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THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  era  of  the  Georges  in  England  may  be  compared  to  the  era 
of  the  Anlonines  at  Rome.  It  was  a period  combining  happiness 
and  glory — a period  of  kind  rulers  and  a prosperous  people. 
While  improvement  was  advancing  at  home  with  gigantic  strides, 
while  great  wars  were  waged  abroad,  the  domestic  repose  and 
enjoyment  of  the  nation  were  scarcely  ever  for  a moment  broken 
through.  The  current  was  strong  and  rapid,  but  the  surface  re- 
mained smooth  and  unruffled.  Lives  were  seldom  lost,  either  by 
popular  breaches  of  the  law  or  by  its  rigorous  execution.  The 
population  augmented  fast,  but  wealth  augmented  faster  still : 
comforts  became  more  largely  diffused,  and  knowledge  more  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Unlike  the  era  of  the  Antonines,  this  prosperity 
did  not  depend  “on  the  character  of  a single  man  (1).”  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  on  ancient  and  free  institutions,  which,  good  from 
the  first,  were  still  gradually  improving,  and  which  alone,  amongst 
all  others  since  the  origin  of  civil  society,  had  completely  solved  the 
great  problem  how  to  combine  the  greatest  security  to  property 
with  the  greatest  freedom  of  action. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  golden  period  by  no  means  affords 
us  unmixed  cause  for  self-congratulation,  and  contains  no  small 
alloy  of  human  frailties  and  of  human  passions.  Some  of  the  quiet 
1 have  mentioned  may  be  imputed  to  corruption,  as  much  as  some 
of  the  troubles  to  faction.  Our  pride  as  legislators  may  sink  when 
we  discover  that  our  constitutional  pre-eminence  has  arisen  still 
more  from  happy  accident  than  from  skilful  design.  We  may 


(1)  See  the  remarks  of  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  ill.  vol.  1.  p.  117.  ed.  1820. 
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likewise  blush  to  think  that  even  Uiose  years  which,  on  looking 
back, are  universally  admitted  as  most  prosperous,  and  those  actions 
now  considered  irreproachable,  were  not  free  at  the  lime  from  most 
loud  and  angry  complaints.  Ilow  ungratefully  have  we  murmured 
against  Providence  at  the  very  moment  when  most  enjoying  its 
bounty ! How  much  has  prosperity  been  felt,  but  how  little  acknow- 
ledged ! How  sure  a road  to  popularity  has  it  always  been  to  tell  us, 
that  we  are  the  most  wretched  and  ill-used  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth!  'Co  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  have  these  outcries  proceeded, 
that  a very  acute  observer  has  founded  a new  theory  upon  them ; 
and,  far  from  viewing  them  as  evidence  of  suffering,  considers  them 
as  one  of  the  proofs  and  tokens  of  good  government  (i). 

In  attempting  to  unfold,  at  least  for  a small  period,  this  mingled 
mass  of  national  wisdom  and  national  folly, — of  unparalleled 
prosperity  and  of  stunning  complaints, — I venture  to  promise  the 
reader,  on  my  part,  honesty  of  purpose.  I feel  that  unjustly  to 
lower  the  fame  of  a political  adversary,  or  unjustly  to  raise  the 
fame  of  an  ancestor — to  state  any  fact  without  sufficient  authority, 
or  to  draw  any  character  without  thorough  conviction,  implies 
not  merely  literary  failure,  but  moral  guilt.  Of  any  such  unfair 
intention  I hope  the  reader  may  acquit  me — I am  sure  1 can 
acquit  myself. 

The  published  works  which  I shall  quote  1 need  not  enumerate. 
The  MSS.  which  I have  consulted  are  the  following  : — The 
Stanhope  Papers,  at  Chevening  ; the  Stuart  Papers,  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  late  King  from  Rome,  and  to  which  I obtained 
access  by  the  gracious  indulgence  of  his  present  Majesty ; the  very 
important  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwickc,  which  he  has  laid 
open  to  me  in  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  manner;  the  collections 
(mostly  copies)  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  which  were  presented  by  bis 
brother  to  the  British  Museum ; and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of 
Sinclair,  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  I owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

January  1836. 


The  administration  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  in  the  reign 
ofQuecn  Anne,  shines  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  our  annals.  No 
preceding  one.  perhaps,  had  ever  comprised  so  many  great  men  or 
achieved  so  many  great  actions.  Resides  its  tw  o eminent  chiefs,  it 


(I)  " J*ai  toujour*  trmne  que  le  mellleur  gou-  ’•  censurer  leun*  meMirea.*'  fsitoond  Voyapro 
" vcrtiemonl  eat  relul  contra  Icquel  on  crie  Ic  d'liclic  , tom.  ii.  p ?*«.)  A still  inure  celebrated 
“ plus  Tort  *ur  les  lletix  tm  ine«  , ei  it  suflit  do  Genevese.  M do  Msinondi,  makes  a similar  ob* 
“ filer  I'Anfloleire  ot  le»  £tata-Uni«  <]’  Um-riquc  ; oertniion  In  fab  recent  esaaj , Sur  ILlcmeut  Afblo- 
car  cela  print  ve  <|oc  I on  a I util  $ur  ceux  t]ui  ill-  uuUquc. 
fluent  1«  affaires  cl  qu  on  pttit  impuuewcnt 
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could  boast  of  the  mild  yet  lofty  wisdom  of  Somers,  the  matured 
intellect  of  Halifax,  and  the  rising  abilities  of  Walpole.  At  another 
lime,  also,  the  most  subtle  statesman  and  the  most  accomplished 
speaker  of  their  age,  Harley  and  St.  John,  were  numbered  in  its 
ranks.  It  had  struck  down  the  overgrown  power  of  France.  It 
had  saved  Germany,  and  conquered  Flanders.  “ But  at  length,  ” 
says  Bishop  Fleetwood,  with  admirable  eloquence,  “God  for  our 
“ sins  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  logo  forth,  and,  by  troubling 
“ sore  the  camp,  Uie  city,  and  the  country  (and  oh  that  it  had  alto- 
“ gether  spared  the  place  sacred  to  his  worship ! ) to  spoil  for  a 
“ time  this  beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us  in  its  stead 
“ — I know  not  what.  Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with 
“ pleasure.”  To  our  enemies,  indeed,  I would  willingly  leave 
the  task  of  recording  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  that  period. 
Let  them  relate  the  bedchamber  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham  with 
her  sovereign,  and  the  treacherous  cabals  of  Harley  against  his 
colleagues— by  what  unworthy  means  the  great  administration  of 
Godolphin  was  sapped  and  overthrown — how  his  successors  sur- 
rendered the  public  interests  to  serve  their  own — Ijow  subserviency 
to  France  became  our  leading  principle  of  policy — how  the  Dutch 
were  forsaken  and  the  Catalans  betrayed — until  at  length  this 
career  of  wickedness  and  weakness  received  its  consummation  in 
the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  used  to  be  observed,  several 
centuries  ago,  that  as  the  English  always  had  the  belter  of  the 
French  in  battles,  so  the  French  always  had  the  better  of  the 
English  in  treaties  (1).  But  here  it  was  a sfn  against  light ; not  the 
ignorance  which  is  deluded,  but  the  falsehood  which  deludes. 
We  may,  perhaps,  admit  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  depart  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Grand  Alliance— to  consent  to  some  slight 
dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — to  purchase  the  resig- 
nation of l’hiiip,  or  allow  an  equivalent  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
by  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or,  perhaps,  of  Naples.  So 
many  hands  had  grasped  at  the  royal  mantle  of  Spain,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  rent  in  the  struggle.  But  how  can  the 
friends  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  possibly  explain  or  excuse  that 
they  should  offer  far  better  terms  at  Utrecht  in  1712,  than  the 
French  iiad  been  willing  to  accept  at  Gerlruydenberg  in  1709? 
Or  if  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  so  far  raised 
the  spirits  of  our  enemies  and  impaired  the  chances  of  the  war, 
how  is  that  dismissal  itself  to  be  defended? 

It  is  at  the  conclusion  of  this  unworthy  treaty  in  March,  1713, 
and  not  till  then,  that  I have  fixed  the  commencement  of  my 
narrative. 

(I) ' Jamais  tie  men*  trait©  crilro  lea  Fran-  **  n»’«ux  hataillen  qo'ili  ont  ruts  lire  les  Fran- 
fois  et  Anglot-  quo  le  sou»  lies  Francois  el  leur  “ fois,  loujuiir*  ou  I©  plus  aouvout , He  out  eu  In 
(taliilrie  nc  »e  nnutsira»  par-doutu  cello  dcs  *'  gain,  noli  eti  tuu»  trait©*  qu'ih  onl  ou  it  «:on- 
Anxlui*  letdite  Angtoi*  un  mot  commun  •-  duirc  avoc  eu\ . il>  y out  eu  perk’  oi  dotn- 

quaulrcfob  m’unt  <Ht  tttttast  avoc  cux,  c'Ost  mage  4 (Hon.  do  Conduce,  liv.  tit.  chop,  rill ) 
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At  that  period  the  two  great  contending  parties  were  dis- 
tinguished, as  at  present,  by  the  nicknames  of  Whig  and  Tory. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  the  relative 
meaning  of  these  terms  was  not  only  different  but  opposite  to  that 
which  they  bore  at  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth.  In  theory, 
indeed,  the  main  principle  of  each  continues  (he  same.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  Tories  is  the  dread  of  popular  licentiousness. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  Whigs  is  the  dread  of  Royal  encroach- 
ment. It  may  thence,  perhaps,  be  deduced  that  good  and  wise  men 
would  attach  themselves  either  to  the  Whig  or  to  the  Tory  party, 
according  as  there  seemed  to  be  the  greater  danger  at  that  parti- 
cular period  from  despotism  or  from  democracy.  The  same  person 
who  would  have  been  a Whig  in  1712  would  have  been  a Tory  in 
1830.  For,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nearly  all 
particulars,  a modern  Tory  resembles  a Whig-  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  a Tory  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  a modern  Whig  (1).” 

It  is,  therefore,  a certain  and  a very  curious  fact,  that  the  repre- 
sentative at  this  time  of  any  great  Whig  family,  who  probably 
imagines  that  he  is  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  in 
reality,  while  adhering  to  their  party  name,  is  acting  against 
almost  every  one  of  their  party  principles  ! 

I am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  impute  this  change  as  an 
inconsistency,  or  want  of  principle,  in  cither  Whigs  or  Tories.  The 
current  of  party  often  carries  men  very  far,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, from  the  point  where  they  first  embarked ; and  what  we 
scarcely  blame  even  in  individuals,  we  cannot,  of  course,  condemn 
in  successive  generations.  And  in  all  variations  the  name  is  com- 
monly the  last  thing  that  is  changed  : a remark  which  Paley  makes 
of  religion  (2),  and  which  is  equally  true  in  politics. 

Besides  these  two  great  parly  divisions,  there  was  also,  in  (he 
reign  of  Anne,  a handful  of  Republicans  and  a large  body  of  Ja- 
cobites. The  former  generally  screened  themselves  under  the 
name  of  W higs,  as  the  latter  under  the  name  of  Tories.  But  the 
former,  comprising  at  that  time  only  a few  of  the  more  violent 
Dissenters,  and  a remnant  of  the  Roundheads,  possessed  hardly 
any  influence,  and  deserves  but  little  detail.  Nay, even  amongst 
that  small  party  which  was  taunted  as  republican,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  not  to  be  understood  as  positive  enemies  of  the  throne. 
They  wished  both  the  monarchy  and  peerage  to  subsist,  though 
with  diminished  authority.  It  is  true,  that  the  term  of  Republi- 
can Party  was  perpetually  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tories  and  the  cour- 
tiers. But  this,  which  at  first  sight  might  make  us  believe  in  its 
strength,  is,  in  fact,  only  another  proof  of  its  weakness;  since  the 
idea  of  a republic  was  so  generally  hateful  to  the  nation  as  to 
afford  a useful  byword  for  crimination.  “It  may  be  confidently 

(I)  Some  instances  and  illustrations  of  this  remarkable  counter-chan*©  will  bo  found  in  the  Ap* 
. pcudlx  to  this  volume,  ad  fin.  (t)  Moral  Philosophy , hook  v.  ch  x. 
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“ asserted,  ” says  Mr.  Hallaiq,  of  the  reign  of  William,  “ that  no 
“ republican  party  had  any  existence,  if  by  that  word  we  arc  to 
“ understand  a set  of  men  whose  object  was  the  abolition  of  our 

“ limited  monarchy I believe  it  would  be  diOicult  to  name 

“ live  persons  to  whom  even  a speculative  preference  of  a com- 
1‘  monwealth  may,  with  great  probability,  be  ascribed  (1).  ” It  is 
surely  no  small  proof  how  severely  the  people  had  suffered  under 
the  old  commonwealth,  to  find  that,  with  all  the  misconduct  of 
the  succeeding  reigns,  that  commonwealth  had  left  no  roots  nor 
offsets  behind  it. 

The  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  this  time  a most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  party.  To  explain  their  principles  and  conduct 
will  require  a short  historical  retrospect. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  is  an  event  of  which  the  English  have 
long  been  justly  proud.  While  James  the  Second  continued  a con- 
stitutional monarch,  they  continued  a loyal  people.  They  were 
neither  rebellious  under  just  authority,  nor  submissive  under  de- 
spotic encroachments.  They  took  up  arms  neither  too  late  nor  too 
soon.  If  their  conduct  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other  people, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
ever  so  completely  and  so  admirably  fulfilled  their  conflicting  duties 
as  subjects  and  as  freemen. 

. On  deposing  and  banishing  James  the  Second,  the  proclamation 
of  his  infant  son  as  King,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  one  of  the 
Princesses  as  Regent,  would  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  the  natural  and  proper  course.  Rut  the  doubts  entertained 
at  that  lime  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  legitimacy — his  removal  into 
an  enemy’s  country — the  probability  of  his  education  as  a Roman 
Catholic — the  firm  determination  of  William  to  decline  a tempo- 
rary trust — and  the  necessity  of  ma^ng  England,  in  his  hands, 
an  active  member  of  the  Confederacy  for  maintaining  the  Liberties 
of  Europe — all  these  prevented  A compromise  else  so  just  and 
salutary.  The  result  was,  a vast  extension  of  party  feuds,  sixty 
years  of  national  division,  and  three  civil  wars.  The  party  of  the 
Jacobites,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  insignificant, 
and  soon  have  ceased  to  exist  at  all,  grew  into  a large  and  for- 
midable power ; and  the  discussion  turned  no  longer,  as  it  should 
have  done,  on  the  personal  guilt  of  James,  but  on  the  inherent 
right  of  his  son. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  even  over  those  minds  which 
had  utterly  disavowed  any  such  inherent  right,  the  tenet  still  exer- 
cised a latent  but  considerable  influence.  Compare  the  style  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day  in  addressing  James  the  Second  and 
his  successor.  Even  in  the  worst  actions  of  James,  we  find  even 
the  Opposition  using  more  respectful  and  deferential  language  to- 
wards him  than  William,  in  the  fulness  of  power,  often  received 


(1)  Constitutional  Hist.  ill.  89.  Baudry'f.  edition. 
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from  his  own  official  servants  (1).  They  entertained,  uncon- 
sciously, a sort  of  feeling  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  their 
rightful  ruler.  And  how  much  stronger  must  that  feeling  have 
been  amidst  the  multitude,  which  is  so  much  less  capable  of  appre- 
ciating arguments  or  drawing  distinctions — which  respects  laws 
or  institutions  from  their  antiquity  so  much  more  than  from  their 
wisdom  ! How  should  this  feeling  warn  the  nations  never  lightly, 
nor  without  full  provocation,  to  cast  off  the  sway  of  their  rulers ! 
How  does  it  show  that,  in  many  cases,  a bad  King  with  a good  title 
may  be  happier  for  the  state  than  a good  King  with  a bad  title! 

Thus  the  Revolution,  though  undoubtedly  a great  and  glorious 
event,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  no  small  concomitant  evils. 
Still,  however,  there  was  the  prospect  that  the  succession  would 
be  preserved  in  the  line  of  Charles  the  First.  But  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary  in  1694,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1700, 
having  blighted  these  hopes,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament 
to  provide  for  the  succession.  In  1701  was  accordingly  passed 
the  celebrated  Act  of  Settlement,  excluding  not  only  the  son  of 
James  the  Second(  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender ).  but 
the  next  Catholic  heirs ; and  entailing  the  crown  upon  Sophia, 
Eleclrcss  Dowager  of  Hanover,  a daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  a granddaughter  of  King  James  the  First.  This  was  fol- 
lowed up,  in  1702,  by  another  act  for  abjuring  the  Pretender,  to 
which  William  gave  the  Royal  assent  only  a few  hours  before  he 
expired  — a legacy  worthy  that  great  man. 

On  an  impartial  consideration,  the  measures  of  1701  and  1702 
may  be  considered  to  deserve  unmixed  praise.  For,  however 
desirable  the  project  of  a Regency  might  have  been  at  first,  it 
seems  certain  that  any  subsequent  attempt  to  bring  in  the  Pretender 
could  not  have  been  accoq|plishcd  without  ruin  to  both  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  The  Pretender  being  therefore  excluded, 
who  then  should  be  chosen  ? With  so  strong  a Protestant  feeling 
os  then  happily  prevailed  in  England,  it  would  have  been  little 
short  of  madness  to  select  a Catholic  sovereign.  No  other  altern- 
ative then  remained,  to  combine  hereditary  right  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  constitutional  freedom,  but  to  appoint  the  nearest  Pro- 
testant heir.  There  was,  no  doubt,  serious  evil  in  selecting  a 
sovereign  who,  like  George  the  First,  was  a German  in  birth  and 
in  habits,  and  a stranger  to  the  manners,  to  the  laws,  and  even 
to  the  language,  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  govern. 
There  was  evil  in  selecting  the  ruler  of  a small  independent  state ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  Electorate 
might  be  sometimes  unduly  preferred  to  those  of  England.  But 
how  light  and  transient  do  not  these  evils  appear,  when  compared 


' (I)  Sm  e»pecl«lly  u»  Idler*  to  (he  Kin*  ot  (Urdwlcko  P»per».  Nothin*  c»n  he  more  blnnl 
Admiral  Ilussw'll  In  the  Shrewsbury  Corre#pon-  and  insolent 
dence,  and  (hose  of  Lord  Sunderland  in  the 
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to  those  of  priest-craft  and  slavery,  which  they  averted!  With 
what  reverence  ought  not  the  promoters  of  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion, during  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  be  remembered  by  every  patrio- 
tic friend  of  freedom — by  every  duteous  son  of  the  Church ! And 
bow  much  has  their  wisdom  been  shown  forth,  not  merely  by  con- 
temporary arguments,  but  by  subsequent  results — by  the  long 
period  of  happiness  and  honour  which  this  country,  through  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  has  enjoyed  under  the  present  reigning 
family ! 

A part  of  this  happiness  and  honour  should,  no  doubt,  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  cautious  limitations  which  accompanied  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  It  was  provided — 1.  That  whosoever  shall  here- 
after come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown  shall  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. — 2.  That  in  case 
the  Crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come 
to  any  person,  not  being  a native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this 
nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. — 3.  That  no  person 
who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown  shall  go 
out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without 
consent  of  Parliament. — 4.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the 
further  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  elTect,  all  matters  and  things 
relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  pro- 
perly cognisable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there;  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall 
take,  advise,  and  consent  to  the  same. — 5.  That  after  the  said  limi- 
tation shall  take  effect  as  aforesaid,  no  person  born  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a denizen, 
except  such  as  arc  born  of  English  parents),  shall  be  capable  to  be 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a member  of  either  house  of  Parliament ; 
or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military ; or 
to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  from  the 
Crown  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  or  others  in  trust  for  him. — 
6.  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
King,  or  receives  a pension  from  the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of 
serving  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons. — 7.  That  after  the 
said  limitation  shall  take  effect  as  aforesaid,  judges’  commissions 
be  made  ynumnin  sb  bf.sk  gbssbbint,  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established  ; but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them. — 8.  That  no  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament. 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  a safeguard  of  our  national  reli- 
gion, as  the  second  of  our  national  indcpendenec.  The  want  of 
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some  such  restraint  as  the  fifth  had  been  felt  very  strongly  in  (he 
case  of  William  and  his  foreign  favourites,  his  Portlands  and  his 
Albemarles ; and  its  enactment  proved  most  salutary  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges.  Great  advantages  would  in  like 
manner  have  been  derived  from  the  third  article,  had  it  not,  as  1 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show,  been  too  readily  repealed 
on  the  accession  of  George  the  First.  The  sixth  article,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  hasty  and  ill-considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat,  in  the  reign  of  William,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  the  number 
of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  dangerously  and  un- 
constitutionally large ; nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a fearful  degree  of 
corruption  and  venality  had  grown  out  of  that  abuse  (1).  But  to 
extirpate  that  abuse  by  its  opposite — by  the  total  and  uncondi- 
tional exclusion  of  all  membcrsof  the  Government — seems  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  a physician  who  should  advise  a glutton  to  touch 
no  food  at  all.  To  pronounce  the  favour  of  the  Crown  to  be  of 
course  incompatible  with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  appears 
dangerous  in  theory.  To  determine  that  no  minister  of  state  should 
bring  forward  and  explain  his  measures  to  Parliament,  would  be 
ruinous  in  practice.  So  evident,  indeed,  were  these  and  other  such 
considerations,  that,  in  1706,  after  an  interval  of  cool  reflection, 
the  article  was  repealed.  But  two  provisions  of  great  importance 
were  established  in  its  stead.  First,  that  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  accepting  an  office  under  the  Crown,  except  a 
higher  commission  in  the  army,  shall  vacate  his  scat,  and  a new 
writ  shall  issue.  Secondly,  that  no  person,  holding  an  office 
created  since  the  25th  of  October,  1705,  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  at  all  (2).  These  restrictions  continued  unchanged,  and 
even  unquestioned,  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges.  1 1 may 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  vacating  of  seats  by  members  who 
take  office  might  ofton  have  been  productive  of  most  serious  injury, 
had  it  not  in  a great  measure  been  neutralized  by  the  effect  of  the 
smaller  boroughs.  For  until  our  new  constitution  of  parliament 
in  1832,  any  eminent  statesman,  though  he  might  be  out- voted  at 
one  place,  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  election  at  another.  The  defeat 
of  a great  party  leader,  under  any  circumstances,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Brougham  in  Westmoreland,  or  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Oxford, 
was  speedily  repaired  at  Winchelsea  or  Westbury. 

The  Act  of  Settlement,  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  was, 
however,  attended  with  one  great  but  unavoidable  evil — a large 
increase  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Many  of  the  Tories  had  been 
willing  to  concur  in  the  exclusion  of  James  the  Second  and  his  son, 


(I)  sec,  for  instance,  Part.  Hist.  Yd.  y.  pp.  886.  *•  the  same  time  were  excluded  all  soch  as  held 

911,  etc.  “ pension!*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.” 

(9)  Sec  (he  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  That  clause  seems  to  have  been  rejected  in  1706, 
(Const.  Hist.  111.  Baudry's  edition.).  I would,  since  ten  years  afterwards  a bill  for  that  very 
however,  presume  to  doubt  whether  that  eminent  object  was  brought  In  by  General  Stanhope.  See 
writer  be  not  mistaken  when  bo  says,  that  “ at  the  Pari.  Hist.  rol.  yU.  p.  574. 
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so  long  as  Ihe  throne  was  held  by  other  members  of  his  family,  but 
wore  most  reluctant  to  admit  so  wide  a departure  from  the  here- 
ditary line  as  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  There 
was,  also,  a very  general  wish  to  see  still  upon  the  throne  some 
descendant  of  Charles  the  First,  a monarch  whose  memory  had 
become  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  crime  of  their 
fathers  against  him,  and  from  his  consecration  as  the  “ Royal 
Martyr”  by  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  of  the  High 
Churchmen,  began  to  cast  a wistful  look  of  expectation  towards 
St.  Germains.  “Several  in  England, ” writes  a Jacobite  agent 
in  1711,“  wish  the  King  well,  who  would  not  hazard  their  estates 

“ for  him If  he  came  with  ten  thousand  men 

“ it  is  thought  there  would  not  be  a sword  drawn  against 

“ him There  are,  besides,  a set  of  men  well  dis- 

“ posed,  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government  only  by  form, 
“ and  whom  General  Stanhope,  in  SachevereU’s  trial,  called  the 
“ Non-juror  Swearers.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the  two 
“ kingdoms  (1).  ” 

Besides  these — besides  the  steady  old  Jacobites — besides  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Court  of  St.  Germains 
also  received  promises  of  support  from  several  leading  ministerial 
statesmen.  The  extent  of  this  infidelity,  which  has  more  recently 
come  to  light  from  the  publication  of  original  papers,  is  truly  ap- 
palling. No  feeling  of  attachment  to  party,  nor  of  admiration  for 
greatness,  should  make  us  shrink  from  exposing  the  shameful 
treachery  of  men  w ho  secretly  kept  up  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  seals  of  office  in  their  Kinds,  and  professions  of  loyalty  on 
their  lips.  Amongst  these,  since  1688,  had  been  Admiral  Russell, 
Lord  Danby,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin,  and,  above  all — it  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  1 write  it 
— the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  conduct  to  the  Stuarts  is,  indeed, 
a foul  blot  on  his  illustrious  name.  He  had  from  early  life  been 
attached  to  James  the  Second.  He  had  received  high  favours 
from  that  monarch.  Yet  he  quitted  that  monarch  at  the  very 
hour  when  Fortune  was  turning  upon  him,  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  could  add  a sting  to  perfidy.  I do  not  deny  that 
a sense  of  patriotism,  and  a conviction  of  the  dangers  to  which  both 
religion  and  liberty  were  exposed  under  the  government  of  James, 
would  justify  his  conduct,  and  that  he  might  he  praised  for  remem- 
bering, with  a truly  Roman  spirit,  his  duly  to  his  country  before 
his  obligations  to  his  patron.  But,  as  iiumc  well  observes,  this 
defence  requires  that  we  should  lind  on  his  part  ever  after  the  most 
upright,  disinterested,  and  public-spirited  behaviour.  How  diffi- 
cult, then,  does  it  become  to  oxcuse  his  defection  when  we  find 

(1)  Marphcrson'i  Original  Paper*,  tol.  ii.  p.?i?,  etc.  c«l.  1775. 
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him,  almost  immediately  after  its  success,  taking  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  a change  of  circumstances— to  stand  well  with  the  de- 
throned Court,  should  it  be  restored — to  have  to  plead  the  most 
ardent  vows  of  repentance  and  attachment!  How  difficult  when 
we  find  him  betraying  to  the  enemy  the  secret  expedition  against 
Brest! — when  we  find  that  expedition  consequently  failing — and 
costing  the  lives  of  eight  hundred  British  soldiers(l)!  What  de- 
fence can  possibly  be  offered  for  such  conduct ! No  other  than 
that  of  Manlius  when  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol! 

To  the  last,  Marlborough  persevered  in  these  deplorable  in- 
trigues. To  the  last  he  professed  unbounded  devotion  to  the  Courts 
both  of  Hanover  and  of  St.  Germains.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
April,  1713,  he  writes  to  the  Elector  : “I  entreat  you  to  be  per- 
‘‘  suaded  that  I shall  be  always  ready  to  hazard  my  fortune  and 
“ my  life  for  your  service.  ” In  October  of  the  same  year  we 
find  him  solemnly  protesting  to  a Jacobite  agent,  that  he  had  rather 
have  his  hands  cut  off  than  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  King  James’s 
cause  (2)!  Jt  may  be  observed,  however,  that  a correspondence 
with  the  exiled  family  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  though  equally 
dangerous  and  hurtful  to  the  public  interests,  was  far  less  treach- 
erous and  disgraceful  to  the  parties  themselves  than  during  the 
reign  of  William.  The  objects  of  the  Jacobites  had  changed. 
Under  William  they  w ished  to  dethrone  and  expel  the  reigning 
monarch.  Under  Anne,  on  the  contrary,  their  views  were,  in 
England  at  least,  directed  to  the  hope  of  her  succession.  W hen 
any  of  her  ministers,  therefore,  concurred  in  these  views,  they,  at 
least,  did  not  concur  in  any  personal  injury  or  insult  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  served.  Nay,  these  views  were  more  than  sus- 
pected to  be  in  accordance  with  her  Majesty’s  secret  predilec- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  before  I quit  the  subject  of  parties,  that  the 
Tories  at  this  period  were  the  more  numerous,  and  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  in  their  favour  nearly  the  whole  monied 
interest. 

The  great  majority  of  the  English  at  (his  period  firmly  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  zealously  supported  its 
privileges.  “ The  Church  for  ever ! ” had  becomea  favourite  cry. 
During  Sachevercll’s  trial  the  sedan  chair  of  the  Queen  used  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  anxious  crowd  exclaiming,  “ God  bless  your  Ma- 

(I)  The  secret  letter  of  Marlborongh  to  King  (8)  Sec  Macpherson’s  Original  Papers.  toI  II. 
James  Is  printed  by  Macpherson,  yuI  i.  p.  488.  p.  448.  and  4tW.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  Stuart 
Cove  (vol.  I.  p.  7B.J  endeavours  to  defend  him,  by  Papers  nt  Windsor,  thnt  the  chief  communications 
alleging  that  Marlborough  knew  that  be  had  sent  with  the  Duko  of  Marlborough.  towards  the  close 
his  intelligence  too  late  to  bo  of  any  service  to  of  Anne's,  reign,  were  carried  on  through  tho 
the  French.  But  this  would  only  be  a further  means  of  Mr.  TnnsUI.  under  the  cant  name  of 
refinement  of  perfidy.  That  arch-traitor  FoucM  ‘ Trevors.**  Marlborough's  cant  name  was  “ Mal- 
boasts  of  a similar  course  wfth  respect  to  tho  branebe." 
plans  of  Napoleon.  Itefor®  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

See  Ills  Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  348.  ed.  1884. 
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“ jesly  and  (he  Church ! We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacbe 
“ verell ! ” Another  proof  of  this  salutary  attachment  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  both  the  Tories  and  Whigs  were  accustomed 
to  charge  each  other — as  a ground  of  unpopularity — with  endanger- 
ing the  Church , the  Tories  because  they  favoured  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics ; and  the  Whigs  because  they  favoured  the  Dissenters.  The 
state  of  each  of  these  sects  may,  perhaps,  require  a few  words  of 
detail. 

The  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time  seemed  very  inconsiderable  as 
to  numbers.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  or  at  least  in  its  southern  and 
western  provinces,  they  comprised  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  these  at  that  time  were  men  of  most  unruly  temper  and 
abject  ignorance,  and  befriended  by  no  party  in  the  state.  Swift 
was  a Tory  of  that  era ; yet,  in  all  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his 
works,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a single  sentence  of  sym- 
pathy or  interest  with  this  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  So 
far  from  it,  that  in  some  passages  he  is  anxious  to  represent  the 
Irish  Protestants  as  English  settled  in  Ireland,  and  to  draw  a strong 
line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  native  Irish  (1).  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  wuld  boast  of 
many  adherents  amongst  the  ancient  peerage  and  gentry  and  other 
educated  classes,  but  had  hardly  any  hold  upon  the  lower.  In  spite 
of  their  very  small  numbers,  they  were  the  objects  of  extreme 
alarm  to  the  Protestants,  from  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
persecutions,  and  from  the  religious  tenets  and  impending  return  of 
the  Pretender.  Themost  unfounded  imputations  against  them  were 
always  greedily  received.  No  charge  was  too  gross,  no  falsehood 
too  glaring,  for  the  credulous  animosity  of  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  remarkable  how  frequently  the  multitude  arrives  at  a right 
conclusion  from  false  premises ; and  it  might  be  truly  asserted,  that 
such  old  wives’  fables  as  the  burning  of  London  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  produced  more  effect  against  them  than  even  the  noble 
martyrdom  of  Ridley  or  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Chilling- 
worth.  Very  rigorous  enactments  had  been  passed  against  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  But  in  practice  these  were  for 
the  most  part  moderately  and  [mildly  administered ; and  we  find 
Bolingbroke  asserting,  in  1714,  that  the  Catholics  “ enjoy  as  much 
tranquillity  as  any  others  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  (2).  ” 

Of  the  prolcstants  Dissenters,  who,  at  this  period,  before  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  were  not  numerous,  1 shall  have  a better  op- 
portunity of  saying  a few  words  when  I come  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Schism  Act. 

Tl^  manners  of  the  English  gentry,  in  this  age,  were,  in  a great 
measure,  purely  national;  and,  except  at  Court,  had  received  from 

(I)  Sec*,  for  instance,  a Inter  in  Pope  to  lale  a«  (t)  Letter  to  Mr.  Prior,  Jan.  30. 171%.  Corresp. 
July  S3.  1737.  “ Weare  grieved  to  find  you  made  toI.  M. 

no  distinrlion  between  the  English  gentry  of 
“ Kits  kingdom  and  the  savage  old  Irish. " 
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foreign  nations  neither  polish  nor  corruption.  To  travel,  had  not 
yet  grown  to  be  a very  common  practice.  It  was  not  yet  thought 
that  a visit  to  more  genial  climes,  or  more  lovely  landscapes,  was 
the  best  preparation  for  afterwards  living  happy  and  contented  in 
our  own.  In  fact,  according  to  the  old  English  maxims,  no  one 
could  go  abroad  without  special  permission  from  the  sovereign. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  William  Evers  was  severely 
punished  because  he  had  presumed  to  make  a private  journey  to 
Scotland  (1).  In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same 
authority  seems  still  to  have  existed,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
great  nobility.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  for  example,  could  not 
go  abroad,  in  1700,  until  he  had  obtained  leave  from  King  Wil- 
liam (2).  Thus,  also,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  application  for 
a passport,  in  1712,  was  opposed  by  several  members  of  the  ca- 
binet (3).  The  fees  for  a passport  at  the  Foreign  Office  amounted 
to  upwards  of  6 1.  (4),  a sum  far  from  inconsiderable  in  those  days, 
and  serving  as  a check  upon  the  lower  class  of  travellers.  To 
travel  with  passports  from  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  Eng- 
land is  a later,  and,  in  .my  opinion,  a mischievous  and  unwarrant- 
able innovation. 

Thus  amongst  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  the  French  language  was  much  undervalued,  and  seldom 
studied.  At  Court,  however,  the  case  was  very  different ; and, 
though  few  could  speak  French  very  accurately,  it  is  remarkable, 
how  much  the  style  of  many  eminent  men  at  this  period,  in  their 
private  correspondence,  teems  with  Gallicisms.  The  letters  of 
Marlborough,  especially,  appear  written  by  a Frenchman.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  uses  the  word  “opiniatrely”  for  obstinacy,  and 
“ to  defend”  instead  of  to  forbid  (5). 

At  the  peace  of  Ltrccht,  the  population  of  England  was  not  much 
above  live  millions  (6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  of  Scot- 
land exceeded  one  million  (7),  or  that  of  Ireland,  two;  although  I 
need  hardly  observe  how  far  less  accurately  and  carefully  such 
calculations  were  made  in  those  days.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  rural  inhabitants  of  England  then  very  far  outnumbered 
those  in  the  towns;  hut  the  latter  having  since  increased  iu  a much 


(!)  Sc?  a Idler  from  Jntnos  the  First,  Interced- 
ing for  Ever*.  In  Birch’d  Memoirs,  fol.  il.  p.  811. 
(i)  Shrewsbury  Corresp.  p.  630. 

(3)  Cote  s Life  toI  ft.  p.  *21. 

(•)  liolingbrokc’s  Corresp.  «ol.  II.  p.  8?.,  nolo  to 
a letter  from  Prior,  of  Sept.  1712.  When  I was 
Coder  Secretary  of  State  In  that  department.  I 
found  the  fees  on  each  passport  reduced  to  s/. 
2*.  6 d. 

(5)  See  Coxe’s  Life.  vol.  It.  pp.  ??9,  ?43.  etc. 
The  duly  on  the  Importation  of  unbound  foreign 
books  into  England  from  June.  1711.  to  June,  1712, 
amounted  only  to  1*0/.  13*.,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  to  192/.  3*.!  (Commons’ Journals,  vol.  xw II- 
p.  «0S.)  That  duty  which  had  been  doubled  In 
1711  appear*  to  hove  been  €0  percent,  ad  ro/o- 
rem.  (ibid.  p.  642.) 


(6)  See  the  Preface  to  the  1st  vol  of  the  Popu- 
lation Returns,  1831,  p 43.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Flnlalson.  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wale*  in  1710  was  3,06(1.000.  add  In  1700, 
8,134,000.  thus  showing  a decrease  of  6R.OOO  in  ten 
years.  It  Is  remarkable,  tbal  all  the  periods  of 
ten  years  between  1710  and  1830,  when  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  to  t3.ROO.ooo.  exhibit,  on  (tin 
contrary,  a steady  and  progressive  increase.  Will 
the  wars  of  Queen  Anne’d  reign  account  for  the 
difference?  Hut  then,  whit  shall  wefey  to  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution? 

(7)  Yet  Fletcher  Of  Saltonn  estimated  the  num- 
ber ot  gipsies  iu  Scotland  at  not  less  than  200,0001 
A monstrous  exaggeration  < 
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greater  proportion,  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
the  two  classes  have  come  nearly  to  an  equality  (I ) ; a change  which 
has,  I fear,  involved  within  it  the  germ  of  other  changes. 

The  national  debt,  at  tho  accession  of  Anne,  had  been  only 

16.000. 000/.,  with  an  interest  of  1,300,000/.  in  1714,  it  had  grow  n 
to  52,000,000/.,  with  an  interest  of  3,300,000/.  (2).  By  the  ac- 
counts presented  to  Parliament  iii  that  year,  it  appeared  that  the 
expense  of  the  late  war  during  twelve  years,  amounted  to  nearly 

69.000. 000/.,  making  a yearly  average  of  above  five  millions  and  a 
half  (3).  The  debts,  during  this  period,  seem  to  have  been  contract- 
ed on  very  moderate  terms.  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  observes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  in  1706  : “Though  the  land  and  trade  both  of 
“England  and  Holland  have  excessive  burthens  upon  them,  yet 
“the  credit  continues  good,  both  with  us  and  with  them;  and  we 
“can,  either  of  us,  borrow  money  at  four  or  live  percent.;  where- 
“as,  the  linanccs  of  France  are  so  much  more  exhausted,  that 
“ they  are  forced  to  give  20  and  25  per  cent,  for  every  penny  of 
“ money  they  send  out  of  the  kingdom,  unless  they  send  it  in  spe- 
“cic  (4).”  In  1709,  the  supplies  voted  exceeded  seven  millions, 
a sum  that  was  unparalleled,  and  seemed  enormous  (5).  In  fact, 
though  these  sums  at  present  may  appear  light  in  our  eyes,  they 
struck  the  subjects  of  Anne  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror. “ Fifty  millions  of  debt,  and  six  millions  of  taxes ! ” exclaims 
Swift : “ the  High  Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  us ! ” Bolingbrokc 
points  out,  with  dismay,  that  the  public  revenue,  in  neat  money, 
amounted,  at  the  Revolution,  to  no  more  than  two  millions  annually; 
and  the  public  debts,  that  of  the  bankers  included,  to  little  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Speaking  of  a later  period, 
and  of  a debt  of  thirty  millions,  he  calls  it  “a  sum  that  will  appear 
“ incredible  to  future  generations,  and  is  so  almost  to  the  present!  ” 
It  is,  I hope,  with  no  undue  partiality,  that  I venture  to  remark, 
how  much  jusler  and  more  correct  on  this  point  were  the  viewssjpl' 
Secretary  Stanhope.  In  t{ie  minutes  of  a conference  which  he 
held  in  1716,  with  Abbe  Dubois,  I find  the  following  remark  re- 
corded of  him: — “However  large  our  natioual  debt  may  be 
“ thought,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  much  more,  and,  believe 
“me,  it  will  not  hereafter  cause  greater  difficulty  to  the  govern- 
“ ment,  or  uneasiness  to  the  people,  than  it  does  at  present  (6).” 

But,  though  we  might  astonish  our  great-grand  fathers  at  the 
high  amount  of  our  public  income,  they  may  astonish  us  at  the 
high  amount  of  their  public  salaries.  The  service  of  the  country 
was  then  a service  of  vast  emolument.  In  the  first  place,  the 
holder  of  almost  every  great  office  was  entitled  to  plate ; secondly, 


(I)  Sec  Colquhoun’s  Wealth  and  Resources,  Sept.  f*.  1706.  and  printed  in  the  3d  volume  of 
p.  33.  Coxes  Life. 

(*)  Ibid,  p sen.  (3)  Somerville's  Queen  Anne.  p.  334. 

(3)  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vl.  p.  13W.  (6)  Seo  the  Meuiulrea  do  Scvellnges,  vol.  I. 

(4)  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ;daled  p.  207. 
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Ihc  rale  of  salaries,  even  when  nominally  no  larger  than  at  present, 
was,  in  fact,  two  or  three  times  more  considerable  from  the  inter- 
mediate depreciation  of  money.  But  even  nominally,  many  of- 
fices were  then  of  higher  value,  and,  when  two  or  more  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  same  person,  he,  contrary  to  the  present  practice, 
received  the  profits  of  all.  As  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
lliis  fact,  1 may  mention  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Exclusive  of  Blenheim,  of  parliamentary  grants,  of  gifts,  of  mar- 
riage portions  from  the  Queen  to  their  daughters,  it  appears  that 
the  fixed  yearly  income  of  the  Duke,  at  the  height  of  lus  favour, 
was  no  less  than  54,825/.,  and  that  the  Duchess  bad,  in  offices  and 
pensions,  an  additional  sum  of  9,500  (1) — a sum,  1 need  hardly 
add,  infinitely  greater  than  could  now  be  awarded  to  the  highest 
favour  or  the  most  eminent  acliievements.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  (lie  former  scale  was  unduly  high  : but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  are  not  at  present  running  into  another  as  dangerous 
extreme;  wliether,  by  diminishing  so  much  the  emoluments  of 
public  service,  we  are  not  deterriug  men  with  genius,  but  without 
fortune,  from  entering  the  career  of  politics,  and  forcing  them 
rather  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lucrative  profession  ; whether 
the  greatest  abilities  may  not  thereby  be  diverted  from  the  public 
service;  whether  we  are  not  tending  to  the  principle  that  no  man, 
without  a large  private  properly,  is  fit  to  be  a minister  of  slate  ; 
whether  we  may  not,  therefore,  subject  ourselves  to  the  worst  of 
all  aristocracies,  an  aristocracy  of  money  ; w hether  w e may  not 
practically  lose  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion under  which  great  talent,  however  penniless  or  low  born,  not 
only  may  raise,  but  frequently  has  raised,  itself  above  the  loftiest 
of  our  Montagus  or  Howards ! 

In  Queen  Anne’s  time  the  diplomatic  salaries  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  a scale  established  in  1669.  Ambassadors-ordinary  in 
f^pincc,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor’s  Court,  had  100/.  per  week, 
and  1500/.  for  equipage ; in  Portugal,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the 
other  Courts,  10/.  per  diem  and  1000/.  for  equipage.  Ambas- 
sadors-extraordinary  had  every  where  the  same  allowances  as  the 


(I)  A statement  of  tho  offices  and  emoluments 
enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

Per  annum. 


Plenipotentiary  to  the  Slates 7,ooof. 

General  for  tbo  English  forces,  on 

Mr.  lion’s  establishment 5,000 

General  In  Flanders,  upon  Mr.  Bryd- 

fe<  establishment 5.000 

Master  of  the  Ordnance 3,000 

Travelling  charges  as  Master  of  the 

Ordnance 1,8*5 

Colonel  of  the  Foot  Guards,  belli# 

twenty -four  companies 8.000 

Pcusion 5000 

From  the  states  of  Holland,  as  Ge- 
neral of  their  Forces.  10  wo 


From  the  foreign  troops  in  English 


pay.  sixpence  per  pound IS.OOOf. 

For  keeping  a table t wo 


55,811 

Offices,  etc.  of  the  Duchess. 

Keeper  of  the  great  and  home  park*.  1.500 

Mistress  of  the  Kobe* 1.500 

Privy  purs** 1.500 

Groom  of  the  stole 5.000 

reunion  out  of  the  privy  purse.  . . . *.000 


9,500 

(From  Somerville  p.  96#.  1— Lord  Dartmouth  pro- 
bably with  party  exaggeration,  says.  *•  Her  find 
" and  tbe  Duke  together  bad  above  90,009 1,  n 
year  salary.**  Koto  to  Burnet*  Hi»t.  *©1.  fi. 
P 33.  Cd.  1*93. 
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ambassadors-ordinary,  and  differed  only  in  the  equipage  money, 
which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  Sovereign  according  to  the  oc- 
casion (1).  Considering  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  such 
posts  also  were  undoubtedly  more  lucrative  and  advantageous  than 
at  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  salaries — and  sometimes 
even  those  of  the  civil  government  at  home — were  very  irregu- 
larly paid,  and  often  in  arrear.  “ I neither  have  received,  nor 
“ expect  to  receive,”  says  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters  (2), 
“ any  thing  on  account  of  the  journey  which  I took  last  year  by 
“ her  Majesty’s  order  (into  France)  j and,  as  to  my  regular  ap- 
“ pointments,  I do  assure  your  Lordship  I have  heard  nothing  of 
“ them  these  two  years.” 

Ministerial  or  parliamentary  corruption — at  least  so  far  as 
foreign  powers  were  concerned— did  not  in  this  generation,  as  in 
the  last,  sully  the  annals  of  England.  Thus,  for  example,  shame- 
fully as  tbe  English  interests  were  betrayed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
by  the  English  ministers,  there  is  yet  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect 
that  they,  like  the  patriots  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  had  re- 
ceived presents  or  “ gratifications  ” from  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Should  we  ascribe  this  change  to  the  difference  of  the  periods  or  of 
the  persons?  Was  the  era  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  really  prefer- 
able to  that  of  1679,  hailed  by  Blackstone  as  the  zenith  of  our 
constitutional  excellence  (3)  ? Or  were  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford 
more  honest  statesmen  than  Littleton  and  Algernon  Sidney  ? 

In  reviewing  the  chief  characters  which  we  iind  at  this  period 
on  the  political  stage,  that  of  the  Queen  need  not  detain  us  long. 
She  was  a very  weak  woman,  full  of  prejudices,  fond  of  flattery, 
always  governed  blindly  by  some  female  favourite,  and,  as  Swift 
bitterly  observes,  u had  not  a stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one 
“ object  at  a time  (*).”  Can  it  be  necessary  to  waste  many  words 
upon  the  mind  of  a woman  who  could  give  as  a reason — a lady’s 
reason  ! — for  dismissing  a cabinet  minister,  that  he  had  appeared 
before  her  in  a tie-wig  instead  of  a full-bottom  (5)  ? Is  it  not 
evident  that  in  such  a case  we  must  study  the  advisers  and  not  the 
character  of  a sovereign — (hat  we  must  look  to  the  setting  rather 
than  to  the  stone  ? 

Ilobert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  at  this  time  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in 
history,  how  it  is  possible  to  attain  both  popularity  and  power 
without  either  genius  or  virtue.  Born  in  1661,  and  bred  in  Pres- 
byterian principles,  which,  however,  he  was  not  slow  in  forsaking, 

(t)  S*c  Bollagtoroke’s  Correspondence,  vol.  I.  scribes  Her  Majesty's  manner  at  a drawing-room  : 
p-  II*.  She  looked  al  us  round  with  her  fan  ill  her 

(ij  To  Lord  Strafford,  Aug.  7.  1713,  tol.  li.  '*  mouth,  and  onco  a miuute  said  about  throe 
p.  “ words  to  some  that  were  nedrest  her.  and  then 

(S)  Comment.  Tol.  It.  p.  139.  ed.  by  Coleridge,  “ she  was  told  dinner  was  roady,  and  went  oat.’ 
IM5  Aagnst  A nil. 

(*)  Hernolr-  relating  »o  the  Change,  Works,  (5)  SCO  It's  Life  of  Swift  P-  185. 
to!,  ill.  p.  n 7.  la  hia  Journal  to  Stella,  be  de- 
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he  entered  parliament  soon  after  the  aeeession  of  King  William, 
and  was,  during  four  years,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  quitting  the  Chair,  in  i704,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Marlborough.  He  was,  however, 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  other  colleagues.  “His  humour,” 
says  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  at  the  time,  “ is  never  to  deal  clearly 
“ or  openly,  but  always  w ith  reserve,  if  not  dissimulation,  and  to 
“ love  tricks  when  not  necessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfaction 
“in  applauding  his  own  cunning  (1).”  He  had  hitherto,  in  a 
great  measure,  skilfully  trimmed  between  the  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  secured  a great  number  of  adherents  from  both.  But, 
almost  immediately  after  his  junction  with  the  latter,  he  began  to 
cabal  against  them;  obtained  private  interviews  with  the  Queen, 
through  the  means  of  Mrs.  Masham ; gradually  worked  himself 
into  her  Majesty’s  confidence,  and  filled  her  with  distrust  of  her 
responsible  advisers.  His  letters  at  that  period  to  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  prove  that  he  knew  how  to  combine  the  most  subtle 
schemes  of  malice  with  the  most  ardent  professions  of  friendship. 

His  plotting  being  at  length  partly  brought  to  light,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  February,  1708.  But  he  immediately  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Tories;  and,  retaining  his  back-stairs  influ- 
ence at  Court,  and  his  early  friends  amongst  the  Dissenters,  he,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  undermined  and  overthrew  the  great  , 

Whig  administration.  He  became  chief  of  that  which  succeeded,  , 

obtained  not  only  the  Treasurer's  stall',  but  the  Earldom  of  Oxford, 
and,  next  to  Mrs.  Masham  herself,  was  now  the  most  important  , 
subject  of  the  realm.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  in  perfection  a 
low  sort  of  management,  and  all  the  baser  arts  of  party,  which 
enabled  him  to  cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  to  sow 
divisions  amongst  his  enemies.  He  spared  neither  pains  nor  pro- 
mises to  secure  adherents.  He  affected  upon  every  question  a 
tone  of  forbearance  and  candour.  But  he  was  one  of  those  inferior 
spirits  w ho  mistake  cunning  for  wisdom.  His  slender  and  pliant 
intellect  was  well  fitted  to  crawl  up  to  the  heights  of  power 
through  all  the  crooked  mazes  and  dirty  by-paths  of  intrigue  ; but 
having  once  attained  the  pinnacle,  its  smallness  and  meanness  w ere 
exposed  to  all  the  world.  From  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the 
expert  party  leader  was  turned  into  the  most  dilatory  and  helpless 
of  ministers,  llis  best  friends  w ere  reduced  to  complain  that  no 
business  could  be  done  with  him.  “ Lord  Treasurer,”  says  Swift, 

“ is  the  greatest  procrastinator  in  the  world.  He  only  says,  ‘ Poll! 

“ poh!  all  will  be  well.’  He  told  Mr.  Lewis  it  should  be  determi- 
ned to-night,  and  so  he  will  say  a hundred  nights  (2).”  Even 


(I)  Private  Wary,  Jan  «.  1706.  Lord  Cowper's  (?)  Journal  to  Stella.  Not.  *.  1711 : W*c.  19.  1711  ; 
Wary  was  printed,  hut  not  published,  by  the  and  April  IS.  1711.  Another  Tory.  Lockhart,  saya 
Roxburgh  Club,  in  1M.11.  and  I have  received  a of  him  : — He  was.  indeed,  very  civil  to  all  who 
copy  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rct.  JE.  C.  Jlawtrcy.  **  addressed  him,  but  be  generally  cither  spoko 
It  had  bccu  «een  by  Coic  in  MS.  “ no  luw  in  their  car.  or  »o  mysteriously,  that 
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his  Insle  for  literature  was  numbered  amongst  his  faults : for  in  him 
(«f  I may  borrow  a phrase  from  Tillolson)  it  was  only  a specious 
and  mgemous  sort  of  idleness.  In  personal  intercourse  he  was 
m.ld,  courteous,  and  conciliatory ; but  in  public  aflairs,  whenever 
he  could  temporise  no  longer,  and  was  driven  to  some  decision,  he 
had  a bias  to  prerogative  and  arbitrary  measures,  as  being  most 
easy  and  convenient  to  himself  (1 ).  With  all  his  indolence  in  busi- 
ness, ho  was  so  jealous  of  its  possession  as  to  claim  from  his  col- 
leagues a larger  share  of  it  than  even  the  greatest  genius  and  acti- 
vity could  have  satisfactorily  transacted.  Such  was  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

Mis  principal  colleague,  Henry  St.  John,  was  born  in  1678.  He 
was  an  only  son  by  his  father’s  first  marriage,  the  heir  to  a good 
I'state  in  Wiltshire,  and  sprung  from  a younger  branch  of  the  Lords 
St  John  of  Blctsoe  — one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  houses 
in  the  kingdom.  His  early  education  was  directed  by  a puritanical 
mother,  whose  imprudent  zeal  compelled  him  painfully  to  peruse 
huge  tomes  of  controversial  divinity  when  far  too  young  to  under- 
stand their  value,  and  thus,  perhaps,  implanted  in  his  mind  the 
tirst  seeds  of  his  aversion  to  the  truths  of  Revelation.  “1  resolve  ” 
lie  says  himself,  writing  to  Swift  in  1721,  “to  make  mv  letter  at 
“ ,easl  as  loD«  88  oue  of  Jour  sermons ; and,  if  you  do  not  mend 
“ my  ncxt  sha11  as  'ong  as  one  of  Dr.  Manton’s,  who  (aught  my 
“ y°u<h  10  J'awni  an,i  prepared  me  to  be  a High  Churchman  that 
“ 1 m,g*>t  nev‘  r hear  him  read,  nor  read  him  more.  ” It  is  in 
fact,  not  a litUe  remarkable,  that  the  two  great  champions  of  High 
Church  at  this  time  — Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  — should  both  have 
been  bred  up  amongst  the  Dissenters.  Manton,  whom  Bolingbroke 
thus  alludes  to,  was  a non- conforming  and  most  voluminous  divine 
very  worthy , but  a little  tedious,  who,  being  impressed  with  some 
fanciful  idea  as  to  the  analogy  of  numbers,  wrote  119  sermons  UDon 
the  119th  Psalm!  «»«pon 

Young  St.  John  pursued  bis  studies  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1700,  was  elected  Member  for 
M otlon  Basset.  He  entered  public  life  endowed  with  every  gift  of 
nature,  of  fortune,  and  of  education,  except  the  most  important  of 
all  — fixed  principle.  A handsome  person,  a strong  constitution 
a most  engaging,  yet  most  dignified,  manner,  were  his  external 
recommendations  ; and  were  supported  by  a rich  fund  of  reading 
deep  powers  of  thought,  and  boundless  ambition.  He  looked 
through  the  characters  of  others  with  a keen  and  searching  eye. 
His  eloquence,  both  commanding  and  rewarding  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  was  ready,  full,  and  gushing,  according  to  his  own 

■ *o* ld"?n  uSk°»0f  hi*  rK'**'  11  ' well  oireiilnl  ore  Uie  mnrt  co«r«. 

Common!  n 370  * nwoppolntlug Urea.  Prom  tlionre,  liow  olleo  ore  iuilulonl  men  the 

f<)  "ImuMJ,.,,  ' soji SlociutoQo,  -oil  orbiirorr  *'**'*“ 
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beautiful  illustration,  it  flowed  like  a stream  that  is  fed  by  an 
abundant  spring,  and  did  not  merely  spout  forth,  like  a frothy 
water,  on  some  gaudy  day  (t).  His  genius  was  vast  and  lofty,  yet 
able  to  contract  itself  at  will  — scarcely  any  thing  too  great  for  its 
grasp,  and  scarcely  any  thing  too  minute  for  its  care.  With  such 
splendid  abilities,  such  active  ambition,  he  might  have  been  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  statesman  of  his,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age. 
But  he  utterly  wanted  virtue.  He  was  no  believer  in  revealed 
religion,  whose  tenets  he  attempted  to  sap  in  his  writings,  and  dis- 
regarded in  Ins  life.  He  had  early  rushed  into  pleasure  with  an 
eagerness  and  excess  that  might  have  been  forgiven  his  youth  and 
his  ardent  passions,  had  he  not  afterwards  continued  them  from  a 
miserable  personal  vanity.  He  aimed  at  being  the  modern  Alci- 
biades  — a man  of  pleasure  at  the  same  time  as  a man  of  business , 
sitting  up  one  night  to  reel  at  a drunken  orgy,  — sitting  up  tlic 
next  to  compose  a despatch  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
bang ; at  one  hour  dealing  forth  his  thunderbolts  of  eloquence  to 
the  awe-struck  senate,  — at  another  whispering  soft  words  at  the 
car  of  yielding  beauty  (2) ! In  this  unworthy  combination  he  hist 
all  dignity  of  mind.  There  ceased  to  be  any  consistency  between  his 
conduct  and  his  language.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  persuasively 
of  the  fatigues  of  business,  yet  no  man  was  ever  more  fretful  and 
uneasy  in  retirement.  For  him,  activity  was  as  necessary  as  air 
for  others.  W hen  excluded  from  public  life,  there  were  no  in- 
trigues, however  low  and  grovelling,  to  which  he  did  not  sloop  in 
order  to  return  to  it.  Yet  all  his  waitings  breathe  the  noblest 
principles  of  independence.  ‘ ‘ Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
“ character,”  says  his  intimate  friend,  Lord  Chesterfield,  “what 
“ can  we  say  but,  Alas  poor  human  nature ! " 

As  a writer,  Lord  Boiingbroke  is,  1 think,  far  too  little  admired 
in  the  present  day.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His  works  naturally 
fail  to  please  us  from  the  false  end  which  they  always  have  in  view, 
and  from  the  sophistical  arguments  which  they  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  urge.  As  a politician,  he  wished  to  prove  that  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  honourable;  as  a philosopher,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  untrue.  To  one  or  the  other  of  these 
points  his  observations  are  almost  always  tending.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if,  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  materials,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  undervalue  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  But,  surely, 
his  style,  considered  apart  from  his  matter,  seems  the  perfection  of 
eloquence.  It  displays  all  the  power  and  richness  of  the  English 
language;  and,  in  all  its  changes,  never  either  soars  into  bombast, 


(1}  See  ihe  loiter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotinm. 

(i)  Voltaire,  in  ono  of  his  letters,  relate.*,  or 
trneuU,  ••  ce  quo  ditail  a to*  compague*  la  plus 
“ fameuM  catin  tic  Lon  tires  : Me*  stcurv  Holing- 
'*  broke  e»t  declare,  aujourd  hul.  Scire Ui rod  tut ! 
“ Sept  unlit*  guiuees  do  route,  me*  moutr,  ol  lout 
pour  nous ! ” See  a note  to  Swift's  Works, 


vol.  xril.  p.  SOI.  Lord  Boiingbroke'*  beautiful 
line*  to  ono  of  thews  ladies 

“ Bear,  thoughtlcw  Clara,"  otc.,— 
secin  to  provo.  that  bad  ho  applied  huiucii  to 
poetry  be  would  Uu>c  excelled  in  U- 
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or  sinks  into  vulgarity.  We  may  observe  with  admiration,  that, 
even  when  defending  the  cause  of  tyranny,  he  knows  how  to  bor- 
row his  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  freedom.  The  greatest 
praise  of  Bolingbroke’s  style  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  it  was  the  study  and  the  model  of  the  two  greatest  minds  of  the 
succeeding  generation — !\Ir.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  former,  as 
is  well  known,  had  socloscly  embued  himself  w ith  it,  that  his  (irst 
publication  was  a most  ingenious,  and,  to  many  persons,  deceptive 
imitation  of  its  manner.  To  Air.  Pitt  it  was  recommended  by  the 
example  and  advice  of  his  illustrious  father,  who,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, observes  of  Oldcastle’s  Remarks,  that  they  “ should  be  studied, 
and  almost  '‘got  by  heart,  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style  (1).” 
Mr.  Pitt,  accordingly,  early  read  and  often  recurred  to  these  political 
writings ; and  he  has  several  times  stated  in  conversation  to  the 
present  Lord  Stanhope,  that  there  w as  scarcely  any  loss  in  literature 
which  he  so  deeply  deplored,  .as  that  no  adequate  record  of  Boling- 
broke’s speeches  should  remain.  What  glory  to  Bolingbroke,  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  master  by  his  pupils ! 

My  observations  upon  Bolingbroke’s  character  have  drawn  me 
from  my  slight  sketch  of  his  political  career.  It  remains  for  me  to 
say,  that,  having  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1700,  he  almost 
immediately  became  one  of  the  most  shining  and  admired  speakers 
of  that  fastidious  assembly.  He  took  the  side  of  the  moderate  Tories, 
and  more  particularly  attached  himself  to  Harley.  W ith  him  he 
joined  the  administration  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  in  1704, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War. 
Marlborough,  especially,  appears  to  have  taken  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  a rising  statesman,  whose  abilities  he 
discerned,  and  on  whose  friendship  he  relied.  44  I am  very  glad,” 
he  writes  to  Godolphin,  “that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with 

Mr.  St.  John’s  diligence,  and  1 am  very  conlidenl  he  will  never 
“ deceive  you  (2).”  On  his  part,  St.  John  professed — perhaps  he 
fell  at  the  time— the  warmest  attachment  to  his  illustrious  patron, 
and  addressed  him  in  such  terms  as  the  following  : “ The  vast  ad- 
dition of  renown  which  your  Grace  has  acquired,  and  the  won- 
derful preservation  of  your  life,  are  subjects  upon  w hich  I can 
44 never  express  the  thousandth  part  of  w’hal  1 feel.  France  and 
44  faction  are  the  only  enemies  England  has  reason  to  fear,  and  your 
“ Grace  will  conquer  both  (3).  ” How  little  was  it  then  foreseen, 
that  the  statesman  who  thus  wtoIc  would  become  the  most  deadli- 
opponent  of  the  hero — the  champion  of  “France  and  faction, 
and  thus,  by  his  own  avowal,  the  enemy  of  England! 


(1)  To  lord  Camelford.  May  *.  17M.  Letter* 
published  by  Lord  Grenville. 

(I)  Letter  to  Lord  Godolphin  July  19.  tlOV. 

(J)  Secretary  St.  John  to  the  Ihike  of  ltarlhn- 
roofb,  May  17.  1706.  la  a prcuous  letter  ol  Au- 


£11*1  |h  170V  we  find  him  professing  t«»  the  Duljo 
the  strongest  tic—  uf  urffllltude  and  «n\loua  y 
deprecating  an  III  peace  which  I*  certain  ruin 
to  us ! *' 
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St.  John,  in  fact,  still  continued  his  close  connection  with  Har- 
ley. He  plunged  deep  with  that  crafty  leader  into  the  intrigues  of 
Mrs.  Masham ; with  him  he  also  was  detected,  and  compelled  to 
resign,  in  February,  1708.  But  on  this  event  he  immediately 
joined  the  Tories,  threw  into  their  scale,  till  then  suspended,  the 
whole  weight  of  his  ability,  and  by  them  was,  at  no  distant  period, 
triumphantly  borne  back  into  office.  In  September,  1710,  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  For  this  post  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  not  only 
understanding,  but  writing,  the  French  language  most  correctly 
— an  accomplishment  which  even  at  present  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon, and  which  at  that  period  was  very  rare.  His  task  in  both 
conducting  and  defending  the  negotiations  for  peace  was  extremely 
arduous.  “ When  I undertook,  ” he  says  himself,  “ in  opposition 
“ to  all  the  confederates,  in  opposition  to  a powerful  turbulent 
“ faction  at  home,  in  opposition  even  to  those  habits  of  thinking 
“ which  mankind  had  contracted  by  the  same  wrong  principle 
“ of  government,  pursued  for  twenty  years,  to  make  a peace,  the 
“ utmost  vigour  and  resolution  became  necessary  (1).  ” It  is  on 
St.  John  that  the  shame  of  the  inglorious  treaty  of  Utrecht  should 
mainly  rest.  He  directed  all  its  steps  from  London ; and  some  fresh 
difficulties  having  unexpectedly  arisen,  he  undertook  to  remove 
them  by  a journey  to  Paris,  and  a conference  with  Torcy.  At 
nearly  the  same  time,  July  1712,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  on  this  new  political 
theatre  displayed  the  same  talent  and  won  the  same  ascendency  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  two  statesmen,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  were  the  leading 
members  of  the  Tory  administration.  At  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion, at  this  period,  were  Lords  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Halifax,  in 
the  House  of  Peers ; General  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  in 
the  Commons.  One  far  greater  than  all  — the  illustrious  Marlbo- 
rough — was  no  longer  in  England.  Mortified  at  the  unworthy 
personal  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  more  especially  at 
the  base  charge  of  peculation  levelled  against  him  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  Continent  in 
November,  1712,  and  was  rejoined  by  his  Duchess  in  the  following 
spring.  After  some  wandering , they  fixed  their  residence  at 
Antwerp,  where  they  could  carry  on  a close  correspondence  with 
their  political  friends,  and  from  whence  ( as  was  shown  by  the 
event ) a very  short  notice  might,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  sum- 
mon them  to  England. 

(1)  To  Lord  Strafford,  April  8.  1711,  Correrp.  rol.  I.  p.  *M. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  eyes  of  all 
England  were  turned  with  anxious  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
chances  of  the  Royal  succession.  That  lhis  could  be  no  very  distant 
prospect  became  evident  from  the  frequent  illnesses  and  declining 
strength  of  the  Queen.  A few  months  more,  it  seemed  probable, 
would  sever  the  last  remaining  link  which  united  the  posterity  of 
Charles  the  First  with  the  throne  of  England.  Warned  by  her 
Majesty’s  precarious  health  to  look  forward,  her  ministers  were 
much  divided  in  their  wishes ; all,  indeed,  professing  alike  their 
attachment  to  the  Hanover  succession,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  secret  partisans  of  the  Pretender. 

The  Lord  Treasurer,  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  appears 
doubtful  in  his  objects  and  crooked  in  his  means.  So  early  as  1710, 
he  had  sent,  through  Abbe  Gaultier,  an  overture  to  Marshal 
Berwick,  the  Pretender’s  natural  brother,  to  treat  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts ; Anne  retaining  the  crown  for  her  life,  and 
securities  being  given  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  England. 
Peace  was,  however,  he  declared,  an  indispensable  preliminary; 
and  he  seemed  no  less  anxious  that  the  whole  negotiation  should  be 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  of  whose 
usual  indiscretion  he  was  probably  aware.  Berwick,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  raised  no  objection  to  these  or  any  other  terms ; and 
Oxford  promised  that  next  year  he  would  transmit  a detailed  and 
specific  plan  for  their  common  object.  No  such  plan,  however, 
arrived ; and , when  pressed  by  the  French  agents,  the  Treasurer 
only  descanted  on  the  importance  of  first  securing  the  army,  or 
returned  such  answers  as  “ Let  us  go  gently,”  and  ‘ ‘ Leave  it  all  to 
“ me.  ” As  the  general  election  approached,  Oxford  became  some- 
what more  explicit,  but  still  gave  nothing  in  writing  beyond  one 
insignificant  sentence  (1),  and  no  more  in  conversation  than  seemed 
requisite  to  secure  the  powerful  support  of  the  Jacobites  for  his 
administration.  The  advice  he  offered  was  also  sometimes  of  a 
very  questionable  nature,  as  that  James  should  leave  Lorraine, 
and  go,  for  example,  to  Venice,  where  he  might  indeed,  as  Oxford 
urged,  have  more  easy  intercourse  with  the  travelling  English  ; 
but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  been  very  far  re- 

0)  "Je  parlerni  a M.  1'Abbo  (GaulUer),  avant  Mackintosh  had  access  to  them  In  1814;  and  some 
*■  son  depart,  au  sujet  «Je  M.  le  t-he^aller.-*  April,  ei tracts  from  his  collections,  by  an  accomplished 
171 S.  The  secret  letters  of  Gaultier  and  Iberville  literary  friend  of  his  and  acquaintance  of  mine, 
to  Torcy  are  not  amongst  the  Stuart  Papers,  but  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No-  115-,  have  been 
in  the  French  diplomatic  archive*.  Sir  James  very  useful  to  me. 
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moved  from  England , and  unable  to  profit  by  any  sudden  con- 
juncture in  his  favour.  On  the  whole,  Marshal  Berwick  and  the 
Pretender  himself  soon  became  convinced  that  Oxford's  view  was 
chiefly  his  own  present  maintenance  in  power,  and  that  he  had  no 
serious  intention  of  assisting  them  (4). 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  this  negotiation,  there  are  several 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Oxford  was,  at  heart,  no  enemy 
to  the  Hanover  succession.  He  had  mainly  helped  to  establish  that 
succession  in  1701,  and  his  vanity  had,  therefore,  an  interest  in 
its  success.  It  was  the  safer  and  the  legal  side  — no  small  recom- 
mendation to  a very  timid  man.  His  Presbyterian  connections — 
his  frequent  overtures  for  a reconciliation  with  the  Whigs — his 
perpetual  disagreements  with  his  more  decided  Jacobite  colleagues 
— his  avowed  contempt  of  the  old  Stuart  policy — might  all  be 
pleaded  as  arguments  on  the  same  side.  I say  nothing  of  his  loud 
and  eager  professions  of  zeal  at  the  Court  of  Hanover ; but,  on  the 
whole,  I do  not  doubt  that  he  would  readily  have  promoted  the 
accession  of  that  family,  if  he  could  have  been  assured  of  their 
favour  afterwards,  or  if  he  could  have  brought  them  in  with  small 
trouble  and  no  hazard  to  himself.  But  indolence  and  caution 
were  always  the  main  springs  of  his  character;  and,  perhaps, 
those  of  his  contemporaries  knew  him  best  who  believed  that  he 
had  no  fixed  designs  at  all  (2). 

Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  had  plunged  into  the  Jacobite 
intrigues  headlong  and  decisively.  Of  the  usual  incitements  to 
Jacobitism — high  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  indefeasible  alle- 
giance— he  was,  indeed,  utterly  destitute;  but  he  was  no  less 
destitute  of  that  zeal  for  civil  rights  and  the  Protestant  religion 
which  bound  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion. Without  any  prejudice  on  cither  side,  he  looked  solely  and 
steadily  at  his  personal  interests  He  perceived  that  his  Tory  con- 
nections and  his  ties  with  France  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
at  Hanover,  and  left  him  little  to  expect  from  that  family  upon  the 
throne.  The  same  reason,  however,  would  render  him  a favourite 
with  “ King  James  the  Third,  ” especially  should  that  empty  title 
become  more  substantial  through  his  aid.  He,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  forward  the  views  of  the  Jacobites.  We  find  him,  at  the 
end  of  1712,  in  secret  communication  with  them  (3);  and  during 
the  two  following  years,  he  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  French 
agents,  Gaultier  and  Iberville,  in  their  private  letters,  as  holding 
with  them  most  confidential  intercourse,  and  giving  them  most 
friendly  counsels. 


(I)  “ n eat  moraleraent  certain  qno  toutes  lea  (2)  Soo  Bollngbroke’s  Letter  to  Wyndham,  end 
" avance*  qu  ll  nous  avail  faitrern  aTnlent  cn  pour  Cunningham  * Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  803.  Tbe  latter, 
“ motif  quo  son  propre  inu* rot,  afln  de  julndre  lea  however,  Is,  I must  admit,  very  poor  authority 
“ Jarobllm  aox  Tory.*,  ct  par  la  m*  rend  re  le  plus  for  any  fact  or  opinion. 

••  fort  dan*  le  Parlemenl,  el  y faire  approuver  la  (3)  Macpherauns  Paper*,  tol.  II.  p.  867. 
ptlx.’r  Mum.  dc Berwick,  tom.  ii.  p.  182. ed.  1778. 
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Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  Jacohites  conld 
also  reckon  on  Secretary  Bromley  (1),  and  the  Dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Ormond.  Some  others,  such  as  Lord  CbanceUor  llar- 
court,  may  be  considered  as  uncertain  or  wavering ; and  several, 
like  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  sincere  friends  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. . 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  an  administration  thus  variously 
composed  could  not  long  remain  cordially  united.  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  leaders  of  separate 
and  jarring  divisions.  The  former,  as  far  as  professions  could  go, 
was  indeed  most  smooth  and  complying.  In  his  own  expression, 
“ If  the  company  should  say  Harrow  on  the  Hill  or  Maidenhead 
“ were  the  nearest  way  to  Windsor,  I would  go  with  them,  and 
“ never  dispute  it,  if  that  would  give  content,  and  I might  not  be 
forced  to  swear  it  was  so  (2).  ” But,  in  practice,  Lord  Oxford 
was  by  no  means  the  easy  coUeague  he  describes.  All  those  who 
knew  him  bitterly  complain  of  his  little  jealousies  and  want  of 
confidence,  of  the  undue  share  which  he  claimed  in  business,  of 
his  dilatory  manner  of  transacting  it.  So  early  as  May , 1 71 1 , we 
find  Bolingbroke  write  to  Lord  Orrery, — “ We  who  are  reputed 
“ to  be  in  Mr.  Harley’s  intimacy|  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing 
“ him,  and  none  of  talking  freely  with  him.  As  he  is  the  only 
“ true  channel  through  which  the  Queen’s  pleasure  is  conveyed  to 
“ us,  there  is  and  must  be  a perfect  stagnation,  till  he  is  pleased 
“ to  open  himself,  and  set  the  water  flowing.  ” The  feuds  between 
the  two  ministers  were  frequently  composed,  more  especially  by 
Swift,  their  common  friend.  But  as  the  subject  matter  of  divi- 
sion still  remained,  it  always  broke  out  afresh  with  aggravated 
rancour. 

Such  was  the  stateof  parties  when  parliament  met  in  April,  1713. 
At  this  period  the  ministers  were  by  no  means  apprehensive  of 
defeat  in  cither  House.  Of  the  Upper,  Swift  writes,  on  the  day 
before  the  meeting,  “ Lord  Treasurer  is  as  easy  as  a lamb.  They 
“ are  mastering  up  the  proxies  of  the  absent  Lords,  but  they  are 
“ not  in  any  fear  of  wanting  a majority,  which  death  and  acci- 
“ dents  have  increased  this  year  (3).”  In  the  Commons  their  pre- 
ponderance was  even  more  secure.  But  that  House  being  then 
under  the  operation  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  in  its  third  and  last 
session,  both  parties  showed  great  timidity  in  all  their  movements, 
and  were  anxious  not  to  commit  themselves  to  any  measures  that 
might  impair  their  popularity  at  the  ensuing  elections. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  following  message  was  presented  from 
her  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons 

(1)  Bromley  Is  mentioned  in  IbeTTllle's  Instrur-  (3)  Journal  to  Stella,  April  8.(1713.  Bolingbroke 
tlonji  as  **  on  homme  attaclid  presqoe  ouierle-  also  exported  that 44  the  session  will  be  quiet  and 
“ roent  an  parti  du  Hoi  (Jacques)."  Sept. «.  1713.  short."  To  Lord  Orrerr,  March  «.  *718. 

(?)  Harley  to  Lord  Godolpbin.  Sept.  10.  1707. 

Append  toSodten Hie.  p.  6*8 
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“ Anne  R.  As  it  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crow  s 
“ to  make  peace  and  war,  I have  ratified  the  treaties  of  peace 
“ and  commerce  with  France,  which  had  been  signed  by  my  or- 
“ der,  and  have  concluded  a treaty  with  Spain,  which  will  be 
“ signed  at  Utrecht  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  ministers  are  arrived 
“ there.” 

These  treaties  were  then  laid  before  the  House.  The  stipula- 
tions being  already  well  known,  and  a large  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons having  shown  a determination  to  support  them,  no  debate 
was  attempted  on  the  general  question.  It  would  have  been  but 
poor  generalship  to  have  attacked  the  whole  line  with  such  inferior 
forces,  instead  of  singling  out  the  weakest  points.  The  Opposition 
accordingly  made  a resolute  stand  on  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  which  they  knew  that  many  of  the  Minis- 
terial members  were  disinclined.  This  9th  article  provided  that 
all  laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since  1664,  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  any  goods  coming  from  France,  should  be  repealed ; 
and  that,  within  two  months,  a law  should  be  passed  that  no  higher 
custom  duties  should  be  paid  for  goods  brought  from  France  than 
were  payable  for  the  like  goods  brought  from  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Now  the  latter  clause  was  a direct  violation  of  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty,  according  to  which  the  duties  on  the  Portuguese 
wines  were  always  to  be  lower  by  one  third  than  the  duties  on  the 
French  (1) ; and  this  violation  would,  of  course,  have  lost  the  Eng- 
lish all  their  trade  with  Portugal,  which  was  at  this  time  by  far 
the  most  thriving  and  advantageous  they  possessed.  Their  rising 
manufactures  of  silk,  of  linen,  and  of  paper  were,  moreover, 
threatened  with  unequal  competition  and  probable  ruin.  The 
merchants  and  practical  men  of  business — in  that  unenlightened 
age  such  men  were  usually  preferred  to  theorists  and  speculators 
— with  scarcely  an  exception,  viewed  this  project  with  dismay; 
and  it  has  been  calculated,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  that,  had 
the  project  passed,  the  annual  balance  against,  or  loss  to,  Great 
Britain,  would  have  been  not  less  than  1.400,0001.  (2) : so  that,  on 
the  whole,  I think  we  may  fully  agree  with  Bishop  Burnet,  that, 
“ if  even  we  had  been  as  often  beat  by  the  French  as  they  had 
“ been  by  us,  this  would  have  been  thought  a very  hard  treaty  (3).” 
The  subject  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  May,  the  day  appointed  to  bring  in  a bill  to  make  good  the  8th 
and  9th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  when  the  Oppo- 
sition put  forth  all  their  strength.  Mr.  Gould,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Lcchmere,  an  eminent  lawyer,  Sir  Peter  King,  and 
General  Stanhope,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  on  that 
side.  They  were  ably  answered  by  Sir  William  Wyndbam  and 

(l)  Seethe  treaty  in  the  Commons'  Journals  (or  f (t)  Mo rp hereon'*  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  ill. 
1713.  p.  348.  p.  31.  ed.  1805. 

(3)  Burnet's  History,  vol.  II. .p.  6*0.  fol.  ed. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (a  person  who,  by  his  industry  and  abilities, 
had,  much  to  his  honour,  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a foot- 
man) ; and,  though  they  were  joined  by  several  of  the  other  party, 
such  as  Sir  George  Newland  and  Mr.  Hcysham,  they  were,  on  the 
division,  outvoted  by  252  against  130.  Yet  Bolingbrokc  himself 
admits  that  “ the  treaties  met  with  the  coldest  reception  when 
“ they  were  laid  before  the  Houses ; and  those  who  were  fright- 

ened  out  of  their  senses,  lest  they  should  not  be  made,  affected 
“ to  appear  very  indifferent  to  them  when  they  were  made  (1).” 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  committee  on  the 
Bill,  and  heard  several  merchants  at  their  bar  argue  and  protest 
against  it.  A debate  then  ensued,  remarkable  for  a singular  burst 
of  party  feeling.  General  Stanhope,  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
one  of  the  merchants,  had  quoted  in  his  speech  some  words  from 
the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  Charles  the  Second’s  reign. 
Upon  this,  the  Speaker,  supposing  Stanhope  to  be  mistaken,  rose, 
and  exclaimed,  “ There  is  no  such  thing  in  that  Act!”  The  Ge- 
neral hereupon  desired  the  clerk  at  the  table  to  read  the  Act  in 
question,  when  it  appeared  that  his  quotation  was  right,  and  both 
he  and  several  other  members  then  inveighed  with  much  passion 
on  the  Speaker’s  blunder.  This  little  anecdote  most  strongly 
shows  the  mutual  animosities  and  rancour  of  the  limes.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  any  rude  interruption  from  the  Speaker,  or 
any  harsh  invectives  against  him,  are,  perhaps,  the  very  furthest 
extremity  to  which  its  party  spirit  ever  runs! 

On  the  following  days,  some  more  mercantile  petitioners  were 
heard  at  the  bar  against  the  Bill ; and  the  former  speakers  on  that 
side  renewed  and  enforced  their  arguments,  thus  backed  by  the 
testimony  of  practical  men.  Through  these  means,  a powerful 
effect  was  made  upon  the  Ministerial  phalanx.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
iner,  member  for  Suffolk,  a man  of  great  weight  with  the  House  on 
all  occasions,  and  more  peculiarly  on  this,  because  in  his  general 
politics  a Tory,  supported  the  objections  of  the  Whigs ; and  at  last, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  question  that  the  Bill  should  be  en- 
grossed, it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  194  to  185.  Thus  was 
warded  off  one  at  least  of  the  dangers  of  Ute  inglorious  negotiations 
at  Utrecht  (2) ! 

Emboldened  by  this  hard-won  victory,  the  Whig  leaders  deter- 
mined to  try  an  address  in  both  Houses,  entreating  the  Queen  “ to 
“ use  her  most  pressing  instances  for  removing  the  Pretender  from 
“ the  Duke  of  Lorraine’s  dominions.”  This  was  moved  in  the 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  on  the  29Ui  of  June,  without  any 
previous  notice.  The  Court  party  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 

(1)  To  Hr.  Prior,  July  *.  1713.  Correap.  tol.  ,11.  *•  two  or  three  days’  uncertainty,  an  opinion 
p.  437.  *•  spread  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  gave  op  the  point." 

(i)  According  to  Itotingbroke.  **  The  reason  of  To  Lord  Strafford,  June  20.  1713. 

*'  U»c  majority  was.  that  there  had  been,  during 
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prise.  A pause  ensued.  At  last,  Lord  ISorth  rose,  and  endea- 
voured to  have  the  motion  set  aside,  observing,  that  it  would  show 
a distrust  of  her  Majesty’s  intentions.  He  asked,  also,  where, 
after  all,  they  would  have  the  Pretender  live ; since  most,  if  not 
all,  the  powers  of  Europe  were,  like  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  her  Majesty.  But,  no  one  venturing 
openly  to  oppose  the  motion,  it  was  unanimously  carried. 
t K 1st  of  July,  General  Stanhope  brought  forward  the  same 

^Tlnolion  in  the  Commons.  Here  also  no  opposition  was  attempted. 
Hut  Sir  William  Whillocke  artfully  threw  out,  that  he  “ remem- 
“ bered  the  like  address  was  formerly  made  to  the  Protector  for 
“ having  Charles  Stuart  removed  out  of  France.”  This  was  meant 
to  remind  the  House  how  soon  afterwards,  in  spite  of  that  vote, 
Charles  had  been  restored  to  the  throne.  The  Jacobites,  however, 
having  the  fear  of  the  approaching  elections  before  their  eyes,  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet ; and  the  two  addresses  were  carried  up  to 
her  Majesty,  whose  answers  were  in  the  same  sense,  but  evidently 
cold  and  constrained. 

The  negotiation  opened  in  consequence  at  Paris  led  to  no  good 
result.  It  was  always  skilfully  eluded  by  the  French  ministers, 
and  never  heartily  pressed  by  the  English.  Their  agent,  Prior, 
speaks  of  it  with  ridicule  in  his  letters.  “ To  say  the  truth,  my 
“ dear  Lord  Bolingbroke,  M.  de  Torcy  thinks  us  all  mad.  He 
“ asked  toie  many  questions,  which,  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
“ world,  I did  not  answer;  as,  for  instance,  how  we  can  oblige  a 
“ man  to  go  from  one  place  when  we  forbid  all  others  to  receive 
“ him  (1)?  ” But  even  further,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  Gaultier,  that  Bolingbroke  himself  had,  with  singular 
baseness,  privately  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  pretexts 
for  eluding  his  own  public  demands  (2)  1 

Some  other  proceedings  of  this  session  seem  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  House  of  Commons  proposed  to  renew  the  duty  on 
malt  for  another  year.  A question  then  arose  whether  or  not 
this  duty  should  be  laid  on  the  whole  island ; the  Scotch  mem- 
bers becing  most  eager  and  vehement  against  bearing  any  share 
of  it.  Finding  themselves  out-voted,  and  the  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  they  held  several  private  conferences  with  the  peers 
of  their  party ; sent  an  address  to  the  Queen ; and,  finding  this 
ineffectual,  indignantly  agreed  to  move  for  an  act  for  dissolving 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Such  a motion  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Findlatcr,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  produced  a long  debate.  Lord  Peterborough  in- 
dulged his  lively  fancy.  He  observed,  “ that  though  sometimes 
“there  happened  a difference  between  man  and  wife,  yet  it 
“did  not  presently  break  the  marriage;  so,  in  the  like  man- 

(1)  Bolingbroke's  Corrwpond..  yoI.  U.  p.  678.  (f)  To  M do  Jorcy,  Dec.  18.  and  1*.  ITI8. 
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“nor,  though  England,  who  in  this  national  marriage  must  be 
“ supposed  to  Ik;  the  husband,  might,  in  some  instances,  have 
“been  unkind  to  the  lady,  yet  she  ought  not  presently  to  sue 
“for  a divorce,  the  rather  because  she  had  very  much  mended 
“her  fortune  by  this  match.”  The  Duke  of  Argyle  said,  “ that 
“it  was  true  he  had  a great  hand  in  making  the  Union  ; that 
a the  chief  reason  that  moved  him  to  it  was  the  securing  the 
“ Protestant  succession,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that  might  be 
“done  as  well  now  if  the  Union  were  dissolved;  and  that,  if 
“ it  were  not,  he  did  not  expect  long  to  have  cither  property 
“left  in  Scotland  or  liberty  in  England  (1)1” 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bolingbroke — undoubtedly  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  time  — took  any  part  in  the  debate.  Hut  his  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
may  excite  some  serious  reflections  at  the  present  period  : “ Your 
“Grace  will  wonder  when  I tell  you  that  they  intend  to  move 
“ in  our  House,  on  Monday,  to  dissolve  the  Union.  You  may 
“be  sure  that  all  those  whose  spirits  are  naturally  turbulent  and 
“restless — all  those  who  have  languished  under  expectation, 
“and  all  those  who  have  any  personal  resentment,  take  this  oc- 
“casion  to  add  to  the  cry  and  to  pursue  their  owu  views  by 

“ intermingling  them  in  this  cause We  shall,  I believe,  ground 

“on  this  motion  a bill  to  make  it  high  treason,  by  any  overt 
“act,  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If,  after  this, 
“we  go  on  to  show  them  all  reasonable  indulgence,  and  at  the 
“same  time  to  show  to  them  and  to  all  mankind  a firmness  of 
“resolution  and  a steadiness  of  conduct,  good  will  have  crane 
“out  of  evil,  and  we  shall  reap  some  benefit  from  this  contrk- 
“tf.mcs(2).” 

To  any  one  who  considers  either  the  nature  of  this  question, 
or  the  usual  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  di- 
vision on  Lord  Findlaler’s  motion  will  appear  not  a little  surpri- 
sing. Fifty-four  peers  volcd  for  it,  and  exactly  as  many  against 
it.  Proxies  verc  then  called  for;  and,  there  being  13  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  17  in  the  negative,  it  was  rejected  by  a majority 
of  only  four.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Jhis  subject,  like  every  oilier 
in  the  session,  was  considered  not  so  much  on  national  as  on 
party  grounds.  And  if  such  a course  could  ever  deserve  indul- 
gence, it  would  surely  be  at  a crisis  when  the  fate  of  the  Ha- 
nover succession  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  with  it  the 
fate  of  fhc  Protestant  establishment,  of  tlie  British  Constitution, — 
of  every  thing  that  we  cherish  as  dear,  or  respect  as  venerable  (3) ! 


(I)  Parliamentary  History,  tol.  ?!.  p.  1117.  Sec 
•bo  Lockhart's  Comment,  (p.  *1V— 457.)  fora  very 
full  account  of  iliis  proceeding 
(s)  Dolingbrokes  Correspond.,  tol.  II.  p.  v>9. 

(3)  A curious  account  of  this  division  Is  given 
in  a letter  to  Swift  from  Erasmus  Lewis,  «t  that 


time  M.  P.  for  Lostwllhlel  Ho  tolls  os  that  both 
Ihe  Tory  poors  who  toted  with  Ore  Lord  Trea- 
surer against  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  anti  the 
Scotch  who  voted  for  It,  were  “under  agonies" 
lest  they  themselves  should  bo  victorious  l “ In 
*•  all  the  time  1 hate  been  conversant  in  business, 
* \ 
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Another  party  matter  was  the  favour  shown  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Dr.  Sachevcrell.  The  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
forbidding  him  to  preach  during  the  space  of  three  years,  ex- 
pired on  the  23d  of  March ; and  on  the  Sunday  following  he  held 
forth,  for  the  first  time,  at  his  own  church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  and, 
taking  for  his  text  the  words,  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
“know  not  what  they  do  (1),”  drew  an  unseemly  parallel  be- 
tween his  own  sufferings  and  the  Redeemer’s  Passion.  The  House 
of  Commons,  anxious  to  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  former 
proceedings  against  him,  appointed  him  to  the  honour  of  preach- 
ing before  them  on  the  Restoration  Day;  and  the  Court  was  no 
less  forward  in  conferring  a rich  benefice  upon  him.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  any  man  attained  a higher  pilch  of  popularity.  Wc 
are  told,  that  as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
his  trial,  the  by-standers  used  eagerly  to  press  about  him,  and 
strive  for  the  happiness  of  kissing  his  hands  (2).  We  are  told 
that,  on  his  journey  through  Wales,  even  our  princes  in  their 
progresses  could  scarcely  have  vied  with  his  reception  (3)  • that 
the  day  on  which  his  sentence  expired  was  celebrated,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  with  extra- 
ordinary rejoicings  (4).  W'ould  not  all  this  appear  to  imply  that 
he  must  have  possessed  some  degree  of  talent  or  of  merit?  Yet 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of 
his  enemies,  represents  him  as  utterly  foolish,  ignorant,  ungrate- 
ful— his  head  reeling  with  vanity,  his  heart  overflowing  with 
gall  (3).  This  venerated  idol,  when  we  come  to  try  its  sub- 
stance, appears  little  more  than  a stock  or  a stone.  But  Sache- 
verell  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  a popular  party 
doctrine — as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  the  High  Church 
cause;  and  the  multitude,  which  always  looks  to  persons  much 
more  than  to  principles,  can  rarely  be  won  over,  until  even 
the  clearest  maxim  appears  embodied  in  some  favourite  leader. 

The  7th  of  July  had  been  appointed  by  the  Queen  as  a day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  for  what  she  termed  “ the  safe  and  honourable 
“ peace  lately  concluded.”  Both  Houses  went  in  procession  to 
St.  Paul  s ; and  in  the  evening  there  were  extensive  illuminations 
blazing  forth  from  the  city,  and  magnificent  fire-works  played  ofl' 


'*  I never  before  observed  both  sides  at  the  same 
**  lime  acting  parts  which  they  thought  con- 
‘ trary  to  their  Interest*  t"  bee  Swift's  Works, 
vol.  i?l.  p.  71. 

(1)  St.  Luke,  cb.  will.  34.  On  this  sermon  we 
find  In  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.  April  8. : “ 1 went 
“ to  Lord  Treasurer's  at  six,  wiiere  1 found  Dr. 
*•  Sachevcrell,  who  told  us  that  the  bookseller 
“ had  given  him  100/.  for  his  sermon  preached 
" last  Sunday,  aud  intended  to  print  30.000.  1 be- 
" lieve  he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  aud  will 
“ hardly  sell  above  half.” 

(8)  Horners  History,  vol.  11.  p.  343  fol.  ed. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  M3. 


(4)  Uncial's  History,  vol.  vl.  p.  too. 

(*j  Sir  Walter  Scott  truly  observes  : “ Although 
*‘ the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  in  consequent  o 
“ of  the  ferment  raised  by  Ibis  silly  tool,  the 
••  eminent  writers  of  their  party  seldom  menliou 
•*  him  but  with  contempt.'’  Note  to  Swift’s  Works, 
vol.  vl.  p.  850.  As  to  Sac  hocereU  s real  principles, 
1 have  found  (he  following  entry  In  a “ Minute 
“of  what  was  resolved  on  by  ltl#  Majesty  aud 
“ Earl  Bollngbroke,"  October  14.  1715  (Stuart 
Papers).—"  Sachevcrell  to  make  his  way  to  the 
••  king  (on  his  landing)  unless  he  can  he  more 
“ useful  In  Louilou.'’ 
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from  the  river.  The  Queen,  however,  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending ; and  the  Whigs  kept  aloof  from  a pageant  which,  in 
their  eyes,  most  have  appeared  a profanation. 

On  the  1 6 th  of  the  same  month  the  Queen  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  prorogue  Parliament  in  person.  “ My  Lords  and 
“ Gentlemen,  ” she  said,  “ at  my  coming  to  the  Crown  I found  a 
“ war  prepared  for  me.  God  has  blessed  my  arms  with  many  vic- 
“ lories,  and  at  last  has  enabled  me  to  make  them  useful  by  a safe 
“ and  honourable  peace.  I heartily  thank  you  for  the  assistance 
“ you  have  given  me  therein,  and  I promise  myself  that,  with  your 
“ concurrence,  it  will  be  lasting.  To  this  end  I recommend  it  to 
“ you  all  to  make  my  subjects  truly  sensible  of  what  they  gain  by 
“ the  peace.  ” 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  address  of  Queen  Anne  with  that  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  a century  afterwards,  on  closing  the  session 
of  1814.  We  shall  find  that  the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht  is  com- 
mended with  far  higher  praise  than  the  triumphant  peace  of  Paris. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  ask  statesmen  “ to  make  my  subjects  truly 
“sensible”  of  the  glory  of  the  latter.  We  may  observe,  also, 
that  the  Prince  Regent,  in  alluding  to  the  great  victories  of  the 
war,  pays  a proper  and  natural  tribute  to  “ the  consummate  skill 
“ and  ability  displayed  by  the  great  commander  whose  services  you 
“ have  so  justly  acknowledged.”  In  Queen  Anne’s  speech,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  meanly  and  enviously  shut 
out  from  all  notice.  Did  Harley  and  St.  John  really  think  that  his 
glory  depended  on  their  notice,  or  that  they  could  lower  his  fame 
by  suppressing  his  praises  ? 

The  Parliament,  thus  prorogued,  was  dissolved  a few  days 
afterwards.  At  this  period  the  hopes  of  the  lcadiug  Whigs  seem 
to  have  been  greatly  depressed.  The  Hanoverian  minister  was 
told  by  Stanhope  that  “the greatest  number  of  country  gentle- 
“ men  is  rather  against  us  than  for  us ; ” and  the  General  added 
his  opinion,  that  “ if  things  continue  ever  so  short  a time  on  the 
“ present  footing,  the  Elector  will  not  come  to  the  Crow’n  un- 
“ less  he  conies  with  an  army  (1).”  The  Whigs  made,  how- 
ever, the  most  of  their  cause  in  their  appeals  at  the  elections. 
They  inveighed,  and  not  without  success,  against  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  of  their  opponents.  To  show  their  concern  for  trade, 
and  especially  for  the  staple  commodity  of  England,  they  in 
most  places  wore  pieces  of  wool  in  their  hats;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Tories  assumed  green  boughs,  as  seeking  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  most  popular  event  in  English  history — the 
Restoration  (2). 

It  is  a melancholy  reflection  for  human  nature,  how  easily  and 

(I)  Schulz  to  Uotbmar,  Oet.  3. 1713.  Macphersoo.  llkf*  manner  symbol*  am  a mod  on  the  Prelender* 

sol.  II.  |>.  SOS . birth-day  In  1716.  The  Jacobites  wore  while  rose* 

(J)  Hint  of  Europe,  1718  and  1716.  I find  from  and  the  Whigs  farthing  warming-pan*  • (Loiter 
a Idler  In  the  Stuart  Papers,  that  there  were  in  of  Mr.  Thgs.  Inncs,  London,  June  11.  1716.) 
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completely  even  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  even  the  most  intel- 
ligent people  may  sometimes  be  imposed  upon.  There  seems  some 
inherent  proneness  in  mankind  to  great  national  delusions.  The 
same  men  whom  we  find  as  individuals  watchful  and  wary,  not 
readily  trusting  professions,  nor  often  misled  by  appearances,  as  a 
body  will  often  swallow  open-mouthed  the  most  glaring  absurdities 
and  contradictions ; and  the  press,  which  ought  to  be  the  detector 
of  such  delusions,  will  sometimes  stoop  to  be  their  instrument. 
Thus,  in  the  elections  of  1713.  it  is  certain  that  a very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  were  zealously  attached  to  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  Tory  administration  was  well 
known  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  that  family,  and  was  publicly  ac- 
cused of  favouring  the  cause  of  its  rival.  We  might,  therefore, 
have  presumed  that  the  people  of  England  must  needs  have  taken 
one  or  the  other  course — have  cooled  in  their  zeal  either  for  a 
Protestant  King,  or  for  Jacobite  ministers.  Yet,  with  wonderful 
blindness,  they  resolutely  adhered  to  both ; and,  while  devoutly 
praying  for  the  Electress  Sophia,  as  heir  presumptive,  while 
solemnly  burning,  on  the  18th  of  November,  amidst  unanimous 
huzzas,  figures  of  the  Dpvil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender  (1),  they 
yet  returned  to  Parliament  a vast  majority  of  friends  to  an  admi- 
nistration which,  in  all  its  actions,  studied  the  advantage  of  one  at 
least  of  those  three  personages.  The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  vic- 
torious in  several  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  were  not 
losers  by  this  election,  as  compared  to  the  last ; but  they  still  formed 
but  a feeble  fraction  of  the  House  of  Commons ; while,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  continued  to  exert  a manifest 
ascendency. 

The  scope  of  this  work  appears  to  me  to  impose  the  necessity, 
and  the  period  of  a general  election  to  afford  the  occasion,  for  my 
giving  some  details  on  the  composition  ofboth  Houses  at  this  period. 

First,  then,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Jt  comprised,  at  this  period, 
one  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge ; twenty-two  other  Dukes, 
two  Marquesses,  sixty-four  Earls,  ten  Viscounts,  and  sixty-seven 
Barons.  These,  with  twenty-six  Spiritual  and  sixteen  Scotch 
Representative  Peers,  made  up  a total  of  207 ; several  of  whom, 
however,  as  Roman  Catholics,  could  take  no  part  in  public  business. 
Jn  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  at  the  accession  of  William 
the  Fourth,  we  find  them,  at  this  latter  period,  amount  to  390, 
including  four  Spiritual  and  twenty-eight  Temporal  Representa- 
tive Peers  from  Ireland — an  increase,  certainly,  not  at  all  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  improvement  of  properties  and  the 
increase  of  population.  In  fact,  the  proportion  between  the  Peers 
and  the  population  will  be  found  nearly  the  same  at  both  periods. 

(l)  HM.  of  Europe  for  1713  and  HU,  p.  Til#  lSUi  of  flotoBjwr  *<u  (lie  aoaiumrj  of 
gucQu  Lluabetb  s acccsmo. 
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Were  such  limits  to  be  outstepped  in  any  very  great  degree,  the 
result  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  injuriously  by  the  landed  interest, 
as  withdrawing  considerable  proprietors  from  the  representation 
of  the  counties,  and  throwing  that  representation  into  inferior 
hands. 

Of  the  207  Peerages  which  existed  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  not  more  than  fifty-two  remained  unaltered  at  the  death 
of  George  the  Fourth.  But  the  rest  were  by  no  means  all  ex- 
tinctions. Many  appear  changed  only  from  promotions  in  rank — 
as,  for  example,  the  Earls  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  are  continued  in  collateral  branches,  and 
under  lower  but  more  ancient  titles,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  Dukedom  and  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury.  It  may  not  be 
undeserving  of  notice  as  a singularity,  that  plough,  in  1714,  the 
body  of  Peers  was  so  much  smaller  than  in  1#30,  a greater  number 
of  them  held  the  rank  of  Dukes. 

The  Douse  of  Commons  then,  and  throughout  that  century, 
consisted  of  558  Members;  513  being  sent  from  England,  and  43 
from  Scotland.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  how  large  a 
number  of  the  family  interests  and  local  ties  which  still  exist,  or, 
at  least,  which  existed  before  Lord  Grey’s  administration,  were  in 
force  at  this  early  period.  We  find,  in  this  Parliament,  a Drake 
returned  for  Amersham,  a Grimston  for  St.  Albans,  a Whitmore 
for  Bridgnorth,  a Musgrave  for  Carlisle,  a Cholmondcley  for 
Cheshire,  a Bathurst  for  Cirencester,  a Bankes  for  Corffc  Castle, 
a Lowther  for  Cumberland,  a Wynn  for  Denbigh,  a Mundy  for 
Derby,  a Foley  for  Droitwich,  and  another  Foley  for  Hereford, 
a Hervcy  for  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  a,Mostyn  for  Flint,  an  Eliot 
for  St.  Germains,  a Berkeley  for  Gloucestershire,  a Brownlow  for 
Grantham,  an  A’Court  for  Heytesbury,  Lord  Hinchinbrook  for 
Huntingdon,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  for  Kent,  a Siblhorp  for  Lin- 
coln, a WTalpole  for  Lynn,  a Wentworth  for  Malton,  a Bruce  for 
Marlborough,  a Vaughan  for  Merioneth,  Thomas  Cartwright  for 
Northamptonshire,  a Filzwilliam  for  Peterborough,  an  Edgcombe 
for  Plympton,  a Fleetwood  for  Preston,  a Cocks  for  Reigale,  a Ver- 
non for  Stafford,  a Cecil  for  Stamford,  a Dowdcswcll  for  Tewkes- 
bury, a Greville  for  Warwick,  and  a Forester  for  Wcnlock  (1). 
These  hereditary  seats  in  Parliament,  combining  in  some  degree 
the  permanence  of  Peerages  with  the  popularity  of  Elections — 
these  feelings  of  mutual  kindness,  which  bound  together  our 
wealthy  gentry  and  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  brought  them 
into  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse — these  bulwarks  against 
any  sudden  and  overwhelming  tide  of  popular  delusion — appear 
to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  good  working 

(!)  See  a ll«t  of  this  Hoosc  of  Common*  In  the  Ihtw.  for  instance,  dots  nul  contain  the  Dame  of 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vl.  p.  I2W.  Tho  list  .Steele.  He  was  member  for  Stockbri<l£0.  (Hist 
i*.  however,  Incontct  in  tone  particular* ; and  of  Europe  for  1713  aud  m*.  p.  26$  ) 
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of  our  ancient  constitution,  and,  still  more,  of  its  long  duration. 
Thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  them,  the  constitution  of  England 
might  long  be  compared  to  its  country, — smooth  yet  not  uniform, 
diversified  yet  not  rugged,  equally  removed  from  the  impracticable 
heights  of  democracy  or  the  dead  level  of  despotism  {1 } ! 

In  support  of  this  opinion  I may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  ns  in  ours,  all  the  eminent  statesmen 
of  the  age,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  owed  to  the  smaller  bo- 
roughs, now  disfranchised,  cither  their  introduction  into  public 
life,  or  their  refuge  during  some  part  of  it.  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowpc'r  sat  for  Beralslon,  Lord  Chancellor  King  for  the  same  place, 
Harley  for  Tregony,  Craggs  afterwards  for  the  same,  Walpole  for 
Castle  Rising,  Steele  for  Stockbridge,  Addison  for  Malmesbury, 
Prior  for  East  Grinstead,  Stanhope  for  Wondover,  Lord  Chester- 
field for  St.  Gcrtnain§,  Pulteney  for  Heydon,  Shippen  forBramber, 
and  Bolingbroke  for  Wolton  Basset!  Such  were  the  brilliant 
results  of  our  late  representative  system.  We  have  now  irrevo- 
cably cut  off  the  fountain  head.  But  we  wisely  expect  that  the 
stream  will  not  cease  to  flow ! 

I am  not,  however,  a blind  and  indiscriminate  admirer  of  our 
former  Parliamentary  constitution.  Its  most  indefensible  part,  I 
mean  the  sale  and  purchase  of  seats,  may  be  traced  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  is  commonly  supposed.  When  Mr.  Ilallam 
stiles  that  this  practice  is  never  mentioned  in  any  book  that  he 
remembers  to  have  seen,  of  an  earlier  dale  than  1760  (2),  he,  for 
once,  departs  from  his  usual  accuracy.  Thus,  for  instance,  wc 
find  I^ady  Mary  Montagu  write  to  her  husband  in  1714,  when  he 
wished  to  come  into  Parliament,  “ Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  way 
“ to  deposit  a certain  sum  ifi  some  friend’s  hands,  and  buy  some 
“ little  Cornish  borough  (3). ” Thus  also,  “it  is  notorious,”  said 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  Parliament,  when  arguing  against  the  system 
of  triennial  elections,  “ that  a great  number  of  persons  have  no 
“ other  livelihood  than  by  being  employed  in  bribing  corpo- 
“ rations  (4).” 

Reports  of  the  speeches  in  either  House,  which  now  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  were  at  this  period 
almost  unknown.  Wc  find,  indeed,  some  account  of  striking  sen- 
tences, or  the  principal  arguments  of  a few  Parliamentary  leaders. 
But,  in  the  lirst  place,  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  by  a daily  press ; and,  secondly,  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  record  of  a single  protracted  debate  at 
the  present  time  is  longer  than  the  record  of  a whole  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Strangers,  also,  were  much  more  frequently 

(I)  Danin  My*  of  O*ona.  (bough  In  a different  (8)  Constant.  Hist.  iti.  5H>.  Uaudry’s  edition, 
sense  from  that  of  a balanced  constitution—  (*)  Loiters,  vol.  II.  p.  1U.  ed.  1810. 

“ Co com  ‘ella  *16  tra  'I  piano  e ’I  monte  (4)  Parliamentary  History,  rol.  Til.  p.  Wt- 

" Tra  tirannia  si  rive  e stato  franco.'1 

Inf,  c.  *7.  T.  63. 
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excluded  than  at  present ; and  questions  of  foreign  policy  especially, 
were  often  (as  now  in  North  America)  debated  with  closed  doors. 
In  the  Parliamentary  History  for  March,  1714,  we  find  that  the 
Commons  having  the  day  before  made  an  order  for  clearing  the 
House  of  all  strangers,  not  excepting  the  Peers,  it  was  moved  in 
the  Lords  to  make  the  like  order,  without  excepting  the  Commons. 
But  this  motion  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  said,  very  much  in  the  style  of  a courtier,  “It  is  for  the 
u honour  of  this  august  assembly  to  show  that  they  are  better  bred 
“ and  have  more  complaisance  than  the  Commons  ! ” A strange 
argument  for  legislators ! 

Still  less  was  there  at  this  period  any  publication  of  the  lists  of 
the  divisions.  In  1696,  the  printing  and  circulating  the  names  of 
a minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  unanimously  voted 
a breach  of  privilege,  and  “ destructive  of  the  freedom  and  liberties 
“ of  Parliament  (1).”  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
just  responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents  was  thereby  at 
all  impaired;  since,  on  any  doubtful  point,  the  electors  would  of 
course  address  an  inquiry  to  their  representative  as  to  the  vole  he 
had  given ; and  if  even  he  were  so  utterly  base  as  to  wish  to  deceive 
them,  still  he  could  not  answer  falsely,  whilst  there  were  many 
hundred  witnesses  to  the  real  fact.  To  suppose  a question  not 
calling  for  any  such  inquiries  from  constituents,  is  to  suppose  a 
question  of  very  little  public  importance,  or  conslitueuts  of  very 
little  public  spirit.  We  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  infer  that  the 
modern  practice  of  lists  in  the  daily  papers  is  more  useful  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  than  for  the  maintenance  of  principle  ; 
and  we  may  regret  that  so  many  hours  should  be  wasted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  explanatory  speeches,  when  the  same  object 
might  be  attained  by  explanatory  letters.  At  present  more  mem- 
bers speak  to  satisfy  their  supporters  out  of  doors,  than  to  convince 
tbeir  opponents  in  the  House. 

In  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  the  place  of  daily  reports  of  the  debates 
was  in  a great  measure  supplied  by  frequent  party  pamphlets. 
It  was  through  these  that  the  people  were  sonfrlimcs  instructed 
and  restrained,  and  more  often  spurred  and  goaded,  in  the  politics 
of  the  day.  Never  before  had  England  seen  this  paper  warfare 
waged  with  such  fierce  and  deadly  rancour.  Never  before  had  it 
been  conducted  by  such  eminent  abilities.  On  the  one  side,  the 
Whigs  could  boast  of  the  graceful  and  easy  style,  the  inimitable 
humour  and  the  fertile  fancy  of  Addison  ; of  the  buoyant  spirit, 
the  keen  and  biting  vehemence  of  Steele.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Tories  possessed  in  Swift  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  satire  that 
ever  lived.  He  was  bold,  vindictive,  and  unscrupulous.  He  was 
seldom  restrained  either  by  delicacy  or  compassion.  He  had  a 

(i)  Common:'  Jouruli,  vol.  ju.  p.  (71. 
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thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature — for 
they  were  his  own.  If,  indeed,  it  be  possible  that  an  accomplished 
satirist  should  ever  be  an  amiable  man.  Swift  at  least  was  not  that 
prodigy ; and  his  life  and  character  appear  consumed  by  the  same 
tiery  rancour  which  glow  s in  his  writings.  We  find  him  bred  as  a 
Whig,  under  Sir  William  Temple — patronised  as  a Whig,  by  Lord 
Somers — boasting  of  himself  as  a Whig,  in  his  writings  (1)— and 
then,  without  a pretence  of  principle,  without  the  slightest  charge 
against  his  friends  on  public  grounds,  and  merely  on  an  allegation 
of  personal  neglect,  turning  round  to  the  Tory  leaders  at  the  very 
moment  when  those  leaders  were  coming  into  office,  and  having 
evidently  no  better  reason  for  deserting  his  cause  than  that  he 
thought  it  in  danger.  We  find  him  instantly  single  out  all  his 
former  friends  for  bis  libels,  and  assail  them  with  all  the  deadly 
resentment  of  a renegade.  The  illustrious  Somers,  for  example, 
his  early  friend,  so  lately  held  upas  “ the  modern  Aristides,” 
becomes  “a  false,  deceitful  rascal (2).”  We  find  him  in  some 
cases  even  making  a boast  of  insincerity;  and  thus  saying  of  J/>rd 
Rochester,  “Though  1 said  1 only  talked  from  my  love  to  him,  I 
“ told  a lie,  for  I do  not  care  if  he  were  hanged  (3).  ” We  find 
him  now  urge  his  greedy  claims  for  reward  upon  both  Bolingbroke 
and  Harley;  and  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1713,  extort  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s  from  a reluctant  Queen  and  hollow  friends. 
We  find  him,  a beneficed  clergyman,  indite  a sarcastic  allegory  on 
the  principal  sects  of  Christianity;  we  find  him  indulge  in  the 
grossest  and  most  unseemly  allusions,  even  when  writing  to  a 
young,  an  unmarried,  and  a virtuous  woman,  who  had  become 
attached  to  him  (4) — a woman  whom  his  cold-hearted  cruelty 
afterwards  hurried  to  an  early  grave.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  his 
character.  1 turn  to  his  writings,  and  my  contempt  for  the  man 
is  at  once  lost  in  my  admiration  of  the  author.  What  vigour  and 
. vivacity  of  style!  How  rich  is  bis  variety  of  illustration,  how 
terrible  his  energy  of  invective ! How  powerfully  does  he  cast 
aside  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  all  extraneous  or  subordinate 
topics — grapple  at  once  with  the  main  matters  at  issue- — and  give 
battle  to  the  whole  strength  of  his  opponents  ! Though  nearly  all 
written  as  mere  occasional  pieces,  and  to  serve  an  immediate  object, 
his  works  have  been  deservedly  classed  by  posterity  as  permanent 
productions,  and  display  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  the  whole 
force  of  plain  and  homely  language. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
party  pamphlets  and  lampoons  had  attained  » new  degree  of  both 
talent  and  importance.  The  great  Whig  administration  had  borne 
these  attacks,  for  the  most  part,  with  inward  soreness  but  osten- 
) \ 

(I)  Works,  tol.  iii.  p.  1*0,  etr  ' * (.Vr  Journal  to  Stoll*,  Her.  30.  1710. 

<*)  Works,  tol.  ill.  p.  173. ; «Utd  \Ql.  U.  p.  Im.  <•)  I bid.  Oot.  *.  1710,  etc. 
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sible  indifference.  It  was  not  till  a libel  was  heard  from  the 
pulpit,  and  a nickname  applied  in  a sermon  to  a minister  of 
stale  (1),  that  the  resentment  of  Godolphin  drew  his  colleagues  into 
the  unfortunate  impeachment  of  Sachcvcrell.  The  Tory  ministers, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been,  while  out  of  office,  the  prime 
movers  of  these  attacks,  did  not  bear  the  libels,  to  which  they  in 
their  turn  became  exposed,  with  the  same  patience  as  their  pre- 
decessors. In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  matter,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures.  In  one  day,  Secretary 
St.  John  had  no  less  than  twelve  booksellers  and  publishers  taken 
up  for  libels  on  the  administration  (2).  Not  satisfied  with  such  ac- 
tivity, he,  in  January,  1712,  brought  down  a message  from  her 
Majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  “ great 
“ licence  which  is  taken  in  publishing  false  and  scandalous  libels, 
“ such  as  are  a reproach  to  any  government and  declaring  that 
“ this  evil  seems  to  be  grown  too  strong  for  the  law  s now  in  force.” 
The  House  of  Commons,  at  that  time  completely  under  the  control 
of  St.  John  and  his  colleagues,  in  their  answer  went  even  beyond 
the  Royal  message,  and  lamented  that,  “ not  only  are  false  and 
“ scandalous  libels  printed  and  published  against  your  Majesty’s 
“ government,  but  the  most  horrid  blasphemies  against  God  and 
“ religion.  And  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  assure  your  Majesty  that 
“ we  will  do  our  utmost  to  find  out  a remedy  equal  to  this 
“ mischief.”  Accordingly,  in  March,  1712,  the  House  having  re- 
solved itself  into  committee,  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben  moved  the  following 
resolutions  : — 

“i.  That  the  liberty  taken  in  printing  and  publishing  scan- 
“ dalous  and  impious  libels  creates  divisions  among  her  Majesty’s 
•“  subjects,  tends  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  is  highly 
“ prejudicial  to  her  Majesty’s  government,  and  is  occasioned  for 
“ want  of  due  regulating  the  press. 

“ 2.  That  all  printing  presses  be  registered  with  the  names  o 
“ the  owners  and  places  of  abode ; and  that  the  author,  printer, 
“ and  publisher  of  every  book  set  his  name  and  place  of  abode 
“ thereto.” 

A bill  founded  upon  these  two  resolutions  was  ordered  by  the 
House  to  be  brought  in ; but  it  was  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  several  members  having,  as  they  believed,  found  a more 
effectual  method  for  suppressing  the  evil  in  question  by  laying  a 
heavy  duty  on  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  This  was  done; 
and  the  tax,  according  to  Swift,  exceeded  the  intrinsic  value  of 
both  the  materials  and  the  work ; yet,  considered  as  a party  mca- 

i 

(t)  Yolpont  to  Lord  Godolphiu.  Another  nick-  paper.  They  had  best,  for  ibeir  patron's  «*ako 
name  applied  at  ttw  lime  to  the  same  nublemau,  as  well  Ah  their  owir,  he  quiet.  I know  how  to 
from  hi*  ungainly  looks,  ***  Itaconface  ' *ei  them  in  the  pillory,  ami  how  to  revise 

fl)  Journal  to  Stella.  Oft.  It.  1711  St.  John  * ie|low»  (tint  will  write  them  to  death.  ’ To.  Mr. 
‘ay*  himself,  in  one  of  hi*  letter*,  ‘ My  Lord  llariison  Sept.  ft.  171  f.  Corrcwp.  «ol.  i p.  32f> 
Marlborough  s stupid  chaplain  continue#  (o  spoil 
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sure,  il  failed  in  ils  effect : for  the  zeal  of  the  opposition,  which 
must  at  all  times  be  keener  than  that  of  the  party  in  power, 
speedily  found  funds  to  continue  ils  attacks,  while  the  Tory 
writers  did  not  always  enjoy  (he  same  advantage;  so  that,  as  their 
chief  libeller  afterwards  complained,  this  impost  was  “ to  open  the 
mouths  of  our  enemy  and  shut  our  own  (1).”  In  fact,  no  point  of 
modern  legislation  seems  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  abuses 
of  the  public  press.  Their  grievance — which  is,  in  fact,  power 
without  responsibility — is  great  and  undoubted;  but  a despotic 
remedy  for  them  would  be  a greater  grievance  still.  Under  the 
benignant  influence  of  a free  constitution,  libellers,  like  vermin  in 
summer,  will  naturally  grow  and  thrive.  It  is  a matter  well 
worthy  the  inquiry  of  an  enlightened  age,  whether  we  must  needs 
bear  the  lesser  evil  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good,  or  whether  it 
be  possible  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  without  im- 
pairing the  liberty  out  of  which  it  springs. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  measure  the  mischief  of 
libels,  first,  by  the  false  opinions  or  inflamed  resentments  which 
they  may  raise  amongst  the  people ; aud,  secondly,  by  their  effect 
on  the  illustrious  objects  of  their  venom.  In  the  latter  respect  it 
is  true  that  the  very  extent  of  the  evil  happily  works  out  its  own 
cure.  So  common  and  unscrupulous  are  now  the  attacks  on  every 
one  engaged  in  public  life,  or  even  filling  an  elevated  rank,  that 
few  men  can  fail  to  become  completely  callous  and  unmoved  by 
them.  But  the  case,  1 may  observe,  was  very  different  in  less 
turbulent  times,  or  with  more  sensitive  tempers.  How  often  have 
not  such  malignant  falsehoods  damped  the  brightest  energies,  and 
discouraged  the  most  active  patriotism  ! They  have  quelled  spirits 
which  had  not  shrunk  before  embattled  armies,  which  had  con- 
fronted the  terrors  of  a parliamentary  impeachment — the  Tower 
and  the  block.  Of  all  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  Anne, 
the  two  who  appear  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  mastery  of 
temper  and  powers  of  self-control  are  Marlborough  and  Somers. 
The  former,  in  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  even  surpassed  in 
these  qualities  all  other  great  public  characters  of  modern  times. 
Yet  we  find  both  Somers  and  Marlborough  writhing  and  embit- 
tered by  the  sting  of  even  the  most  insignificant  literary  insects. 
The  private  letters  of  the  Duke  are  filled  with  complaiuts  against 
“ the  villanous  w ay  of  printing,  which  stabs  me  to  the  heart  (2).” 
— “ 1 find,”  says  Lord  Somers,  “ that  in  any  reign,  and  with  any 
“ success,  there  will  be  little  cause  to  envy  any  one  who  has  a 
“ share  of  the  ministry  in  England  (3).”  Are  these,  we  may  be  al- 

(1)  Swift,  Poor  last  Years  of  the  Queen,  Work*,  (2)  To  Ibe  Duchess,  April  16.  1711 ; and  several 
vol.  t.  p.  301.  1 may  observe,  however,  that  a others. 

foreign  ambassador  writes  in  1716.  •'  Printers  t ^ 

*•  run  great  risks  in  printing  any  thing  that  dU-  (3)  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  De- 

*’  pleases  the  Government.*'  Count  Gyllenborg  to  cember,  170L 
Gortx.  London.  Oct.  23.  1716.  (Paper*  laid  be- 
fore Parliament.) 
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lowed  to  ask,  Ihc  feelings  with  which  a generous  country  should 
desire  its  great  men  to  regard  it?  Is  it  not  also  to  he  feared  that 
the  country  may  thus  have  lost  the  advantage  of  much  enterprise 
and  genius  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exerted  for  its 
service  ? And,  above  all,  have  we  any  ground  to  hope  that  the 
very  excess  of  the  evil,  which  undoubtedly  works  out  its  own  cure 
so  far  as  private  feelings  are  concerned,  has  at  all  the  same  effect 
with  regard  to  public  delusion  or  exasperation  ? 

From  this  long,  but  I hope  not  superfluous  digression,  I return 
to  the  schemes  and  proceedings  of  the  British  administration.  In 
the  period  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Parliament  and  the 
meeting  of  the  new  one,  in  February,  1714,  the  party  of  Boling- 
broke  in  the  cabinet  appears  to  have  exerted  a decided  prepon- 
derance over  that  of  Oxford,  In  the  same  proportion  as  his  in- 
fluence increased,,  the  tendency  of  every  measure  grew  more  and 
more  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  and  his  partisans.  We  have  now 
laid  opemto  public  view,  in  Macpherson’s  and  Lockhart’s  volumes, 
the  most  confidential  correspondence  of  that  period,  secret  reports 
from  the  agents  both  of  Hanover  and  of  St.  Gcrmaips ; and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that,  widely  as  these  letters  differ  in  all  their 
views  and  wishes,  and  sources  of  information,  they  yet  perfectly 
agree  as  to  the  fact  of  the  new  counsels  of  England  being  for  the 
interests  of  the  latter.  The  Hanoverians  write  with  bitterness  and 
alarm;  the  Jacobites  in  a most  confident  and  joyous  tone.  “The 
“ changes,”  says  the  Jesuit  Plunkett  (1),  “ go  on  by  degrees  to  the 
“ King’s  advantage;  none  but  his  friends  advanced  or  employed  in 

“ order  to  serve  the  greal.project Bolingbroke  and 

“ Oxford  do  not  set  their  horses  'together,  because  he  (Oxford)  is 
“ so  dilatory,  and  dozes  over  things,  which  is  the  occasion  there 
“ arc  so  many  Whigs  chosen  this  parliament.  Though  there  arc 

“ four  Tories  to  one,  they  think  it  little The  mi- 

“ nislry  must  now  sink  or  swim  with  France  (2).”  So  strong 
was,  in  fact,  the  Jacobite  conviction  on  this  point,  that  the  Pre- 
tender wrote  with  his  own  hand  recommending  the  ministry  to  the 
support  of  his  friends  in  England ; aud  on  the  19th  of  September, 
Nairne,  his  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  sent  a still  more  specific  in- 
junction to  the  Jacobites  that  they  should  assist  the  Tories  at  llie 
elections,  and  promote  all  the  measures  of  the  Court. 

The  new  appointments  at  that  Court  were  likewise  nearly  all 


(1)  Thin  Plunkett,  under  the  name  of  Roper*, 
was  a stirring  Jacobite  agent,  who  had  previously 
dipped  la  a most  detectable  conspiracy  against 
the  bake  of  Marlborouph.  He  a»«nrcd  the  mi- 
nisters that  Marlborough  and  the  principal  Whip* 
meant  to  Arc  tbe  city.  seize  the  Queeu.  murder 
Oxford,  etc.  See  Coxe  s Life,  vol.  si.  p.  187. 

ft)  Letter*  dated  Ort.  7.  and  *8.  171S.  Mac- 
pbrrson.  sol.  II.  p 439.  and  The  Queen  is 
always  termed  Prince**  Anne,  and  often  men- 


tioned with  bitterness  on  account  of  her  conduct 
to  her  father.  Several  old  catches  against  her 
and  Queen  Mary’s  proceedings  it  that  time  have 
been  banded  down  by  tradition  In  old  Jacobite 
families.  Here  is  one  that  I remember  to  have 
hoard  from  a Cornish  gentleman  t— * 

“ William  and  Mary,  Georpc  nnd  Anno— 

“ Four  such  children  never  had  man  1 
“ They  lurned  their  father  out  of  door, 

•'  And  called  their  brother  a sou  of  a——.* 
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such  as  to  possess  no  small  claim  to  this  support.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Duke  of 
Athol  received  the  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Mar  the 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  same  kingdom.  The  vacant 
Bishopric  of  Rochester  and  Deanery  of  Westminster  were  both 
conferred  on  Atterbury,  a Jacobite  divine  of  great  abilities  and  still 
greater  ambition. 

But  one  of  the  principal  steps  to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond 
applied  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  final  object,  and 
which  may  serve  as  an  additional  proof  of  it,  was  new-modelling 
the  troops.  Even  in  May  we  find  Plunkett  stating,  “We  are 
“ paying  and  discarding  the  army  every  day.  It  is  observable 
“ those  that  were  of  Oliver’s  (King  William’s)  making  are  laid 
“ aside  (1).”  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  thus  placing  under  his  control  the  principal 
strongholds  of  the  coast  (2) ; and  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  were  in 
like  manner  entrusted  to  sure  hands.  But  the  induence  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  over  troops  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to 
victory  and  never  once  to  failure,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a 
most  formidable  obstacle.  The  personal  enemies  of  that  great  man 
were  therefore  eagerly  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  and 
his  friends,  at  every  opportunity,  dismissed  the  service,  or  at  least 
withdrawn  from  active  employment.  A scheme  was  even  formed 
by  Ormond  for  compelling  several  such  officers  to  sell  their  com- 
missions, and  Government  was  to  advance  10,0001.  to  assist  some 
of  their  own  creatures  in  becoming  the  purchasers  (3).  But  this 
project,  fraught  as  it  was  with  danger  to  the  Hanover  succession, 
was  happily  battled  by  Oxford’s  neglecting  to  provide  the  requisite 
funds;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  this  period  the  usual  inertness 
of  that  minister,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  his  disinclination  to  the 
Jacobite  cause,  acted  as  a drag-chain  on  the  headlong  career  and 
downward  descent  of  his  colleagues  (i). 

It  was  not  only  in  their  negotiations  abroad  and  their  govern- 
mental home,  that  the  English  ministers  befriended  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts ; they  had  much  at  heart  a still  more  effectual  step  for  his 
service,  by  persuading  him  to  renounce,  or  at  least  pretend  to  re- 
nounce, the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  An  apparent  accession  to  the 
Church  of  England  was,  therefore,  on  high  authority,  and  on  many 
occasions,  eagerly  pressed  upon  James.  In  July,  1712,  we  find  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  urging  that  measure  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  as  the  one  thing  needful  (5).  In  February, 

(i;  Marpbersons  Paper*.  vol.  II.  p.  kit.  Swan  (k)  Marshal  Berwick  observes,  “ Le  Tresorier 
account  of  the  regiments  disbanded'  In  tbe  Jour-  “ dt (feral t do  Jour  a autre  de  regler  Farmer  mal- 
nni#  of  (lie  House  of  Commons,  trol.  nil.  p.  **  fre  let  soUiritalion*  da  Due  d'Ormond  avec  le- 

(- J A previous  and  lncfT<ttu$l  attempt  bad  been  *•  quel  a Finsu  d’Otford  j'euiD  eu  commerce  do 
made  to  Induce  the  tart  of  Dorset  to  give  up  " letlres."  (Mem.  vol.  ,11.  p.  Ita.)  See  also  tbe 
Dover  Castle.  See  H.  Walpoles  letter  to  Manu,  extract*  from  tW  Stuart  Papers,  Appendix. 

May  17.  17*9.  (J)  Mac pherson's  Papers,  fol.  II.  p 8*7. 

($)  see  Swift's  Works,  vol.  ?l.  p.  k*k.  note. 
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171*,  Oxford  dictated  a letter  from  Gaultier  to  the  Pretender,  as- 
suring him  that  if  he  wished  to  be  sure  of  the  succession,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  that  he  should  dissemble  his  religion,  or  change 
it  for  that  established  amongst  his  countrymen ; and  that  so  long  as 
he  continued  a Roman  Catholic  the  Queen  would  do  nothing  for 
him  (I).  The  language  of  Holingbroke,  on  many  occasions,  was 
the  same ; and  at  last  he  observed  to  Iberville,  that  if  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  ever  did  mount  the  throne  of  England  it  would  be  en- 
tirely through  the  fault  of  the  Pretender,  in  refusing  to  do  what 
was  quite  indispensable  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  nation  and  allay 
their  apprehensions  (2).  Nor  were  these  remonstrances  and  wishes 
confined  to  Protestant  statesmen  ; it  appears  from  other  letters  of 
Iberville  that  several  leading  Catholics  concurred  in  them  (3). 
“ According  to  the  information  1 receive  on  all  hands,  ” writes 
that  agent,  “ there  is  not  one  Tory  fool-hardy  enough  to  say  a single 
“ word  that  shall  pledge  him  to  acknowledge  King  James  after 
“ the  death  of  the  Queen,  nor  perhaps  who  is  really  disposed  to 
“ favour  him,  unless  he  will  become  a member  of  the  Church  of 
“ England.  It  seems  to  me  that  within  the  last  few  days  the 
“ Protestant  Jacobites  speak  pretty  openly  in  this  sense.  Kay 
“ more,  most  of  them  think  that  he  cannot  hesitate  or  scruple 
“ to  take  that  course.  They  believe  that  the  delay  in  his  doing 
‘‘  so  at  this  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Queen’s  health  (a  delay  of 
“ which  they  all  disapprove ) is  owing  only  to  his  expecting  some 
“ assurances  that  if  he  takes  that  step  he  shall  be  acknowledged 
“ as  the  heir  (4).  ” 

The  Pretender  was  now  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  his 
great-grandfather,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ; when  many  even 
of  h||  Huguenot  followers  implored  him  to  sacrifice  his  faith  for 
the  attainment  of  his  throne.  His  uncle  also,  Charles  the  Second, 
had,  in  1660,  consented  to  suppress  his  secret  religious  predilec- 
tions. But  to  the  great  and  lasting  honour  of  James  he  disdained 
any  such  unworthy  compromise  with  his  conscience ; and  he  wrote 
a very  able  letter,  to  be  circulated  amongst  his  partisans  in  England, 
and  in  which  he  declared  his  fixed  determination  neither  to  dis- 
semble nor  to  change  (5) ; a rare  and  admirable  instance  of  reli- 
gious sincerity  in  princes.  It  was  hoped,  however,  by  the  Pre- 
tender, that  this  letter  might  have  the  good  effect  of  increasing  tho 
confidence  of  his  friends,  since  he  who  thus  preferred  his  con- 
science to  his  interests  might  be  more  surely  relied  on  in  his  solemn 
promises  to  respect  the  religious  establishment  and  constitutional 
rights  of  others.  But  such  an  argument  was  far  too  refined  for 
popular  apprehension;  his  sincerity,  though  a merit  in  him,  must 

(1)  (inn [tier,  to  the  Pretender.  Feb.  fl.  171*.  (8)  See  thl*  letter  In  Macphernon  * Papers, 

(t)  Iberville  to  Torry,  inly  *.  171*.  vol.  II.  p.  5tt.  The  III  effect  it  bad  produced  Is 

(3 J Letter*  of  Iborvrllle.  beelwoen  Jane  IS.  iintl  mentioned  by  Iberville  to  Torry,  Ju»l  before  the 
July  1*.  171*.  Quern's  death.  July  SO.  171*. 

(*;  Iberville  to  Torry,  February  «.  171*. 
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have  been  a misfortune  to  England  had  he  come  to  the  throne ; 
and,  however  praiseworthy  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  letter, 
its  general  circulation  at  such  a period  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise Ilian  ill-timed  and  injudicious. 

This  letter,  however,  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  importu- 
nities of  the  Jacobites  with  the  Pretender,  nor  to  their  exertions 
for  him.  Both  continued  with  unabated  ardour ; and  the  latter, 
at  least,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

' On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession,  fully 
aware  of  their  danger,  no  less  endeavoured  to  take  their  measures 
in  case  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  absence  of  Marlborough, 
and  in  want  of  his  master-mind,  they  considered  Stanhope  as  (heir 
military  chief;  and  that  general  became  the  pivot  of  several  im- 
portant schemes  and  missions.  He  held  some  private  conferences 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  French  refugees,  a numerous 
body,  and  zealous  for  the  Protestant  cause.  He  despatched  se- 
veral officers  to  the  opposite  coasts  to  ascertain  the  movements  of 
the  troops,  and  to  guard  against  the  Pretender  secretly  collecting 
and  landing  at  the  head  of  any  considerable  force  (t).  He  and  his 
friends  w ere  also  brooding  over  a scheme  no  less  adventurous  and 
decisive  than  that  which  they  dreaded  in  their  opponents ; for  they 
had  it  in  contemplation  that,  on  the  Queen’s  death,  or  dangerous 
illness,  or  perhaps  even  greatly  declining  health,  the  Elector 
should  come  over  with  a body  of  troops  (2).  Such  a design  was, 
of  course,  kept  scrupulously  secret ; yet,  as  we  shall  find,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
It  was  supported  by  Marlborough  with  all  his  influence,  and  he 
sent  General  Cadogan  from  abroad  to  concert  with  Stanhope  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose  (3).  Yet  the  Duke^osi- 
tively  refused  to  commit  himself  in  documents,  by  putting  his  name 
to  an  association  which  had  been  framed  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Whigs  in  England,  and  brought  to  him  at  Antwerp  by  Mr.  On- 
slow— a refusal  not  unattended,  ou  their  part,  by  some  disappoint- 
ment and  suspicion. 

The  Court  of  Hanover,  however,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
showed  but  little  readiness  to  second  the  exertions  of  its  friends 
in  England.  The  Dowager  Eleclress  w as  still  living  at  the  advanced 
age  of  cighly-two,  and  sometimes  appeared  jealous  of  the  attention 
of  her  son  to  affairs  in  which  she,  as  the  next  heir,  considered  her- 
self chiefly  concerned.  From  age  she  was  slow  and  dilatory,  as 
much  as  the  Elector  from  temper.  Both  of  them  displayed,  also, 
either  an  ill-judged  parsimony,  or  a surprising  poverty,  in  refusing 

(1)  “ The  officer*  Mill  by  Mr.  Stanhope  to  the  “ they  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  upon  a 
••  Itoulonnais  and  Flanders  arc  returned  ; and  re-  “ moment’s  warning/'  Kreyenberg  to  Robelhou, 
41  port  that  they  found  no  troops  In  motion  there,  Feb.  16.  171*.  Macpherson’s  Papers.  toI.  It. 
“ only  that  nluc  Irish  battalions  and  a regiment  p.  M". 

“ of  dragoons  were  advanced  from  Lorraine,  and  (1)  Macphersoo,  vol.  II.  p.  *74.  ete. 

" In  quarters  at  Douay.  Valenciennes,  end  (3)  Sec  Coxes  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  ft. 

" Hotdin,  and  that  the  officers  said  openly  that  p.  463. 
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to  lay  out  small  sums,  from  time  to  fiiiie,  according  to  (he  advice 
and  entreaties  of  their  English  correspondents.  In  vain  was  it 
urged  upon  them  that  a very  moderate  expense  might  secure  some 
doubtful  elections  or  determine  some  wave'ribg  fVfemfs*(f).‘'  In  Vain 
did  Marlborough  especially  beseech  the  Elector  not  to  spare  his 
money,  and  offer  to  assist  him  with  a loan  of  20,000/.  So  far  from 
being  able  or  willing  to  enter  into  such  expenses,  the  Elector,  at 
this  very  period,  was  himself  soliciting  a pension  for  his  mother 
from  Queen  Anne  (2) ! 

Such  means  as  calling  in  an  armed  force  and  buying  mercenary 
partisans — the  sword  and  the  purse — appear  strange  expedients 
for  securing  a succession  which  w as  not  only  the  regular  and  ap- 
pointed course  of  law,  but  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  three  fourths  of 
the  English  people  at  that  period.  Yet  let  us  not  too  rashly  condemn 
the  statesmen  who  had  recourse  to  these  expedients.  Let  us  re- 
member how  firmly  established  was  the  administration  against  which 
they  had  to  strive ; how  fearful  the  dangers  from  which  they  finally 
delivered  us  ! Nor  Jet  it  be  forgotten  that  no  suspicion  of  any  per- 
sonal lucre  or  advantage  to  themselves,  nor  of  illegal  violence 
against  their  opponents,  ever  attached  to  their  counsels,  either 
for  the  application  of  money  or  for  the  landing  of  troops. 

The  broken  health  of  the  Queen,  at  this  period,  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  stimulated  both  parties  to  exertion,  as  showing  the 
importance  of  time.  Her  Majesty’s  constitution  had  in  early  life 
been  injured  by  repeated  miscarriages.  Having  of  late  years 
grown  large  and  unwieldy,  she  could  no  longer  take  her  former 
exercise  of  hunting,  whilst  she  still  continued  to  indulge  somewhat 
too  freely  at  her  table;  and  she  became  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout, 
which  gradually  grew  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe.  Other 
ailments  also  intervened.  On  the  24th  of  December,  she  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  and  for  several  days  remained 
alarmingly  ill.  Meanwhile  various  reports  spread  abroad,  and,  as 
usual,  the  less  that  was  known  the  more  there  was  rumoured. 
Even  her  Majesty’s  death  was  more  than  once  asserted.  The 
monied  men  were  seized  with  a panic.  The  funds  fell.  A run 
was  made  upon  the  Bank,  and  a deputation  hastened  up  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  to  request  his  advice  and 
assistance.  Under  his  direction,  the  Queen  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  announcing  her  recovery  (3) ; and  a short  time  after- 
wards still  more  satisfactorily  confirmed  her  own  account,  by  ar- 
riving in  London  and  opening  Parliament  in  person. 

The  alarm,  however,  caused  by  Anne’s  undoubted  jealousy  of 
Hanover,  and  supposed  predilection  towards  St.  Germains,  was 

(1)  Baron  Scholc  to  Bolhmar,  Dec  il.  1713.  “ Council,  London  will  present  to  Parliament  any 
Halifax  and  Sunderland  pressed  that  day  for  “ address  wo  choose! H 
90001.  “ to  carry  the  elections  of  the  Common  (g)  See  Somendlle's  Queen  Anne,  p.  856- 
“ Council  of  Loudon  ; "and  Stanhope  added.  “ We  (3)  Sec  this  letter,  dated  February  !•»  In  Tindat 
*'  art  all  anre  that  being  masters  of  the  Common  (to),  vi.  p.  i960* 
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ndt-sct  easily  aj&{WMd.  . £he' jgrbund  for  it,  in  fact,  grew  daily 
stronger.  One  of  the.. first  objects  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc  and 
MrifMaSlitjp)  hful  (i(A;n  totremove  as  much  as  possible  from  Court 
all*w«iw  paHisansoNfie-ftanover  succession.  None  of  these  were 
left  about  her  Majesty,  except  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
who  aiforded  no  handle  for  dismissal.  The  Duke  was  Master  of 
the  Horse,  a well-meaning  man,  but  of  shy  proud  habits  and  slender 
understanding;  insomuch  that,  on  one  occasion,  we  find  Marlbo- 
rough justifying  himself  as  from  a serious  imputation,  from  any 
idea  of  having  trusted  or  employed  him  in  affairs  of  importance  (1). 
The  Duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a bold,  imperious  woman, 
with  all  that  firmness  of  mind  which  her  husband  wanted.  It  was 
found  that  she  was  accustomed  to  ply  the  timid  conscience  of  the 
Queen  with  hints  on  the  terrors  of  Popery  and  the  duty  of  securing 
the  Protestant  establishment.  The  floodgates  of  party  virulence 
were  instantly  opened  upon  her ; and  a Protestant  clergyman  led 
the  van  against  the  inconvenient  Protestant  zealot.  In  his 
“ Windsor  Prophecy,  ” Swift  poured  forth  some  most  vehement 
invectives  against  the  Duchess,  reproaching  her  with  having  red 
hair,  and  w ilh  having  connived  at  the  murder  of  her  first  husband. 
It  is  difficult  to  guess  which  of  these  two  accusations  tlie  Duchess 
resented  most  deeply,  the  latter  being  without  a shadow  of  founda- 
tion, while  the  former,  unhappily,  could  not  be  denied.  To  tell 
the  truth  of  a lady’s  person  is  sometimes  still  more  unpardonable 
than  to  spread  falsehoods  about  her  character.  Certain  it  is, 
how  ever,  that  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  became  Swift’s  most  deadly 
enemy,  and,  by  her  influence  with  her  Royal  mistress,  w as  one  of 
thi‘  principal  means  of  excluding  him  from  higher  church  prefer- 
ment. 

1 1 may  easily  be  supposed  that  however  strong  might  have  been 
Anne’s  Jacobite  predilections,  she  found  it  necessary  to  conceal 
them  with  great  care ; and  this  was  especially  the  case,  since  io 
her  mind  they  were  so  frequently  struggling  with  natural  timidity 
and  conscientious  fears  for  the  Established  Church.  Yet,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  her  family  feelings  burst  through  the  veil 
which  usually  surrounded  them.  One  of  these  is  related  by 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath.  That  zealous  Jacobite  having  brought  up 
what  he  terms  a “high  monarchical”  address  from  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  was  told  by  the  Queen  that  she  did  not  doubt  his  affec- 
tion to  her  person,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  concur  in  any 
design  to  bring  over  the  Prfhce  of  Hanover  during  her  lifetime. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden  mark  of  confidence,  “ I told 
“ her,  ” says  Lockhart,  “ that  her  Majesty  might  judge  from  the 


(1)  “ I Log  you  will  have  so  kind  an  opinion  of  1708.  Swift  says  of  Somerset,  that  bo  *•  had  not 
" me  as  to  believe  I can't  be  so  indiscreet  os  to  “a  grain  of  Judgment,  hardly  common  acute." 
*’  employ  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  any  thing  that  Work*,  vol.  l.  p.  300. 

“ Is  of  consequence."  To  the  Duchess. ‘inly  19. 
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“ address  I had  read,  that  1 should  not  be  acceptable  to  my  con- 
“ stituents  if  I gave  my  consent  for  bringing  over  any  of  that  fa- 
“ mily,  either  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter.  At  this,  ” adds 
# Lockhart,  “ she  smiled,  and  I withdrew,  and  then  she  said  to  the 
“ Duke  of  Hamilton  she  believed  I was  an  honest  man  and  a fair 
“ dealer  (1).  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Although  tho  scope  of  this  work  does  not  lead  me  to  notice,  in 
detail,  the  merely  local  affairs  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1 must  not 
omit  that  both  the  sister  countries  were  then  in  a state  of  extraor- 
dinary ferment.  In  both,  the  Jacobite  leaven  was  working  far 
more  strongly  than  in  England ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but 
that  in  Scotland  that  party  comprised  a majority,  not  only  as  to 
numbers,  butalso  as  to  property.  The  Whig  ministers  had  constantly 
kept  a very  apprehensive  eye  upon  the  Highland  chiefs,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  generally  most  disaffected  principles  and  always  most 
devoted  followers.  I may  even  assert,  that  the  Gerce  and  nearly 
fatal  struggle  which  finally  look  place  in  1745  had  been  clearly 
foreseen  and  anticipated,  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  it 
has  been  a matter  of  just  reproach  to  Walpole,  that,  preferring 
present  ease  to  future  safety,  he  did  not,  during  his  twenty  years 
of  peace  and  power,  bring  forward  any  measures  to  break  the 
discipline  and  avert  the  danger  of  these  military  bodies  (2).  So 
early  as  1708,  Stanhope  had  introduced  a bill  for  that  object,  but 
bad  not  been  able  to  carry  it  through.  The  administration  w hich  • 
came  to  the  helm  in  1710  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  destroy  these  useful  and  ever  ready  weapons  of 
the  Jacobites ; on  the  contrary,  it  even  secretly  assisted  them  with 
money.  Their  own  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  Sir  James 
Steuarl,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lemmons  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  30001.  or  40001.  had  been  yearly  remitted  to  the  most 
decided  of  the  Highland  clans  (3).  For  this  discovery  Steuart  was 
dismissed  from  office,  but  it  formed  the  subject  of  a keen  attack 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Oxford  admitted 
the  fact;  but  said  in  his  defence  that  he  had  only  followed  the 
, example  of  King  W illiam,  who,  after  reducing  the  Highland  clans, 
had  allowed  stiU  more  considerable  pensions  as  hush-money  (4). 

(i)  Lockharts  Comment,  p.  317.  (4)  n>ld.  p.  1339.  The  payment*  of  King 

(1)  See  tome  Judicious  observations, ascribed  to  William  were  made  through'  the  Ear!  of  Brcadal- 
Jlr.  Macaulay,  Edin.  Review,  No.  117.  p.  S46.  bane.  It  is  said  lhat,  on  being  asked  by  the  ml- 

(*)  Pari.  Hist.  sol.  si.  p-  1V75  . and  Lockhart's  nlster  for  a particular  account  of  hl»  disbnrso- 
Comaieni.  p.  k*9.  manta,  Brcadalbaue  replied,  “ Why,  my  Lord,  the 
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Nothing  was  alleged  against  Ibis  apology,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer’s 
conduct  was  approved  by  the  House.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  payments  of  King  William  had  been  suspended 
during  several  years,  there  was  required  a reason  as  well  as  a' 
precedent  before  they  were  renewed. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  rule  Scotland  at  this 
period  was  a task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Its  system  of  adminis- 
tration was,  no  doubt,  fraught  with  gross  and  manifold  abuses ; 
but  I believe  that  even  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  would  not 
have  secured  it  against  the  animosity  and  accusation  of  the  Scotch. 
That  high-spirited  people  bore  with  impatience  any  government 
from  London — the  ideas  of  subjugation  and  dependence  were  con- 
stantly floating  before  their  eyes,  and  lending  a distorted  medium 
to  every  object  they  surveyed.  In  no  part  of  their  dominions  had 
the  Stuarts  been  urged  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  and  grinding 
power ; in  none  had  William  the  Third  encountered  more  harassing 
and  vexatious  opposition.  Even  his  practised  patience  had  be- 
come at  length  exhausted.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  extolling  Scotland  to  him,  “ My  Lord,”  exclaimed 
his  Majesty,  “ I only  wish  that  it  was  a hundred  thousand  miles 
“off,  and  that  you  were  King  of  it!”  The  Union,  which  was 
designed  as  a remedy  to  these  heart-burnings,  proved  at  first  only 
their  aggravation.  Never  did  a treaty  produce  more  ultimate  advan- 
tage to  a nation  ; never  was  any  received  with  such  general  and 
thorough  hatred  (1).  I have  already  had  to  detail  the  violent 
attempt  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  repeal  ■,  but  that  repeal 
was  constantly  held  out  as  a bait  by  the  Scotch  Jacobites ; and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  they  failed  in  regaining  their 
freedom,  they  hoped  at  least  to  be  able  to  deprive  us  of  ours  (2) ! 

Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  scarcely  in  a more  tranquil  situation. 
The  ministers  had  sent  in  the  autumn,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  age,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
After  having  been  connected  in  turn  with  almost  every  party, 
Shrewsbury’s  views  as  to  the  great  point  of  the  succession  might 
at  this  lime  be  considered  doubtful.  During  his  administration  in 
the  reign  of  William,  he  had  stooped  to  a treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  St.  Germains.  On  the  other  hand,  when  passing 
through  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  he  had,  if  indeed  we  may  trust 
his  own  account  in  his  journal  (3),  skilfully  parried  an  indirect 


“ money  I*  spent— the  Highlander*  are  quirt— 
“ and  that  Is  the  only  way  of  accounting  among 
“friends!”  Chambers'  Rebellions  of  1689  and 
1715.  p.  H5. 

(t)  Swift  calls  It  with  his  usual  felicitous  ex- 
pression , 

**  West  Revolution  t which  creates 
" Divided  hearts,  united  Stalest” 

Works,  toI.  xlv.  p.  69. 

(I)  As  a remarkable  instance  of  this  bitter  feeling, 


see  the  conversation  between  Stanhope  and  Lock- 
hart. as  reported  by  the  latter.  (Comment,  p.  479.) 
'*  As  yon  Englishmen."  said  Lockhart.  “ have 
“ made  slaves  of  ns  Scotchmen,  I should  be  glad 
‘ to  see  you  reduced  to  the  same  slate!" 

(8)  “ My  old  acquaintance,  the  Duke  of  Laurun, 
*'  one  day  took  occasion  to  rommend  the  Prince 
“ of  Wales,  and  w ished  that  by  any  means  I 
•'  might  have  au  opportunity  of  seeing  so  fine  a 
“ youth.  1 told  him  I questioned  not  bl«  merit, 
" but  had  no  great  curiosity.  But  if  I must  seo 
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proposal  from  that  quarter.  On  the  oilier  hand,  again,  decided 
Jacobite  partialities  might  be  presumed  from  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  tripping  up  the  Whig  administration  of  1710,  and  from  the  trust 
t reposed  in  him  by  the  opposite  parly.  Had  he  not  been  expected 
to  come  into  the  secret  views  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  he  w ould 
surely  never  have  been  stationed  at  such  confidential  posts  as  Paris 
and  Dublin.  Yet,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  lie  deceived  these 
ministers  as  he  had  their  predecessors ; hisold  principles  triumphed, 
and,  at  the  last  crisis,  became  forth  a most  timely  and  useful  asser- 
lor  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  Duke  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the  27th  of  October.  His  in- 
structions w ere  to  take  the  same  line  as  the  Government  in  England ; 
to  profess  unabated  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  thus  lull 
the  public  apprehensions,  and  prevent  a Protestant  cry  at  the 
elections.  Accordingly,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity,  at  a public 
entertainment,  to  declare  that  “he  was  still  the  same  as  in  1688,” 
and  to  drink  to  the  “ pious  and  glorious  memory  of  King  William , ” 
w hich,  in  Ireland,  has  always  been  a favourite  parly  symbol.  Soon 
afterwards,  a ^pt  having  taken  place  in  the  Dublin  election,  and 
being,  of  course,  like  every  other  mischief,  imputed  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Duke  ordered  several  of  their  chapels  to  be  closed. 
Yet,  with  all  his  pains  and  professions,  the  Irish  elections  turned 
for  the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  Opposition.  Scarcely  had  Far 
liament  met  before  a struggle  ensued  in  the  Commons  as  to  the 
choice  of  Speaker ; and  Sir  Alan  Brodrick,  the  Whig  candidate,  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  four.  The  W hig  party  fell  next  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  lately  counte- 
nanced the  Jacobites  almost  without  disguise,  and  an  address  was 
voted  to  the  Queen  for  his  removal.  On  the  other  side,  the  Lords, 
where  the  Court  parly  was  the  stronger,  look  up  the  Chancellor's 
cause,  passed  a counter-address  in  his  favour,  and  severely  cen- 
sured Mr.  Kultall,  a lawyer,  for  having  called  his  Lordship  “a 
canary-bird,”  which,  it  seems,  is  an  Hibernian  term  of  reproach. 
It  became  evident  that  a collision  was  preparing  between  both 
Houses,  and  that  the  Lower  was  ripe  for  the  most  violent  deter- 
minations, In  this  state  of  things,  the  Ministers,  not  less  afraid  of 
its  effects  in  Ireland  than  of  its  example  in  England,  sent  directions 
to  Shrewsbury  to  prorogue  the  Parliament, %nd  it  sat  no  more  this 
reign.  The  Duke,  on  his  part,  anxious  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events  at  Court,  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  set  out  for  England, 
leaving  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  and  two  Archbishops  as  Lords 
Justices. 

That  more  important  assembly,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
met  on  the  16th  of  February,  1714,  and  though  the  Tories  had  a 
large  and  undoubted  majority  in  this  House  of  Commons,  yet  here, 

“ him,  I would  much  rather  it  were  here  than  in  England.  This  reply  dashed  all  further  discourse 
*•  of  this  kind.”  Cor  reap-  P-  t». 
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also,  (ho  choice  of  Speaker  fell  upon  a member  who  had  lately 
opposed  several  of  Iheir  measures,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  No 
person  was  even  scl  up  on  the  other  side ; partly  on  account  of  the 
weight  and  merit  of  Sir  Thomas,  partly  because  Oxford  and, 
Bolingbroke  had  hopes  of  regaining  him  and  the  other  moderate 
Tories,  and  partly  from  their  difficulty  in  agreeing  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  choice  of  a candidate. 

The  earliest  attention  of  both  Houses  was  turned  to  the  public 
press,  and  to  those  pamphlets  of  which  my  last  chapter  gave  a full 
account..  Her  Majesty’sopening  speech  had  contained  a “ wish  that 
“ effectual  care  had  been  taken,  as  I have  often  desired,  to  sup- 
“ press  those  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours  by  which 
“ designihg  men  have  been  able  to  sink  public  credit,  and  the  in- 
“ nocent  have  suffered.  There  arc  some  who  are  arrived  to  that 
“ height  of  malice  as  to  insinuate  that  the  Protestant  succession  in 
“ the  House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  my  government ! ” 

It  soon  appeared  that,  as  far  as  this  system  of  libels  was  con- 
cerned, both  Houses,  though  in  very  opposite  directions,  were 
smarting  from  its  stings.  The  Tory  House  of  CdBhions  proceeded 
against  the  “ Crisis,”  a new  pamphlet  of  Steele’s  (1).  The  Whig 
House  of  Lords  proceeded  against  an  answer  to  that  pamphlet, 
called  “The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.”  Swift  was  well  known 
to  ie  the  author,  but  had  not  affixed  nor  announced  his  name , so 
that  the  anger  of  the  Peers  could  w reak  itself  only  on  the  publisher 
and  printer.  These  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  bar.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  Swift,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
never  showed  the  slightest  scruple  at  allowing  his  underlings  to 
suffer  in  his  place,  nor  thought  of  relief  to  them  by  exposure  of 
himself.  The  alleged  ground  of  offence  in  “The  Public  Spirit  of 
“ the  Whigs,”  was  a bitter  and  insulting  attack  upon  the  whole 
Scotch  nation  in  treating  of  the  I nion ; and  the  majority  of  the 
House  took  up  the  matter  w'armly.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  on  his 
part,  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the  pamphlet,  exclaimed  against 
the  malicious  insinuations  contained  in  it,  and  readily  joined  in  an 
order  for  committing  the  publisher  and  printer  to  the  custody  of 
the  Black  Rod. 

It  may  assist  our  jiylgmcnt  of  Oxford’s  character  to  observe,  that 
at  the  very  time  he  was  thus  professing  his  ignorance  of  the  author, 
and  his  detestation  of  the  book,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Swift  in  a 
counterfeit  hand,  expressing  his  sympathy,  and  enclosing  a bill  for 
100/.  (2).  Lord  Wharton,  however,  still  pressed  to  have  Barber, 

(!)  The  *■  Crisis’*  is  a rery  poor  performance.  *•  principal  object  of  U»o  publication."  Life  of 
Sir  Waller  Scott  says  of  it.  “ .It  Is  chiefly  a digest  Swift,  p.  185. 

“ <»f  lhe  A1’1*  Parliament  respect  iuc  the  sue-  (S)  The  letter  vu  us  follows:—'  I bate  heard 
" cmtslon.  mixed  with  a few  comments,  of  which  “ that  some  honest  men  who  are  «ory  Innocent 
the  diction  Is  neither  forcible,  elegant,  nor  pro-  •*  are  under  trouble,  touching  a printed  pamphlet, 
else  , while  by  the  eilraurdiuary  exertions  “ A friuud  of  mine,  an  obscure  person  lm(  c|»a- 
madc  to  obtain  subscription*  H is  plain  that  **  ritable.  puls  the  enclosed  bill  in  your  hand*  to 
“ the  relief  of  tho  author's  necessities  was  the  “ ausner  such  exigencies  os  their  case  may  im- 
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the  printer,  closely  examined,  vith  a view  of  discovering  the  “ vil- 
“ lanous  author.  ” But  the  artifice  of  Oxford  warded  off  the  blow. 
He  directed  a prosecution  against  Barber  himself,  which  rendered 
his  evidence  as  to  the  author  no  longer  admissible  in  law.  The 
Scotch  Peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  went  up  in  a 
body  to  the  Queen,  with  a demand  for  vengeance  on  the  insult 
they  had  suffered.  At  their  request  a proclamation  was  issued, 
which  promised  a reward  of  300/.  for  discovering  the  author  of 
the  libel ; but  this  and  the  other  legal  measures  were  skilfully 
dropped  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  soon  as  the  clamour  had  abated. 

In  the  Commons,  Steele  having  put  his  name  to  his  pamphlet, 
and  being  a member  of  the  House,  suffered  far  more  severely  than 
Swift  in  the  Lords.  The  party  tone  of  his  former  essays  in  the 
Taller,  and  the  triumph  of  his  late  election,  had  made  him  pe- 
culiarly hateful  to  the  Tories ; and  their  animosity  against  him 
burst  forth  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  having  been  proposed  as  Speaker,  Steele,  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuously, perhaps,  for  a new'  member,  rose  to  support  the 
nomination.  “I  rise  up,”  he  said,  “ to  do  him  honour” — words 
which  immediately  drew  from  the  majority  an  ironical  cry  of 
“ Taller ! Tatler  !”  and,  as  he  afterw  ards  came  out,  he  was  greeted 
with — “ It  is  not  so  easy  a thing  to  speak  in  the  House” — “ He 
“ fancies  because  he  can  scribble  ; and  other  such  sneering  ob- 
servations. These,  however,  were  but  the  first  mutlerings  of  the 
impending  storm  (1).  It  burst  on  the  ltth  of  March  by  a direct 
attack  from  Mr.  Hungerford,  (a  lawyer,  who  had  been  expelled  a 
former  House  of  Commons  for  bribery,)  seconded  by  Auditor  Foley, 
a kinsman  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  They  quoted  some  passages  in 
the  “ Crisis,”  which  implied  that  the  Hanover  succession  was  in 
danger  under  her  Majesty’s  government,  and  took  good  care  to 
applw to  the  Queen  what  was  intended  for  the  Ministry.  So  deter- 
mine* was  the  hostility  of  the  Court  party,  that  it  was  not  without 
much  demur  that  a week  was  allowed  to  Steele  to  prepare  for  his 
defence;  and  on  the  appointed  day  Auditor  Foley  actually  moved 
that  he  should  withdraw  without  making  any  defence  at  all ! The 
latter  proposal  was,  however,  too  gross  and  glaring  to  be  admitted. 
Steele,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper  to  take  his  scat  on  the 
side-benches  as  a member,  but  stood  at  the  bar  as  a culprit,  with 
Stanhope  on  one  side,  and  Walpole  on  the  other.  Addison  also 
sat  near,  and  prompted  him  upon  occasion.  Thus  ably  supported, 
he  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours,  with  great  eloquence  and  spirit, 
and  then  retired.  It  was  now  generally  expected  that  Foley  would 
sum  up  the  case,  and  answer  the  defence  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

mediately  require.  And  1 fltul  he  will  do  more,  (1)  See  Ur.  Steele'*  apology,  printed  iu  the 
“ ibis  being  only  for  the  present. " The  name  and  Pul.  Hist.  toI.  vi.  p.  128*». 
the  date  are  given  In  Sniffs  endorsement,  and 

the  letter  b printed  with  Ws  Works  (fd.  Hi. 
p.  1H  ). 
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But  the  Auditor,  confident  of  his  ready  majorities,  and  thinking 
further  trouble  needless,  contented  himself  with  saying,  “Without 
“ amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it  is  plain  that  the  writ- 
“ ings  that  have  been  complained  of  are  seditious  and  scandalous, 
“ injurious  to  her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Church,  and  the 
“ Universities;  and  I move  that  the  quesliou  should  be  put  tlicre- 
“ upon.” 

This  motion  occasioned  a very  warm  debate,  in  which  there 
were  several  powerful  speeches  on  the  side  of  Steele.  But  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of  W alpole  and  Lord  Finch. 
“ By  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,”  said  the  former,  “ Parlia- 
“ ment,  which  used  to  be  the  scourge  only  of  evil  Ministers,  is 

“ made  by  Ministers  the  scourge  of  the  subject Mr.  Steele 

“ is  only  attacked  because  he  is  the  advocate  for  the  Protestant 
“ succession.  The  cause  which  he  so  ably  defends  gives  the 
“offence.  Through  his  sides  the  succession  is  to  be  wounded. 
“ His  punishment  will  be  a symptom  that  the  succession  is  in 
“ danger,  and  the  Ministry  are  now  feeling  the  pulse  of  Parlia- 

“ ment  to  see  how  far  they  may  be  able  to  proceed From 

“ what  fatality  does  it  arise  that  what  is  written  in  favour  of  the 
“ Protestant  succession,  and  countenanced  by  the  late  Ministry, 
“ is  deemed  a libel  on  the  present  administration  (1)?” 

Lord  Finch  was  son  of  the  celebrated  Tory  leader,  Nottingham. 
He  owed  some  personal  obligations  to  Steele,  who  had  formerly 
refuted  a libel  on  his  sister.  He  now  rose  to  defend  her  defender « 
but  addressing  the  House  for  the  first  time,  and  overcome  by  the 
bashfulncss  usually  felt  on  that  occasion,  he  found  all  his  attempts 
to  express  himself  in  vain,  and  sat  down  in  confusion,  merely 
saying,  “ It  is  strange  1 cannot  speak  for  this  man,  though  1 could 
“ readily  fight  for  him.  ” These  words  being  overheard,  produced 
a general  feeling  in  his  favour;  the  whole  House  rang  with  en- 
couraging “ Hear  ! Hear  ! ” and  thus  called  on,  Lord  FincMkosc  a 
second  lime,  and  delivered  a speech  fraught  with  high  public  spirit 
and  natural  eloquence.  He  particularly  justified  Steele  in  his  re- 
flections on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  “ We  may,”  he  said,  “ give  it 
“ all  the  tine  epithets  we  please,  but  epithets  do  not  change  the 
“ nature  of  things.  We  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  here  honourable; 
“ but  1 am  sure  it  is  accouuted  scandalous  in  Holland,  Germany, 
“ Portugal,  and  over  all  Europe  except  France  and  Spain.  We 
“ may  call  it  advantageous ; but  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation 
“ find  it  to  be  otherwise  : and  if  it  be  really  advantageous,  it  must 
“ be  so  to  the  ministry  that  made  it.  ” 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a public  career  which,  though  not 
illustrious,  was  long,  useful,  and  honourable.  As  Earl  of  W'in- 
chclsea  and  Nottingham,  Lord  Finch  formed  part  of  several  admi- 

(0  The  notes  of  (his  speech  veto  found  MBOUgM  Sir  Robert  Wulpole  s peperj,  end  ere  published  bjr 
Cou  la  hU  Life,  to!.  I.  p.  41. 
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uistrations,  and  held  his  last  cabinet  office  above  half  a century 
from  the  time  of  his  outset  (1). 

Of  the  speeches  delivered  against  Steele  no  account  appears. 
But  when  the  question  was  put,  that  his  publication  should  be 
declared  a scandalous  libel,  and  the  author  expelled  the  House,  it 
was  carried  by  245  votes  against  152 — a most  fierce  and  unwar 
rantable  stretch  of  party  violence. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  a generous  effort  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  ill-fated  Catalans.  The  treatment 
of  that  poor  people  by  Oxford’s  administration  is  perhaps  the 
foulest  of  all  the  blots  upon  its  memory.  They  had  first  been 
roused  to  revolt  at  the  instigation  of  England.  In  the  name  of 
the  Queen  had  Lord  Peterborough  summoned  them  to  arms,  and 
solemnly  promised  to  secure  to  them  their  ancient  Fueros,  or 
provincial  liberties.  L'nder  this  belief  had  they  nobly  fought  and 
suffered.  Through  their  aid  had  the  Austrian  cause  been  for 
several  years  maintained  in  Spain,  and  its  standards  twice  seen  to 
tloat  from  the  towers  of  Madrid.  That  cause,  it  is  true,  was  laid 
prostrate  for  ever  in  the  burning  streets  of  Brihuega  and  the 
bloody  plaiu  of  Villa  Yiciosa.  But  it  fell  from  no  fault  of  the 
Catalans  themselves.  They  had  performed,  and  were  even  yet 
performing,  their  part  of  the  contract,  while  ours,  on  the  contrary, 
was  shamefully  withheld.  At  the  Peace  of  L' trecht,  their  promised 
Fueros  were  utterly  neglected  by  the  English  plenipotentiaries, 
and  nothing  beyond  an  amnesty  (that  is,  mere  personal  pardon) 
w as  stipulated  for  them.  We  even  find  Lord  Bolingbrokc  sneering 
at  what  he  calls  their  “ obstinacy  (2),”  and  attempting  to  prove 
that  “ it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  England  to  preserve  the  Catalan 
“ liberties  (3) ! ” 

The  shamelessness  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  conduct  will  appear 
yet  more  glaring,  if  w e contrast  it  w ith  that  which  the  same  people 
had  received  from  the  French,  and  remember  that  the  French, 
with  all  their  great  qualities,  have  never  been  thought  remarkable 
for  a liberal  interpretation  or  an  exact  fulfilment  of  their  treaties. 
These  are  points  on  w hich  we  have  often,  and  not  unjustly,  com- 
pared their  faith  with  the  Punic.  But  oil  this  occasion  they  might 
well  have  retaliated  upon  ours.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fourth,  the  Catalans  had  risen  in  another  insurrection  against  the 
Casiillian  government  (4).  In  that  insurrection  they  had  received 


(I)  He  reaigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Connell  in 
July,  l?«,  and  died  In  1769,  aged  81 . Lord  Walde- 
gmesaysof  him.  that  at  ibe  Admiralty."  his  whole 
••  conduct  was  so  unexceptionable,  that  faction 
••  Itself  was  obliged  to  bo  silent.*’  (Memoirs, 
P 

(l)  Letter  to  the  Queen.  Dec.  17.  1713,  in  Lord 
Bolingbrohes  Correspondence 

(4)  C smi  of  the  Catalan?,  in  Titulars  History, 
tel  vj.  p.  sS*. 

(q  ibe  Catalan  war*  of  that  century  might  form 

Is 


a very  interesting  narrative.  When  Dr.  Dunham 
observes,  that  " for  the  domestic  portion  of  this 
■■  and  much  of  the  following  reign,  there  are  no 
" native  coulemporary  authorities  extant . at  least 
• wo  know  of  none;”  (Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. vol.  v.  p.  93.)  ho  overlooks  the  ilucrra  da 
Catalnila  en  (tempo  dc  Felipe  IV.,  por  Don 
Frauettm  dr  Mein ; one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  authentic,  historical  word*  in  the  Spanish 
language.  See  Mr.  Dunlop’s  Memoirs  of  Spain, 
yol,  1.  p.  287. 
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assistance  from  the  French,  as  in  the  latter  from  the  English.  In 
both  cases  had  there  been  mutual  engagements,  in  both  were  their 
struggles  for  independence  finally  foiled;  but  did  the  French 
forsake  them  at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  as  the  English 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1712?  So  far  from  it,  that  we  tind 
the  55th  article  of  that  treaty  provide,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  Catalan  Fueros  (1) ; and 
what  is  more,  we  find  that  under  the  guarantee  of  France  these 
privileges  were  effectually  respected. 

The  Catalans,  now  forsaken  by  their  Austrian  as  well  as  by  their 
English  allies,  and  opposed  to  both  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  yet  stood  heroically  firm,  and  determined  to  wage  the  con- 
test for  their  freedom  single-handed.  But  their  noble  spirit  failed 
to  rouse  any  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  in  Bolingbroke ; and  so  far 
from  befriending  them,  by  word  or  deed,  he  now  prepared  to  as- 
sist in  their  reduction,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  own  dis- 
grace by  despatching  an  English  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Admiral,  Sir  James  Wishart,  was  directed,  in  his  first  instruc- 
tions, “to  repair  with  the  fleet  before  Barcelona,  then  besieged  by 
“the  enemy,  and  demand  immediate  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
“Queen’s  stores  in  the  town,  or  a sufficient  security  for  payment 
“in  some  reasonable  time  . to  take  care  to  lime  his  arrival  before 
“the  town  according  to  the  advices  from  Lord  Bingley  (then  de- 
signed to  be  sent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador) : by  the  strongest  re- 
presentations to  induce  the  regency  of  Barcelona  to  accept  of  the 
“terms  that  shall  be  obtained  for  them  : to  take  all  the  necessary 
“measures  pursuant  to  the  Queen’s  intentions  to  put  an  end  to  the 
“ confusions  that  now  reign  in  those  parts,  and  all  proper  methods 
“ of  persuasion  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Majorca  to  submit  to 
“the  terms  that  shall  be  offered  them;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
“employ  his  squadron  in  countenancing  and  assisting  all  attempts 
“ which  may  be  made  for  reducing  them  to  a due  obedience  (2) .”  On 
these  instructions,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  England  was  under 
the  same  engagements  to  secure  the  privileges  of  Majorca  as  those 
of  Catalonia  at  the  time  Sir  James  Wishart  received  direct  orders 
to  attack  the  former ; and,  secondly,  that  the  whole  expedition  was 
planned  in  concert  with,  and  in  deference  to,  Sir  Patrick  Lawless, 
the  Spanish  envoy  in  London,  who,  during  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember, had  presented  a memorial  to  Bolingbroke,  stating  that 
“ His  Catholic  Majesty  hopes  the  Queen  w ill  order  a squadron  of 
“ her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  their  obedience.”  Thus  Eng- 
land was  actually  not  merely  forsaking  her  faithful  and  ill-fated 
allies,  but  leaguing  herself  with  France  and  Spain  against  them ! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a generous 

( I ) See  I ho  Corps  Diplomatique,  ed.  1728,  rnl.  ?i.  in  what  he  says  on  IhU  point.  (Hist,  of  Rfcbcll. 
part  l p.  171.  Lord  Clarendon  is  very  inaccurate  vol.  ?il.  p.  3M,  Oaf.  ed.) 

(l)  See  the  case  of  Uie  Catalans  p.  HI. 
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feeling  of  compassion,  took  up  (he  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The 
first  step — a motion  for  papers  on  the  17th  of  March— was  not 
opposed  by  the  Ministry.  On  the  31st,  the  subject  was  resumed 
by  Lord  Cowper’s  moving  an  address  to  the  Queen,  “Tliat  her 
“endeavours  for  preserving  to  the  Catalans  the  full  enjoyment  of 
“ their  ancient  liberties  having  proved  ineffectual,  their  Lordships 
“made  it  their  humble  request  that  she  would  continue  her  in- 
“ terposition  in  the  most  pressing  manner  in  their  behalf.”  Lord 
Cow  per  was  ably  supported  by  his  former  colleagues,  Sunderland 
and  Halifax;  while  on  the  other  part,  Bolingbroke  declared  “that 
“the  Queen  bad  used  her  endeavours  to  procure  to  the  Catalans 
“the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges;  but 
“ that,  after  all,  the  engagements  she  had  entered  into  subsisted 
“ no  longer  than  while  King  Charles  was  in  Spain !”  But  that  miser- 
able subterfuge  (then  urged  for  the  first  time)  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  House.  The  Ministers  found  it  necessary  to  lower 
their  tone ; and  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  could  only  observe,  that 
the  address  would  be  more  welcome  to  her  Majesty  if  the  word 
“ inneffectual,”  as  applied  to  her  former  endeavours,  were  left 
out.  Thus  amended,  the  address  passed  without  opposition,  and 
was  presented  the  next  day  (1).  Her  Majesty’s  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“My  Lords,  — I heartily  thank  you  for  this  address,  and  the 
“satisfaction  you  express  in  the  endeavours  I have  used  for  sc- 
“ curing  the  Catalans  their  just  liberties.  At  the  time  1 concluded 
“my  peace  with  Spain,  1 resolved  to  continue  my  interposition, 
“upon  every  other  proper  occasion,  for  obtaining  those  liberties, 
“and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  misfortunes  to  which  that  people 
“ are  exposed  by  the  conduct  of  those  more  nearly  concerned  to 
“help  them.”  The  last  sentence  is  an  evident  and  angry  allusion 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  (2).  But  the  address  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  no  means  fruitless  of  relief  for  the  Catalans.  Bo- 
lingbroke immediately  sent  fresh  orders  to  Sir  James  Wishart  not 
to  appear  before  Barcelona  , nor  to  attack  the  Majorcans  till  he 
should  hear  from  Lord  Bingley  and  receive  directions  from  Eng- 
land ; and  Lord  Bingley’s  instructions  were  also  (in  appearance  at 
least)  considerably  modified. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  Treasurer  greatly  surprised  the  House  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  “For  the  further  security  of 
“the  Protestant  succession,  by  making  it  high  treason  tabring  in 
“ any  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.”  At  first  sight,  this  measure 
seemed  to  point  at  St.  Germains ; but  it  was,  in  reality,  directed 
against  Hanover,  and  adverted  to  the  secret  design,  already  men- 


(1)  The  Lords  obtained  also  the  concurrence  of 
tf*  Common*  Ut  this  addreas  Commons’  Jour- 
nals, lol.  itU.  p.  575. 

(5)  Ibis  »a*  th«  tone  taken  by  «H  the  mliils- 

i*ml  triton  of  ibe  tune  : “ JJot  dreadful, ' sajs 


Swift,  in  bis  Public  Spirit  of  (he  Whigs,  must  ho 
“ Liu*  doom  of  those  who  biaderod  tbes©  p©opta 
" from  submit  tin"  to  tho  gentle  tarw*  offered 
• them  by  tbclr  Prince!”  Works,  to!.  It.  p *1* 
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tioncd,  of  bringing  over  the  Elector  with  a hotly  of  Iroops.  Boling- 
broke,  however,  dissembling  his  real  drift,  aud  finding  himself 
hard  pressed  by  the  Opposition,  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  he  doubted  not  his  noble  friend  who  had  inlroduced  the 
motion  meant  only  such  foreign  troops  as  might  be  brought  into 
the  kingdom  by  the  Pretender.  This  the  Lord  Treasurer  himself 
confirmed.  But  it  was  anwered  that,  in  that  case,  such  a bill  was 
altogether  unnecessary;  and  that  the  law  already  provided  suffi- 
cient weapons,  such  Iroops  being  either  open  enemies,  if  foreigners, 
or  traitors  and  rebels,  if  natives ; and  on  the  whole,  the  motion  was 
so  coldly  received  by  the  House,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
carried  further. 

The  Ministers,  however,  undaunted  by  this  check,  attempted 
to  retrieve  their  reputation  by  a decisive  vote  in  both  Houses, 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  not  in  danger  under  her  Ma- 
jesty’s government.  In  the  Lords,  this  question  came  on  early 
in  April.  The  debate  Mas  very  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that 
a body  of  Peers,  hearty  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession,  but 
holding  Tory  politics,  and  hitherto  supporters  of  the  Tory  Ad- 
ministration, separated  from  it  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  several  other  pre- 
lates; the  Earls  of  Abingdon,  Jersey,  and  Anglesea,  Lords  Ash- 
burnham  and  Carteret.  Anglesea  was  especially  hostile  in  his 
language  : looking  full  at  the  Treasurer,  he  said,  that  “if  lie 
“found  himself  imposed  upon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  Minister 
“from  the  Queen’s  closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower 
“to  the  scaffold.”  But,  in  spite  of  this  schism,  the  Ministerial 
vole  Mas  passed  by  seventy-six  against  sixty-four ; and  thus,  in 
fact,  it  was  passed  by  the  twelve  Peers  of  the  new  creation. 

The  house  of  Commons,  on  the  15th,  displayed  a similar  scene. 
The  House  having,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  EdMard  knatchbull, 
resolved  itself  into  committee  on  the  same  question  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  being  out  of  danger,  there  appeared,  as  in  the 
Lords,  a secession  from  the  Government  of  many  moderate  To- 
ries, (the  Hanoverian  Tories,  as  they  were  then  termed,)  with 
the  Speaker  at  their  head.  A very  powerful  speech  from  him 
drew  over  a considerable  number  on  this  occasion ; and,  on  the 
division,  the  Court  could  only  muster  256  against  208.  Next  day, 
on  reporting  the  resolution  to  the  House,  another  fierce  debate 
arose.  Walpole  applauded  the  public  spirit  of  the  Speaker,  but 
added,  that  he  despaired  of  seeing  truth  prevail ; since,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  a person  of  his  knoM’n  integrity  and  elo- 
quence, the  majority  of  voles  had  carried  it  against  reason  and 
argument.  Stanhope  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  danger  by  this  single  induction,  that,  as  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  it  had  been  the  French  King’s  intention, 
so  it  was  still  bis  interest,  and  he  bad  it  more]  than  ever  in  bis 
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power,  lo  restore  (he  Pretender.  But  the  Opposition  did  not  ven- 
ture on  a second  division. 

In  the  Lords,  the  Whigs  showed  their  resentment  in  a far  less 
justifiable  manner.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that  her  Majesty 
might  be  requested  “ to  issue  out  a proclamation,  promising  a 
“ reward  to  any  person  w ho  should  apprehend  the  Pretender  dead 
“ or  alive.  ” The  last  clause — a direct  encouragement  to  murder 
— might  disgrace  even  a barbarous  age  and  a false  religion  ; and  it 
is  with  great  regret  that  I find  such  illustrious  names  as  Halifax 
and  Cowper  ranged  in  defence  of  this  savage  and  unchristian 
proposal.  They,  Whigs  as  they  were,  by  a strange  anomaly, 
relied  mainly  on  the  precedent  of  James  the  Second,  in  setting  a 
price  on  the  head  of  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  : so  incon- 
sistent do  men  sometimes  become  from  party  spirit To  oppose 
this  address  was  by  no  means  safe  or  prudent  at  that  lime,  as  laying 
open  the  opponent  lo  the  charge  of  Jacobilism ; yet  Lords  North 
and  Trevor  did  not  shrink  from  this  duty.  The  former  concluded 
his  speech  by  saying,  that  no  man  had  more  respect  and  affection 
for  the  House  of  Hanover,  or  would  do  more  lo  serve  them  than 
himself ; but  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he  would  not  venture 
damnation  for  them.  The  latter  moved  as  an  amendment,  “That 
“ the  reward  should  be  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the  Pre- 
“ tender  lo  justice,  in  case  he  should  land  or  attempt  to  land.” 
Many  of  the  Whig  peers  concurred  with  the  amendment ; all  the 
Whig  bishops  had  withdrawn  from  the  debate ; and  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  their  honour,  rejected  Lord  W harton’s  proposal. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  same  day,  passed  two  resolutions  : 
1.  That  no  person,  not  included  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  and 
who  had  borne  arms  in  France  or  Spain,  should  be  capable  of  any 
employment,  civil  or  military.  2.  That  no  person,  who  is  a natural 
born  subject  of  her  Majesty,  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
character  of  public  minister  from  any  foreign  potentate.— These 
resolutions  were  levelled  entirely  at  Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  then  in  London  as  agent  from  the  Court  of 
Spain  in  the  treaty  of  commerce.  He  had  been  an  adherent  of 
James  the  Second,  had  intrigued  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  was  in 
frequent  and  close  communication  with  Bolingbroke,  and  held  the 
Homan  Catholic  faith.  All  these  might  be  just  grounds  of  jealousy; 
but,  as  mere  truth  and  reason  have  seldom  sufficient  weight  with 
the  v ulgar,  some  of  the  leading  W higs  did  not  scruple  to  add  several 
absurd  and  groundless  allegations.  Walpole  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  allude  to  him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a man  “strongly 
“ suspected  of  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  late 
“ Duke  of  Medina  Grli  and  Marquis  of  Leganez(t),” — an  utter 
calumny.  The  Ministers,  however,  wisely  yielded  to  the  popular 
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prejudice ; and  sent  to  Lawless  a friendly  suggestion  to  withdraw 
into  Holland. 

In  the  midst  of  these  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  Ministers 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by  an  unexpected  diplo- 
matic demand.  The  Hanoverian  envoy,  Baron  Schulz,  had, 
instead  of  any  precise  instructions  from  his  Court,  received  an 
order  to  consult  and  be  guided  by  Somers,  Halifax,  Cowper,  and 
other  undoubted  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession.  All  of  them 
were,  at  this  period,  unanimous  in  thinking  that  their  great  object 
could  not  be  better  secured  than  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
Hanover  family  in  England.  So  long  as  they  had  indulged  any 
hope  of  regaining  tho  Queen’s  favour,  they  had  been  unwilling  to 
urge,  or  even  to  allow,  a measure  which  they  knew  to  be  pecul- 
iarly distasteful  to  her  Majesty  ; but  seeing  her  now  thoroughly 
wedded  to  Tory  counsels,  they  looked  much  more  to  the  safety  of 
her  legal  successor  than  to  her  own  satisfaction.  They  saw, 
besides,  that  the  active  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  could  only  be 
withstood  by  equal  activity  and  vigour  on  the  other  side;  and  their 
plan  was  that  the  Electoral  Prince,  having  been  created  a peer  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge,  should  come  over  and  take  his  seat. 
With  such  views,  and  under  the  guidance  of  these  statesmen, 
Schutz,  on  the  12th  of  April,  suddenly  waited  upon  Lord  Chancellor 
Harcourt,  and  told  him  that  he  had  orders  from  the  Electress 
Sophia  to  ask  for  the  writ  of  the  Prince  as  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  Chancellor,  much  discomposed,  changed  colour  and  looked 
down  (1);  and,  after  a long  pause,  answered  that  he  would  speak 
of  it  to  the  Queen.  On  Schutz’s  taking  his  leave,  the  Chancellor 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  begged  him  to  observe  that  he  had 
not  refused  the  writ,  but  only  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  her 
Majesty’s  orders.  A cabinet  council  was  immediately  summoned. 
At  its  conclusion,  Harcourt  wrote  dryly  to  the  envoy,  stating  that 
the  Queen,  not  having  received  the  least  information  of  thaldemand 
from  him,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  from  the  Court  of 
Hanover,  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  he  acted  by  direction 
from  thence ; but  that  the  writ  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been 
scaled  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  others,  and  lay  ready  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  envoy  whenever  he  called  for  it.  It  soon  appeared 
how  great  was  the  resentment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  perplexity 
of  Ministers.  Three  days  after  Schutz  bad  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  “ He  told  me,”  says  the  envoy  in  his  despatches, 

“ that  he  never  saw  the  Queen  in  a greater  passion 

“ He  said  I ought  to  have  addressed  myself  to  the  Secretary'  of 
“ Slate,  or  to  him,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  advise  very  pro- 
“ perly  in  the  affair;  protesting  that  he  haA  no  service  more  at 
“ heart,  after  the  Queen’s,  than  that  of  the  Electoral  family ; and 

(I)  See  an  account  of  this  conversation  in  the  despatch  of  Schots  to  Robctbon,  April  IS-  1714* 
Mat  phenon'6  Papers.  yoI.  U.  p.  R9o 
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“ that  he  Mas  vexed  at  what  had  happened,  the  Queen  taking  it  as 
“ the  greatest  mark  of  contempt  that  could  be  given  her.  He  ad- 
“ ded,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  incident,  her  Majesty  would 
“ have  invited  the  Electoral  Prince  to  pay  her  a visit  next  sura- 
“ mer,  forgetting  that  he  had  told  me,  but  a moment  before,  that 
“ she  was  too  much  afraid  to  see  any  of  the  Electoral  family  here, 
“ and  that,  this  alone  excepted,  she  would  willingly  grant  every 
“ thing  else  lliat  could  be  demanded  of  her.  He  heaped  together 
“ several  very  unintelligible  things  in  this  discourse  (1).” 

It  also  appears  thatO.vford,  in  this  conversation  advised  Schutz, 
as  a friend,  to  appear  no  more  at  Court.  Finding  that  Schutz  was 
not  disposed  to  take  this  hint,  it  was  followed  two  days  after  by  a 
positive  and  formal  injunction  from  the  Secretary  of  State ; and  he 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Queen  considered  his 
conduct  as  a grievous  insult,  and  had  directed  her  minister  to 
solicit  his  immediate  recall  from  the  Elector.  Alarmed  at  this, 
and  having  acted  without  special  orders,  Schulz  set  out  himself 
for  Hanover,  to  convey  the  writ  and  justify  his  conduct  in  demand- 
ing it. 

At  first  sight  this  transaction  appears,  no  doubt,  honourable  to 
the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the  Whigs.  But  a close  and  impartial 
examination  tends,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  degree  to  disparage 
the  course  which  they  pursued  on  this  occasion.  It  was  generally 
known  that  the  Queen  had  always  entertained  a rooted  and  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Electoral  family 
in  England.  Besides  that  weak  minds  often  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  an  heir,  as  reminding  them  of  death,  she  might  justly  fear  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  which  would  gather  round  the  Court  of  her 
intended  successor  , and  might  remember  how  much  she  herself, 
in  that  very  situation,  had  been  able  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the 
Government  ol'  William.  She  might  remember  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  whkh  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  very  first  period  of 
her  reign,  had  manifested  against  acknowledging  the  claim,  or  re- 
ceiving the  visit,  of  Mary  of  Scots  (2).  In  short,  it  was  positively 
certain  that  her  Majesty  would  never  willingly  allow  any  of  the 
Hanover  family  to  reside  in  England,  and  that  no  minister  of  hers 
could  venture  to  propose  it. 

Such  had  been  the  slate  of  things  so  early  as  1705.  In  that  year 
the  Whigs  were  in  place,  and  the  Tories  in  opposition.  The 

(I)  See  Maepherson's  Papers.  toI.  il.  p.  599.  “ sides,  and  that  which  weighs  most  with  mo,  I 

(*)  Sea  Buchanan’s  History  of  Scotland,  !7lh  “ know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people  , I know 
book.  **  I will  be  Oueen  of  England  as  long  as  I “ how  they  loalhc  the  present  slate  of  things;  I 
‘ live”  soys  Ellxnbelb.  “What:  do  you  think  I “ know  how  lntont  their  eyes  are  upon  a.suc- 
'*  am  willing;  to  have  my  grave-clothes  always  be-  *'  cessor.  It  is  natural  for  all  men.  as  (be  proverb 
“ fore  my  eyes?  Kings  have  this  peculiarity,  that  “ Is,  to  worship  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting 
*•  they  have  some  kind  of  sentiments  against  their  “ sun.  I have  learnt  that  from  my  ow  n times,  to 
*•  own  children,  wbo  are  boru  lawful  heirs  to  “ ouiit  other  examples  : when  my  sister  Mary  sat 
“ succeed  them.  How  then  Is  II  likely  I should  **  at  helm,  how  eagerly  did  some  men  desire  to 

• stand  affected  towards  my  kinswoman,  if  sho  “ see  me  placed  on  the  throne  I"  elc.^  English 
**  be  once  declared  my  heir?  Just  as  Charles  the  Version,  vol.  II.  |>.  Ilf.  ed.  1690 

• Sevenih  was  toward  Louis  the  Eleventh.  Bo- 
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ground  of  the  two  parlies  was  opposite  to  what  it  became  nine  years 
afterwards,  and  their  conduct  was  opposite  also.  In  1705  the 
Tories,  wishing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  harass  the  Government,  and,  * 
on  the  other  hand,  to  manifest  their  own  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  brought  forward  motions  in  both  Houses  to 
invite  the  Princess  Sophia,  as  presumptive  heir,  to  come  over  to 
England.  The  Whigs,  being  then  in  office,  and  compelled  to  take 
the  orders  of  the  Queen,  withstood,  with  all  their  might,  this 
plausible  proposal,  and  argued  that,  in  a matter  of  that  delicate 
and  domestic  nature,  the  inclinations  of  her  Majesty  were  not  to  be 
coldly  overlooked,  still  less  openly  opposed  (t).  The  proposal  was, 
however,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  Whigs,  that  several  amongst  them  in  both  Houses,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  refused  to  take  part 
against  it,  and  joined  with  the  Tories  on  that  question.  Such  men 
might,  with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  pursue,  in  1714, 
the  same  object  they  bad  already  urged  in  1705.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs,  1 must  own,  notwithstanding  my 
approval  and  admiration  of  their  general  policy  at  this  time,  that 
1 think  it  very  diflicult  to  excuse  their  conduct  in  these  two 
instances — that  they  may  be  charged  with  loo  little  patriotism  at 
the  first  period,  or  with  too  much  party-spirit  at  the  latter. 

The  application  of  Schutz,  and  the  consequent  indignation  of  the 
Queen,  made  her  ministers  determine  on  strong  remonstrances 
with  the  Court  of  Hanover.  They  appointed  as  ambassador,  first 
Lord  Paget,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don— depending,  perhaps,  on  his  illustrious  name,  for  of  talents 
or  of  judgment  he  was  certainly  utterly  destitute.  We  find  it  slated 
of  him  in  a grave  despatch,  ihat  when  he  w as  appointed  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  told  that  he  should  represent  her  Majesty,  he 
fancied  that  it  was  necessary  to  dress  himself  as  a woman,  and 
actually  did  so  (2)  ! The. Queen  wrote  to  the  Elector,  and  to 
Princess  Sophia,  with  her  own  hand,  on  the  19th  of  May,  depre- 
cating, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince, 
and  holding  out  threats  as  to  the  consequences  if  lie  came.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Whig  chiefs,  and  more  especially  the  IJuke  of 
Marlborough,  continued  in  their  letters  to  be  no  less  vehement  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  his  Highness’s  immediate  arrival  (3). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  decision  these  opposite  exhortations 
would  have  led,  had  not  an  unexpected  incident  postponed  it. 


(I)  Sec  Somerville’*  Queen  Anne,  p.  ill.;  and 
Cote's  Marlborough.  »ol.  II.  p.  210. 

(9)  Roth  mar's  despatch  to  Robethon.  June  16. 
1714.  Mnrpherson'jt  Papers.  This  Lord  Clarendon 
Win  Edward,  the  third  I lari  of  the  first  creation  ; 
he  died  in  1723. 

(3)  *•  lijr  this  remedy."  writes  the  l>nke  to  Ro- 
bethon. on  the  Stb  of  May.  **  the  succession  will 
* be  secured  without  risk*  without  expense,  and 


“ without  war;  and  likewise  it  Is  very  probable 
“ that  France,  seciug  herself  prevented  in  that 
" manner,  will  abandon  her  design  of  assisting 

“ the  Pretender In  my  humble  opinion,  it 

•'  would  be  proper  to  use  despatch,  and  (hat  the 
“ Prince  should  set  out  before  Lord  Paget  ar- 
“ rives.”  Cadogan  wroto  still  more  pressing! y 
from  London  oo  the  7th.  r 
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This  was  the  sudden  death, — if,  indeed,  at  eighty-three  any  death 
should  be  termed  sadden — of  the  good  old  Princess  Sophia.  She 
had  been  much  affected  at  reading  the  peremptory  letters  from  the 
Queen;  and  on  the  next  day  after  their  receipt,  the  28th  of  May, 
whilst  walking  in  tlA  gardens  of  Ilerrenhausen,  she  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  lit,  and  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  the  Electoral 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline.  She  was  a woman  of  most 
amiable  temper  and  no  mean  acquirements,  being  perfect  mistress 
of  the  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
during  her  long  life  she  had  never  belied  the  character  that  becomes 
an  English  and  a Royal  birth.  She  used  to  say  that  she  should  die 
happy  if  she  could  only  live  to  have  “ Here  lies  Sophia,  Queen  of 
“ England,”  engraved  upon  her  coffin ; and  it  is  remarkable  within 
how  very  few  weeks  her  w ish  would  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  enabled  the  Elector,  now  become  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  English  crown,  to  steer  his  course  without 
disobliging  either  the  Sovereign  or  his  friends.  After  pausing  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  he  answered  the  Queen’s  letter  in  most  civil  and 
submissive,  but  very  vague  terms  ; and  despatched  orders  to  Baron 
Bothmar,  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  procee^  to  London,  and  to 
consult  with  the  Whig  leaders,  whether,  after  all  the  unavoidable 
delay  that  had  occurred,  any  idea  of  sending  over  the  Electoral 
Prince  had  not  better  be  postponed  till  next  Session. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Ministers  were  not  inactive.  Oxford, 
who  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  keep  well  with  the  Court  of 
Hanover — who  perhaps  really  intended  its  interests — who  had  early 
in  the  year  sent  thither  his  cousin  Mr.  Harley  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  attachment,  saw,  with  despair,  that  the  late 
events  had  confirmed  the  distrust  and  aversion  in  that  quarter, 
whilst  he  had  failed  to  push  his  negotiations  with  the  other.  His 
influence  with  the  Queen  was  also  daily  declining,  or,  rather,  had 
already  ceased.  In  spite  of  all  his  whispers  and  manoeuvres,  Bo- 
lingbrokc,  in  conjunction  with  Atterbury,  perceiving  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  their  ultimate  designs  still  further  to  discourage, 
nay,  even  tocrush  the  Dissenters,  drew  up  in  Council,  and  brought 
into  Parliament,  as  a Government  measure,  the  celebrated  Schism 
Act.  This  Act  enjoins — That  no  person  in  Great  Britain  shall  keep 
any  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as  tutor,  that  has  not  first 
subscribed  the  declaration  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  obtained  a licence  from  the  diocesan,  and  that  upon  failure  of 
so  doing  the  party  may  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail;  and 
that  no  such  licence  shall  be  granted  before  the  party  produces  a 
certificate  of  his  having  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  the  last  year,  and 
also  subscribed  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

This  tyrannical  act,  introduced  in  the  Commons  on  the  12th  of 
May  by  Sir  William  Wyndliam,  was  of  course  vehemently  opposed 
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by  the  Whigs.  We  know  that  Sir  Peter  King,  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir 
Joseph  Jokyll,  and  Robert  W'alpolc  spoke  against  it,  although 
nothing  beyond  their  names  has  been  preserved  on  this  occasion. 
But  some  observations  of  General  Stanhope  which  appear  in  the 
scanty  reports  of  those  debates,  and  whicifteem  to  have  excited 
much  attention,  may  perhaps  be  said,  without  undue  praise,  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to 
show  a large  and  enlightened  toleration,  which  it  was  reserved  for 
a much  later  generation  to  feel,  acknowledge,  and  establish.  We 
are  told  that  he  “ showed,  in  particular,  the  ill  consequences  of 
“ this  law,  as  it  would  of  course  occasion  foreign  education, 
“ which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  drain  the  kingdom  of  great  sums 
“ of  money,  and,  which  was  still  worse,  would  fill  the  tender 
“ minds  of  young  men  with  prejudices  against  their  own  country. 
“ lie  illustrated  and  strengthened  his  argument  by  the  example  of 
“ the  English  Popish  seminaries  abroad,  w hich,  he  said,  were  so 
“ pernicious  to  Great  Britain,  that,  instead  of  making  new  laws  to 
“ encourage  foreign  education,  he  could  wish  those  already  in 
“ force  against  Papists  were  mitigated,  and  that  they  should  be 
“ allowed  a ccrtaiWnumber  of  schools.” — It  is  singular  that  some 
of  the  most  plain  and  simple  notions,  such  as  that  of  religious  toler- 
ation, should  be  the  slowest  and  most  difficult  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  human  mind. 

The  Schism  Act  passed  the  Commons  by  a majority  of  237 
against  126.  In  the  Girds,  the  second  reading  was  moved  by  Bo- 
lingbrokc  (1),  and  ably  opposed  by  Girds  Cowper  and  Wharton. 
“ it  is  somewhat  strange,”  said  the  latter,  “ that  they  should  call 
“ schism  in  England  what  is  the  es^blished  religion  in  Scotland ; 
“ and  therefore  if  the  Girds,  who  represent  the  nobility  of  that 
“ part  of  Great  Britain,  are  for  this  bill,  I hope  that,  in  order  to 
" be  even  with  us  and  consistent  with  themselves,  they  will  move 
“ for  the  bringing  in  another  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism 
“ in  their  own  country.”  Gird  Halifax  drew  an  animated  contrast 
between  the  oppression  now  meditated  on  our  own  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  reformed 
W alloons  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  French  Huguenots  by 
\\ illiam  the  Third,  when  both  fled  hither  from  domestic  persecu- 
tion. Gird  Tow  nshend  said  that  he  had  lived  a long  time  in  Hol- 
land, and  had  observed  that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  that  great 
and  powerful  commonwealth  lay  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and,  at  tke  same  time,  he  was  persuaded  that,  if  the  States  should 
cause  the  schools  of  any  one  sect  tolerated  in  the  United  Provinces 
to  be  shut  up,  they  would  soon  be  as  thin  of  people  as  Sweden  or 


(1)  Wo  hare  no  account  of  Bolinfbroko'i  speech 
on  thi*  occasion.  In  hi*  letter  to  Wyndhara  bo 
urge*  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  arfoment  that 
Could  be  alleged  on  that  side  . 41  Tb  9 evil  effect  i* 


“ without  remedy,  and  may  therefore  deserve  in- 
“ duigpnee,  but  the  evil  caoae  la  to  he  prevented. 
“ and  can  therefore  be  entitled  to  none.” 
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Spain.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  concluded  an  eloquent  speech  on 
the  same  side  with  a bitter  amd  impressive  allusion  to  Swift,  whose 
favour  with  the  Ministers  was  now'  lirmly  established  and  gener- 
ally known.  “My  Lords,”  he  said,  “ I have  many  children,  and 
“ I know  not  whether  God  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  let  me  live 
‘ ‘ to  give  them  the  education  I could  wish  they  had . Therefore,  my 
“ Lords,  I own  I tremble  when  I think  that  a certain  Divine,  who 
“ is  hardly  suspected  of  being  a Christian,  is  in  a fair  way  of  being 
“ a Bishop,  and  may  one  day  give  licences  to  those  who  shall  be 
“ intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  (1)!” 

All  parties  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  on  this  occasion.  It  was,  as  usual,  in  the  highest  degree 
irresolute  and  ambiguous.  In  the  Cabinet,  he  proposed  to  soften 
the  most  rigorous  clauses ; in  the  House,  he  declared,  that  he  “had 
“ not  yet  considered  of  it;”  and  having  induced  the  Opposition  to 
allow  the  second  reading  to  pass  without  dividing,  took  care  to 
absent  himself  on  the  day  when  it  finally  came  to  the  vote  (2). 
Such  vacillating  weakness  sealed  his  political  ruin. 

In  committee,  the  Opposition  moved  many  important  amend- 
ments and  carried  a few.  First,  they  inserted  a clause,  that  Dis- 
senters might  at  least  have  schoolmistresses  to  teach  their  children 
to  read.  Next,  they  removed  the  conviction  of  offenders  against 
the  act  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  courts  of  law.  A tight 
of  appeal  was  also  provided  ; and  a clause  added,  to  exempt  from 
the  act  any  tutor  employed  in  a nobleman’s  family — it  being,  of 
course,  impossible  for  a nobleman  to  entertain  or  to  countenance 
any  other  than  excellent  principles  ! 

On  the  other  band,  the  independent  and  Hanoverian  Tory  Peers, 
headed  by  Lord  Anglesea,  moved  that  the  act  should  extend  to 
Ireland ; a proposal  which  was  combated  by  the  Lord  Lieulenaul  of 
(hat  kingdom,  but  which,  on  a division,  passed  by  a majority  of 
six.  On  the  third  reading  (June  10.),  the  whole  bill  was  carried 
by  77  against  72;  thus  proving  that  the  ascendant  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  grievously  shaken  by  the  late  cre- 
ation ; and  that,  when  opposed  to  all  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  in 
addition  to  the  Government,  they  had  no  longer  the  majority  in 
their  hands.  A strong  protest  was  entered  against  the  bill,  and  it 
deserves  notice  that  this  was  signed  by  several  of  the  Bishops. 

When  the  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  a short 
debate  ensued.  Stanhope  proposed,  that  the  tutors  in  “ the  fa- 
“ milics  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  pul  upon 
“ the  same  footing  as  those  w ho  taught  in  the  families  of  noblemen ; 
“ it  being  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  that  House, 

(I)  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  previously  bean  ■ tor  dismal  of  Nottinghamshire,"  etc.  (Swift’s 
the  object  of  some  of  Swlfl’s  Uercest  attacks,  and  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  375.) 
might  no  doobl  entertain  a personal  resentment  (2)  See  Somerville’s  Qoeon  Anne.  p.  56!. 
against  him.  See  especially  the  ballad^-  ' An  ora- 
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“ many  of  whom  were  of  noble  extraction,  had  as  great  a concern 
“ as  the  Lords  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  an  equal 
“ right  to  take  care  of  their  instruction.”  A very  aristocratic  ar- 
gument for  a popular  privilege ! Several  members  of  both  parties 
were  of  Stanhope’s  opinion ; but  Mr.  Hungerford,  backed  by  the 
Ministerial  bench,  represented  that  the  least  amendment  now  made 
might  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill ; and,  on  a division,  the  one  pro- 
posed was  lost  by  168  against  98.  And  thus  was  passed  through 
both  Houses  one  of  the  worst  acts  that  ever  defiled  the  Statute 
Book.  Happily  for  us,  it  never  came  into  operation  ; for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  very  day  that  had  been  fixed  for  its  commencement 
was  that  on  which  the  Queen  expired.  The  Government  which 
succeeded  suspended  its  execution;  and  its  repeal,  as  will  after- 
wards be  shown,  (was  one  of  the  acts  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  adminis- 
tration. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  passing  of  this  bill  appears  to  have 
flushed  the  Jacobites  with  the  most  eager  hopes,  insomuch  as  to 
draw  them  from  their  usual  fenced  and  guarded  caution  in  debate. 
One  of  them.  Sir  William  VVhitlocke,  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Elector,  said  : 
“ If  he  comes  to  the  Crown,  w hich  I hope  he  never  will — ” Here 
there  was  a loud  cry  and  confusion,  the  Whigs  all  calling  out 
thalSir  William  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  to  answer  for  his 
words.  But  he,  with  great  adroitness,  eluded  their  attack,  and 
repaired  his  own  imprudence.  He  said  he  w ould  retract  nothing ; 
he  only  meant  that,  as  the  Queen  was  younger  than  her  heir  pre- 
sumptive, lie  hoped  she  would  outlive  him  (1) ! 

Some  of  the  Jacobites,  moreover,  showed  an  inclination  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  words.  Two  Irish  officers  w ere  arrested, 
the  one  at  Gravesend  aud  the  other  at  Deal,  bearing  passes  from 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  and  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender.  Their 
detection  was  due  to  some  secret  iuformation  given  to  Lord  Whar- 
ton, and  to  the  legal  steps  he  took  in  consequence ; and  the  affair 
being  not  merely  a national  but  a party  one,  made  a great  noise. 
Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  James,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  favourable  disposition  and  broken  health  of  the  Queen,  and 
awaiting  her  succession,  might  attempt  to  prosecute  his  claim 
by  her  dethronement — a blow  which  would  have  struck  down  the 
Tories  in  office  as  much  as  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  and  which 
roused  the  dormant  zeal  of  the  former.  Partly,  therefore,  to  guard 
against  this  danger,  and  partly  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  (heir  doubt- 
ful partisans,  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  who,  by  joining  the  Whigs 
on  some  questions,  had  already  produced  such  strong  addresses 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Ministers,  on  the  23d  of  June,  issued 
a proclamation  for  apprehending  the  Pretender  whenever  he 


J)  Lockhart,  tol.  i.  p.  - 
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should  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain,  and  promising  a reward 
of  5000/.  for  that  service.  Bolingbroke  took  an  early  opportunity 
or  assuring  the  French  agent  that  “in  fact  this  will  make  no  dif- 
“ ference  (1)” — nor  can  I think  that  it  did.  The  measure  was, 
however,  received  with  great  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  Lower  even  passed  a resolution  for  increasing  the 
promised  reward  to  100,000/.  A bill  was  also  rapidly  passed, 
making  it  high  treason  to  list  or  be  enlisted  in  the  Pretender’s  ser- 
vice; and  thus  did  Bolingbroke  and  his  adherents  endeavour  to 
retain  the  mask  which  had  already  begun  to  drop,  but  which  it 
was  not  yet  expedient  to  cast  aside.  These  were  the  last  impor- 
tant proceedings  of  this  session,  which  was  closed  on  the  9th  of 
July  by  the  Queen  in  person  with  a short  and  dissatisfied  speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  division  amongst  the  Ministers  and  the  mur- 
murs of  their  partisans  had  been  daily  rising  higher  A letter  at 
this  period  from  Swift  to  Lord  Peterborough  portray  the  scene 
with  his  usual  harsh  dark  colours  (2) : — “ I was  told  the  other  day 
“ of  an  answer  you  made  to  somebody  abroad  who  inquired  of  you 
“ Ihc  state  and  dispositions  of  our  Court, — that  you  could  not  tell, 

“ for  you  had  been  out  of  England  a fortnight It  appears 

“ you  have  a better  opinion  of  our  steadiness  than  we  deserve ; 
“ for  I do  not  remember,  since  you  left  us,  that  we  have  continued 
“ above  four  days  in  the  same  view,  or  four  minutes  with  any 

“ manner  of  concert I never  led  a life  so  thoroughly 

“ uneasy  as  I do  at  present.  Our  situation  is  so  bad,  that  our 
“ enemies  could  not,  without  abundance  of  invention  and  ability, 
“ have  placed  us  so  ill  if  we  had  left  it  entirely  to  their  manage- 

“ ment The  height  of  honest  men’s  wishes  at  present  is 

“ to  rub  on  this  session,  after  which  nobody  lias  the  impudence 
“ to  expect  that  we  shall  not  immediately  fall  to  pieces ; nor  is  any 
“ thing  I write  the  least  secret,  even  to  a Whig  footman.  The 
“ Queen  is  pretty  well  at  present;  but  the  least  disorder  she  has 
“ puts  us  all  in  alarm,  and  when  it  is  over  we  act  as  if  she  were 
“ immortal.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  persuade  people  to  make  any 

“ preparation  against  an  evil  day lam  sure  you  would 

“ have  prevented  a great  deal  of  ijl  if  you  had  continued  among 
“ us ; but  people  of  my  level  must  be  content  to  have  their  opinion 
“ asked,  and  to  see  it  not  followed.” 

Bolingbroke  himself  w as  no  less  loud  in  his  complaints.  “ If  my 
“ grooms,”  he  says,  “ did  not  live  a happier  life  than  I have  done 
“ this  great  while,  I am  sure  they  would  quit  my  service  (3).” 
His  breach  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  which  had  long  been  widen- 
ing, was  now  open  and  avowed.  Their  common  friend,  Swift, 


(I)  Iberville  to  Torry,  July  2.  171*.  Bolingbroke  (t)  Swlfl  to  Lord  Peterborough,  May  18.  171*. 
afterwards  lold  Gaultier  that  the  measure  had  been  vol.  Ml.  p.  1.12. 
proposed  in  the  Council  by  Oxford,  and  that  he  (3)  Letter  to  Swift.  July  13. 171*. 
hid  not  ventured  to  oppose  it. 
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made  indeed  another  effort  for  their  reconciliation,  and  .induced 
them  to  meet  at  Lady  Masham’s,  when  he  preached  union  to  them 
warmly,  but  in  vain.  Finding  his  remonstrances  fruitless,  and  un- 
willing to  take  part  against  either  of  his  patrons,  he  declared  that 
he  would  leave  town,  and  cease  his  counsels.  Bolingbroke  whis- 
pered him,  “ You  are  in  the  right,”  whilst  the  Lord  Treasurer  said, 
as  usual,  “ All  will  do  well.”  Swift  adhered  to  his  intention, 
and  retired  into  Berkshire,  and  with  him  departed  the  last  hopes  of 
Oxford  (1).  . 

Another  former  friend  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  become  not  less 
active  in  striving  for  his  downfal  than  she  had  been  in  promoting 
his  pow  er.  Lady  Masham,  still  the  ruling  favourite  of  the  Queen, 
was  now  the  close  confederate  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites. 
In  July,  she  was  so  far  impelled  by  her  resentment  as  to  tell  Ox- 
ford to  iiis  face,  “ You  never  did  the  Queen  any  service,  nor  are 
“ you  capable  of  doing  her  any ; ” and  what  is  more  surprising,  Ox- 
ford bore  this  taunt  with  silence  and  submission,  made  no  reply, 
and  went  to  sup  with  her  at  her  house  the  same  evening  (2) ! Such 
meanness  never  yet  averted  a fall. 

What  had  Oxford  to  oppose  to  these  bedchamber  intrigues?  No- 
thing. His  own  artifices  had  become  too  refined  for  success,  and 
too  frequent  for  concealment.  His  character  was  understood. 
His  popularity  was  gone.  His  support,  or,  at  least,  connivance, 
of  the  Schism  Act,  had  alienated  his  remaining  friends  amongst  the 
Puritans.  Nay,  even  the  public  favour  and  high  expectations  will* 
which  he  entered  office  had,  from  their  re-action,  turned  against 
him.  The  multitude  seldom  fails  to  expect  impossibilities  from 
a favourite  statesman;  such,  for  instance,  as  Ilia t he  should  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  repealing  taxes  ; and,  therefore,  no  test  of 
popularity  is  half  so  severe  as  power. 

We  also  find  it  positively  asserted  by  Marshal  Berwick,  in  bis 
Memoirs,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  had  intimated  to  the 
Queen,  through  the  channel  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  of  Lady 
Masham,  its  wish  to  see  the  Lord  Treasurer  removed  (3).  It  is  the 
more  likely  that  Ormond  was  employed  in  this  communication, 
since  it  appears  that  in  the  preceding  April,  he  had  offered  to  re- 
ceive a letter  from  the  Pretender  to  the  Queen,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  her  .Majesty,  which  Oxford  had  always  declined  to 
do  (4).  Thus,  then,  all  the  pillars  which  had  hitherto  upheld  his 
tottering  authority  were  sapped  and  subverted,  and  on  the  27lh  of 
July  came  the  long  expected  crisis  of  his  fall.  Her  Majesty  had 


(l)  The  best  account  of  this  celebrated  quarrel 
is  to  be  found  In  one  of  Swift's  later  letters  to  the 
second  Lord  Oxford,  June  14.  17B7.  (Works, 
vol  xix.  p.  158.)  There  Is  something  rery  mourn- 
ful and  affecting  In  the  tone  of  those  recollections 
of  his  friends. 

(l)  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  July  17.  1714.  Ox- 
ford bad  refused  the  lady  & Job  of  some  money 


out  of  the  Axiento  contract ; of  counto  after  that 
he  “ could  do  no  service  to  the  Queen  1 ** 

(3)  llctn.  vol.  li.  p.  133.  A little  before  this  time 
(June  9.)  Oxford  hud  addressed  a long  letter  to 
the  Queen.  which  was  printed  iu  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  next  year.  It  is  artful  and 
submissive,  but  scans  to  have  produced  no  effect. 

(4)  GaulUer  to  Torcy,  April  zs.  m*. 
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that  afternoon  detailed  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Council  some  of 
The  grounds  of  her  displeasure  with  Oxford ; and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  even  his  confidant  and  creature  Erasmus  Lewis  appears  to  ad- 
mit their  just  foundation  (1).  After  a personal  altercation,  carried 
on  in  the  Queen’s  presence,  and  continued  till  two  in  the  morning, 
Anne  resumed  the  White  StafT;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  stale 
with  the  choice  of  the  new  administration  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
Bolingbroke. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  an  attempt  to  cajole 
his  political  opponents.  On  the  very  day  after  Oxford’s  dismissal, 
he  entertained  at  dinner,  at  his  house  in  Golden  Square  (2),  Stan- 
liope,  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Craggs,  and  the  other  most  eminent 
Whig  members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  altogether  failed 
either  to  conciliate  or  delude  them.  The  W higs  positiv  ely  required, 
as  a security  for  the  Protestant  succession,  that  the  Pretender 
should  be  removed  from  Lorraine;  whilst  Bolingbroke  confessed 
that  such  a banishment  of  her  brother  w ould  never  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Queen.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Bolingbroke  could 
possibly  have  anticipated  any  other  issue  to  these  overtures  than 
disappointment ; and  they  are  the  more  surprising,  since,  on  the 
same  day,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  chief  agent  of  France  and 
the  Pretender,  whom  he  assured  of  his  undiminished  regard  (3), 
and  since  he  was,  in  fact,  steadily  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  a 
purely  Jacobite  administration.  His  projected  arrangements  were 
as  follows : The  Seals  of  Secretary,  and  the  sole  management  of 
foreign  Affairs,  were  to  remain  with  himself ; whilst  to  preveut  his 
being  overshadowed  by  any  new  Lord  Treasurer,  that  department 
was  to  be  put  into  commission,  with  Sir  William  Wyndham  at  its 
head.-  The  Privy  Seal  was  to  be  transferred  to  Atterbury ; Brom- 
ley was  to  continue  the  other  Secretary  of  State ; and  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  the  third  for  Scotland;  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Commander- 
in-Chief ; the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  President ; and  Lord  Ilar- 
court,  Chancellor. . To  fill  up  the  other  inferior  appointments  w as 
• Considered  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  there  being  very  few  whom 
Bolingbroke  thought  sufficiently  able  to  be  useful,  or  sufficiently 
zealous  to  be  trusted  (4).  But  the  Cabinet  he  intended  (for  it  was 
never  nominated),  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  scarcely  any  but  Jaco- 
bites, and  comprising  not  a few  who  afterwards  openly  attached 
themselves  to  the  Pretender,  and  were  attainted  of  high  treason,  can 


(I)  ’•  The  Queen  tigs  told  alt  the  Lords  (he  rea- 
**  sons  of  her  parting  with  him  (Oxford),  ri*. : 
**  Thai  be  neglected  all  business;  that  he  was  very 
'*  seldom  to  be  understood  ; that  when  he  did  e*- 
“ plain  himself  she  could  not  depend  upon  (ho 
“ truth  of  what  he  said  ; that  he  never  came  to 
14  her  at  the  time  she  appointed ; that  he  often 
" came  drunk  ; lastly,  to  crow  nail,  that  he  behaved 
‘ himself  towards  her  with  bad  roannors.  Inde- 
• «ncy,  and  disrespect  — Pudel  hicc  opprobria 
nobis  etc-  1 am  distracted  with  the  thought* 


“ of  Uus  and  the  pride  of  the  conqueror."  To 
Swift.  July  27.  1714. 

(2)  Political  State,  Aug.  1714,  p.  8-7. 

(S)  “ II  m'u  assure*  quTl  elalt  dan*  les  mOmcs  sen- 
" tinienlsa  l egard  de  Montgouliu  (the  Pretender), 
“ pourvu  qn'il  prlt  les  mesures  qul  conviendraient 
" anx  hon notes  gens  du  pays.'*  Gaultier  to  Tony, 
Aug.  7.  1714,  N.  S. 

(4)  The  sterility  of  good  and  able  men  is  in- 
credible.' Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift.  July  171*- 
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leave  no  no  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  design,  and  must  convince 
us  that,  had  the  Queen  lived  only  three  months  longer,  our  re- 
ligion and  liberties  would  have  been  exposed  to  most  imminent 
peril. 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  the  new  Prime  Minister  found  his 
exultation  dashed  w itb  alarms  at  the  approaching  re-appearance  of 
Marlborough  on  the  political  scene.  That  illustrious  man  had 
early  in  the  spring  determined  to  return  to  England  so  soon  as  the 
session  should  be  closed,  and  was  already  at  Ostend,  awaiting  a 
favourable  w ind.  His  motives  for  coming  over  at  this  period  have 
been  often  canvassed,  but  never  very  clearly  explained.  On  the 
one  hand,  wre  find,  from  the  despatches  of  the  Hanoverian  agents, 
that  his  journey  had  not  been  undertaken  in  concert  with  them  (1). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  common  rumour  of  his  secret  cabals  and 
intended  junction  with  Bolingbroke  is  utterly  disproved  by  the 
evidence  of  Bolingbroke  himself,  who  in  his  most  private  corre- 
spondence, expresses  his  apprehensions  at  this  journey,  and  hints 
that  it  proceeded  from  some  intrigues  of  .Lord  Oxford  (2).  How 
far  may  we  believe  this  latter  suspicion  to  be  truly  founded?  It 
is  certain  that,  at  the  close  of  1713,  Oxford  had  written  to  the 
Duke  in  most  flattering  terms,  and  obtained  a grant  of  10,000/.  to 
carry  on  the  works  at  Blenheim.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however 
that  the  confidential  letters  of  the  Duchess,  during  June  and  July, 
1714,  speak  of  Oxford  with  undiminished  aversion  (3).  On  the 
whole,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Marlborough  had  had  some 
private  communication  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  but  had  not  com- 
mitted himself  in  any  even  the  slightest  degree ; that  he  was  re- 
turning to  England  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  prospect  of 
afTairs ; and  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  so  far  pledged  to  his  for- 
mer colleagues  as  to  be  entirely  debarred  from  any  new  political 
connection. 

But  a mightier  arm  than  even  that  of  Marlborough  was  now 
stretched  forth  toarrest  the  evil  designs  of  Bolingbroke.  Thedays,, 
nay,  even  the  hours,  of  Queen  Anne  were  numbered.  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s spirits  had  been  so  much  agitated  by  the  altercation  in  her 
presence,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  as  greatly  to  affect  her  health; 
and  she  herself  said  to  one  of  her  physicians,  with  that  instinct  of 
approaching  dissolution  so  often  and  so  strangely  found  before  any 
danger  is  apparent,  that  she  should  not  outlive  it.  The  im- 
poslhumc  in  her  leg  being  checked,  her  gouty  humour  flew  to  her 
brain ; she  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  early  in  the  morning 

(1)  Both  mar  to  Robethon.  July  16.  0.  S.  ITU.  “ he  makes  abroad,  or  tbe  (food  one  he  hopes  to 
" H I*  surprising  lbnt  tbe  Dnkc  of  Marlborough  “ make  at  home,  I shall  not  determine.  Iftit  1 
" eome»  oier  at  such  a crisis,  and  does  not  rather  44  have  reason  to  think  that  some  people  who 
" wait  until  It  Is  seen  which  of  the  two  competitor*  “ would  rather  mote  heaven  and  earth  than  either 
“ will  carry  It  with  the  Queen.  Lord  Sunderland  '*  part  with  their  power  or  make  a right  u-e  of  it, 
“ himself  does  not  understand  this."  **  have  lately  made  overture*  to  him.  and  have 

(i)  Lord  Marlborough's  people  Rive  ont  that  lie  44  entered  Into  some  degree  of  concert  with  his 
44  is  coming  over,  and  I take  It  for  itranted  that  44  creatures.”  To  Lord  Strafford.  July  it.  171*. 

11  bo  is  hi  , whether  on  account  of  tho  ill  tiguro  (!)  seo  Coxe  s Life,  toI.  vi-  p.  m 
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of  Friday  the  30th,  and  immediately  sank  into  a hopeless  state  of 
stupefaction.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  various  emotions 
such  an  event  at  such  a crisis  would  occasion ; yet  it  is  a very  re- 
markable proof  of  the  bad  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  her 
Majesty's  counsels,  and  of  the  revolutionary  result  anticipated 
from  them,  that  the  funds  rose  considerably  on  the  first  tidings  of 
her  danger,  and  fell  agairfon  a report  of  her  recovery  (1). 

Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this 
sudden  crisis,  were  unable  to  mature  their  plans  so  rapidly  as  it 
required.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  were  found  much  better 
prepared;  having  already,  under  the  guidance  of  Stanhope,  entered 
amongst  themselves  into  an  organised  association,  collected  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  nominated  officers.  They  had  in  readiness 
several  thousand  figures  of  a small  fusee  in  brass,  and  some  few 
in  silver  and  gold,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  most  zealous 
followers  and  the  most  active  chiefs,  as  signals  in  the  expected 
day  of  trial  (2).  Stanhope  was  now  taking  every  measure  for 
acting  with  vigour,  if  necessary,  on  the  demise  of  the  Queen— to 
seize  the  Tower,  to  secure  in  it  the  persons  of  the  leading  Jaco- 
bites, to  obtain  possession  of  the  out-ports,  and  to  proclaim  the 
new  King.  Most  anxious  eyes  were  also  cast  upon  the  coasts  of 
Dover,  where  the  hero  of  the  age  and  the  idol  of  the  army  was 
daily  expected  from  Ostend. 

The  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  no  doubt  have 
rendered  any  such  struggle  successful,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  avert  its  necessity.  That  eminent  man — 
the  only  individual  who  mainly  assisted  in  both  the  great  changes 
of  dynasty  of  1688  and  1714 — cast  aside,  at  this  crisis,  his  usual 
tergiversation  and  timidity,  and  evinced  an  honest  zeal  on  behalf 
of  “ the  good  old  cause.”  His  means,  it  is  true,  were  still  strongly 
marked  with  his  characteristic  duplicity.  Whilst  Bolingbroke 
appears  to  have  fully  confided  in  his  attachment,  he  secretly 
concerted  measures  with  two  of  the  great  Whig  Peers,  the  Dukes 
of  Argyle  and  Somerset.  The  result  appeared  on  Friday  the  30lh. 
That  morning  the  Council  met  at  Kensington,  it  being  then,  as 
now,  composed  only  of  such  councillors  as  had  received  a special 
summons,  and  the  high  officers  alone  were  present.  The  news  of 
the  Queen’s  desperate  condition  had  just  been  received.  The  Ja- 
cobites sat  dispirited,  but  not  hopeless,  nor  without  resources. 
Suddenly  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Argyle  and  Somerset 
announced.  They  said  that,  understanding  the  danger  of  the 
Queen,  they  had  hastened,  though  not  specially-  summoned,  to 
offer  their  assistance.  In  the  pause  of  surprise  which  ensued, 
Shrewsbury  rose  and  thanked  them  for  their  offer.  They  imme- 
diately taking  their  scats,  proposed  an  examination  of  the  phy- 

(1)  See  Suin'*  work*.  ioI.  iL  p.  W7.  (I)  Lockimitj  Comment.,  p.  W3. 

I.  5 
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sicians;  and  on  their  report  suggested  that  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer  should  be  filled  without  delay,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to  her  Majesty.  What  a 
scene  for  a painter.'  Shrewsbury,  with  his  usual  lofty  air  and 
impenetrable  smoothness — the  courtly  smile,  under  which  the 
fiery  soul  of  St.  John  sought  to  veil  its  anguish  and  its  rage — the 
slow,  indecisive  look  of  Ormond— and  Jhc  haughty  triumph  of 
Argyle! 

The  Jacobite  ministers,  thus  Liken  completely  by  surprise,  did 
not  venture  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
Shrewsbury;  and  accordingly,  a deputation,  comprising  Shrews- 
bury himself,  waited  upon  her  Majesty  the  same  morning,  to  lay 
before  her  what  seemed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Council. 
The  Queen,  who  by  this  time  had  been  roused  to  some  degree  of 
consciousness,  faintly  acquiesced,  delivered  llie  Treasurer’s  staff 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 
The  Duke  would  have  returned  his  staff  as  Chamberlain,  but  she 
desired  him  to  keep  them  both ; and  thus,  by  a remarkable,  and  I 
believe  unparalleled,  combination,  he  was  invested  for  some  days 
with  three  of  the  highest  offices  of  Court  and  Slate,  being  at  once 
Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
How  strange  to  find  all  these  dignities  heaped  upon  a man  who  had 
so  often  professed  his  disinclination  to  public  business — who  had, 
during  many  years,  harassed  King  William  with  applications  to 
resign,  and  repeatedly  entreated  his  friends  to  allow  him  to  be  “ an 
•‘insignificant  cipher,  instead  of  a bad  figurc(l)!”  “Had  I a 
“son,”  he  said  on  one  occasion,  “I  would  sooner  breed  him  a 
“ cobbler  than  a courtier,  and  a hangman  than  a statesman  (2) ! ” 

Another  proposal  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  w hich 
had  passed  at  the  morning  meeting,  was  to  send  immediately  a 
special  summons  to  all  Privy  Councillors  in  or  near  Loudon. 
Many  of  the  Whig?  accordingly  attended  the  same  afternoon,  and, 
amongst  them,  the  illustrious  Somers,  who,  in  spite  of  his  growing 
infirmities,  would  not — for  the  first  time  in  his  life — be  absent 
from  the  post  of  duty.  His  great  name  was  in  itself  a tower  of 
strength  to  his  party  ; and  the  Council,  with  this  new  infusion  of 
healthy  blood  in  its  veins,  forthwith  took  vigorous  measures  to 
secure  the  legal  order  of  succession . Four  regiments  were  ordered 
to  London,  seven  battalions  recalled  from  Ostcnd,  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  the  ports,  and  directions  sent  that  a fleet  should  pul  out 
to  sea. 

The  next  day  the  Queen  had  sunk  back  into  a lethargy,  and  the 
physicians  gave  no  hopes  of  her  life.  The  Council  hereupon  sent 
orders  to  the  heralds-at-arms,  and  to  a troop  of  the  life-guards,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  proclaim  the  successor.  They  sent  express  to 

(1i  see  lus  letter  to  Lord  Halifax.  August  14.  (1)  To  Lord  Somers,  June  17.  1701. 

1706.  to  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondence 
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Hanover  Mr.  Craggs,  with  a despatch  to  the  Elector,  earnestly  re- 
questing him  to  hasten  to  Holland,  where  a llritish  squadron  should 
attend  him,  and  be  ready  to  bring  him  over,  in  case  of  the  Queen’s 
demise.  They  also  wrote  to  the  States  of  Holland,  reminding  them 
of  their  guarantee  to  the  Protestant  succession.  They  appointed 
Lord  Berkeley  to  command  the  fleet.  They  ordered  a reinforce- 
ment to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  and  an  able  general  oflicer  to 
Scotland;  great  importance  being  attached  to  the  former,  and 
much  disaffection  apprehended  in  the  latter ; and,  in  short,  no  pre- 
caution was  neglected  to  insure  tranquillity,  or  to  check  distur- 
bances in  any  quarter  where  they  might  arise. 

At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  1st  of  August,  the  great  event 
took  place— the  Queen  expired  ! She  had  not  recovered  suflicient 
consciousness  either  to  take  the  sacrament  or  to  sign  her  will. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on  Tuesday — the  Queen  died 
“ on  Sunday ! What  a world  is  this,  and  how  does  Fortune  banter 
“ us ! ” says  Bolingbrokc  (1). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Never,  perhaps,  were  the  most  reasonable  calculations  of  judi- 
cious and  reflecting  men  more  thoroughly  or  more  happily  falsified 
than  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Looking  to  the  distracted  slate 
of  parties  in  England — to  the  storm  of  disaffection  ready  to  burst 
forth  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — remembering  that  the  Hanover 
succession  would  be  discountenanced  by  all  the  Catholic  |>owcrs 
from  religion,  and  by  many  of  the  Protestant  from  |>olicy — that 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  were  as  favourable  to  the  Pretender 
as  they  dared — that  llie  Emperor,  from  German  jealousies  of  the 
Elector,  was  by  no  means  desirous  to  sec  him  on  the  British 
throne — that  his  claims  would  be  promoted  only  by  the  exhausted 
republic  of  Holland,  or  the  infant  monarchy  of  Prussia — viewing, 
also,  the  genius  of  Bolingbrokc  and  his  ascendency  over  the  Queen 
—the  demise  of  the  latter  could  only  be  anticipated  as  a period  of 
violent  struggles  and  a doubtful  victory.  Yet  the  skilful  interpo- 
sition of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  prudent  measures  of  the  Council, 
completely  warded  off  the  expected  conflict ; and  no  son,  with  the 
most  undisputed  title,  and  in  the  most  loyal  times,  ever  succeeded 

(I)  Letter  to  Swift.  Au*.  3.  1711  Ibertllle  wrltwt  * qn>n  sii  MMitalno*  dc  irmp*  on  aurait  ml* 
day  before  In  the  Kfnf  of  France  Milord  chow*  rn  (el  flat  qa’ll  n y anralt  cu  lien  a 
Uolingbrnk*  est  penolr^  do  dooleur  ..  M m'a  trulndre  dc  ce  qul  fiwllirrMM 

assure  que  lea  meaurts  eiaicnt  *!  blcn  prtac* 
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his  father  with  more  apparent  unanimity  and  quiet,  than  now  a 
foreign  and  unknown  prince  was  hailed  as  King  of  England. 

We  are,  indeed,  assured  that  Atterbury,  immediately  on  the 
Queen’s  demise,  proposed  to  Bolingbroke  to  attempt  proclaiming 
James  at  Charing  Cross ; and  offered  himself  to  head  the  procession 
in  his  lawn  sleeves.  But  Bolingbroke,  shrinking  from  an  enter- 
prise so  desperate,  with  the  majority  of  the  Council  and  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  against  them,  the  Bishop  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath,  “ There  is  the  best  cause  in  Europe  lost  for 
“ want  of  spirit!  ’’  With  this  exception,  the  Jacobites  appear  to 
have  been  utterly  helpless  and  surprised  ; their  real  inferiority  of 
numbers  being  now  most  strikingly  displayed.  George  the  First 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  in  York  (1),  and  the  other  principal 
cities  of  England,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations. 

Previous  to  the  proclamation,  however,  and  immediately  after 
her  Majesty’s  demise,  the  Council  had  met ; and  the  Hanoverian 
resident,  M.  Kreyenberg , produced  an  instrument  in  the  Elector’s 
own  writing  (2),  nominating  the  persons  who,  as  provided  by  the 
Regency  Act,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  seven  great  officers  of 
slate,  were  to  act  as  Lords  Justices  until  the  King’s  arrival.  The 
list  was  found  to  contain  the  names  of  eighteen  of  the  principal 
Peers,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  Whig  party ; such  as  the  Dukes 
of  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  and  Argyle ; Lords  Cowper,  Halifax, 
and  Townshend.  Two  omissions,  however,  excited  great  surprise 
and  displeasure  : the  most  patriotic  statesman  and  the  most  illus- 
trious warrior  of  the  age  being  passed  over  in  Somers  and  Marl- 
borough. The  increasing  infirmities  of  the  former  might,  indeed, 
supply  a pretext  for  his  being  omitted ; yet,  bad  they  even  made 
the  nomination  an  empty  compliment,  it  was  one  due  and  required 
by  his  character.  The  exclusion  of  Marlborough,  and  of  his  son- 
in-law  Lord  Sunderland,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  a personal 
pique  of  the  Elector  against  the  former,  who,  during  the  campaign 
of  1708,  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty  and  of  the  public  service, 
forborne  to  communicate  any  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  (3). 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  real  motive  for  the  slight  put  upon 
these  iUustrious  men  was  a jealousy  of  great  party  leaders,  an  im- 
pression derived  from  Tory  insinuations  that  they  had  attempted 
to  dictate  to  Queen  Anne,  and  a resolution  to  avoid  a second 
“Junta.” 

(1)  An  acconnt  of  this  ceremony  It  given  by  “ lions  ; the  mob  crying  * Liberty  and  Property  l* 
Lady  Mary  \V.  Montagu.  In  a letter  to  her  husband  *•  and  * Long  live  King  George  J ’ ...  All  the  Pro- 
from  York  (vol.  II.  p.  iS7.  ed.  18*0)  : *•  I went  to-  “ teslant*  here  seem  unanimous  for  the  Hanover 
“day  to  see  the  King  proclaimed,  which  was  "succession.’* 

“ done  the  Archbishop  walking  ne*l  the  Lord  (*)  There  were  two  duplicate*  of  this  inslru- 
••May  or,  and  all  the  country  gentry  following,  ment ; the  one  deposited  with  the  Archbishop  of 
“ with  greater  crowds  of  people  than  I believed  Canterbury.  and  the  other  with  the  Lord  t'.han- 
**  to  he  in  York ; vast  acclamations  and  the  ap-  cellor.  See  the  Lords  Justices'  speech  to  Pariia- 

pearance  of  a general  satisfaction  ; the  Pro-  ment,  Aug.  ft.  nit. 

“ tender  afterwards  dragged  about  the  streets  and  (S)  Co&o'ft  Life,  vol.  if.  p.  309. 

' burned  , ringing  of  bells,  boullxvs  and  lllumina- 
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It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  just  resentment  swelled  In  the 
bosom  of  Marlborough  atthe  news  of  his  unexpected  exclusion.  He 
had  landed  at  Dover  on  the  very  day  of  the  Queen’s  death.  Pro- 
ceeding to  London,  his  public  entry  drew  forth  so  warm  a welcome 
from  the  people  as  more  than  atoned  for  the  insultof  his  sovereign. 
It  might  truly  be  called  a triumph — whether  we  consider  the  hero 
thus  restored  to  his  country,  or  the  joyful  festivities  which  greeted 
his  return.  Two  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback,  headed  by 
Sir  Charles  Cox,  member  for  Southwark,  met  him  on  the  road ; 
the  procession  was  joined  by  a long  train  of  carriages;  and,  though 
his  own  broke  down  at  Temple  Bar,  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
another,  the  accident  only  gave  fresh  delight  to  the  spectators,  as 
serving  to  display  his  person  to  their  view.  He  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  their  meeting,  and  took  the  oaths ; but  then, 
deeply  chagrined  at  his  exclusion,  retired  into  the  country  until  the 
arrival  of  the  King. 

The  Lords  Justices  having  met,  chose  Addison  their  secretary, 
and  ordered  all  despatches  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
brought  to  him.  Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke,  so  lately  supreme,  found 
himself  obliged  to  wait  like  some  humble  suitor  at  the  door  of  the 
Council  Chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and  to  receive  commands 
instead  of  giving  them.  One  principal  object  of  anxiety  was  Ire- 
land, where  it  was  feared  that  the  Catholics  might  attempt  a rising ; 
and  the  Lords  Justices  at  first  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send 
thither  immediately,  and  without  wailing  for  the  King’s  sanction, 
Sunderland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Stanhope  as  Commandcr-in- 
Chief(t).  But  the  unanimity  and  quiet  which  they  saw  around 
them  allayed  their  apprehensions ; and,  in  fact,  the  Lords  Justices 
oflreland  (the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Sir  Constantine  Phipps) 
peaceably  proclaimed  the  King  on  the  6lh  of  August ; nay,  more, 
in  vindication  of  their  suspected  zeal,  issued  a proclamation  for  dis- 
arming Papists  and  seizing  their  horses.  At  Edinburgh,  also,  the 
same  ceremony  took  place  without  opposition. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Regency,  Parliament 
met  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Queen’s  demise.  Secretary  Brom- 
ley moved,  That  the  Commons  should  adjourn  to  the  Wednesday 
following,  the  Speaker  being  in  Wales ; but  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
replied  that  the  occasion  was  too  critical,  and  time  too  precious 
for  any  to  be  wasted ; and  it  was  carried  that  the  House  should  ad- 
journ only  to  the  next  day.  The  three  following  days  were  occu- 
pied in  taking  the  oaths-  On  the  5th  the  Lords  Justices  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Peers;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  their 
name,  delivered  a speech,  announcing  their  authority  ; observing, 
that  as  several  branches  of  the  revenue  had  expired  with  the 
Queen,  they  recommended  to  the  Commons  to  provide  anew  for 

(I)  Despatch  from  Bothmar  to  Robethon,  Anj.  $.  171*.  Macphcroon’s  Slat*  Paper* 
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the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Crown ; and  concluding  : “We  for- 
“ bear  laying  before  you  any  thing  that  does  not  require  your  im- 
“ mediate  consideration,  not  having  received  his  Majesty’s  plea- 
“ sure.  We  shall  only  exhort  you,  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 

“ to  a perfect  unanimity,  and  a firm  adherence  to  our  Sovereign’s 
“ interest,  as  being  the  only  means  to  continue  among  us  our  pre- 
“ sent  happy  tranquillity.  ” In  pursuance  of  this  intimation,  loyal 
and  dutiful  addresses  Jo  his  Majesty  were  unanimously  carried  in 
both  Houses,  expressing,  according  to  the  motley  combination  of 
feelings  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  profess  on  such  occasions, 
their  deep  grief  at  “ the  death  of  our  late  sovereign  lady  Queen 
“ Anne,  of  blessed  memory,  ” and  their  lively  pleasure  at  the  ao- 
cession  of  a monarch  of  such  “princely  virtues,  ” and  “ undoubted 
“ right  to  the  crown  (1).  ” Their  next  business  was  the  settlement 
of  his  Civil  List.  The  Tories,  by  rather  too  glaring  a manoeuvre 
for  favour  at  Court,  proposed  one  million,  which  was  more  by 
300,000/.  than  had  been  granted  to  Queen  Anne.  But  the.  wisest 
of  the  King’s  friends  perceived  that  such  an  augmentation  would 
furnish  grounds  for  future  complaints  of  Royal  rapacity,  proceed- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  very  same  party  which  had  urged  it.  The 
proposal,  therefore,  though  not  openly  opposed,  was  discouraged 
and  dropped ; and  the  sum  of  700,000/.  was  voted.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of  Robert,  moved, 
That  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  insert  a clause  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Hanover  troops  in  the  pay  of 
England.  These  arrears,  amounting  to  65,022/.  (2),  ltad  been 
withheld  ever  since  July,  1712,  when  the  troops  in  question,  and 
several  other  regiments  in  English  pay,  had  protested  against  the 
shameful  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  indignantly  left 
the  English  standards.  To  the  Whigs  this  conduct  appeared  most 
public-spirited  and  praiseworthy,  while  the  Tories  held  it  forth  as 
something  hardly  short  of  military  desertion.  The  payment  of  the  , 
arrears  had  therefore  long  been  a point  of  contention  between 
the  two  parties,  and  only  a very  few'  weeks  before  had  been  nega- 
tived by  a large  majority  in  this  same  House  of  Commons  (3).  But 
the  accession  of  the  sovereign  of  these  troops  to  the  throne  of 
England  proved  to  be  a most  conclusive  argument,  and  effected 
many  strange  conversions ; the  motion  of  Horace  Walpole  was  se- 
conded by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  was  carried  without  oppo- 
sition. Another  clause,  moved  by  Horace  W alpole,  for  a reward 
of  100,000/.  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  any  person  apprehending 
the  Pretender  if  he  should  attempt  to  land,  passed  also.  Several 
other  money  bills  having  been  carried  received  the  Royal  assent 
by  commission,  and  this  short  session  was  closed  by  prorogation. 

(I)  “ We  are  as  fall  io  Ihc  House  of  Commons  *•  share.”  Erasmus  Lew  is  to  Swlfl,  Ail*.  7.  171*. 

“ as  at  any  time.  Wo  are  gaping  and  staring  to  (*}  see  the  Items  in  the  commons  Journals, 

" see  who  Is  to  rule  ut.  The  Whig*  think  they  ?ol  i?H.  p.  K77. 
u ehall  engross  ail.  We  think  we  shall  hare  our  (3)  See  Lockhart's  Comment.,  p kC9. 
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Nor  was  the  Regency  less  prosperous  and  undisturbed  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom.  The  Court  of  France,  confounded 
by  the  Queen’s  sudden  death,  and  dreading  any  pretext  for  another 
war  whilst  their  wounds  from  the  last  w ere  still  green,  determined 
peaceably  to  acknowledge  King  George.  A verbal  assurance  to 
this  effect  was  first  brought  over  by  Lord  Peterborough,  who,  with 
his  usual  activity,  had  hastened  from  France  on  the  first  news  of 
the  great  event  in  England  (t) ; and  this  wa9  speedily  followed  and 
confirmed  by  a letter  from  Louis  himself  to  the  Lords  Justices.  The 
recognition  of  the  Hanover  succession  by  this  haughty  monarch 
was  considered,  as  it  proved,  an  earnest  that  it  would  likewise  be 
acknowledged  by  the  other  European  pow  ers.  The  (irst  use  made 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  Louis  is  one 
that  does  them  high  honour,  as  tending  to  retrieve  that  of  the 
country.  They  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  so 
infamously  betrayed  by  the  late  administration,  and  now  closely 
pressed  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  Prior  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  an  application  on  this  subject,  w hile  new 
instructions  wTere  sent  out  to  Admiral  Wishart  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  a communication  entered  into  with  one  of  the  Catalan 
deputies  in  London.  Cut  it  was  already  too  late.  The  doom  of 
that  heroic  people  was  sealed.  The  application  of  Prior  was  ci- 
villy declined,  and  a fresh  and  more  peremptory  one  prevented  by 
the  storm  and  reduction  of  Carccloua  on  the  fatal  1 i III  of  Septcm- 
ben 

During  these  transactions  the  eyes  of  all  England  were  intently 
and  anxiously  directed  to  Hanover. 

The  new  King  was  a man  of  more  virtues  than  accomplishments. 
His  private  character — if,  indeed,  the  character  of  a King  can  ever 
be  called  private — was  upright,  honourable,  and  benevolent.  He 
was  apt  to  remember  services  much  longer  than  injuries — a quality 
rare  in  every  rank  of  life,  but  least  of  all  common  w ith  princes. 
He  was  steady  in  his  friendships;  even  in  his  temper;  sparing, 
and  sometimes  niggardly,  in  his  expenses.  This  severe  economy 
also  extended  to  his  lime,  which  he  distributed  with  the  precision 
of  a piece  of  machinery,  and  of  which  he  devoted  no  small  share  to 
public  business.  A desire  for  peace  was  in  him  combined  with 
tried  valour  and  military  knowledge,  and  he  loved  his  people  as 
much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing.  But,  unhappily,  his 
qualities,  however  solid,  were  not  shining.  A heavy  countenance 
—an  aw  kward  address — an  aversion  to  the  pomp  of  majesty,  nay 
even  to  the  acclamations  which  greeted  him,  disgusted  the  multi- 
tude, while  men  of  education  were  mortified  at  finding  that  he 
neither  loved  nor  encouraged  any  branch  of  literature  or  science, 
nor  any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  except  music.  Politicians  complained 

(I)  See,LorJ  Stair*  Diary  In  lUc  Hanlmckr  Stale  Paper*  rol.  II  p sir 
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of  his  unbending  obstinacy  and  contracted  understanding.  “ His 
“ views  and  affections,”  says  Lord  Chesterfield  were  singly  con- 
“ fined  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  g}ectorate;  England  was  too 
“ big  for  him.”  A diffidence  of  his  own  parts  made  him  reluctant 
to  speak  in  public,  and  select  for  his  familiar  society  persons  of 
inferior  intellect  and  low  buffoonery  ; nor  did  he  ever  show  a pro- 
per dignity,  either  in  his  mind  or  manners. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  reckon  amongst  the  faults  of  this  prince 
that  he  was  already  fifty-four  years  of  age,  attached  to  German 
customs,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English  language ; yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  circumstances  which  most 
impeded  his  good  government  or  extensive  popularity.  A hard 
fate  that  the  enthronement  of  a stranger  should  have  been  the  n ly 
means  to  secure  our  liberties  and  laws!  Almost  a century  of 
foreign  masters ! — such  has  been  the  indirect  but  undoubted  effect 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Charles  and  James,  driven  abroad  by  the 
tumults  at  home,  received  a French  education,  and  pursued  a 
French  policy.  Their  government  was  overthrown  by  a Dutch- 
man ; George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  entirely  Ger- 
man ; and  thus  from  1660  to  1760,  when  a truly  English  monarch 
once  more  ascended  the  throne,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  appears 
the  only  exception  to  a foreign  dominion. 

Let  not  these  observations  mislead  the  reader  as  to  my  opinion 
of  that  crisis.  Far  from  me  be  any  feeling  of  aversion,  or  even  of 
indifference,  to  the  Hanover  succession ! On  the  enthronement  of 
that  family  depended,  I most  firmly  believe,  the  security  of  our 
laws,  of  our  properties,  of  our  religion,  of  every  thing  that  we 
cither  cherish  or  revere.  In  spite  of  every  drawback,  the  cause 
of  Hanover  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts  the  cause  of  despotism.  These  two  adverse  principles 
will  be  found  in  almost  all  ages,  and  under  every  variety  of  par- 
ties, to  carry  on  their  fierce  and  unceasing  warfare ; the  bright 
spirit  is  constantly  struggling  against  the  malicious  fiend.  Rut  let 
it  be  observed,  that  amongst  all  the  masks  which  the  hateful  demon 
of  despotism  knows  how  to  assume,  none  is  more  dangerous  and 
ensnaring  than  when  it  puts  on  the  disguise  of  revolutionary  li- 
cence— when  it  combats  its  rival  with  his  own  weapons,  and 
seems  only  to  aim  at  a greater  extension  of  liberty.  Thus  arc  the 
friends  of  constitutional  and  settled  freedom  ( unassailable  on  all 
other  points)  too  often  taken  in  the  rear  and  overpowered.  Can 
it  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  in  France,  in  1791,  when  the 
struggle  lay  between  the  Gironde,  or  partisans  of  the  new  limited 
and  representative  monarchy,  and  the  Monlagne,  or  the  clamourers 
for  further  democratic  changes,  the  cause  of  liberty  was  really  wilh 
the  former,  and  the  cause  of  despotism  with  the  latter  ? Would  not 
the  former,  by  their  success,  have  maintained  a constitutional 
freedom  ? Did  not  the  latter,  by  prevailing,  only  conduct  the 
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nation  through  the  dismal  road  of  anarchy  to  its  inevitable  termi- 
nation— a military  despotism  ? To  trace  these  two  principles  at 
■work,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  side  at  different  periods,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  most  instructive  tasks  in  history. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  ambassador  from  Queen  Anne,  had 
reached  Hanover  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  a few  days  afterwards 
had  his  first  audience  at  the  country  palace  of  Herrenhausen.  The 
Elector  w as  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  attachment  and  gratitude 
to  her  Majesty,  disclaimed  all  intention  of  displeasing  her,  and  im- 
puted the  application  of  Schulz  entirely  to  Princess  Sophia  (1). 
But  on  the  5th  of  August  arrived  Mr.  Craggs,  with  an  account  of 
the  Queen’s  dangerous  illness ; and  the  same  night  three  expresses 
—one  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  two  to  the  Elector — brought  the 
news  of  her  death.  George  received  the  intelligence  with  compo- 
sure and  moderation.  He  immediately  summoned  his  ministers. 
He  determined  to  entrust  the  government  of  his  German  domi- 
nions to  a council,  with  his  brother,  Prince  Ernest,  at  its  head ; 
that  his  eldest  son  (afterwards  George  the  Second ) should  accom- 
pany him  to  England  ; that  the  greater  part  of  his  family  should 
follow  a few  weeks  after ; but  that  his  young  grandson,  Prince 
Frederick,  should  remain  at  Hanover.  No  small  testimony  to  his 
merit  and  good  government  was  displayed  in  the  extreme  grief  of 
the  people  at  his  approaching  departure  ; and  his  exaltation  could 
not  console  them  for  their  loss.  The  King,  as  a parting  gift,  inti- 
mated to  the  magistrates  that  they  might  ask  some  favour  from 
him  ; and,  at  their  request,  he  took  the  excise  off  provisions,  and 
released  the  insolvent  debtors  from  prison. 

The  delay  which  took  place  in  his  departure — he  did  not  set  out 
till  the  31st — has  been  ascribed  to  profound  policy,  and  to  the  pru- 
dent wish  of  obtaining  some  further  intelligence  from  England  (2}  4 
but  writers  arc  too  frequently  unwilling  to  assign  any  common 
motive  to  any  Royal  action, "and  they  forget  that  George  the  First 
was  always  deliberate  and  phlegmatic  in  his  movements,  and  had 
many  matters  of  business  to  settle  in  his  electorate.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Hague  he  received  compliments  from  the  States  and  foreign 
ministers,  and  communications  from  his  friends  in  England,  and 
he  finally  matured  his  arrangements  for  the  new  administration. 
At  length,  at  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18lh  of  September, 
the  King  and  Prince  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  a vast  concourse 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  had  hastened  to  welcome  their 
arrival.  George  showed  very  flattering  attention  to  the  leading 
Whigs,  such  as  Marlborough,  Sunderland,  and  Somers,  but  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  Ormond  or  Harcourt;  and  it  was  after  many 

(1)  H<sp.itche«  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  Score-  **  ' par  mon  ordre;  J©  too#  a»#or©  quo  rela  a 414 
tary  Bromley,  published  by  Coxe.  *•  When.”  My#  • • fniln  mon  inso ; In  definite  tflertrlco  arall  6crll 
Lord  Clarendon,  **  I came  to  mention  Schulz'#  " • a Sehotz  sans  qoe  Je  Tale  su  pour  s'informer 
"demand,  the  Elector  Mid  these  words:  • Je#-  *•  • pourquoile  Prince  n'ataU  pas  eu  son  irnf.’ "etc. 
k ' pc  re  que  la  Relno  n'a  pas  cru  quo  cela  sen  fait  (!)  Coxe  • Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  I p.  00. 
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difficulties,  and  in  total  silence,  that  Oxford  was  admitted  the  next 
morning  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand. 

Even  before  his  Majesty’s  landing,  he  had,  in  some  degree, 
disclosed  his  political  intentions  hy  sending  directions  to  remove 
Bolingbroke  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  to  appoint  in 
his  place  Lord  Townshend.  This  order  was  executed  on  the  last 
of  August  with  strong  marks  of  displeasure  against  the  fallen 
minister;  Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  and  Cowper  taking  the  seals 
from  him,  and  locking  the  doors  of  his  office.  The  bitter  mortifi- 
cation of  Bolingbroke  pierces  through  the  thin  veil  of  his  philo- 
sophy, as  he  writes  to  Atterbury  : — “To  be  removed  was  neither 
“ matter  of  surprise  nor  of  concern  to  me.  But  the  manner  of 

“ my  removal  shocked  me  for  at  least  two  minutes I am 

“ not  in  the  least  intimidated  from  any  consideration  of  the  Whig 
“ malice  and  power  : but  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this — I see  plainly 
“ that  the  Tory  parly  is  gone  (1).” 

The  nomination  of  the  new  ministry  by  the  King  was  a full 
triumph  to  the  Whigs.  lie  showed,  however,  a jealousy  of  those 
veteran  chiefs  who,  under  the  name  of  Junta,  had  formerly  di- 
rected them,  by  giving  his  chief  confidence  to  a man  hitherto  of 
much  less  weight  amongst  them — Lord  Tow  nshend,  already  ap- 
pointed as  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  considered  as  Prime  Mi- 
nister. Stanhope  was  made  the  second  Secretary,  and  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  Scotland.  Walpole, 
at  first,  received  only  the  subordinate  appointment  of  Paymaster- 
General,  and  was  excluded  from  the  Cabinet ; but,  daily  rising  as 
a debater  and  financier,  before  many  months,  was  found  so  useful 
In  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  be  highly  promoted.  The  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  having  resigned  his  offices  of  I/ird  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  Lord  Treasurer,  was  succeeded  in  the  former  by  Lord 
Sunderland ; whilst  the  latter  was  put  into  commission,  with  Lord 
Halifax  at  its  head.  As  further  favours  to  Halifax,  he  was  raised 
to  an  Earldom,  and  allowed  to  transmit  to  his  nephew  his  lucrative 
sinecure  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Cow  per  became  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  Privy  Seal;  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  President  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Pulteney  was  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and  the  Duke  of  Argylc  Commandcr-in-Chief  for 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Sir  Constan- 
tine Phipps  were  removed  from  the  office  of  Justices,  and  the 
latter  replaced  as  Chancellor  by  Mr.  Brodrick.  High  posts  in  the 
Rufat  household  were  given  to  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  The 
Privy  Council  was  dissolved,  and  a new’  one  formed,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  ideas  of  the  office  at  that  lime,  consisted  of 


(I)  Macipherton'i  Stale  Papers,  vol.  il.  p.  651.  In 
a prevloua  letter,  printed  In  liolingbroke'a  own 
correspondence,  ho  aays.  " I wrtnj  tko  Queen  to 
" tho  la*t  gasp  a.  faithfully,  aa  Uiainterealedly,  as  Strafford,  Aug.  IS.  1714. 
*'  jealously  as  If  her  life  had  been  good  for 


twenty  years,  and  she  had  bad  twenty  children 
“ to  aurcoed  hor on  tho  same  principle  will 
I aerie  the  King  If  ho  employs  roe."  To  Lori 
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only  thirty-throe  members.  The  Cabinet  Council  was  to  comprise 
Nottingham,  Sunderland  (when  in  England),  Somers(l),  Halifax, 
Townshend,  Stanhope,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Marlborough. 
The  latter  had  been  most  earnestly  entreated  by  the  Duchess — 
even  as  she  states,  upon  her  knees, — not  to  accept  of  any  employ- 
ment in  the  new  reign.  She  urged  that  the  exploits  he  had 
achieved,  and  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  would  render  him  of  far 
more  use  to  the  Court  than  the  Court  could  he  to  him ; and  that  he 
ought  never  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  King  to  use  him  ill.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Marlborough  would  have  yielded 
to  the  arguments  of  one  to  whom  he  once  declared,  “ I do  assure 
“ you,  upon  my  soul,  I had  much  rather  the  whole  world  should 
“ go  wrong  than  that  you  should  be  uneasy  (2).”  Hut  the  brilliant 
meshes  of  a Court  are  seldom  spread  in  vain  (3).  The  Duke  con- 
sented to  resume  his  oflices  of  Captain  General  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance;  and  was,  besides,  gratified  by  appointments  bestowed 
upon  his  three  sous- in-law,  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  Duke  of  Montagu.  He  soon  found  himself,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  a mere  shadow  of  his  past  authority;  he  was 
treated  with  much  respect,  but  no  sort  of  confidence;  scarcely 
ever  invited  to  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  nominally  formed  a part, 
and  confined  to  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  his  official  functions. 
We  are  told  that,  though  Commander-in-Chief,  he  could  not  obtain 
even  a lieutenancy  fora  friend;  and  that  not  unfrequcntly  he  re- 
quested Pulteney,  the  Secretary  at  War,  to  solicit  in  his  place ; and 
used  to  add,  “ Do  not  say  it  is  for  me ; for  whatever  1 ask  is  sure  to 
“ be  refused ! ” 

Such  neglect  to  such  a hero  may  palliate,  but  cannot  excuse,  his 
hateful  treachery.  It  appears  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  that,  whilst 
Marlborough  continued,  at  least  in  name,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army,  he  sent  a sum  of  money  to  France  as  a loan  to  the 
Pretender  just  before  the  rebellion  of  171  A,  which  this  money,  no 
doubt,  assisted  in  raising  (i) ! 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Viscount  Townshend,  was 
born  about  the  year  1676,  of  a very  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
His  father,  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  was,  according  to  Clarendon, 
“a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  interest  and  credit  in  that  large 
“county,  of  very  worthy  principles,  and  of  a noble  fortune,  which 
“be  engaged  very  frankly  in  the  King’s  cause  (5).”  On  the  Res- 
toration. his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  a peerage,  and  afterwards  by 
the  further  rank  of  Viscount.  Charles,  the  second  Lord,  on  first 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  joined  the  Tory  party;  but 
his  more  matured  conviction  led  him  to  act  with  the  Whigs,  and 

(1)  Lord  Somers  was  at  this  lime  too  Infirm  for  (3)  ••  La  Cour.*’  says  La  Hruyere.  ••  no  rend  pas 
•ay  active  office.  A further  pension  of  toool.  a " heureui,  inais  riupcrhe  do  IVtre  ailleurs. 

J***  was,  however,  granted  him.  fcec  Comm.  (VJ  Lord  Uolinghroko  to  the  Pretender,  Sept. 
Jwn.  vol.  Kvltt.  p.  110,  tl  1715.  Stuart  Papers.  Sen  Appoodli 

(5)  History  of  the  Rebellion  vol.  vll.  p.  Sty.  ed 

(I)  Utter  to  tbo  Duchess.  May  to.  1701.  Oxford,  me.  ' 
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he  especially  attached  himself  to  Somers.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  any  prominent  part  in  politics  until,  in  1709,  he  was  ap- 
pointed joint  plenipotentiary  with  Marlborough  to  treat  of  peace  at 
Gerlruydcnberg,  and  in  the  same  year  ambassador  to  the  States 
General.  As  such,  he  concluded  with  them  the  Barrier  Treaty; 
and  the  recommendation  of  Slingeland,  Heinsius,  and  their  other 
leading  men,  proved  afterwards  of  no  small  service  to  him  with 
George  the  First.  Returning  home,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs 
from  office,  he  continued  to  support  them  in  Parliament ; and  drew 
still  closer  the  personal  friendship  and  county  connection,  which 
already  united  him  to  Walpole,  by  a marriage  with  his  sister. 
Few  men,  perhaps,  ever  deserved  or  obtained  a higher  reputation 
for  integrity ; and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  general  opinion,  that, 
though  he  so  decidedly  forsook  his  first  political  connection,  he  was 
never  exposed  to  any  taunt  of  base  or  interested  motives.  His 
mind  was  frank  and  open ; his  intentions  generous  and  honourable. 
To  both  his  wives  he  was  a most  kind  husband ; to  all  his  children 
a most  affectionate  father ; and  to  his  servants  a benevolent  master : 
“sure  tests  of  real  good  nature,”  adds  Lord  Chesterfield;  “for 
“no  man  can  long  together  simulate  or  dissimulate  at  home.” 
Unfortunately,  this  amiable  disposition  was  joined  with  a manner 
coarse  and  rough,  even  to  brutality.  He  was  imperious  and  over- 
bearing, impatient  of  contradiction,  and  extremely  tenacious  of 
preconceived  opinions.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him  candidly 
own  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  “extremely  warm  (1).”  From 
this  disposition,  combined  with  the  influence  of  Walpole  over  him, 
he  was  at  one  period  betrayed  into  a very  reckless  and  unjusti- 
fiable course  of  opposition  ; and  the  same  temper  sometimes  led 
him  to  opinions,  or,  at  least,  to  expressions,  ill  suited  to  a constitu- 
tional monarchy.  “His  Lordship,”  writes  his  private  secretary, 
in  1716,  “thinks  it  the  great  misfortune  of  this  government  that 
“our  Kings  cannot  always  act  up  to  what  they  judge  right,  but 
“must  be  often  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  humour  of  their  sub- 
“jects  (2).”  Assiduity  and  experience,  rather  than  natural  parts, 
had  made  him  an  excellent  man  of  business.  As  an  orator,  he 
was  confused  and  ungraceful  in  his  delivery;  but  commanding  res- 
pect by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  always  speak- 
ing to  the  point.  As  a minister,  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that 
none  ever  entered  Downing  Street  with  a more  honest  heart,  or 
left  it  with  cleaner  hands. 

The  second  Secretary  of  State,  James  Stanhope — one  of  the  very 
few  subjects  in  modern  times  who  have  combined  the  direction  of 
councils  with  the  command  of  armies — was  born  at  Paris  (3), 
in  1673.  He  left  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a mere  stripling,  to 

(1)  Coxe's  Walpole,  yoI.  I.  p.  5S8.  (3)  From  his  birth  abroad.  It  became  necessary 

(1)  Mr.  Poynt*  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Ang.  17.  to  paw  an  act  for  his  naturalisation  in  1696.  See 
716.  Coxe  s Walpolo,  vol.  II.  p.  7».  Commons'  Journal,  toI.  xi.  p.  410,  etc. 
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accompany  bis  father  when  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  soon  after 
the  Revolution.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  early  interruption  to  his  studies, 
he  had  already  acquired  some  classical  proficiency ; the  intervals  of 
leisure  which  he  afterwards  snatched  from  active  employments 
made  him  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  we  find  him,  in  1719,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  important  years  of  his  administration,  engage 
the  Abbe  Vertot  in  a controversy  on  a very  knotty  point  of  ancient 
history,  not  without  some  application  to  modem  times — the  mode 
of  election  or  inheritance  of  the  Roman  Senate.  In  1691,  taking 
leave  of  his  father  at  Madrid,  he  embarked  at  Valencia  for  Italy, 
and  in  his  way  witnessed  in  Majorca  the  latest,  1 think,  of  the 
large  public  Autos  de  Fc  (1).  After  a visit  to  Rome  and  Naples, 
he  served  for  some  time  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  afterwards 
in  the  English  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  with  which  he  joined  the 
army  in  Flanders.  His  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695— 
when,  though  not  on  duty,  he  went  as  a volunteer  to  die  attack  of 
the  castle,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  officers  whOTell  around 
him,  until  he  also  sunk  down  disabled  with  a wound — attracted, 
in  a high  degree,  the  notice  of  King  William,  who  desired  that, 
young  as  he  was,  he  should  always  have  free  access  to  his  person ; 
and  gave  him  a company  of  foot,  and  soon  afterwards  a colonel’s 
commission.  In  the  last  Parliament  of  that  Prince,  he  was  elected 
Member  for  Newport ; in  the  first  of  Queen  Anne,  for  Cockermouth ; 
and  a few  months  later,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  he  commanded  the  Van-guard  of  the  English  who 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  acquired  as  much  honour  as  that 
miserable  expedition  could  admit.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  he 
obtained  at  different  times  the  rank  of  general,  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  and  the  diplomatic  post  of 
Envoy-extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Charles.  His  skill  and 
valour,  signalised  on  many  previous  occasions,  shone  forth  above 
all  in  the  victories  of  Almenara  and  Zaragoza,  but  were  not  able 
to  avert  the  disaster  of  Brihucga.  That  evil  day  closed  his  career 
as  a soldier.  But  even  during  that  career,  ever  since  his  election 
as  a member  of  Parliament,  he  had  taken  a frequent  and  active 
part  in  politics — as  might  be  done  with  far  less  difficulty  at  a period 
when  an  army  regularly  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and  when 
its  commanders  might  therefore  be  spared  for  the  Parliamentary 
campaign.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1710,  by  far  the  most  stirring 
and  important  year  of  his  military  life— the  year  of  Almenara, 
Zaragoza,  and  Brihuega — he  had,  before  leaving  England  in  the 

(I)  “ 1 arrived  here  the  3d  lost.,  and  could  get  “ la  to  bo  another  finta,  for  so  they  entitle  a day 
“ bat  very  ill  accommodations  by  reason  of  the  “ dedicated  to  so  execrable  an  act.  The  greatest 
•*  concourse  of  people  which  are  here  at  this  “ part  of  the  criminals  that  arc  already  and  will 
“ time  io  assist  at  the  Auto  de  FA,  which  began  " be  put  to  death  were  the  richest  men  of  the 
“ last  week  : for  Tuesday  last  there  were  burnt  " island,  and  owners  of  the  best  houses  In  this 
M here  twenty-seven  Jews  and  heretics,  and  to-  *•  city.”  Letter  to  his  father,  Palina,  May  I. 
**  morrow  I shall  sec  executed  above  twenty  1691.  U6. 

* more,  Bad  Tuesday  next,  U I stay  here  so  long, 
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spring,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  managers  of  Sachc- 
verell’s  impeachment.  In  the  same  year,  also,  but  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  was  put  in  nomination  for  Westminster,  together  with 
Sir  Henry  Dutton  Colt.  They  were  decidedly  the  mob  favourites  (1) ; 
a circumstance  which,  at  that  period,  did  not  either  imply  sub- 
serviency or  insure  success.  The  popular  shouts  at  W estminster 
were  not  then  reserved  exclusively  for  despotic  pledges ; nor  had 
it  yet  become  usual  for  the  electors  to  determine  their  choice  ac- 
cording to  the  clamour  of  the  non-electors.  Accordingly,  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  the  Whig  candidates  were  here  as  elsewhere 
defeated  by  a large  majority,  and  Stanhope  could  only  fall  back 
upon  the  burgage  tenures  ofCockermouth  (2). 

The  general  arrived  from  his  Spanish  captivity  in  August,  1712, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  principal  Whip.  “ Your  return,”  wrote 
Walpole  to  him,  “ is  the  only  good  effect  that  I ever  hoped  from 
“ our  celebrated  peace(3).”  Even  before  his  arrival  in  England, 
be  had  ufkdh  an  opportunity  of  publicly  showing  his  aversion  for 
the  treaty  then  in  progress,  by  declining  an  introduction  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  when  offered  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  Fontaine- 
bleau— a refusal  then  much  noticed,  and  considered  by  the  new 
administration  as  an  insult  to  themselves  (4).  Finding  that  he 
meant  to  keep  no  terms  with  them,  their  animosity  led  them  to 
appoint  some  commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Shippcn, 
to  sift  and  examine  all  his  payments  of  late  years  in  Spain  as  Envoy- 
extraordinary  or  Commander-in-chief,  and  if  possible  to  establish 
some  charge  against  bis  character,  or  some  claim  upon  his  fortune. 
It  was  proved,  however,  from  Stanhope’s  accounts  and  explana- 
tions (5) , that  far  from  his  owing  the  Government  any  thing,  he  had 
left  them  his  debtors;  and  I find  it  staled  in  his  family  papers,  that 
he  thereupon  claimed  and  received  this  balance,  which  it  had 
otherwise  been  his  intention  to  relinquish.  It  is  added,  that  soon 
afterwards  meeting  Shippen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  walked 
up  and  thanked  him  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  he  had  thus  derived 
from  the  hostility  of  the  commission. 

On  his  return  from  bis  captivity,  Stanhope  devoted  himself 
wholly  and  eagerly  to  what  had  hitherto  been  only  a divided 
pursuit;  and  he  carried  into  politics  the  same  qualities  which  had 
raised  him  in  the  field.  He  had  always  been  distinguished  as  an 
officer  of  very  great  activity  and  personal  exposure  to  danger — as 
one  always  foremost  in  his  charges  of  cavalry — as  one  who  would 


(1)  Swift  mentions  in  Ills  Journal  to  Stella  : 
" In  ill*  way  we  met  the  elector*  for  Parllament- 
*'  men,  and  tbo  rabble  came  about  our  coach 
“trying  a Colli  a Stanhope!  etc.  We  were 
“ afraid  of  a dead  cat,  or  our  glasses  broken,  and 
“ »o  were  always  of  Ihelr  side.  October  5.  1710. 

(S)  See  the  Memoir*  of  the  Life  of  JaniM  Karl 
Slauhope.  London.  17*1.  I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  author'*  name  t he  I*  a warm  panegyrist. 


(3)  Letter  to  general  Slauhope.  Houghton.  Aug. 
*8.  ITlt  MS. 

(8)  See  Tindals  History.  yoI.  Tl.  p.  10.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  la  hi*  despatches  doe*  no  more  than 
dryly  notice  SUnbope’a  arrival.  To  Lord  Dart* 
month,  August  sj.  1719. 

(8)  Stanhope  * answer  to  the  Commissioner* 
was  published  early  in  1718,  a*  a tract.  See  also 
Boyar's  Political  Slate,  1713, 1718,  etc. 
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always  rather  cry  “Come on”  than  “Goon”  to  his  men;  and  in 
the  council  his  energy  and  vehemence  are  recorded  both  by  bis 
enemies  and  friends.  The  “noble  flame,”  which  yet  lives  in  the  im- 
mortal poetry  of  Pope  (1),  w ill  be  found  admitted  even  in  the  sneer 
of  Bolingbrokc,  that  “ Mr.  Stanhope  was  not  apt  to  despair,  espe- 
“ dally  in  the  execution  of  his  own  projects  (2).”  There  were  few 
men  opposed  to  him  in  council  who  did  not  feel  the  force  of  his 
haughty  and  resolute  spirit.  But  it  appears  that  his  ardour  some- 
times rose  to  violence,  and  betrayed  him  into  starts  of  passion  and 
precipitate  decisions;  that  he  was  by  no  means  master  of  his 
temper,  and  often  lost  it  in  debate  (3). 

Another  defect — it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former— of  Stanhope’s 
political  character,  was  too  much  openness.  He  was  unwilling  to 
conceal  or  disguise  his  plans  and  proceedings,  as  slate  necessity  hut 
too  frequently  requires.  lie  used  to  say  that,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, he  found  that  he  always  imposed  upon  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters by  merely  telling  them  the  naked  truth ; since  they,  sus- 
pecting some  deep  stratagem,  and  thinking  such  candour  from  a 
rival  impossible,  never  failed  to  write  to  their  respective  Courts 
information  directly  contrary  to  the  assurances  he  gave  them  (4). 
Hut  it  is  evident  that  such  a scheme  of  policy  cannot  be  long  effec- 
tual, and  is  only  an  ingenious  excuse  for  indiscretion.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  character  of  Stanhope  stands  in 
most  direct  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  Harley,  who  car- 
ried his  reserve  and  dissimulation  to  such  an  extent  as  most 
frequently  to  defeat  itself;  w ho,  when  he  wished  to  be  secret,  only 
became  mysterious,  and  raised  curiosity  instead  of  eluding  obser- 
vation. 

Stanhope  was,  I believe,  not  unambitious  of  power ; but,  as  to 
money,  few  statesmen  have  ever  shown  themselves  more  disin- 
terested [b).  He  left  his  son,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  once  said  of  him 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  “ little  else  besides  the  honour  of  a seat 
“ amongst  your  Lordships;”  and  of  the  landed  possessions  which 
his  representative  now  enjoys,  scarcely  one  fifth  is  derived  from 
him.  In  his  youth  he  is  stated,  and  1 believe  truly  (C),  to  have 
been  licentious ; even  then,  however,  he  was  an  assiduous  and  able 
man  of  business.  Like  most  other  distinguished  generals,  he,  in 


(I)  ••  Carletoa's  calls  sense  and  Stanhope’s  noble 
flame 

” Compared,  and  knew  their  generous  end 
the  Mine.'*  Epilogue  to  San  ret. 

(t)  Letter*  on  History.  Letter  8.  vol.  I.  p.  *i«. 
td  mj. 

(ij  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Stanhope 
seldom  showed  this  liasline^  to  foreigner*,  or  in 
nesrotia lions.  The  raostlc  St.  Simon  says  of  him, 
“ II  nr  perdait  point  Ic  .sang  froid,  raremcnl  la  po 
“ lltevwe,  avail  heaweonp  d’esprit,  do  irtnle  ct  da 
" rewsource."  (Mem.  vol.  ivlll.  p.  SS9.) 

(tj  see  tome  comments  on  this  plau  of  Lord 
stanhope  by  Lady  M W.  Montagu.  ( Letter  to 
Lady  Bute,  March*.  HM  ) 


fl)  For  a remarkable  Invtanre— his  reply  to  a 
munificent  offer  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. — I 
venture  to  refer  to  my  War  of  tho  Succession, 
p.  m. 

(t)  The  authority  of  Cunningham,  who  had  been 
personally  disobliged  by  Stanhope,  and  who  is 
seldom  accurate  on  any  subject,  might  be  rejected. 
But  we  are  told  by  Ihe  impartial  St.  Simon,  **  Co 
gdntral  anglais  avail  etc  fort  debauch*."  ( Mem. 
vol.  VlL  p.  *W.  ad.  18*9.)  At  to  Stanhope's  ma 
hirer  years,  I And  that  in  1708.  in  a prUato  corres- 
pondence between  two  other  persons,  his  ••  ftrict 
morals  ' are  commended.  S*o  Um  Collection  of 
Original  Letters  published  by  Mr.  T.  Foraler.  Lon 
don,  1830.  p.  m. 
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the  field,  gradually  acquired  the  talent  how,  on  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, to  pour  forth  very  rapidly  a variety  of  orders,  each,  ap- 
parently, unconnected  with  the  last,  yet  each  lending  to  the  same 
point  from  a different  quarter,  and  forming,  when  put  together,  a 
regular  and  uniform  plan,  llis  bodily  activity  was  no  less  re- 
markable, and  appeared  in  the  great  number  of  special  missions  lie 
undertook,  and  of  aiTairs  he  transacted  at  foreign  capitals  whilst 
holding  the  seals  of  office  at  home.  All  this,  1 firmly  believe,  is  no 
more  than  strict  justice  requires  me  to  say  of  him.  Yet  I cannot 
deny  that,  in  drawing  his  character,  or  in  estimating  his  abilities,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  misled  by  my  affectionate  and  grateful  attach- 
ment to  his  memory.  I may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  to  adopt  the 
panegyric  of  Steele,  on  his  “ plain-dealing,  generosity,  and  frank- 
“ ness — a natural  and  prevailing  eloquence  in  assemblies — an 
“ heroic  and  inspiring  courage  in  the  field — a gentle  and  winning 
“ behaviour  in  conversation.”  I may,  perhaps,  be  partial  in  be- 
lieving, as  I do,  that,  had  his  life  been  longer  spared — had  not  his 
career  been  cut  short  so  soon  after  he  had  reached  the  heights  of 
power  and  the  age  of  forty-seven  years — the  world  would  not  have 
been,  what  Steele  proceeds  to  call  it,  “in  arrear  to  his  virtue;” 
and  that  he  would  be  generally  acknowledged  as  inferior  to  few 
oilier  public  characters  in  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is  for  the 
reader  to  reflect  and  to  decide. 

It  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a circumstance  connected 
with  Stanhope’s  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State.  Horace  Wal- 
pole, Lord  Orford,  who  numbered  him  amongst  Sir  Robert's  ene- 
mies, and  disliked  him  as  such,  says  of  him,  in  his  Reminiscences — 
“ Earl  Stanhope  was  a man  of  strong  and  violent  passions,  and  had 
“ dedicated  himself  to  the  army ; and  was  so  far  from  thinking  of 
“ any  other  line,  that  when  Walpole,  who  first  suggested  llie  idea 
“ of  appointing  him  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  it  to  him,  he 
“ flew  into  a furious  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  a downright 
“ quarrel,  looking  on  himself  as  totally  unqualified  for  the  post, 
“ and  suspecting  it  a plan  of  mocking  him  (I).”  In  conversation 
with  Archdeacon  Cove,  Lord  Orford  afterwards  improved  this 
story  into  Stanhope’s  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword  (2) ; and,  per- 
haps, had  Lord  Orford  lived  a little  longer,  it  might  have  grown 
into  a statement  of  Stanhope's  actually  slabbing  Walpole.  It  re- 
lates to  a period  of  which  the  narrator  has  just  before,  in  his  Re- 
miniscences, had  the  unusual  candour  to  own  that  he  was  “ but 
“ superficially  informed.”  The  story  is,  moreover,  in  one  of  its 
circumstances,  contradicted  by  a letter  of  the  elder  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  slates  that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  brother  Robert,  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  appointing  Stanhope  Secretary  of  State  (3). 

(I)  Retniniacf  boos.  Works,  yoI.It. p. 587. ed.i"98.  Coie'a  second  volume.  Horace  bad  been 

(*)  Coir  a Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  9ts.  hope's  private  secretory  in  2>p&in. 

(*)  Letter  to  Eloogb,  Sept.  u.  1782,  printed  in 
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But  even  were  there  no  such  circumstances  to  shake  Lord  Or- 
ford's  testimony,  it  is,  I conceive,  fully  disproved  by  the  tenor  of 
the  Commons'  proceedings  in  the  sessions  of  1713  and  1714.  All 
those  who  have  perused  them  cannot’ fail  to  perceive  that  Stanhope 
had  taken  a very  active  and  prominent  part  in  them;  and  that 
none,  even  I think  Robert  Walpole,  at  that  time  competed  with 
him  as  a leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  House.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  it  seems  tome,  utterly  incredible  and  absurd  that  so  natural  and 
common  a result  of  parliamentary  distinction's  the  offer  of  a high 
civil  appointment  should  have  moved  Stanhope  into  any  expres- 
sion of  surprise  or  resentment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  far  from  being  unexpectedly  raised  by  the 
favour  of  Walpole,  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  Stanhope,  and 
not  Walpole,  was  the  Government  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  contemporary  writers,  I tind,  it  is  true,  no  positive 
statement  cither  to  that  or  to  the  opposite  effect.  But  I tind  that 
in  the  first  place,  Stanhope  held  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of 
Slate,  and  Walpole  only  the  subaltern  post  of  Paymaster ; so  that 
it  can  hardly'  be  supposed  that  the  former  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  I tind,  secondly,  that  in  the  Cabinet  Council 
Walpole  had  not  seat  (I);  and  l would  ask,  whether  there  is  a 
single  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  led  by  any  pla- 
ceman not  a Cabinet  Minister  ? I tind,  thirdly,  that  in  the  ensuing 
session,  the  King’s  messages  were  brought  down  by  Stanhope,  and 
not  by  Walpole. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  Stanhope  was  the  Government  leader 
at  first.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  as  lime  went  on  W al- 
pole showed  himself  the  more  able  debater ; and,  accordingly,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  he  was  promoted  to  be  First  Ixird  of 
the  Treasury  in  October,  1713. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Nottingham,  who 
of  late  had  always  acted  with  the  W higs,  not  a single  Tory  was 
comprised  in  the  new  administration.  Some  modern  w Titers  have 
severely  arraigned  the  policy  of  George  in  that  respect.  They 
have  argued  that  he  ought  to  have  show  n himself  the  King  of  the 
whole  people,  promoted  the  junction  of  both  parlies,  instead  of 
the  triumph  of  one,  and  formed  his  government  on  broad  and 
comprehensive  principles.  But  was  such  an  union  really  possible? 
Had  not  the  Whigs  and  Tories  too  fiercely  and  too  recently  waged 
war  to  be  so  suddenly  combined  ? If  even  an  experienced  native 
monarch  might  have  shrunk  from  this  attempt,  would  it  not  have 
overwhelmed  a stranger  to  our  language  and  manners?  How  ill 
had  that  experiment  succeeded  with  William  the  Third,  a prince  so 
far  more  able  and  energetic  than  George!  Would  it  have  been 
prudent,  w hile  the  storm  of  a Jacobite  rebellion  was  gathering,  to 


(I)  Tindal,  vol.  \i.  p.  318. 
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place  at  the  helm  any  statesman  of  doubtful  or  wavering  loyalty  ? 
For  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  accuse 
the  whole  Tory  party  of  Jacobite  principles,  it  can  as  little  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  ils  leaders  secretly  held  them.  Let  us  not,  then, 
consider  as  the  fault  of  George  what  was  rather  tho  misfortune  of 
his  limes,  nor  fall  into  the  common  error  of  judging  past  events  by 
the  standard  of  present  facts  and  present  feelings. 

Meanwhile  a great  number  of  loyal  addresses  from  the  various 
cities  and  counties  continued  to  pour  in.  The  Ministerial  ar- 
rangements w ere  all  completed  before  the  Coronation,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  which,  according  to  custom,  was 
signalised  by  several  promotions  both  in  and  to  the  Peerage.  Few 
of  the  principal  statesmen  of  the  time,  whether  in  or  out  of  power, 
failed  to  attend  the  solemnity ; both  Oxford  and  Uoliugbroke  were 
present ; and  there  were  great  demonstrations  of  joy  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  day  was,  however,  painfully 
marked  in  some  places  by  riot  and  outrage,  and  other  such  tokens 
of  public  disapprobation,  especially  at  Norwich,  Bristol  (1),  and 
Birmingham,  the  latter  being  then  remarkable  for  its  high-church 
and  monarchical  principles.  The  University  of  Oxford  also  chose 
that  day  to  confer  unanimously,  in  full  convocation,  an  honorary 
degree  upon  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  late  Jacobite  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  cause  of  these  unhappy  divisions — the 
Pretender,  or,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George— was  still  residing  in  Lorraine.  On  the  first  tidings 
that  his  sister  was  either  dead  or  dying,  he  had  immediately  posted 
tow  ards  the  Court  of  Versailles ; but  found  it  so  fearful  of  allow  ing 
England  any  pretext  for  a rupture  that  it  would  not  afford  him  the 
least  countenance.  M.  de  Torcy  gave  him  a civil  but  positive 
injunction  to  quit  the  French  dominions;  and,  finding  his  parti- 
sans in  England  benumbed  and  confounded,  and  making  no  effort 
in  his  favour,  he  returned  whence  he  came,  after  one  melancholy 
visit  to  the  Queen  Dowager  at  Chaiilot.  From  Bar-le-Duc  he  soon 
afterwards  proceeded  to  drink  the  waters  of  Plombieres.  There, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  N.  S.,  he  issued  a manifesto,  asserting  his 
right  to  the  Crow  n,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  his  inactivity  till 
“ the  death  of  the  Princ.ess,  our  sister,  of  whose  good  intention 
• “ towards  us  we  could  not  for  some  time  past  well  doubt.”  When 
published  in  England,  this  incautious  declaration  produced  an  im- 
pression most  unfavourable  to  the  late  administration,  as  unveil- 
ing their  secret  and  disavowed,  because  defeated,  designs  in  favour 
of  the  Jacobites.  Their  adherents  at  first  insisted  upon  this  do- 

(!)  The  try  of  the  Bristol  rioters  mas.  “Sache-  fitio  and  imprisonment , ■ but  it  man  thought  sur- 
“ vertll  and  Ormond l Damn  all  foreign  govern-  14  prising.”  says  a contemporary.  ‘ that  not  one  of 
" ineuis!  one  bouse  man  plundered,  and  one  1 them  suffered  capitally  .”  (Tindal,  rol.  ri.  p.  Ml.) 
man  murdered.  In  November,  seven  of  the  ring-  A curious  contrast  to  the  scenes  of  JWi. 
leader*  were  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to 
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cutuenl  being  a base  contrivance  of  the  Whigs  lo  relied  upon  the 
memory  of  (he  Queen  and  of  her  Tory  government,  but  were 
much  disconcerted  at  finding  its  authenticity  acknowledged.  How- 
ever, they  soon  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pour  forth  with 
some  effect  a host  of  libels,  whose  tendency  we  may  easily  discover 
from  their  titles  : — “Stand  fast  to  the  Church! — Where  are  the 
“ Bishops  now  ? — The  Religion  of  King  George, — No  Presbyterian 
“ Government. — The  State  Gamester;  or,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
“ land's  Sorrowful  Lamentation. — iEsop  in  Mourning. — The  Duke 
“ of  Ormond’s  Vindication. — The  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Vindication. 
“No  Lord  Protector,  or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Design  de- 
“ fealed!  The  hawkers  who  cried  these  and  other  such  pam- 
phlets were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  (lie  approbation  of  Lord  Townshcnd ; and  some  autidotes  to 
the  poison  were  pul  forth  on  the  other  side  (1). 

On  the  day  after  the  Coronation,  Secretary  Stanhope,  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  j ms t created  Lord  Cobham,  sol  out  together  on  a 
secret  mission  lo  Vienna.  It  was  of  great  importance  lo  remove 
the  jealousy  and  coldness  with  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sivlli  had  seen  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  allay 
hi s apprehensions  as  lo  any  encroachments  in  Germany.  Nor  was 
it  of  less  moment  to  induce  the  Imperial  and  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ments lo  conclude  the  Barrier  Treaty  which  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion, and  presenting  an  obstacle  lo  any  renewed  alliance  or 
cordial  co-operation  between  them,  lord  Cobham  was  intended 
as  the  permanent  ambassador;  but  the  personal  appearance  of 
Stanhope,  in  the  first  instance,  was  considered  most  desirable, 
from  his  'having  formerly  been  so  closely  linked  w ith  the  Emperor 
in  Spain — obtained  so  large  a share  of  his  regard  aud  confidence 
—and,  since  that  period,  continued  in  correspondence  with  his 
Majesty.  Stanhope  went  first  to  the  Hague,  w here  he  had  a con- 
ference with  Pensionary  Slingcland,  Fagel,  Hop,  and  other  leading 
Dutch  statesmen.  He  found  them  not  unreasonable  as  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  nor  averse  to  the  idea  of  a defensive 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  for  their  mutual  security,  but  timidly 
shrinking  from  any  public  declaration  or  immediate  measures. 
On  the  w hole,  they  seemed  much  more  afraid  of  personal  respon- 
sibility than  of  national  loss ; and  “ it  is  my  decided  opinion,"  adds 
Stanhope,  “ that  if  we  do  not  help  them  lo  do  their  ow  n business, 


{»)  Addison.  In  006  short  piece  (Freeholder. 
No.  14.,  Worts.  toI.  i».  P-  ed.  very  ho- 
moroosly  exposes  the  Inconsistencies  of  the  High 
Church  Jacobites,  by  drawing  out  the  articles  of 
that  he  calls  A Ton’s  Creed.  The  three  first  are 
as  follow*  j 

That  the  Church  of  Englaud  will  be  always  in 
rt.»p;.„r  uu  it  has  a Popish  king  for  it*  defender. 

U 

Ib*t  for  th$  safety  of  the  Church  no  subject 


should  ho  tolerated  In  any  religion  different  from 
the  Established,  but  that  the  head  of  our  Church 
may  be  of  that  religion  which  is  most  repugnant 
to  it. 

III. 

That  the  Protestant  interest  in  till*  nation,  and 
In  all  Europe,  could  not  but  flourish  under  the 
protection  of  one  who  thinks  himself  obliged,  on 
paiu  of  damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  Ids  power 
for  the  extirpation  of  it. 
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“ it  will  never  be  done  at  all.  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  who 
Xl  dares  to  take  any  thing  upon  himself.”  Proceeding  to  Vienna, 
Stanhope  was  most  graciously  received  by  Charles,  and  repre- 
sented in  strong  terms  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  Prince  Eugene,  that 
a speedy  conclusion  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  most  necessary  to 
arrest  the  further  progress  of  French  intrigues  in  Holland ; that 
the  public  mind  in  that  country  was  becoming  soured ; and  that 
the  possession  of  one  town,  or  a few  thousand  florins,  more  or  less, 
was  not  to  be  put  in  competition  by  the  Emperor  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a sincere  friendship  and  close  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  But 
he  met  with  unexpected  difficulties.  “ 1 found,”  he  says,  “Prince 
“ Eugene  much  irritated  with  the  Dutch,  and  very  indignant  at 
‘‘  their  last  proposals ; insomuch,  that  he  declared  he  should  never 
“ advise  the  Emperor  to  accept  the  Low  Countries  on  such  terms. 
“ The  Low  Countries,  he  observed,  were  of  little  value,  either  to 
“ the  Emperor  or  to  the  empire;  they  were  only  a burden  to  the 
“ former ; and,  if  he  should  consent  to  accept  them,  it  would  be 
“ much  more  for  the  sake  of  his  old  allies  than  for  his  own.” 

The  English  Minister  remained  at  Vienna  during  several  weeks, 
endeavouring  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  In  his  opinion,  “ the 
“ Emperor  is  much  more  moderate  than  most  of  his  ministers. 
“ His  views  on  the  general  system  of  European  policy  seem  to  me 
“ as  just  and  reasonable  as  could  possibly  be  expected;  but  all  his 
“ Government  is  so  exasperated  against  the  Dutch,  that  I really 
“ cannot  tell  to  w hat  extremities  they  may  not  proceed.”  Stanhope 
succeeded  in  lowering  their  pretensions  as  to  several  articles,  but 
could  not  bring  them  to  any  positive  and  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Setting  out  from  Vienna  on  the  22d  of  December,  N.  S.,  he  re- 
turned to  confer  with  the  statesmen  at  the  Hague,  and  was  again 
in  England  early  in  January  (1 ).  His  embassy,  though 
it  failed  in  several  of  its  objects,  tended  to  facilitate 
the  subsequent  negotiations ; and  the  Barrier  Treaty,  after  a long 
and  well-matched  struggle  between  Dutch  and  German  obstinacy, 
was,  at  length,  brought  to  a conclusion,  and  signed  in  November, 
1715.  The  States  were  to  receive  500,000  crowns  yearly,  and  to 
garrison  Namur,  Tournay,  Menin,  Furnes,  Marne  ton,  Ypres,  and 
Knoque,  together  with  Dendermond,  jointly  (2). 

Immediately  after  Stanhope’s  arrival,  the  Ministers,  meeting  in 
council,  determined  to  publish  two  Royal  proclamations — the  one 
dissolving  the  Parliament,  the  other  calling  a new  one  (3).  The 


(I)  Secretary  Stanhope  lo  Lord  Townshend, 
Nov.  6 t4.  Dec.  5,  ele.  171«.  See  Appendix. 

(i)  See  Lamberty.  vol.  lx.  p.  Jt.,  and  Coxe*§ 
House  of  Austria,  vol.  III.  p.  It. ; but  tho  former 
strangely  omits  Namur  ami  Tournay  as  they  stand 
in  Dumont'?  collection.  Coxe  Is  also  by  no  mean* 
accurate  in  this  portion  of  bis  history  , and  his 
treaty  of  Westminster  of  May  5.  1715  I?  quite  Ima- 
ginary. 1 should  conclude  it  to  be  a misprint  for 
pay  li.  1716,  but  that  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 


change  of  policy  produced  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Sept.  1. 1715. 

(5)  A striking  Instance  of  blind  and  unreasonable 
parly  accusations  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Iter*  Irk,  who  charger tbe  government  of  George 
llie  First,  amongst  other  faults,  with  having 
“ ca**4  le  Park-merit  qul  veoail  dc  le  rcconualtro 
“ si  unanlmement ! " Yet  tho  statute?  7 el  8 W.  III. 
c.  15.  and  6 Ann.  c.  7.  made  it  Imperative  that  the 
Parliament  should  he  dissolved  within  six  month* 
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terms  of  (he  latter  gave  considerable,  and,  1 think,  very  just  of- 
fence. It  severely  reflected  on  the  evil  designs  and  miscarriages 
of  the  late  Government,  and  advised  the  electors,  in  the  choice  of 
their  representatives,  to  “have  a particular  regard  to  such  as 
“ showed  a firmness  to  the  Protestant  succession  when  it  was  in 
“ danger.”  Sucli  suggestions,  however  cautiously  worded,  are 
clearly  unconstitutional ; and  appear  least  of  all  becoming  in  the 
mouth  of  a Prince  so  lately  called  over  to  protect  our  liberties  and 
laws.  Can  it  be  doubted,  also,  that  the  Ministers,  when  using  the 
name  of  Majesty,  should  have  carefully  avoided  all  approach  to 
party  violence  and  rancour? 

The  elections,  however,  went  precisely  as  the  framers  of  the 
proclamation  could  have  w ished  (1).  How  strange  and  sudden  are 
the  veerings  of  popular  favour ! In  the  House  of'Commons,  which 
sat  at  thebegiuning  of  1710,  the  Whigs  had  a very  great  majority. 
The  elections  of  that  autumn,  and  of  1713,  sent  up  as  large  a 
majority  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.  3\owr,  again,  in  1715,  the  Whigs 
found  themselves  lords  of  the  public  mind,  and  victorious  in  nearly 
all  their  contests.  Some  grounds  have  elsewhere  been  given  that 
will  partly  account  for  these  revulsions;  but  to  explain  them  al- 
together on  any  thing  like  reason,  or  without  a liberal  allowance 
for  the  caprice  of  popular  assemblies,  would,  I believe,  be  found 
as  impracticable  as  to  say  why  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  north 
to-day,  and  from  the  south  to-morrow ! 

The  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  the  Whigs,  without 
opposition,  raised  Mr.  Spencer  Compton  to  the  Speaker’s  chair. 
A few  days  afterwards,  the  King  came  down  to  open  Parliament 
in  person ; but,  being  unable  to  pronounce  English,  gave  his  speech 
to  be  read  by  the  Chancellor.  Its  lone  was  frank  and  affectionate. 
He  thanked  all  his  loving  subjects  for  their  zeal  and  firmness  in 
defence  of  his  succession.  He  gently  lamented  the  unsatisfactory 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  the  incomplete  fulfilment  of  even  those; 
and  he  ended  with  assurances  that  the  established  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  should  be  the  rule  of  his  government,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people  the  chief  care  of  his  life. 

The  addresses  in  answer  to  his  Majesty’s  speech  raised  warm 
debates  in  both  Houses.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  having  moved  that  of 
the  Lords,  in  which  there  were  the  words  “ recover  the  reputation 
“ of  this  kingdom,”  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a masterly  harangue  (it 
was  his  last  in  Parliament),  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  late 
Queen,  and  proposed  to  change  the  word  “recover”  into  “main- 
tain.” The  original  address  was,  however,  carried  against  him 

from  Uie  demise  of  the  Crown.  Sec  Mem.  tit*  Her-  Cambridge  the  under-graduates  took  art  active 
wick.  vol.  If.  p.  1713..  and  Ulnckstone's  Comment,  part,  and  that  ‘ a right  trusty  body  of  passively 
vo).  I.  p.  1*8.  ed.  1815.  ‘ obedient  Johntans  were  mounted  ou  their  Col- 

( 1 ) There  i*  a curious  account  of  some  slight  “ lege  leads,  under  which  the  members  were  to 
disturbances  at  these  elections  in  a contemporary  “ pass  w ith  good  store  of  brick-bats  to  discharge 
pamphlet,  Account  of  the  Rlotf  and  Tumults,  etc.;  •«  oil  their  heads!  ” (P.  50.) 

- printed  for  J.  Baker.  1715."  We  are  told  that  at 
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by  66  to  33 ; and  “ I saw,”  he  says,  “ to  the  shame  of  the  Peerage, 
“ several  Lords  concur  to  condemn,  in  one  general  vote,  all  that 
“ they  had  approved  of  in  a former  Parliament  by  many  particular 
“resolutions.”  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Townshend  did  not 
speak  at  all  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
took  part  against  the  Court. 

In  the  Commons,  the  address  moved  by  Walpole  contained  even 
stronger  expressions  : — “It  is  with  just  resentment  we  observe 
“ that  the  Pretender  still  resides  in  Lorraine ; and  that  he  has  the 
“ presumption,  by  declarations  from  thence,  to  stir  up  your  Ma- 

jesty’s  subjects  to  rebellion.  Butlhat  which  raises  the  utmost  indi- 
“ gnation  of  your  Commons  is,  that  it  appears  therein  that  hishopes 
“ were  built  upon  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  for  some  time 
“ past  in  Great  Britain.  It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace  out  those 
“ measures  whereon  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  to  bring  the  authors 
“ of  them  to  condign  punishment.”  This  was  the  first  authentic 
announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministers  to  call  their  prede- 
cessors to  account,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Secretary  Stanhope  In 
the  course  of  the  debate.  A report,  he  said,  had  been  industriously 
spread  about  that  the  present  Ministers  never  designed  to  bring 
the  late  to  trial,  but  only  to  censure  them  in  general  terms ; but 
he  could  assure  the  House  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours 
that  had  been  used  to  prevent  a discovery  of  the  late  mismanage- 
ment, by  conveying  away  several  papers  from  the  Secretaries’ 
offices,  yet  the  Government  had  sufficient  evidence  left  to  prove 
the  former  ministry  the  most  corrupt  that  ever  sat  at  the  helm  ; 
that  those  matters  would  now  be  laid  before  the  House;  and  that 
it  would  appear  that  a certain  English  General  had  acted  in  concert 
with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  Marshal  Yillars. 

The  Opposition  made  their  stand  upon  another  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, which,  they  said,  reflected  upon  the  memory  of  the  late 
Queen ; but  this  objection  was  dexterously  parried  by  Walpole. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  was  further  from  their  intentions  than  to 
asperse  the  late  Queen  : they  rather  designed  to  vindicate  her 
memory  by  exposing  and  punishing  those  evil  counsellors  who 
deluded  her  into  pernicious  measures  : whereas  the  opposite  parly 
endeavoured  to  screen  and  justify  those  counsellors,  by  throwing 
on  that  good,  pious,  and  well-meaning  Princess  all  the  blame  and 
odium  of  their  evil  counsels.  On  the  division,  the  Government 
had  214  votes,  and  the  Opposition  138. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  intimation  of  Stanhope,  that  if  even  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  General  alluded  to,  should  be  left  untouched, 
at  all  events  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cabinet 
which  had  framed  his  instructions,  w ere  to  be  singled  out  for  trial 
and  punishment.  The  two  ministers  thus  threatened  pursued  a 
very  dilTercnt  course.  Oxford,  still  guided  by  his  naturally  slow 
and  phlegmatic  temper — which,  however  until  for  action,  can,  in 
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a defensive  position,  sometimes  supply  the  place'of  wisdom,  and, 
still  more  frequently,  of  dignity — determined  calmly  to  await  the 
storm  (t).  Bolingbroke,  ever  since  his  dismissal,  had  affected  an 
unconcerned  and  confident  demeanour ; had  appeared  every  where 
in  public ; had  taken  a part  in  debate;  had,  in  conversation,  descant- 
ed with  his  usual  eloquence  and  insincerity  on  the  pleasures  of 
retirement.  “ I Gnd  by  experience,”  he  used  to  say,  “ that  I can 
“ be  unfortunate  without  being  unhappy.”  The  same  tone  was 
also  adopted  towards  him  by  his  friends,  and  thus,  for  example,  by 
Swift  : “I  hope  your  Lordship,  who  was  always  so  kind  to  me 
“ while  you  were  a servant,  will  not  forget  me  now  in  your 
“ greatness.  I give  you  this  caution,  because  1 verily  believe  you 
“ will  be  apt  to  be  exalted  in  your  new  station  of  retirement, 
“ which  was  the  only  honourable  post  that  those  who  gave  it  you 
“ were  capable  of  conferring  (2).”  But  though  the  language  of 
the  fallen  minister  was  that  of  innocence,  his  conduct  was  that  of 
guilt.  His  heart  began  to  fail  him  when  he  looked  the  danger 
more  nearly  in  the  face.  He  was  informed — falsely,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared— that  Prior,  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  post  at  Paris, 
and  was  just  landed,  had  promised  to  disclose  all  he  knew,  lie 
feared  that  his  enemies  would  pursue  him  to  the  scdffold,  he  felt 
that  he  deserved  it,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  flying  from  England.  According  to  his  own  account, 
moreover,  so  thorough  was  his  abhorrence  of  Oxford,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  concerting  measures  with  him  for  their  common  defence 
was  a principal  motive  in  deterring  him  from  making  any  defence 
at  all  (3).  To  conceal  and  secure  his  flight,  he  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  the  evening  before,  the  2tith  of  March ; and,  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  bespoke  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time)  another  play  for  the  next  night.  Having  then  disguised 
himself  as  a servant  to  La  Vigne,  a messenger  of  the  King  of 
France,  he  set  off  to  Dover,  and  embarked  for  Calais  undiscovered. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris ; and  soon  afterwards,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  Pretender. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  at  first,  went  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and,  instead  of  running  from  the  storm  like  Bolingbroke,  or  await- 
ing it  like  Oxford,  attempted  to  meet  and  brave  it.  By  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  public  levees  w hich  he  held, 
he  seemed  arrogantly  vicing with  Royally  itself.  He  held  a sort  of 
Opposition  Court  at  Richmond : he  openly  connected  himself  with 
£ 

(!}  “ He  (Lord  Oxford  ) has  certainly  made  ad-  death.  It  was.  I conceive,  written  about  the  time 
*»  ranees  of  civility  to  the  Whigs,  which  they  hate  it  purports  to  be  (1717),  privately  printed,  and  cir- 
**  returned  with  the  utmost  contempt.*'  Mr.  Ford  rotated  amongst  a few  person*.  In  1744,  Boling- 
lo  swift.  Aug.  14.  1714.  broke  mentions  his  finding  a copy  of  It  while 

(i?  Swift  to  bolingbroke,  Sept.  14.  1714.  looking  for  other  pamphlets  (Coxe's  vvatpole, 

(8)  See  bis  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndhani.  I vol.  ii.  p.  W ),  which  appear*  to  indicate  that  it 
should  observe  that  Ibis  letter  does  not  seem  to  had  not  been  recently  printed-  Perbap#,  however, 
have  been  published  until  after  Rolingbrokes  It  was  circulated  in  MS 
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the  most  ardent  Jacobites  : he  showed  no  displeasure  at  finding  his 
name  coupled  with  “ High  Church”  as  the  watchword  of  riots  : he 
was  known  to  foment  those  riots  : he  was  proud  to  be  the  idol  of 
the  mob ; and  he  became  at  length,  as  Bolingbroke  observes,  the 
bubble  of  his  own  popularity.  Had  he  pursued  a more  moderate 
course,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  trial.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  restraining 
orders  as  a statesman,  and,  as  a soldier,  it  was  his  evident  duty  to 
obey  them.  Even  without  this  apology,  the  Ministers  would  have 
shrunk  from  touching  a man  with  so  many  friends  in  the  country 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons ; and  have  feared  that,  however  easily 
they  might  lop  off  the  smaller  branches,  so  great  a bough  could 
scarcely  be  hewed  down  (1). 

On  the  9lh  of  April,  Secretary  Stanhope  laid  before  the  House 
all  the  instructions,  memorials,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
late  negotiation  for  peace  and  cessation  of  arms  (2) ; and,  observing 
that  they  were  too  many  and  too  voluminous  to  be  perused  by  the 
w hole  House,  he  moved  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  twenty-one  persons.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
Stanhope’s  motion,  and  the  committee  was  selected  by  secret  lists, 
which,  from  the  temper  of  the  majority,  of  course  produced  the 
appointment  of  the  principal  Whigs.  The  members  met  the  same 
evening ; chose  Walpole  for  their  chairman ; and,  during  the  next 
two  months,  pursued  their  investigation  with  all  the  activity  of 
party  zeal  and  personal  resentment.  It  being  a committee  of 
secrecy,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  their  proceedings.  Prior, 
however,  who  fell  under  their  heavy  displeasure  for  refusing  to 
disclose  his  secrets,  or  criminate  his  employers,  has  given  us  an 
account  of  his  examination,  from  which  I shall  make  some  extracts : 
— “ The  most  confused  questions  were  put  to  me  upon  several 
“ heads,  backward  and  forward,  by  Lechmere,  and  Boscawen,  and 
‘‘  Lord  Coningsby ; the  two  first  of  whom,  I think,  understood  not 

“ one  word  of  what  they  were  saying Being  asked  of 

“ whom  I received  money  in  France?  I answered,  of  M.  Cantillon. 
“ ‘ Was  he  not  a Papist?  ’ said  Boscawen.  ‘ Else,  sir,’  I said,  ‘ he 
“ ‘ could  not  have  been  a banker  at  Paris,  which  he  had  been  for 
“ * several  years  before  I knew  him.  In  one  word,  he  was  the 
“ 4 common  banker  to  whom  the  English  addressed  themselves.’ 
“ Stanhope  and  Walpole  I found  frowning,  and  nodding  at  each 
“ other,  and  extremely  ashamed  of  this  vile  stuff.  ....  They 
“ proceeded  in  asking  me  to  give  an  account  of  what,  they  said,  I 
“ must  needs  know' — the  meeting  of  the  Lords  at  my  house,  with 

(!)  In  Coxc's  MSS.  toI.  xxxtl,  Bril.  Mus.,  Isa  “ improbable  the  ministry  would  choose  lo  let 
letter  from  Mr.  Cardonnel  lo  Ihe  Duke  of  Marlbo-  “ him  drop  rather  than  bring  on  a prosecution 
rough,  dated  Jnne  14. 1715.  urging  “ whether  some  “ against  him.” 

“ means  might  not  be  found  lo  bring  oxer  the  (*)  There  were  **  twelre  Tolumes  bonnd  up.  and 
•*  Duke  of  Ormond  to  a sense  of  his  error,  and  the  *•  three  other  small  books.”  Comm.  Journ.  sol. 
“ owning  his  hating  been  misled It  is  not  Mill.  p.  57. 
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“ Mesnager  and  Gaultier.  I said,  M.  Mesnager  had  often  been  at 
‘ ‘ my  house ; that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  seen  him  there ; that 
“ I had  eat  and  drank,  and  been  abroad  with  him  several  times. 
“ They  took  great  hold  of  this.  Boscawxn  expressed  himself  with 
“great  joy,  ‘ This  is  more  than  we  knew  before!’  And  from 
“ thence  they  ran  wildly  back— When  I knew  Gaultier?  when  I 
“ had  been  with  Mesnager?  I answered  to  this  in  as  general 

“ terms  as  I could I was  interrogated  without  method 

“ or  connection,  as  any  member  of  the  Committee  pleased  ; and, 
“ indeed,  with  confusion  and  disorder  enough  amongst  themselves  ; 
“ for  they  sometimes  stopped  each  other’s  questions,  and  proposed 

“ new'  ones  of  their  own Walpole  and  Stanhope  grew 

“ mightily  perplexed;  the  one  in  a sullen,  and  the  other  in  an  un- 

“ bounded,  passion.  Coningsby  raved  outright The 

“ Chairman  told  me  that  the  Committee  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
“ with  my  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  account  of  it  to  the 
“ House  as  might  merit  their  favour  in  my  behalf;  that,  at  pre- 
“ sent,  they  thought  fit  to  lay  me  under  a stricter  confinement  than 
“ that  of  my  own  house.  Here  Boscaw'en  played  the  moralist, 

“ and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very  awkwardly 

“ The  messenger,  to  whose  house  they  intended  to  confine  me, 
“ being  called,  Coningsby  asked  him  if  his  house  was  secured  by 
“ bolts  and  bars.  The  messenger  answering  in  the  negative, 
“ Coninsby  very  angrily  said,  ‘ Sir,  you  must  secure  this  prisoner; 
“ ‘ it  is  for  the  safety  of  the  nation;  if  he  escapes,  you  shall 
“ answer  for  it.’  ” This  picture  is,  no  doubt,  much  loo  highly 
coloured,  but  as  undoubtedly  has  many  features  of  resemblance  (I). 

Before  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  was  prepared,  there 
was  scarcely  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, that  did  not  give  rise  to  some  outbreak  of  party  violence,  as 
in  an  inflamed  state  of  body  every  humour  festers.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  Sir  William  Wyndham  having  inveighed  against  the 
King’s  proclamation  in  January,  which  he  said  was  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  very  being  of  Parliaments,  he  wras  fiercely 
called  upon  to  explain  these  words,  and,  refusing,  was  assailed 
with  the  cry  “ To  the  Tower!  To  the  Tower  ! ” but  Walpole, 
with  much  dexterity,  averted  any  such  unpopular  act  of  rigour. 
“ I am  not,”  he  said,  “for  gratifying  the  desire  which  the  member 
“ w ho  occasions  thisgreal  debate  shows  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower. 
“It  would  make  him  too  considerable  ; and  as  he  is  a young  man 
“ of  good  parts,  who  sets  up  for  a warm  champion  of  the  late  Mi- 
“ nistry,  and  one  who  was  in  all  their  secrets,  1 would  have  him 
“ be  in  the  House  w hen  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
“ his  friends,  both  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  defend 

(t)  See  Prior’s  account  at  length  in  the  Pari,  dal’s  Hist.  rol.  ?l.  p.  S80.)  1 must  observe  that 
Hist.  toI.  Til.  Appendii,  No.  S.  **  It  is  certain,”  Prior’s  examination  did  not  take  place  until  the 
says  Hr.  Birch,  ••  Mr.  Prior  did  prevaricate."  (Tin-  16th  of  June,  after  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
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“ thorn,  and  be  a witness  of  the  fairness  with  which  we  shall 
“ proceed  against  those  gentlemen,  and  that  it  may  not  be  said 
“ that  we  take  any  advantage  against  them.”  In  compliance  with 
this  hint,  Wyndham,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
was  only  ordered  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  civil  list  was  under  discussion, 
Sir  William  Wyndham  incautiously  observed,  that  in  the  late 
Queen’s  time  the  sum  of  500,000/.  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  her  family  and  civil  list,  though  she  reserved  50,000/.  a year  for 
King  James’s  consort.  The  Ministers  joyfully  pounced  upon  this 
unwary  confession ; and  Stanhope  rose  to  request  the  House  to  take 
notice  of  what  that  gentleman  had  advanced,  because  it  would 
serve  to  confirm  some  matters  which  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  had 
found  in  the  papers  that  were  laid  before  them  (1), 

On  June  1st,  on  a bill  for  regulating  the  forces,  Mr.  Shippen,  a 
leading  Jacobite,  having  first  thrown  out  the  common  place  charge 
against  the  Administration  of  intending  to  set  up  a standing  army, 
insinuated  his  belief  that,  after  all  the  clamour  that  had  beeu  raised, 
their  Secret  Committee  would  end  in  smoke.  This  produced  some 
most  biller  invectives  from  the  other  side.  Boscawcn  complained 
of  “ the  insolence  of  a certain  set  of  men;  ” and  declared,  that  so 
far  from  ending  in  smoke,  the  Secret  Committee  were  now'  ready 
to  make  their  report.  Walpole  said  that  he  “ wanted  words  to 
“express  the  villany  of  the  late  Frenchified  Ministry!”  And 
Stanhope  added,  he  “ wondered  that  men  who  were  guilty  of  such 
“ enormous  crimes  had  still  the  audaciousness  to  appear  in  the 
“ public  streets ! ” To  such  heights  had  parly  spirit  risen ! 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  long-expected  report  of  the 
Committee,  drawn  up  by  Walpole,  as  the  chairman,  was  read  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  reading  occupied  five  hours 
that  day,  and  on  the  next  was  read  a second  time  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table.  It  is  a document  of  great  clearness,  perspicuity,  and 
pow  er ; skilfully  marshalling  all  the  facts  adverse  to  the  late  admi- 
nistration, and  followed  by  an  array  of  seventy-one  extracts  from 
their  own  correspondence,  or  other  authentic  documents,  inconfirm- 
alion  of  its  charges.  No  one,  I believe,  could  peruse  it  without  feel- 
ing his  bosom  burn  with  indignation  at  the  base  motives  and  shame- 
ful conditions  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht — above  all,  at  the  disgraceful 
line  of  conduct  prescribed  to  Ormond  at  the  suspension  of  arms — 
at  the  cold-blooded  betrayal  of  the  Catalans  to  Spain— at  the  wanton 
gift  of  Tournny  to  France — at  the  effrontery  of  Bolingbroke  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  upon  the  British  people  renunciations  which  the 
very  parties  who  were  to  make  them  had  privately  owned  to  be 


(1}  Pari.  Hint.  toI.  til.  p.  5®.  In  the  same  de-  had  been  made  since  his  Majesty’s  accession,  and 
bate,  a member  of  the  Opposition,  whose  name  is  which,  he  said,  **  was  not  for  sendees  done,  hut 
not  recorded,  made  soma  most  malignant  obserta-  “ expected  " 
lions  on  au  increase  in  the  Judges’  salaries,  which 
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invalid.  Seldom  has  the  avenging  arm  of  offended  justice  laid  bare 
a scene  of  such  selfish  disregard  to  public  interests.  In  one  point, 
however — the  alleged  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  and  others  of  the 
Ministry  with  the  Pretender — the  report  appears  extremely  weak 

and  inconclusive.  These  intrigues  are  now,  it  is  true,  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  subsequent  avow  al  of  some  of  the  principal 
actors  or  the  disclosure  of  their  most  secret  papers.  But,  at  that 
period , nothing  beyond  circumstantial  evidence  or  probable  conjec- 
tures could  be  produced  in  support  of  this  accusation ; nor  would  it, 
therefore,  have  sntliced  as  the  foundation  for  a charge  of  treason. 

The  reading  of  the  report  being  concluded,  Sir  Thomas  Haunter 
moved,  That  its  consideration  should  be  postponed  till  the  Li  1 si ; 
but  this  was  warmly  opposed  by  Stanhope  and  Walpole,  and  nega- 
tived by  a large  majority.  Walpole  then  rose  and  impeached 
Bolingbroke  of  high  treason.  The  friends  of  Bolingbroke  in  the 
House  were  not  few,  but  his  (light  prevented  their  defence.  A 
long  silence  ensued ; and  at  length  some  timid  expressions  of  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Jlungerford  and  General  Boss  were;  all  that  was 
hoard  in  behalf  of  the  lately  triumphant  leader  of  the  Commons! 
The  resolution  having  passed  without  a division,  l.ord  Coningsby 
next  stood  up  and  said  “ The  worthy  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
“ has  impeached  the  hand,  but  1 do  impeach  the  head  ; he  has  im- 
u peached  the  clerk,  and  1 the  justice;  he  has  impeached  the 
“ scholar,  and  1 the  master : 1 impeach  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford, 
“ and  Earl  Mortimer,  of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  and 
“ misdemeanours!  ’ 

This  resolution  was  also  carried  without  a division;  but  the  im- 
peachment of  Ormond  was  a matter  o(  much  greater  difficulty  and 
debate,  it  was  moved  by  Stanhope  on  the  21st,  and  led  to  a dis- 
cussion of  nine  hours  and  a half.  Several  undoubted  friends  of  the 
Protestant  succession  spoke  in  favour  of  IhcDukc ; amongst  others. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy;  and  Ormond 
had  so  many  partisans  in  the  House,  that  the  motion  of  Stanhope 
was  passed  by  a majority  of  only  forty-seven.  .A  ext  day,  Mr.  Ais- 
lalnealso  impeached,  not  of  high  treason,  hut  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  the  Karl  of  Strafford,  as  one  of  the  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Congress  of  Utrecht  (1):  Mr.  Hungcrt'ord  sarcastically 
observing,  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  other  plenipotentiary, 
was,  it  seemed,  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  ! 

It  appears,  however  that  the  zeal  displayed  in  defence  of  Ormond 
inclined  the  Ministers  to  drop  their  proceedings  against  him,  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  even  taken  measures  to  obtain  for  him 
a private?  audience  of  the  King,  in  which  any  expressions  of 
loyally  and  promises  of  good  conduct  would  probably  have  been 
accepted.  Such  a course  w as  warmly  pressed  upon  the  Duke  by 

(1)  Coie  erroneously  My»  that  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  moved  by  Stanhope.  (Life  of 
Walpole,  p.  *7.) 
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his  Jacobite  confederates,  w ho  wished  him  to  maintain  his  footing; 
in  England,  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Government  until 
their  plans  should  be  matured.  Another  scheme  had  also  been 
framed  for  an  immediate  insurrection  in  the  West;  many  mea- 
sures having  been  concerted,  and  many  engagements  taken  by 
Ormond  himself  for  that  object.  But  Ormond,  who  combined 
very  honourable  feelings  with  a feeble  resolution,  could  neither 
stoop  to  the  dissimulation  of  the  first  project,  nor  rise  to  the 
energy  of  the  second.  He  took,  of  all  courses,  the  worst  for  himself 
and  his  party:  he  secretly  lied  to  France.  It  has  been  said  that, 
before  he  went,  he  paid  a visit  to  Lord  Oxford  in  the;  Tower, 
and  advised  him  to  attempt  his  escape ; — that,  finding  his  argu- 
ments ineffectual,  he  took  leave  of  him  with  the  words,  “ Farewell, 
“ Oxford  without  a head !” — and  that  Oxford  answered,  “ Fare- 
“ well,  Duke  without  a duchy!” 

On  the  flight  of  Ormond,  acts  of  attainder  against  him  and  Bol- 
ingbroke  were  passed  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without  oppo- 
sition; but  Ormond,  unlike  Bolingbroke,  having  thus  taken  his 
part,  steadily  adhered  to  it  in  evil  fortune,  and  never  returned  to 
his  native  country.  He  was  certainly  a man  of  very  amiable  tem- 
per and  no  mean  accomplishments,  and  with  no  blot  upon  his 
character — unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  such.  He  died  in  1745,  at  the  age  of  fourscore. 
He  is  described  by  St.  Simon,  in  his  visit  to  Madrid  in  1721,  as 
short  and  fat  in  person,  but  yet  of  most  graceful  demeanour,  and 
most  noble  aspect ; remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  refusing  large  domains  which  were  offered  as  the 
price  of  his  conversion  (1).  Twenty-two  years  later  we  find  the 
following  account  of  him  at  Avignon,  in  the  lively  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Montagu : — “ All  the  English,  without  distinction,  see  the 
“ Duke  of  Ormond.  Lord  Chesterfield,  w ho,  you  know,  is  related 
“ to  him,  lay  at  his  house  during  his  stay  at  this  town  ; and  to 
“ say  truth,  nobody  can  be  more  insignificant.  11c  keeps  an 
“ assembly  where  all  the  best  company  go  twice  in  the  week  ; 
“ lives  here  in  great  magnificence ; is  quite  inoffensive ; and  seems 
“ to  have  forgotten  every  part  of  his  past  life,  and  to  be  of  no 
“ party  (2).” 

Thus  then,  of  the  three  peers  impeached  of  high  treason,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  remained  alone.  On  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Con- 
ingsby,  followed  by  a great  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought 
up  to  the  bar  of  the  Girds  sixteen  articles  of  impeachment  against 
him,  to  which  six  further  ones  were  afterwards  added.  The  first 
fifteen  referred  to  the  transactions  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ; but  the 
sixteenth  to  the  creation  of  twelve  peers  in  December  1711,  “ by 
“ which  the  said  Earl  did  most  highly  abuse  the  influence  he  then 

(1)  Mem.  de  St.  Simon,  ?bl.  xix.  p.  HI.,  ed.  I*t9.  (I)  To  Mr.  Woriley.  June  1.  1713. 
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“ had  with  her  Majesty,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  exercise,  in  the 
“ most  unprecedented  and  dangerous  manner  that  valuable  and 
“ undoubted  prerogative  which  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  and  con- 
“ stilulion  of  this  kingdom  hath  entrusted  with  the  Grown  for  the 
“ rewarding  signal  virtue  and  distinguished  merit;  by  which  de- 
“ sperate  advice  he  did  not  only,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  deprive  her 
“ Majesty  of  the  continuance  of  those  seasonable  and  wholesome 
“ counsels  in  that  critical  juncture,  but  wickedly  perverted  the 
“ true  and  only  end  of  that  great  and  useful  prerogative,  to  the  dis- 
“ honour  of  the  Crown,  and  irreparable  mischief  to  the  constitu- 
“ tion  of  Parliaments.” 

The  impeachment  being  thus  before  the  Lords,  a debate  arose  in 
that  House,  whether  any  of  the  articles  amounted  to  high  treason 
and  it  was  proposed  to  consult  the  judges  : but  a motion  to  that 
effect  was  lost  by  84  votes  against  52.  On  the  next  motion,  that 
Oxford  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Earl  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a short  speech — protesting  his  innocence,  and 
most  artfully  insinuating  that  in  many  of  the  acts  imputed  to  him, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  positive  orders  of  the  Queen.  This,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  been  true  with  respect  to  the  cessation  of  arms 
and  the  instructions  to  Ormond  (1),  and  would  have  raised  a ques- 
tion of  most  peculiar  difficulty,  at  a period  when  the  present  doc- 
trine of  ministerial  responsibility  was  still  extremely  loose  and 
unsettled  in  the  public  mind.  * ‘ My  Lords,”  said  Oxford  in  conclu- 
sion, “ if  ministers  of  slate,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands 
“ of  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for 
“ their  proceedings,  it  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  case  of  all 

“ the  members  of  this  august  assembly My  Lords,  I am  now 

“ to  take  my  leave  of  your  Lordships,  and  of  this  honourable 
“ House,  perhaps  for  ever.  1 shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure 
“ in  a cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear  Royal  mistress ; and,  when  I 
“ consider  that  I am  to  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour,  and  vir- 
“ tueof  my  peers,  I shall  acquiesce  and  retire  with  great  content. 
“ And,  my  Lords,  God’s  will  be  done!”  In  spite  of  this  specious 
appeal.  Lord  Oxford,  though  reprieved  for  a few  days  from  an  in- 
disposition, was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

In  considering  these  acts  of  ministerial  animosity  with  that 
calmnesn  which,  at  such  a distance  of  lime,  it  requires  no  great 
effort  to  preserve,  tHfey  appear  to  me  most  undoubtedly  intemperate 
and  unwise.  On  the  guilt  of  the  former  administration,  in  trans- 
acting the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  I have  already  expressed  no  qualified 
opinion.  But,  in  the  first  place,  did  that  guilt  amount  to  high  trea- 
son? Waving  their  intercourse  with  the  Pretender,  which  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  the  stress  of  the  accusation  for 
treason  lay  in  their  seeking  to  obtain  Tournay  for  the  French,  which 

(jj  See  an  anecdote  In  Lord  Uard wicke*  Slate  Paper*,  toI.  li.  p.  *8*. 
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was  construed  to  be  within  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third,  an  adhering 
to  the  Queen’s  enemies  (1).  Now,  it  must,  I think,  be  admitted 
not  only  that  this  interpretation  seems  a straining  of  the  Act,  but 
that  the  motives  of  the  Ministers,  in  the  cession  of  Tournay,  how- 
ever culpable,  were  not  precisely  cither  treasonable  or  rebellious. 
So  clear  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  above  a year  after  the  im- 
peachment of  Oxford,  we  find  even  the  Cabinet  Council — the  same 
which  had  directed  the  impeachment — “ of  opinion  that  the  charge 
“ of  high  treason  should  be  dropped,  it  being  very  certain  that 
“ there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  that  crime;  but 
“ that  he  should  be  pushed  with  all  possible  vigour,  upon  the 
“ point  of  misdemeanour  (2).”  But  further — it  was  surely  no  very 
safe  or  constitutional  course  (as  was  forcibly  urged  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham),  to  found  charges  of  treason  on  the  transactions  of  a 
peace  which  had  already  been  approved  by  two  successive  Parlia- 
ments. Even  if  1 could  admit  the  justice  of  such  impeachments,  I 
should  still  utterly  deny  their  policy.  From  the  violence  of  party 
feeling,  the  King  could  not,  it  is  true,  at  first,  call  any  even  of  the 
moderate  Tories  to  his  counsels;  but  he  ought,  nevertheless,  to 
have  applied  himself  to  allay  that  violence,  and  to  detach  those 
Tories  from  their  banner,  instead  of  making  them  cling  closely 
together  by  the  point  of  honour  and  exasperation  which  always 
spring  from  persecution.  Was  it  not  his  interest  to  invite  faithful 
services  in  future  by  a general  oblivion  to  the  past?  Was  it  not 
the  duty  of  his  Ministers  to  draw  at  least  one  advantage  from  his 
foreign  birth,  and  keep  his  name  clear  from  their  own  party  ran- 
cour and  resentment?  That  resentment  might,  no  doubt,  be  jus- 
tifiable : they  had,  when  out  of  office,  undergone  much  personal 
persecution  from  their  triumphant  rivals ; they  had  to  avenge  the 
exile  of  Marlborough  and  the  imprisonment  of  Walpole.  But 
they  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  only  mode  by  which  such 
injustice  could  be  excused  iu  the  eyes  of  posterity  was  by  its  re- 
taliation ; and  that  their  headlong  vengeance  would  incur  the 
charge  of  supplying  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  flames  of  the  smoulder- 
ing civil  war. 

And  all  this,  let  us  ask,  for  what?  Was  any  thing  gained,  or 
could  any  thing  be  gaiued,  by  these  impeachments?  We  may, 


(!)  Sec  Blackstonc's  Comment.,  rol.  It.  p 8?. 
ed.  1SS5. 

(i)  Despatch  from  Lord  Townshend  to  Secretary 
Stanhope,  dated  Not.  2. 1716,  and  printed  In  Coxe's 
second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Walpole.  The  Arch- 
deacon, when  he  refers  to  this  passage  In  his  first 
volume  (p.  70.),  draws  an  entirely  erroneous  In- 
ference from  11  as  to  the  original  accusation  : **  It 
is  a Justice  due  to  Townshend  and  Walpole  to 
*•  observe,  that  they  strenuously  Insisted  Oxford 
1 should  not  be  accused  of  high  treason,  bnt  only 
“ tried  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.”  He 
previously  ( p.  08.).  with  the  same  view  , descants 
upon  the  approved  humanity  of  »ucli  men  as 
* Townshend.  Devonshire.  Stanhope,  and  Wal- 


“ pole.”  Now,  nether  in  the  passage  be  alleges 
from  the  correspondence  nor  in  any  other,  is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  one  of  these 
statesmen  disapproved  of  the  original  accusations 
for  treason,  although  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
they  all  modified  their  views.  As  to  Walpole,  the 
only  testimony  ( that  of  Itoliugbroke.  iu  his  letter 
to  Wyndliain ) speaks  of  him  as  the  one  who  most 
warmly  urged  the  original  impeachments ; but 
this  statement  appears  just  as  vague  and  unsup- 
ported as  that  of  Coxe  upon  the  other  side.  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be.  that  Walpole,  not  being 
then  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  bad  not  much  hand 
in  either  checking  or  urging  these  most  impolitic 
measures. 
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perhaps,  be  told  of  the  demands  of  justice  against  the  late  Minis- 
ters— of  the  necessity  of  deterring  future  ones  from  similar  mis- 
conduct. But  surely,  in  this  case,  the  failure  of  their  misconduct, 
and  their  consequent  exclusion  from  office,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient as  punishment  for  themselves,  or  as  warning  to  others. 
Unsuccessful  guilt  seldom  makes  imitators.  ( >r,  if  it  be  alleged 
that  Bolingbroke  or  Oxford,  by  their  popularity  in  the  country,  or 
the  number  of  their  friends  in  Parliament,  might,  perhaps,  at 
some  future  time,  overcome  the  Whigs  and  reinstate  themselves  in 
office — could  there  be  a stronger  argument  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
assailing  men  so  formidably  backed,  and  of  driving  a large  and  for- 
midable party  to  despair  .’ 

It  is  lobe  observed,  however,  that,  in  these  impeachments,  the 
Ministers,  so  far  from  outrunning  the  wishes  and  demands  of  their 
own  party,  rather  fell  short  of  them.  The  language  of  some  of 
their  adherents  was  much  stronger  than  their  own.  Thus,  for 
instance.  Lord  Stanhope  of  Shcll'ord,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  making  his  first  speech  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, said,  “he  never  wished  to  spill  the  blood  of  any  of  his 
“ countrymen,  much  less  the  blood  of  any  nobleman ; but  he  was 
“ persuaded  that  the  safety  of  his  country  required  that  examples 
“ should  be  made  of  those  who  had  betrayed  it  in  so  infamous  a 
“ manner.”  To  this  speech,  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  after-life,  looked 
back  with  just  regret.  “ Ilad  I not  been  a young  member,  ” he 
observes,  “I  should  certainly  have  been,  asl  own  I deserved,  rc- 
“ primanded  by  the  House  for  some  strong  aud  indiscreet  things 
“ that  I said(t).  ” 

Meanwhile,  riots  and  outrages  were  increasing  iu  several  parts 
of  the  country.  Staffordshire,  above  all,  a county  long  remarkable 
for  its  Tory  politics  (2)  was  the  scene  of  disturbance.  “ High 
“ Church,  and  Ormond  for  ever!  ” was  the  cry.  The  mob,  in- 
flamed with  zeal  for  their  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  per- 
suaded that  its  security  would  bo  very  much  promoted  by  putting 
down  Dissenters'  meeting  houses,  assembled  in  great  numbers  for 
that  object.  Many  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  many  sectarians 
insulted.  Against  such  proceedings  it  was  thought  requisite  to 
point  a sharper  law  ; and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Riot  Act — a 
statute  passed  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  limited  to  the  Queen’s  life ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  enacted  by  Elizabeth,  but  never  siuce  revived. 


(i)  Uutr  to  h(§  ion.  Marrh  15.  I7H.  Dr.  «Hty 
in  his  Lire,—"  As  soon  as  lie  had  done 
" speaking,  one  of  the  opposite  party  took  him 
" aside,  and  having  complimented  hint  upon  his 
'*  coup  d'mmt,  observed  that  he  was  exactly 
'*  acquainted  with  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
' could  prove  that  when  be  was  chosen  a member 
“ of  the  House  he  was  not  come  of  age,  and  that 
•'  he  was  not  so  now  , at  the  same  lime  he  assured 
' him  that  he  wished  to  take  no  advantage  of 
' this  unless  hi*  own  friends  were  pushed,  in 
which  case,  U he  offered  to  role,  he  would  ini' 


“ mediately  acquaint  the  House  with  ft.  Lord 
“ Stanhope,  who  knew  the  consequences  of  this 
“discovery,  answered  nothing;  but  making  a 
“ low  how,  quilted  the  House  directly,  and  went 
“ to  Paris!  " 

(2)  Boswell  observes  in  1778 : “ I drank  cho- 
“ rotate  this  morning  with  Mr.  Eld,  ahd,  to  my 
" no  small  surprise,  found  him  to  bo  a staf- 
“ fordshire  Whig-*  being  which  I did  not  believe 
“ had  existed’”  Life  of  Johnson,  Crokers  ed. 
YOl.  Vi.  p.  183. 
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11  was  now  made  perpetual,  and  with  increased  powers.  It  pro- 
vides, that  if  any  twelve  persons  are  unlaw  fully  assembled  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  one  justice  shall  think  proper  to 
command  them,  by  proclamation,  to  disperse;  if  they  contemn  his 
orders,  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  con- 
tempt shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  a subsequent 
clause,  the  pulling  down  of  chapels  or  houses  even  before  the  pro 
clamalion,  is  made  subject  to  the  same  penalty  (1}.  This  act, 
which  still  continues,  though  bearing  a harsh  and  arbitrary  as- 
pect, has,  1 believe,  in  practice,  never  given  rise  to  any  deeds  of 
oppression,  nor  well  grounded  causes  of  complaint. 

From  the  great  amount  of  public  business,  the  Houses  sat  this 
year  till  the  21  st  of  September.  Even  then — the  rebellion,  which 
I shall  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  being  on  the  point  of  rising  — 
Parliament  was  not  prorogued,  but  only  adjourned  at  short  inter- 
vals, till  it  met  again  next  year;  so  that  what  is  called  its  first  ses- 
sion extends  from  March,  1715,  till  June,  1716. 

This  spring  died  two  of  the  Ministers;  first,  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton,  Privy  Seal,  a man  of  great  talents  but  profligate  charac- 
ter, and  succeeded  by  a son  still  more  able,  and  still  more  aban- 
doned than  himself ; secondly,  Lord  Halifax.  No  one  had  basked 
more  largely  in  the  sunshine  of  the  new  Court  : he  had  received 
from  its  bounty  an  earldom,  the  Garter,  and  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  Other  men  murmured  at  this  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  favours.  To  himself,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  seemed  in- 
ferior to  his  merit.  He  aimed  at  the  great  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
—a  post  never  revived  under  the  Georges ; and,  finding  this  with- 
held from  him,  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  his 
political  opponents,  and  plot  with  them  against  his  party  and  his 
principles.  Happily  for  his  reputation,  these  cabals  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  death.  Halifax  was  justly  renowned  for  the  literary 
talents  which  he  possessed  himself  and  patronised  in  others;  for 
his  skill  in  finance;  for  his  eloquence  in  debate ; for  his  activity  in 
business.  He  was,  however,  belter  fitted  — in  his  later  years,  at 
least — to  adorn  than  to  lead  a party.  Marlborough,  in  his  private 
letters,  has  with  his  usual  admirable  discrimination  of  characters, 
touched  upon  the  weak  point  of  this  : — “I  agree  with  you  that 
“Lord  Halifax  has  no  other  principle  but  his  ambition;  so  that  he 
“ would  puVall  in  distraction  rather  than  not  gain  his  point.”  And 
again  : “ If  he  had  no  other  fault  but  his  unreasonable  vanity, 
“that  alone  would  be  capable  of  makiug  him  guilty  of  any  fault  (2).” 
On  the  demise  of  Wharton  and  Halifax,  the  Privy  Seal  was  put 
into  commission;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a respectable  nobleman, 
with  some  taste  but  no  talent  for  poetry  (3),  was  made  First  Lord 


(I ) Black  clone's  Comment.  vol.  It.  p.  IIS.  ©d.  1815.  (I)  HU  Lordship  rontirtued  rhyming  Ull  a few 

(1)  To  the  Duchess,  February  7.  1709,  and  Nov.  hour*  before  his  death,  in  1738 ; and,  “ it  U a 
18.  noe.  '*  pity,”  My#  Horace  Walpole,  **  thai  such  whole 
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of  Ihe  Treasury.  He  was  soon  found,  however,  wholly  unequal 
to  that  high  office;  and  it  was,  in  October,  1715,  transferred  to 
Walpole  as  a just  reward  for  the  talents  he  had  displayed  during 
the  last  session,  and  especially  in  the  impeachments. 


CHAPTER  V. 


To  those  who  attentively  consider  the  state  of  parties  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,  it  will,  I think,  appear  indisputable 
that  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  would,  sooner  or  later,  with 
more  or  with  less  resources,  have  attempted  an  {insurrection  in  his 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I am  far  from  denying  that 
this  insurrection  gathered  strength  from  the  vindictive  measures  of 
the  Whig  administration — measures  which  tended  to  exalt  the 
hopes,  and  increase  the  numbers,  of  the  disaffected. 

To  their  success,  however,  three  things  seemed  essential : first, 
that  the  rising  in  England  should  take  place  conjointly  with  that 
in  Scotland ; secondly,  the  personal  presence  of  the  Pretender 
whenever  his  standard  was  first  raised;  and,  thirdly,  some  assis- 
tance from  France.  It  will  be  my  task  to  explain  how,  partly 
from  misfortune,  but  more  from  mismanagement,  not  one  of  these 
objects,  though  reasonably  expected,  was  attained. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  on  arriving  at  Paris,  had  by  no  means  openly 
and  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  Jacobite  parly.  Still  hoping 
for  a favourable  construction  from  his  judges  in  England,  here- 
solved  not  to  provoke  them  by  any  fresh  ground  of  accusation. 
He  went  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  new  British  ambassador,  and 
protested  to  him  that  he  would  enter  into  no  disloyal  engagements; 
and  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanhope  with  similar  assurances. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Bolingbroke, 
with  characteristic  duplicity,  at  the  very  time  that  he  made  those 
professions  to  Lord  Stair,  and  wrote  thus  to  Stanhope,  had  a secret 
conference  with  Marshal  Berw  ick,  the  Pretender's  natural  brother; 
gave  a flattering  report  of  the  Jacobite  interest  in  England ; and 
observed,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  himself  to  espouse  it 
publicly  (1).  Having  thus,  as  much  as  possible,  made  terms  with 
both  parties,  the  noble  exile  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Here  he  soon  received 
tidings  of  the  bill  of  attainder  passing  against  him,  and  felt,  as 
he  says,  the  smart  of  it  tingling  in  every  vein.  His  own  inclina- 


- some  precepts  were  not  coached  In  more  harmonious  number*.''  Royal  and  Noble  Author* 
Works,  yol.  I.  p.  W*.  (l)  Mcm  d®  ^Wick,  To1-  **.  p.  1ST. 
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tion  was  seconded  by  letters  from  his  friends ; he  saw  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  keep  measures  with  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  hastening  to  Commercy  in  Lorraine,  he  publicly  joined  the 
exiled  heir  of  the  Stuarts  (1). 

“The  very  first  conversation  I had  with  the  Chevalier,”  says 
Bolingbroke  himself,  “answered  in  no  degree  my  expectations. 
“He  talked  to  me  like  a man  who  expected  every  moment  to  set 
“out  for  England  or  Scotland,  but  did  not  very  well  know  for 
“which  (2).”  He  was  in  very  active  communication  with  both 
countries,  as  also  with  the  Court  of  France.  The  letters  from  the 
Scotch  were  warm  and  eager ; they  declared  themselves  impatient 
to  rise;  they  pressed  for  the  Chevalier’s  arrival  amongst  them, 
(sometimes,  according  to  Bolingbroke,  in  terms  much  more  zealous 
than  respectful,)  and  seemed  to  apprehend  no  other  danger  than 
having  the  honour  of  the  Restoration  taken  from  them,  or  shared 
with  others.  From  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  advices  were 
as  loose  and  undetermined  as  might  be  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  tlie  whole 
direction  of  the  business  in  that  country.  lie  had  received  from 
James  a commission,  with  the  most  ample  powers  that  could  be 
given ; and  he  was  in  close  correspondence  with  Berwick,  the  in- 
tended generalissimo  of  the  Pretender  s armament,  llis  reports 
on  the  slate  of  public  feeling  were  most  favourable;  he  did  not 
scruple  to  assert  that,  out  of  every  ten  persons,  nine  were  against 
King  George;  he  had,  moreover,  he  said,  taken  care  to  distribute 
money  amongst  the  disbanded  officers,  to  keep  alive  his  influence 
with  the  army,  and  to  foment  the  tumults  of  the  people  (3).  But 
when  from  statements  the  Duke  came  to  projects,  he  declared  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  stir,  unless  assisted 
by  France  with  a body  of  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  troops,  a 
sum  of  money,  and  a supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  the  ministers  of  Louis  declared, 
in  a frank  and  friendly  spirit,  that,  for  their  own  national  interest, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  England  was  indispensable;  that, 
therefore,  no  body  of  troops  could  possibly  be  sent,  nor  any  osten- 
sible assistance  afforded,  but  that  secret  supplies  of  money,  arms, 
and  ammunition  should  not  be  withheld.  I,ouis  even  prevailed 
upon  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  promise  a loan  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  to  the  Chevalier,  who,  on  his  personal  credit,  had  al- 
ready been  able  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand,  besides  ten  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms.  Ormond  and  his  friends  were,  therefore, 
under  no  false  hopes.  They  were  told  plainly,  and  at  once,  that 


(I)  James,  on  hi-  part,  received  noHnk’broke  “ the  enclosed  warrant,  which  raise*  f on  a degree 
with  great  distinction,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  “ higher  than  my  sister  had  done  before,  and 
him  an  Earls  patent:  “ I cannot,  you  know.**  “ which  will  fix  your  rauk  with  me  beyond  di»- 
hc  say*,  “a*  yet  (five  you  xery  cx»«ulial  proofs  “ pule.'  July  *5.  I71S.  Sloart  Papers. 

“of  my  kindness  but  the  lea$t  I can  do  for  so  {*)  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndliam. 

*•  good  and  faithful  a sen  ant  is  in  sending  you  (3)  bee  the  Mem.  do  Berwick,  vol.  IL  p.  US. 
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no  foreign  troops  could  be  expected.  It  was  for  them  next  to 
consider  whether  or  not  they  could  act  without  such  aid;  and,  on 
either  alternative,  to  state  their  intention  plainly  and  distinctly. 
But  Ormond  was  in  war  like  Oxford  in  politics.  Instead  of  taking 
either  part,  lie  wavered  between  both.  Sometimes  he  renewed  bis 
request  for  troops — sometimes  he  urged  the  Pretender  to  embark 
immediately  for  England.  Guided  by  resentment  rather  than  by 
reason,  his  course  shifted  from  day  to  day ; and  he  always  felt 
most  sure  of  subverting  the  Government,  whenever  he  was  most 
angry  with  it.  Such  hot  and  cold  fits  marred  all  attempts  at  re- 
gular design. 

The  evident  policy  of  the  Chevalier  under  these  circumstances 
was  to  restrain  the  Scotch,  and  to  quicken  the  English,  so  that 
both  might  ultimately  act  together,  and  to  entangle  the  Court  of 
France  in  hostilities  against  the  Government  of  George.  For  all 
these  objects,  Paris  appeared  the  best  pivot  for  his  negotiations ; 
and  Bolingbrokc,  having  accepted  the  Seals  as  his  Secretary  of 
State,  repaired  thither  towards  the  end  of  July.  “ Here,”  he  says, 
“ I found  a multitude  of  people  at  work,  and  every  one  doing 
“ what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes  ; no  subordination,  no  order, 

“ no  concert The  Jacobites  had  wrought  one  another 

“ up  to  look  on  the  success  of  the  present  designs  as  infal- 

“ lible Care  and  hope  sat  on  every  busy  Irish  face. 

“ Those  who  could  write  and  read  had  letters  to  show,  and  those 
“ who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  this  pilch  of  erudition  had  their  se- 
“ crels  to  whisper.  No  sex  was  excluded  from  this  ministry  (1).” 
With  such  a multitude  of  counsellors,  and  liberality  of  disclosures, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  an  acute  and  able  minister  like  Lord  Stair 
to  penetrate  into  all  their  “secrets’' — as  they  were  still  by  courtesy 
termed. 

While  Bolingbrokc  was  striving  to  dispose  and  regulate  this 
chaos  of  intrigue,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  at  length  from 
England  more  distinct  and  positive  instructions,  in  a memorial 
agreed  upon  between  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  .War,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  Jacobites.  This  paper  again 
strongly  urged  the  importance  of  a body  of  French  troops,  and  the 
danger  of  coming  without  them.  But,  it  added,  if  the  Chevalier 
were  determined  to  run  that  risk,  he  ought  to  set  out  so  as  not  to 
land  until  the  end  of  September,  Old  Style,  by  which  time  Parlia- 
ment would  in  all  probability  be  prorogued,  and  the  influential  Ja- 
cobite Peers  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  returned 
to  their  respective  counties.  In  this  case,  it  demanded  that  the 
ChevalieF  should  bring  w ith  him  20,000  arms,  a train  of  artillery, 
500  officers,  and  a considerable  sum  of  money ; and  when  these 

(I)  Utter  to  sir  William  W'yndham  111*  de-  part  of  the  statements  in  the  Letter  to  Wjndham 
spttch  to  the.Pretender,  of  July  <3.  1716  (Appendix).  are  eery  remarkably  confirmed  by  tbc  corre#- 
u in  a similar  strain  j and,  in  fact,  the  greater  pontlcnce  in  the  Muarl  Paper*. 
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should  be  in  readiness,  it  promised  to  give  him  notice  of  the  proper 
place  for  landing.  This  paper  Bolingbroke  immediately  adopted 
as  the  compass  for  his  course ; and  communicated  part  of  it  to  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  (i),  w hom  hcfouud  struggling  betw  een  the  most 
friendly  zeal  for  the  Pretender  and  the  fear  of  another  war.  To 
the  request  for  troops,  or  for  any  open  engagement,  they  were 
still  steadily  opposed  ; but  they  were  willing  to  grant  indirect  sup- 
' plies,  and  had  already  allow  ed  a small  armament  to  be  fitted  out 
at  Havre,  partly  at  their  expense,  and  under  a fictitious  name. 
Thus  they  would  probably  have  been  drawn  from  step  to  step 
farther  than  they  at  first  designed ; the  resentment  of  the  Court  of 
England  and  of  the  Whig  administration  would  have  blazed  high ; 
the  Jacobites  would  then  have  secretly  concurred  with  the  Hano- 
verians in  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  the  Court  of  France  the  aid  it 
had  afforded ; and,  on  the  whole,  Bolingbroke  declares  himself 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  had  Louis  the  Fourteenth  lived  six  months 
longer,  the  war  between  France  and  England  would  have  been 
renewed. 

Thus,  (hen,  at  this  juncture  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  seemed  to 
bear  a brighter  aspect  than  it  had  assumed  since  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  But  it  was  soon  again  overcast — first  by  the  flight  of  Or- 
mond, and,  secondly,  by  the  death  of  Louis.  Ormond  had  promised, 
in  his  letters,  to  keep  his  ground  to  the  last ; to  remain  at  Rich- 
mond, unless  threatened  w ith  arrest ; and  in  that  case  to  hasten  to 
the  w eslern  counties,  the  chief  scat  of  his  influence,  and  there  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  friends.  With  this  view  he  had  already 
concerted  some  measures  for  seizing  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Exeter, 
and  Plymouth  ; he  had  assigned  stations  to  a great  number  of  dis-  • 
banded  officers  in  his  interest,  and  had  even  provided  relays  of  ■ 
horses  on  the  road,  to  secure  lus  rapid  progress  (2).  But  though 
personally  a brave  man,  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him. 

He  slunk  away  and  crossed  over  to  France  in  asmall  sloop,  without 
leaving  any  order  whatever  for  those  who  had  confided  in  his  ma- 
nagement, and  were  awaiting  his  directions.  His  arrival  at  Paris 
struck  a great  damp  on  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  French  statesmen, 
who  had  heard  his  popularity  so  often  and  so  loudly  bragged  of, 
and  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  the  main  pillar  of  his  party, 
nowr  began,  from  the  easy  subversion  of  (he  first,  to  entertain  no 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  latter. 

The  health  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  for  some  time  been 
declining.  That  sun,  so  bright  in  its  meridian,  so  dim  and  clouded 
at  its  setting,  was  now  soon  to  disappear  (3).  It  would  be  a me- 
lancholy task  to  trace  the  changes  in  his  fortunes  and  his  character 

(1)  Bolingbroke  to  Torcjr,  August.  1715.  Stuart  tare.  In  allusion  to  the  power  of  Madame  de 
Papers.  See  Appendix.  Maintcnon  over  him,  represented  him  not  unaptly 

(t)  Mem.  de  Berwick,  vol.  II,  p.  143.  as  a sun  peeping  from  bobind  a woman's  hood  1 

(3)  Louis  had  taken  the  sun  for  his  device  in  See  the  Memolres  dc  Itaurepas,  xol.  Hi.  p 3*9. 
|«6i.  Many  years  afterwards,  a Calvinist  carica-  ed.  17M. 
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during  sixly  years — from  his  joyous  and  triumphant  manhood  to 
his  cheerless  and  sullen  old  age.  To  be  stripped  of  his  hard-won 
conquests— to  sec  the  fabric  of  power,  raised  in  fifty  toilsome  and 
victorious  years,  at  last  crumbled  into  dust — to  hear  the  exulting 
acclamations  w hich  used  to  greet  his  presence  transformed  to  indig- 
nant murmurs  or  mournful  silence — to  be  deprived  by  a sudden 
and  suspicious  death  of  nearly  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  and  left 
with  no  other  male  descendant  for  his  successor  than  an  infant 
great-grandson — to  be  a prey  to  grasping  bastards,  and  to  the  widow 
of  a deformed  buffoon ; such  was  the  late  reserved  for  the  vaunted 
conqueror  of  Mons  (1),  for  the  magnificent  lord  of  Versailles!  He 
died  at  last  on  the  1st  of  September  in  this  year  (2).  “ lie  was,” 

says  Bolingbroke,  “ the  best  friend  the  Chevalier  had,  and  w hen  I 
“ engaged  in  this  business  my  principal  dependence  was  on  his 

“ personal  character All  I had  to  negotiate  by  myself 

“ first,  and  in  conjunction  w ill)  the  Duke  of  Ormond  afterwards, 
“ languished  with  the  King.  My  hopes  sunk  as  he  declined,  and 
“ died  w hen  he  expired  (3).” 

The  newr  ruler  of  France,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  having 
attained  his  authority  in  opposition  to  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  to 
the  faction  of  the  Bastards,  and  to  the  last  advisers  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  of  course  inclined  to  very  different  counsels. 
Both  the  ministers  and  measures  of  the  late  Sovereign  were  imme- 
diately changed.  The  Regent  could  not,  indeed,  any  more  than 
Louis,  entirely  forsake  the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  kinsman — of  one 
sprung,  like  himself,  from  the  blood  of  the  heroic  Henri  Quatre. 
lie  perceived,  moreover,  that  should  the  Chevalier  prevail  in  bis 
enterprise,  the  Government  of  France  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  as 
it  would  deserve,  great  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  restored 
Government  of  England,  and  be  w as  careful  to  put  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  such  advantages.  But  he  also  perceived,  that  should 
the  Jacobites  be  crushed  and  overpowered,  he  might  derive  no 
small  accession  of  strength  from  a close  alliance  with  the  Ministers 
of  George.  He  had,  in  fact,  already,  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis, 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  them  (4) ; and  in  this  course 
he  had  peculiar  facilities  from  his  personal  know  ledge  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  in 
early  life,  and  w hom,  during  his  Spanish  campaigns,  he  had  en- 
trusted with  some  most  delicate  and  confidential  overtures  (5). 


(!)  ••  Cnt  Jupiter  en  personne 

**  tiu  e>fl  le  valuqoeur  do  Mons!  " 

•ays  Boileau  Id  hi*  triumphal  ode  on  the  taking 
of  >amur. 

(!)  Voltaire  tell*  u*:  ••  Le  Comte  de  Stair  parla 
* selon  le  genie  de  «a  nation  <jne  le  Rul  no  pas- 
“ seralt  pa*  le  mole  do  Septembre!"  Slecie  do 
Lou  I*  \IV.;  Anecdote*.  A *trnnge  bet  for  an 

amb.iMador ' 

(S)  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  The  same 


feeling  I*  apparent  In  hi*  letter*  to  Jame*  in  the 
Stuart  paper*. 

(i)  See  the  M*m.  de  St.  Simon,  rol.  ilil.  p 396. 
ed.  1S39 ; and  Lord  Stair’s  Diary  in  the  Hardwlcke 
State  Paper*,  rol.  ii  p.  813.  and  511.  It  appear* 
that  the  English  minister*  went  »o  far  as  to  offer 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  Resistance  In  troop*  and 
money.  If  requisite,  to  secure  \hi*  regency. 
Him.  de  Sevelinge*.  vol.  I.  p.  197. 

(1)  I venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  VNar  of 
the  Succession,  pp.  tCl— «*6. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  Lord  Stair's  representations  were  far 
more  favourably  heard  than  during  the  former  rcigu;  while 
Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  though  by  no  means  altogether  repulsed, 
were  much  less  warmly  encouraged. 

Bolingbroke  continued  for  some  time,  however  ineffectually,  to 
ply  the  new  French  Government  with  his  projects  and  demands. 
Ormond,  on  the  contrary,  hoped  that  he  had  found  a shorter  and 
a surer  channel  to  the  Regent’s  favour  in  one  Mrs.  Olivia  Trant, 
a lady  much  addicted  to  intrigues  both  of  politics  and  love ; but, 
unhappily,  by  no  means  so  great  a proficient  in  the  first  as  in  the 
latter.  It  was  found  very  easy  to  entangle  the  Regent  in  the  snares 
of  beauty,  but  impossible  to  draw  from  him  through  those  means 
any  more  effectual  succour,  or  even  any  less  cautious  expres- 
sions (1).  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  fact,  was  a man  who  deserves 
at  least  this  praise — that  amidst  all  his  manifold  amours  he  never 
allowed  any  of  his  mistresses  any  influence  in  business.  Once,  it 
is  related  of  him,  being  anxiously  and  repeatedly  urged  by  one  of 
these  fair  politicians  at  a private  interview,  he  at  length  led  her 
before  a mirror  at  one  end  of  the  apartment.  “Look  at  those 
“ lovely  lips,”  he  cried,  “ and  own  yourself  that  they  were  not 
“ made  for  state  allairs  (2) ! ’’ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  useless  negotiations  that  Admiral 
Sir  George  Byng  came  into  the  road  of  Havre  with  a squadron, 
and  that  Lord  Stair  positively  demanded  that  certain  ships,  which 
he  designated  by  name,  and  which  he  truly  alleged  to  be  equipped 
for  the  Pretender,  should  be  given  up  by  the  French  Government. 
Thus  pressed,  the  Regent  did  not,  indeed,  comply  with  the  requi- 
sition or  surrender  the  ships,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  unloaded, 
and  the  arms  which  they  conveyed  to  be  deposited  in  the  King’s 
magazines  (3).  Such  was  the  early  blight  that  fell  on  the  Pretender’s 
only  armament ; and  thus,  too,  it  became  apparent  that  little  as- 
sistance from  the  Continent,  beyond  the  encouragement  of  his 
personal  presence,  was  any  longer  to  be  looked  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bulingbroke  despatched  an  agent  to 
Guidon,  w ith  a message  to  Lord  Mar — that  he  understood  it  to  be 
his  Lordship's  opinion  that  Scotland  could  do  nothing  effectual 
without  England— that  England  would  not  stir  without  assistance 
from  abroad — and  that  no  assistance  from  abroad  could  lie  relied 
upon;  and  he  requested  his  Lordship  to  draw  the  inference  from 
thi  •se  three  propositions.  But  this  agent,  on  arriving  in  London 
and  communicating  with  Erasmus  Lewis,  the  late  secretary  to 
Lord  Oxford,  and  now  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 

(Ij  Ormond  afterwards  give*  an  account  of  a (2)  See  Due  I on,  Memoir**,  vol.  t.  p.  to;,  ed.  17tl. 
private  interview  he  had  will*  the  Regent,  in  a (d)  Uolingbroko  writes,  however,  to  the  Pre- 
letter  to  the  Pretender.  Oct.  >1.1715.  Stuart  Pa-  Under:  “There  are  at  Havre  1300  anna,  woo 
per*.  He  adds.  I have  onl)  told  it  the  Queen  ; “ weight  of  powder,  and  other  »tore»  on  boani 
“Lord  Bolingbroke  knows  nothing  of  this  , it  ••  another  ship  which  I*  not  yet  discovered.  I In- 
“ being  desired  by  Mr.  O ilrieii  (lb*  Regent)  that  “ tend  to  send  her.  as  I write  to  Lord  Mar.' 

he  should  not."  September  21. 1715.  Sec  Appendix. 
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racy,  learned  lhal  Mar  had  already  gone  lo  raise  the  Highlands.  It 
is  positively  asserted  by  Berwick,  that  the  Pretender,  w ithout  any 
intimation  cither  to  himself  or  Bolingbroke,  had  sent  orders  to  Mar 
to  begin  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  without  further  delay  (1). 
The  veracity  and  the  means  of  information  of  Berwick  are  equally 
unquestionable  ; yet  it  seems  difficult  to  credit  such  an  extremity 
of  falsehood  and  folly  in  James.  There  arc  several  circumstances 
to  disprove,  there  are  none  to  confirm  it ; and,  on  the  whole,  I 
suspect  that  Berwick  must  have  been  misled  by  an  excuse  which 
Mar  afterwards  invented  for  his  own  rashness.  James  himself, 
writing  to  Bolingbroke  on  the  23d  of  September,  expresses  an 
anxious  desire  that  his  Scotch  friends  w ill  at  least  wait  for  his 
answer,  if  they  cannot,  as  he  hopes,  stay  so  long  as  to  expect  a 
concert  with  England  (2).  Is  it  not  beyond  belief  that  he  should 
already,  several  Aecks  before,  have  given  positive  orders  to  the 
opposite  effect — that  he  should  have  issued  such  momentous  direc- 
tions at  a moment  so  unfavourable,  and  concealed  them  from  his 
best  friends  and  most  able  advisers  ? 

The  insurrection  once  raised,  however  imprudently,  there  was 
no  other  course  for  the  Chevalier  than  to  maintain  it  vigorously. 
Both  he  and  Ormond  gave  abundant  proof  of  personal  courage. 
The  latter  immediately  set  off  from  Paris  ; and  the  former  was  as 
fully  prepared  lo  leave  Lorraine  and  take  ship  for  Great  Britain, 
although  Bolingbroke  observes,  that  it  was  then  no  longer  possible 
to  carry  over  even  such  a handful  of  men  as  should  secure  the 
Prince  from  being  taken  by  the  first  constable  he  might  meet  on 
shore  (3).  He  had  several  limes  fixed  a day  for  bis  departure  from 
Coinmercy,  but  had  as  often  been  compelled  to  postpone  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  injunctions  which  he  received  from 
England,  and  which  continued  to  prescribe  delay  (4).  It  was  not 
till  the  28th  of  October,  that,  freed  from  these  trammels,  he  set  out 
in  disguise,  and  travelled  westward  to  St.  Malo. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Normandy  to  that  of  Devonshire  (5),  where,  according  to  his  last 
engagements  w ith  his  partisans,  he  expected  lo  find  them  in  arms. 
But  the  English  Government  had  now  taken  vigorous  measures  to 
nip  the  rebellion  in  its  bud.  Maclean,  an  active  agent  of  Ormond, 
had  betrayed  him  (6).  The  principal  friends  of  Ormond  were 
arrested ; the  others  dispersed ; and  when  the  Duke  came  lo  the 
appointed  place  he  found  no  signs  of  a rising — not  a single  man  to 
meet  him,  instead  of  the  thousands  he  expected ; and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  steer  again  towards  France.  On  landing  in  Brittany  he 


(!)  Berwick.  Item.  rol.  U.  p.  158. 

(t)  James  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  September  t3 
1715  See  Appendix. 

(*>  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyntlham. 

(t)  See  Lord  liar's  arcount  from  France.  Tindal, 
rol  v I . p 506.  James’s  partisans  circulated  a 
shameful  rumour  that  Lord  Stair  had  formed  a 


plan  for  his  assassination  on  tbo  road.  See  Mem. 
de  St.  Simon,  toI.  xili.  p.  408. 

(5)  He  took  with  him  only  aboot  twenty  offi- 
cers ami  as  many  troopers  from  Nugent's  regi- 
ment. Mem.  do  Berwick,  rol.  il.  p.  188. 

(8)  Lord  nolingliroke  to  the  Pretender,  Not.  8. 
1718.  See  Appendi*. 
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found,  at  St.  Malo,  the  Chevalier  just  arrived  from  Lorraine,  and 
actively  employed  in  shipping  off  supplies  for  Scotland.  After 
several  conferences  with  him,  the  Duke  again  embarked,  with  the 
daring  and  indeed  desperate  project  of  throwing  himself  upon  the 
English  coast,  and  taking  the  chance  of  some  favourable  circum- 
stances ; but  a violent  tempest  forced  him  back  a second  time.  On 
the  other  part,  the  Chevalier  seeing  the  plan  of  the  English  insur- 
rection bafllcd,  and  having  completed  his  business  at  St.  Malo, 
resolved  to  proceed  himself  to  Scotland ; but  having  been  obliged 
to  postpone  his  sailing  for  a few  days,  he  found  it  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  be  no  longer  practicable,  the  harbour  being  closely  block- 
aded by  several  English  men-of-war.  In  this  extremity  the  young 
Prince  set  off  by  land  from  St.  Malo,  where,  says  Bolingbroke,  he 
had  as  many  ministers  as  there  were  people  about  him.  He  travel- 
led privately  on  horseback  across  the  country  to  Dunkirk,  having 
previously  sent  directions  that  a ship  should  be  prepared  for  him  in 
that  port.  There  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  December,  when  he 
immediately  embarked  on  board  a small  vessel  of  eight  guns,  at- 
tended only  by  six  gentlemen,  who  were,  like  himself,  disguised 
as  French  naval  officers;  and  with  this  scanty  retinue  did  the  last 
heir  of  the  Stuarts  set  sail  for  their  ancient  kingdom. 

We  mu-1  now  revert  to  what  had  been  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  especially  to  the  proceedings  of  Lord 
Mar. 

John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar,  was  made  of  the  willow 
and  not  of  the  oak.  He  had  early  in  the  late  reign  entered  public 
life  as  a Whig ; he  had  afterwards  turned  Tory ; he  had  again 
joined  the  Whigs  in  promoting  the  Scottish  union  : but  in  1710, 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  he  discovered  that  his  principles 
were  entirely  in  accordance  with  theirs,  and  readily  became  their 
Secretary  of  Slate,  and  manager  for  Scotland.  His  embarrassed 
fortune  has  been  urged,  but  should  scarcely  be  admitted,  as  an 
excuse  for  these  changes,  which  had  gained  him  no  very  honourable 
nickname  in  his  native  country  (I).  On  the  accession  of  George 
he  had  addressed  to  that  monarch  a letter  full  of  loyal  congratula- 
tions and  warm  professions  of  attachment  (2).  Finding  himself, 
nevertheless,  deprived  of  office,  and  with  little  hope  of  regaining 
it  under  that  government,  he  plunged  headlong  into  all  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  became  their  chief  for  Scotch  as  Ormond  for 
English  affairs.  He  was  a man  of  great  activity,  judgment,  and 
address,  but  no  knowledge  of  war ; at  home  in  Court  cabals,  but, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  unskilful  and  helpless  in  a camp.  In 
person  he  was  deformed,  and  his  enemies  were  accustomed  to  say 
of  him  that  his  mind  w as  as  crooked  as  his  body. 

(I)  He  was  called  “ Bobbing  John."  See  Cham-  (>)  See  this  letter  In  Tiudal  * History  rol  vi. 
here's  History  of  Dundeo's  and  Mar’s  Rebellions,  p.  406. 
p.  171.— a very  compendious  sud  pleasing  narrative. 
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Till  the  moment  of  his  leaving  London,  Mar  evinced  no  com- 
mon duplicity.  On  the  1 st  of  August  he  appeared  at  the  levee  of 
King  George ; on  the  2d  he  set  off  to  raise  the  Highlands  for  King 
Janies.  He  embarked  in  disguise,  with  Major-General  Hamilton 
and  Colonel  Hay,  on  board  a small  collier  : and  it  is  even  said  that, 
the  better  to  conceal  his  rank,  he  wrought  for  his  passage  (1). 
From  Newcastle  he  proceeded  northwards  in  another  vessel;  and, 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  he  went  from  the  house  of  one  friend 
to  another  until  he  reached  his  own  seat  in  the  “braes”  or  hills  of 
Aberdeenshire.  During  his  journey  he  had  sent  letters  to  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobite  gentlemen,  inviting  them  to  a great  hunting  match 
on  the  27th;  such  entertainments  being  in  the  Highlands  common 
pretexts  for  political  councils,  and  precursors  of  military  risings. 

On  the  27 tb,  accordingly,  there  was  a large  meeting  at  Lord 
Mar’s,  attended  by  the  Marquesses  of  Huntly  and  Tullibardine, 
eldest  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Athol  ; by  the  Earl  of 
Soulhesk,  the  chief  of  Glengarry,  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  Lord  Mar  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  owning  his  error  in  having  promoted  that  “accursed 
“ treaty,”  the  Union;  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  retrieve  his 
fault  by  attempting  to  restore  his  country  to  her  ancient  indepen- 
dence. The  claims  of  their  rightful  sovereign — his  Majesty’s  com- 
mands to  rise — his  promise  to  come  amongst  them  in  person — 
England  ripe  for  insurrection — France  teeming  with  supplies — 
were  not  forgotten  in  Mar's  harangue,  nor  without  effect  upon  his 
audience.  All  present  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  as  the  general  of  King  James ; and  agreed 
to  return  each  to  his  own  estate  for  the  purpose  of  raising  his  men, 
and  afterwards  bringing  them  together. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  most  authentic  documents,  that 
(he  Scotch  gentlemen,  though  willing  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Che- 
valier, were,  from  the  first,  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success. 
They  saw  well  what  slight  chances  of  victory  w ere  to  be  balanced 
against  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes ; and  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  which  they  were  soon  apprised, 

(!)  Memoir*  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  p SI.  **  In  danger  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Scliaws,  or 
MS.  I am  indebted  for  the  communication  of  this  “other  enemies.  The  following  memoirs,"  Sir 
valuable  docament  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Walter  continues,  “ are  written  with  great  talent 
Mr.  Lockhart.  II  la  copied  in  about  lioo  quarto  “ and  peculiar  satirical  energy.  They  are  in- 
pages,  and  enriched  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  “ tended  as  a JostiOcalion  of  the  author's  own 
Scott.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  was  eldest  sou  of  “ conduct,  bnt  are  more  successful  In  fixing  a 
Henry  seventh  Lord  Sinclair,  and  had  served  • **  charge  of  folly  and  villany  upou  that  of  others 
under  Marlborough,  but  was  sentenced  to  death  than  in  exculpating  his  own.  They  will  be  a 
for  having  killed  two  brother  officers  in  duels.  “ precious  treat  to  the  lovers  of  historical  scandal. 
Me  fled  into  the  Prussian  dominions  with  the  con-  ,a  should  they  ever  be  made  public.  The  original 
nivanre  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards  obtain-  **  memoirs,  written  by  llie  hand  of  the  author, 
ing  the  Queen's  pardon,  went  to  reside  at  his  “ are  in  the  library  at  Dysart ; but  there  are  other 
paternal  seat  of  Dysart,  In  Fife,  lie  engaged  In  “ transcripts  in  private  collections  though  some, 
the  rebellion  of  1713,  and  was  attainted , but  a “1  understand,  have  been  destroyed,  to  gratify 
pardon  for  bl*  life  being  granted  him  in  1726,  *•  those  who*©  ancestors  fall  under  the  lash  of  the 

he  returned  to  Dysart.  where  he  remained  till  Ids  “ Master.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  style,  which 
death  in  1750.  “He  seldom."  says  Sir  Waller,  “at  first  is  not  oven  grammatical,  becomes  dis- 
“ ventured  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  then  always  " engaged,  correct,  and  spirited  in  the  course  of 
“ well  armed  and  attended,  holding  himself  still  *•  composition.’* 
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however  it  might  be  glossed  over  by  Mar’s  creatures  (1),  seemed 
to  the  most  discerning  a fatal  blow.  Yet  a deep  and  devoted, 
however  mistaken,  sense  of  duty  overbore  every  other  considera- 
tion in  their  breasts.  Who  that  reads  of  the  lofty  forgetfulness  of 
self,  of  the  chivalrous  attachment  to  the  fallen,  that  shone  forth  in 
the  three  rebellions  of  1689,  1715,  and  1745,  and  that  notwith- 
standing repeated  reverses — “ for  all  that  and  all  that,  and  twice 
“ as  much  as  all  that,  ” in  the  words  of  their  own  spirit-stirring 
song — still  stood  firm  and  undismayed,  does  not  feel  inclined  to  cry 
shame  upon  the  charges  of  mean  selfishness  and  calculating  cau- 
tion, so  often  cast  upon  this  brave  Scotch  people?  Who  will  not 
own  that  they  have  generous  actions  to  show  against  the  empty 
words  of  their  maligners?  Never,  in  my  opinion,  did  any  nation 
combine  in  a more  eminent  degree  the  sense  and  shrewdness  which 
are  sometimes  thus  unfairly  urged  as  their  reproach  with  the 
highest  courage  and  most  unconquerable  fidelity ! 

Lord  Mar,  having  sent  orders  to  his  vassals  to  join  him,  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  on  the  6th  of  September,  at  Kirk- 
michacl,  a village  of  Brae  Mar.  He  was  then  attended  by  no  more 
than  sixty  men  (2).  The  standard,  on  its  erection,  was  consecrated 
by  prayers ; but  the  Highlanders,  ever  watchful  of  omens,  ob- 
served as  an  unfavourable  sign  that  as  the  pole  was  planted  in  the 
ground  the  gilt  ball  fell  down  from  its  summit. 

The  next  care  of  Mar  was  to  issue  several  letters,  declarations, 
addresses,  and  manifestoes ; papers  very  various  in  title,  but  nearly 
the  same  in  substance  (3).  His  little  force  was  now  daily  increased 
by  fresh  followers.  About  500  of  his  own  vassals  joined  him  on 
foot.  The  gentlemen  who  came  on  horseback  were  formed  into 
a body  under  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  entrusted  with  the  guard  of 
the  standard,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  “ Royal  Squadron.” 
This  body,  which  at  the  outset  w'as  only  of  twenty  horse,  soon 
grew'  into  several  hundreds  (4).  Meanwhile  the  flame  was 
spreading  in  all  directions.  The  white  cockade — such  was  the 
emblem  of  the  English  as  it  is  now  of  the  French  Pretender — was 
assumed  by  clan  after  clan.  The  first  to  rise  was  that  of  Mac- 
intosh; they  had  nearly  500  in  arms,  and  seized  the  important 
post  of  Inverness.  James  was  proclaimed  by  the  Earl  of  Panmurc 
at  Brechin,  by  the  Earl  Marischal  at  Aberdeen,  by  Lord  Huntly  at 
Gordon,  and  by  Mr.  Graham,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Clavcr- 
house,  at  Dundee.  On  the  14th,  Colonel  John  Hay,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  obtained  possession  of  Perth;  and  the  Earl 

(1)  “ Malcolm  Mid  (on  being  to l<l  of  Louis's  (3)  In  bis  letter  to  his  own  bailiff,  os  the  9th. 
**  death)  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear  It,  for  be  says,  “ Let  my  own  tenants  In  kildrnmmie 
" a young  prince  socli  as  the  Regent  would  push  “ know  that  If  they  come  not  forth  with  their 
“ our  affair  with  more  vigour  than  the  old  M best  arms,  I will  send  a party  Immediately  to 
“ King,  who  was  half  floated. *'  Master  of  Sin-  “ bam  what  they  shall  mi**  taking  from  them!... 
“ rlair’s  MS.  p.  at.  See  also  p.  I0S.  “ By  all  that's  Mcred,  I’ll  pul  this  In  ezoculioa  I” 

(?)  Patten’s  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  171B.  (4)  Master  of  Sinclair’s  MS.  p.  118. 

p.  IM.  Od.  1717. 
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of  Rothes,  who  was  advancing  to  secure  that  place  for  the  Govern- 
ment, with  some  men  from  Fifeshire,  retired  without  a blow.  In 
short,  nearly  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tay  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile  a scheme  had  been  formed  by  the  Jacobites  in  another 
part  of  Scotland,  which,  if  successful,  would  probably  have  pul 
them  at  once  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  About 
eighty  persons  at  Edinburgh,  chiefly  Highlanders,  had  plotted  to 
seize  and  surprise  the  Castle,  a stronghold  of  infinite  importance, 
and  containing  nearly  all  the  arms,  stores,  and  money  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  At  the  head  of  the  conspirators  was 
a Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  Lord  Drummond.  By  dint  of  some 
bribery,  and  the  cheaper  expedient  of  high  promises,  they  gained 
over  three  soldiers  in  the  garrison  (1),  and  resolved  to  scale  the 
Castle  rock,  at  a place  on  the  north  side  near  the  sallyport,  where 
it  seemed  the  least  precipitous,  and  where  one  of  their  friends 
would  be  the  sentinel  at  the  time  appointed — the  9th  of  September, 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Ladders  of  a peculiar  construction  liad 
been  prepared,  which  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Jacobite  sol- 
diers, and  fastened  to  a strong  stake  w ilhin  the  wall,  so  as  to  enable 
the  conspirators  to  climb.  It  had  also  been  concerted,  that  on 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Castle  they  should  fire  three  cannon  ; 
that  w hen  this  signal  should  be  heard  by  some  men  stationed  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Fife,  a fire  should  be  kindled  on  the  heights ; and 
that  these  beacons,  continued  northward  from  hill  to  hill,  should, 
with  the  speed  of  a telegraph,  apprise  Mar  of  his  advantage,  and 
enable  him  to  complete  it  by  immediately  pushing  forward  to 
Edinburgh. 

But,  unhappily  for  Mar,  a very  slight  accident  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  this  promising  scheme.  One  of  the  Jacobites  engaged  in  it, 
Mr.  Arthur,  had  communicated  the  whole  design  to  his  brother, 
Dr.  Arthur,  a physician.  Dr.  Arthur,  a timid  man,  and  a recent 
convert,  was  much  agitated  at  these  tidings,  and  could  not  disguise 
from  bis  wife  his  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety ; nor,  when 
pressed  by  her  curiosity  for  the  cause  of  them,  had  he  the  firmness 
to  conceal  it.  Thus  entrusted  to  a woman,  the  secret  soon  ceased 
to  be  so.  The  lady,  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  sent  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  informing  him  of  the 
whole  conspiracy.  Her  letter  did  not  reach  his  Lordship  till  ten, 
nor  his  express  the  Castle  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th : so  that,  had  the  conspirators  been  punctual  to  Uicir  time, 
their  object  might  have  been  already  attained,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
closure. But  some  of  them  carousing  at  a tavern,  and  drinking 
deep  bumpers  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  allowed  the  mo- 
ment for  its  execution  to  slip  by^ and  did  not  bring  the  ladders  to 

(I)  - fine  itrtHal.  Willlim  Alnille,  ind  two  “ *««  -(ftrrwardi  lunged  " Sir  Wilier  -Scull  • 
priTiirv  vrr*  ciinged  •<>  Ikb  Mfaeme.  Aiarlic  not*  on  Sinclair'*  MS.  p.  m. 
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the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock  until  two  hours  after  their  appoint- 
ment (1).  Scarcely  had  the  three  sentinels  above  begun  to  draw 
the  ladders,  when  the  time  for  the  change  of  guard  arrived,  and 
when  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  roused  by  the  news  of  the 
express.  One  of  the  Jacobite  sentinels,  seeing  other  soldiers  com- 
ing round  the  rampart,  fired  his  piece,  and  called  out  below  that 
they  had  ruined  both  themselves  and  him.  His  companions,  at  the 
same  lime,  let  go  the  ropes.  The  conspirators  beneath  ( some  of 
them  much  hurt  by  the  fall  of  the  ladders)  immediately  dispersed; 
and,  although  a party  of  the  city  guard  sallied  out  upon  them  from 
the  West  Port,  in  hopes  of  making  prisoners,  only  four  of  them 
were  taken.  These  proved  to  be,  Ramsay  and  Boswell,  writers 
to  the  Signet ; Leslie,  late  page  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon ; and 
Captain  Maclean,  a veteran  of  the  field  of  Killiccrankie.  Thus, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  wine  and  women,  was  this 
daring  scheme  defeated. 

The  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s  meanwhile  had  no  easy  game  to  play. 
The  whole  force  at  its  disposal  in  Great  Britain  was  scarcely  above 
8000  men  (2).  With  these  it  had  not  only  to  encounter  secret  con- 
spiracies, undisguised  rebellions,  and  threatened  landings  in  many 
places,  but  also  to  keep  the  peace  in  several  other  districts,  where 
the  mob,  inflamed  by  malicious  insinuations,  and  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  which  they  believed  to  be  endangered,  pulled 
down  meeting  houses  of  Dissenters,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
riot  and  outrage.  With  such  scanty  numbers  the  Ministers  had  to 
support  the  throne  of  George  and  to  brave  the  enmity  of  Louis — to 
confirm  a new  dynasty  and  overawe  an  ancient  rival.  The  chief 
control  and  direction  in  this  arduous  duty  fell  upon  Secretary 
Stanhope,  on  account  of  his  military  character.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  indeed  far  more  highly  qualified  for  that  or  any 
other  service;  but,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  was  then  an  object 
[of  aversion  at  Court,  and  deprived  of  all  real  and  effective 
power  (3).  The  stale  of  Scotland  had,  of  course,  been  from  the 
first  a matter  of  great  anxiety.  So  early  as  the  24th  of  July, 
Stanhope  had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  “for  the  encou- 
“ ragement  of  loyally  in  Scotland  (4),”  by  which  it  was  hoped  in 
some  degree  to  bridle  the  disaffected  clans.  Yet,  when  at  the  end 
of  August  the  first  intelligence  came  that  these  clans  were  actually 
gathering,  Stanhope  and  his  colleagues  concurred  in  thinking  that 
this  array  was  only  designed  as  a stratagem  to  draw  the  King’s 
forces  northward,  and  favour  the  projected  insurrection  of  Ormond 

(1)  “ They  were  so  far  from  carrying  on  their  (f)  The  army  estimate*  for  1715  show  us  a total 
*'  affair*  privately,  that  a gentleman  who  was  not  of  more  than  lfi.000  men  at  the  expense  of 
•'  concernetl  told  me  that  ho  was  in  a house  that  5.%6.000f. ; but  of  these  lew  than  WWV)  were  at 
'*  evening,  where  eighteen  of  them  were  drink-  home.  See  the  Comm.  Jonrn.  vol.  xvlil.  p 47. 

“ Ing,  and  heard  the  hostess  say  (hey  #<*rei  (S)  Look  back  to  p.  75.;  and  »ce  Coxe's  Wal- 
“ powdering  their  hair  to  go  to  the  attack  of  the  pole.  vol.  I.  p.  fit. 

“ Cattle;  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  105.  A strange  sort  (k)  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xvlil.  p.  J37.  This  act 
ef  powder  to  provide  on  such  an  occasion;  received  tlio  Royal  assent  ou  the  soilt  of  Augn«t. 
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in  the  west ; and  such,  in  fact,  was  the  opinion  held  at  this  time  by 
the  Jacobites  themselves  at  Bristol  and  other  places  (1).  The  Mi- 
nisters accordingly  determined  to  send  no  more  troops  to  Scotland; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the  south-western  counties  that  they 
ordered  the  few  regiments  at  their  disposal.  They  directed  Ge- 
neral Whilhain,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  to  inarch 
with  the  handful  of  regular  troops  (about  fifteen  hundred)  that 
could  be  mustered,  and  take  post  at  Stirling,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
passage  of  the  Forth ; but  almost  immediately  afterwards  they  su- 
perseded him  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  whose  princely  influence  over  it, 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  important  in  the  coming  struggle.  Argyle 
might  be  considered  an  hereditary  foe  of  the  Stuarts,  yet  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Whig  party  was  very  recent  and  doubtful,  and  no 
man  had  taken  a more  active  part  towards  their  expulsion  from 
office  than  himself.  On  that  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  guided 
by  a mean  resentment  against  Marlborough,  who  thought  but 
lightly  of  his  character,  and  w ho  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  one  of 
his  private  letters,  “1  cannot  have  a worse  opinion  of  any  man 
“ than  I have  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (2).  ” By  the  new  Tory  ad- 
ministration, which  he  had  contributed  to  raise,  he  was  sent  to 
succeed  Stanhope  in  Spain — an  appointment  which,  from  the  de- 
sperate state  of  affairs,  added  nothing  to  his  laurels.  His  return  to 
England  was  soon  followed  by  his  rupture  w ith  the  Ministry  ; lie 
was  dismissed  from  his  employments,  and  rejoined  his  former 
friends,  who,  though  they  could  scarcely  place  any  very  unmixed 
confidence  in  his  support,  yet  knew  its  value  too  well  to  receive  it 
otherwise  than  warmly.  This  powerful  chieftain  was  born  in 
1678(3).  His  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  Highlands,  nor 
his  talent  to  a field  of  battle ; he  was  also  distinguished  as  a speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords ; and  though  extremely  cool  and  collected  in 
his  conduct,  his  oratory  was  warm  and  impassioned  (4).  His  man- 
ner was  most  dignified  and  graceful,  his  diction  not  deficient  in 
elegance;  but  he  greatly  impaired  its  effect  by  too  constantly  di- 
recting it  to  panegyrics  upon  his  own  candour  and  disinterested- 
ness— qualities  of  which  1 firmly  believe  that  no  man  ever  had 
less. 

The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  also,  a zealous  friend  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  was  directed  to  embark  in  a King’s  ship,  the  Queenbo- 
rough,  and  sail  for  his  domains  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, 


(lJTituUlj  Hltlory.  >ol.  Tl.  p.  ut. 
ft)  To  the  Duchess,  March  58.  1710. 

( I ) It  it  stated  in  Collins  s Peerage  (rol.  vl. 
p.  4tJ.)  that  he  wai  twenty-three  in  1705;  but  here 
he  appear*  to  b«  confounded  with  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Ula.  who  afterward*  succeeded  him  in  tho 
dukedom. 

(tj  Thomson  mj»  of  him.  “From  his  rich  tongue 
" persuasion  flows  " — “ I thought  him,"  say*  Lord 


Chesterfield.  “ the  most  afToctlng.  persuasive,  and 
'*  applauded  speaker  I ever  heard.  I was  capli- 
'*  valed.  like  others;  but  when  I came  home  ami 
“ coolly  considered  what  he  had  Mid.  stripped  of 
- aldose  ornaments  in  which  he  had  dressed  it, 
•*  I often  found  the  matter  flimsy  and  the  argu- 
“ ments  weak."  Letter  to  bis  Son,  December  I. 
1749. 
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with  a commission  to  raise  his  vassals,  as  well  as  any  other  clans 
on  which  he  might  prevail  in  favour  of  the  established  Govern- 
ment. 

Other  measures  of  great  vigour  and  activity  were  taken  by 
Stanhope  and  his  colleagues.  According  to  an  article  in  the  guaran- 
tee for  the  Protestant  | succession,  the  Dutch  had  bound  them- 
selves to  furnish  a body  of  6000  men,  in  case  of  need ; and  to  claim 
this  contingent,  Horace  Walpole  was  now  despatched  to  the  Hague. 
At  home,  the  Parliament  was  induced  to  vote  most  loyal  addresses — 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — to  grant  liberal  supplies — to 
offer  a reward  of  100,0001.  for  seizing  the  Pretender  alive  or  dead 
— and  to  empower  the  King  to  seize  suspected  persons.  All  half- 
pay officers  were  recalled  to  active  service.  Twenty-one  regi- 
ments (7000  men)  were  ordered  to  be  raised. 

At  Edinburgh  the  Government,  availing  themselves  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  several  noted  Jacobites ; the  Earls  of  Hume,  Wigtoun,  and 
Kinnoul,  Lord  Deskford,  and  Messrs.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  and 
Hume  of  Whitfield.  By  a clause  in  the  new  act  for  encouraging 
loyalty  iu  Scotland,  which  had  passed  on  the  30th  of  August,  the 
King  had  also  been  empowered  to  summon  any  suspected  persons 
to  Edinburgh,  there  to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour ; or, 
in  case  of  non-appearance,  to  be  denounced  as  rebels.  This  pro- 
vision was  immediately  put  in  force  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  summoned ; but  the  effect  is  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  to  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  Government.  It 
drove  to  a decision  those  wavering  politicians  who  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  remained  quietly  at  home,  without  declaring  for 
either  party ; and  the  decision  thus  forced  upon  them  was  almost 
always  for  their  secret  inclination — the  Pretender.  Scarcely  any 
obeyed  the  requisition ; and  most  of  them  gave  civil  excuses  to  the 
one  party,  but  active  assistance  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  veteran  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  a man  nearly  fourscore  years  of 
age,  sent  to  Edinburgh  an  affidavit  of  his  ill  health,  which  is  still 
preserved,  and  which  exhibits  a most  dreadful  array  of  all  human 
infirmities.  Coughs,  rheums,  anddefluxions — gravel  and  stitches 
— pains  in  the  back  and  kidneys — seem  the  least  in  the  catalogue; 
it  declares  him  unable  to  move  without  danger  to  his  life,  and  it  is 
attested  “ upon  soul  and  conscience”  by  a neighbouring  physician, 
and  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  (1).  Yet,  on  the  very  day  after 
the  date  of  this  paper,  the  old  Earl  had  left  home  and  joined  the 
army  of  Mar ! 

That  general  was  still  in  the  Highlands.  He  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  the  Athol  men,  from  the  Duke  of  that  name 
making  no  manifestation  in  nis  favour ; but  it  has  been  alleged  by 

**)  See  ibe  collection  of  Original  Letter*  and  Paper*  on  the  Rehellion  of  171b,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1730,  p.  SO. 
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his  enemies  that  be  himself  had  secretly  endeavoured  to  disgust  the 
Duke  of  Athol  with  the  enterprise,  apprehending  that,  should  this 
powerful  nobleman  join  the  insurgents,  he  and  not  Mar  would  be 
considered  their  leader  (1).  To  oblain  the  Duke's  men,  but  without 
the  Duke,  is  said  to  have  been  Mar’s  object;  and  he  at  lenglli 
succeeded  in  it,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Tullibardinc  and 
two  of  his  brothers.  Above  500  from  that  country  joined  their 
young  Marquis.  At  length,  on  the  128th  of  September,  Mar  made 
his  entry  into  Perth;  when  his  forces  fell  hut  little  short  of  5000 
men.  On  the  same  day,  also,  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  James  Murray,  second  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  with  most  au- 
spicious tidings  from  Commercy.  Twelve  ships,  full  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  described  as  ready  to  sail,  and  the  Chevalier  as 
resolved  to  follow  them  without  delay.  One  or  two  small  ships 
of  that  kind  had,  in  fact,  already  reached  the  Scottish  coast,  and 
safely  disembarked  their  stores,  and  accident  threw  into  Lord 
Mar’s  hands  a similar  supply  from  a different  quarter.  A vessel 
had  been  equipped  at  Leith  by  the  Government,  and  freighted 
with  300  stand  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland’s 
parly  in  the  North.  Stress  of  weather  compelled  the  vessel  to 
take  shelter  under  the  Fife  coast  near  Burntisland;  and  the 
skipper,  being  a native  of  that  place,  took  advantage  of  the  gale  to 
go  ashore  and  visit  his  family.  On  the  2d  of  October,  intelligence 
of  his  neglect  of  duty  was  brought  to  Perth;  it  was  determined  to 
try  this  favourable  opportunity ; and  at  five  o’clock  the  same 
evening,  a party  of  eighty  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  Master 
of  Sinclair,  sallied  from  the  gate's.  They  arrived  at  Burntisland 
about  midnight,  surprised  the  skipper  in  his  bed,  seized  the  arms 
in  the  ship,  and  returned  safely  the  same  night  with  their  booty, 
though,  both  in  going  and  coming,  they  had  to  pass  within  ten 
miles  of  Stirling.  This  exploit  gave  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
insurgents,  as  tending  not  only  to  augment  their  own  resources, 
but  to  impair  those  of  a formidable  enemy ; and  it  also  encouraged 
Mar  to  push  his  outposts  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  to  station 
garrisons  in  the  castles  of  Burntisland  and  of  Falkland. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  arrived  in  Scotland  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  hastened  to  the  camp  at  Stirling. 
He  had  brought  with  him  not  a single  battalion  of  troops,  not 
one  piece  of  artillery.  He  had  found  under  his  command  no  more 
than  1000  foot,  and  a body  of  dragoons,  partly  from  that  excel- 
lent regiment  the  Scots  Greys  (2),  but  altogether  of  only  500  men. 
His  own  clan  was  kept  quiet  by  the  dread  of  an  inroad  from 


(I)  Sinclair*  MS.,  p.  il<»-  " It  i*  certain."  he 
add*  - the  Duke  was  of  that  consequence  that 
‘ he’d  have  done  more  In  one  day  in  raising  the 
Highland*  than  Mar  In  two  months."  see  also 
p jaa.  I have  seen  tn  the  King’s  Library  at  the 
Brit.  Vus.  ( Poll!.  I’aiDph.  case  91.)  a MS.  ••  M4- 


“ moire  de  ce  qul  s eat  pass*  dans  le  pays  d Athol, 
“ el  des  loyale*  defenses  que  sa  Grandeur  le  Due 
••  a failes  pour  le  service  du  gouvernement.”  1798. 
It  was  iio  donbl  drawn  up  In  French  In  order  to 
be  laid  before  the  King 

(l)  " The  dragoons  called  the  soou  Creyi  lor 
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General  Gordon  with  a party  of  Mar’s  followers ; on  his  flank  and 
rear,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  other  towns,  were  threatened  by 
the  Jacobites;  and  there  seemed  great  danger  of  his  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  at  Stirling,  and  yet  he  could  not  move  from 
before  its  ramparts  without  still  more  imminent  peril.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  course  for  Mar  to  follow'  was  plain.  He 
could,  early  in  October,  have  mustered  above  8000  men;  with 
which,  says  Marshal  Berwick,  he  ought  to  have  immediately 
marched  forward ; and  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  drive  Ar- 
gyle  before  him  headlong  over  the  Tweed,  and  obtain  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Scotland  (1).  But  it  was  now  that  Mar’s  want  of 
military  genius  grew  apparent.  He  had  been  very  successful  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Highland  chieftains  and  stirring  up  the  clans, 
a task  which  required  only  address  and  management;  but  having 
thus  drawn  the  sword,  it  remained  a useless  weapon  in  his  inexpe- 
rienced hands.  He  lingered  at  Perth  for  several  weeks,  awaiting 
the  movements  of  the  Jacobites  in  England,  w’ho,  on  their  part, 
were  also  in  a great  measure  at  gaze,  and  in  expectation  of  his 
movements.  In  civil  wars,  to  lose  an  opportunity  is  to  lose  all; 
and  the  victory  belongs  to  the  sw  ift  still  more  than  to  the  strong. 

There  were  several  other  circumstances  that  should  have  warned 
Mar  against  such  procrastination  First,  the  disposition  of  his 
Highlanders,  who  were  as  usual  careless  of  stratagem,  eager  for 
battle,  and  likely,  if  withheld,  to  cool  in  spirit  and  to  dwindle  in 
numbers;  next,  the  great  expense,  and  consequent  disgust,  occa- 
sioned by  delay  to  the  principal  gentlemen  engaged,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  maintaining  many  of  their  subordinate  friends  and 
vassals;  thirdly,  the  host  of  jarring  pretensions  and  claims  to 
command  amongst  the  leading  men,  which  must  alw  ays  be  expected 
in  an  irregular  force,  and  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent 
enterprise  and  active  employment.  The  Master  of  Sinclair,  who 
was  present,  complains  bitterly  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  . 
“ were  not  satisfied  with  being  colonels  when  they  were  not  ca- 
“ pable  of  being  corporals!”  He  tell  us,  also,  that  Mar  being 
jealous  of  his  authority,  did  not  sufficiently  consult  nor  willingly 
employ  his  ablest  ofliccrs,  and  trusted  too  much  to  the  judgment 
of  one  Major  Clephane.  “ To  make,”  he  says,  “ his  Lordship’s 
“ sudden  military  genius  more  conceivable  and  natural,  Clephane 
was  cried  up  to  the  skies,  and  was  always  buzzing  in  his  ear, 

“ like  Mahomet’s  pigeon,  and  it  was  granted  there  wanted  no  more 


*•  many  year*  maintained  a character  greatly  su- 
*•  perlor  In  that  of  an  ordinary  regiment.  They 
**  never  far©  a bounty  exceeding  a crown,  and 
••  were  recruited  from  a class  of  persons  greatly 
“ superior  to  those  who  usually  enter  the  army. 
“ such  as  the  sons  of  decent  farmer*  and  irades- 
" men.  who  felt  a vocation  for  the  army.  No 
•*  Ignominious  punishment  was  ever  inflicted,  and 
“ • criminal  who  bad  merited  such  was  prt~ 


* vioosly  transferred  to  another  regiment  ” Sir 
Walter  Scott's  note  on  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  dot, 
(l/.Motn  de  Berwick,  vol,  li.  p.  160.  The  Marshal 
adds,  •*  L on  pout  avoir  beaucoup  d'csprlt.  beau- 
“ roup  de  courage  personnel,  <Ure  habile  mlnistre, 
“ et  toutefois  a avoir  pas  les  talents  requis  pour 
“ une  entreprise  de  retie  nature.  11  est  certain 
” quo  Mar  no  les  avail  pas.” 
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“ to  make  a consummate  general  than  Mar’s  head  and  Clcphanc’s 
“ practice." 

The  movements  of  the  English  Jacobites,  on  which  Mar  so  much 
depended,  will  now  require  some  detail.  Stanhope  had  continued 
to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  against  them.  Lords  Lans- 
down  and  Duplin,  and  the  titular  Duke  of  Powis,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower;  a warrant  was  issued  against  the  Earl  of  Jersey; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul,  of  the  Guards,  being  detected  in 
enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender,  was  secured.  Ou  the  21st  of 
September,  the  very  day  of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  which 
did  not  meet  again  for  business  till  next  year,  Stanhope  brought 
dow  n to  the  Commons  a message  from  the  King,  desiring  their 
consent  for  apprehending  six  members  of  their  House,  whom  his 
Majesty  had  cause  to  suspect  of  treasonable  practices.  These  six 
members  were  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  John  Packington, 
Mr.  Edward  Harvey,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Anstis,  and  Mr.  Corbet 
Kynaston  ; all  men  of  violent  High-church  principles,  and  consi- 
derable local  power.  The  consent  requested  was  unanimously 
granted  by  the  House;  and  Harvey  and  Anstis  being  still  in  town, 
were  immediately  apprehended.  The  former  slabbed  himself  in 
two  of  Have  places  of  the  breast,  but  his  wounds  proved  to  be  not 
mortal.  Sir  John  Packington  was  brought  up  to  London  from  his 
house  in  Worcestershire  ; Sir  William  Wyndham  w as  seized  at  his 
in  Somersetshire,  while  asleep  in  bed  . however,  pretending  to  go 
into  an  inner  room  to  take  leave  of  his  wife,  w ho  was  with  child, 
he  made  his  escape  through  a postern.  A proclamation,  offering  a 
reward  of  iOOOi.  for  his  discovery,  was  now  issued ; and  Sir  Wil- 
liam finding  that  one  of  his  letters  had  been  intercepted,  and  that 
his  retreat  waslikely  to  be  tracked,  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender 
himself.  Accordingly,  coming  up  to  London,  he  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Hertford,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sent  notice  of 
it  to  Stanhope.  The  matter  was  then  laid  before  the  Privy  Council, 
the  King  himself  being  present ; and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
father  of  Lady  Wyndham,  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  his  son-in-law' . It  was  no  light  matter  to  refuse  and  offend  the 
first  Protestant  peer  of  the  country — a firm  friend  of  the  Hanover 
succession — a powerful  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  But  Lord 
Townshend  considered  the  proofs  against  Wyndham  so  strong,  and 
the  necessity  for  his  arrest  so  urgent,  that  he  resolutely  made  a 
motion  for  that  object.  A long  pause  ensued.  During  nearly 
ten  minutes  no  other  member  ventured  to  support  him ; until  at 
length  two  or  three  rose  together  to  second  the  motion.  It  was 
carried ; and  as  the  King  withdrew  into  his  closet,  he  took  Lord 
Towoshend’s  hand,  and  said,  “You  have  done  me  a great  service 
“ to-day  (I).”  Somerset,  w ho  expressed  his  resentment  warmly 
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(1)  Coxc's  Walpole,  vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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and  intcmpcrately,  was  removed  from  his  office  of  Master  of  the 
Horse — the  first  appearance  of  a schism  in  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration (t). 

The  arrest  of  Wyndham,  whose  influence  in  the  western  counties 
was  predominant,  and  who  held  the  threads  of  the  whole  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  was  of  great  avail  in  breaking  aud  unravelling  its  tex- 
ture. Troops  had  also  been  marched  into  that  quarter ; Bristol, 
which  the  Jacobites  intended  to  surprise,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  ; several 
chests  of  fire-arms,  and  about  200  horses,  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  insurgents,  were  there  discovered  and  seized,  and  their  most 
active  agents  arrested.  At  Plymouth,  where  a similar  attempt  had 
been  projected  by  the  Jacobites,  similar  precautions  were  taken 
against  them;  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  a stirring  Cornish  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  note,  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the  custody 
of  a messenger. 

The  University  of  Oxford  also  fell  the  rod  of  power.  That 
learned  body  had  of  late  scarcely  made  a secret  of  their  disaffection 
to  the  Government.  On  the  flight  and  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,-  their  Chancellor,  they  had,  as  a token  of  approbation  of 
his  principle's,  conferred  that  dignity  upon  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his 
brother ; and  their  honorary  degrees  were  in  like  manner  reserved 
only  for  non-jurors,  or  at  least  High  Tories.  An  intercepted 
letter  from  an  undergraduate  to  his  friend  in  London  boasts  Ural 
“ Here  we  fear  nothing,  but  drink  James’s  health  every  day.” 
Colonel  Owen  and  several  other  broken  officers  had  taken  shelter 
at  the  University,  and  were  concerting  measures  with  the  heads  of 
houses,  and  projecting  an  insurrection,  to  be  combined  with  that 
of  Bristol ; but  Stanhope,  having  intelligence  of  the  design,  sent 
thither  General  Pepper,  one  of  his  Brihuega  officers,  with  a squa- 
dron of  dragoons.  Marching  all  night,  Pepper  entered  Oxford  at 
day-break,  on  the  6th  of  October.  He  immediately  summoned  to 
his  presence  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Mayor,  delivered  to 
them  a letter  from  Stanhope,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  orders 
to  seize  eighteen  suspected  persons.  The  two  dignitaries,  scared 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  soldiers,  readily  promised  him  their 
assistance  tow  ards  this  object,  and  the  soldiers  began  their  search ; 
Pepper,  at  the  same  time,  declaring  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  tliat  if 
any  disturbance  happened,  or  if  any  persons  assembled  in  the 
streets  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  Riot  Act,  he  w ould  order 
his  men  to  fire.  No  such  extremities,  however,  came  to  pass. 
Colonel  Ow  en  who  was  lodging  at  the  Greyhound  Inn,  leaped  over 
a wall  in  his  nighl-gow  u,  and  escaped  into  Magdalen  College ; but 
of  the  other  suspected  persons  ten  or  twelve  were  taken,  and  the 
soldiers  left  the  town.  Such  proceedings,  if  must  be  owned,  bear 

(I)  see  somerset  * personal  auimositj  against  Townsbcnd  aud  Stanhope  in  tu*  letter  to  Lord 
I. via  of  Dec.  13.  1" is  Une  » Walpole,  \ol.  ii.  p.  liU. 
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something  of  a harsh  ami  tyrannical  aspect,  and  seem  more  worthy 
of  Spain  or  Italy  than  of  England.  Yet,  by  these  measures  was 
the  intended  insurrection  crushed  in  its  bud,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  must  have  followed  it  happily  averted  ; nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  apparent  mildness  which  forbears  to  punish  faults 
is,  in  many  cases,  real  cruelty  w hich  tempts  to  crimes.  No  rising 
whatever  took  place  in  the  west;  and  when  Ormond,  as  already 
mentioned,  came  off  Plymouth,  according  to  his  appointment,  he 
found  no  one  ready  to  meet  him,  and  was  refused,  says  Roling- 
broke,  a night’s  lodging  in  a country  which  he  had  been  told  was 
in  a good  posture  to  receive  live  Chevalier  himself.  The  im- 
portance of  the  service  done  to  the  House  of  Hanover  in  this  trans- 
action will  best  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  Jacobite  party  had 
always  considered  Ormond’s  design  as  fur  more  hopeful  and  mo- 
mentous than  Mar’s. 

In  the  north  of  England,  however,  affairs  took  a less  pacific 
turn.  The  shires  of  Lancaster  and  Northumberland  were,  more 
than  any  others  in  England,  embued  with  the  lingering  spirit  of 
Catholicism;  and  Air.  Forster,  one  of  the  persons  aimed  at  in  the 
King’s  message  of  the  21st  of  September,  was  member  for  the  latter 
county.  A messenger  had  been  sent  down  to  seize  him  at  Durham ; 
and  a writ  was  also  entrusted  to  the  same  person  against  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  a youug  nobleman  whose  influence  was  consi- 
derable in  the  north,  and  whose  Jacobite  zeal  was  inflamed  by  his 
tenets  as  a Unman  Catholic,  and  by  bis  descent  as  sprung  from  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second.  Hearing  of  the  orders 
for  their  arrest,  and  being  thus  driven  to  extremity,  both  Forster 
and  Derwentwater  resolved,  rather  than  surrender,  to  precipitate 
their  intended  insurrection.  15y  appointment  w ith  some  friends 
they  met  on  the  6th  of  October,  at  a place  called  Greenrig,  from 
whence  they  marched  the  same  night  to  the  small  town  of  Roth- 
bury.  Their  force  w as  then  only  sixty  horse  ; but,  on  proceeding 
to  Warkworlh,  they  were  joined  by  Lord  \V iddringlon  I),  another 
Catholic  Peer,  with  thirty  more.  They  chose  Air.  Forster  for 
their  general ; not  on  account  of  bis  superior  influence  and  station, 
still  less  from  any  supposed  abilities  or  military  knowledge,  but 
simply  because  he  was  a Protestant,  and  because  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  rouse  the  popular  animosity  by  placing  a Papist  at  their 
head.  Forster  himself,  but  in  disguise,  proclaimed  the  Chev  alier 
at  Warkworlh  with  sound  of  trumpet,  aud  as  many  other  forma- 
lities as  a remote  village  could  admit.  From  Warkworlh  he 
marched  to  Alnw  ick,  aud  from  Alnw  ick  to"  Morpeth,  lie  had 

(I)  Tklivfts  Lbc  fourUi  L-ord  Widdri  union  great  fair  fortune.  (Ili*t.  vol.  v 1.  p.  sot.  cd.  18*1.) 
grandson  uf  the  one  killed  on  the  Kintt's  aide  in  Tin*  accounts  of  his  defendant  in  1 71. A are  much 
IWI  •*  Ue  wan,"  toy*  Clarendon,  * one  of  tho  less  favourable.  I could  never  discover  any 

most  loudly  jwraon*  of  Uval  acc.  . . a gentle-  thine  like  holdings  or  bravery  in  him  *ays 

in, i 0f  |(,c  be4i  an<l  moat  ancient  cjUraction  o(  .Mr  Itolierl  Pnttm  Hie  chaplain— no  doubt  an  r\. 

Ike  county  of  SorttiuailttrlA'id  and  of  a very  ccllent  lodge  of  military  proweim.  (Ili>t  p *1.) 
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many  offers  of  assistance  from  the  country  people ; but  had  no  arms 
• to  equip  them,  and  received  no  others  than  horsemen.  Of  these, 
however,  no  small  number  joined  him  from  the  borders ; so  that  on 
entering  Morpeth,  he  could  muster  as  many  as  300. 

It  seems  probable  that  a rapid  advance  might  have  given  the  in- 
surgents possession  of  Newcastle,  where  several  leading  gentle- 
men, especially  Sir  William  Blackett,  were  eager  to  receive  them ; 
but  their  delay  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  for  defence.  A 
great  majority  there,  as  almost  every  where  in  England,  was 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession  : 700  men  came  for- 
ward to  enlist  as  volunteers,  the  walls  w ere  hastily  repaired,  the 
gateways  closed  up  with  stones,  and  this  important  post  secured. 
Thus  disappointed,  the  insurgents  withdrew  towards  Hexham, 
where  they  hoped  to  communicate  w ith  their  friends  in  Lancashire; 
and  they  had  already  sent  an  express  to  Lord  Mar,  to  explain  their 
want  of  foot  soldiers,  and  entreat  his  assistance  in  that  respect. 

Meanwhile  another  insurrection  was  breaking  forth  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  Lord  Kenraure  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at 
Moffat  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  next  day  attempted  to  surprise 
Dumfries;  but  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  with  some  attendants, 
having  throw  n himself  into  that  town,  it  was  secured  for  the  King. 
Within  a few  days,  Lord  Kenmure  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Ni- 
thisdale,  Wiutoun,  and  Carnwath,  and  other  persons  of  note,  but 
the  chief  command  still  remained  with  himself  (1).  He  determined 
to  unite  his  forces — they  were  about  200  horsemen — with  those  of 
Mr.  Forster,  and  for  that  object  proceeded  through  Hawick  and 
Jedburgh,  over  the  border  to  Rothbury,  where,  on  the  1 9th,  he 
was  joined  by  “ the  handful  of  Northumberland  fox-hunters,”  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  contemptuously  calls  them  (2).  From  thence  the 
combined  body,  being  apprised  of  Lord  Mar’s  having  sent  Briga- 
dier Macintosh  and  a reinforcement  to  their  aid,  and  of  his  ap- 
pointing Kelso  as  the  place  of  junction,  directed  their  march  to  that 
town. 

The  expedition  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  had  been  planned  even 
before  Mar  received  intelligence  of  the  Northumbrian  insurrection. 
I have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  his  ruinous  procrastination 
in  lingering  at  Perth,  and  not  attacking,  as  he  might,  and  defeat- 
ing, as  he  must,  the  scanty  numbers  of  Argyle.  Instead  of  such 
judicious  boldness,  he  began  to  weave  a complicated  web  of  stra- 
tagems, and  designed,  in  his  owrn  phrase,  to  enclose  the  Duke  “ in 
a hose-net”  at  Stjrling.  For  this  purpose  he  had  already  des- 
patched tohisright  a body  under  General  Gordon  to  seize  Inverary, 
keep  the  Campbells  from  rising,  and  then  descend  upon  the  Eng- 
lish army  from  the  west.  On  his  left  he  wished  to  effect  a similar 

(I)  “ He  was  of  a singular  good  temper,  and  too  lies*.  that  One  dollies  have  been  reckoned  amongst 
' calm  and  mild  to  bo  qualified  for  sueli  a post,  the  requisites  for  a good  general. 

being  plain  bolb  In  bis  dress  and  in  his  address. " (2)  Mote  to  Sinclairs  MS.  ad  lin. 

( ratten  s Hist.  p.  52.)  This  is  Ibc  first  Umo,  I be- 
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diversion,  by  sending  another  detachment  across  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  threatening  Argylc  from  the  rear.  The  soldiers  selected  by 
]\Iar  for  this  latter  service  were  picked  men,  chiefly  from  the  clan 
Macintosh,  and  the  regiments  of  Lords  Nairn, Strathmore,  and 
Charles  Murray  : they  amounted  to  nearly  i2000,  and  their  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Borlum  (1),  a ve- 
teran of  very  great  experience,  zeal,  and  intrepidity.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  cross  the  Frith  in  safety,  there  being  then  three 
English  men  of  war  at  hand,  to  guard  against  any  such  attempt. 
But  in  hopes  of  mis-directing  their  attention,  another  detachment 
of  500  men  was  marched  to  Burntisland,  and  made  apparent  pre- 
parations for  effecting  a passage  at  that  place.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  men  of  war  immediately  sailed  to  that  point  to  in- 
tercept them,  if  they  attempted  to  come  over.  No  sooner  was  the 
enemy  thus  engaged,  than  Macintosh,  having  obtained  some  open 
boats  at  Grail,  Piltenweem,  and  Elie  (small  ports  twenty  miles  to 
the  eastward),  embarked  his  men  secretly  at  night,  and  put  to  sea. 
Next  morning,  the  llrsl  object  descried  by  the  English  seamen  was 
the  fleet  of  boats  already  half  way  over  the  channel.  They  attempt- 
ed to  give  chase;  but  wind  and  tide  being,  as  Macintosh  had  cal- 
culated, both  against  them,  they  could  only  send  their  boats  in 
pursuit,  and  only  capture  one  of  the  enemy’s.  Forty  insurgents 
were  thus  takeu  prisoners  and  conveyed  to  Leith,  where  they 
were  secured  in  the  gaol ; of  the  others,  two  or  three  hundred, 
with  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  were  stranded  on  the  islet  of  May ; 
but  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  1600,  safely  reached  the  main 
land  at  the  ports  of  Aberlady  and  North  Berwick. 

The  local  authorities  at  Edinburgh  stood  aghast  at  an  enterprise 
so  dexterous  and  so  daring.  Their  city  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared against  an  attack  , but  they  had  in  their  Provost,  Sir  George 
Warrender,  an  active  and  undaunted  chief.  An  express  was  im- 
mediately' sent  to  Argyle,  entreating  his  assistance;  and  measures 
were  taken  to  barricade  the  gates,  to  provide  arms,  and  to  enlist 
volunteers.  Brigadier  Macintosh  had  previously  formed  no 
design  against  Edinburgh,  nor  was  any  such  authorised  by 
his  instructions  ; but,  hearing  of  the  public  consternation  and 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  city,  and  believing  this  great  prize  to 
be  within  his  grasp,  he  determined  to  push  forward  and  seize  it. 
Accordingly,  having  slopped  at  Haddington  one  night  to  refresh 
his  men,  he,  on  the  14th  of  October,  advanced  against  the  capi- 
tal ; and  in  the  evening  he  reached  a place  called  Jock’s  Lodge, 
within  a mile  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  learnt  that  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle was  every  moment  expected,  and  that  a considerable  number 
of  the  citizens  bad  taken  arms.  He  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
to  pause  in  his  progress,  and  turned  aside  towards  Leith,  where  he 


(I)  Borlum  was  tlio  name  of  the  Rrltcadlrr's  es-  mistaken  In  ratting  It  Borland,  after  a small  place 
Hi*  I Chamber*  Rebel!*  p.  $17.);  and  Mr.  Hogg  I*  In  Perthshire.  ( Jncohllo  Holies  p.  151.  ed  1819.) 
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threw  open  the  gaol,  and  released  the  forty  prisoners  captured  in 
their  passage.  From  thence  late  the  same  night,  he  crossed  to 
North  Leith,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  of  Leith  was  a square  fort  with  four  demi-bastions 
and  a dry  ditch  around  it,  built  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell,  but  since 
in  a great  measure  dismantled.  It  afforded,  however,  to  Mac- 
intosh no  contemptible  position  for  defence ; and  during  the  night, 
he  obtained  from  the  government  stores  at  the  Custom-house  a 
large  quantity  of  meal,  brandy,  and  other  articles  of  provision  ; he 
took  eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  to 
mount  upon  his  ramparts,  and  he  supplied  the  place  of  gates  by 
hasty  barricades  of  wood ; so  that  the  next  morning  found  him 
ready,  if  required,  to  stand  a siege.  „ 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  answered  the  call  of 
the  Provost  with  remarkable  promptitude  and  judgment,  lie 
took  with  him  two  or  three  hundred  dragoons,  and  about  as  many 
fool,  whom  he  mounted  on  country  horses,  and,  by  dint  of  great 
expedition,  he  came  in  sight  of  Edinburgh  a few  hours  after  Mac- 
intosh, and  entered  the  city  at  10  o’clock  that  night.  Being  joined 
next  morning  by  the  horse  militia  of  the  neighbouring  district, 
and  also  by  the  city  guard  and  volunteers,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  about  1200  men;  with  which  force  he  marched  to  North 
Leith;  and  coming  before  the  citadel,  sent  forward  a messenger 
with  a summons  to  surrender,  and  a threat,  that,  if  compelled  to 
use  force,  he  would  give  no  quarter. 

A Highland  gentleman,  the  Laird  of  Kinnachin,  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts  to  answer  this  summons.  “ Surrender,”  he  said, 
“ was  a word  they  did  not  understand,  and  he  hoped  never  would. 
“ Quarter  they  were  determined  neither  to  take  nor  to  give.  As 
“ for  an  assault,  if  his  Grace  were  prepared  to  give,  they  were  no 

less  prepared  to  receive  it.” 

Argyle  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  able  to  execute  his  threat. 
He  dismounted,  and  deliberately  walked  round  the  citadel,  sur- 
veying it  both  on  the  land  and  sea  side ; but  finding  no  vulnerable 
point,  he  determined  to  postpone  the  attack  till  next  morning,  w hen 
he  expected  the  aid  of  some  artillery,  and  for  that  day  accordingly 
he  marched  back  with  his  force  to  Edinburgh.  But  it  was  now 
apparent  to  Macintosh  that  the  arrival  of  this  force  from  Stirling 
had  blighted  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  city.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  far  more  probable  that  he  himself  would  be  taken,  so  soon  as 
artillery  was  brought  against  him.  Moreover,  he  fell  that  acting 
as  he  did  against  his  instructions  he  was  liable  to  a heavy  responsi- 
bility, and  could  only  escape  the  most  severe  censure  by  the  most 
splendid  success.  On  these  grounds  he  determined  to  resume  his 
original  plan,  to  steal  forth  from  the  citadel  of  Leith  that  night,  and 
direct  his  march  to  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Having  thus  resolved,  Macintosh  sent  a boat  over  the  Frith,  to 
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inform  Mar  of  his  designs ; and,  as  the  vessel  left  the  shore,  he 
directed  a shot  to  be  Gred  after  it ; by  ■which  stratagem,  he  deceived 
the  crews  of  the  English  men-of-war,  who  supposed  the  boat  to 
belong  to  one  of  their  friends,  and  made  no  attempt  to  intercept 
it.  When  night  had  completely  set  in,  Macintosh  silently  marched 
from  the  citadel,  proceeding  along  the  beach,  and  across  the  head 
of  the  pier,  where  his  men  were  knee-deep  in  Mater.  He  entered 
Musselburgh  before  midnight,  and  early  on  Sunday,  the  IGlh,  he 
arrived  at  Seton  Palace,  the  seat  of  their  partisan,  the  Earl  of 
Wintoun,  about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh  (1),  where  he  availed 
himself  of  a very  strong  garden  M all  as  an  intrenehment,  and  pre- 
pared for  a vigorous  defence  in  case  of  pursuit  from  Argylc. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Mar  had  been  rejoined  by  Lord  Strathmore 
and  the  troops  stranded  in  the  Isle  of  May,  who,  unable  to  fulfil 
their  original  destination,  had  found  an  opportunity  of  sailing 
back  to  Fife.  The  insurgent  general  had  also  received  early 
tidings  of  the  deviation  of  Macintosh  from  his  instructions,  and 
of  the  departure  of  Argylc  from  Stirling.  He  perceived  that  the 
only  diversion  which  he  could  make  in  behalf  of  his  lieutenant  Mas 
by  marching  forwards  w ith  his  army  towards  Stirling,  since  thus 
he  might  probably  draw  the  Duke  from  Edinburgh,  and  rescue 
Macintosh  from  danger.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Argylc  should 
remain  absent,  it  might  then  be  easy  for  Mar  to  disperse  the  re- 
maining English  troops,  and  effect  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  With 
these  views  he  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion.  Startled  at 
his  approach,  General  V hitham,wTho  was  second  in  command  at 
Stirling,  immediately  despatched  a pressing  letter  to  Argylc,  en- 
treating him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  detachment. 

This  express  reached  the  Duke  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  16th. 
He  had  already  been  apprised  of  the  new  position  of  the  insurgents 
at  Seton  House,  and  hail  determined  to  assail  them  the  next  day. 
But  the  danger  of  Stirling,  and  of  his  w hole  army,  overbore  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  hastily  quitted  Edinburgh  on  Monday 
morning,  with  nearly  all  the  forces  he  had  brought,  and  thus,  by 
a singular  combination  of  events,  w hilst  Macintosh  scorned  to  run 
from  Argylc,  Argyle,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  run  from  Macintosh. 
The  activity  and  judgment  of  the  Duke  deserve,  however,  the 
highest  praise  on  this  occasion ; and  by  his  timely  retreat  he  saved 
Stirling,  as  by  his  timely  coming  he  had  saved  Edinburgh-  At 
four  o’clock  that  afternoon  Mar  had  already  reached  Dumblanc, 
six  miles  from  the  English  camp,  with  4000  men,  and  an  equal 

(I)  tiaton  Hon»«  had  none  lime  before  been  for-  *•  stones  of  their  sepulchre*,  thrust  Iron*  through 
rlhly  enter'd  and  rifled  by  the  l othiau  militia.  their  bodies,  ami  treated  them  in  n mo-t  b.irba- 
Lord  Win  ton  a.  In  hi#  an»*or  to  the  artirles  of  ini-  * runs,  inhuman,  and  unchristian-like  manner  t 
peach  inent  agaiti>!  him  (Jan  13  ITIGJ,  ascribe*  (Pari.  Uhl.  *ol  til.  p mo.)  I wish  that  I »ero 
their  conduct  entirely  U»  **  private  pique  ami  re-  able  tu  contradict  Ihh  disgraceful  charge  Lord 
" Tenge.  The  moat  sacred  place*  he  add*,  did  Wiutmiu  had  not  at  Dial  time  token  nrm»  ngalti*t 
“not  escape  tlielr  fury  and  resentment  they  Uie  government  he  was  living  peaceably  in  J*h 
“ broke  Into  bis  (Roman  Catholic)  rlnipel.  defaced  own  house.  %o  that  there  »n*  no  prcteil.  but  tils 
•Mb«  monument*  of  bl»  ancestor*,  look  up  the  religion  for  such  outrage* 
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number  following  at  a short  distance  in  the  rear;  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  his  onset  but  Argyle's  arrival — nor  ought 
that.  The  insurgent  general  should  undoubtedly  have  given  battle 
at  a time  when  his  enemy’s  force  was  so  much  less  than  he  could 
hope  again  to  find  it;  yet  he  preferred  !he  timid  resolution  of 
turning  round  and  marching  back  to  Perth  without  striking  a 
blow',  alleging  as  excuses  that  the  country  about  Dumblane  was  too 
exhausted  to  supply  him  with  provisions;  that  he  could  not  leave 
the  north  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  Lord  Sutherland ; that  he 
had  not  yet  received  all  the  reinforcements  he  was  promised.  The 
truth  is,  as  William  the  Third  observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
“ whenever  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  do  any  thing,  reasons 
“ against  it  are  easily  found  to  prove  that  impossible  which  is  not 
“ so(1).” 

Macintosh,  meanwhile,  remained  two  days  at  Seton  House,  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  Argyle.  Had  he  known  of  that  General’s 
departure,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  designs  against 
Edinburgh,  although  the  number  of  volunteers  and  militia  now  as- 
sembled could  scarcely  have  admitted  of  bis  success.  A parly  of 
these,  w hich  had  sallied  forth  uuder  Lords  Itothes  and  Torphichen, 
deprived  him,  however,  of  all  intelligence  as  to  the  stale  of  the 
city  ; and  on  the  19th  he  began  his  march,  struck  across  the  w ilds 
of  Lainmermoor,  and  on  the  22d  joined  the  southern  insurgents  at 
helso.  The  combined  force  was  then  about  2000  men,  namely, 
1400  foot  under  Macintosh,  and  COO  Northumbrian  and  Dumfries- 
shire horsemen  under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Mr.  Forster. 

Two  plans  were  now  open  for  the  adoption  of  this  army.  First, 
to  march  southwards  and  engage  General  Carpenter,  an  officer  of 
great  merit,  second  in  command  at  the  battles  of  Almenara  and 
Zaragoza,  and  at  the  defence  of  Brihuega,  and  high  in  Stanhope’s 
confidence,  who  had  now  been  sent  as  the  military  chief  to  New- 
castle, and  who  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  about  900  cavalry. 
As  these  were  newly  levied,  and  very  raw  soldiers,  there  appeared 
a reasonable  prospect  of  defeating  them  with  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  irregular  troops,  and  such  a victory  would  have  cast  no 
small  lustre  on  the  rebel  arms.  The  second  plan  was  to  march 
northwards,  to  take  Argyle  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  co-operate  with 
an  attack  of  Lord  Mar  in  front.  Either  of  these  plans,  if  decidedly 
pursued,  seemed  to  promise  great  advantages;  but  the  difference 
of  opinions  as  to  their  comparative  merit  precluded  both.  The 
Scotch  officers  refused  to  enter  England,  the  English  were  deter- 
mined to  advance  no  further  in  Scotland.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  agreed  upon  a miserable  compromise.  They  deter- 
mined to  march  neither  against  Carpenter  nor  against  Argyle,  but 
to  proceed  along  the  range  of  the  Cheviots,  and  to  keep  at  nearly 

(I)  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrcwibory.  dated  August  SO.  1694.  and  printed  in  the  Shrewsbury  Cor- 
rwpondenee. 
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the  same  distance  from  the  Border — a senseless  half-measnre,  ■which 
failed  as  much  as  half-measures  commonly  do.  The  leading  offi- 
cers, on  this  occasion,  instead  of  forming  a rational  and  deliberative 
body,  seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  inanimate  mass,  which,  when 
drawn  by  equal  forces  in  different  directions,  naturally  takes  an 
intermediate  course. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  their  folly  was,  that  Carpenter  and  his 
dragoons  falling  into  their  track,  and  following  in  their  rear,  gave 
to  their  march  the  appearance  of  a flight.  The  disputes  amongst 
themselves  were  also  kept  alive  by  the  want  of  a final  decision, 
and  daily  grew  louder.  On  one  occasion  the  English  even  threat- 
ened to  surround  the  Highlanders,  and  compel  them  to  march, 
but  the  mountaineers  merely  cocked  their  pistols,  and  calmly 
observed,  that  if  they  were  to  bo  made  a sacrifice,  they  were  de- 
termined at  least  that  it  should  be  in  their  own  country.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  this  quarrel  was  hushed.  At  length, 
having  reached  Langholm,  at  no  great  distance  from*  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  being  deterred  from  a project  they  had  •formed  of 
investing  Dumfries,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  determine 
their  further  movements ; and  after  a long  altercation  they  finally 
resolved  upon  an  iuvasion  of  Lancashire,  where  tiicy  had  good 
grounds  to  expect  the  rising  and  junction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry.  Macintosh  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  but  was 
unable  to  prevail  upon  all  his  followers ; and  a detachment  of 
500,  disregarding  his  orders,  marched  away  to  the  northward  by 
themselves. 

The  remaining  body  of  the  insurgents  entered  England  on  the 
1st  of  November,  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  that  night  at 
Brampton,  a small  town  in  Cumberland,  where  Mr.  Forster  opened 
a commission  w hich  he  had  received  during  the  march  from  Lord 
Mar,  authorising  him  to  act  as  their  General  in  England.  Next 
day  they  proceeded  to  Penrith.  The  Posse  Comitatus  had  been 
called  out  to  oppose  them  it  was  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
and  Lord  Lonsdale  (1),  and  amounted  to  above  10,000;  but  these 
ignorant  men,  having  formed  to  themselves  a dreadful  idea  of  the 
insurgents,  were  seized  with  a panic  terror  at  their  approach,  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  A great  number  of  horses  and  of  pri- 
soners were  taken;  but  the  latter  being  of  far  less  value  to  the  in- 
surgents than  the  former,  were  immediately  released.  From 
Penrith  (hey  pursued  their  march  through  Appleby  and  Kendal  to 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  every  where  proclaiming  the  Pretender,  and 
levying  the  public  money.  They  received  no  assistance  from  the 
leading  Catholics  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ; most  of  them, 
sue h as  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  and  Mr.  Curwen  of  Workington, 


(1)  Thi*  bishop  was  Dr.  William  Nicholson.  Lord  said.  In  Collins’*  Peerage.  to  haro  been  ’*  a great 

Lonsdale  the  third  and  last  Viscount  of  the  **  patriot,  and  a Lord  of  the  bedchamber '—a  happy 

first  creation.  He  died  unmarried  In  t780.  Hols  combination! 
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having  boon  previously  secured  by  the  government  in  Carlisle 
Castle.  At  Kirby,  however,  Mr.  Forster  was  joined  by  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Lancashire;  and  they  now  en- 
tered that  county,  directing  their  march  upon  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  Lancaster  was  then  occupied  by  the  notorious  Colonel 
Chartres,  who  wished  to  defend  the  place  by  blowing  up  the  bridge 
over  the  Loyne,  and  preventing  the  enemy’s  passage ; but  this  being 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  lie  retired,  and  the  rebels  entered 
without  hindrance.  They  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  release 
several  of  their  friends  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol,  especially 
one  Thomas  Syddal,  who  had  headed,  a mob  at  Manchester  in 
pulling  down  a meeting  house.  On  the  9th  they  pushed  forward 
to  Preston,  from  whence  Stanhope’s  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  one 
of  militia,  w ithdrew  on  their  approach.  The  insurgents  received 
at  this  place  a very  large  accession  of  force,  being  joined  by  nearly 
all  the  Ropian  Catholic  gentry  of  the  district,  with  their  servants 
and  tenantry,  to  the  number  of  about  1200(t).  Most  of  these, 
how  ever,  were  very  imperfectly  armed  ; some  had  swords  and  no 
muskets,  others  had  muskets  and  no  swords  ; many  had  no  other 
weapons  than  pitch-forks,  and  none  had  any  notion  of  discipline, 
so  that  this  rabble  might  be  considered  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
a succour;  and  thus  Preston,  instead  of  affording  new  energy  to 
the  English  rebels,  became,  as  wc  shall  presently  find,  the  term  of 
their  inglorious  career. 

General  Carpenter,  on  learning  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march 
into  England,  had  also  crossed  the  border,  and  hastened  by  forced 
marches  to  Newcastle  and  Durham,  from  whence  he  combined  his 
movements  w ith  General  M ills,  an  officer  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Spanish  campaigns,  and  who  had  now  been  sent 
by  the  Government  to  command  in  the  north-west.  The  Jacobites 
had  certainly  cause  to  lament  that  their  friends  should,  during  the 
last  year,  have  raised  so  many  riots  in  Lancashire,  more  troops 
having  accordingly  been  sent  to  that  quarter  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  YVills  had  at  his  disposal  Wynne’s,  Pitt’s, 
Stanhope’s,  Honey  wood’s,  Munden’s,  and  Dormer’s  regiments  of 
cavalry ; consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  newly  levied  men,  but 
comprising  good  and  experienced  officers.  These  forces  were  as- 
sembled by  Wills  first  at  Manchester,  and  more  completely  at 
Wigan,  to  whicli  Stanhope’s  regiment  had  retired  from  Preston, 
and  to  w hich  W ills  marched  on  the  11th.  Having  there  received 
intelligence  that  Carpenter  was  advancing  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter, and  would  be  ready  to  take  the  rebels  in  fiank,  he  determined 
to  set  his  own  troops  in  movement  the  next  morning.  It  was  on 


(1)  tancAfrhirc  wait  very  strongly  Jacobite.  Lord  lioq,  that  ( wh.it  does  the  reader  suppose  ?)  ho 
Sunderland  in  1719,  tpeakd  of  one  Mr.  CrUp,  a • ha-,  never  been  able  to  live  In  the  country  since ' " 
gentleman  of  evtate  there,  who  had  acted  with  *o  See  Appendix, 
much  teal  for  the  Government  during  the  Rebel-  i 
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the  evening  of  the  tith  that  Forster  first  became  aware  of  Wills’s 
approach.  Disheartened  and  confounded,  that  incapable  chief, 
instead  of  giving  his  orders  or  summoning  a council,  only  retired  to 
bed ; and  it  w as  not  till  roused  by  Lord  Kenmure  and  other  officers 
from  his  unseasonable  slumbers  that  he  directed  any  measures  for 
defence. 

Preston  was  a place  whose  natural  advantages  might  have  seemed 
to  insure  an  obstinate  resistance,  did  not  resistance,  as  all  history 
shows,  depend  infinitely  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  defenders  than 
on  the  strength  of  the  ground.  Even  an  open  town  like  Zaragoza 
becomes  a citadel  when  garrisoned  by  Aragonese ; even  the  triple 
ramparts  of  Gaela  arc  of  no  avail  with  Neapolitans  upon  them! 
In  front  of  Preston  was  a bridge  over  the  Ribblc,  where  a hand- 
ful of  resolute  men  might  have  stood  their  ground  against  an  army. 
From  this  bridge  to  the  town  (a  distance  of  about  half  a mile)  the 
road  ran  through  a hollow  between  tw  o steep  banks.  This  w as  the 
place  where,  in  1 648,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  encountered  such  stout 
resistance  from  the  Royalists,  who  arc  said  to  have  rolled  dow  n 
large  stones  from  the  heights  upon  him  and  his  men ; one  of  these 
stones  coming  so  near  him,  that  he  could  only  escape  by  making 
his  horse  leap  into  a quicksand  (t).  But  Forster  took  no  advantage 
of  this  pass.  He  confined  his  measures  to  Preston  itself,  stationed 
his  men  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  drew  barricades  along  the 
principal  streets- 

So  evident  to  a military  eye  was  the  importance  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Ribble,  that  when  Wills,  on  the  12th,  reached  that  point, 
and  found  it  undefended,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rebels 
must  have  retired  from  Preston,  and  were  returning  to  Scotland. 
As  he  approached  the  town,  however,  and  found  the  enemy  ready 
to  maintain  it,  he  prepared  for  an  immediate  onset.  Under  his 
direction  two  of  the  barricades  were  gallantly  charged  by  separate 
divisions,  but  their  intrepid  attack  was  met  with  equal  courage.  A 
destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  not  only  from  the  barri- 
cades, but  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  they  had  few  oppor- 
tunities to  retaliate  upon  their  invisible  assailants.  When  the  night 
came  on  they  withdrew,  having  suffered  considerable  loss,  and 
made  little  impression.  Early  next  morning  General  Carpenter 
arrived  with  some  of  his  cavalry  ; but  even  after  this  junction  the 
King’s  troops,  according  to  Marshal  Berwick’s  statement,  did  not 
exceed  1000  men  (2).  But  whether  or  not  able  to  overpower 
Mr.  Forster,  they  were  enough  to  terrify  him.  Quite  disheart- 
ened, he,  without  consulting  several  of  his  principal  officers,  sent 
Colonel  Oxburgh  to  propose  a capitulation.  Oxburgh  found  Wills 

(lj  Patten'*  History.  P-  W».  I must  obscure,  how-  (i)  Mem.  do  Berwick.  *ol.  II.  P-  t«2.  HI*  short 
ever  that  no  mention  of  this  mode  of  resistance  sketch  of  till*  rebellion,  and  Ills  account  of  num- 
I*  mad*?  by  Clarendon  (Hist.  sol.  ?l.  p.  74.  ed.  0*f.  bees  ou  other  occasion*,  are  remarkably  acinrnle, 
1126),  nor  by  Cromwell  himself  in  his  ofliclal  des-  He  had,  of  cour»e  the  bc*t  ®ourco*uf  information, 
patch.  { Rush  worth*  Coll.  tol.  til.  p.  1197.) 
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by  no  means  inclined  to  treat ; the  General  saying  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  terms  with  rebels ; that  they  had  already  killed  many 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  must  expect  to  undergo  a similar 
fate.  After  many  entreaties  lie  at  last  relented,  so  far  as  to  say, 
“ that  if  the  rebels  w ould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at 
“ discretion,  he  would  protect  them  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
“ the  soldiers  until  further  orders  from  the  Government  (1).” 

The  news  of  this  proposal  filled  many  of  the  insurgents  with  the 
highest  indignation.  “ Had  Mr.  Forster,”  says  an  eye-witness, 
“ appeared  in  the  streets,  he  would  have  been  slain,  though  be 
“ had  had  a hundred  lives.”  The  Highlanders,  especially,  almost 
rose  in  mutiny ; wishing  to  rush  upon  the  King’s  troops  sw  ord  in 
hand,  and  cut  their  way  through  them  to  their  native  country;  but 
the  chiefs,  divided  amongst  themselves,  perceived  that  it  was  too 
late  fr  an  enterprise  which  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by 
a hearty  and  combined  determination.  They  resolved  to  yield  to 
their  fate,  gave  up  Lord  Dcrwentwater  and  Colonel  Macintosh  (2) 
as  hostages,  and  induced  their  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Amongst  the  captives  were  Lords  Dcrwentwater,  Widdrington, 
IVithisdalc,  Wintoun,  Carnwath,  Kenmure,  Nairn,  and  Charles 
Murray ; and  members  of  the  ancient  northern  families  of  Ord, 
Beaumont,  Thornton,  Clavering,  Patten,  Gascoigne,  Slandish, 
Swinburne,  and  Shaflo.  The  total  number  taken  was  only  1400 ; 
a number  so  unequal  to  the  previous  computation  as  to  show  that 
many — above  all,  no  doubt,  the  Lancashire  peasants — had  either 
escaped  from  the  town,  or  disguised  their  persons  in  it.  Seventeen 
of  their  men  had  been  killed  in  the  defence ; of  the  King’s  troops 
seventy,  and  as  many  wounded.  Thus  ingloriously  ended  the 
English  insurrection ! Thus  helpless  arc  even  the  bravest  men 
when  without  an  able  one ! 

Another  illustration  of  this  truth  was  given  in  Scotland  on  the 
very  day  of  the  surrender  of  Preston.  Mar  had  continued  to 
linger  at  Perth  even  beyond  the  commencement  of  November, 
whereas  a true  general  might  have  been  master  of  Scotland  six 
weeks  before.  It  is  well  observed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that, 
“ with  a far  less  force  than  Mar  had  at  his  disposal,  Montrose- 

gained  eight  victories  and  overran  Scotland  ; with  fewer  num- 
“ bers  of  Highlanders,  Dundee  gained  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie; 
“ and  with  about  half  the  troops  assembled  at  Perth,  Charles 
“ Edward,  in  1745,  marched  as  far  as  Derby,  and  gained  two  vic- 
“ lories  over  regular  troops.  But  in  1715,  by  one  of  those  mis- 
“ fortunes  which  dogged  the  House  of  Stuart  since  the  days  of 
“ Robert  the  Second,  they  wanted  a man  of  military  talent  just  at 
“ the  time  when  they  possessed  an  unusual  quantity  of  military 

(I)  See  Wills'* efidence  at  Lord  Win  toon's  trial.  (Hist.  p.  MI.)  with  the  Brigadier.  See  Uic  cyI- 
Howell's  State  Trials,  toI.  xt.  p.  Mi.  dence  at  Lord  Wintouns  trial. 

(*)  This  person  Is  confontided  by  Mr.  Chambers 
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“ moans  (1).  ” During  this  senseless  delay,  the  force  of  Argylc 
at  Stirling  had  been  more  than  doubled  by  reinforcements  from 
Ireland;  for  one  amongst  the  many  errors  of  the  Jacobites,  both 
in  1715  and  1745,  appears  to  have  been  their  neglect  of  the  sister 
island ; probably  because  they  considered  it  too  remote  to  bear 
very  powerfully  on  a conflict  for  the  Crown  of  England ; but  their 
inactivity  in  a country  where  they  had  so  many  partisans  enabled 
its  government  to  dispose  of  the  troops  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  left  for  its  defence.  Several  regiments  landing  from  Ireland 
hastened  to  the  standards  of  Argyle,  and  raised  his  army  to  3300 
men,  of  whom  1200  were  cavalry,  so  that  it  seemed  probable  this 
occasion  would  again  confirm  the  old  proverb — “Forth  bridles  the 
“ wild  Highlandman.” 

On  Uic  10th  of  November,  Mar,  at  length  starting  from  his 
lethargy,  marched  from  Perth  with  all  his  baggage,  and  provisions 
for  twelve  days.  Next  morning  he  was  joined  at  Auchterarder  by 
General  Gordon  and  some  of  the  western  clans  (2),  and  the  com- 
bined body  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  men,  but  presented  a 
very  motley  appearance ; — gentlemen  and  their  servants  on  good 
horses,  equipped  with  swords  and  pistols;  volunteers  from  the 
towns  on  foot ; Lowland  peasants  with  arms  slung  over  their  plain 
grey  clothes;  Highland  chiefs  and  dcsnie  wassails  in  their  own  ro- 
mantic garb  ; and  a train  of  half-naked  mountaineers ; *•  and  upon 
“ the  whole,”  says  Sinclair,  “ though  we  had  more  men,  the  Duke’s 
“ army  had  more  fire-arms  in  a condition  to  fire  (3).”  On  the  12th, 
the  troops  came  to  Ardoch,  within  eleven  miles  of  Stirling ; and  Ar- 
gyle, learning  their  approach,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle, 
but  marched  forward  and  occupied  the  town  of  Dumblane. 

Early  next  morning,  Sunday  the  13th,  both  armies  advanced 
against  each  other.  The  ground  which  now  lay  between  them  had 
been  the  former  place  of  meeting  for  the  militia  of  the  sheriffdom 
of  Menteilh,  and  thence  called  the  ShcrilTmuir ; it  was  swelling  and 
uneven,  but  well  suited  to  evolutions  of  cavalry.  Even  before 
quitting  Stirling,  Argyle,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  his  superio- 
rity in  horse,  had  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  possible,  at  that 
very  spot.  He  now  ranged  his  troops  in  battle-order,  taking  to 
himself  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  the  left  to  General 
Whitham,  and  the  centre  to  General  Wighlman.  On  the  other 
side,  the  insurgents  displayed  equal  alacrity;  and  the  brave  spirit 
of  the  Highlanders,  so  long  curbed  by  the  timid  counsels  of  Mar, 
now*  burst  forth  free  and  unrestrained,  like  a mountain  eagle  from 
its  cage.  When  the  Earl  summoned  his  principal  officers  around 
him,  and  proposed  to  them  the  alternative  of  a battle  or  a retreat, 


fl)  Not*  to  Sinclair'*  MS.  ad  fin.  held  out  the  placo  with  areal  brarery.  Sir  W 

(s)  (.onion  had  not  t»e«n  very  successful  in  his  Scott's  note  to  Sinclair,  p.  GW. 
expedition  to  Argyleshire.  Lord  Isla,  brother  to  (3)  Memoirs,  p.  793. 
the  Duke,  had  tbrowu  himself  into  Interary.  and 
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his  voice  was  drowned  by  impatient  cries  of  Fight ! Fight ! “ and 
“ we  were  no  sooner  got  to  our  posts,”  says  one  of  them,  “ than 
“ a huzza  began,  with  tossing  np  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  ran 
“ through  our  whole  army  on  the  hearing  we  had  resolved  to  light. 
“ No  man  who  had  a drop  of  Scots’  blood  in  him,  but  must  have 
“ been  elevated  to  sec  the  cheerfulness  of  his  countrymen  on  that 
“ occasion  | (1 ).  ” 

Mar  himself  took  post  at  the  head  of  the  clans  opposite  the  left 
wing  of  the  Royal  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  outflank  them  by  his 
superiority  of  numbers.  It  was,  however,  on  the  other  wing  that 
the  battle  began.  The  insurgents  in  that  quarter  opened  against 
Argyle  a fire  so  simultaneous  and  so  well  sustained  as  to  extort 
the  praises  of  even  their  practised  opponents;  it  was  such  as  few 
regular  forces  could  have  surpassed,  and  still  fewer  have  stood. 
But  the  Duke  was  not  inactive.  His  experienced  eye  turned  to  a 
morass  on  his  right  : it  was  usually  impassable ; but  he  calculated 
the  effects  of  the  last  night’s  frost,  and  commanded  Major  Calhcart 
to  lead  a squadron  over  the  hardened  level,  and  strike  upon  the 
enemy  in  flank.  Meanwhile  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
remaining  horse,  and,  watching  the  favourable  moment,  charged 
the  rebels  at  once  both  in  front  and  side.  Discipline  carried  the 
day ; the  rebels  were  beaten  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They 
made,  however,  a most  resolute  resistance,  and,  in  their  retreat 
upon  the  river  Allan,  less  than  three  miles  distant,  they  made 
above  ten  attempts  to  stop  and  rally.  Argyle,  on  his  part,  be- 
haved with  no  less  humanity  than  courage  : he  offered  quarter  to 
all  those  he  recognised;  and,  on  one  occasion,  was  seen  to  parry 
three  strokes  which  one  of  his  dragoons  had  aimed  at  a wounded 
gentleman.  At  length,  after  an  obstinate  fight  of  two  or  three 
hours  the  Duke  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  over  the  Allan,  a 
• great  number  being  drowned  in  the  stream  ; but  mcanw  bile  he 
had  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  where  affairs  had 
assumed  a very  different  appearance.  The  clans  commanded  by 
I»rd  Mar  had  opened  their  fire  upon  the  Royalists’  left  wing.  The 
first  fire  of  the  English  in  return  mortally  wounded  the  Chief  ojf 
Clanranald,  a gallant  veteran  who  had  served  abroad  under 
Marshal  Berwick,  and  who  is  remembered  in  the  Highlands  to  this 
day  for  bis  feudal  state  and  splendour.  For  a moment  the  fall  of 
this  revered  leader  damped  the  courage  of  the  clans.  But  Glen- 
garry (2),  starting  from  the  ranks,  and  throwing  his  bonnet  into 
the  air,  “Revenge!  Revenge!”  he  cried  in  Gaelic;  “to-day  for 
“ revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  mourning!  ” Fired  at  these 

(I)  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  805.  General  Wighlman  (S)  This  was  the  same  c hlef  w ho  had  carried  the 
in  hi*  official  despatch,  “ I must  do  the  enemy  Royal  standard  at  the  battle  ol  killiocraukio  He 
“ Uie  Justice  to  say  I never  saw  regular  troops  died  to  1741.  ScoU'f  note  to  Sinclair,  p.  232- 
“ more  exactly  drawn  up  In  line  of  battle,  aud 
" that  in  a moment,  and  tbeir  officers  behaved 
“ with  all  the  gallantry  Imaginable.'* 
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, quickening  words,  the  Highlanders  rushed  forward ; in  another 
moment  they  were  upon — amongst  the  enemy,  thrusting  aside  the 
bayonets  with  their  targets,  and  by  their  broadswords  spreading 
destruction  and — what  with  Englishmen  is  still  more  dillicull — 
terror  through  the  hostile  ranks.  In  a few  minutes  (he  w hole  of 
Argyle’s  left  wing  was  completely  routed.  General  Whilham  fled 
headlong  from  the  (ield,  and  never  stopped  till  he  found  himself 
in  the  streets  of  Stirling.  IV or  do  terrified  generals  ever  want 
followers.  A part  of  the  Royal  centre  gave  way  with  their  left 
wing,  and,  had  these  been  vigorously  charged,  the  whole  might  have 
been  scattered ; but  this  opportunity  being  neglected,  chiefly  from 
the  obstinacy  and  waywardness  of  the  Master  of  Siuelair,  Gene- 
ral Wjghtman  drew  ofl'  three  regiments  of  foot  to  the  right,  and 
then  marched  forward  to  rejoin  Argyle. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  a very  strange  situation,  each 
having  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  other.  Argyle  had  had  no 
communication  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces;  an  aide-de-camp 
whom  he  sent  for  that  purpose  having  fallen  as  he  passed  along 
the  lines  ; and  it  was  afterwards  ironically  said  of  the  Duke  by  his 
enemies,  that  he  had  strictly  fulfilled  the  Christian  precept  of  not 
letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  was  doing.  On  being 
joined,  however,  by  the  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  learning  the 
disaster  of  the  rest,  he  with  an  undaunted  spirit  (1),  immediately 
drew  together  his  weary  soldiers,  and  led  them  back  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Lord  Mar,  on  his  part,  had  driven  the  fugitives  before 
him  as  far  as  Corntown,  a village  near  Stirling,  w hen  he  heard  of 
the  Duke’s  success  on  the  other  w ing.  At  this  intelligence  he 
stopped  short,  ranged  his  men  in  some  order,  and  marched  back 
to  the  SherifTmuir,  where,  fearful  of  ambuscade  or  surprise,  he 
took  up  his  position  on  some  rising  ground.  From  thence  he  soon 
beheld  the  harassed  forces  of  Argyle  on  their  return,  slowly 
toiling  along  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  So  scanty  was 
their  number,  and  so  exhausted  their  strength,  that  a single  charge 
dow  n-hill  must  have,  in  all  probability,  destroyed  them.  Argyle 
himself  fully  expecting  an  attack,  ranged  his  men  behind  some 
enclosures  and  mud  walls,  placed  two  cannon  in  his  front,  and 
steadily  awaited  the  danger.  In  this  position  both  armies  remained 
for  some  time,  gazing  at  each  other;  hut  the  energy  of  Mar  utterly 
failed  him  at  this  decisive  crisis.  Instead  of  crying  Forwards!  he 
gave  orders  for  a retreat  in  the  opposite  direction  ; and  the  Duke, 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  receding  bagpipes,  quietly  pursued  his 
march  to  Dumblane,  where  he  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  night.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  one  of  the  in- 


(I)  One  of  hi*  officer*  observing  to  him  that  ho  if  it  wasna  woel  hobbit,  wool  hobbit,  wed  hobbit, 

much  feared  hi*  Grace  hatl  not  won  a complete  |j  ji  *asna  woel  hobbit,  well  bobb  it  attain  : 

rkrtory  Argjle  answered  in  IW.9  lines  of  an  old 
Scotch  500f 
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surgent  Highlanders,  his  heart  swelling  at  the  torpor  of  his  gone-* 
ral,  made  the  celebrated  exclamation,  “ Oh,  for  an  hour  of 
“ Dundee  (1) ! ” 

Thus  ended  the  desultory  and  half-fought  battle  of  SherifTmuir. 
Both  parties  eagerly  claimed  the  honour  of  a victory  in  their 
despatches,  thanksgivings,  and  sermons  (2);  but  the  Duke  showed 
the  better  right  to  it,  by  re-appearing  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
next  morning  with  his  guard,  w hile  Mar  never  came  again  within 
several  miles  of  it.  Argylc  might  also  boast  of  the  usual  trophies 
of  success — having  captured  four  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  stand 
of  colours,  and  three  standards,  including  the  Royal  one,  called 
“ the  Restoration  (3).”  The  loss  of  men  sustained  by  the  two 
armies  bore  a more  equal  proportion.  The  insurgents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  700  killed,  including  the  young  Earl  of  Strath- 
more (4),  and  other  persons  of  note;  nearly  200,  amongst  them 
Lord  Strathallan,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Stirling;  and  many  more 
had  been  taken,  but  were  rescued  in  the  course  of  the  engagement ; 
as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  of  Strowan.  The  Duke’s  army  had  nearly  200 
killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  scarcely  fewer  taken;  the  most 
eminent  among  the  last  being  the  Earl  of  Forfar  and  Colonel 
Lawrence. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  severaj  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers 
in  Mar’s  army  were,  at  best,  but  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  and 
inefficient  in  the  conflict.  According  to  the  Master  of  Sinclair’s 
own  avowal,  it  appears  (hat  he.  Lord  Huntly,  and  several  others, 
were  desirous,  even  before  the  battle,  of  treating  with  Argylc  and 
laying  down  their  arms  (5).  From  such  men,  even  though  per- 
sonally brave,  no  great  exertions  could  he  expected.  Sinclair,  as 
I have  already  mentioned,  refused  to  charge.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntly  made  w hat  historians,  when  speaking  of  great  men,  usually 
call  “a  prudent  retreat.”  Of  Lord  Seaforth's  common  Highlan- 
ders, we  are  told,  without  circumlocution,  that  they  “ran  off.” 
Robert  MacGregor,  afterwards  so  well  known  under  his  nickname 
of  Rob  Roy,  showed  hardly  more  spirit  : when  lie  received  orders 
to  advance,  he  merely  said  to  the  messenger,  “ If  they  cannot  do 
“ it  without  me,  they  shall  not  do  it  with  me.”  The  Stuarts  of 


(I)  Scoll'f  note  to  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  R45.  " If 
" they  hud  but  thrown  down  stone*.'*  says  Sir 
Walter,  they  might  have  disordered  Argylc’s 
• troops."  General  Wightman  himself  owns  In 
Ills  o (Tidal  despatch  (Nor.  14.  1715).  "If  they  had 
“ had  either  courage  or  conduct,  they  might  have 
••entirely  destroyed  my  body  of  foot;  hut  it 
“ pleased  God  to  the  contrary." 

(S)  It  may  lie  observed  that  a controversial  war 
of  sermons  was  waged  at  this  period  between  both 
ramp*.  The  party  of  the  established  Government 
were  particularly  pleased  with  a ten  which  they 
thought  happily  reflected  on  the  titles  of  James 
the  seventh,  and  of  the  Pretender  as  James  the 


Eighth,  of  Scotland  —'  And  the  beast  that  was  and 
••  Is  not,  even  he  is  the  Eighth,  and  Is  of  tho 
“ Seven,  ond  goelh  Into  perdition.”  Rev.  trll.  ti. 

(»)  Woodrow  Letters.  MS.,  as  quoted  In  Cham- 
bers's History. 

(4)  ••  lie  was  taken  ami  murdered  by  a dragoon  ; 
•’  and  It  may  be  said  of  his  fate,  that  a mill-stone 
'•  crushed  a brilliant."  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  R39 

(5)  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  790.  Soon  afterword*  Sin- 
clair and  Lord  Rollo  secretly  offered  to  go  over 
with  the  whole  Fife  squadron: — a fact  which  Sin- 
clair lakes  rare  to  suppress  In  his  Memoirs  but 
which  appears  from  Lord  Tow nsbend's  despatch 
of  Jan.  10.  1716.  bee  Appendix. 
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Appin  and  the  Camerons  of  Lochicl,  two  of  the  bravest  clans  of  the 
Highlands,  retired  without  striking  a blow.  The  latter  were  com- 
manded by  the  son  (1)  of  Sir  Evan  Dhu,  the  renowned  chieftain 
who  had  fought  against  Cromwell,  and  who  was  still  alive  in  1715, 
but  incapable,  from  his  great  age,  of  taking  the  field , and  it  is 
said  that,  on  returning  home,  the  clan  contrived  to  keep  the  event 
of  the  battle  a secret  from  their  aged  chieftain — ashamed  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  Camerons  had  declined  from  the  spirit  of  their 
fathers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


After  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir,  the  Duke  of  Argylc  returned  to 
his  former  camp  at  Stirling,  satisfied  at  having  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  insurgents,  and  maintained  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  It 
was  still  in  the  power  of  Lord  Mar  to  have  renewed  the  conflict, 
and  such  was  the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers.  “ If  we  have  not 
“ yet  gained  a victory,”  said  General  Hamilton,  “ wc  ought  to 
“ fight  Argylc  once  a week  till  wc  make  it  one.’’  But  more  timid 
counsels  prevailed,  and  Mar,  leading  back  his  troops  to  Perth, 
relapsed  into  his  former  inactivity. 

Tlie  lime  when  he  might  have  acted  with  effect  was,  indeed, 
already  flown.  It  was  observed  at  the  time,  by  even  the  detractors 
of  Argyle’s  military  reputation,  that  whether  or  not  Sheriflmuir 
were  a victory  for  the  Duke,  it  was  at  least  a victory  for  the  King. 
The  clans  speedily  began  to  forsake  the  standards  of  Mar,  and  to 
go  home ; some  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder,  others  from  shame 
at  their  late  misconduct ; some  from  having  quarrelled  with  their 
Lowland  allies,  others  because  disheartened  at  the  General’s  tem- 
porising policy.  News  also  reached  head-quarters  that  Lord 
Sutherland  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  Monroes,  the  Mackays, 
and  other  Whig  clans,  and  that  Inverness  had  been  retaken  from 
the  insurgent  garrison  by  Forbes  of  Culloden  and  Simon  Fraser  of 
Lovat  (I).  This  intelligence  afforded  to  Lords  Huntly  and  Scaforth 
a plausible  pretext,  which  they  bad  for  some  time  desired,  of 
withdrawing  from  the  enterprise.  “ It  was  their  duty,”  they  said, 

(1)  This  sod.  John  Cameron,  was  father  of  Do-  ft)  This  was  the  famous— may  wo  not  say  the 
nabl.  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  "he  Infamous*— Lord  Lovat,  executed  In  17WJ.  His 
" united  all  the  accomplishments  of  a gentleman  deceit  and  treachery  are  still  proverbial  In  tho 
“ and  scholar  w lib  the  courage  and  high  spirit  of  Highlands.  Ho  had  originally  joined  the  Insur- 
" a Highland  chief.”  Notes  to  Sinclair,  p.  59*.  gents  of  171*,  hut  now  turned  against  them  with 
Doual'J  was  the  hero  of  Mr.  Campbell’*  poem,  the  view  of  establishing  bis  pretensions  as  bead 
•*  Lochicl ; ” and  will  be  fretjuenUy  wcolioned  lu  of  the  family  against  tho  claims  of  a Jacobite  heir- 
■y  narrative  of  “ the  4*.”  ess.  Chambers’  History.  P. 
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“ to  cover  their  own  country  j”  and  they  marched  with  all  their 
retainers  from  the  camp;  not,  however,  without  many  promises 
of  a speedy  return. 

Through  these  and  similar  causes,  Lord  Mar’s  army  dwindled  to 
half  its  original  numbers  : nor  was  the  remnant  firm  and  compact. 
There  were  not  a few,  who,  hopeless  of  success — apprised  of  the 
surrender  at  Preston — having  no  tidings  whatever  of  the  Chevalier 
— and  believing  him,  therefore,  tube  a prisoner  in  England — were 
inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms  if  they  could  obtain  honourable 
terms.  Mar  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  persuade  them  to 
sign  a declaration,  which  should  engage  them  to  stand  by  the  cause 
and  by  each  other.  At  length,  however,  to  prevent  private  and 
separate  treaties,  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  as- 
certain bow  far  Argylc  might  be  inclined  to  treat,  or  what  terms 
he  might  be  prepared  to  offer.  For  this  overture  Mar  employed 
two  channels  of  communication  : first,  the  Countess  of  Murray, 
the  Duke’s  aunt ; and  secondly,  Colonel  Lawrence,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners at  Sheriffmuir,  who  was  now  released  on  parole  (1).  The 
Duke  sent  a very  courteous  answer,  declaring  that  his  instructions 
only  enabled  him  to  treat  with  individuals,  and  not  with  the  wholo 
body,  but  that  he  would  immediately  apply  for  more  extended 
powers.  According  to  this  promise,  he  sent  his  commission  to 
London  for  enlargement.  The  ministers,  however,  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  come  into  his  views.  They  had  averted  Ormond’s 
insurrection;  they  had  crushed  Forster’s ; they  had,  therefore,  the 
best  part  of  their  troops  at  their  disposal,  and  were  determined 
not  to  treat  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  rebels  who  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  wishing  not  merely  to  lop  the  growth,  but  to 
pluck  out  the  roots,  of  the  rebellion.  Some  reports  had  already 
reached  them  as  to  Argylc’s  doubtful  and  temporising  views ; and 
so  far  from  enlarging  his  commission,  they  would  not  even  return 
his  old  one.  Moreover,  the  6000  Dutch  troops  for  whom  they 
had  applied  had  landed  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  were 
already  in  full  inarch  to  Scotland. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  powerful  reinforcements,  Argyle’s  army 
was  increased  in  a still  greater  proportion  than  Mar’s  had  fallen 
off,  and  ho  might  now  consider  the  rebels  as  completely  in  hi* 
grasp.  A great  fall  of  snow  at  this  season,  and  a long  continued 
frost,  alone,  he  said,  prevented  him  from  marching  against  them. 
Mar  remained  at  Perth  only  as  it  were  by  sufferance,  and  had  sc- 


(1)  I bare  compared  Sinclair’s  Memoirs,  p.  10W., 
with  Lord  Mar's  Journal  from  Franco;  but  neither 
of  these  is  much  to  be  trusted  on  this  point— tho 
former  being  a philippic  against  Mar,  and  the  lat- 
ter his  apology.  In  the  collection  of  original  pa- 
pers ( p.  in.)  la  given  a most  minute  report  to 
Lord  Mar  from  a trumpet,  John  Maclean,  sent  to 
Stirling  on  a previous  message.  He  especially 
Uwciij  on  the  good  cheer  lie  receded,  which  to 


him  was  probably  not  the  least  Interesting  part 
of  tbo  business “ A sentry  brought  me  my  din- 
" ner,  tit.  plea,  roast  beef,  and  hens,  and  a bottle 
“ of  wine ; and  in  the  afternoon  another  bottle  of 

•'  wine,  and  at  night  a third Mr.  Kinearf 

“ showed  me  bis  embroidered  Test,  and  asked  me 
*'  If  I saw  any  gentlemen  at  Perth  with  a Toil 
“ fuch  as  ho  wore?  I Hid  a thousand,”  ate. 
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crctly  determined,  whenever  Argylc  should  advance,  to  yield  tlio 
town  without  a blow  (t). 

It  was  at  the  time  that  the  affairs  of  the  Chevalier  bore  this  lower- 
ing and  gloomy  aspect,  that  ho  himself  arrived  in  Scotland.  I 
have  elsewhere  explained  the  reasons  of  his  long  delay,  and  shown 
that  it  was  in  no  degree  attributable  to  any  want  of  zeal  or  spirit 
on  his  part.  He  landed  at  Peterhead  on  the  22d  of  December,  at- 
tended by  only  six  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marquis  of 
Tynemouth,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick ; and  the  vessel  that 
brought  him  was  immediately  sent  back  to  France  with  the  news 
of  his  safe  arrival.  He  passed  through  Aberdeen  without  disclos- 
ing the  secret  of  his  rank,  and  proceeded  to  Felteresso,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  his  young  partisan  the  Earl  Marischal,  where  he  was 
detained  for  several  days  by  his  doubts  as  to  the  movements  of 
Argyle  (2).  Meanwhile,  Lord  Mar,  at  Perth,  had  no  sooner  been 
apprised  of  his  arrival,  than  he  took  horse  with  the  Earl  Marischal, 
General  Hamilton,  and  about  thirty  other  gentlemen,  and  hastened 
forward  to  meet  their  long  expected  Prince.  Fully  convinced  as 
I am  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  of 
the  national  miseries  that  must  have  resulted  from  its  overthrow, 
I yet  cannot  divest  myself  of  a feeling  of  reverence — almost  of  par- 
tiality— when  I behold  the  unhappy  grandson  of  Charles  the  First 
striving  for  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  trace  his  footsteps  on  the 
soil  of  his  ancient  dominion. 

The  reception  of  Mar  at  Fcttcresso  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
highly  cordial ; the  Chevalier  warmly  acknowledged  his  past  ser- 
vices, and  created  him  a Duke.  On  the  30th,  James  setoff  from  Fct- 
teresso,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  he  slept  alGlammis 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore,  which 
lie  declared  to  be  the  finest  gentleman’s  scat  that  he  had  ever  seen  in 
any  country.  Two  days  afterwards  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dundee  on  horseback  ; the  Earl  of  Mar  riding  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  Earl  Marischal  on  his  left,  while  nearly  300  gentlemen  brought 
up  the  rear.  He  was  hailed  w ilh  loud  and  general  acclamations, 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  remained  for  an  hour  at  the 
market-place  togratify  the  eager  affection  of  the  people,  who  thronged 
to  kiss  his  hands.  Continuing  his  progress,  he,  on  the  8th,  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  the  army,  at  the  Royal  palace  of  Scone,  w here 
he  established  his  residence,  named  a regular  council,  and  per- 
formed several  other  acts  of  stale.  He  issued  six  proclamations 
for  a general  thanksgiving,  in  gratitude  of  the  special  and  “ mira- 
“ culous  providence’'  shown  in  his  safe  arrival  (3);  for  prayers 
in  churches ; for  the  currency  of  all  foreign  coins ; for  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  Estates ; for  ordering  all  fenciblc  men,  from 

0)  Lord  Mar**  account  from  Franco ; Tindal’f  1716.  Stuart  Paper*.  See  Appendix.  Tho  Ctu 
Biat.  voL  rl.  p.  401.  publicly  assigned  was  an  ague. 

(i)  Uw  Prevouttor  Vo  Lord  Bolinsproke.  /an,  1 (3)  Collodion  v(  Original  Papor*,  p.  m. 
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sixteen  to  sixty,  to  repair  to  his  standard ; and  for  his  coronation 
on  the  23d  of  January. 

“ At  the  first  news  of  his  landing,”  says  one  of  the  insurgent 
gentlemen  at  Perth,  “ it  is  impossible  to  express  the  joy  and  vigour 
“ of  our  men.  Now  we  hoped  the  day  was  come,  when  we  should 
“ live  more  like  soldiers,  and  should  be  led  on  to  face  our  enemies, 
“ and  not  be  mouldering  away  into  nothing,  attending  the  idle  de- 
“ termination  of  a disconcerted  council  (1).”  His  appearance 
amongst  his  troops  was,  however,  attended  with  mutual  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  been  promised  by  Lord  Mar  a large  and  victorious 
army.  They  had  been  told  that  he  would  bring  with  him  a nu- 
merous body  of  officers,  and,  perhaps,  of  men,  and  a large  supply 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He  now  came  almost  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a dwindled  and  discordant  multitude.  On  making 
his  entry  into  Perth,  the  day  after  he  reached  Scone  Palace,  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  see  “ those  little  Kings  with  their  armies,” 
as  he  called  the  chiefs  and  the  clans ; and  one  of  the  most  martial 
tribes  of  Highlanders  was  accordingly  marshalled  before  him.  He 
was  much  pleased  at  Ihe  appearance  and  (he  arms  of  the  moun- 
taineers; but,  on  inquiring  how  many  such  were  in  arms  for  him, 
and  learning  their  scanty  numbers,  he  could  not  conceal  his  feel- 
ings of  concern  and  surprise  (2) ; and  in  fact,  so  much  reduced  was 
the  insurgent  army,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  disclose  their 
weakness  by  the  customary  pageant  of  a general  review. 

Nor  was  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  speedy  reinforcements. 
Huntly  and  Seaforlh,  to  whom  James  had  immediately  applied, 
were  privately  treating  with  the  government  for  a submission ; and 
the  unusual  depth  of  the  snow  was  a reason  with  some,  and  a 
pretext  with  many  others,  for  remaining  at  home.  Meanwhile, 
Argyll*  still  continued  in  front,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  now  im- 
mensely superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  discipline,  and  he  had 
already  pushed  his  outposts  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  dislodged  Ihe 
insurgent  garrisons,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  coal  from  the  camp 
at  Perth. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  might  have  baffled  even  the  military 
skill  of  Marlborough,  or  the  heroic  spirit  of  Montrose.  Still  less 
could  they  be  overcome  by  a young  and  inexperienced  Prince. 
Had  James  been  bred  a Protestant,  had  he  come  to  the  throne  by 
undisputed  succession,  aud  had  he  ruled  in  tranquil  limes,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  a popular  monarch,  from  his  graceful 
manners,  his  mild  temper,  and  his  constant  application  to  business. 
The  letters  of  his  which  I have  read  in  the  Stuart  and  other  Col- 

(I)  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,  northward#  to  Lord  Huntlj’s;  that  he  was  not  at 
by  a Rebel.  Loudon.  1710,  p.  15.,  a curious  aud  Perth  during  any  part  of  those  later  transactions, 
authentic  narrative.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  quotes  and  never  saw  the  Chevalier  In  Scotland, 
this  work.  I«  mistaken  (note.  p.  S31 ) In  ascribing  (*)  Mar  In  bis  previous  leltera  bad  swelled  his 
It  to  the  Mastpr  of  Sinclair.  If  ho  had  had  an  op-  army  to  lfl,00o  men  I M*m.  do  Berwick,  toL  U 
portunity  of  reading  Sinclair’*  MS.  Memoirs  be  p.  170. 
would  have  found  that  Sinclair  had  already  pone 
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lections,  appear  to  me  written  with  remarkable  ability  and  power 

of  language.  But  he  had  neither  that  daring  energy,  nor  that 
sound  judgment,  which  might  lit  him  for  the  part  of  leader  in 
trying  emergencies.  1 1 was  once  observed  by  Stanhope  to  Dubois, 
that  if  ever  France  should  lit  out  an  expedition  against  England, 
he  only  hoped,  to  insure  its  failure,  that  the  Pretender  might  be 
placed  at  its  head  (1).  Nature  had  made  this  Prince  a quiet  un- 
enterprising man,  education  a bigoted  Catholic,  and,  like  most  of 
the  Princes  of  his  race,  he  combined  an  obstinate  and  unreasonable 
pertinacity  in  w hat  he  had  once  determined,  with  a blind  submission 
to  favourites,  sometimes  unwisely  chosen  and  always  too  readily 
obeyed  (2).  Even  at  this  |>eriod,  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate,  he  was 
so  little  warned  by  his  father’s  as  to  refuse,  or  rather  evade,  giving 
the  same  promise  of  security  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  stubbornly  to  withstand  all  the  represen- 
tations of  Bolingbroke  upon  that  subject  (3) ! 

The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Chevalier,  w hen  in  Scot- 
land, seem  to  be  truly  described  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  w ho  had 
taken  up  arms  for  his  cause  : — “ His  personjwas  tall  and  thin,  seem 
“ ing  lo  incline  to  be  lean  rather  than  to  till  as  he  grows  in  years. 
“Discountenance  was  pale,  yet  he  seems  to  be  sanguine  in  his 
“ constitution,  and  has  something  of  a vivacity  in  his  eye  that 
“ perhaps  W'ould  have  been  more  visible,  if  he  had  not  been  under 
“dejected  circumstances  and  surrounded  with  discouragements, 
“ which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  sullicicnt  to  alter  the 
“ complexion  even  of  his  soul  as  well  as  of  his  body,  llis  speech 
“ was  grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expressing  his  thoughts,  nor 
“ overmuch  to  the  purpose,  hut  his  words  were  few,  and  his  bc- 
“ haviour  and  temper  seemed  always  composed.  What  lie  was 
“ in  his  diversions  we  knew  not ; here  was  no  room  for  such  things. 
“It  was  no  time  for  mirth.  Neither  can  1 say  1 oversaw  him 

“ smile I must  not  conceal,  that  w hen  we  saw  the  man 

“ whom  they  called  our  King,  we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  ani- 
“ mated  by  his  presence,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we 
“ were  tenfold  more  so  in  him.  At  e saw  nothing  in  him  that 
“looked  like  spirit.  He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and 
“vigour  to  animate  us.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him;  some 
“ asked  if  he  could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
“ heavy.  He  cared  not  lo  come  abroad  amongst  us  soldiers,  or  to 
“ sec  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our  exercise.  Some  said  the  cir- 
“ cumstances  he  found  us  in  dejected  him;  I am  sure  the  figure 
“ be  made  dejected  us;  and,  had  he  sent  us  but  5000  men  of  good 


(I)  Sereling**.  Memoir**  Secret*,  tol.  I.  p.  SOI.  (5)  Bolingbroke  to  Jame«,  Nor.  j.  1715.  Appen- 
(t)  See  tbe  deliberate  and  reluctant  opinion  of  dlx.  s««  alto  bit  remark*  in  the  letter  to  Wjnd- 

one  of  hi*  warmest  partisan*,  Mr.  Lockhart  of  bam. 

Cantwalh,  writing  In  the  year  1718,  Lockhart 
toper*  toI.  ii.  p.  W*. 
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“ troops,  and  never  himself  come  amongst  us,  we  had  done  other 
“ things  than  we  have  now  done.  (1).” 

The  same  writer  adds,  however,  “I  think,  as  his  affairs  were 
“situated,  no  man  can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and  composed 
“was  a token  of  his  want  of  thought,  but  rather  of  a significant 
“anxiety,  grounded  upon  the  prospect  of  his  inevitable  ruin.” 
His  speech  to  his  council,  also,  which  was]  printed  and  circu- 
lated at  the  time,  is  marked  by  sense  and  spirit.  “Whatsoever 
“shall  ensue,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  “I  shall  leave  my  faith- 
“ ful  subjects  no  room  for  complaint  that  1 have  not  done  the 
“utmost  they  could  expect  from  me.  Let  those  who  forget  their 
“ duty,  and  are  negligent  of  their  own  good,  be  answerable  for 
“ the  worst  that  may  happen.  For  me  it  will  be  no  new  thing 
“if  I am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle, 
“has  shown  a constant  series  of  misfortunes,  and  I am  prepared 
“(if  so  it  please  God)  to  suffer  the  threats  of  my  enemies  and 
“yours.” 

The  council  held  on  this  occasion,  the  16th  of  January,  de- 
termined upon  several  important  measures.  First,  to  fortify  Perth, 
a labour  which  might  have  been  and  should  have  been  com- 
pleted long  before ; secondly,  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Argylc  by  burning  Auchterardcr,  and  all  the  other  villages 
on  the  road  to  Stirling.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dilliculty  that 
the  Chevalier  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  this  harsh  and  in- 
vidious project ; a reluctant  permission  was,  however,  at  length 
wrung  from  him,  and  the  measure  accomplished.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  summon  the  absent  clans,  and  to  obtain  supplies 
of  arms  and  money ; for  it  was  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of 
the  Jacobites  at  this  juncture,  that  a vessel  which  was  bringing 
them  some  gold  from  France  in  ingots  had  been  stranded,  and 
the  treasure  lost  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  government,  dissatisfied  at  Argyle’s  procras- 
tination, sent  down  General  Cadogau,  one  of  Marlborough's  best 
officers,  to  quicken  and  decide  his  movements.  Cadogan,  on 
coming  to  Stirling,  found  the  Duke,  as  he  says,  anxious  to  in- 
vent excuses  for  inaction,  and  labouring  to  discourage  the  troops 
by  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the  dangers  of 
the  service  (3).  One  of  his  pleas  for  remaining  quiet  was  founded 
on  the  want  of  artillery;  but  Cadogan,  proceeding  in  person  to 
Berwick,  hastened  the  arrival  of  the  expected  train.  Another  of 
the  Duke’s  objections  was  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season ; another 
the  burning  of  the  villages  (for  excuses  are  never  wanting  where 
inclination  is) ; but  the  urgency  of  Cadogan  over-ruled  all  his  dif- 
ficulties, real  or  pretended,  and  obliged  him,  on  the  25th  of 

(i)  Trne  Account  of  IhelProceedingt  at  Perth,  by  money  wi*  part  of  the  loan  from  Spain.  M^tn. 
a Rebel,  p.  19.  de  Berwick,  vol.  II.  p.  169. 

(l)  Lord  Mar’s  Account  from  Franco.  Thii  (I)  Coxec  Life  of  Marlboroufb,  vol.  ? i fw  !**• 
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January,  to  begin  employing  the  country  people  in  clearing  away 
the  snow,  preparatory  to  the  march  of  the  army. 

The  news  of  this  intention  rapidly  flew  to  Perth,  causing  great 
perplexity  amongst  the  chiefs,  and  great  rejoicings  amongst  the 
men.  The  latter  were  loud  and  clamorous  for  battle ; the  former 
sat  in  deliberation  the  whole  night  of  the  28th,  but  could  come  to 
no  decided  resolution.  “Why,  what  would  you  have  us  do?” 
said  an  officer  next  day  to  one  of  the  tumultuous  parties  gathered 
in  the  streets.  “ Do!  ” cried  a Highlander,  “what  did  you  call  us 
“to  arms  for?  Was  it  to  runaway?  What  did  the  King  come 
“hither  for  ? Was  it  to  see  his  people  butchered  by  hangmen,  and 
“ not  strike  one  stroke  for  their  lives?  Let  us  die  like  men,  and 
“not  like  dogs!”  A gentleman  from  Aberdeenshire  added  his 
opinion,  that  they  ought  to  take  the  person  of  their  monarch  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  present  timid  counsellors,  and  then,  if  he  were 
willing  to  die  like  a Prince,  he  should  find  there  were  ten  thousand 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  who  were  not  afraid  to  die  with  him  (1). 
These  sentiments  were  no  doubt  very  becoming  in  brave  subal- 
terns ; but  as  certainly  it  behoved  the  generals  to  bear  in  mind  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  numbers  and  of  discipline — the  incom- 
plete defences  of  Perth  and  the  difficulty  of  standing  a siege — the 
actual  want  of  fuel  and  the  future  want  of  provisions — the  danger 
of  a second  Preston— and  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  insurgents 
might  be  base  enough  to  make  terms  with  the  government  by 
giving  up  the  Chevalier.  A retreat  to  the  northward,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  afford  further  time  for  the  chance  of  foreign  succours, 
would  secure  the  person  of  the  Pretender,  might  entangle  Argyle’s 
army  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Highland  hills,  expose  him  to  a bat- 
tle on  more  equal  terms,  and  deprive  him  of  all  service  from  his 
cavalry.  On  these  grounds,  we  can  scarcely  join  the  Highland 
soldiers  in  condemning  as  pusillanimous  the  resolution  which  was 
Gnally  taken  of  withdrawing  from  Perth,  although  I admit,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  chiefs  had  already  for 
some  time  determined  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise,  to  induce 
the  Pretender  to  rc-cmbark  at  Montrose,  and  the  army  to  disperse 

the  Highlands. 

J,ie  resolution  to  retreat,  finally  formed  at  a council  on  the 
of  the  29th  of  January,  was  promulgated  to  the  army  on 
the  30f*,  a day  whose  evil  augury  for  the  House  of  Stuart  was 
observed  and  lamented  by  all  present.  With  sullen  silence,  or  in- 
dignait  outcries,  did  the  Highlanders  prepare  for  their  departure ; 
and  murnful  was  the  farew  ell  of  their  friends  at  Perth,  now  about 
to  be  v posed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  insulted  government.  Early 
next  ft>rning  the  troops  began  to  defile  over  the  Tay,  which, 
usually  deep  and  rapid  river,  was  now  a sheet  of  solid  ice,  and 


{«)  True  Account  of  Proceeding  at  rcriti.  p.  ra. 
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bore  both  horse  and  foot  of  the  retreating  army.  Their  march 
was  directed  along  the  Garse  of  Gowrie  to  Dundee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  did  not  quit 
Stirling  till  the  29th.  They  advanced  that  day  to  Auchterarder, 
one  of  the  villages  burnt  by  the  insurgents,  where  they  encamped 
all  night  upon  the  snow,  a few  only  being  partially  sheltered  by 
the  blackened  and  roofless  walls  that  still  remained.  Argyle, 
leading  the  vanguard,  entered  Perth  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
last  of  the  insurgents  had  left  it,  and,  first  allowing  a day  of  rest, 
proceeded  with  a select  body  in  Uieir  pursuit.  Cadogan  writes  to 
Marlborough  at  this  juncture  : “The  Duke  of  Argyle  grows  so 
“ intolerably  uneasy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  live  with  him 
“any  longer;  he  is  enraged  at  the  success  of  this  expedition, 
“ though  he  and  his  creatures  attribute  to  themselves  the  honour 
“of  it.  When  1 brought  him  the  news  of  the  rebels  being  run 
“ from  Perth,  he  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  was  so  visibly  con- 
“ cerned  at  it,  that  even  the  foreign  officers  that  were  in  the  room 

“ took  notice  of  it Since  the  rebels  quitting  Perth,  he  has  sent 

“ for  500  or  600  of  his  Argyleshire  men,  who  go  before  the  army 
“ a day’s  inarch  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  the  enemy  have 
“ abandoned,  and  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  country,  which 
“ enrages  our  soldiers,  who  are  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
“ take  the  value  of  a farthing,  though  out  of  the  rebels’  houses. 
“Not  one  of  these  Argyle  men  appeared  whilst  the  rebels 
“ were  in  Perth,  and  when  they  might  have  been  of  some 
use(t).” 

The  real  motives  for  Argyle’s  backwardness  are  not  perhaps 
very  apparent.  He  may  have  wished  to  spare  many  of  the  insur- 
gents from  private  friendship  and  connection;  he  may  have  been 
afraid  lest  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  should  involve  the  loss  of 
his  own  seignorial  rights  over  some  of  them.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  still  more  probable,  that,  considering  the  chance  of  inva- 
sions from  France,  or  insurrections  in  England,  he  was  unwilling 
to  act  too  vigorously  against  the  Chevalier,  and  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  future  power  if  that  party  should  prevail.  Certain  it  is,  at  least, 
that  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  motives  by  the  govern- 
ment at  London;  insomuch,  that,  in  a very  short  time,  he  was  «*s- 
prived  of  his  command,  and  recalled  to  England.  It  is  cc^am, 
also,  that  there  was  a period  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  whence  was 
thought  by  no  means  disinclined  to  espouse  the  pretender's  inter- 
ests, and  that  in  1717  and  1718  there  w’as  on  foot  another  p’oject 
for  gaining  him  over  to  that  cause — a project  which,  accordng  to 
the  judgment  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  failed  chiefly  on  accent  of 
Lord  Mar’s  jealousy  and  James’s  consequent  refusal  to  sve  the 

(1)  Letter  from  General  Cadogan  to  the  Duke  of  of  the  troops  from  Stirling  ; lltef**^1*1  T“lll- 
Marlborough,  slated  Feb.  *.  l"te,  and  printed  tn  bardino  not  on  the  fourth'  daydul  on  me  so- 
Cow's  Memoirs,  Cow  is  muttktp)  u to  Uie  Burch  good.  , , „ 
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positive  assurances  required  (1).  With  all  his  valour,  skill,  and 
eloquence,  there  was  never,  I believe,  a more  fickle  and  selfish 
politician  than  Argylc. 

The  insurgent  army  from  Dundee  continued  its  march  to  Mont- 
rose, where  the  Chevalier  was  pressed  by  his  secret  advisers  to  re- 
embark. For  some  time  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  theirtremon- 
stranees,  and  earnestly  pleaded  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
Every  hardship,  he  said,  every  danger  he  was  ready  to  endure 
with  the  men  who  bad  sacrificed  their  all  for  his  service ; and  it 
appears  that  the  only  argument  to  which  he  finally  yielded  was, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  easy  for  these  unfortunate  men  to 
obtain  terms  from  the  government  in  his  absence  than  whilst  he 
remained  with  them.  His  departure,  however,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  a manner  that  gave  it  every  appearance  of  desertion  and 
deceit.  All  reports  of  any  such  intention  were  utterly  denied ; his 
guards  were  ordered  to  parade  as  usual  before  his  lodgings,  and  his 
baggage  was  sent  forward  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  intention  to  follow.  Having  thus  lulled  the  vigilance  of 
liis  partisans,  James,  on  theeveningof  the  4lhof  February,  slipped 
out  of  a back-door,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Lord  Mar’s  quarters, 
and  from  thence  to  the  water-side,  attended  by  that  nobleman  and 
by  several  others.  They  pushed  from  shore  in  a private  boat,  and 
embarked  in  a small  French  vessel,  which  was  waiting  for  them 
in  the  roads,  and  which  immediately  stood  out  to  sea.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  those  whose  characters  are  less  daring  than  their  enter- 
prises ! 

The  Chevalier  left  behind  him  a commission  appointing  General 
Gordon  commandcr-in-cbief,  and  giving  him  full  powers  to  treat 
with  the  enemy;  and  he  also  left  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argylc, 
with  a sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his  slender  resources,  desir- 
ing that  it  might  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whose 
villages  he  had  given  orders  to  burn;  “ so  that,”  he  adds,  “1  may 
4‘  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destruction  of 
“ none,  at  a time  I came  to  free  all  (2).” 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  the 
insurgent  army  after  the  loss  of  their  leader.  They  marched 
towards  Aberdeen,  hourly  growingfewer  and  fewer,  as  individuals 
escaped  or  concealed  themselves  in  different  directions ; and  from 
Aberdeen  they  retired  up  Strathspey  to  the  wilds  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochabcr.  Very  few  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  partly 
from  the  remissness  of  Argylc ’s  pursuit  to  Aberdeen,  and  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  sending  regular  troops  into  the  rugged  and 
desolate  tracts  beyond  it.  On  the  latter  point  Sinclair  has  recorded 

I 

(l)  See  the  details  of  this  transaction  in  the  time  denied  by  the  Whig  writers,  who  assailed  the 

Lockhart  Papers.  toI.  II-  p.  i*-  Pretender's  personal  character  with  Tory  unjust 

(t)  The  original  tetter  1*  printed  in  Mr.  Cham-  though  perhaps  uaturU  severity, 
bera'  History,  p.  Sit.  Itt  existence  was  for  some  . . » 
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a very  remarkable  opinion : “ I remember  that  I once  heard  his 
“ Grace  of  Marlborough  say  in  Flanders,  that  if  ever  he  com- 
“ mantled  against  the  Highlanders,  he  would  never  beat  the  trouble 
“ of  following  them  into  their  hills,  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
“ an  army  by  fatigue,  and  giving  them  any  occasion  of  advantages, 
“ when  he  could  post  himself  so  as  to  starve  them  if  they  pretended 
“ to  keflp  together,  or  till,  by  their  natural  inconstancy,  they  se- 
“parated;  after  which  every  one  would  do  his  Best  to  get 
“ terms(l).”  In  the  Highlands  theinsurgent  body  finally  dispersed : 
the  common  men,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  retiring  to  their  private 
homes,  whilst  the  gentlemen  for  the  most  part  took  boats  in  Caith- 
ness, escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  and  afterwards  made  their  way  to 
the  Continent. 

James  himself,  after  a voyage  of  seven  days  arrived  safely  at 
Gravelines,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  St.  Germains.  On  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whom  ho  received  with  much  show  of  kindness.  It  was  strongly 
urged  upon  him  by  that  able  minister,  that  he  should  hasten  to  Bar, 
and  take  possession  of  his  former  quarters  before  * he  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine had  time  to  desire  him  to  look  out  for  a residence  elsewhere. 
He  might  otherwise  be  reduced,  from  the  want  of  any  other  asylum, 
to  take  shelter  in  the  Papal  state  of  Avignon,  which  would  not  only 
remove  him  to  a greater  distance  from  England,  but  produce  a 
most  unfavourable  effect  on  the  Protestants  of  that  country. 
James,  after  some  days’  delay,  and  several  attempts  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  Regent,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  ad- 
vice ; promised  Bolingbroke  to  set  out  at  five  the  next  morning  ; 
asked  him  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pressed  him  in  his  arms 
at  parting  with  every  appearance  of  confidence  and  cordiality. 
Yet  at  that  very  moment  he  had  already  decided  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Minister  whom  he  so  tenderly  embraced.  Whether  it  be 
that  he  gave  ear  to  the  charge  of  treachery  which  others  hurled 
against  Bolingbroke  to  cover  their  own  incapacity  and  want  of 
conduct — or  whether  he  had  been  moved  by  some  disrespectful 
expressions  which  Bolingbroke  had  uttered  in  a drun  ken  sally  (2) 
— he  took  a resolution  which,  beyond  all  others,  perhaps,  set  the 
seal  to  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Instead  of  posting  to  Lorraine,  he 
went  to  a little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  residence  of 
several  intriguing  female  politicians,  and  there  he  had  private  in- 
terviews with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  Ministers,  pleasing  himself 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  business  (one  of  the  surest  symptoms 
of  a little  mind),  and  neglecting  the  only  real  business  which  he 
should  have  had  at  that  time.  Three  days  afterwards,  Boling- 

(1)  Sinclair's  Memoirs.  MS.  p.  JU3.  drunken  expressions  does  not,  I think,  reft  on 

(*)  For  the  charge  of  treachery  by  Mr.  Jamea  rery  certain  authority;  It  If  related  more  at  length 
Murray,  and  the  answer*  by  Lord  Dol'ngbmko  lu  Coxc's  \\nJpole  (*ol.  I.  p.  20d.  ScealsOTOl.il. 
and  his  secretary  Brtnsdon,  see  ti mini's  Hist.  p.  307.).  Tlio  charge  of  treachery  Is  most  cer- 
yoI.  ▼!.  p.  516.)  The  story  of  Dolingbrokc'f  talDly  false. 
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broke  unexpectedly  received  a visit  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 

put  into  his  hands  two  orders  in  a very  laconic  style,  written  by 
the  Chevalier — the  one  dismissing  him  from  his  post  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  other  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  Duke  the 
papers  in  hisofEcc — “ all  which,”  adds  Bolingbroke,  “might  have 
“ been  contained  in  a letter-case  of  a moderate  size.  I gave  the 
“ Duke  the  seals,  and  some  papers  I could  readily  come  at.  Some 
“ others,  and,  indeed,  all  such  as  I had  not  destroyed,  I sent 
“ afterwards  to  the  Chevalier,  and  I took  care  to  convey  to  him  by 
“ a safe  hand  several  of  his  letters,  which  it  would  have  been  very 
“ improper  the  Duke  should  have  seen.  I am  surprised  that  he  did 
“ not  reflect  on  the  consequence  of  my  obeying  his  order  literally. 
“ It  depended  on  me  to  have  shown  his  general  what  an  opinion 
“ the  Chevalier  had  of  his  capacity  (t).  I scorned  the  trick,  and 
“ would  not  appear  piqued,  when  I was  far  from  being  angry.” 
Yet,  however  any  feeling  of  anger  might  be  disavowed,  the 
reader  may  easily  guess  that  the  fiery  spirit  of  St.John  glowed 
with  the  strongest  resentment.  He  immediately  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  Jacobite  party ; he  even  made  overtures  to 
Lord  Stair  for  his  own  pardon  in  England;  and  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  w ho  sent  to  assure  him  that  his  dismissal  had  taken  place 
without  her  knowledge,  and  that  she  hoped  to  adjust  matters,  he 
indignantly  replied  that  he  w as  now  a free  man,  and  that  he  wished 
his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he  ever  again  drew  his  sw  ord  or  his  pen  for 
her  son’s  cause  ! It  is  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  too  much  the 
absurd  infatuation  which  urged  the  Pretender  thus  wantonly  to  cast 
away  the  ablest,  perhaps  the  only  able  man  in  his  service.  On  this 
transaction  we  may  suspect  the  remarks  of  Bolingbroke.  But  w e 
should  trust  the  testimony  of  Marshal  Berwick,  a man  of  accurate 
information  and  scrupulous  veracity,  whose  attachment  to  his  bro- 
ther was  not  in  this  case  warped  by  any  peculiar  friendship  for  the 
fallen  minister.  “ One  must  have  lost  one’s  reason,  ” he  observes, 
“ if  one  did  not  see  the  enormous  blunder  made  by  King  James  in 
“ dismissing  the  only  Englishman  he  had  able  to  manage  his  affairs ; 
“ for,  whatever  may  be  said  by  some  persons  of  more  passion  than 
“ judgment,  it  is  admitted  by  all  England,  that  there  have  been  few 
“greater  ministers  than  Bolingbroke.  He  was  born  with  splendid 
“ talents,  which  had  raised  him  at  a very  early  age  to  the  highest 
“ employments  ; he  exerted  great  influence  over  the  Tory  party, 
“ and  was  in  fact  its  soul.  Could  there  then  be  a more  lamentable 
“weakness  than  to  rid  one’s  self  of  such  a man  at  the  very  time 
“ when  he  was  most  wanted,  and  when  it  was  most  desirable  to 
“ make  no  new  enemies  ? If  even  he  had  been  to  blame,  it  w ould 


(1)  This  assertion  Is  confirmed  by  the  letters  “ persuade  him.”  The  orders  conroyed  by  Ormond 
themselves,  now  presorted  in  tho  Stuart  Papers,  to  Bolingbroke  are  still  amongst  tbe  Stuart 
Thus,  on  Nov.  15.  1715,  James  writes,  “ Our  good  Papers,  aud  aro  exactly  as  tbo  lattor  describes 
“ hearty  Duke  (Ormond)  wants  a good  hc^d  with  them. 

" him.  1 would  have  sent  Booth,  but  I could  not 
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“ have  been  prudent  to  have  effected  his  exclusion  by  some  milder 
“ means,  and  these  would  not  have  been  hard  to  find ; it  need  only 
have  been  insinuated  to  him  that  the  coldness  which  prevailed 
“ between  him  and  Ormond  would  not  admit  of  their  acting  any 

“ longer  together lint  to  cast  a public  stigma  upon 

“ him,  and  seek  to  blacken  his  character  with  the  world,  is  an  in- 
“ conceivable  proceeding,  and  it  has  lost  King  James  many  more 
“ friends  than  people  think.  I was  in  part  a witness  how  Boling- 
“ broke  acted  for  King  James  whilst  he  managed  his  affairs,  and  I 
“ owe  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  left  nothing  undone  of  what 
he  could  do  ; he  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  supplies,  hut 
“ was  always  put  off  by  the  Court  of  France ; and  though  he  saw 
“ through  their  pretexts  and  complained  of  them,  yet  there  was  no 
“ other  power  to  which  he  could  apply.” 

The  last  and  most  painful,  but  unavoidable  result,  of  this  rebel- 
lion still  remains  to  tell — the  conviction  and  punishment  of  its 
leaders.  In  Scotland  fewr  or  none  of  note  had  been  taken,  while  the 
surrender  of  Preston,  on  the  contrary,  had  given  into  the  hands  of 
Government  a great  number  of  considerable  persons,  both  Scotch 
and  English.  Of  these,  some  half-pay  officers,  being  treated  as  de- 
serters, underwent  a summary  trial  before  a court-martial,  and 
were  forthwith  shot,  according  to  its  sentence.  About  five  hundred 
of  the  inferior  prisoners  were  sent  to  Chester  Castle,  and  many 
others  to  Liverpool ; but  those  of  gentle  birth  were  escorted  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December.  From  Highgate 
each  of  them  had  his  arms  tied  with  a cord  across  his  back 
(Mr.  Forster,  though  a member  of  Parliament,  not  excepted), 
their  horses  being  led  by  foot-soldiers,  and  the  drums  of  their  escort 
beatihga  triumphal  march  ; an  insult  to  prisoners  before  their  trial, 
which  the  notoriety  of  their  guilt  may  explain  rather  than  excuse. 
Having  thus  made  a public  entry  (for  so  their  enemies  termed  it  in 
derision),  they  were  divided  amongst  the  four  principal  prisons, 
the  noblemen  being  secured  in  the  Tower. 

The  trial  of  these  last  before  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  first 
object  of  Parliament,  w hen  it  reassembled  on  the  9th  of  January. 
On  that  very  day  Mr.  Lcchmere,  in  a long  speech,  which  is  still 
preserved  (1),  descanted  upon  the  guilt  of  the.  rebels,  and  the 
“ many  miraculous  providences”  which  had  baffled  their  designs; 
and  ended  by  impcaching  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwatcr,  of  high 
treason . Other  members  followed , and  impeached  Lord  Widdri  ng- 
ton,  the  Earls  of  Nithisdale,  Wintoun,  and  Carnwath,  Viscount 
Kenmure,  and  Lord  Nairn.  No  opposition  was  offered,  and  the 
impeachments  were  carried  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  same  day.  The 
accused  noblemen  were  brought  before  the  House  on  the  19th,  and 

fl)  See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vll.  pp.  i*7— *38.  Lech-  given  or  received)  had  ceased  to  be  so  in  Deccm- 
merfi  bad  been  made  Solicitor-General  in  October,  ber,  1715.  Bcalsoa't*  Political  Index. 

1714,  but  (I  know  not  for  what  offence  either 
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knelt  at  the  bar  until  the  Lord  Chancellor  desired  them  to  rise, 
when  they  pleaded  guilty,  acknowledging  their  crime,  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  King’s  mercy — all  except  Lord  Wintouu. 
Sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  pronounced  upon  the  former, 
and  preparation  made  for  the  trial  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  six  peers  thus  condemned,  one,  Lord  Nairn,  is  said  to 
have  been  saved  solely  by  the  interposition  of  Stanhope.  They 
had  been  at  Eton  together,  and,  though  they  had  scarcely  met  since 
that  time,  yet  the  minister  still  retained  so  much  friendship  lor  his 
former  school-fellow,  as  earnestly  to  plead  for  his  life,  and  finding 
his  request  refused  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  he  made 
his  own  resignation  the  alternative,  and  thus  prevailed  (1).  Great 
interest  was  also  made  in  behalf  of  the  rest.  The  Duchesses  of 
Cleveland  and  Bolton,  and  other  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  accom- 
panied the  young  Countess  of  Derwentwalcr  to  an  audience  of  the 
King,  and  joined  her  in  imploring  his  Majesty’s  clemency.  On 
another  occasion  Ladies  Nithisdale  and  Nairn  (this  was  before 
Stanhope’s  interposition  had  succeeded),  concealing  themselves 
behind  a window-curtain  in  an  anteroom,  and  waiting  till  the 
King  passed  through,  suddenly  rushed  forth,  and  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet.  Attempts  were  also  made  elsewhere  upon  feelings 
more  ignoble  than  those  of  compassion ; and  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  GO, 000/.  had 
been  olfercd  to  him  if  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  only  one,  Lord 
Derwentwalcr.  Several  of  the  staunchest  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Gimtnous — amongst  others  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  his  characteris- 
tic good  nature — were  inclined  to  mercy.  But  Walpole  took  the 
lead  in  urging  measures  of  severity,  and  declared  that  he  was 
“ moved  with  indignation  to  see  that  there  should  be  such  un- 
“ worthy  members  of  this  great  body,  who  can,  without  blushing, 
“ open  their  mouths  in  favour  of  rebels  and  parricides.”  When 
we  consider  how  very  greatly  and  undoubtedly  Walpole  was 
distinguished  by  personal  lenity  and  forbearance,  during  his  long 
administration,  his  vehemence  on  this  occasion  may  surely  be 
alleged  as  no  small  proof  of  the  real  necessity  for  making  some  rigor- 
ous examples.  He  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  (ill  the 
1st  of  March,  it  being  understood  that  the  condemned  peers  would 
be  executed  in  the  interval , but  he  prevailed  only  by  a majority 
of  seven,  the  numbers  being  162  and  153 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen 
made  a still  more  effectual  stand.  A debate  having  arisen  on  the 
presentation  of  their  petition,  one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  mindful  of  his  former  Tory  principles  and  friend- 
ships, suddenly  declared  in  their  favour.  His  unexpected  defection 
threw  confusion  and  discord  into  the  ministerial  ranks,  the  rests- 

(J)  Saa  loot  remarks  on  Ihb  occurrence  In  must  observe,  however,  that  il  re»U  chiefly  on  ibe 
Saward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  II.  p.  251  f<l  1*01.  f Qvitlence  of  tradition. 
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tancc  of  the  Government  was  over-ruled,  and  an  address  to  the 
King  for  a reprieve  to  such  of  the  condemned  Lords  as  should 
deserve  his  mercy,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  five  (1). 

Astonished  and  alarmed  at  this  result,  the  Ministers  met  in 
council  the  same  evening.  They  drew  up  the  King’s  answer  to 
the  address,  merely  stating,  “ that  on  this  and  all  other  occasions 
“ he  would  do  what  he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity 
“ of  his  Crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people.  ” They  determined, 
however,  to  comply  with  the  declared  wish  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  so  far'  as  to  respite,  besides  Lord  Nairn,  the  Earl  of 
Carnwath  and  Lord  Widdrington ; but,  at  the  same  lime,  to  fore- 
stall any  further  pleas  or  intrigues  in  favour  of  the  three  re- 
maining peers,  they  despatched  an  order  for  their  execution  the 
next  morning.  A resolution  was  also  taken  to  dismiss  from  office 
Lord  Nottingham,  his  son  Lord  Finch,  and  his  brother  Lord  Aylcs- 
ford,  as  a mark  of  the  Royal  displeasure  at  the  course  which  the 
former  had  so  unexpectedly  taken  in  debate.  On  this  Walpole 
•writes  as  follows  to  his  brother  : — “ You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
“ dismission  of  the  family  of  the  IJismm,s  ; but  all  the  trouble  we 
“ have  had  in  favour  of  the  condemned  Lords  arose  from  that 
“ corner ; and  they  had  taken  their  pli  to  have  no  more  to  do 
“ with  us;  and  so  the  shortest  end  was  thought  the  best.  These 
“ are  storms  in  the  air,  but  I doubt  not  they  will  all  be  blown 
“ over  (2).” 

In  the  night  that  intervened,  one  of  the  condemned  peers,  Lord 
Nithisdale,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape  from  the  Tower 
in  disguise.  His  wife,  with  an  heroic  courage  inspired  by  tender 
affection,  saved  his  life  at  the  hazard  of  her  own,  sending  him 
forth  in  her  own  dress,  and  remaining  a sacrifice,  if  required,  in 
liis  place  (3).  Thus  the  number  of  noble  victims  was  finally  re- 
duced to  two ; and  early  next  morning,  the  24lh  of  February, 
Lords  Dcrwentwater  and  Kcnmurc  were  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
w hich  had  been  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  was  all  covered 
with  black.  Derwentwater  suffered  first  : he  was  observed  to 
turn  very  pale  as  Jje  ascended  the  fatal  steps ; but  his  voice  was 
firm,  and  his  demeanour  steady  and  composed.  He  passed  some 
time  in  prayer ; and  then,  by  leave  of  the  Sheriff,  read  a paper, 
drawn  up  in  his  own  hand,  declaring  that  he  died  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic— that  he  deeply  repented  his  plea  of  Guilty  and  expressions 
of  contrition  at  his  trial — and  that  he  acknowledged  no  one  but 
King  James  the  Third  for  his  rightful  sovereign.  He  added  : “I 
“ intended  to  wrong  nobody,  but  to  serve  my  King  and  country, 
“ and  that  without  self-interest,  hoping,  by  the  example  I gave, 

(1)  see  tome  remarks  on  tfal*  address  Id  Mr.  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix  of  my  second  vo- 
Hailain’a  account  of  Lord  Danby’f  Impeachment  In  lume.  Her  Lord  * escape  la  overlooked  by  Coin 
J679.  Const,  filet.  Baudry’a  edit. , vol.  U.  p.  807.  where  bo  speaks  of  three  peer*  being  actually  be- 

<*)  Coxe’a  Walpole.  toI.  IL  p.  51.  bW<lg<L  Mwnoirt  Ol  WaJpote,  tol.  t.  p.  73. 
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“ to  have  induced  others  to  their  duty ; and  God,  who  sees  the 

“ secrets  of  my  heart,  knows  I speak  truth I am  in  per- 

“ feet  charity  with  all  the  worlds — I thank  God  for  it — even  with 
“ those  of  the  present  Government  who  are  the  most  instrumental 
“ in  my  death.”  He  then  turned  to  the  block,  and  viewed  it 
closely,  and  finding  in  it  a rough  place,  tl^t  might  hurt  his  neck, 
he  bid  the  executioner  chip  it  off.  This  being  done,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  blow  by  taking  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  laying 
down  his  head  ; and  he  told  the  executioner  that  the  sign  he  should 
give  him  to  do  his  office  would  be  repeating  for  the  third  time, 
“Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul!”  At  these  words,  accordingly, 
the  executioner  raised  his  axe,  and  severed  the  Earl’s  head  at  one 
blow.  Thus  died  James  Radcliffe,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  a gallant  and  unfortunate,  however  misguided  and  erring, 
young  man,  greatly  beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities  in  private 
life,  his  frankness,  his  hospitality,  his  honour.  His  descendants 
are  now  extinct ; but  his  brother,  having  married  a Scottish  peeress, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Earl  of  Newburgh.  His  princely  do- 
mains in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  are  amongst  the  very 
few  forfeitures  of  the  Jacobites  which  have  never  been  restored  by 
the  clemency  of  the  House  of  Hanover  (1) : they  are  settled  upon 
Greenwich  Hospital ; but  in  1832,  a part  of  them  was  alienated 
to  Mr.  Marshall  of  Leeds. 

The  execution  of  Lord  Kenmurc,  which  immediately  followed, 
did  not  much  differ  in  its  painful  details.  He  was  attended  by  his 
son,  by  some  friends,  and  by  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Like  Lord  Derwentwater,  he  showed  great  courage  and 
firmness ; like  him,  he  repented  having  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial, 
and  offered  up  a prayer  for  the  Pretender.  He  then  knelt  down 
at  the  block , and  his  head  was  struck  off  at  two  blows. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Wintoun,  his  trial  did  not  begin  till  the 
15th  of  March.  He  was  a man  supposed  to  be  in  some  degree  of 
unsound  mind,  although,  like  most  persons  in  that  unhappy  situa- 
tion, he  showed  abundance  of  cunning  and  dissimulation.  His  only 
object  seemed  to  be  del^,  having  retarded  his  trial  by  petitions 
for  time,  and  other  sucli  <jevices ; and  when,  at  length,  it  came  to 
be  proved,  on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  he  had  freely  joined 
and  acted  with  the  rebels,  he  had  little  else  to  urge  than  that  his 
most  material  witnesses  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  season 
was  very  bad  for  travelling ! The  High  Steward,  Lord  Cowper, 
having  over-ruled  his  objections  with  some  harshness,  “ I hope,  ” 
said  Lord  Wintoun,  “ you  will  do  me  justice,  and  not  make  use  of 
“ Cowper-law,  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  country;  hang  a man 
“ first,  and  then  judge  him  (1) ! " He  entreated  to  be  heard  by 

(O  Actor  rent-charge  o(  ssoof.  per  a tin.  ont  of  theso  ejtalos  was,  howoier,  grants*!  tie 
Ken  burgh  family  in  178».  See  tho  Annul  RcgUtCr  (»r  Uul  year,  fi.  139. 

(»!  tW?t  111  TrUl»,  tol,  IT,  p,  80, 
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counsel,  which  was  refused.  “ Since  your  Lordships  will  not 
“ allow  my  counsel,  I don’t  know  nothing  (1)!  ” He  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  afterwards 
found  means  of  making  his  escape. 

The  trials  of  inferior  offenders  came  on  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals. A great  number  were  found  guilty.  Many  were  par- 
doned ; several,  amongst  others  Forster  and  Brigadier  Macintosh, 
broke  from  prison  ; and,  on  the  whole,  from  the  great  number  of 
convicts,  only  twenty- two  were  banged  in  Lancashire,  and  four  in 
London.  Bills  of  attainder  were  passed  without  opposition  against 
Lords  Mar,  Tullibardine,  and  many  others,  in  their  absence. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  these  proceedings  a tone  of  calm- 
ness and  forbearance  was  in  all  cases  sufficiently  preserved  by  the 
judges.  Chief  Baron  Montagu  rebuked  a jury  for  acquitting  some 
persons  indicted  of  treason;  aud  Lord  Townshend’s  secretary, 
writing  to  Stanhope,  complains  of  “the  listlessncss  which  reigns 
“ in  all  the  courts  of  justice,  except  two  or  three,  where  men  of 
“ spirit  preside  (2).”  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  in  passing  sentence 
on  the  condemned  Catholic  peers,  could  not  refrain  from  inveigh- 
ing against  their  religion,  and  advising  them  to  chose  other 
spiritual  guides  in  their  dying  moments.  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
ventured  to  assert  that  any  of  the  condemnations  were  legally  un- 
just, nor  any  of  the  victims  innocent.  The  Tory  writers,  in- 
deed, raised  a loud  cry  of  violence  and  excessive  rigour  in  the 
Ministers  : “ they  have  dyed  the  Royal  ermines  with  blood!”  says 
Bolingbrokc.  But  was  not  some  expiation  due  to  other  blood  — to 
the  blood  of  those  loyal  and  gallant  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  con- 
flict with  the  rebels — to  the  blood,  still  reeking  from  the  field  of 
Sheriffmuir  and  the  streets  of  Preston  ? Was  it  not  necessary  to 
crush  the  growing  spirit  of  Jacobitism  by  some  few  severe  exam- 
ples? Would  it  have  been  wise  to  tempt  another  rebellion,  by 
leaving  the  last  unpunished?  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  that  shallow 
humanity  w hich  can  only  reckon  the  number  of  punishments  in- 
flicted, and  quite  overlooks  the  number  ol  crimes  thus  prevented 
— which  forgets  that  rigour  to  a few  may  sometimes  be  mercy  to 
the  many.  f 

It  has  indeed  been  argued,  and  still  rflorc  frequently  assumed, 
that  the  rebellion  of  1715,  being  founded  on  a conscientious  opi- 
nion of  hereditary  right,  and  on  a loyal  attachment  to  the  heir  of 
the  ancient  Kings,  was  more  excusable  than  ordinary  treason.  So 
far  as  regards  the  moral  guilt  of  the  insurgents,  or  their  estimation 
with  posterity,  this  argument  I admit  to  be  perfectly  well  founded. 
But  surely  no  government,  providing  for  its  own  safely,  could  pos- 
sibly admit  such  a principle  for  a single  moment.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  more  specious  were  the  pretexts  of  insurrection,  the  more 

(i)  Howell's  Slate  Trials,  yoI.  tv.  p.  R9S.  (*)  To  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept.  8.  J7i«,  Coje'i*  Walpole. 
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were  measures  of  repression  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
dynasty ; and,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  “ the  rebel  who  bravely 
“ ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life  (1).’’  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  execution  of  the  rebels,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
seems  to  me  to  stand  on  entirely  different  ground  from  the  vindic- 
tive proceedings  against  Bolingbrokc  and  Oxford ; and  while  con- 
demning the  latter,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  first  did  not  exceed 
the  measure  of  justice  and  necessity. 

Punishment  was  not,  however,  the  only  object  of  the  Ministers; 
they  thought  also  of  prevention.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Lechmcre 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  “ a Bill  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
“Interest  in  Great  Britain  by  enforcing  the  Laws  now  in  being 
“against  Papists’ — such,  in  those  times,  being  the  panacea  for 
all  evils!  Leehmere  was  seconded  by  Lord  Coningsby,  and  no 
member  venturing  to  oppose  his  motion,  the  bill  was  passed  on 
the  17th  of  April ; and  we  find  that  one  of  its  clauses  provided  for 
the  “ effectual  and  exemplary  punishment  of  such  as  being  Papists 
“ shall  enlist  themselves  in  his  Majesty’s  service  (2).” 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  celebrated  measure  of 
the  Government  was  their  change  in  the  duration  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  act  passed  in  1694  its  period  had  been  fixed  at  three 
years.  The  cause  of  that  narrow  limitation  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  enormous  period  of  seventeen  years,  to  which  Charles 
the  Second  had  prolonged  his  second  Parliament,  and  which,  by  a 
natural  revulsion,  drove  the  minds  of  men  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme (3).  The  triennial  system  had  now  been  tried  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  found  productive  of  much  inconvenience  with- 
out any  real  benefit.  .There  is  no  evidence  w hatever  to  show  that 
the  House  of  Commons  bad  even  in  the  smallest  degree  shown  it- 
self more  watchful  or  public-spirited  during  that  epoch  than  cither 
before  or  since;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
grossest  and  most  glaring  cases  of  corruption  that  could  be  gleaned 
out  of  our  whole  parliamentary  annals  belong  to  those  twenty 
years.  The  Speaker  (Sir  John  Trevor),  on  one  occasion,  accepted 
a bribe  of  1000  guineas  from  the  city  of  London,  and,  on  its  detec- 
tion, was  himself  obliged  to  put  to  the  vote  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a high  crime  and  misdemeanour  (4).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Guy),  on  another  occasion,  was  sent. to  the  Tower 
for  a similar  offence  (5). ' A shameful  system  of  false  endorsement 
of  Exchequer  bills  on  the  part  of  several  members  was  detected 
in  1698  (6);  and  even  Burnet,  the  apologist  of  those  limes,  is 
reduced  to  admit  the  existence,  and  deplore  the  extent,  of  the 
corruption  (7). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  the  cause  which 

(1)  IVellno  and  Fall,  toI.  xll.  p.  2*2.  ed.  1820.  (*)  Pari.  Hist.  rol.  y.  p.  906. 

(t)  Comm.  Journ.  ?ol.  xflil.  p.  *23  (8)  Ibid.  p.  886. 

(3)  Sec  Ha  Maras  Conat.  Hlat.  Baudry-s  ed.  III.  (6)  Ibid.  p.  1 170. 

J>.  109.  ■ (7)  History  of  his  own  Times  rol.  II.  P-  **•  fol 
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principally,  if  at  all,  influenced  the  Ministers  in  proposing  the 
restoration  of  septennial  |>arliaments.  Theirs  was  a case  of  press- 
ing and  immediate  danger.  A rebellion  scarcely  quelled — an  in- 
vasion still  threatened — parties  in  the  highest  degree  exasperated 
— a government  becoming  unpopular  even  from  its  unavoidable 
measures  of  defence  : such  were  the  circumstances  under  which, 
according  to  the  act  of  169*,  the  Parliament  would  have  been  dis- 
solved at  the  risk  of  tumults  and  bloodshed — a most  formidable 
opposition — and,  perhaps,  a Jacobite  majority.  What  friend  of 
the  Protestant  succession  could  have  wished  to  incur  this  terrible 
responsibility  (1)?  Even  those  who  may  approve  of  triennial  par- 
liaments in  general,  would  hardly,  I think,  defend  them  at  such  a 
juncture.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  at  first 
some  idea  of  providing  only  for  the  especial  emergency ; but  it  was 
judged  more  safe  and  constitutional  to  propose  an  uniform  and 
permanent  recurrence  to  the  former  system.  It  was,  therefore, 
on  permanent  grounds  that  the  question  was  argued  in  1716 ; and 
I need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is  on  such  only  that  it  should  be  consi- 
dered now. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  general  question,  we  may,  in  the 
first  place,  cast  aside  the  foolish  idea,  that  the  Parliament  over- 
stepped its  legitimate  authority  in  prolonging  its  existence;  an  idea 
which  was  indeed  urged  by  party-spirit  at  the  time,  and  which 
may  still  sometimes  pass  current  in  harangues  to  heated  multitudes, 
but  which  has  been  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  best  con- 
stitutional w’ritcrs  (2).  If  we  look  to  the  practical  effects  of  the 
change,  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  is  the  increased 
power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Speaker  Onslow, 
a very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  was  frequently  heard  to  say 
that  the  Septennial  Bill  formed  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  from  its  former  dependence  on  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  (3).  As  a confirmation  of  this 
statement,  I consider  it  very  remarkable,  that,  referring  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding,  or  immediately  subsequent,  before 
the  Septennial  Bill  could  have  time  to  work  this  gradual  change, 
no  government  of  those  days  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
retaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  their  principal 
statesmen  as  its  leaders.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  most 
active  and  able  party  chiefs,  such  as  Harley  and  St.  John  on  one 

ed.  Tbe  Bishop  adds,  “ I took  the  liberty  once  <*)  Mr.  Hallira  obeerres  * 44  Nothin?  can  ha 
“ to  rompltifu  to  tbe  Kin?  of  this  method  (of  " more  extravagant  than  what  Is  sometimes  con- 
**  buying  votes) : he  said  Pio  hated  it  as  much  as  “ fldcntly  pretended  by  the  ignorant,  that  tbo 
" any  man  could  do;  but  he  saw  it  was  not  po»-  “ legislature  exceeded  ILs  rights  by  this  enact- 
“ sible,  considering  the  corruption  of  the  age.  to  *•  ment,  or,  if  that  cannot  legally  be  advanced, 
“ e«old  It,  unless  be  woolc  endanger  the  whole."  “ that  It  at  least  violated  the  trust  of  the  people 

(1)  “ It  most  bo  owned,"  says  Mr.  Moyle.  In  a “ and  broke  in  upon  the  ancient  constitution.'* 
letter  at  that  time  to  Horace  Walpole,  “ tbe  Whigs.  (Constitut.  Hist.  Baudry's  edition . vol.  111.  p.  171.) 
“ when  the  Septennial  Bill  was  Ursl  proposed,  did  (S)  Communicated  by  Sir  George  Colebrooke, 
" not  relish  It  at  all.  but  these  argument*  and  tbo  See  Coxes  Walpole,  vol.  L p.  75. 

“ necessity  of  tbe  times  converted  them."  Coxe  s 
Walpole,  vol.  II.  p.  63. 
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side,  or  Montagu  and  Stanhope  on  the  other,  promoted  to  the 

peerage  whenever  their  services  were  thought  to  deserve  that 
distinction,  w ithout  any  reference  to  the  pap  which  their  absence 
would  leave  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  apparently  without  any 
public  inconvenience.  Walpole  is  probably  the  first  since  the 
Revolution,  who,  on  system,  confined  himself  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  his  proper  or  as  the  principal  sphere.  In  fact,  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  for  three  years  could  not  have  that 
degree  of  stability  or  combination,  which  would  enable  it  to  enter 
into  any  successful  competition  eilher  with  the  peers  or  with  the 
King.  Bound  fast  by  the  fears  of  Iheir  approaching  elections,  they 
could  seldom  either  evert  the  power  or  obtain  the  reputation  which 
belong  to  independence.  We  may  also  observe,  that  the  same 
short  tenure,  which,  in  one  state  of  public  feeling,  renders  the 
House  of  Commons  too  weak  as  towards  the  King  and  the  peers, 
would,  in  another  state  of  public  feeling,  make  it  too  weak  as 
towards  the  violent  democracy.  Combined  with  a system  of 
pledges,  and  with  the  choice  of  needy  adventurers,  we  may  conceive 
how  triennial  elections  might  utterly  degrade  the  dignity  of  a re- 
presentative, and  turn  him  into  a mere  tool  and  puppet  of  popular 
caprice ; nor  is  it  a little  amusing  to  see  how  some  of  the  loudest 
bawlers  for  freedom  would  willingly  bow  beneath  the  yoke,  and 
stoop  to  a degree  of  personal  bondage,  far  more  galling  and 
shameful  than  any  that  ever  aroused  their  sympathy  for  others. 

The  Ministers  determined  that  their  proposed  Bill  should  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  there  that  they  felt  least  sure 
of  a majority;  and  they  wished,  that,  in  case  of  failure,  their 
friends  in  the  Commons  should  not  at  least  incur  needless  un- 
popularity, nor  lose  ground  at  the  ensuing  elections.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  a Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act  was 
brought  in  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1).  It  was  of  course 
keenly  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Opposition,  yet  their 
numbers  were  less  formidable  than  had  been  apprehended;  and 
their  chief  division  on  the  Bill  going  into  committee,  gave  them 
only  61  votes  against  96(2).  Some  remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Isla 
in  supporting  the  Bill,  though  certainly  exaggerated,  might 
perhaps  have  deserved  some  attention  in  the  remodelling  of  our 
representative  system,  as  showing  the  dangers  of  a mere  pecuniary 
qualification,  and  its  fluctuation  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
precious  metals.  “ For,”  said  he,  forty  shillings  a year  in  freehold, 
“ which  qualifies  a man  to  vote  in  elections,  was  formerly  as  good 
“ as  forty  pounds  is  at  present,  so  that  formerly  the  electors  were 
“ either  gentlemen  or  men  of  substance,  whereas  now  the  majority 

(!)  This  was  William,  tho  second  Duke,  at  that  (*)  See  Parliamentary  History,  toL  tII.  p. 
time  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  , he  succeeded  How  could  Coxe  assert  that  there  were  only  3d 
In  1707,  and  died  in  17*9.  (Collins’*  Peerage,  votes  against  it  in  tho  House  of  Lord!  7 (Memoir* 
▼ol.  i.  p.  us.)  HU  father  had  been  one  of  the  of  Walpoie,  rol.  i.  p.  76.) 
principal  promoters  of  the  Triennial  BUI, 
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“ of  them  arc  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  therefore  more  sub- 
ject to  corruption.  ” He  was  answered  by  Lord  Peterborough, 
whose  speech,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  any  record  of  it,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a dull  and  elaborate  sneer  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  spoke  on  the  same 
side  as  Peterborough,  fnade  a far  better  and  less  excursive  use  of 
his  wit.  “ The  Triennial  Act,”  he  owned,  “is  subject  to  some 
“ inconveniences;  the  best  things  are  not  exempt  from  them ; but 
“ should  we  on  that  account  repeal  a good  law  and  alter  the 
“constitution?  Pray,  my  Lords,  consider  what  you  are  doing! 
“ Why,  to  prevent  robbing  on  the  highway,  you  forbid  travel- 
“ ling!” 

Thirty  Peers,  members  of  the  minority,  signed  a protest  against 
this  bill ; and  it  may  be  observed,  that  amongst  the  chief  opponents 
of  the  Ministry  were  their  former  stanch  supporters,  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Shrewsbury.  The  estrangement  of  the  former  has 
already  been  explained ; for  that  of  the  latter  it  might  be  difficult 
to  account  on  any  other  ground  than  his  usual  versatility.  He 
had,  about  a year  before,  resigned  in  disgust  his  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  alleging  ill  health,  his  favourite  pretext,  which  was 
not  yet  worn  out  by  the  constant  use  of  twenty  years.  But  the 
truth  is,  as  wc  Gnd  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  that  at  this  time,  or 
soon  afterwards,  he  had  embarked  in  the  Jacobite  intrigues  (1 ). 

The  Septennial  Bill  having  passed  (he  Lords,  was  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  and  read  a second  time  on  the  24th  of  April. 
Walpole  being  then  severely  indisposed  (2),  was  unable  to  take 
any  part  in  support  of  the  measure ; but  it  had  his  full  concur- 
rence, and  it  was  defended  on  the  part  of  (he  Government  by  Se- 
cretary Stanhope,  Craggs,  Aislabie,  Lord  Coningsby,  and  several 
others.  “ Ever  since  the  Triennial  Bill  has  been  enacted,”  said 
Sir  Rieliard  Steele,  “ the  nation  has  been  in  a series  of  contentions; 
“ the  first  year  of  a Triennial  Parliament  has  been  spent  in  vin- 
“ dictivc  decisions  and  animosities  about  the  late  elections  ; the 
“ second  session  has  entered  into  business ; but  rather  with  a 
“spirit  of  contradiction  to  what  the  prevailing  set  of  men  in 
“ former  Parliaments  had  brought  to  pass,  than  of  a disinterested 
“ zeal  for  the  common  good ; the  third  session  lias  languished  in 
“ the  pursuit  of  w hat  little  was  intended  to  be  done  in  Hie  second ; 
“ and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing  election  has  terrified  the  members 
“ into  a servile  management,  according  as  their  respective  prin- 
cipals were  disposed  towards  the  question  before  them  in  the 
“ House.  Thus  the  state  of  England  has  been  like  that  of  a vessel 
“ in  distress  at  sea ; the  pilot  and  mariners  have  been  wholly 

(I)  “ The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  I*  frankly  en-  (!)  “ My  brother  Walpole."  saya  Lord  Towut- 
“ gaged,  and  *as  the  last  lime  I heard  of  him  hend.  ‘ lay  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 
“ xery  sanguine.  ' Bolingbioko  to  lb«  Pre-  ••  of."  To  Slaobope.  Oct  16.  1716.  Cole  * Wal- 
le ruler.  Angus!  90.  1715.  Appendix.  pole, 
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“ employed  in  keeping  the  ship  from  sinking;  the  art  of  navigation 
“ was  useless,  and  they  never  pretended  to  make  sail.” 

On  (he  other  hand,  the  eause  of  Triennial  Parliaments  did  not 
want  many  able  advocates,  especially  Sir  Robert  Raymond, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Bromley,  the  late  Secretary  of  Slate,  and 
Mr.  Shippen,  the  rising  leader  of  the  Tories.  “Long  Parlia- 
“ ments,”  said  the  latter,  “ will  naturally  grow  either  formidable 

“ or  contemptible There  was  a famous  simile  applied 

“ by  Julian  Johnson  to  the  long  Parliament  of  King  Charles  the 
“ Second — that  a standing  Parliament  will  always  stagnate,  and  be 
“ like  a country  pond  which  is  overgrown  with  duck’s  meat.  I 
“ make  no  application ; this  present  Parliament  is  so  far  from 
44  being  a stagnating  pool,  that  it  might  rather  be  compared  to  a 
44  rapid  stream,  or  irresistible  torrent.”  It  is  plain  that  Shippen 
here  alludes  to  the  violent  proceedings  against  Oxford  and  Ormond. 

The  Ministers,  on  this  occasion,  were,  moreover,  opposed  by 
their  late  Solicitor-General,  Lechmere,  who,  as  one  of  their  friends 
testily  observed  at  the  time,  44  always  damns  every  thing  that  does 
44  not  originally  come  from  himself  (1).”  On  a division,  the  bill 
was  committed  by  284  votes  against  162  ; and  it  should  be  noted, 
that  meanwhile  the  people  at  large  showed  no  disapprobation  of 
the  intended  change.  On  referring  to  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (2),  1 find  that  the  only  petitions  presented  against  it 
were  from  Marlborough,  Midhurst,  Hastings,  the  corporation  of 
Cambridge,  Abingdon,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Horsham,  West- 
bury,  Cardiff,  and  Petersfield;  none  of  them  places  of  much  im- 
portance, and  one  half  of  them  either  mutilated  or  extinguished 
under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

In  committee  on  the  bill  Lechmere  proposed  a clause  to  disable 
such  persons  from  becoming  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
as  have  pensions  during  pleasure.  But  Stanhope  urged  that  such 
a clause  would  only  clog  the  bill  and  endanger  its  miscarriage,  a 
part  of  it  being  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  Peers; 
and  he  announced  his  intention  of  himself  bringing  in  a separate 
bill  with  reference  to  pensioners  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  over-ruled  Lechmere’s  proposition  (probably  intended 
as  a stratagem  for  defeating  the  Septennial  Bill  altogether) ; and  the 
same  evening  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  disable  any 
person  from  being  chosen  a member  of,  or  silting  or  voting  in,  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  has  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for 
any  number  of  years  from  the  Crown.  This  bill  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Stanhope,  Craggs,  and 
Boscawen,  and  it  passed  on  the  8th  of  June  (3).  As  lor  the 
Septennial  Bill,  it  was  read  a third  time  on  the  26th  of  April,  the 
minority  mustering  no  more  than  121. 


(I)  Mr.  Mojlo  to  Ilonco  Walpole.  Cole',  Me- 
■otn.  toL  U p.  *1. 


(5)  Journal,,  rol.  avlli.  p.  tte.  e*c- 
(a;  Comm.  Journ.  tol.  trill.  P 
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Wc  are  told,  apparently  on  very  good  authority,  that,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  the  great  Lord  Somers  rallied 
for  a few  hours  from  his  paralytic  complaint ; and  that  Ins  brilliant 
intellect  so  long  overcast  by  sickness,  shone  forth  from  amidst  the 
clouds.  Lord  Townshend  being  apprised  of  the  change,  imme- 
diately waited  upon  the  venerable  statesman,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him  enter  the  room,  embraced  him,  and  said,  “ I have  just 
“ heard  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  congratulate 
“ you  upon  it.  I never  approved  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  always 
“ considered  it  in  effect  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  intended.  You 
“ have  my  hearty  approbation  in  this  business ; and  I think  it  will 
“ be  the  greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country  (1).” 
This  judgment,  however,  will  probably  weigh  only  with  such  as 
were  already  of  the  same  opinion ; others  will  find  it  easy  to  re- 
concile a love  of  Triennial  Parliaments  with  a veneration  for  Lord 
Somers,  by  doubting,  not  unfairly,  whether  his  short  intervals 
from  sickness  did  really  restore  the  fuU  use  of  his  faculties.  These, 
however,  are  the  last  public  sentiments  recorded  of  that  illustrious 
man.  He  expired  on  the  26lh  of  April,  leaving  behind  him  a name 
ever  to  be  held  in  reverence,  so  long  as  an  enlightened  love  of 
liberty  or  a profound  knowledge  of  law,  the  most  statesmanlike 
w isdom  or  the  most  inflexible  integrity,  are  understood  and  upheld 
amongst  mankind.  He  was  born  in  1 650,  at  Worcester,  his  father 
being  an  attorney  in  that  city  (2).  In  his  childhood  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  all  the  application  and  seriousness  of  a man  (3).  In 
his  manhood  he  certainly  showed  all  the  gentleness  of  a child  (4). 
Yet  his  passions  were  naturally  angry  and  impetuous,  as  is  gladly 
alleged  by  his  enemies,  who  do  not  perceive  that  this  fact,  which 
they  intend  as  blame,  in  reality,  conveys  the  highest  panegyric  on 
his  temper  and  self-command  (5).  Being  bred  to  the  bar,  he  soon 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  did  not  coufine  himself  to 
it ; and  in  some  political  writings  forcibly  and  fearlessly  inveighed 
against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Court.  In  the  memorable 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  he  acted  as  their  counsel : in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  he  was  chosen  a representative  of  his  native 
city ; and  both  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  and  as  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  conferences  with  the  Lords,  actively  promoted  the 
great  work  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  soon  after  made  Solicitor- 


(1)  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  the  first 
Lord  Sydney  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  who 
had  it  from  their  father.  (Coxe’s  Walpole.  vol.  I. 
p.  76.)  A neatly  similar  story  Is  recorded  of  Lord 
Somers  in  the  preceding  year,  when  he  lamented 
Uto  Impeachment  of  t)ueen  Anne's  ministers, 
and  compared  it  to  Uto  proscriptions  of  partus 
and  tiylla. 

(*)  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  M9.  This 
Mr.  Somers  was  agent  to  the  Talbot  property. 
Swift  calls  him  “ a noted  rogue  " (yoI.  x.  p.  80S.). 

(1)  See  a character  by  Dr.  Birch,  In  Seward's 
Anecdotes,  vol.  U.  p.  1+9.  wi.  too*. 


(4)  “ Ho  was,"  says  Burnet,  “fair  and  gentle 

“ perhaps  to  a fault,  considering  hit  post"  vol.  II. 
p.  107.  ed.  folio).  This  Is  admitted  even  by  Swift : 
•*  | bare  hardly  known  any  mao  with  talents  more 
“ proper  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  favour  of  a 
“ Prince;  never  offonding  In  word  or  gesture  ; In 
“ the  highest  degree  courteous  and  complaisant." 
Four  Last  Years  fWorks,  vol.  v.  p.  171.). 

(i)  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  SOS.  The  Dean 
adds.  “ 1 allow  him  to  have  possessed  all  excellent 
*•  qualifications  except  virtue.”  In  Swift's  voca- 
bulary ••  virtue  ’’  means  faction. 
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General— became,  in  1692,  Attorney-General;  and  in  1693  Lord 
Keeper.  In  1697  he  was  still  further  promoted  to  a peerage  and 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor — honours  which,  so  far  from  soliciting, 
he  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  when  proffered. 
In  ail  these  employments  he  maintained  the  same  serene  and  lofty 
character — neither  arrogant  to  his  inferiors  nor  servile  to  the  King. 
But  all  his  merit  could  not  shield  him  from  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  popularity ; and  he  found,  as  Shrewsbury  afterwards  observed 
in  a letter  to  himself,  that  “ ours  is  a country  that  will  not  bo 
“served;  satisfied  neither  with  those  in  affairs,  nor  with  those 
“ who  decline  them  (1).”  in  1701  he  was  assailed  by  a parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  chiefly  for  his  share  in  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion ; and  so  formidable  was  the  outcry  against  him,  that  King 
William,  well  as  he  knew  his  innocence,  and  highly  as  he  prized 
his  services,  had,  even  before  iiis  trial,  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  seals.  His  personal  mortifications,  however, 
never  drove  him  into  political  rancour.  He  remained  for  several 
years  in  dignified  exclusion  from  office,  observing  rather  than  op- 
posing the  Government,  and  dividing  his  time  between  the  duties 
of  a peerage  aud  the  pursuits  of  science.  In  the  former  he  w as 
considered  a leader  of  his  party ; in  the  latter  he  w as  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  one  of  those  to  whose  exertions 
the  union  with  Scotland  is  principally  due.  In  1708  he  became 
President  of  the  Council  to  the  great  Whig  Administration.  In 
1710  he  resigned  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  aud  was  again 
conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.  But  age  and  infirmities 
were  now  creeping  upon  him,  and  he  suffered  from  paralytic  at- 
tacks, which  have  been  ascribed  to  perhaps  the  only  blemish  in  his 
private  life — an  excessive  passion  for  women  (2).  His  great  fa- 
culties gradually  sunk  from  their  former  energy  into  torpor,  and 
from  torpor  into  imbecility;  and  at  his  deatli  he  had  for  some  time 
survived  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  his- 
tory, I know  not  where  to  find  a more  upright  and  unsullied  public 
character  than  that  of  Somers.  He  had  contracted  nothing  of  the 
baseness  and  venality  of  his  age.  He  had  touched  pitch,  and  was 
not  defiled.  In  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  was  one  of  those 
divine  men,  who,  like  a chapel  in  a palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  He  had  all 
the  knowledge,  but  none  of  the  pedantry,  of  his  profession.  He 
loved  the  law  of  England,  not  as  mo  many  seem  to  love  it,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  dross  that  defiles  it — for  the  gibberish  which 
still  clings  to  its  language — for  Uie  mummeries  into  which  some  of 
its  forms  have  grown.  He  loved  the  law  of  England  as  Uie  ar- 


(1)  Letter  from  Homo.  July  5.  170*.  an  impartial  writer  ia  compelled,  however  reluc- 

(*}  Oa  this  poiot  we  should  utterly  disregard  tantly.  to  admit  the  testimony  of  Lord  bomersa 
such  libels  «•*  thoi*  of  Mrs.  Mauley.  (New  AU-  own  kinaman  and  admirer,  Mr  Cooksey.  (Ob- 
lantia,  vei.  it.  p.  se,  etc.)  But  it  scans  to  me  that  serration*,  etc.  p.  §6.) 
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nioury  from  which,  when  threatened  either  by  democracy  or  by 
despotism,  we  may  draw  our  readiest  weapons,  and  which  may 
prevent  recourse  to  any  others.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was  no  less 
deeply  skilled,  having  most  attentively  studied  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  political  interests  of  Europe.  As  a speaker,  his  reasoning 
was  close  and  powerful,  his  diction  flowing  and  manly.  The  na- 
tural warmth  of  his  temper,  which  he  so  successfully  mastered 
in  politics,  glowed  unrestrained  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends ; 
and  as  no  man  was  ever  more  deserving  of  the  veneration  of  pos- 
terity, so  no  one  was  ever  more  beloved  in  private  life. 

During  the  time  that  the  Ministers  were  carrying  the  Septennial 
Act  and  their  other  measures  through  Parliament,  they  had  another 
struggle,  almost  as  important  and  far  more  difficult  to  maintain, 
at  Court.  The  King’s  impatience  to  revisit  his  German  dominions 
could  no  longer  be  stemmed.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  confidential 
advisers  pointed  out  to  him  the  unpopularity  that  must  attend,  and 
the  dangers  that  might  follow,  his  departure  at  such  a crisis ; their 
resistance  only  chafed  instead  of  curbing  his  Majesty,  and  at  length 
the  Ministers  let  go  the  reins.  Two  great  obstacles,  however, 
still  remained  to  delay  his  journey — first,  the  restraining  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and,  secondly,  his  jealousy  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whom,  in  his  absence,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  invest 
with  some  share  at  least  of  power  and  sovereign  authority. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  it  might  have  been  met  in  two 
modes;  by  proposing  to  Parliament  cither  an  occasional  exception, 
or  a total  repeal  of  the  restraining  clause.  The  former  would 
certainly  have  been  the  more  safe  and  constitutional  course,  but 
the  latter  was  thought  the  most  respectful,  and  accordingly  prefer- 
red. Accustomed  as  George  was  to  foreign  habits,  and  attached 
to  his  Hanoverian  subjects,  his  ardent  desire  to  visit  them  should 
be  considered  a misfortune  indeed  to  our  country,  yet  by  no  means 
a blemish  in  his  character.  But  it  certainly  behoved  the  legisla- 
ture to  hold  fast  the  invaluable  safeguard  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed against  his  foreign  partialities.  It  might,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed by  a superficial  observer,  that  the  repeal  of  the  restraining 
clause,  when  proposed  by  Sir  John  Cope  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  have  been  encountered  with  a strenuous  opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  it  passed  without  a single  dissentient  voice;  the 
W higs  and  the  friends  of  Government  supporting  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  and  the  Tories  delighted  %t  the  prospect  that  his  Majesty’s 
departure  would  expose  his  person  to  unpopularity  and  his  affairs 
to  confusion. 

The  jealousy  which  George  the  First  entertained  of  his  son  was 
no  new  feeling.  It  had  existed  even  at  Hanover,  and  been  since 
inflamed  by  an  insidious  motion  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  out  of  the  Civil  List,  100,0001.  should  be  allotted  as  a 
separate  revenue  for  the  Prince  of  W'ales.  The  motion  was  over- 
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ruled  by  the  Ministerial  party,  and  its  rejection  offended  the  Prince 
as  much  as  its  proposal  had  the  King.  In  fact,  it  is  remarkable 
as  a peculiarity  either  of  representative  government,  or  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  that,  since  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  thoroughly  established,  and  since  that  family  has  reigned, 
the  heirs  apparent  have  always  beenon  ill  terms  with  the  sovereign. 
There  have  been  four  Princes  of  Wales  since  the  death  of  Anne, 
and  all  the  four  have  gone  into  bitter  Opposition.  “ That  family,” 
said  Lord  Cartcrel,  one  day  in  full  council,  “always  has  quarrelled, 
“ and  always  will  quarrel  from  generation  to  generation." 

Such  being  his  Majesty’s  feelings,  he  was  unwilling  to  intrust 
the  Prince  with  the  government  in  his  absence,  unless  by  joining 
other  persons  in  the  commission,  and  limiting  his  power  by  the 
most  rigorous  restrictions.  Through  the  channel  of  Bernsdorf,  his 
principal  favourite,  he  communicated  his  idea  to  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  desired  them  to  deliberate  upon  it.  The  answer 
of  Lord  Townshend  to  Bernsdorf  is  still  preserved  (1).  He  first 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  recapitulating  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  objections  to  the  King’s  departure,  and  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  the  Ministers  having  carefully  perused  the  precedents, 
found  no  instance  of  persons  being  joined  in  commission  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  few,  if  any,  of  restrictions  upon  such  com- 
missions ; and  that  they  were  of  opinion,  “ that  the  constant  tenour 
“ of  ancient  practice  could  not  conveniently  be  receded  from.” 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  King  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
severe in  his  design.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  the  Prince  the 
title  of  Regent,  he  named  him  Guardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieu- 
tenant— an  office  unknow  n in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Black 
Prince  (2).  He  also  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  he 
suspected  of  abetting  and  exciting  his  son  in  ambitious  views,  and 
who,  as  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Prince,  had  constant  and  easy 
access  to  his  person,  should  be  dismissed  from  that  and  all  his 
other  employments.  Having  thus  settled,  or  rather  unsettled, 
matters,  George  began  his  journey  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  was 
attended  by  Stanhope ; the  other  Secretary,  Lord  Tow  nshend,  being 
detained  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife  in  England. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  this  period  the  popularity  of  George 
the  First  was  by  no  means  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  judicious  choice  of  ministers,  or  from  his  personal  justice 
and  benevolence  of  disposition.  These  qualities,  indeed,  were  not 
denied  by  the  multitude,  but  they  justly  complained  of  the  extreme 
rapacity  and  venality  of  his  foreign  attendants.  Coming  from  a 
poor  electorate,  a flight  of  hungry  Hanoverians,  like  so  many 
famished  vultures,  fell  with  keen  eyes  and  bended  talons  on  the 
0 

(I)  II  li  dated  May  aid  printed  in  Coie'i  Imposed  upon  the  authority  of  the  crlnce  of 

Walpole . rot.  II.  p.  W.  W'alea.  They  are  daicd  July  a.  1116.  and  may  no 

(t  yhero  were,  moreoicr,  aeyeral  rwlrictlona  aeon  In  Coxe't  MSS.  toI.  1*1.  Brit  Mu». 
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fruitful  soil  of  England.  Bolhmar  and  Bcrnsdorf,  looking  to  the 
example  of  King  William’s  foreign  favourites,  expected  peerages 
and  grants  of  land,  and  were  deeply  offended  at  the  limitations  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  Robelhon,  the  King’s  private  secretary, 
whilst  equally  fond  of  money,  was  still  more  mischievous  and 
meddling ; he  was  of  French  extraction,  and  of  broken  fortunes : a 
prying,  impertinent,  venomous  creature,  for  ever  crawling  in 
some  slimy  intrigue.  All  these,  and  many  others,  even  down  to 
Mahomet  and  Mustapha,  two  Turks  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  were 
more  than  suspected  of  taking  money  for  recommendations  to  the 
King,  and  making  a shameful  traffic  of  his  favour. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  public  odium  fell  upon  the 
King’s  foreign  mistresses.  The  chief  of  these,  Herrengard  Me- 
lesina  Von  Schulenburg,  was  created  by  his  Majesty  Duchess  of 
Munster  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kendal 
in  the  English.  She  had  no  great  share  of  beauty;  but  with 
George  the  First  a bulky  figure  was  sufficient  attraction.  To  in- 
tellect she  could  make  still  less  pretension.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  had  married  her  niece,  tells  us  that  she  was  little  better  than 
an  idiot ; and  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  fact,  that 
one  morning,  after  the  death  of  her  Royal  lover,  she  fancied  that 
he  flew  into  her  window  in  the  form  of  a raven,  and  accordingly 
gave  the  bird  a most  respectful  reception.  She  affected  great  de- 
votion, and  sometimes  attended  several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day ; perhaps  with  the  view  of  countenancing 
a report  which  prevailed,  though  1 believe  without  foundation, 
that  the  King  had  married  her  with  the  left  hand,  according  to  the 
German  custom.  Her  rapacity  was  very  great  and  very  success- 
ful. After  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  no  Master  of 
the  Horse  was  appointed  for  several  years,  the  profits  of  the  place 
being  paid  to  the  Duchess ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  secret 
emoluments  for  patronage  and  recommendations  far  surpassed  any 
outward  account  of  her  receipts.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  more  than 
once  declared  of  her  (but  this  was  after  the  death  of  George  the 
First),  that  she  would  have  sold  the  King’s  honour  for  a shilling 
advance  to  the  best  bidder. 

The  second  mistress,  Sophia  Baroness  Kilmanscck,  created 
Countess  of  Darlington,  was  younger  and  more  handsome  than  her 
rival ; but,  like  her,  unwieldy  in  person,  and  rapacious  in  cha- 
racter. She  had  no  degree  either  of  talent  or  information,  it  being 
apparently  the  aim  of  George,  in  all  his  amours,  to  shun  with  the 
greatest  care  the  overpowering  dissertations  of  a learned  lady  (1). 

(1)  This  »ort  of  feeling  (a  well  expressed  in  tho  *•  lea  re  litre  lion  me  repoaaUJiflMgintUon.’’  (Yol.  I. 
protended  memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barry  : “ J’al-  p.  147.) 
maU  a lea  YOir,”  she  says  of  two  blockheads ; 
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The  journey  of  the  King  from  England  was  marked  by  important 
negotiations  in  foreign  affairs,  and  by  a violent  schism  in  the  do- 
mestic administration.  Both  of  these,  as  involving  in  no  ordinary 
degree  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  principal 
statesmen,  require  from  the  historian  a particular  detail. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  at  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  he  had  not  a single  secure  ally  but  the  States-General,  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia.  Even  the  latter  was  fre- 
quently estranged  from  him,  and  every  other  power  in  Europe 
seemed  either  indifferent  or  hostile.  The  Pretender,  backed  by  a 
large  party  at  home,  stationed  in  Lorraine,  as  on  a neighbouring 
watch-tower,  ready  to  descend  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
and  secretly  assisted  with  gold  from  Spain  and  arms  from  France, 
bad,  since  that  time,  shaken  the  state  to  its  foundations  in  a most 
dangerous  rebellion.  Nor  had  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  by 
any  means  quelled  the  spirit  or  blasted  the  hopes  of  his  party.  It 
was  every  where  raising  its  head,  and  preparing  for  a fresh  attempt ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  at  large  were  murmuring  at  the 
oppressive  and  unwonted  burden  of  a standing  army,  which,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  equally  dangerous  to  disband  or  to  maintain.  On  the 
whole,  it  plainly  appeared  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  restor- 
ation of  quietand  security,  unless  France,  our  nearest  and  most  for- 
midable neighbour,  and  the  pow  er  that  could  afford  by  far  the  great- 
est aid  to  the  Pretender,  should  be  effectually  detached  from  his  ca  use. 

Now,  to  effect  this  necessary  object,  cither  of  two  plans  might 
be  pursued.  The  first  and  most  obvious  was  to  follow  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  form  a close  connection  with  the 
States-General  and  the  Emperor,  so  as  to  compel  France  to  dis- 
miss the  Pretender,  and  his  principal  partisans,  Mar  and  Ormond, 
from  all  her  dominions  or  dependencies.  But  to  this  course  there 
were  strong,  and  indeed  invincible,  objections.  The  protracted 
struggle  of  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  with  respect  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  the  bitter  animosity  which  had  thereby 
arisen  on  both  sides,  prevented  any  close  and  cordial  onion  be- 
tween them.  Nor  was  the  Emperor  friendly  to  King  George,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover ; he  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy  the  claims 
upon  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  which  will  presently  be  noticed ; and 
without  relinquishing  these,  it  would  have  been  impossible  at  that 
juncture  to  enter  into  a thorough  concert  of  measures  with  the 
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Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  Statcs-Gcneral,  it  is  true,  had  no  such 
jealousy;  but  their  administration,  once  so  active  and  able,  was 
daily  lapsing  more  and  more  into  weakness  and  imbecility  : “ it 
“ is  now,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  the  British  Minister  at  the 
Hague  (1),  “ a many-headed,  headless  Government,  containing  as 
“ many  masters  as  minds.”  Their  torpid  obstinacy,  which  had  so 
often  defied  even  the  master  mind  of  Marlborough,  was  far  beyond 
the  control  of  any  other  English  minister.  Besides,  what  sufficient 
inducements  could  be  held  out  to  them  or  the  Emperor  for  in- 
curring the  hazard  of  another  war?  Would  the  Catholics  of 
Vienna  be  so  very  zealous  for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession? Would  the  Austrian  politicians — at  all  times  eminently 
selfish — consider  the  banishment  of  the  Pretender  from  France 
as  more  than  a merely  English  object?  Would  they  risk  every 
thing  to  promote  it  ? Why,  even  when  their  own  dearest  in- 
terests were  at  issue— when  the  monarchy  of  Spain  w'as  the  stake 
— they  had  shown  a remarkable  slackness  and  indifference. 
“ We  look  upon  the  House  of  Austria,”  said  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  1711,  “as  a party  who  sues  for  a great  estate  in  forma  pau- 
“ peris-  (2).”  And  he  adds  elsewhere  : “ I never  think  of  the 
“ conduct  of  that  family  without  recollecting  the  image  of  a man 
“ braiding  a rope  of  hay,  whilst  his  ass  bites  it  off  at  the  other 
“ end  (3).”  Ou  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  in  1716,  that  the 
utmost  to  which  the  Stales-General  and  the  Emperor  could  be 
brought,  wasa  defensive  alliance  with  England,  incase  of  aggression 
from  France  or  other  powers ; and  such  alliances  were  accordingly 
concluded  with  Holland  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  with  the 
Emperor  on  the  25th  of  May,  with  a mutual  guarantee  of  terri- 
tory (4) ; but  these  still  left  the  desired  removal  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents  unaccomplished. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  second  plan  for 
attaining  this  great  object;  namely,  by  treaty  and  friendly  union 
with  France  herself.  Nor  were  there  wanting,  since  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  many  circumstances  highly  favourable  to 
such  views.  The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects, adopted  a different  political  course.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the 
Jacobites  were  in  arms  in  Scotland,  he  clung  to  thebopcof  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Stuarts ; or,  in  other  words,  the  establishment  in  Eng- 
land of  an  entirely  French  policy.  But  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  return  of  the  Pretender  having  dissipated,  or  at  leastdelayed, 
all  such  hopes,  and  the  Regent  considering  the  new  Government  of 
Eugland  as  more  firmly  established,  seriously  turned  his  mind  to 
the  advantage  which  might  arise  to  him  from  a friendly  union  with 

(1)  See  hit  Life  by  C oie,  p.  It.  “ wrong  in  almost  every  thing  he  doe*.'’  To  Lord 

(!)  To  Mr.  Drummond,  August  7.  1711.  Sunderland,  June  *7.  1707. 

(8)  To  Mr.  Drummond,  January  5.  1711.  Marl-  (4)  Seo  Lamberty,  Mem  tol.  U.  p.  881.  and 
borough  himself  waa  sometimes  provoked  Into  p.  471. 
similar  expressions  The  emperor  Is  in  the 
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it.  Besides  the  public  interests  of  France,  he  had  also  personal 
objects  at  stake ; and  he  looked  to  the  chance  of  his  own  succession 
to  the  throne.  Not  that  he  had  even  for  a single  moment,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree,  formed  any  design  against  the  rights  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth;  with  all  his  failings  (and  he  had  very  many)  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  certainly  a man  of  honour  in  public,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  pure  and  above  reproach  than  his  care  of  his  infant 
sovereign.  But  he  might  fairly  and  justly  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  the  life  of  a sickly  boy  might  prematurely  end ; on  which 
event  the  Regent  would  have  become  the  legitimate  heir,  since  the 
birthright  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  had  been  solemnly  renounced. 
It  was,  however,  generally  understood,  that  in  such  a case  Philip 
was  not  disposed  to  be  bound  by  his  renunciation ; and,  in  fact, 
in  his  position,  he  might  disclaim  it  with  some  show  of  plausibility, 
since  his  own  rights  upon  the  Spanish  Crow  n were  only  founded 
upon  the  invalidity  of  a renunciation  precisely  similar.  His 
grandmother,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  marriage  with 
the  King  of  France,  had  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for  herself 
and  her  descendants,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
Yet  her  grandson  was  now  reigning  at  Madrid.  How  could,  then, 
that  grandson  be  expected  cordially  to  concur  in  the  principle  that 
renunciations  are  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  cheerfully  forego  the 
sceplre  of  France  if  once  placed  within  his  grasp? 

Foreseeing  this  opposition,  and  not  without  apprehensions  that 
the  King  of  Spain  might,  mcanw  hilc,  attempt  to  wrest  the  Regency 
from  his  hands,  the  Iiukc  of  Orleans  was  anxious  to  provide  him- 
self with  foreign  support,  and  knew  that  none  could  be  stronger 
than  a guarantee  from  England  of  the  succession  to  the  House  of 
Orleans.  For  this  object  he  was  w illing,  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  make  corresponding  concessions.  Such  a guarantee  would 
also,  not  merely  thus  indirectly,  but  in  itself,  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  England,  as  tending  to  prevent  that  great  subject  of 
apprehension,  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Crowns  upon 
the  same  head.  Thus,  then,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  and  the 
Palais-Royal  had,  at  this  period,  each  a string  interest  to  enter 
into  friendly  and  confidential  relations  with  each  other.  This 
was  first  perceived  and  acted  upon  by  the  Regent.  Townshend(l) 
and  Stanhope  were  for  some  lime  reluctant  to  enter  into  a close 
alliance  with  their  ancient  enemies;  but  gradually  saw  itsexpe- 

(I)  Coie  tells  ns  In  his  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  “ any  further  encasement*  with  the  Regent,  par- 
that  * Town»bend  was  the  original  adviser  and  “ licularly  with  respect  to  the  succession  would 
*•  promoter  of  the  French  treaty,  and  had  era-  “ only  serve  to  strengthen  the  Regent,  and  to  put 
*•  dually  surmounted  the  Indifference  of  the  King.  “ it  in  his  power  to  do  the  kitig  greater  mischief. 

•*  the  opposition  of  Sunderland,  and  the  «?l«eppro-  And  l.ord  Townshend  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the 
*•  ballon  of  Stanhope."  But  this  statement  in  his  King,  of  November  II.  1716.  O.  S..  expressly  limits 
first  volume  (p.  W.)  I*  disproved  by  the  does-  the  period  when  he  l>egati  to  approve  and  tor- 
ments which  he  himself  has  published  in  the  ward  this  French  treaty  to  the  time  when  » 
second.  On  Ang.  17.  1716,  O.  S.,  Mr.  Poyntz  Abbe  Dubois  was  lir»l  sent  by  the  Regent  o 
writes  to  Stanhope.  *•  His  majesty  knows  that  Hague. 

“ Lord  Townshend  has  long  been  of  opinion  that 
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diency,  and  without  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  King,  who 
very  soon,  as  wTe  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  became  still  more  anxious 
for  it  than  themselves. 

Another  matter  of  negotiation  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  had  commenced  even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  the  question  of  Mardyke.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  Louis  had  bound  himself  to  demolish  the  port  at  Dunkirk. 
This  he  had  accordingly  performed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
begun  a new  canal  at  Mardyke,  upon  the  same  coast,  which  works 
produced  a great  ferment  in  England,  and  became  the  immediate 
subject  of  remonstrance  with  the  Court  of  Versailles(t).  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  urged  that  such  a construction  was  an  evident 
breach  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  treaty ; and  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  when  they  stipulated  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk,  never  could  have  intended  that  another  and  a better 
harbour  should  be  opened  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  answered  that  Mardyke  was  not  Dunkirk ; that  the 
King  of  France  had  faithfully  performed  his  agreement;  and  that, 
having  done  so,  there  wras  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to 
deprive  him  of  the  natural  right  of  a sovereign  to  construct  any 
works  he  pleased  within  his  own  dominions.  Beyond  such 
counter-statements  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  negoti- 
ation ; and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  French  might  be  enabled 
to  profit  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  in 
not  expressly  guarding  against  such  a contingency  in  a separate 
article.  But  when  the  Regent  became  anxious  for  the  friendship 
of  England,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  much,  if  not  all,  of 
his  pretensions  at  Mardyke.  He  withdrew  the  negotiation  from 
the  reluctant  and  unfriendly  management  of  Mr.  de  Chateauneuf, 
the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  and  he  determined  to  intrust  it 
to  his  own  most  confidential  adviser,  the  Abbe  (2)  Dubois. 

The  Abb6  Dubois,  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  was 
at  this  time  sixty  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a poor  apothecary, 
near  Limoges.  Young  Dubois  came  to  Paris  in  hopes  of  a bursar- 
ship  at  a college ; but  failing  in  this  object,  he  combined  an  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  with  the  means  of  livelihood  by  acting  as 
servant  to  the  Principal.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a tradesman  named  Maroy ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  young 
Maroy,  who  in  the  days  of  his  poverty  had  been  his  pupil,  in  the 
days  of  his  greatness  became  one  of  his  postilions.  A more  fa- 


(!)  See  Lord  Stair's  Journal  at  Paris,  In  the 
Hardwicke  Hate  Papers,  vol.  W.  p.  fit*. 

(l)  I use  the  word  Abbe  as  most  consistent  with 
the  present  custom,  although  1 believe  that  In 
sterling  English  writing  the  word  Abbot  should 
be  employed  to  denote  not  only  the  real  superior 
oft  monastery,  but  also  Uio  titular  distinction 
common  amongst  the  French  clergy.  I bud  it 
used  In  the  latter  seme  by  the  best  w riters  of  the 
best  times  of  our  literature,  In  the  lively  letter* 


ofjlady  M.  W.  Montagu  (vol.  I.  p.  97.  etc.  ed.  1MO). 
the  grave  despatches  of  Bolingbroko  (to  l.onl 
Strafford,  March  7.  1711),  tod  the  masterly  me- 
moirs of  Clarendon  (Life.  vol.  ill.  p.  3*6,  etc. 
Oif.  ed  ).  J lake  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
these  authorities,  having  formerly  been  termed 
“ a bigoted  purist"  for  my  use  of  the  word  Abbot 
in  the  War  of  the  Succession  (fcdin.  Movie* , 
Mo.  cxLL  p.  4W.J. 
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vourable  turn  of  fortune  afterwards  assigned  to  Dubois  a subaltern 
post  in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  the  prince  ' 
and  the  preceptor  soon  became  inseparable  friends.  A ready 
wit,  undaunted  assurance,  and  sagacious  counsels,  recommend- 
ed Dubois,  who,  moreover,  did  not  scruple  to  augment  his  favour 
by  the  most  shameful  services.  His  agency  triumphed  over  the 
virtue  of  rustic  beauties,  and  introduced  them  by  stealth  into  the 
apartments  of  the  young  Duke,  at  the  Palais-Royal;  and,  unlike 
some  other  teachers,  Dubois  always  followed  in  his  own  conduct 
the  same  maxims  which  he  prescribed  or  permitted  to  his  pupil. 
On  completing  this  excellent  education,  the  venerable  ecclesias- 
tic was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Marshal  Tal  • 
lard  in  England,  but  he  always  continued  his  connection  with 
the  Palais-Royal,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
then  of  Orleans,  as  one  of  his  surest  and  most  steady  counsellors. 
He  adhered  to  that  prince  through  good  report  and  ill  report; 
and,  on  returning,  directed  the  political  course  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness with  tbe  highest  degree  of  foresight  and  sagacity.  His 
profligate  character  was,  however,  so  notorious,  that  when 
Philip  became  Regent,  it  was  not  without  much  opposition  and  cla- 
mour (hat  he  could  appoint  him  a counsellor  of  state.  The  Regent’s 
own  words  on  thatoccasion  show  his  true  opinion  of  his  favourite : 

“ Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Abbe,  to  be  a little  honest  (1)!  ” 

The  gross  vices  of  Dubois,  and  his  shamelessness  in  the  high  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  which  he  afterwards  attained,  have  justly 
made  his  name  infamous  w ith  later  limes.  But  they  have  also,  less 
justly  perhaps,  dimmed  his  great  reputation  for  talents.  Where 
any  one  quality  stands  forth  very  prominently  from  a character 
cither  for  good  or  evil,  posterity  in  general  confine  their  attention 
to  that  alone,  and  merge  every  other  in  it.  We  remember  that 
Dubois  was  most  unprincipled — w'c  forget  that  he  was  most  able. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  French  statesman  of  the 
last  century  who  more  thoroughly  understood  at  once  the  foreign 
relations  and  the  domestic  administration  of  his  country,  or  who 
brought  more  skill,  resolution,  and  activity  to  promote  them, 
whenever  they  were  combined  with  his  own  aggrandisement. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  vigour  of  an  intellect  which  was  never 
unnerved  cither  by  poverty  in  youth  or  by  pleasure  in  old  age ; 
which  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals  for  power;  and  raised  him  at 
length,  a priest  without  religion  and  a politician  without  honour, 
to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State ! 

Iu  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we  may  also 
observe,  that  even  in  the  smallest  trifles,  this  accomplished  knave 
had  trained  every  faculty  to  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  thoughts 

(I)  “ L’A1>1>«;  an  peu  de  droilare.  je  ten  prte."  I have  found  It  particularly  useful  for  the  nc*o- 
(SeveUngv*.  Memolrca  secret*  du  Cardinal  Dubois,  Unions  at  Hanover  and  the  Hague.  It  ahould  bo 
5 vol*.  Pari*.  1814.)  Ttxi*  Ua  very  valuable  work,  compared  with  the  Euglbh  document*  printed  in 
compiled  from  the  MS.  correspondence  of  Duboln,  Coie's  Walpole, 
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of  others,  and  concealing  his  own.  Thus,  for  example,  he  had 
* accustomed  himself  to  a slight  slammer  in  conversation,  with  tbo 
view  of  never  being  discomposed  by  any  sudden  question,  and  of 
gaining  a few  moments  for  reflection  without  appearing  to  pause  (I). 
Let  us  observe,  likewise,  that,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  success, 
Dubois  was  any  thing  but  happy.  “ Would  to  Heaven,”  said  be 
to  Fontenelle,  when  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  “ that  I were  now 
“ living  in  a garret,  with  a single  servant,  and  fifteen  hundred 
“ francs  a year!  ” 

It  was  Dubois  whom  the  Regent  selected  for  the  negotiation  with 
England,  not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  dexterity,  but  also 
because,  during  his  former  residence  in  that  country,  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  forming  a personal  acquaintance,  and  even 
friendship,  with  Secretary  Stanhope.  He  was  therefore  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  Hague,  at  the  time  of  King  George’s  passage, 
under  the  pretence  of  buying  books  and  pictures,  and  to  endeavour, 
without  any  ostensible  character,  to  sec  Stanhope,  and  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  the  English  Cabinet.  Dubois  fulfilled  this  mission 
with  his  usual  address  : he  had  several  interesting  conferences 
with  Stanhope  (2),  and  convinced  himself  that,  though  there  were 
still  many  difficulties  and  prejudices  in  the  way  of  a treaty,  yet 
that  they  should  not  be  considered  as  insuperable. 

On  hearing  this  opinion,  and  reading  the  minutes  of  what  took 
place  at  the  Hague,  the  Regent  determined  to  employ  Dubois  in 
prosecuting  what  he  had  ably  begun,  and  to  send  him  on  a second 
and  more  decisive  mission.  The  Abbe  accordingly  set  off  for  Hat- 
nover,  which  he  reached  on  the  19th  of  August.  He  was  still 
without  any  public  character,  concealed  his  name,  and  lodged  at 
Stanhope’s  house  (3).  In  his  first  interviews  with  that  minister, 
he  endeavoured,  by  every  artifice,  to  entrap  his  adversary,  and 
obtain  some  advantage  in  the  negotiation.  Thus,  at  the  outset,  he 
offered  none  but  very  insufficient  expedients  w ith  respect  to  Alar- 
dyke,  proposing  little  more  than  to  alter  the  sluices,  w hilst  the  saute 
depth  of  water  was  still  to  be  preserved;  and  attempting  to  perplex 
the  whole  matter  by  a great  burner  of  draughts  and  other  papers, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Stanhope,  in  answer,  expressed 
himself  determined  not  to  recede  in  any  respect  from  his  original 
demand.  “As  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  ” says 
Stanhope,  “ I offered  to  draw  up  an  article  with  him,  expressing 
“ his  Majesty’s  guarantee  of  the  same  to  the  Dukaof  Orleans  in  as 


(1)  Horn,  do  Si.  Simon.  vol.  ill.  p.  190.  ed.  im. 

(1)  July,  1716.  See  tbo  Memoircs  sorrel*  do 
Sevellnges,  vol.  I.  p.  169 — t08  . for  an  ample 
detail  of  these  conferences,  taken  from  the  mi- 
nates  of  Dubois. 

(3)  Hanover  was  at  that  porlod  not  a little  over- 
flowing with  strangers.  Lady  M \V.  Montagu 
describes  the  scene  in  her  usual  lively  style : 
**  The  vast  number  of  English  crowd*  the  t«va 


“ so  much,  it  Is  very  good  luck  to  get  one  sorry 
" room  in  a miserable  tavern.  I dined  to-day 
“ with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  thinks 
••  him >elf  very  happy  to  hard  two  wretched  par- 
" loan  in  anion....  The  Mug’s  cotnpany  of  French 
“ comedians  play  here  every  night : they  are 
*•  well  dressed,  and  some  of  them  not  bad  actors. 
“ His  Majesty  dines  and  sups  constantly  in  pub- 
'•  Ik.”  To  the  Countess  of  Bristol,  Nov,  ts.  1716. 
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“ strong  terms  as  he  could  suggest ; but  when  we  came  close  to  the 
u point.  1 found  that,  notwithstanding  the  guarantee*  of  this  suc- 
“ cession  be  the  only  true  and  real  motive  which  induces  the  Re- 
“ gent  to  seek  his  Majesty’s  friendship,  yet  the  Abbe  was  instructed 
“ rather  to  have  it  brought  in  as  an  accessory  to  the  treaty,  than 
“ to  have  an  article  so  framed  as  to  make  it  evident  that  was  his 
“ only  drift  and  intent.  He  insisted,  therefore,  very  strongly  for 
“ three  days,  that  his  Majesty  should  in  this  treaty  guarantee  the 
“ Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  6th  article  of  which  treaty  contains  every 
“ thing  which  relates  to  the  succession  of  the  Crow  n of  France  (t).” 
Jl  might  easily  be  shown  how  much  embarrassment  and  danger 
would  have  resulted  to  the  new  Government  of  England,  had  they 
been  unwarily  drawn  in  to  accept  this  insidious  proposal,  and  to 
guarantee  the  whole  treaty  so  shamefully  concluded  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Stanhope  accordingly  met  this  request  with  a positive 
refusal.  “ The  Abbe,  finding  me  thus  peremptory,  talked  of  going 
“away  immediately,  which  threat  I bore  very  patiently;  but, 
“ thinking  belter  of  it,  he  brought  himself  to  be  satisfied,  if  an  ar- 
“ tide  should  be  inserted  to  guarantee  the  4th,  5th,  and  6lh  articles 
“ of  the  Treaty  ofUtrecht  between  France  and  England,  and  the 
“ 31st  between  France  and  Holland,  the  two  former  of  which  relate 
“ only  to  the  succession  of  England,  and  the  two  latter  contain 
“ every  thing  which  concerns  that  of  France,  and  the  renuncia- 
“ tions  upon  which  it  is  founded.'1  This  scheme  not  being  liable 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  former,  Stanhope  drew  up  an  article 
accordingly,  and  laid  it  before  the  King,  who  approved  of  it,  and 
desired  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  Dubois  to  consent  to  it, 
“ which,  however,”  adds  Stanhope,  “ it  has  cost  me  three  days’ 
“ wrangling  to  do.” 

As  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  the  Abbe  made  no  difficulties,  but 
offered  three  expedients,  by  which  the  Pretender  would  be  sent 
beyond  the  Alps,  cither  before  or  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  Reserving  the  option  of  one  of  these,  and  leaving 
the  article  of  Mardyke  to  be  determined  in  England,  tho  prelimina- 
ries were  conditionally  signed  by  Stanhope  and  Dubois,  and  imme- 
diately forwarded  both  to  London  and  to  the  Hague,  it  having  been 
intended  from  the  first  that  the  treaty  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
triple  one,  so  as  to  include  the  Dutch ; and  they,  on  their  part, 
eagerly  entering  into  these  views,  and  seeing  the  wisdom  of  closely 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  England  (: 2 ). 

On  receiving  the  preliminaries,  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Me- 
thuen, who  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  during  Stanhope's  absence, 


» 


(lj  Despatch  from  Secretary  Stanhope  to  Lord 
Townshend.  dated  Aug.  *4.  1716,  and  primed  in 
Coins  Walpole,  sol.  II.  P-  M-7*.  “ contatru  a 
foil  account  of  the  whole  negotiation  at  Hanover. 
Ke«  also  the  Me  mo  l res  de  Sen-Huge*,  toI.  I.  p.  M3 
— ttl. 

1. 


(2)  Lord  Townshend  oven  complalued  of  their 
being  too  anxious  to  treat-11  that  forward  dlspo- 
“ sltlon  which  appears  In  too  many  there  for 
“ negotiating  with  France.”  Mr.  PoynU  to  Se- 
cretary Stanhope,  Sept.  «.  1716.  O.  s.  Coxes 
Walpole. 
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expressed  entire  satisfaction,  and  only  doubled  whether  the  Re- 
gent would  ever  consent  to  demolish  Mardyke  in  the  manner  re- 
quired (1).  Their  first  interview  with  M.  Iberville,  who  was 
sent  over  from  France  to  conclude  that  article  with  them,  con- 
firmed their  apprehensions ; “ it  being  very  plain,”  writes  Mr. 
Poyntz,  “ by  the  course  of  the  negotiation  with  him,  that  though 
“ the  draining  of  the  waters  is  made  the  pretence  yet  the  main- 
“ taining  a depth  sufficient  to  admit  men-of-war  and  privateers  is 
“ the  real  aim  of  the  French  (2).”  But  three  days  more  entirely 
changed  the  scene.  “ My  Lord  Townshcnd  and  Mr.  Methuen 
“ make  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  so 
“ soon,  after  what  I had  Uic  honour  to  write  to  you  in  my  last, 
“ lhat  M.  Iberville  has  given  in  a paper,  by  which  he  consents 
“ to  ruin  the  fascinages,  and  to  reduce  the  sluice  to  the  breadth  of 
“ sixteen  feet,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  skilful  of  our  sea 
“ officers,  as  w ell  as  engineers,  will  more  effectually  exclude  ships 
“ of  war  and  privateers  than  what  wTas  first  proposed  in  the  paper 
“ annexed  to  his  Majesty’s  project.  They  impute  this  alteration 
“ in  the  conduct  of  the  Regent  partly  to  the  perplexed  slate  of  his 
“ own  affairs,  and  partly  to  his  having  a better  opinion  of  his  Ma- 

“ jesty’s  than  heretofore But,  be  the  cause  what  it  will, 

“ they  think  they  have  the  justest  cause  to  felicitate  his  Majesty 
“ on  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with  France,  as  an  event  not  more 
‘‘  glorious  in  itself  than  advantageous  in  its  consequences  (3).’’ 
Thus,  then,  every  obstacle  to  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  most 
happily  removed,  and  nothing  wanting  to  the  treaty  but  its  final 
ratification. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  King’s  relations  with  the,  northern 
powers  was  growing  very  critical.  On  coming  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  his  Majesty  had  by  no  means  enlarged  his  views  from  the 

arrow  bounds  of  the  Electorate.  His  pride  in  his  new  dominions 
never  at  all  diverted  his  thoughts,  or  slackened  his  zeal  for  merely 
Hanoverian  objects.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  had  alw’ays 
been  tin  acquisition  of  the  former  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  rich  districts,  which,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  had  been 
secularised  and  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  ever  since  possessed  by  that 
power.  But  the  daring  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
now  King  of  Sweden,  as  at  first  it  had  led  him  forward  to  victory, 
so  at  last  drew  upon  him  the  depredations  of  all  his  neighbours. 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Saxons,  Prussians,  Muscovites — all  gathered 
round  to  attack  and  despoil  the  fallen  lion.  Frederick  the  Fourth 
of  Denmark  especially  had,  in  1712,  conquered  Sleswick,  Holstein, 
Bremen,  and  Yerdcn ; during  which  time  Charles,  having  (led  into 

(1)  Mr.  Poynlx'e  despatch  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  (j)  Mr.  PoynU  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept.  11. 

*!.  1716,  O.  S.,  printed  in  Coxe'e  Walpolo.  1718.0.  S.  Coxe  s Walpole. 

(i)  Despatch  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept.  8. 

17ifl,  0.  S . printed  In  Coxe's  Walpole. 
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Turkey  after  his  defeat  at  Pullawa,  remained  obstinately  fixed  at 
Bender,  and  showed  a romantic  pride  in  withstanding  both  the  or- 
ders of  the  Sultan  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  At  length, 
however,  starting  from  his  lethargy  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions, 
he  set  off,  travelled  incognito  through  Germany,  and  suddenly 
arrived  at  his  town  of  Stralsund,  in  November,  1714,  before  it  was 
known  there  that  he  had  even  quitted  Bender.  His  return  made 
the  enemies  of  Sweden  tremble  for  their  prey ; and  Frederick  of 
Denmark,  hopeless  of  retaining  all  the  conquests  he  had  made, 
determined  to  sacrifice  a share,  in  order  to  secure  the  rest.  YV  ith 
this  view,  he,  inJuly,1715,  ratified  a treaty  with  George  as ‘Elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  by  w hich  he  agreed  to  put  Bremen  and  Verden  in 
possession  of  his  Electoral  Highness,  on  condition  that  George 
should  pay  150,000/.,  and  join  the  coalition  against  Sweden. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a British  squadron,  undqr 
Sir  John  Norris,  had  been  sent  into  the  Baltic,  ostensibly  to  protect 
our  trade  from  Swedish  depredations,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of 
compelling  Sweden  to  cede  the  provinces  of  the  YVeser,  and  accept 
a sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  them.  Charles,  however,  was 
not  dismayed — only  the  more  exasperated  by  these  proceedings; 
and  far  from  yielding  to  George,  entered  eagerly,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find,  into  the  Jacobite  cabals  against  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  thalTownshend,  YY  alpole,  Stanhope,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ministers  of  George  the  First,  entirely  approved  of  his 
treaty  with  Denmark.  Even  after  Tow  nshend  had  left  office  in 
disgust,  we  find  him,  in  a letter  to  Pensionary  Slingeland,  strongly 
urging  his  opinion  that  w ithout  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  and  for  the  sake  of  England  only,  it  w as  most  desirable  that 
Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  wrested  from  Sweden  and  annexed 
to  the  Electorate  (1).  He  might  plausibly  show  the  ill  use  which 
Sweden  had  often  made  of  these  territories — her  usual  connection 
with  France — the  consequent  influence  of  both  these  States  on  the 
politics  of  the  Empire — and  the  importance  of  the  Elbe  and  YVeser 
being  open  to  British  commerce.  On  these  grounds  it  is  certain 
that  England  had  an  interest  in  the  cession.  But  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  this  interest  was  small,  contingent,  and  remote ; and  that 
if  any  other  Prince  than  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  been  King  of 
England,  the  latter  power  would  never  have  concluded  such  trea- 
ties, nor  run  such  hazards  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  former, 
with  so  slight  a prospect  of  advantage  to  itself. 

But  the  territories  of  Bremen  and  Y'erden  were  not  the  only 
points  at  issue  : another  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  the  North. 
The  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  had  already  begun  to  make  his 
people,  so  lately  unknow  n or  despised,  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
other  European  powers ; and  one  of  his  chief  and  most  dangerous 

(I)  SM  Coio'l  W«lpol«,  TOl.  I.  p.  n. 
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designs  was  to  obtain  a footing  in  the  Empire.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  to  whom  he  had  given  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  of 
some  differences  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  country  between  the 
Duke  and  his  subjects  (1).  He  unexpectedly  poured  a large  body 
of  troops  into  the  Duchy,  and,  on  some  remonstrances  from  Den- 
mark, publicly  threatened  that  he  would  quarter  a part  of  them  in 
the  Danish  territories.  Such  daring  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
could  not  fail  to  be  warmly  resented  both  by  the  Emperor  and  by 
the  smaller  German  Sovereigns;  and  George  the  First,  being  then 
at  Hanover,  was  not  among  those  least  offended  or  alarmed.  There 
was,  moreover,  great  personal  animosity  between  him  and  the 
Czar,  though  with  scarcely  any  ground  for  it  (2) ; but  differences 
which  have  once  arisen  from  trilling  causes  are  generally  found  to 
be  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  their  origin. 
George  sent  his  favourite  counsellor,  Bernsdorf,  to  Stanhope  with 
a project  “ to  crush  the  Czar  immediately ; to  secure  his  ships,  and 
“ even  to  seize  his  person,  to  be  kept  till  his  troops  shall  have  eva- 
“ cuated  Denmark  and  Germany.”  Stanhope  went  directly  to  the 
King,  whom  he  found  very  anxious  that  such  orders  should  be 
sent  to  Sir  John  Norris.  But  Stanhope  would  consent  to  no  further 
1 instructions  than  that  Sir  John  should  join  his  remonstrances  with 
those  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  thus  very  properly  avoiding  any 
decisive  steps  until  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  other  Mi- 
nisters in  England.  To  Lord  Townshend  he  himself  wrote  thus  r 
“ 1 shall  check  my  own  nature,  which  was  ever  inclined  to 
“ bold  strokes,  till  I can  hear  from  you.  But  you  will  easily  ima- 
“ gine  how  I shall  daily  be  pressed  to  send  orders  to  Sir  John 
“ Norris.  The  truth  is,  I see  no  daylight  through  these  affairs.  We 
“ may  easily  master  the  Czar  if  we  go  briskly  to  work,  and  that 
“ this  be  thought  a right  measure.  But  how  far  Sweden  may  lie 
“ thereby  enabled  to  disturb  us  in  Britain,  you  must  judge.  If  the 
“ Czar  be  let  alone,  lie  will  not  only  be  master  of  Denmark,  but, 
“ with  the  body  of  troops  which  lie  has  still  behind  on  the  frontiers 
“ of  Poland,  may  take  quarters  where  he  pleases  in  Germany. 
“ How  far  the  King  of  Prussia  is  concerned  with  him  we  do  not 
*•  know',  nor  will  that  Prince  explain  himself.  The  King  now 
“ wishes,  and  so  does  your  humble  servant,  very  heartily,  that  we 
“ had  secured  France.  The  Abbe  (Dubois)  talks  to  me  as  one 
“ would  wish,  and  showed  me  part  of  a despatch  from  Marshal 
“ d’Huxelles  this  morning,  whereby  they  promise  that  the  minute 
“ our  treaty  is  signed  they  w ill  frankly  tell  us  every  thing  they 

♦ 

(1)1  glide  lightly  over  the  obscure  domestic  ‘ Cette  h.iino,'' bo  adds,  “ a dure  touto  leur  Tie  ct 
affairs  of  Mecklenburg.  Those  who  wish  for  fur-  “ dans  la  plus  tItc  aigmir.’’ — “ The  Ciar  bales 
liter  details  may  consult  Lamberly,  vol.  t.  p.  Vt ••  King  George  mortally,”  write*  Mr.  G.  Gyllen- 
nnd,  for  the  sobacnuenl  negotiations,  vol.  x.  borg  to  Count  Gyilenborg,  Not.  1716.  (Pari.  Mist, 
p.  107,  etc.,  and  the  Hardwicko  Slate  Papers,  vol.  til.  p.  vot.) 

Yol.  II.  p.  SS8. 

, (f)  See  SI.  Simon,  to!,  xy.  p.  78.  ed.  iftjfl. 
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“ know  touching  the  Jacobite  projects  from  the  beginning.  I was, 
“ you  know,  very  averse  at  first  to  this  treaty ; but  I think  truly, 
“ as  matters  now  stand,  we  ought  not  to  lose  a minute  in  finishing 
“ it (t).” 

The  contents  of  this  letter  gave  no  small  uneasiness  to  the  cabi- 
net in  England.  Lord  Townshend,  in  an  “absolutely  secret" 
answer  to  Stanhope,  expresses  his  fear  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
northern  war  would  be  their  ruin,  and  his  opinion  that  peace 
ought  immediately,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  to  be  made  with 
Sweden.  In  his  public  despatch,  and  speaking  in  the  name  not 
only  of  the  other  Ministers,  but  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  repre- 
sents the  ill  effects  of  a rupture  with  the  Czar,  more  especially  the 
seizing  of  the  British  merchants  and  ships  in  Russia,  and  the  pro- 
hibiting the  supply  of  naval  stores  from  thence  to  England.  That 
Norris’s  squadron  should  winter  in  the  Baltic  is  also  strongly  ob- 
jected to,  above  all,  at  a time  when  England  was  threatened  with 
an  invasion  from  Sweden  and  arising  from  the  Jacobites.  “ How- 
“ ever,”  Townshend  proceeds,  “ his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  other 
“ hand,  is  no  less  deeply  affected  with  a just  sense  of  the  imminent 
“ danger  which  these  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  Empire,  arc  ex- 
“ posed  to  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Czar,  who,  it  is  plain,  intends 

“ to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic On 

“ the  whole,  his  Royal  Highness  is  of  opinion  that  his  Majesty,  if 
“ he  thinks  the  King  of  Denmark  able  to  go  through  with  the 
“ project  in  question,  may  insinuate  privately,  and  under  the 
“ greatest  secrecy,  that  he  will  not  only  acquiesce  in  his  Danish 
“ Majesty’s  making  this  attempt,  but  that  he  will  also  support 
“ and  assist  him  in  the  sequel  of  this  affair  when  once  this  blow  is 
“ given.” 

This  modified  proposal  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  King. 
He  was  chiefly  intent  on  the  continuance  of  his  squadron  in  the 
Baltic ; and  Lord  Townshend,  knowing  this  to  be  his  Majesty’s 
wish,  should  at  least  have  taken  care  to  speak  of  it  with  temper. 
Yet,  the  following  are  the  words  of  Poyntz,  his  private  secretary, 
to  Stanhope  : — “My  Lord  perceives,  by  a letter  from  M.  ltobc- 
“ thon,  that  the  King  is  likely  to  insist  on  Sir  John  Norris’s 
“ squadron  being  left  to  winter  in  the  Baltic;  and  he  commands 
“ me  to  acquaint  yon,  that  it  makes  him  lose  all  patience  to  see 
“ what  ridiculous  expedients  they  propose  to  his  Majesty  for 
“ extricating  themselves  out  of  their  present  difliculties,  as  if  the 
“ leaving  you  eight  men  of  war  to  be  frozen  up  for  six  months 
“ would  signify  five  grains  towards  giving  a new  turn  to  the  affairs 
“ of  the  North  (2).  ” 


(I)  Letter  to  Lord  Towenhend,  dated  September  fore  (tee  Coxc'e  Walpole,  tol.  II.  p.  t».)  to  ba 
• t.  ,7,s  > s.,  and  printed  In  Coxe  s.  Walpole.  laid  be/ore  the  King.  Ho  nonder  bo  complained 
(I)  riespatcii.  dated  Sept.  35.  Ills,  O.  s.  Thie  ol  Lord  Townebeud » dlarespccllul  tone, 
deep etch  la  not  uiarkod  prixate.  and  «ai  there- 
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Meanwhile,  at  Hanover  the  designs  of  Russia  continued  to  be 
watched  with  great  anxiety.  “There  is  reason  to  believe,”  writes 
Stanhope  to  Townshend,  on  the  16th  of  October,  “ that  the  Duke 
“ of  Mecklenburg  has  signed  a treaty  w ith  the  Czar  to  give  up  his 
“ country  to  him  in  exchange  for  Livonia,  and  other  tracts  of 
“ country  that  way.  Wismar,  which  is  the  strongest  town  and 
“ best  fortified  in  Germany,  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  six  bat- 
“ talions;  two  of  the  King’s,  two  Danes,  and  two  Prussians.  It 
“ is  probable  the  Czar  will  immediately  invest  that  place,  and  God 
“ knows  how  far  we  may  depend  upon  either  of  the  auxiliary 
“ presidiaries,  such  is  the  stupidity  and  knavery  of  both  those 

“ Courts I believe  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  put  this  north- 

“ ern  business  in  such  a light  as  may  induce  the  Parliament  not 
“ to  look  on  it  with  indifference.  If  1 mistake  not,  Cromwell,  who 
“ understood  very  well  the  interest  of  England  with  respect  to 
“ foreign  powers,  fitted  out  more  than  one  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  with 
“ no  other  view  than  to  secure  that,  in  the  treaties  of  peace  to  be 
“ made  betwixt  those  northern  potentates,  a freedom  of  trade  to 
“ the  Baltic  should  be  preserved  to  all  nations-  He  frequently 
“ offered  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  King  of  Sweden  for 

“ Bremen It  is  certain,  that  if  the  Czar  be  let  alone  three 

“ years,  he  will  be  absolute  master  in  those  seas.” 

But  to  what  result  this  alarming  question  might  have  tended  can 
still  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  happily,  the  apprehended 
crisis  never  came.  The  remonstrances  which  Sir  John  Norris  had 
been  instructed  to  make,  combined  with  those  of  the  Danish 


Court,  and  probably  also  of  the  Austrian  agents,  proved  sufficient 
to  deter  the  Czar  from  his  projects  against  Mecklenburg,  and  induce 
him  to  re-embark  the  greater  part  of  his  troops;  and  thus  was 
quietly  averted  an  enterprise  which  it  seemed  almost  equally 
dangerous  for  England  to  suffer  or  repel. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Russian  expedition  seemed  to  be  impend- 
ing, the  King  justly  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lose 
no  time  in  concluding  his  treaty  with  France.  “Such  was  the 
“ impatience  of  some  people,”  says  Stanhope  to  Townshend,  “ that 
“ I assure  you  I have  had  much  ado  for  this  fortnight  last  past  to 
“ withstand  the  importunity  of  M.  Bernsdorf  (1)  and  others,  who 
“ pressed  me  to  frame  an  article  here  with  the  Abbe  (Dubois), 
“ touching  Mardyke,  and  to  send  him  with  it  to  the  Hague,  with 


K , 

<r 


orders  to  Mr.  Walpole  to  sign  it ; so  apprehensive  were  they  of 
your  delays  in  England.  I did  resolutely  withstand  this.”  But 


when,  on  the  6th  of  October,  N.  S.,  the  article,  as  settled  by  Lord 


Townshend  himself  in  England,  reached  Hanover,  Stanhope, 


(1)  Uemsdorf  had  a strong  personal  Interest  in  mainspring  of  his  political  views.  Lord  Staa- 
the  Mecklenburg  affair ; bis  chief  estate  (three  hope  to  Secretary  Craggs,  Julj  10.  1719.  Ap- 
villages)  being  in  that  duchy.  Then*  three  villages  pendix. 
are  described  some  years  afterwards  as  still  the 
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seeing  no  further  objection,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
speedily  closing  with  France,  cheerfully  complied  witli  the  King’s 
repeated  injunctions,  and  signed  the  preliminary  agreement  with 
Dubois.  It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  the  Abbe  should 
immediately  proceed  to  the  Hague,  and  there  sign  the  treaty  in 
form  with  the  English  plenipotentiaries — General,  lately  created 
Lord,  Cadogan,  and  Horace  Walpole.  To  the  latter  Stanhope 
wrote  as  follows : — “ I must  recommend  to  you,  by  the  best  means 
41  you  are  able,  to  dispose  the  Pensionary  and  our  other  friends  in 
“ Holland  to  give  the  greatest  despatch  to  our  business,  that  they 
“ also  may  be  ready  to  sign  without  loss  of  time.  But  if  you  find 
“ that  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  Holland  will  occasion  a necessary 
“ delay,  1 desire  you  will  send  me  your  opinion  whether  it  will 
“ hot  then  be  the  properest  course  for  you  to  acquaint  the  Pen- 
“ sionary  with  the  reasons  his  Majesty  has  to  get  the  French  tied 
“ down  immediately  by  something  under  their  hand,  and  for  that 
“ purpose  that  you  and  the  Abbe  should  sign  the  treaty;  but  witli 
“ this  express  agreement  on  both  sides,  that  the  Stales  arc  to  be 
“ admitted  into  it  as  parties  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  of  their 
“proceeding  will  allow  them  to  come  in  (1). ” In  a despatch 
to  Secretary  Methuen,  Stanhope  adds,  that,  in  the  King’s  opinion, 
the  Dutch  cannot  possibly  take  it  amiss,  since  the  clause  for  their 
accession  would  fully  secure  their  interests;  that  the  full  powers 
lodged  at  the  Hague,  and  intended  for  the  three  powers’  signing 
jointly,  may  possibly  not  be  sufficient  to  authorise  a separate 
signature ; but  that,  in  such  a case,  it  was  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
that  proper  powers  should  be  forthwith  sent  from  England. 

It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague  had  made 
frequent  and  positive  assurances  to  the  States  that  the  treaty 
should  not  be  finally  concluded  without  including  them.  On 
the  part  of  the  States  there  was  still  no  objection  raised  to  the 
treaty  itself,  but  it  was  found  that  the  slowness  of  Dutch  forms 
would  prevent  their  signature  for  some  time  longer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Stanhope  that  the 
urgency  of  northern  affairs  rendered  it  impossible  to  admit  of 
such  delay,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  engagement  to  the  States 
would  be  fully  and  honourably  performed  by  the  clause  which 
stipulated  that  they  should,  as  soon  afterwards  as  they  pleased, 
be  admitted  as  parlies  to  the  treaty.  Such  was  also  the  view 
of  the  subject  taken  by  Cadogan.  But  the  second  plenipoten- 
tiary, Horace  Walpole,  espoused  the  opposite  sentiment  with 


(I)  Despatch.  Oct.  6.  1716,  N.  S.  Coxa’*  Walpole, 
tol.  11.  p.  $*»  The  reader  will  And  in  another 
part  of  Coxe’s  Walpole  (vol.  II.  p.  310.)  a letter 
from  Tow  iMbctid  to  Stanhope,  dnted  Scpl.  15. 1716. 
aud  enclosing  another  front  Lord  Hollugbrokc  to 
>tr  William  Wyndham,  according  to  which  there 


seemed  etery  reason  to  expect  immediately  a 
fresh  attempt  from  the  Jacobites.  It  seemed  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  Importance  that  tho  Pretender 
should  bo  forced  to  cross  tlie  Alp-  «*  *°°'*  " 
possible,  and  tbla  Mill  further  explain*  tho  Uasto 
for  the  French  treaty. 
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Ihe  utmost  vehemence.  “ I cannot,  for  my  life,  sec  why  the 
“ whole  system  of  affairs  in  Europe  should  be  entirely  subvert- 
ed on  account  of  Mecklenburg I had  rather  starve, 

“ nay,  die,  than  do  a thing  that  gives  such  a terrible  wound 

“ to  my  honour  and  conscience I should  look  upon  it  as 

“ no  better  than  declaring  myself  a villain  under  my  own  hand I 

“ will  lay  my  patent  of  reversion  in  the  West  Indies,  nay,  even 
“my  life,  at  his  Majesty’s  feet,  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  such  an 
“ action ; ” — these  are  amongst  the  expressions  of  his  letters.  He 
ended  by  an  earnest  request  both  to  Stanhope  and  Townshend, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  home,  and  leave  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  to  his  colleague  alone. 

Whether  the  scruples  of  Horace  Wralpole  in  this  instance  be 
thought  well  or  ill  founded,  they  at  all  events  deserve  that  re- 
spect and  esteem  due  even  to  the  excess  of  honourable  and  punc- 
tilious feelings.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  he  is 
still  entitled  to  the  same  praise  when  we  find  him,  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  perplexing  situation,  secretly  suggesting  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend,  the  idea  of  raising  up  ficti- 
tious obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  King’s  orders  for  the  utmost 
despatch.  “Is  it  impossible,” he  asks,  “that  the  unanswerable 
“arguments  of  our  friends  in  Holland,  the  contrary  winds,  the 
“ usual  delays  in  passing  powers  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  some 
“other  excuses  that  may  be  proper  to  be  made  to  the  Abbe, 
“ should  prevent  our  signing  with  him  before  the  States  arc 
“ ready  (1)?  ” 

Lord  Townshend,  a man  of  the  highest  honour  and  probity, 
was  utterly  incapable  of  any  such  oflicial  treachery  as  pretend- 
ing to  obey  whilst  in  reality  opposing  the  injunctions  of  his  so- 
vereign. In  his  answer  to  Horace  Walpole,  through  his  secre- 
tary Poyntz,  it  is  plainly  declared,  that  though  “ his  Lordship 
“ is  entirely  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  inconveniences  that  are 
“to  be  apprehended  from  signing  this  treaty  separately,  yet  he 
“thinks  you  cannot  well  decline  the  King’s  positive  commands; 
“ at  least  no  relief  is  to  be  obtained  against  them  from  hence.” 
Lord  Townshend  himself,  in  a subsequent  letter  of  explanation 
to  M.  de  Slingcland,  condemns  the  idea  of  eluding  the  King's 
intentions  as  “a  pitiful  artifice  and  evasion  (: 2 ).”  By  some  sin- 
gular accidents,  however,  his  conduct  bore  a very  great  appear- 
ance of  what  he  so  strongly  and  so  sincerely  condemned.  On 
the  28lh  of  September  he  had  written  to  Hanover,  dissuading  a 
separate  signature;  but  admitting  that,  if  it  should  bo  resolved 
upon,  the  powers  already  sent  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Hague  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Only  four 
days  afterw  ards  he  wrote  again,  saying  that  the  powers  were  in- 


to Cole's  Walpole,  toI.  II.  p.  104. 


(t)  Ibid.  p.  150. 
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sufficient,  and  that  new  ones  would  be  necessary,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  his  reasons  for  the  change  in  his  judgment.  This 
omission,  which  proceeded  only  from  haste  or  spleen,  was  not  un- 
naturally imputed  by  the  King  and  by  Stanhope  to  his  concurrence 
in  the  views  of  Horace  W alpole,  and  his  determination  to  find  pre- 
texts for  delay.  Another  incident  now  arose  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  these  suspicions.  The  new  full  powers  forwarded  by 
Townshend  were  found  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  most  general  and 
guarded  terms,  not  making  the  slightest  mention  of  the  treaty  w ith 
France,  and  seeming,  therefore,  as  if  they  wore  purposely  intend- 
ed to  avoid  any  thing  like  an  approval  or  recognition  of  it  from 
the  British  Cabinet.  Abbe  Dubois  considered  these  powers  much 
too  loose  and  vague  to  be  secure ; he  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
upon  them  (f),  and  it  became  necessary  again  to  send  to  England 
for  fresh  powers.  Lord  Townshend  afterwards  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  these  suspicious  circumstances  in  his  conduct.  “The 
“ full  power,”  he  says,  “ was  conceived  in  general  terms,  includ- 
“ ing  all  particulars,  and  therefore,  as  was  thought  here,  the  bet- 

“ ter  filled  to  suit  all  unforeseen  circumstances  that  might  arise 

' ‘ Mr.  Methuen  himself  concluded  the  treaty  of  Portugal  in  virtue 
“of  such  a full  power;  and  several  others  have  done  the  like, 
“ without  any  one’s  making  the  objection  now  started  by  Abbe 
“ Dubois  (2).”  Subsequently,  in  a private  letter,  Lord  Townshend 
adds,  “Indeed,  the  true  reason  of  my  choosing  to  have  them 
“ drawn  in  general  terms  was,  that  if  the  King  should  think  it 
“ necessary  to  have  his  ministers  sign  separately  before  those  of 
“ the  Slates,  that  separate  instrument  might,  according  to  his  Ma- 
“ jesty’s  intentions,  be  afterwards  perfectly  sunk  upon  our  sign- 
“ ing  all  together,  and  no  footsteps  of  any  such  order  appear  in 
“ the  full  powers  whenever  they  should  come  to  be  made  public 
“ together  with  the  treaty  (3).”  These  explanations  fully  acquit 
Lord  Townshend  of  any  treacherous  design.  But  when  the  news 
of  Dubois’  objection,  and  of  the  consequent  difficulties  and  delays, 
reached  Hanover,  without  any  explanation  at  all  from  Lord 
Townshend,  who,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  later  despatches,  stu- 
diously and  pointedly  abstained  from  noticing  in  any  manner  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement  with  Dubois,  and  who  had 


(I)  “ L'Abbc  Dubois  manda  nussitAt  no  Due 

‘ d Orleans  qu'll  eta  it  Impossible  dc  ne  pas  folr 

**  <Un»  ect  incident  I'efTet  d une  Intrigue  minlslt1 * * * * *- 

" rielle.  donl  le  but  6talt  do  prolongcr  la  n£go- 

*'  elation  Jusqu'a  roaverlurcdu  Parlcment  ou  Ton 

•*  romp uit  blen  la  fair©  enlierement  avorler." 

(Mem.  de  Serellnges,  vol.  I.  P-  2».)  In  a previous 
letter  Dnbols  observed.  “ Quo  Lord  Stanhope  lui 
" avail  avooe  que  si  la  conclusion  dc  I’alllaocc  >c 
“ remettalt  Jusqu'a  louverture  du  Parlement  d'An- 
" Rlelerre,  I'autorltA  qn'll  pouvall  avoir  dans  la 
’•  chambre  Basse  et  le  credit  dc  Robert  Walpolo 
*•  ne  sentient  pat  sulDsants  pour  cmpechcr  1’oppo- 
11  sltion  d atlaquer  et  m*mo  do  fairo  rompre  1 ol- 
“ llance."  (Ibid-  p.  **3.) 


(*)  Letter  to  the  King.  Nov.  11.  0.  S 1716. 
Coxa's  Walpole.  On  the  other  hand.  Stanhope.  In 
his  letter  to  Townshend  of  Nov.  it.  N.  S..  com- 
plains. " que  I'on  t est  ecarle  de  la  route  com- 
••  mtine  cl  de#  formes  ronstammenl  ualtecs  ;"and 
Ibis  appears  to  bo  Kreally  confirmed  by  what 
passed  at  Hie  Untrue  : " L’AbM  Dubois  n>nll  ce- 
••  pendant  offer!  de  sc  conlenter  de  ce  pleln  pou- 
••  voir,  pourvu  quo  Lord  Cadogan  1'assurAl  par 
“ 6crlt  qn'll  elalt  dans  une  forme  naIt£o  en  Angle- 
**  tern'.  Mals  ce  minlstre  s'etail  refuse  A donner 
•'  cetle  assurance.”  lleui.  secrets  do  SovcIIobos, 
fol.  I.  P-  230. 

(8)  To  M.  stingcland.  Jan.  1.  I”*7-  51 

Walpole. 
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even  dropped  a hint  of  his  own  resignation  (t),  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  the  Ring  and  Stanhope  should  have  believed  Lord  Townshend 
to  have  completely  espoused  the  Views  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
participated  in  the  violent  language  of  the  latter.  “All  this  toge- 
“ thcr,”  writes  Stanhope,  *'  tnakes  me  think  that  what  I have  dono 
“ here  is  so  highly  disapproved  of,  that  special  care  is  taken  not 
“ to  make  a single  step  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  that  it  will 
“ be  for  me  alone  to  answer  for  what  I did  in  pursuance  of  the 
“ King’s  repeated  orders,  on  reasons  which  I consider  most  justly 
“ founded,  and  which  I shall  be  ready  to  maintain  against 
“ all  those  who  may  think  proper  to  assail  them  (-2).”  On  the 
Whole,  whilst  fully  admitting  that  Townshend’s  conduct  was  free 
from  blame,  I cannot  but  think  the  appearances  against  him  so 
strong,  as  no  less  fully  to  justify  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of 
Stanhope. 

We  arc  now  come  to  the  celebrated  schism  in  the  great  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  George  the  First.  Stanhope,  under  the  influence 
of  the  feelings  I have  just  mentioned,  immediately  went  to  the 
King  (they  were  then  at  the  hunting  seat  of  Gohrc),  and  tendered 
his  resignation.  The  King,  however,  would  by  no  means  accept 
it,  being  scarcely  less  offended  than  himself  at  Lord  Tow  nshend’s 
supposed  behaviour,  and  having  at  the  same  time  against  that  mi- 
nister and  Robert  Walpole  oilier  motives  of  displeasure,  to  which 
I have  not  yet  alluded.  W ith  all  his  great  merits  (and  1 believe 
that  there  never  lived  a more  upright  and  well-meaning  man),  it 
could  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by  Townshend’s  w armest  partisans, 
that  he  was  sometimes  careless  in  his  business,  violent  and  over- 
bearing in  his  manner.  George  the  First,  who  seldom  either  ne- 
glected his  affairs,  or  forgot  his  dignity,  had  early  perceived  these 
occasional  deficiencies  in  his  minister,  and,  during  his  absence  from 
England,  they  w'ere  frequently  repealed  and  exaggerated  to  him  by 
his  German  favourites. 

W ith  Walpole  also  the  King  was,  at  this  time,  seriously  at  vari- 
ance as  to  some  money  for  the  Munster  and  Saxe-Golha  troops. 
These  had,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  been  taken  into  the 
British  service,  at  the  time  of  the  Pretender’s  landing  in  Scotland. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  there  was  no  furuier  occasion 
for  these  auxiliaries ; still,  however,  the  agreement  having  beeii 
already  sighed,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  payment  in  dis- 
missing them-  This  the  King  had  advanced  from  his  own  re- 
sources, but  now  declared  that  Walpole  had  promised  him  to  make 
good  the  sum  from  the  British  treasury;  whdst  Walpole,  oh  the 
other  hand,  was  no  less  positive  in  “ protesting  before  God  that  I 
“ cannot  recollect  that  ever  the  King  mentioned  one  syllable  of 
“ this  to  me  or  I to  him,  but  my  memory  must  fall  me  tvhen  his 


(!)  Coxes  Walpole,  fol.  ii-  p.  1M.  and  117. 


(2)  Loiter  to  Lord  TOtftSbBnd,  II.  **16. 
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“ Majesty  says  the  contrary  (1).” — There  seems  no  need  to  impeach 
the  recollection  or  the  veracity  of  cither  the  Monarch  or  the  Minis- 
ter. George  the  First  could  speak  no  English ; Walpole  could 
speak  no  French  nor  German  : the  only  channel  of  communication 
between  them  was  bad  Latin,  and  nothing  could  be  more  probable 
than  that  they  should  misunderstand  each  other. 

All  these  and  several  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
brother  ministers  were  improved  to  the  best  advantage  by  Caron 
Bothmar  in  England,  and  by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  at  Hanover. 
The  former,  as  Townshcnd  vehemently  declared,  “has  every  day 
“ some  infamous  project  or  other  on  foot  to  get  money  (2) ; ” in 
which  he  was  most  properly,  but  sometimes  perhaps  a little  roughly 
and  unguardedly,  checked  by  that  Minister.  At  this  time  es- 
pecially, he  appears  to  have  had  hopes  of  a considerable  sum  from 
the  French  lands  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  England  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (3) ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  private  correspondence  with  the  King  afTorded  him  a full  op- 
portunity of  retaliating  upon  those  who  caused  his  disappointment. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  on  her  part,  had  undertaken,  for  what  con- 
temporaries term  a “ consideration,  ” but  posterity  a “ bribe,”  to 
obtain  a peerage  for  Sir  Richard  Child,  a Tory  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  she  was  not  a little  diseased  with 
ToWnshend  for  counteracting,  or  at  least  delaying,  that  measure, 
and  representing  to  the  Kiug  how  greatly  the  interests  of  his  ad- 
ministration would  sufTcr  from  the  promotion  of  a decided  political 
opponent. 

Another  no  less  formidable  antagonist  of  the  Prime  Minister 
remains  to  be  mentioned  in  one  of  his  ow  n colleagues.'Charles  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  at  this  time  Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  that  family  has  held  a leading  position  in  the  councils 
of  the  empire.  To  say  nothing  of  the  honours  of  Marlborough  by 
female  descent,  we  Gnd Robert,  the  father  of  this  Lord  Sunderland, 
Prime  Minister  under  James  the  Second ; we  Gnd  his  great  grand- 
son First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  George  the  Third ; and  his 
next  descendant  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  William  the 
Fourth.  The  character  of  Earl  Robert — false  to  his  religion,  to 
his  friends,  and  to  his  country — is  undefended,  and  1 think  indc- 

(I)  Walpole  to  stanhope,  Noy.  It.  1716,  O.  S,  To  Mr  Schanb,  July  11. 1711.  Hardwlcko  Paper*. 
Coir's  Walpole.  See  ibe  treaties  for  the  Munster  Tol.  xixvll. 

and  Sax  e-Gotha  troops  In  the  Commons  Journals.  (3)  Walpole  says  upon  this,  In  a loiter  to  Stan- 


n ».  1111.  * — — r-  — — ' 

(1)  Lord  Tow oshend  to  Stanhope,  Oct.  16.  1716,  “ Bothmar  that  the  King  Is  pretty  much  detrr- 

n_  «L  Coin*.  Walnolc.  At  a later  period  I llnd  **  mined  to  have  tho  whole  produce  at  his  own 


March  rt.  1717. 


hope  of  Sept.  28.  1716,  O.  S.  :— **  I understand  by 
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fensible.  But  the  character  of  Earl  Charles  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  unjustly  depreciated,  he  has  been  confounded  with  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  perfidy  of  the  parent  lias  cast  its  blighting  shade 
over  the  fame  of  the  son  (1).  The  father  was  a subtle,  pliant,  and 
unscrupulous  candidate  for  Royal  favour.  The  son  carried  his 
love  of  popular  rights  to  the  very  verge  of  republican  doctrines. 
If  he  be  sometimes  open  to  charges  of  secret  cabals,  we  find  him 
much  more  frequently  accused  of  imprudent  vehemence  and  blunt- 
ness. According  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  11  Queen  Anne  said  Lord 
“ Sunderland  always  treated  her  w ith  great  rudeness  and  neglect, 
“ and  chose  to  reflect  in  a very  injurious  manner  upon  all  Princes 
“ before  her,  as  a proper  entertainment  for  her  (2).”  Even  his 
own  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  thinking  him  loo 
hasty  and  incautious,  had,  in  1706,  dissuaded  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  only  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  and  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  Duchess  (3). 
The  post  of  Secretary  of  Slate  was  filled  by  him  till  June,  1710, 
with  much  talent  and  success;  and  on  being  dismissed  from  office, 
he  refused  the  Queen’s  proposal  of  a pension  of  30001.  a year  for 
life,  declaring  that  if  he  could  not  have  the  honour  of  serving  his 
country  he  would  not  plunder  it — a degree  of  generosity  which,  in 
those  timeafewas  very  far  from  being  common  or  expected.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a man  of  great  quickness,  discernment,  and  skill ; 
of  a persevering  ambition,  of  a ready  eloquence.  Under  the  snow 
of  a cold  and  reserved  exterior  there  glowed  the  volcano  of  an  ar- 
dent and  fiery  spirit,  a warm  attachment  to  his  friends,  and  an  un- 
sparing rancour  against  his  opponents.  His  learning  is  not  denied 
even  by  the  enmity  of  Swift  (£),  and  his  activity  in  business  seems 
to  be  equally  unquestionable.  In  private  life  lie  might  be  accused 
of  extravagance  and  love  of  play  (5),  and  his  conduct  in  more  than 
one  public  transaction  appears  to  me  either  equivocal  or  blamable ; 
but  I may  observe  that  several  points  for  which  he  w as  condemned 
by  his  contemporaries,  would,  on  the  contrary,  deserve  the  appro- 
bation of  more  enlightened  times.  Thus,  for  example,  I find  in  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  when  Lord -Lieu tenant  of  Ireland  : 
— “ Lord  Sunderland  carried  the  compliment  to  this  country  too 
“far,  by  choosing  out  of  the  natives  all  the  chief  and  most  of  the 
“ other  Judges,  and  the  Bishops  too,  which  has  been  attended  with 
“ very  mischievous  consequences  to  the.  English  interest  (6).  ” 

At  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  Sunderland,  conscious  of 


(i)  “ Lord  Sunderland  Is  said  lo  have  too  much  (I)  See  Coxe  s Life.  tol.  Ul.  p.  88,  etc.  Marlbo- 
*‘  resembled,  as  a politician,  the  Earl  his  father."  rough  at  length  said  to  bis  wife.  “ I have  writ  as 
(Lord  Orford’s  Works,  toI.  It.  p.  287.)  This  vague  “ my  friends  would  have  me,  for  I had  much 
imputation  Is  followed  by  a strange  story  about  “ rather  be  governed  than  govern."  August  9. 
his  consulting  his  rival  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  to  17M. 

the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  a story  which  I (t)  See  Swin's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  so*, 
concur  with  Mr.  Hallam  (Const.  Hist.  Baudry's  edit.  (5)  Cole's  Marlborough,  vol.  vi.  p.  3*9. 

vol.  Hi.  p.  JM).  io  rejecting  as  utterly  Incredible.  (6)  This  letter  is  dated  (Dee.  19.  1713.  and  la 

(!)  Note  on  Burnet's  History.  toI.  vi.  p.  9.  printed  la  Cow's  Walpole 
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his  talents  and  his  services,  proud  of  the  high  places  he  had  already 
Tilled,  and  relying  on  the  eminent  claims  of  his  father-in-law,  had 
expected  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  administration.  It  even  ap- 
pears that  he  intimated  to  Baron  Bolhmar  his  wish  of  being  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Stale,  and  that  Botluj^r,  at  one  moment,  was 
inclined  to  recommend  him  for  that  office  (1).  It  was  with  bitter 
disappointment  that  he  found  his  name,  and  that  of  Marlborough, 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  Lords  Justices  during  the  King’s  absence. 
It  was  with  still  more  chagrin  that  he  afterwards  saw'  himself 
placed  beneath  Lord  Townshend,  who  bad  hitherto,  in  all  public 
transactions,  been  subordinate  to  him.  The  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  by  no  means  satisfied  his 
craving  for  power ; he  accepted  it  with  sullenness;  he  never  went 
over  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton,  was  permitted  to  exchange  it  for  the  post  of 
Privy  Seal  and  a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Still,  however,  excluded 
from  real  authority,  and  still,  therefore,  discontented  and  restless, 
he,  in  a great  measure,  seceded  from  his  colleagues,  and  took  no 
part  for  their  defence  or  assistance  in  the  house  of  Lords.  During 
the  two  first  years  of  George’s  reign,  his  name  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curs in  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly.  Meanwhile  he  attached 
to  himself  several  of  the  seceders  that  now  began,  from  various 
causes,  to  fall  off  from  the  great  Whig  party,  more  especially 
Lord  Cadogan,  Hampden,  and  Lechmere,  and  was  prepared  to 
use  every  opportunity  for  the  overthrow  of  a Cabinet  to  which  he 
still  continued  to  belong. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Sunderland  had  been  allowed  by  the  King 
to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapclle,  to  drink  the  waters.  Walpole  writes 
upon  this  to  Stanhope  ^ Lord  Sunderland  talks  of  leaving  Eng- 
“ land  in  a fortnight,  an™ to  be  sure,  will  not  be  long  from  you. 
“ He  seems  very  pressing  to  have  instructions  from  us  how  to 
“ behave  at  Hanover.  His  professions  for  an  entire  reconciliation 
“ and  a perfect  union  arc  as  strong  as  words  can  express,  and  you 
“ may  be  sure  are  reciprocal ; and  when  I consider  that  common 
“ interest  should  procure  sincerity  among  us,  I am  astonished  to 
“ think  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  contrary  (2).”  Accordingly, 
from  Aix-la-Chapclle,  Sunderland  wrote  for  leave  to  proceed  to 
Hanover;  and  this  permission  Stanhope  ;:sed  his  influence  to  obtain 
from  the  King.  An  implied  censure  is  cast  upon  Stanhope  by  a 
modern  writer,  as  if  he  had  acted  treacherously  towards  Towns- 
hend and  Walpole,  inpromoling  instead  of  opposing,  theapplicatiou 
of  their  dissatisfied  colleague  (3).  But  surely,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  passage  already  cited  in  Walpole’s  letter,  that  such 
an  application  had  been  foreseen  and  reckoned  upon  in  London — 


(!)  ■acpberton'i  State  Papers,  vol.  II.  p.  r.*l.  positively,  “ Lord  Sunderland  has  led  os,  and 
(S)  Walpole  to  Stanhope.  July  50.  171H.  0.  S.  In  “ trill  be  soon  icith  yon.” 
another  letter  of  Ao*.  50.  O.  S.,  he  says  still  more  (»)  See  Coxe’s  Walpole,  rol.  I.  P-  WJ 
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that  Sunderland,  far  from  making  his  journey  to  Hanoyer  a se- 
cret, had  asked  Walpole  for  advice  as  to  his  conduct  there — and 
that  Walpole  never  requested  Stanhope  to  hinder  his  progress.  It 
is  no  less  clear,  from  the  mere  fact  of  retaining  this  well-known 
antagonist  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  thought  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him.  And, 
still  further,  Stanhope’s  recommendation  rests  on  no  external  tes- 
timony, but  on  his  own  : he  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  conceal 
it,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  had  he  pleased,  that  he  mentioned 
it  the  same  day  to  Lord  Townshend’ s secretary  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  upright  intentions.  “ I prevailed,  this  morning,  for 
“ leave  that  Lord  Sunderland  should  come  hither  after  drinking 
“ the  waters  of  Aix.  11c  had  writ  to  me  for  leave  ; and  you  will 
“ easily  imagine,  if  it  had  not  been  granted,  where  the  fault  would 
“ have  been  laid;  so  I did  really  press  it,  and  obtained  it  with  dif- 
“ Acuity  (1).” 

When  once  at  Hanover,  Sunderland  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  friendship  of  Stanhope, 
and  not  without  success.  The  misunderstanding  which  arose  with 
Townshend  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fill  up,  as  it 
were,  the  gap  left  vacant  in  the  confidence  of  both  the  monarch 
and  the  minister.  He  attended  the  Court  to  Gohrc,  and  was  there 
when,  on  the  11th  of  November,  Stanhope  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. So  far  from  accepting  it,  the  King  caused  Stanhope  to 
write,  under  his  own  eye,  and  in  French,  a letter  to  Townshend, 
expressing  grave  displeasure  at  the  delays  of  the  French  treaty, 
and  requiring  an  immediate  explanation.  Orders  were,  likew  ise, 
sent  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  gnd  to  postpone  the  public  busi- 
ness, until  his  Majesty’s  return.  On  that  day  Sunderland  also 
wrote  to  Townshend  to  the  same  etTdlt,  but  without  authority 
from  the  King,  and  in  a very  rough  and  peremptory  lone,  thus 
showing,  at  once,  how  imperious  was  his  temper,  and  how  great 
w as  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired  over  the  mind  of  his 
sovereign  (2). 

The  explanations  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  not  long  delayed. 
They  bear  the  same  date  as  Stanhope’s  charges — the  latter  New 
Style,  and  the  former  Old.  To  Sunderland  he  vouchsafed  no 
answer  at  all.  To  Stanhope,  his  answer  is  short  and  resentful — 
only  a few  lines,  ending  with,  “ I pray  God  forgive  you  : I do.” 
But  bis  letter  to  the  King  contains  a most  manly,  clear,  and  con- 
clusive vindication  of  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  the  transaction 
of  which  he  stood  accused  (3). 

(!)  Utter  to  Pojnti,  September  8.  1718.  Cole's  Townsheod.  The  Kin*  himself  elso  vrotc  to 
Walpole.  Lord  To  wo  she  nd  on  the  same  day.  but  his  letter 

(i)  Sco  Stanhope's  and  Sunderland's  letters  In  b not  presenod. 

Coie's  Walpole,  10I.  U.  p.  126— tss.  1 have  al-  These  letters,  like  the  rest,  are  printed  la 
ready  made  some  extracts  from  the  former  In  ex-  Coxes  Walpole,  il.  p.  188— .18*. 
plaining  the  grounds  for  the  suspicions  of  Lord 
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But  in  the  interval,  whilst  Lord  Townshcnd’s  answers  were  still 
expected  at  Hanover,  there  came  from  him  an  important  despatch 
on  another  subject.  It  appears  that  t|te  King  had,  some  time  be- 
fore, sent  directions  to  the  Cabinet  Council  in  England  to  consult 
on  the  heads  of  the  business  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
forward  in  the  next  session ; bis  Majesty  declaring,  at  the  same 
lime,  that  be  was  dosirous  of  passing  the  whole  winter  abroad,  if 
any  means  could  be  found  to  carry  on  his  aflairs  in  his  absence. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  Majesty’s  real  inclination,  although  a 
more  recent  writer,  without  assigning  a single  proof  from  con- 
temporary records,  and  speaking,  as  far  as  J can  discover,  merely 
from  bis  own  conjecture,  represents  it  as  a trap  suggested  by  Sun- 
derland to  obtain  proofs  of  the  cabals  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  he  imputed  to  Townshend  and  Walpole  (1).  According  to 
the  King's  orders  Townshend,  on  November  2.  O.  S.,  drew  up,  in 
a despatch  to  Stanhope,  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  po  • 
lilies  of  the  North,  the  payment  ot  the  public  debts,  the  trial  of 
Lord  Oxford,  and  a proposed  Act  of  Indemnity,  Being  anxious 
to  gratify  the  King’s  inclination,  Townshend  did  not  press  his  Ma- 
jesty’s return  on  this  occasion ; but  he  strongly  urged  that,  if  his 
Majesty  did  remain  at  Hanover,  the  Prince  should  be  entrusted 
with  a discretionary  power,  so  as  to  moel  unexpected  difficulties 
or  altered  circumstances  (2).  Townshend,  moreover,  thought  it 
right  to  seloct  some  confidential  person  to  be  the  hearer  of  this 
despatch,  and  to  explain  more  fully  to  his  Majesty,  if  needful,  any 
of  the  points  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  pitched  upon 
Horace  Walpole.  That  gentleman  had  received  from  Hanover  the 
permission  he  had  solicited  to  quit  the  Hague,  and  leave  the  signa- 
ture of  the  French  treaty  to  iiis  colleague  (3),  and  thereupon  lie 
had  returned  to  England. 

Horace  Walpole  made  such  speed  in  his  new  commission  as  to 
reach  Goitre  on  the  23d  of  JNovember,  N.  S.  He  found  that  the 
King  had  by  this  time  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  to 
open  the  Parliament  in  person ; and  he  therefore  appears  to  have 
considered  the  despatch  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  which 
provided  for  the  event  of  the  King’s  absence,  as  supererogatory, 
and  bestowed  no  further  thought  or  care  upon  it.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  how  greatly  he  was  mistaken,  and  how  very  unfavourable 
an  impression  that  despatch  was  producing  on  the  mind  of  his 

(i)Coxe‘s  Walpole.  vol.  1.  p.  M.  a Jacobite  Invasion,  since  (hat  scheme  would  of 

(1)  See  this  despatch  in  Coxo’s  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  coarse  have  dropped,  had  a peace  been  concluded 
P-  i*>.  It  may  be  observed  that  as  to  northern  as  Townshend  at  first  proposed, 
politics,  Townshend  greatly  fluctuated  in  bis  opl-  (3)  Stanhope  not  only  granted  this  permission 
nion.  In  his  former  letter  to  Stanhope  of  Sept.  S3.  to  the  urgent  request  of  Horace  Walpole,  but  so 
0.  S,.  be  brges  a pearo  with  Sweden,  even  at  some  far  complied  jvllh  bis  views  as  to  write  to  Dubois, 
sacrifice  in  his  letter  of  November  2.  O.  S.t  he  is  proposing  that  the  signature  should  be  delayed 
for  pushing  the  war  with  Sweden,  but  coming  to  eight  days  more.  In  hopes  that  the  Dutch  might 
a good  understanding  with  lUe  Cult.  No r can  finish  their  formalities  within  that  time.  See  big 
this  fluctuation  be  .sufficiently  explained  by  any  letter  lu  tho  Mem.  secrets  do  Sciellngei,  vol.  I, 
Intermediate  discovery  of  the  Swedish  scheme  for  p.  Ii7, 
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Majesty.  The  attention  of  Horace  Walpole  was,  meanwhile,  fully 
engrossed  with  the  Royal  and  Ministerial  resentments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  treaty.  He  perused  copies  of  the  letters  which 
had  gone  out  to  Lord  Townshcnd,  and  observed,  with  sorrow  and 
surprise,  the  unfounded  suspicions  of  Stanhope  and  the  rising  as- 
cendency of  Sunderland. 

Want  of  frankness  was  never  the  fault  of  Horace  Walpole  He 
warmly  remonstrated  with  Stanhope;  explained  the  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances in  Townshend’s  conduct;  declared,  that  if  there  was 
any  blame  incurred  by  the  delay  of  the  signatures  at  the  Hague, 
that  blame  belonged  solely  to  himself,  and  to  his  scruples  in  affixing 
his  name  to  a separate  treaty;  and  finally,  he  answered  for  the 
high  honour  and  undiminished  friendship  of  his  two  brother  mi- 
nisters. 

Stanhope,  on  his  part,  convinced  hy  the  truth  of  these  remon- 
strances, acknowledged  that  he  had  been  misled  by  unfounded 
suspicions  and  suggestions,  and  had  wrongly  accused  Lord 
Townshcnd  on  the  matter  of  the  French  treaty.  “ We  must  now, 
however,”  added  he,  “look  forward  instead  of  backward.”  He 
declared  that  he  frankly  cast  ofT  his  own  doubts,  and  promised  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  King  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion which  his  Majesty,  like  himself,  had  conceived,  from  the  delay 
of  the  signatures  (1).  Accordingly,  he  vindicated  Townshend’s 
conduct  to  the  King  and  to  Sunderland,  and  had  already,  in  a 
great  measure,  re-established  his  Majesty's  former  good  humour 
and  complacency  before  the  arrival  of  Townshond  s own  letter  of 
defence.  That  letter  completed  the  good  work;  the  King,  like 
Stanhope,  now  candidly  acknow  ledged  his  mistake,  and  desired 
Horace  Walpole  to  convey  to  Townshcnd  the  strongest  assurances 
of  his  entire  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  matter  of  the  signa- 
tures. Pior  did  his  Majesty  give  any  hint  to  Horace  Walpole  of 
other  causes  for  displeasure..  Stanhope,  on  his  part,  warmly  ex- 
pressed to  Horace  Walpole  his  feelings  of  friendship  and  esteem 
for  the  brother  ministers;  entrusted  him  with  conciliatory  letters  - 
to  both,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to  lend  his  good  offices  for 
effacing  all  unpleasant  recollections,  and  establishing  a cordial 
and  complete  harmony  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  frankly  warned  Horace  Walpole  that  rumours  were 
abroad  of  cabals  against  the  King’s  authority,  begun  by  Townshend 
and  Walpole  with  some  of  the  Prince’s  adherents,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  j nor  did  Stanhope  deny  that  he 


(I)  Tho  authentic  details  of  what  passed  he-  “ reminded  Stanhope  that  he  owed  his  high  sltu- 
tween  Horace  Walpole  and  Stanhope,  arc.  except  “ atlon  to;Town»hend  and  his  brother,'*  or  Hint 
one  or  two  scattered  hints,  only  to  he  gleaned  " Stanhope  expressed  a high  sense  of  hit:  oblig.t- 
from  two  letters  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  on  “ lions  to  them  ?"  There  is  not  a word  to  that 
December  8.  and  1».  1716.  N.  S.  Coxo,  w ho  has  effect  in  any  contemporary  statement,  and  the 
printed  these  Idlers,  has  added  some  particulars  favour  thus  implied  never  existed,  as  I hare  shown 
from  his  own  ideas  of  probability . Where  could  elsewhere, 
he  find  any  authority  for  saying  that  *•  Walpole 
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himsolf  suspected  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this  intelligence  (1). 
Nevertheless,  Horace  Walpole,  knowing  these  rumours  to  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  being  naturally  of  a sanguine,  confident 
temper,  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  speedy  return  to  England  with 
the  letters  of  Stanhope,  and  the  declarations  of  the  King,  would 
thoroughly  heal  the  late  and  hinder  future  dissensions.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  3d  of  December,  after  a slay  of  only  ten  days,  he 
again  set  out  for  England ; but  his  journey  was  so  much  delayed 
by  unforeseen  accidents,  his  missing  the  yacht  over  the  Macsland 
Sluys,  and  afterwards  the  contrary  winds,  that  he  did  not  arrive 
in  London  till  the  22d.  He  then  delivered  his  letters  and  messages, 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction,  as  it  seemed,  of  Townshend  and  Walpole. 
Hut  a new  storm  was  already  in  the  air,  and  scarcely  had  the  first 
been  lulled  before  it  burst. 

In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  second  and  decisive  mi- 
nisterial tempest,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  King’s 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  his  son.  We  have  already  seen  with  what 
extreme  reluctance  his  Majesty,  on  leaving  England,  had  con- 
ferred upon  his  Royal  Highness  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of 
authority.  Every  step,  every  word,  from  the  Prince,  were  now 
most  suspiciously  watched,  and  most  severely  scrutinised  at  Han- 
over. Causes  of  displeasure  soon  arose,  partly,  it  is  true,  from 
the  Prince’s  fault,  but  much  more  from  bis  necessary  circum- 
stances and  position.  The  heir-apparent  of  a Crown  seldom  fails 
to  be  hated  by  the  monarch  in  proportion  as  he  is  loved  by  the 
nation;  and  his  only  sure  road  to  Court  favour  lies  through  un- 
popularity. Now  the  Prince,  being  less  cold  and  reserved  in 
demeanour  than  his  father,  and  also  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  w as  naturally  better  liked  by  the  mul- 
titude .-  he  increased  his  popularity  by  a short  progress  through 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and  by  several  acts  of  grace,  such 
as  the  dispensing  with  passports  between  Dover  and  Calais (2), 
which  were  all  ascribed  to  him.  Party-spirit,  moreover,  with  its 
usual  unerring  instinct,  darted  upon  this  vulnerable  point  for 
assailing  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government.  The  Prince’s  affa- 
bility of  manner,  his  disposition  to  unite  all  parties,  his  fondness 
for  English  customs,  were  loudly  extolled,  w ith  the  covert  insinu- 
ation of  the  King’s  deficiency  in  these  qualities;  and  addresses  to 
his  Royal  Highness  were  prepared  and  presented  from  several 
counties  with  the  most  loyal  expressions,  but  often  with  the  most 
dangerous  designs.  This,  says  Lord  Townshend,  is  the  wisest  step 

(I)  Horace  Walpole  write#  to  Stanhope,  Dec.  ‘ manner  to  me  on  thi»  subject."  (Coxe  s Wal- 
ts. 1716:  ” And  as  to  the  Kina's  interest what  pole.  sol.  II.  p.  147.)  The  important  fact  of  this 

“ has  been  imputed  to  Lord  Townshend  and  the  frank  intimation  of  the  suspicions  then  at  work 
**  others  as  a heinous  crime,  will  be  found  to  have  and  soon  to  cause  Townshend*  dow  nfall,  is  quite 
“ been  the  most  glorious  and  fallhfullest  part  of  overlooked  or  suppressed  In  Coxc'tt  narrative.  It 
**  Ihelr  administration,  for  the  service  of  hls  Ma-  would  not  bare  been  compatible  with  his  charge 
“ Jesty.  I take  Ibis  liberty  with  you  because  you  of  treachery  against  Stanhope. 

* talked  in  a rery  free  though  tn  a very  nvtttikrn  (J)Tindal’s  History,  sol.  stl.  p S3. 
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the  Jacobites  have  yet  taken  (1) ; but  it  was,  also,  eagerly  promoted 
by  Lechmcre,  Hampden,  and  Uie  oilier  discontented  Whigs. 

Thus,  even  if  faultless,  the  Prince  would  hardly  have  escaped 
suspicions  and  misgivings  from  Hanover.  But  his  own  conduct 
was  besides  indiscreet  and  caballing.  He  closely  connected  himself 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  paid  court  to  the  Tories  and  to  the  Whigs 
ia  opposition,  and  showed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  hold  the  Par- 
liament in  person.  “ By  some  things  that  daily  drop  from  him,  ” 
says  Walpole,  “he  seems  to  be  preparing  to  keep  up  an  interest 

“ of  his  in  Parliament,  independent  of  the  King’s We  are 

“ here  chained  to  the  oar,  and  working  like  slaves,  and  are  looked 
“ upon  as  no  other  (2)."  Under  such  circumstances,  and  treated, 
as  they  were,  with  coldness  by  the  Prince,  the  situation  of  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  sufficiently  irksome. 
JS'or  was  theirs  an  easy  course  to  steer.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
them,  for  the  King’s  service,  to  counteract  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
ascendency,  and  to  gain  the  Prince’s  confidence  and  favour,  and  in 
this  they  partly  succeeded.  But,  while  striving  for  that  object, 
they  fell  into  the  opposite  danger,  by  arousing  against  them  j ealousy 
and  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 

The  integrity  aud  honour  of  Lord  Townshend  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  transaction  of  his  life,  were,  I believe,  without  a stain.  His 
prudence,  however,  in  one  or  two  cases,  seems  to  be  far  more 
questionable,  and  he  committed  errors  which  his  more  cautious 
colleague  successfully  avoided.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  Prince 
to  write  to  Stanhope,  pressing  the  King  for  a speedy  decision  as  to 
his  Majesty’s  coming  over,  and  plainly  disclosing  his  Koyal 
llighucss's  desire  to  hold  the  Parliament  (3).  Still  more  impolitic 
was  the  recommendation  already  mentioned  in  his  despatch  of  the 
2d  of  November,  that  a discretionary  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  Prince.  That  despatch  was,  in  fact,  as  a modem  writer  well 
observes,  the death-w arrantof  LordTownshend  s administration  (4). 
it  seemed  to  add  weight  and  confirmation  to  the  charges  of  Sunder- 
land of  cabals  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  other  discontented 
Whigs,  and  of  an  intention  to  set  the  son  above  the  father.  The 
King,  however,  suppressed  his  resentment  at  the  moment,  partly, 
1 presume,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  the 
justification  of  Lord  Townshend  precisely  at  that  time  from  another 
imputation,  and  partly  to  obtain  time  to  consult  Bothmar  and  his 
other  secret  counsellors  in  England.  The  return  of  the  post,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  appears  to  have  kindled  his  Majesty’s 
latent  indignation  into  open  flame ; and  he  vehemently  declared  his 
intention  of  dismissing  Lord  Townshend  from  his  service. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Stanhope  asserts  that  he  first  endca- 


(I)  Coio*  Walpole,  vol.  li.  p.  76.  {»)  Toendwnd  I®  Stanhope,  Sept,  ».  1716,0.  S, 

(*!  I .alter*  to  sun  hope,  July  JO,  aud  Aug  ».  Cole*  Walpole. 

1716,  o.  s.  Com  * W’aJpolu.  (*J  Com  * Walpole  ml.  I p.  IW. 
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vourcd  to  alter  the  King's  resolution,  and  that,  linding  his  Majesty 
immovable,  he  next  applied  himself  to  soften  his  Majesty’s  resent- 
ment, by  representing  the  past  services  and  high  character  of 
Lord  Townshend,  and  the  injustice  of  any  open  disgrace.  These 
remonstrances  wrought  upon  the  King  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
permit  that  Lord  Townshend  should  be  offered  the  appointment  to 
another  great  and  important  dignity  of  state,  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland ; so  that  the  loss  of  his  oflice  of  Secretary  might  seem  an 
exchange,  or  nominally  even  a promotion,  instead  of  a dismissal. 
Accordingly,  Stanhope  wrote  to  Secretary  Methuen,  and  likewise 
to  Townshend,  on  the  15th  of  December,  conveying  that  message 
from  his  Majesty  in  the  most  gracious  terms,  and  without  a single 
word  expressive  of  the  Royal  indignation.  To  Robert  Walpole  he 
also  wrote  on  the  same  day  more  at  length  : — “ If  1 could  possibly 
“ have  an  hour’s  discourse  with  you,  1 am  sure  1 should  make  you 
“ sensible  that  the  part  1 have  bad  in  the  last  step  hath  been  for 
“ my  Lord  Townshend’s  service.  Every  circumstance  considered, 
“ 1 do  in  my  conscience  believe  this  was  the  only  measure  w hich 
“ could  secure  the  continuance  of  a Whig  administration  with  any 
“ ease  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  hath  been  more  uneasy  of  late 
“ than  I care  to  say ; and  I must  own  I think  he  has  reason,  even 
“ though  I don’t  pretend  to  know  so  much  of  the  matter  as  the 
“ King  does,  his  Majesty  receiving  many  advices  which ,come 
“ neither  through  my  hands  nor  my  Lord  Sunderland’s.  But  I 
“ cannot  help  observing  to  you,  that  he  is  jealous  of  certain  inti  - 
“ macies  with  the  two  brothers  (Argylc  and  Isla).  1 hope  his 
“ Majesty’s  presence  in  England,  and  the  behaviour  of  our  trjends 
“ in  the  cabinet,  w ill  remove  these  jealousies.  No  one  man  can 
“ contribute  more  to  this  than  yourself ; and  I must  tell  you  that 
“ my  Lord  Sunderland,  as  well  as  myself,  have  assured  the  King 
“ that  you  will  do  so  You  know  that  ill  offices  had  been  done 
“ you  here,  which  might  have  made  some  impression,  if  my  Lord 
“ Sunderland  and  1 had  not  in  good  earnest  endeavoured  to  prevent 
“ it  (1). — You  will,  1 am  persuaded,  believe  that  our  endeavours 
“ were  sincere,  when  1 shall  have  told  you  with  the  frankness  I 
“ am  going  to  do  what  our  scheme  is  here  for  the  Ministry.  In 
“ case  my  Lord  Townshend  accepts  of  Ireland,  which,  for  a 
“ thousand  reasons,  he  ought  to  do,  the  Cabinet  Council  will 
“ remain  just  as  it  was,  with  the  addition  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
“ as  Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Methuen  and  I shall  contiuue  Secretaries. 
“ But  if  my  Lord  Townshend  shall  decline  Ireland,  and  if — which 
“ by  some  has  been  suggested,  hut  which  I cannot  think  possible — 
“ he  should  prevail  upon  you  to  oiler  to  quit  your  employments, 

(1)  TbU  assertion  is  confirmed  by  previous  pas-  friendly  caallon,— “ I have  more  reason  to  pres* 
urn  in  Stanhope's  correspondence.  Thus,  writing  ••  this  than  1 care  to  say  to  yon.  bat  I fear  some 
to  Lord  Townshend  on  the  16lh  of  October,  he  “ people  do  111  offices  to  Walpole."  See  also  hla 
begs  of  him  to  press  Walpole  to  settle  the  Munster  letter  ol  the  filh  of  November  to  the  atuue  effect, 
tod  Soie-OoiUa  payuicub,  aud  adds  the  follow  ins 
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“ the  King,  in  this  case,  hath  engaged  my  Lord  Sunderland  and 
“ myself  to  promise  that 'his  Lordship  will  be  Secretary,  and  that 
“I,  unable  and  unequal  as  I am  every  way,  should  be  Chancellor 
“ of  the  Exchequer  for  this  session;  the  King  declaring,  that  as 
“ long  as  he  can  find  Whigs  that  will  serve  him  he  will  be  served 
“ by  them,  which  good  disposition  his  Majesty  shall  not  have 
“ reason  to  alter  by  any  backwardness  in  me  to  expose  myself  to 
“ any  trouble  or  hazard.  You  know  as  much  of  our  plan  now  as 
“ I do,  and  are,  1 dare  say,  fully  satisfied  that  I think  it  highly 
“ concerns  me  that  you  should  stay  where  you  arc.  I am  very 
“ sorry  that  my  Lord  Townshcnd's  temper  hath  made  it  imprac- 
“ ticable  for  him  to  continue  Secretary.  The  King  will  not  hear 
“ him  in  that  ollice,  be  the  consequence  wha!  it  will.  This  being 
“ the  case,  I hope  and  desire  that  you  will  endeavour  to  reconcile 
“ him  to  Ireland,  which  1 once  thought  lie  did  not  dislike,  and 
“ which,  I think,  he  cannot  now  refuse,  without  declaring  to  the 
“ world  that  he  will  serve  upon  no  other  terms  than  being  Viceroy 
“ over  father,  son,  and  these  three  kingdoms.  Is  the  Whig  in- 
“ terest  to  be  staked  in  defence  of  such  a pretension  ' or  is  the 
“ difference  to  the  Whig  parly,  whether  Lord  Townshcnd  be  Se- 
“ crclary  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  tam  i ?” 

It  is  on  this  transaction  that  a charge  of  base  dissimulation  and 
treachery  has  been  brought  against  Secretary  Stanhope  by  Arch- 
deacon Coxc.  “ As  Brereton,”  he  says,  “who  conveyed  these  de- 
“ spatches  without  being  apprised  of  their  contents,  could  not  have 
“ quitted  Gohre  more  than  three  days  subsequent  to  the  departure 
“ of  Horace  Waljiole,  it  was  obvious  that  he  (Horace  Walpole) 
“ had  been  duped  and  deceived,  that  the  plan  for  the  removal  of 
“ Sunderland  had  been  then  settled,  and  that  the  solemn  promises 
“ made  by  Stanhope  were  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  (1).”  But 
it  will  be  found  from  tbe  authentic  letters  which  Coxc  himself  has 
published  that  his  heavy  accusation  rests  upon  a gross  error  he  has 
made  as  to  the  dates.  It  does  him  no  great  honour  as  an  historian 
that  we  should  thus  be  able  to  disprove  the  statements  in  his  first 
volume  by  the  documents  in  his  second.  The  letters  from  Stan- 
hope, announcing  the  removal  of  Townshcnd,  arc  dated  on  the 
15lh  of  December.  On  the  8lh  Horace  Walpole  liad  already 
reached  the  Hague  on  his  way  home  from  Hanover,  and  wrote  to 
Stanhope  an  account  of  his  progress  (2).  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  must  have  quitted  Hanover  towards  the  beginning  of  that 
month.  But  further  still,  a passage  in  a subsequent  letter  from 
Robert  Walpole  to  Stanhope  indicates  Hie  2nd  o(  December  as  the 
precise  day  when  Horace  began  his  journey  homewards.  Al- 

(!)  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  toI.  I.  p.  101.  having  left  London  express  wllb  LordTownshend’s 

(*)  Sob  this  letter  In  Coxe’a  Walpole,  toI.  II.  despatch  of  Nov.  0.  5.,  that  is.  Wot.  15.,  N.S., 
p.  137  II  is  to  be  rememlkered  that  ail  tli"  letters  and  his  letters  from  the  Hague  and  Hanoter  on 
of  Horace  Walpole  from  the  Continent  are  like  his  first  arrival  being  dated  Not.  17.  and  tS. ; and 
Stanhope,  dated  N.  S.  This  Is  beyond  question  be  this  is  «w»  stated  by  Coie  himself.  ?ol.  I.  p.  99. 
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hiding  to  the  friendly  expressions  of  Stanhope  to  Horace,  and  (o 
the  subsequent  dismissal  of  Townshend,  Robert  Walpole  observes, 
“ What  could  possibly  create  so  great  an  alteration  among  you  in 
“ the  space  of  twelve  days  is  in  vain  to  guess  (t).”  Thus,  then, 
it  appears  that  the  real  interval  was  no  less  than  four  times  greater 
than  that  assigned  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  and  that  therefore  his 
charge  of  treachery  deduced  from  the  shortness  of  time  completely 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Are  there,  however,  any  other  grounds  for  accusing  Stanhope 
of  treachery  in  this  transaction?  1 think  none.  How  could  he 
possibly  have  acted  more  kindly  for  his  friend,  or  more  patriotically 
for  his  country?  When  he  found  the  King  determined  to  dismiss 
his  Prime  Minister,  and  absolutely  fixed  in  that  determination,  he 
could  surely  do  no  better  for  Lord  Townshend  than  endeavour,  as 
it  were,  to  break  the  force  of  his  inevitable  fall,  and  obtain  for  him 
an  appointment  of  still  higher  profit,  and  scarcely  inferior  power. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  ought  rather  to  have  resigned  his 
own  office  than  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  Lord  Townshend’s.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Not,  1 am  convinced,  any 
change  in  the  King’s  inflexible  temper,  but  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  Whig  administration ; thus  either  throwing  the  Government 
into  the  hands  of  a factious  opposition,  or  leaving  the  country,  at  a 
most  stormy  crisis,  without  any  efficient  hands  at  the  helm.  Can 
this  really  be  thought  the  duty  of  an  honest  public  servant?  Let 
me  borrow  Stanhope’s  own  words  in  writing  to  Methuen  : — “ The 
“ King  thinks  fit  to  remove  one  servant  from  a worse  to  a belter 
“ post.  Is  this  a reason  for  others  to  abandon  him?  I am  sure 
“ that  if  it  had  happened  to  yourself  to  be  turned  out,  and  with- 
“ out  any  colour  of  reason,  you  would  not  in  your  own  case  let 
“ your  resentment  carry  you  to  any  indecent  behaviour,  much  less 
“ would  you  spirit  up  mankind  to  such  divisions  as  must  end  in 
“ the  destruction  of  your  country  if  not  prevented.  Do  some  peo- 
“ pie  expect  by  their  behaviour  to  force  the  King  tomakc  my  Lord 
“ Townshend  Secretary  again  ? If  they  do,  they  don’t  know  him. 

“ If  they  do  not,  what  do  they  propose  ? Whoever  wishes 

“ well  to  his  King,  to  his  country,  and  to  my  Lord  Townshend, 
“ ought  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  Ireland.  I hope  Walpole, 
“ upon  cooler  thoughts,  will  use  his  endeavours  to  this  end.  If  you 
“ have  any  interest  or  credit  with  them,  for  God's  sake  make useof 
“ it  upon  this  occasion.  They  may  possibly  unking  their  master, 
“ or  (which  I do  before  God  think  very  possible)  make  him  abdi- 
“ cate  England,  but  they  will  certainly  not  force  him  to  make  my 
“ Lord  Townshend  Secretary.  I will  not  enter  into  the  reasons 
“ which  have  engaged  the  King  to  take  this  measure,  but  it  is 
“ taken;  and  I will  ask  any  Whig  whether  the  difference  to  the 


(l)  Colt'i  W»lpole,  toI  U.  p l.s. 
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“ public  between  one  man’s  being  Secretary  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
“ Ireland  is  of  such  consequence  that  we  ought  to  hazard  every 
“ thing  for  the  resentment  of  one  man  (1)  ?” 

The  vindication  of  Stanhope  appears  to  me  complete;  and  with 
respect  to  Sunderland  also,  I see  no  foundation  for  any  charge  of 
treachery.  I admit  that,  unlike  Stanhope,  he,  far  from  striving  to 
avert,  probably  promoted  and  co-operated  in  the  fall  of  Towns- 
hend.  But  then  his  political  position  was  very  different  from  Stan- 
hope's. He  was  not  bound  to  Townshend  by  any  ties  of  confidence 
and  friendship.  He  had  some  grounds  to  complain  of  Townshend’s 
jealousy,  and  of  his  own  exclusion  from  power.  He  was  consi- 
dered by  Townshend  not  as  an  ally,  but  as  a rival ; and  his  enmity 
was  all  along  expected  and  foreseen.  Now  it  surely  must  be 
owned  that  previous  confidence  is  implied  in  a charge  of  treachery  ; 
and  that  where  there  was  no  friendship  there  can  be  no  breach  of 
friendship. 

In  concluding  my  narrative  of  the  various  and  intricate  trans- 
actions which  led  to  Lord  TownshemFs  dismissal,  I may  observe 
that  even  had  they  not  existed  there  seems  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  ministry  could  have  continued  unchanged.  We  have 
some  remarkable  expressions  to  that  effect  in  a letter  written  at 
a previous  period  under  Townshend’s  own  direction:  — “His 
“ Lordship  and  Mr.  Methuen  are  sorry  to  observe  that  from  llie 
“ disposition  of  offices,  and  the  behaviour  of  Lords  Sunderland  and 
“ Cadogan  before  the  King’s  going  over,  as  well  as  from  the  cn- 
“ couragcment  since  given  to  the  Tories  by  the  Prince’s  counte- 
“ nancing  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the  Dukes  of  Shrews- 
“ bury  and  Argyle,  the  Whigs  in  general  are  become  so  uneasy 
“ and  divided,  that  should  things  continue  upon  the  present  foot, 
“ the  prospect  for  the  next  session  of  Parliament  would  be  but 
“ melancholy  (2).” 

(l)  stnnhopo  to  Mothoen,  January,  IS.  1717.  (1)  Mr.  Poyntx  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Annual  17. 

oxo‘»  Walpole.  1719,  O.  S.  Coie'a  Walpole. 
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The  news  of  Lord  Townshend’s  removal  was  received  in  London 
with  almost  universal  disapprobation.  No  clear  and  definite  cause 
being  then  assigned  for  that  measure,  and  its  advisers  being  absent 
from  England,  a large  field  was  left  open  to  conjecture,  exagger- 
ation, and  mistrust  (1).  It  was  commonly  considered  as  a Ha- 
noverian cabal,  as  a fatal  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  Continental 
politics;  and  the  conduct  of  Stanhope,  in  being  a party  to  it,  was 
loudly  and  generally  inveighed  against.  The  Jacobites  hailed  this 
symptom  of  weakness  in  the  Government  as  an  omen  of  hope  to 
their  cause.  The  Whigs,  who  well  knew  the  high  worth  and  tried 
merit  of  Lord  Townshend,  fell  no  less  sorrow  than  surprise  at  his 
dismissal ; and  the  monied  men  foreboded  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  the  decline  of  public  credit.  “ I will  venture  to  say,” 
writes  Mr.  Breretoo,  the  same  who  brought  these  despatches  from 
Hanover,  “ the  town  is  in  greater  confusion  now  than  it  was 
“ in  any  part  or  at  any  alterations  whatsoever  made  in  the  late 

“ Queen's  reign When  I go  into  the  City  all  the  consi- 

“ derable  men  there  crowd  about  me,  and  press  me  in  the  most 
“ earnest  manner  to  give  some  reasons  for  these  sudden  and  unex- 
“ peeted  resolutions,  and  to  tell  them  who  I thought  were  the 
“ advisers  and  contrivers  of  them  (2).”  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever,  whether  there  is  not  some  exaggeration  in  these  statements, 
since,  when  we  come  to  positive  facts,  we  find  that  the  fall  in  the 
funds  did  not  amount  to  one  per  cent  (3). 

Townshend  himself,  and  the  Walpoles,  were  not  among  the 
least  indignant.  Their  resentment  was  still  further  exasperated 
by  a very  intemperate  letter  from  Sunderland  to  Lord  Orford, 
directly  accusing  Townshend,  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  I.ord  Chan- 
cellor, of  having  entered  into  engagements  w ith  the  Prince  and 
Duke  of  Argyle  against  the  King’s  authority  (I).  No  wonder  that 
Townshend,  perfectly  innocent  as  he  felt  himself  on  that  charge, 
should  have  more  than  ever  given  the  reins  to  his  passionate  temper, 

fl)  M It  I*  difficult  to  truce  the  cause*  of  a dls-  sens©  Lewi*  would  probably  not  bate  been  dis- 
••  pule  between  •.talesmen."  This  was  the  remark  pleased  at  their  union. 

of  Sir  Robert  Wajpole  after  h(»  own  quarrel  w ith  (3)  Letter  from  Mr.  Charlea  Stanhope  to  Mr.  Brere- 
Lord  Townshend  In  1730.  Coxe’s  Memoirs,  toI.  1.  ton.  December,  1716. 

p.  339.  {*)  This  leller  itself  Is  missing;  but  It  Is  men- 

(3)  Mr.  Brereton  to  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  J>e»*  tioned  by  Lord  Townshend** hen  writing  to 
rember.  171«.  Erasmus  Lewis  writes  to  Swift.  M.  Slingeland.  Jan.  1. 1717  O.  S..  and  by  Baron  do 

Jan.  is.  1717, “ The  dlrlalon  of  the  Whips  is  so  Wassenaar  when  writing  to  Lord  Townshend, 

*•  jreat  Uwt.  morally  speaking,  nothing  but  an-  Jan.  J6.  1717.  Coxe  s Walpole. 

• other  rebellion  can  e»er  unite  them."  In  this 
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should  complain  of  this  “ infamous  accusation”  from  the  “ villany 
“ and  infatuation  ” of  Lord  Sunderland,  and  should  impute  to  that 
nobleman  “ frenzy  fits”  in  writing  his  letters  (1). 

Townshend  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  answers  to  Hanover. 
To  Stanhope  he  wrote  only  a few  lines  in  a style  of  bitter  irony  ; 
to  the  King  his  letter  was  couched  in  very  loyal  and  becoming 
terms,  respectfully  but  firmly  declining  the  offer  of  Ireland.  “My 
“ private  affairs,”  says  he  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Hague, 

“ would  not  permit  me  to  remove  to  Ireland,  any  more  than 
“ common  honesty  would  allow  me  to  put  the  profits  of  that  em- 
“ ployment  in  my  pocket,  without  going  over  to  do  the  duties  of 
“ it  (2).”  This  was  intended  as  a severe  reflection  on  Sunderland, 
for  having  acted  in  the  manner  here  described;  but  it  might  have 
been  more  prudently  omitted,  since  we  shall  find  Townshend  him- 
self very  shortly  afterwards  taking  precisely  that  course  which  he 
had  branded  as  repugnant  to  “ common  honesty.” 

Both  the  Walpoles,  on  their  part,  wrote  to  Stanhope  in  very 
reproachful  terms,  declaring  that  he  had  acted  “in  a passion,” 
and  with  “ sudden  changes  to  old  sworn  friends;”  and  that,  in 
their  opinion,  “ the  authors  of  this  scheme  did  not  expect  that 
“ Townshend  would,  nor  desire  that  he  should,  accept  the  Lord 
“ Lieutenancy.”  Stanhope,  in  his  reply,  expresses  deep  concern 
that  what  he  judged  and  meant  as  a service  to  Lord  Townshend 
should  be  thus  resented ; that,  so  far  from  representing  his  Lord- 
ship’s refusal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  to  his  prejudice,  he  had 
obtained  the  King’s  commands  to  renew  the  offer ; that  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  would  at  all  events  be  kept  open  for  him  till  the 
King’s  return  ; and  that  he  entreated  Robert  Walpole  to  prevail 
upon  Townshend  to  accept  it.  He  adds  his  satisfaction  that  Wal- 
pole at  least  has  expressed  no  thoughts  of  resigning  his  office,  and 
most  earnestly  hopes  that  they  may  “ continue  to  live  and  act  for 
“ the  King’s  service  with  llie  same  friendship  and  union  which 
“ has  been  (3).” 

These  friendly  expressions  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  allay 
the  resentment  of  the  brother  ministers ; and  a still  more  favour- 
able effect  was  produced  when  the  King  left  Hanover,  and  passed 
a few  days  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England.  The  leading 
men  of  the  Dutch  republic  were,  for  the  most  part,  personal  friends 
of  Townshend.  To  one  of  them,  Slingeland,  he  had  just  written 
a full  account  of  his  dismissal  and  vindication  of  his  conduct. 
They  openly  expressed  their  fears  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
this  division  in  the  British  Cabinet  might  produce  to  the  combined 

(1)  See  Townshcnd's  letter  to  Sllngelaad,  Jan.  1.  weight  which  Uu  opinion  oC  the  Dutch  statesmen 
1717,  O.S.  had  with  George  the  First  when  his  Majesty  was 

(f)  Ibid.  at  the  Hague  on  hU  return  to  England.  ( Memoirs 

(3)  Stanhope  ttf  Robert  Walpole,  Jan.  1.  and  8.  of  Walpole,  sol.  I.  p.  10k,  103  ) A single  fact 
1717.  Archdeacon  Coxe  imputes  the  conciliatory  overturn*  this  surmise.  The  letters  quoted  by 
language  of  Stanhope  In  writing  to  Walpole  and  Coxe  are  dated  from  Hanover  before  the  king’s 
Methuen  to  his  **  terror"  at  perceiving  the  great  departure. 
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interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  they  left  no  exertion  untried  to 
promote  a reconciliation.  They  held  repealed  conversations  with 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope;  they  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Towns- 
Lend.  They  assured  him  that  Sunderland  repented  of  his  violent 
letter  to  Lord  Orford,  and  of  his  charge  of  caballing  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  which  had  proceeded  from  his  misconceiving  a hasty 
expression  of  Lord  Cadogan.  They  declared,  as  they  truiy  might, 

• that  the  blame  rested  mainly  upon  the  Hanoverians,  and  their  false 
intelligence  from  England;  that  if  Lord  Townshend  declined  the 
King’s  commands  at  present,  he  would  close  the  avenue  to  his  re- 
turning favour ; and  that  if  even  Lord  Townshend  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  that  consideration,  he  ought  still  to  sacrifice  his  own 
resentment  to  the  necessity  of  union  and  to  the  public  good  (1). 

The  King  himself,  on  his  arrival  (he  landed  at  Margate  towards 
the  end  of  the  month),  received  Townshend  very  graciously,  and 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  precipitation  with  w hich  he  had  acted. 
Ily  his  direction  the  fallen  minister  received  a visit  from  Count 
Bernsdorf,  who  staled  to  him  that  his  Majesty  having,  though  per- 
haps on  false  reports  and  on  hasty  impulse,  taken  away  the  seals 
from  Lord  Townshend,  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  his  own 
consistency  and  character,  immediately  restore  them.  But,  if 
Lord  Townshend  would  accept  of  Ireland,  the  King,  satisfied  w ith 
that  mark  of  submission,  would  give  him  every  satisfaction  in  his 
power ; would  make  no  other  change  whatever  in  the  administra- 
tion; and,  so  far  from  requiring  Townshend  to  proceed  to  his 
post,  would  allow  him  to  continue  a member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
England,  and  give  him  leave  to  consider  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  as 
only  a temporary  office,  to  be  exchanged  hereafter  for  another  at 
his  pleasure.  Tow  nshend  was  softened  by  these  promises ; he  saw, 
moreover,  all  the  evils  of  division  at  that  dangerous  crisis ; and, 
being  still  more  patriotic  than  passionate  in  his  character,  he  gave 
way,  and  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to  him.  His  political  ad- 
herents, comprising  Methuen,  Pulteney,  Walpoles,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Lord  Orford,  were  thus  satisfied,  and  remained 
in  their  places.  Methuen,  who  had  hitherto  merely  acted  as  Se- 
cretary of  State  during  Stanhope’s  absence,  was  now  appointed  his 
colleague  for  the  southern  department ; and  thus  it  w as  hoped  that 
the  party  schism  might  be  completely  closed,  and  the  great  body 
of  Whigs  completely  reunited. 

My  wish  of  presenting  these  intricate  ministerial  transactions  in 
one  unbroken  narrative  has  prevented  me  from  noticing  till  now 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  at  the  Hague. — Even  after  sufficient 
full  powers  for  Lord  Cadogan  had  arrived,  some  trilling  obstacles 
delayed  for  several  days  longer  the  separate  signature  with  Abbe 
Dubois.  Cadogan  insisted  that  the  title  of  King  of  France  should 

(l)  Baron  do  Wuoemar  to  Lord  Townslicad,  Jan.  1*.  andtO,  1717.  Cole*  Walpole. 
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still  be  borne  by  George  the  First,  and  that  the  treaty  should  be 
written,  not  in  French,  but  in  Latin.  In  the  former  point  he  pre- 
vailed, in  the  latter  he  yielded ; and,  in  fact,  how  could  he  deny 
that  the  two  “ Kings  of  France  ” should  negotiate  in  the  language 
of  that  country?  “ It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,”  says  Dubois, 
“ that  these  pretensions  in  the  English  Ministers  proceed  from  their 
“ inexpressible  terror  of  being  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
“ most  severely  arraigned  on  the  slightest  pretext  (1).”  But  these 
little  difficulties  being  soon  surmounted,  the  Convention  between 
France  and  England  was  finally  signed  on  the  28th  of  November. 

Meanwhile,  the  slow  formalities  of  the  Dutch  Republic  were  by 
no  means  exhausted,  and  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  made 
every  exertion  to  delay  or  to  prevent  its  accession.  But  happily 
the  principal  statesmen  were  sensible  of  their  true  interest;  and 
some  threats  of  the  Regent’s  displeasure  having  spurred  their  lazy 
good  will,  they  at  length  waved  some  forms,  quickened  some 
others,  and  finally  signed  the  treaty  on  the  4th  of  January,  1717. 
It  repeated  all  the  articles  of  the  previous  convention  between 
England  and  France ; which  convention,  when  Stanhope,  shortly 
afterwards,  passed  through  the  Hague,  was,  at  his  suggestion, 
destroyed ; that  no  idea  might  prevail  of  separate  interests,  and 
that  the  whole  might  seem  in  appearance,  as  well  as  be  in  reality, 

“ THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  (2).” 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  King  should  open  Parliament  im- 
mediately on  his  return , but  its  meeting  was  delayed,  and  the 
public  attention  diverted  by  a new  and  unexpected  discovery. 
That  the  Jacobites  should  enter  into  another  conspiracy  was  no 
strange  event ; but  to  find  the  King  of  Sweden  negotiating  with 
them,  and  intending  to  assist  their  revolt  by  foreign  invasion, 
might  justly  excite  dismay.  So  far  back  as  the  late  rebellion  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  formed  a project  of  this  nature,  and  held 
several  conferences  upon  it  with  Baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  Minister 
at  Paris.  It  was  designed  that  a body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
Swedes,  then  encamped  near  Gothenburg,  should  be  embarked  at 
that  port ; that  a sum  of  150,000  livres  should  be  advanced  by  the 
Pretender  for  their  expenses ; and  that  they  should  proceed  to 
Scotland,  which,  as  Berwick  observes,  would  be  the  easier,  since 
no  one  had  the  least  idea  of  such  a scheme,  and  since,  w jfh  favour- 
able winds,  the  passage  might  be  made  in  forty-eight  hours  (3). 
A trusty  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  with  this  project 
to  the  King  of  Sweden.  But  Charles  being  then  closely  besieged 
in  Slralsund,  it  was  long  before  this  communication  could  reach 
him ; and  w hen  it  did,  the  critical  state  of  his  own  affairs  compelled 
him  to  decline  it.  A renewal  of  this  enterprise  was  now  a favourite 

(1)  M6m.  tie  Serellngcs,  vol.  1.  p.  *32.;  sco  nlso  (3)  Mom.  do  Berwick,  rot.  il.  p.  1VT.  od.  177ft. 

p.  wv.  Sec  nlso  the  extract*  front  the  Stuart  Papers.  Ap- 

(2)  do  Scvclingcs.  vol.  i.  p.  ?V0. ; Corps  Dl-  pendlx. 

plomatiqu*.  vol.  wiki,  part  I.  p.  tS4.  od.  1731. 
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object  with  Charles,  and  recommended  to  him  by  the  influence 
of  Baron  Gortz,  his  chief  confidant  and  minister.  Gorlz  was  a 
Franconian  by  birth,  and  an  adventurer  in  fortunes ; but  a man 
of  singular  activity,  penetration,  and  address.  For  courage  he 
was  much  less  distinguished  : he  appears  to  have  slunk  ignomi- 
niously  from  several  duels,  especially  from  one  with  General 
Grumkow,  first  minister  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (1} ; and  it  is  not 
a little  singular  that  a coward  should  have  gained  the  highest  favour 
of  the  most  warlike  prince  of  his  age.  His  wandering,  hap-hazard 
mode  of  life,  before  his  appearance  at  the  Swedish  Court,  had  given 
him  a peculiar  dexterity  in  dealing  with  different  characters,  and 
an  utter  freedom  from  scruple  as  to  the  means  which  he  employed  ,• 
and  he  was,  says  Voltaire,  equally  lavish  of  gifts  and  of  promises, 
of  oaths  and  of  lies  (2). 

This  active  adventurer,  having  gone  from  Court  to  Court  to  stir 
up  enemies  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  at  length  fixed  liis 
station  at  the  Hague,  as  envoy  from  Sweden.  Amongst  those 
whom  he  had  noticed  and  wished  to  take  with  him  in  his  journeys, 
was  Voltaire,  at  that  time  a very  young  man,  known  only  as  the 
author  of  some  political  lampoons,  for  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards confined  in  the  Bastille  ; but  the  historian  has  since  com- 
memorated the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  satirist  (3).  From  Holland 
Gortz  carried  on  a secret  correspondence  with  Count  Gyllcnborg 
and  Baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  at  Paris  ; 
he  had  also  some  direct  communications  with  the  Pretender  and 
the  Dukeof  Ormond,  and  he  had  received  full  powers  from  Sweden. 
The  views  of  Gortz  were  most  extensive.  He  wished  to  form  new 
political  connections  for  his  master,  whose  imprudent  heroism  had 
hitherto  gained  him  more  admirers  than  allies.  He  projected  a 
peace  with  the  Czar,  and  even  a perfect  concert  of  measures 
between  that  monarch  and  Sweden  (4) — a conspiracy  against  the 
Regent  in  France — an  insurrection  against  George  the  First  in 
England — and  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Charles  in  person.  It  is 
evident  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  auspicious  for  the  Ja- 
cobite cause  than  to  find  itself  freed  from  the  unpopularity  which 
attended  its  dependence  upon  France,  and  assisted  no  longer  by  a 
Romish  but  by  a Protestant  ally.  Spain  also  entered  warmly  into 
this  scheme.  I ts  prime  minister,  Albcroni,  sent  to  Spaar  a subsidy 
of  a million  of  French  livres ; and  the  little  Court  of  the  Pretender 
offered  60,0001.  Time,  which,  next  to  money,  is  the  chief  auxi- 
liary in  such  enterprises,  was  to  be  fixed  as  early  as  possible ; the 

(1)  See  Lam  her  ty.  Mem.  rol.  lx.  p.  W7.  Thlawa*  (4)  The  Czar,  who  was  then  travelling  In  flol- 
the  Mine  Grumkow  so  prosily  caricatured  in  the  land  and  France,  was  certainly  favourable.  In  go- 
MAmoires  de  Bareith.  neral,  to  the  schemes  of  Gortz.  According  to  Vol- 
fs) Hldolre  de  Charles  XD.,  Um  fill.  talre,  be  did  and  he  did  not  see  Gortz  a*  tbo 

(1)  See  Voltaire.  Histolre  do  la  Rnasle  sous  Hague.  “ Gortx  vlt  deux  fols  a la  naye  cet  F.m- 
Pi me  le  Grand,  partlo  II.  eh.  8.  Observe  how  “ perour.”  (Histolre  de  Charles  XII.)  “ Quand 
slightingly  Voltaire,  then  called  Arouet,  is  spoken  “ Gortz  fat  A la  Haye,  le  Czar  no  le  vil  point.” 
of  In  the  contemporary  Hemoires  do  St.  Simon  (HUtoire  de  Pierre  lo  Grand.)  But  such  inaccura- 
rol.  xr.  p.  69.).  clcs  are  not  uncommon  in  Voltaire. 
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invading  army  was  (o  number  12,000  Swedish  soldiers,  and  the 
mililary  reputation  of  their  King  was  in  itself  a host. 

Happily  for  England  this  mine  was  tracked  before  it  burst.  So 
far  back  as  October,  sonic  letters  between  Gyllenborg  and  Gortz 
being  stopped  and  deciphered  by  the  Government  in  London,  af- 
forded a clue  to  the  whole  conspiracy  (1),  and  on  the  King’s  return 
fresh  information  was  received,  and  further  measures  became 
necessary.  Stanhope,  to  whose  department  this  affair  belonged, 
laid  it  before  the  council  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  proposed  the 
decisive  remedy  of  arresting  the  Swedish  envoy  and  seizing  his 
papers.  A foreign  minister  who  conspires  against  the  very  Govern- 
ment at  which  he  is  accredited  has  clearly  violated  the  law'  of 
nations.  He  is,  therefore,  no  longer  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  law  of  nations.  The  privileges  bestowed  upon  him  by  that  law 
rest  on  the  implied  condition  that  he  shall  not  outstep  the  bounds 
of  his  diplomatic  duties,  and,  whenever  he  does  so,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  injured  Government  is  justified  in  acting  as 
its  own  preservation  may  require.  On  such  grounds  the  Cabinet 
having  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  arresting  Gyllenborg,  it  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  day  by  General  Wade,  who  found  the  Count 
making  up  some  despatches.  In  a few  words  he  explained  his 
mission,  laid  hold  of  the  papers  on  the  table,  and  demanded  those 
from  the  scrutoire.  The  Swede,  much  surprised  and  irritated, 
warmly  expostulated  on  the  laws  of  nations  being  violated  in  bis 
person,  and  asked  leave  to  send  for  the  Marquis  do  Monleleon,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  that  he  might  consult  with  him ; but  Wade 
stated  his  positive  orders  not  to  let  him  speak  with  any  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Count  would  by  no  means  give  up  the  key  of 
the  scrutoire,  and  the  Countess,  who  came  in,  declared  that  it 
contained  only  her  plate  and  linen  ; but  it  being,  nevertheless, 
broke  open,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  papers.  These,  General 
Wade,  according  to  his  instructions,  sealed  up  and  carried  away, 
leaving  a sufficient  guard  upon  his  prisoner.  On  the  same  day 
were  also  arrested,  Mr.  Ciesar,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hertford, 
and  Sir  Jacob  Bancks,  formerly  member  for  Minchead,  who  were 
suspected  of  a share  in  the  same  conspiracy  (2). 

In  a proceeding  so  unusual  and  startling,  it  was  judged  proper 
that  Stanhope  should  write  a circular  to  all  the  foreigii  ministers 
in  London,  informing  them  of  the  reasons  for  Gyllenborg’s  arrest ; 
and  none  of  them  expressed  any  resentment,  except  the  Marquis 
de  Monteleon  (3).  But  a far  more  complete  vindication  than 
Stanhope’s  letter  was  afforded  by  those  of  Gyllenborg,  which  had 


(I)  Lord  Townshend  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  (t)  “ Count  Gyllenbortt  has  passed  most  of  thia 
Oct.  It.  and  Nor.  1.  1716.  ( Coxe’a  Walpole.)  Bo-  “ summer  with  Caesar,  a creature  of  Lord  Oxford'*, 
lingbroke,  writing  to  Wyndham,  Sept.  11.,  ob-  " In  Hertfordshire."  Townshend  to  Stanhope, 
serve*,  “ The  people  who  belong  to  St  Germains  Oct.  It.  171 3. 

“ and  Avignon  were  never  more  sanguine  in  ap-  (6)  Political  Slate,  1717,  to!,  i.  p.  1*0. 

" poaranco." 
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been  seized  at  his  house,  and  which  were  forthwith  published  by 
authority  (1).  They  confirmed,  in  the  most  undoubted  manner, 
all  the  charges  of  (he  Government,  all  the  suspicions  of  the  public. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Walpole  occurs  in  them  ; and 
some  hasty  words  of  his  are  repeated,  as  if  his  disgust  with  some  of 
his  brother  ministers  might  probably  draw  him  into  the  conspiracy. 
In  this  I am  persuaded  that  Gortz  and  Gyllenliorg  did  complete 
injustice  to  Walpole,  and,  in  fact,  their  expressions  clearly  prove 
that  he  had  not  afforded  them  any  adequate  grounds  for  such 
hopes  (2). 

Gortz  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
conspiracy,  and  had  already  reached  Calais,  when  he  heard  of  the 
fate  of  his  colleague,  and  upon  this  returned  to  Holland.  But  at 
Arnheim  he  and  his  two  secretaries  were  taken  into  custody,  by  an 
order  from  the  States,  obtained  at  the  application  of  England.  The 
arrest  f this  prime  mover  was  certainly  still  more  important  than 
Gyllenborg’s,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  far  less  justifiable. 
For,  admitting  the  full  right  of  any  government  to  seize  and  search 
a foreign  minister  if  conspiring  against  itself,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  extreme  resource  should  be  extended  to  the  case 
of  a conspiracy  against  an  ally. 

Charles,  when  informed  of  the  proceedings  at  London  and  at 
Arnheim,  maintained  a haughty  silence,  neither  owning  nor  dis- 
owning the  conduct  of  Gyllenborg,  but  directing,  as  a measure  of 
reprisal,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  resident  in  Sweden. 
With  respect  to  the  Dutch,  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  he  pur- 
sued a milder  course,  merely  forbidding  their  minister  to  appear 
at  his  Court.  Meanwhile,  the  Regent  of  France  interposed  his 
good  offices  as  mediator;  and,  after  several  months  of  negotiation, 
and  the  Regent  making  an  assurance,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  that 
his  Majesty  had  never  any  intention  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Great  Britain,  Count  Gyllenborg  was  sent  home  and  exchanged 
with  Mr.  Jackson  ; and  Gortz,  with  the  consent  of  the  English 
Government,  was  set  at  liberty  in  Holland  (3). 

The  Parliament,  on  its  meeting  (it  was  opened  on  the  20th  of 
February  by  the  King  in  person),  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  conspiracy  so  happily  crushed.  One  member  even  went  so  far 
as  to  move  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Sweden ; which, 
Stanhope  observed,  it  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  do  if  Charles 
should  acknowledge  the  practice  of  his  ministers.  Addresses  to 
the  King  were  carried  in  both  Houses  w ith  perfect  unanimity.  But 
this  happy  concord  was  not  of  long  continuance ; and  the  late  schism 

(I)  The  material  pa  Mages  of  this  correspondence  **  from  hi*  heart.’'  Gyllenborg  to  Gortz.  January 
are  printed  In  the  Parliamentary  History.  to!,  til.  1717.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
p.  396—H1.  Commons  by  Mr.  llungerford.  on  the  fid  of  Fe- 

(f)  ' I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Walpole's  ex-  bruary.  Coxe,  In  III*  Life  of  Walpole,  pas#**  over 
**  preasions  were  the  effect  of  bis  first  rage  on  the  whole  transaction  in  silence. 

1 account  of  his*  brother-in-law,  my  Lord  Towns-  (3)  Political  State,  1717,  fol.  H p.  *3. 

• bend's,  being  removed,  or  whether  tliej  mine 
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in  the  Administration  was  soon  found  to  be  by  no  means  truly 
and  thoroughly  healed.  Walpole  was  too  conscious  of  his  own 
ability  and  influence,  and  too  aspiring  in  his  temper,  to  be  long 
contented  with  a second  place.  His  own  quarrel,  some  years  al- 
terwards,  with  his  brother-in-law  and  most  intimate  and  steady 
friend  Lord  Townshend,  dearly  shows  how  little  be  could  bear  a 
rival  near  the  throne;  and  according  to  his  own  expression  at  that 
time,  he  was  determined  that  the  firm  should  be  not  Townshend 
and  Walpole,  but  Walpole  and  Townshend.  Thus  also  he  ill 
brooked  the  superior  influence  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope.  Pri- 
vate coldness,  and,  perhaps,  private  cabals,  soon  led  to  public 
reserve,  to  utter  silence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  faint  and 
formal  support.  On  the  motion  of  granting  his  Majesty  a supply 
against  Sweden,  it  was  expected  by  the  Government  that  Walpole, 
named  as  he  had  been  in  the  Swedish  correspondence,  would  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  peculiar  zeal  and  energy. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  his  unwillingness  and  dissatisfaction  were 
apparent ; and  though  he  himself  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  (1), 
yet  he  seems  to  have  done  so  coldly  atid  shortly;  and  all  his  and 
Townshend’s  personal  adherents,  known  to  act  according  to  his 
advice  and  direction,  voted  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were,  of 
course,  joined  in  this  policy  by  the  whole  body  of  Jacobites,  To- 
ries, and  discontented  Whigs,  and  prevailed  so  far  that,  on  the  di- 
vision, the  motion  for  a supply  was  carried  by  a majority  of  only 
four — the  numbers  being  153  against  149. 

No  Government  could  possibly  close  its  eyes  or  restrain  its  hands 
from  the  authors  of  so  insidious  an  attack ; and  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  parly  of  which  Lord  Townshend  was  called  the  leader,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  example  of  that  nobleman.  The  stateof  the  case 
was  immediately  laid  before  the  King;  and,  according  to  his  Ma- 
jesty’s directions,  Secretary  Stanhope,  on  the  same  evening  of  the 
division,  the  9th  of  April,  wrote  a letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  ac- 
knowledging his  past  services,  but  announcing  his  dismissal  from 
the  Lord  Licuteuancy  of  Ireland.  If  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  had 
formed  any  similar  intention  against  Walpole,  it  was  anticipated  by 
that  minister,  who,  early  next  morning,  waited  on  his  Majesty  to 
resign  his  places  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  George  showed  great  regret  at  parting  with  so 
able  a servant,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his  post, 
using  many  kind  expressions,  and  several  times  pressing  the  seals 
back  upon  him ; but  Walpole,  though  moved  even  to  tears  by  his 
Majesty’s  goodness,  remained  firm  in  his  determination.  His 
example  was  followed  the  same  morning  by  Methuen  and  Pulte- 
ney,  and,  a few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Orfordand  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Stanhope  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

(1)  Com  Is  mistaken  in  M>lng  that  Walpole  in  p.  ios.j  Both  Robert  and  It  or  ire  Walpole  spoke 
till*  debate  " maintained  * profound  nUeuM,”  (life,  lor  the  Supply.  (I'ori.  SUst  »ol,  »U.  p,  *H) 
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and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sunderland  and  Addison  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Janies  Craggs  Secretary  at  War,  the  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land : Lord  Cowper  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston  remaining  in  their 
places. 

The  loss  of  Walpole  was  severely  felt  by  the  new  administration. 
His  influence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  reputation  w'ith 
the  public,  had  greatly  risen,  and  he  was  superior  to  Stanhope 
both  in  power  of  debate  and  in  knowledge  of  finance.  His  late 
conduct,  however,  exposed  him  to  many  angry  reflections ; his 
cabal  against  his  colleagues  was  termed  “a  criminal  conspiracy,” 
and  his  withdrawing  from  the  Government,  “ a defection;”  and 
thesccharges  appear  to  have  induced  him,  during  the  first  few  days, 
to  pursue  a very  moderate  course.  When  Stanhope  proposed  to 
fix  the  subsidy  against  Sweden  at  250,000/.,  and  when  Pulteney 
thundered  against  “ a German  ministry,  ” Walpole  closed  the  de- 
bate, and  turned  ij  in  favour  of  the  Government  by  observing,  that 
having  already  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Supply,  he  should  now  give 
the  Court  his  vote.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
promise,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  “ the  tenor  of  his  conduct 
“ should  show  he  never  intended  to  make  the  King  uneasy,  nor  to 
“ embarrass  his  affairs  (1).”  But  never,  certainly,  was  any  profes- 
sion so  utterly  belied  in  performance.  Almost  from  the  moment 
he  left  the  Treasury  until  the  moment  he  returned  to  it,  he  uni- 
formly and  bitterly  opposed  every  measure  of  the  Government. 
No  regard  for  the  public,  no  feeling  for  his  own  consistency,  ever 
withheld  him.  He  unscrupulously  leagued  himself  with  Shippcn, 
Wyndham,  Bromley,  and  other  decided  enemies  to  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty, insomuch  that  Shippen,  on  one  occasion,  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  his  friend  Walpole  was  no  more  afraid  than  himself  of 
being  called  a Jacobite.  He  had  made  a warm  opposition  to  the 
Schism  Bill  at  its  passing,  saying  that  it  rather  resembled  a decree 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  than  a law  of  a Protestant  Parliament ; yet 
he  no  less  strenuously  resisted  the  repeal  of  that  very  law  when 
proposed  by  Stanhope.  We  shall  find  him,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  prime  movers  of  Oxford’s  impeachment,  contriving  a legal  diffi- 
culty, and  assisting  that  minister’s  escape.  We  shall  find  him 
joining  the  vulgar  outcry  against  a standing  army,  and  declaring 
that  12,000  men  were  fully  sufficient,  at  the  very  time  when  lie 
well  knew  the  country  to  be  in  danger  of  another  insurrection, 
and  of  invasions  both  from  Sweden  and  from  Spain.  Wc  shall 
find  him,  so  acute  and  practical  a statesman,  not  ashamed  to  argue 
against  that  necessary  measure  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  exclaiming, 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  * ‘ He  dial  is  for  blood  shall  have  blood ! " In 


(i)  ParUamonlary  History,  rol.  tU.  p.  *«.  ana 
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short,  his  conduct  out  of  oflicc  is  indefensible,  or,  at  least,  is  un- 
defended even  by  his  warmest  partisans  (1);  and,  in  looking 
through  our  Parliamentary  annals,  I scarcely  know  where  to 
find  any' parallel  of  coalitions  so  unnatural,  and  of  opposition  so 
factious. 

The  character  of  a statesman  so  reckless  in  opposition,  but  so 
eminent  in  office,  deserves  the  most  attentive  consideration,  and 
affords  the  best  clue  to  the  history  of  England  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  During  his  life,  he  was  loaded  with  unmerited  censures ; 
since  his  death,  he  has  sometimes  received  exaggerated  praise. 
Amidst  the  showers  of  invective  which  his  enemies  have  poured, 
amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  which  his  flatterers  have  raised,  the 
true  lineaments  of  his  mind  arc  dimly  and  doubtfully  seen ; and  1 
should  have  failed  far  more  completely  in  my  attempt  to  give  an 
impartial  representation  of  them,  but  for  the  kindness  of  a most 
eminent  man,  who  has  condescended  to  point  out  several  errors  in 
my  first  impressions,  and  to  send  me  his  own  matured  reflections 
on  this  subject. 

Robert  Walpole  was  born  in  1676,  of  an  Ancient  gentleman's 
family  in  Norfolk.  His  natural  indolence  would  probably  have 
overpowered  and  kept  down  his  natural  abilities,  had  he  not  been 
a third  son,  and  seen  the  necessity  of  labour  for  his  bread.  At 
Eton,  where  he  was  the  contemporary,  and  in  some  degree  the 
rival,  of  St.  John,  he  was  educated  as  one  intended  for  the  church, 
and  used  to  say  of  himself  afterwards,  with  perhaps  no  unreason- 
able vanity,  that  had  he  taken  orders,  he  should  have  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  instead  of  Prime  Minister.  But,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  found  himself,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  heir 
to  the  family  estate,  w ith  a double  advantage — the  inheritance  of 
an  elder  and  the  application  of  a younger  son.  On  the  decease  of 
his  father  in  1 700  (2),  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  family 
borough  of  Castle  Rising.  He  immediately  and  zealously  attached 
himself  to  the  Whigs ; and  .as,  besides  the  two  seats  at  Castle  Rising, 
he  could  command  another  at  Lynn,  he  brought  his  parly  no  small 
accession  of  political  patronage.  The  first  time  when  he  rose  to 
speak  (on  what  subject  is  not  recorded)  he  by  no  means  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  his  friends ; he  was  confused  and  embarrassed,  and, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  “ broke  down.”  But  his 
perseverance  soon  retrieved  this  failure.  The  occasion  on  which 
he  appears  to  have  first  distinguished  himself  was  the  celebrated 

(1)  See  reflections  of  Speaker  Onslow  and  of  Arch-  “ for  dinners,  lire  shillings  to  Bob  (Sir  Robert), 
deacon  Cou*  (Memoirs,  \ol.  I.  p.  110.,  nnd  vol.  II.  “ and  one  memorandum  of  six  shilling,  given  In 
p.  S51 .)  “ exchange  to  Mr.  Wilkin*  for  his  wig.  And  yet 

(I)  Horace  Walpole  says  In  one  of  bla  letters,  “ this  old  man,  mj  grandfather,  had  iOOOf.  a year 
“ The  other  day, Sir  Robert  found  on  old  account  “ Norfolk  sterling.  He  little  thought  that  what 
**book  of  bis  father’s,  wherein  he  set  down  nil  “ maintained  him  for  a whole  session  would  scarce 
“ his  expenses.  In  three  months  and  ten  days  “ ama  one  of  hi*  younger  grandson*  to  buy  Ja- 
“ that  he  was  in  London  one  winter,  be  spent — “ pan  and  fans  for  princesses  at  Florence.'" — (Let- 
*•  what  do  you  think?— ftf.  7s.  Id.  There  are  ters  to  Sir  Horace  lann,  tol*  I.  p.  191.  ed  1831.) 

" many  articles  for  Nottingham  nlr  eighteen  pence 
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proceeding  on  the  Aylesbury  election  in  1704  ; and  thus,  by  a cu- 
rious contrast,  the  statesman,  who  was  afterwards  denounced  as 
the  most  profligate  parliamentary  leader  ever  known  in  England, 
the  very  “ father  of  corruption,  ” gained  his  earliest  laurels  as  the 
champion  of  free  elections  ! 

From  this  time  forward  Walpole  slowly  but  steadily  rose  in  fame 
as  a debater.  He  also  naturally  contracted  a close  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  especially 
with  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin ; with  Pulteney,  who  in  after  life 
became  his  chief  rival  and  antagonist;  and  with  Stanhope,  who 
had  taken  his  brother  Horace  as  his  private  secretary.  In  March, 
1705,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral; and  in  1708,  when  St.  John  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of 
War,  Walpole  was  promoted  to  that  office.  Next  year  he  was 
also  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1710  he  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  SachcvcreU’s  impeachment ; but  when  the  disgrace 
of  his  friends  followed  close  upon  that  ill-advised,  or  at  least  un- 
fortunate, measure,  he  honourably  adhered  to  their  falling  for- 
tunes, and  in  spite  of  some  insidious  overtures  from  Harley,  threw 
up  his  Secretaryship  in  September  the  same  year.  His  party  at- 
tachment, however,  was  soon  to  expose  him  to  greater  evils  than 
the  loss  of  place.  In  December,  1711,  a charge  of  corruption  was 
brought  forward  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  relating 
to  some  forage  contracts,  which,  as  Secretary  at  War,  he  had 
made  in  Scotland.  Witnesses  were  examined,  and  Walpole  heard 
in  his  defence.  A warm  debate  ensued ; and  at  length  the  House 
resolved,  “ That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  was  guilty  of  a breach 
“ of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption;  that  he  should  be  committed 
“ prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London ; ” and  on  a subsequent  mo- 
tion, “ That  he  should  be  expelled  the  House.”  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  from  the  temper  of  his  judges,  that  even  the  most 
evident  innocence,  or  the  strongest  testimonies,  would  not  have 
shielded  him  from  condemnation,  and  that,  had  he  made  no  forage 
contracts  at  all,  or  made  them  in  the  spirit  of  an  Aristides  or  a 
Pitt,  he  would  have  been  expelled  with  equal  readiness  by  that 
House  of  Commons — the  same  which  did  not  blush  to  hurl  an  un 
worthy  charge  of  peculation  against  Marlborough. 

On  his  condemnation,  Walpole  surrendered  himself  a prisoner, 
and  was  seut  to  the  Tower.  His  sentence,  so  far  from  impairing 
his  character,  raised  his  reputation.  He  was  considered  a martyr 
to  his  parly,  and  praised  as  martyrs  real  or  fancied  always  arc. 
He  received  repeated  visits  in  prison  from  Marlborough,  Somers, 
Godolphin,  and  the  other  chief  men  of  the  day ; and  w hen  released 
at  the  end  of  the  session  in  July,  171:2,  he  found  himself  raised  to 
an  important  personage  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  The 
Tories,  however,  still  continued  to  look  upon  him  as  a very  sub- 
ordinate character ; and  so  late  as  1713,  we  lind  Swift,  in  some 
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satirical  verses,  place  Walpole  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  Whigs  as 
a contrast  to  Lord  Somers  ft). 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  re-elect  Walpole  for  his  borough ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  declared  him  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  Parliament,  and  he  was  therefore  excluded  till  the  dissolution 
next  year.  In  the  interval  he  assisted  Steele  in  the  composition 
of  several  party  pamphlets,  continued  and  improved  his  political 
connections,  and  on  re-entering  Parliament  (from  which  point  he 
joins  and  is  borne  along  with  the  current  of  my  narrative),  he 
spoke  with  an  energy  and  effect  which  he  never  yet  had  attained. 
The  Ministers  found  that,  in  attempting  to  crush,  they  bad  only 
sharpened  his  hostility. 

The  talents  of  Walpole  were  eminently  practical,  and  fit  for  the 
conduct  of  great  affairs.  He  was  always  steady,  and  therefore 
usually  successful  in  bis  schemes.  His  views  of  policy  were  ge- 
nerally most  acute,  and  his  knowledge  of  fiuance  profound.  No 
fanciful  theory,  no  love  of  abstract  principles,  ever  warped  his 
judgment;  even  the  most  trying  circumstances  could  very  seldom 
rullle  his  good  humour ; and  calm  himself,  he  worked  upon  the 
passions  of  others.  So  closely  had  he  studied  all  the  weak  points 
of  human  nature — so  skilfully  were  his  address  and  management 
adapted  to  them,  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  to  gain  upon  his  hearers.  There  have  certainly  been 
many  more  eloquent  orators,  but  never,  I believe,  a more  dexter- 
ous debater.  He  would  not  willingly  leave  even  the  least  part  of 
his  subject  untouched.  He  knew  that  weak  minds  seldom  yield  to 
a single  argument,  even  to  the  strongest,  but  are  more  easily 
overpowered  by  a number,  of  whatever  kind.  Always  catching 
and  always  following  the  disposition  of  the  House — knowing  exactly 
when  to  press,  and  w hen  to  recede — able  at  pleasure  to  unfold  the 
roost  intricate  details,  or  to  involve  in  specious  reasoning  the 
grossest  fallacies — he,  in  the  long  run,  prevailed  over  spirits  far 
more  lofty  and  soaring. 

We  are  assured,  however,  that  the  powers  of  debate  were  not 
those  to  which  he  entirely  or  principally  trusted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  (lie  House  of  Commons.  The  indignant  clamour  of  his 
contemporaries —the  eloquent  voire  of  a Wyndham-^the  magic 
pen  of  a Bolingbroke — have  denounced  in  glowing  terms  the  patron 
and  parent  of  parliamentary  corruption.  Beneath  the  flowers  of 
their  rhetoric,  and  the  venom  of  their  party  rancour,  there  is  no 
' doubt  a foundation  of  truth.  But  the  more  equal  tribunal  of 
posterity  has  discovered  no  small  excuse  for  him  in  the  political 
turpitude  even  of  many  who  thus  arraigned  him — in  the  general 
lowness  and  baseness  of  his  age — in  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the 

(1) 44  You  ’ll  thou  defy  the  strong**!  Whig.  (Swift's  Works.  ?o».  x.  p.  W.)  Crngga  WO  theft 

41  With  both  his  hands,  to  bend  a twig.  only  a sort  of  galopin  S ambauade . 

4<  Though  with  united  strength  they  all  pull, 

• F rum  Somers  d$wn  to  Cragg*  and  Walpole.” 
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representatives  of  the  people  were  on  sale,  and  ready,  if  not  bought 
by  Walpole,  to  be  bid  for  by  the  Jacobites.  The  more  the  private 
letters  of  this  period  come  to  light  the  more  is  this  truth  apparent. 
What  shall  we  say,  for  example,  when  we  find  the  great  grandson 
and  representative  of  Hampden,  andhimselfa  distinguished  states- 
man, have  the  effrontery  to  threaten  in  writing,  that,  unless  he 
can  obtain  a pension  from  Uic  reigning  family,  he  will  “ very  soon 
“ take  service  in  some  other  family” — meaning  the  Pretender’s^? 
Are  we  really  justified  in  speaking  as  if  public  men  had  been  all 
disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  incorruptible  during  Walpole’s  govern- 
ment, and  were  turned  from  the  paths  of  honour  by  the  address 
of  that  wily  tempter? 

Besides,  are  not  these  charges  against  Walpolcmarkcd  by  extreme 
exaggeration,  even  on  the  testimony  of  his  enemies  themselves? 
At  the  fall  of  Walpole  a select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  his  public  conduct  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  out  of  its 
21  members,  that  committee  comprised  no  less  than  19  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies.  The  Minister  then  stood  forsaken  and  alone — 
there  was  no  Court  favour  at  his  back — no  patronage  or  lucre  in 
his  hands — much  popularity  to  again,  and  no  danger  to  run  by  as- 
sailing him.  Yet,  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances, 
what  did  this  ten  years’  siege  upon  his  character,  this  political 
Troy,  really  bring  forth  at  last?  What  fact  does  the  report  allege 
in  support  of  its  avowed  hostility?  An  attempt  upon  the  virtue 
of  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth ! The  promise  of  a place  in  the  reve- 
nue to  a returning  officer ! The  atrocity  of  dismissing  some  excise 
officers  who  had  voted  against  the  Government  candidate!  Vague 
surmises  from  the  large  amount  of  secret  service  money!  Now,  if 
W alpole  had  in  real  truth  been  the  corrupter  of  his  age — if  he  had 
prostituted  public  honours  or  public  rewards  in  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruption— if  fraudulent  contracts,  undue  influence  at  elections,  and 
bribed  members  of  Parliament,  were  matters  of  every-day  occur- 
rence— if,  in  short,  only  one  tenth  part  of  the  outcry  against  Wal- 
pole was  well  founded,  how  is  it  possible  that  powerful  and  ran- 
corous opponents  should  be  able  to  find  only  so  few,  imperfect, 
and  meagre  proofs  to  hurl  against  him?  No  defence  on  the  part 
of  Walpole’s  friends  is  half  so  strong  and  convincing  as  this  failure 
of  his  enemies. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  I think  that  we  are  justified  in  asser- 
ting— first,  that  there  was  extreme  exaggeration  in  the  charges 
against  W alpole,  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  no  small  excuse  to  be 
found  for  him  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  age.  I am  far,  how- 
ever, from  denying  that  considerable  corruption  did  exist.  1 am 
even  inclined  to  believe  that  Walpole  did  not  sufficiently  strive 
agaiust  it,  and  went  beyond  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  case. 


(I)  tetter  to  Led;  Suffolk,  Jane  10.  1717,  In  tho  Suffolk  Correnwudencc, 
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An  honest  minister,  even  if  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption 
— even  if  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  be  borne  along  by 
it — should  at  least  never  lose  the  hope  of  changing  its  direction, 
and  purifying  its  waters.  Still  less  should  he  do  any  thing  to 
strengthen  its  current  and  aggravate  its  foulness.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  corruption  of  public  men,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
rather  grew  and  increased  during  the  long  administration  of  Wal- 
pole. On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  English  testi- 
mony that  shall  be  considered  quite  free  from  partiality.  But 
Count  Palm,  the  Imperial  Minister  in  London,  could  have  no  bias 
for  or  against  the  previous  characters  of  our  history,  and  we  find 
him  in  1726  apparently  limiting  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons  within  “ these  few  years  (1).”  Some  other  testimonies 
might,  I think,  be  shown.  But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  sort 
of  language  w hich  we  are  assured  was  held  by  Walpole  in  familiar 
conversation  was  calculated  to  prolong  and  to  perpetuate  a low 
tone  of  public  morals.  He  used  to  talk  of  honesty  and  patriotism 
as  “schoolboy  flights;”  of  himself  as  “no  saint,”  “no  Spar- 
“ tan,”  “ no  reformer ; ” and  ask  young  men,  when  first  entering 
public  life,  with  their  inborn  feelings  and  classic  themes  of  free- 
dom fresh  upon  them,  “ Well,. are  you  to  be  an  old  Roman? — a 
“ patriot?  You  will  soon  come  off  that,  and  grow  wiser.” — Thank 
God!  the  next  generation  did  not  “come  off  that,”  and  was 
“wiser!” 

The  administration  of  W alpole  was  prudently  and  beneficially 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad,  to  the  preservation 
of  quiet  and  the  progress  of  prosperity  at  home.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  whether,  in  his  domestic  policy,  he  was  not  too 
fond  of  palliatives,  and  applied  himself  merely  to  silence  com- 
plaints, instead  of  redressing  wrongs.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  though  he  loved  peace  much,  he  loved  his  own  power  more. 
He  kept  the  country  from  hostilities  so  long  as  he  could  do  so  with 
safely  to  himself ; but  when  the  alternative  lay  between  a foolish 
war  and  a new  administration,  he  never  hesitated  in  deciding  for 
the  former.  Office  was,  indeed,  his  natural  clement;  when  exclu- 
ded from  it,  he  was  as  we  have  seen,  most  turbulent  and  restless ; 
he  crept  back  to  il,  through  a peculiarly  humbling  coalition;  and 
even  at  the  end,  Speaker  Onslow  assures  us  that  he  “ went  very 
unwillingly  out  of  his  power.” 

The  knowledge  of  Walpole  was  very  limited,  and  he  patronised 
literature  as  little  as  he  understood  it.  “In  general,”  says  his 
son,  “ he  loved  neither  reading  nor  writing  (2).”  “ How  1 envy 


(1)  Sec  Coxe  s Walpole,  toI.  II.  p.  SOfl. 

(1)  Horace  Walpole  lo  Mann,  Aug.  17.  1749.  I do 
nol,  however,  plate  any  reliance  on  Ilia  well- 
known  story,  that  duriug  the  excise  debate*  Wal- 
pole heard  for  the  first  lime  of  F.mpson  and  Dudley. 
On  referring  to  Walpole's  own  speech  (Pari.  Hist. 


Tol . Till.  p.  1S05.),  It  will  bo  seen  that  he  begins  by 
acknowledging  the  hints  he  had  received  from 
YorKc.  and  then  draws  an  elaborate  contrail  be- 
tween himself  and  the  unworthy  favourite*  alleged 
by  W'yudhaoi.  Now  rarely  il  Is  a very  different 
thhnr  never  to  have  heard  of  Knjpion  and  Dudley, 
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“ you!”  he  exclaimed  (o  Fox,  whom  he  found  one  day,  after  his 
fall,  reading  in  the  library  at  Houghton.  His  splendid  success  in 
life,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  learning,  may  tend  to  show  what 
is  too  commonly  forgotten  in  modern  plans  of  education — that  it 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  have  the  mind  well  disciplined  than 
richly  stored — strong  rather  than  full.  Walpole  was,  however, 
fond  of  perusing  and  quoting  Horace,  to  whom,  in  his  private  cha- 
racter, he  might  perhaps,  not  unaptly  be  compared,  lie  was  good- 
tempered,  joyous,  and  sensual,  with  an  elegant  taste  for  the  arts; 
a warm  friend,  an  indulgent  master,  and  a boon  companion.  We 
are  told  of  him,  that  w henever  he  received  a packet  of  letters,  the 
one  from  his  gamekeeper  was  usually  the  first  which  he  opened. 
To  women  he  was  greatly  addicted,  and  his  daughter  by  his  second 
wife  was  born  before  their  marriage.  He  had  an  easy  and  (lowing 
wit,  but  loo  commonly  indulged  it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  coarse- 
ness; and  Savage,  who  had  seen  him  familiarly  at  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel’s,  used  to  say  of  him  that  the  whole  range  of  his  mind  was 
from  obscenity  to  politics,  and  from  politics  (o  obscenity  (1).  In 
his  private  expenses,  he  was  not  only  liberal,  but  lavish ; and  it 
must  be  ackuow  lodged  that  the  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  the 
extent  of  his  purchases,  and  the  profusion  of  his  entertainments  at 
Houghton,  gave  his  enemies  no  small  handle  for  invective  (2).  Ho 
should  have  recollected  that  the  display  of  wealth  by  a Prime  Mi- 
nister is  always  unpopular  with  the  multitude  if  acquired,  it  ex- 
cites suspicion  ; if  inherited,  envy.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  demo- 
cracies an  outward  air  of  poverty  is  often  considered  (he  best 
recommendation  to  public  favour  and  confidence.  In  the  United 
States  an  intelligent  French  traveller  lately  saw'  an  eminent  living 
statesman,  a candidate  for  the  Presidentship,  canvassing  in  a 
patched  codt  and  ragged  hat  (3).  Such  is  the  uniform  of  the 
courtiers  to  King  Mob! 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Walpole  to  conclude  his  character  without 
alluding  to  his  mildness  and  placability  towards  his  political  op- 
ponents. The  system  under  which  contending  statesmen  used  to 
raise  up  rival  scaffolds,  and  hunt  down  one  another  even  to  the 
death,  ended  during  his  administration ; although  1 must  own  that 
I think  no  small  part  of  the  praise  belongs  to  the  personal  clemency 
and  kindliness  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  (4).  On 
the  whole  Walpole  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a man  of  many 


and  doI  to  be  conversant  with  every  minute  par- 
ticular of  their  lives  and  characters.  In  these 
Yorke  was  no  doubt  better  vented. 

(1)  See  Johnson'*  Life  of  Savage. 

(1)  According  to  Coxe.  his  buildings  ond  pur- 
chases at  Houghton  must  liavo  cost  no  less  than 
100.000/.  (p,  7M.),  his  pictures  40.000 /.  (p.  730.), 
bis  lodge  at  Richmond  14,000/.  (p.  789.).  and  each 
•*  meeting''  at  Houghton  3000/.  (p.  758.).  I be- 
lieve that  he  died  far  from  rich. 

(I)  Marie,  ou  lEsclavage  am  tlals-Unis.  par 
M.  de  Beaumont,  toI.  I.  p.  trt. 


(4)  On  this  point  wo  may  safely  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  a zealous  Jacobite.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath 
tells  us,  “ It  was  moved  and  pressed  In  the  Cabinet 
“ Council,  to  prosecute  the  Earls  of  Wlgtoon,  Kin- 
“ cardine,  and  Dundonald,  the  Lord  Balmerino, 
“ and  myself,  for  high  treason  ( in  1716 ).  bnt  the 
*•  late  King  ( George  the  First ) opposed  It ; he  said 
**  * he  would  have  no  more  blood  or  fore-faulter*  * 
"...  and  In  this  he  was  so  positive,  thru  his 
*•  ministers,  after  several  attempts,  were  forced  to 
" drop  it.”  ( Vol.  II.  p.  308.) 
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useful  and  some  groat  qualities;  who  faithfully  served  his  country, 
but  who  never  forgot  his  own  family;  and  who  rose  partly  by  the 
frailties  of  others,  as  well  as  by  merits  of  his  own.  With  every 
allowance  for  the  “ evil  days  and  evil  tongues”  amongst  which  his 
lot  had  fallen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own  that  his  character  wants 
something  of  moral  elevation.  Name  him  in  the  same  sentence 
with  a Chatham,  and  who  will  not  feel  the  contrast?  The  mind 
of  Chatham  bears  the  lineaments  of  a higher  nature ; and  the  very 
sound  of  his  name  carries  with  it  something  lofty  and  august.  Of 
Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defects — nay,  perhaps,  even  the 
merits — have  in  them  something  low  and  common . No  enthusiasm 
was  ever  felt  for  his  person ; none  was  ever  kindled  by  his  memory. 
No  man  ever  inquired  where  his  remains  are  laid,  or  went  to  pay 
a homage  of  reverence  at  his  tomb.  Between  him  and  Chatham 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  success  and  glory ! 

At  the  period  of  Walpole’s  resignation,  in  1717,  he  had  just 
matured  a very  able  and  well-considered  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debts.  The  rate  of  common  interest  for  money  had, 
by  the  statute  of  the  1 2th  of  Anne,  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent. ; 
but  in  the  funds  it  continued  to  exceed  seven  (1) : and  of  these  funds 
a part,  namely,  the  Long  and  Short  Annuities,  was  irredeemable, 
and  could  not  be  touched  w ithout  the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 
The  plan  of  Walpole,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  earliest  germ  of  a 
National  Sinking  Fund,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  borrow  600,000/. 
at  only  four  per  cent.,  and  to  apply  all  savings  to  the  discharge  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  before  Decem- 
ber, 1716.  Concurrently  with  this  scheme,  he  hoped  to  form  ar- 
rangements with  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Companies,  by  which 
they  should  not  only  reduce  their  own  interest,  but  lend,  if  re- 
quired, the  former  two  miUions  and  a half,  and  the  latter  two 
millions,  at  five  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  such  holders  of  redeemable 
debts  as  might  refuse  to  accept  an  equal  reduction.  The  first  part 
of  these  measures  was  brought  forward  by  Walpole  on  the  very 
day  of  his  resignation;  an  event  which  lie  announced,  saying, 
“that  he  now  presented  that  Bill  as  a country  gentleman;  but 
“ hoped  that  it  would  not  fare  the  worse  for  having  two  fathers, 
“ and  that  his  successor  would  take  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection.” 
Nor  were  the  expectations  of  Walpole  disappointed;  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  in  view  with  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Companies 
were  successfully  concluded,  with  some  alterations,  by  Stanhope; 
a result,  no  doubt,  almost  entirely  owing  to  Walpole’s  skill  and 
reputatiou  for  finance  (2);  but  marked  with  peculiar  disinterest- 


(1)  “ tk>  not  we  make  seren  or  eight  per  cent,  said  In  the  House  of  Commons.  May  SO.  1717,  “ He 
“ by  the  public  funds,  and  this  upon  the  security  “ knew  by  experience,  and  in  the  course  of  bis 
**  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  nud  are  paid  " business,  that  money  may  be  had  at*  per  cent. 
•*  punctually  esery  quarter?”  (Remarks  of  an  “ on  food  securities  ” See  tho  detailed  accounts 
English  Gentleman  to  Count  Gy  llenborg.  as  quoted  In  the  Commons’  Journals,  vol.  xyIII.  p.  *97— 4o7. 
n hu  letter  to  GorU,  Dec.  *,  I7i«.  Mr  Hungerford  (i)  Smral  publication*  btYo  aligned  to  Sian- 
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edness  on  the  part  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
stated,  in  the  House,  that  he  understood  it  had  been  the  common 
practice  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  bargains  for  the  public  with  the  governors  and  directors 
of  companies,  by  which  some  private  advantages  were  generally 
made ; but  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  bargains  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  bar  of  the  House ; and  if  any  advantages  could  be 
made,  the  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  them.  This  w as  a 
system  in  which  his  predecessors  had  not  proposed  any  alteration. 

The  financial  measures  in  question  were  finally  embodied  in 
three  bills,  and  all  passed  into  laws.  But  though  Stanhope  and 
Walpole  scarcely  differed  on  this  subject,  a violent  altercation  arose 
between  them  on  one  occasion  when  it  Was  before  the  House. 
Stanhope,  giving  w ay  to  his  passionate  temper,  said  that  “ he  in- 
“ genuously  owned  his  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury, 
“ which  were  so  remote  from  his  studies  and  inclination  that 
“ therefore  he  would  fain  have  kept  the  employment  he  had  be- 
“ fore,  which  was  both  more  easy  and  profitable  to  him ; but  that 
“ he  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  Ring’s  commands  ;• — that,  how- 
ever, he  would  endeavour  to  make  up,  by  application,  honesty, 
“ and  disinterestedness,  what  he  wanted  in  abilities  and  experience ; 
“ — that  he  would  content  himself  with  the  salary  and  lawful  per- 
“ quisiles  of  his  office ; and,  though  he  had  quilted  a better  place, 
“ he  would  not  quarter  himself  upon  any  body  to  make  it  up ; — 
“ that  he  had  no  brothers,  nor  other  relations,  to  provide  for ; — 
“ and  that,  on  his  first  entering  into  the  Treasury,  he  had  made  a 
u standing  order  against  the  late  practice  of  granting  reversions  of 
ll  places.” 

Walpole,  stung  by  these  insinuations,  replied  with  great  w armth, 
complaining,  in  the  first  place,  of  breach  of  friendship  and  betray- 
ihg  private  conversation.  He  frankly  owned  that  while  he  was  in 
elnployrtient  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  his  friends  and  relations, 
than  which,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  was  more  reasonable  or  more 
just.  “ As  to  the  granting  reversions,”  he  added,  “ I am  willing 
“ to  acquaint  the  House  with  the  meaning  of  that  charge.  I have 
“ no  objections  to  the  German  ministers  whom  the  King  brought 
“ with  him  from  Hanover,  and  who,  as  far  as  I have  observed, 
“ have  behaved  themselves  like  men  of  honour : but  there  is  a 
“ mean  fellow”  (alluding  to  Robethon),  “ of  what  nation  f know 
“ not,  who  is  eager  to  dispose  of  employments.  This  man,  having 
“ obtained  the  grant  of  a reversion,  w hich  he  designed  for  his  Sbn, 
“ I thought  it  loo  good  for  him,  and  therefore  reserved  it  for  my 
“ own  son.  On  this  disappointment  the  foreigner  was  so  imperti- 
“ nent  as  to  demand  25001.,  under  pretence  that  he  had  been 

hope  Ike  merit  of  Ike  reduction*  And  wo  read  on  *•  lerter  fwnore.  couswavlt  integrant.  I am 
hi*  monument  in  Weatarioaltr  Abbey.  • Delicauim  bound  lo  ay,  that  I think  this  pratoo  belongs  not 
*'  publicarum  pecuularum  Adorn,  tomperato  so-  to  Slajihopo  but  to  Walpole. 
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“ offered  that  sum  for  the  reversion.  But  I was  wiser  than  to 
“ comply  w ith  iiis  demands,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  made 
“ me  resign  was,  because  l would  not  connive  at  some  things  that 
“ were  carrying  on.”  Stanhope  answered,  Walpole  rejoined ; 
several  violent  expressions  passed  ; and  it  needed  the  interference 
of  the  House  to  prevent  a hostile  meeting  between  these  former 
friends.  Soon  after  this  time,  Pope  writes,  “ The  political  slate  is 
“ under  great  divisions ; the  parties  of  Walpole  and  Stanhope  are 
“ as  violent  as  Whig  and  Tory  (1).” 

By  the  advice  of  the  new  Administration,  the  King,  on  the  6lh  of 
May  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a speech,  in  which  were 
recommended  a reduction  of  1 0,000  men  in  the  army,  and  an  Act  of 
Grace  to  many  persons  involved  in  the  late  rebellion.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  former  was  a very  popular,  and 
the  latter  a very  wise  measure. 

The  twro  other  most  important  proceedings  of  this  session  were 
the  attack  upon  Lord  Cadogan  and  the  release  of  lxird  Oxford. 
Cadogan,  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  had  superintended  the 
transporting  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  A 
charge  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  in  these  expenses  was  now 
brought  forward  against  him  by  some  of  the  Jacobite  members  of 
parliament,  to  whom  his  zeal  and  success  against  the  rebels  in  Scot- 
land had  made  him  peculiarly  obnoxious.  In  this  spiteful  attack, 
Shippcn  might  smile  to  find  himself  backed  by  Walpole  and  Pul- 
teney ; the  former  speaking  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  making  such 
violent  exertions  that  the  blood  burst  from  his  nose,  and  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  House.  They  were  answered  by 
Stanhope,  Craggs,  Lechmere,  and  several  others ; and  evidence  in 
vindication  of  Cadogan  was  given  at  the  bar  (-2).  Lechmere,  who 
had  lately  been  appointed  Attorney-General,  observed  most  truly 
that  the  inquiry  was  altogether  frivolous  and  groundless,  and  the 
result  of  party  malice ; that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  had  formerly  been  levelled  against  Marlborough,  Jowns- 
hend,  and  Walpole  himself;  and  that  those  very  persons  who  were 
now  most  clamorous  for  an  inquiry  had  been  w holly  silent  about 
these  pretended  frauds  whilst  they  were  in  office.  Notw  ithstand- 
ing, how  ever,  these  home-thrusts,  the  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong 
that  the  motion  was  only  negatived  by  a majority  of  ten. 

The  proceedings  in  Lord  Oxford’s  case  seemed  to  partake  of  his 
character  and  could  scarcely  have  been  more  slow  and  dilatory 
had  they  been  directed  by  himself.  For  nearly  two  years  had  he 
now  been  in  confinement,  and  no  progress  yet  made  in  his  trial. 
But  on  a petition  from  Lord  Oxford  complaining  of  the  hardship, 
the  business  was  taken  up  with  vigour.  The  Lords  appointed  the 
25th  of  June  as  the  day  for  it.  The  Commons  renewed  the  sittings 

(1)  To  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.  LeUer*.  toI.  I.  (*)  Sec  Lord  Cadogan*  Cate  in  Boyer  * Political 
p 119.,  ed.  1810.  State,  1717,  tol.  I.  p.  697— 70S 
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of  their  Secret  Committee ; and  as  it  was  found  that  the  zeal  of 
Walpole  had  suddenly  cooled  on  leaving  office,  and  that  he  almost 
always  absented  himself,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  another 
chairman  in  his  place.  In  fact,  he  and  Townshcnd  in  Iheir  eager- 
ness to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  new  administration  at  all  risks, 
were  now  combining  with  the  Tories  to  screen  their  former 
enemy  from  justice.  They  could  not,  after  their  own  past  accusa- 
tions, openly  appear  as  his  defenders ; such  a change  would  have 
hurt  their  characters,  and  perhaps  their  consciences;  and  they 
accordingly  took  a more  artful  course,  by  inducing  Oxford’s  friend 
Lord  Harcourt,  to  propose  a specious  alteration  in  the  order  of 
proceedings. 

When,  therefore,  the  24lh  of  June  had  come — when  the  Peers 
had  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall — when  the  King,  the  Royal 
family,  and  the  foreign  ministers  were  seated  around  as  spectators 
— when  Oxford,  brought  from  the  Tower,  stood  bare-headed  at 
the  bar,  with  the  fatal  axe  carried  before  him — when  the  articles 
of  impeachment  and  the  Earl's  answer  had  been  read — when  Hamp- 
den had  harangued — w hen  Sir  Joseph  Jeky  11  bad  just  risen  to  make 
good  the  first  article — Harcourt  interposed,  and  staled  that  before 
the  managers  proceeded  further  he  had  a motion  to  make.  The 
Peers  accordingly  adjourned  to  their  own  House,  where  Lord 
Harcourt  represented  “ that  going  through  all  the  articles  of  im- 
“ peachment  would  fake  up  a great  deal  of  time  to  very  little  pur- 
“ pose.  For  if  the  Commons  could  make  good  the  two  articles  for 
“ high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  would  forfeit  both  life  and  estate, 
“ and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter  ; whereas  the  proceed- 
“ ing  in  the  method  the  Commons  proposed  would  draw  the  trial 
“ into  a prodigious  length.”  He  also  observed,  “ that  a Peer,  on 
“ his  trial  on  articles  for  misdemeanours  only,  ought  not  to  be  dc- 
“ prived  of  his  liberty  nor  sequestered  from  Parliament,  and  is 
“ entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  within  the  bar  during  the  whole 
“ lime  of  his  trial;  in  all  which  particulars  the  known  rule  in  such 
“ cases  may  be  evaded  should  a Peer  be  brought  to  his  trial  on 
“ several  articles  of  misdemeanours  and  of  high  treason  mixed 
“ together,  and  the  Commons  be  admitted  to  make  good  the  former 
“ before  judgment  be  given  on  the  latter  (1).”  Harcourt,  there- 
fore, moved  that  the  house  should  receive  no  evidence  on  the 
charges  for  misdemeanours  until  after  the  charges  of  high  treason 
were  determined,  it  being  well  know  n to  the  whole  Privy  Council, 
as  we  learn  from  Townshend’s  own  letters,  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict  Lord  Oxford  of  that  crime  (2).  The 
motion  of  Harcourt  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sunderland,  Con- 
ingsby,  Cadogan,  and  other  ministerial  speakers ; but,  being  sup- 
ported by  many  plausible  arguments,  by  the  whole  force  of  the 

(!)  Thla  argument  l»  more  fully  reported  In  the  snbacqnent  Lord*’  Renton*  ( Hl*t.  *ol.  *11 
p.  iW.)  (*)  To*o»hend  to  Stanhope.  No*,  t.  !71«. 
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Tories,  and  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  late  Whig  premier, 
it  was  carried  by  a majority  of  88  against  56. 

This  resolution,  of  which  a high  constitutional  authority  observes 
that  it  was  “ hardly  conformable  to  precedent,  to  analogy,  or  to 
“ the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1),”  was  warmly  resented 
by  that  House  : they  considered  it  an  infringement  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  refused  to  comply  with  it.  This  was  the  very  result 
which  the  secret  partisans  of  Oxford  had  expected  and  desired. 
Several  messages  and  explanations  which  passed  between  the  two 
Houses  served,  as  in  private  quarrels,  only  to  widen  the  breach ; 
and  the  Lords  persevering,  appointed  the  1st  of  July  for  the  trial. 
The  Commons,  on  their  part,  determined  not  to  maintain  the  pro- 
secution on  those  terms.  Thus,  when  on  the  day  fixed  the  Lords 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  no  prosecutor  appeared ; and  the 
noble  judges,  after  sitting  still  a quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  to 
their  own  House.  A motion  was  then  made,  that  as  no  charge  had 
been  maintained  against  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti- 
mer, he  should  be  acquitted ; and  this  motion,  after  some  debate, 
was  carried — a sentence  which  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  with 
loud  cheers  by  the  multitude  (2).-  The  Commons,  on  their  part, 
could  only  address  the  Crown  that  Oxford  might  be  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Grace  ; but  the  Earl  was,  of  course,  released  from  the 
Tower,  and  the  Commons  never  renewed  their  impeachment 
against  him. 

Amongst  the  Peers  most  keen  in  pressing  the  impeachment  of 
Oxford,  and  most  mortified  at  his  acquittal,  was  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  wc  might  blame  the  hero  as  unduly  vindictive,  did 
we  not  remember  that  he  was  blindly  uxorious,  and  that  the  Du- 
chess abhorred  the  fallen  minister  with  even  more  than  her  usual 
force  of  hatred.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  on  the  contrary, 
(the  evidence  is  traditionary,  but  respectable,)  that  Marlborough, 
in  secret,  earnestly  promoted  the  acquittal  of  Oxford;  the  Earl 
having  obtained  possession  of  some  letter  signed  by  the  Duke  before 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  letter 
Oxford  threatened  to  use,  ir  driveu  to  extremity  There  are, 
however,  two  different  and  incompatible  versions  of  the  story,  and 
the  testimony  of  Oxford’s  secretary  may  be  considered  almost  de- 
cisive against  its  truth  (3).  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  much  histo- 
rical interest  attach  to  it ; for  that  Marlborough  had  communica- 

(I)  Hallnm's  Const.  flUt.,  Bandry’s  edit.  toI.  ill.  (3)  “ Possibly  they  may  keep  Lord  Oxford  ano- 
5ee  170.  also  Precedents.  toI.  It.  p.  “ llier  year  In  prison,  which  iny  Lord  Marlbo- 

(S)  “ The  acclamations  ware  as  great  as  upon  '•  rough  seems  passionately  to  desire."  (Lewis  to 
14  any  occasion:  and  our  friend,  who  seems  more  Swift,  June  15.  1717.  ) My  lady  Marlborough 
•*  formed  foradverslty  than  prosperity,  lmsatpre-  '*  Is  almost  distracted  that  she  conld  not  obtain 
44  sent  many  more  friends  than  ever  he  had  before  “ her  revenge.*'  (The  same.  July  t.  1717.)  For 
" lu  any  part  of  his  life.  1 believe  he  will  not  the  tradition  see  the  Mogr.  Rrll  art.  Churchill,  In 
44  have  the  fewer  from  a message  he  retelvrd  this  second  edition,  and  Coxes  Marlborough,  tol.  ti* 
" morning  from  the  King  by  ray  Lord  Chamber-  p.  33i. 

“ lain,  to  forbid  him  the  Court."—  Erasmus  Lew  is 

Swift  July  i.  1717. 
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tions  with  the  exiled  family  nearly  to  the  close  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  is  certain  from  other  evidence;  and  whether  or  not  any 
paper  on  the  subject  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
is  a point  of  very  subordinate  importance. 

Another  fact,  of  much  greater  moment,  and  of  absolute  certain- 
ty, is  established  by  a letter  amongst  the  Stuart  Papers.  Slung 
with  indignation  at  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
House  of  Hanover,  Oxford  w rote  from  the  Tower  to  the  Pretender 
promising  his  services,  and  giving  his  advice  on  the  management 
of  the  Jacobite  affairs  (1). 

The  Act  of  Grace  and  Free  Pardon  was  the  last  measure  of  this 
session.  By  its  merciful  provisions  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  Lords 
Widdrington  and  Nairn,  w ere  released  from  the  Tower ; seventeen 
gentlemen  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  and  twenty-six  in 
Carlisle  Castle,  were  set  at  liberty;  many  likewise  from  the  Fleet, 
the  Marshalsea,  and  in  the  custody  of  messengers.  At  Chester 
about  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners  of  Preston  were  set  free ; in 
Scotland  all  persons  remaining  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling  received  the  same  benefit ; and  in  short,  the  prison  doors 
were  throw  n open  in  both  kingdoms.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
there  were  some  other  exceptions  named,  especially  Lord  Har- 
court,  Prior,  and  Thomas  Harley ; but,  on  the  whole,  no  Act  of 
Grace,  in  like  circumstances,  had,  for  ages  past,  been  clogged  w ith 
fewer  (2).  In  fact,  the  gradual  advance  of  humane  and  merciful 
principles  in  our  legislation,  the  progressive  respect  for  human 
life,  and  aversion  to  human  sufferings — are  most  cheering  and 
delightful  to  contemplate.  Even  the  very  clemency  of  one  age 
appears  cruelty  to  the  more  compassionate  feelings  of  the  next. 
When  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  for  example,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh 
signs  a warrant  for  torturing  on  the  rack,  or  disembowelling  some 
suspected  persons,  and  gives  orders  that  it  shall  be  done  “as  chari- 
“ lably  as  such  a thing  can  be.”  his  contemporaries  admire  the 
kindness  of  the  reservation,  whilst  we  can  see  only  the  barbarity 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  also  in  the  Act  of  Grace  of  1717,  so 
highly  extolled  for  its  mercy,  a modern  reader  is  shocked  to  find 
excepted  “ all  and  every  person  of  the  name  and  clan  of  Macgre- 
“ gor.” 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Act  of  Grace  by  no  means 
reversed  the  past  attainders,  nor  restored  the  forfeited  estates,  the 
yearly  value  of  which  in  Scotland  was  about  30,000/.,  and  in 
England  48,000/. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 


ft)  Lord  Oxford  to  the  Pretender,  Sept.  1716. 
This  letter  was  seen  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at 
Carlton  House. 

fJJ  An  abstract  of  the  act  Is  gl*en  in  the  Poli- 
tical Slate.  1717.  sol.  U.  p.  *9—72.  One  contempo- 
rary pamphlet  carries  lu  adulation  to  such  a pitch 


of  blasphemy  as  to  say  that  the  " clemency  of 
/ King  George  mas  not  only  great,  but  even  ex- 
pended farther  than  that  of  God  himself! " 
(Tindall  Hist.  vol.  xli.  p IG0-)  T,,e_  reverse  of 
tho  picture  may  be  seen  In  Lockhart's  Memoirs, 
yol.  11.  p.  6. 
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raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stanhope.  I have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  until  the  Septennial  Act  had 
taken  full  effect,  and  had  raised  the  House  of  Commons  into  greater 
power  and  dignity,  hardly  any  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
any  government  to  retain  some  of  its  leading  members  in  that  House. 
Harley,  St.  John,  and  Stanhope,  are  strong  con  temporary  instances 
of  this  indifference.  By  the  promotion  of  the  latter,  the  ministerial 
lead  in  the  Commons  devolved  upon  Addison,  Craggs,  and  Aislabie 
— men  without  sufficient  official  experience  or  parliamentary 
weight — who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  w ith  the  direc- 
tion,-and  scarcely  even  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  more  important 
affairs — who  only  defended  what  others  bad  decided  upon — who 
were  not  so  much  Ministers  as  deputies  and  agents  for  Ministers; 
insomuch  that  we  find  Craggs  sometimes  designated  as  merely 
“ Lord  Sunderland’s  man.” 

The  close  of  the  session  left  Ministers  at  leisure  to  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  foreign  politics,  which  continued  to  bear  an  un- 
certain and  lowering  aspect.  At  this  period,  the  chief  danger 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Court  of  Lisbon,  indeed,  gave 
no  uneasiness.  John  the  Fifth  was  then  slumbering  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  his  long  reign  from  1707  to  1750  was  the  usual 
reign  of  a weak  Prince  in  a Catholic  country — the  government  of 
the  King's  mistress  when  the  King  is  young,  and  the  government  of 
the  King’s  confessor  when  the  King  is  old.  But,  at  Madrid,  the 
equally  feeble  mind  of  King  Philip  was  sustained  and  strengthened 
by  the  genius  of  Alberoni,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  this  age,  who,  by  birth  the  son  of  a labouring  gardener,  and  in 
calling  a village  curate,  had,  partly  by  eminent  abilities,  and  partly 
by  low  buffooneries  (1),  (I  ought  also  to  add,  favourable  fortune,) 
risen  to  a Cardinal  in  the  Roman  Church  and  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  Queen  entirely  governed  Philip,  but 
Alberoni  governed  the  Queen.  Under  his  skilful  direction,  Spain 
began  to  resume  its  ancient  position  amongst  nations.  Trade  re- 
vived, order  and  economy  were  introduced  in  the  finances,  a new 
navy  was  created,  the  army  became  disciplined  and  well  com- 
manded. “ Let  your  Majesty  remain  but  five  years  at  peace,”  said 
he  to  his  master,  “ and  l will  make  you  the  most  powerful 
“monarch  in  Europe  (2).”  Mr.  Bubb,  the  British  Minister  at 
Madrid,  observes  in  like  manner  that,  “ as  low  as  Spain  is,  there 
“ is  no  nation  can  so  soon  retrieve  itself,  and  sooner  at  present  than 
“ ever.  Formerly  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  Flanders  were  a 
“ vast  charge  to  them  instead  of  an  advantage.  They  were 
“ maintained  by  the  resources  of  the  Indies  and  of  the  two  Cas- 


(1)  See  In  SL  Simon  (Mem.  vol.  t.  p.  40.  ed.  1829)  inlo  detail.  A prime  minister  vindicating  hi*  pub- 

how  lie  first  gained  the  favour  of  Vendome.  lie  rondurt  might  have  disdained  to  boa*t  that 

(2)  (*)  Sec  Alberoni'*  apology  In  the  Historical  • lie  mas  at  the  wile  charge  of  curing  fifteen  girl* 
Register.  17s*  p.  SOI.  Thl*  is  an  able  defence.  **  w ho  were  all  »lck  of  a contagion*  distemper  1" 
full  of  Important  facts,  but  going  rather  too  much  (p.  *03-) 
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lt  lilies,  whereas  at  present  this  expense  is  at  an  end;  the  Castillcs 
“ pay  rather  more  than  ever,  while  the  King  draws  considerable 
“ resources  from  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  which  paid  little  or  no- 
“ thing  before  (1).  In  fact,  his  resources  exceed  by  one  third  those 
“ of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  expenses  are  reduced  one 
“ half;  so  that,  with  a little  order,  he  will  soon  make  himself  an 
“ useful  ally  (2).”  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  show  more  strongly  the 
general  misgoverument  of  Spain  than  the  sudden  prosperity  and 
power  to  which  an  able  minister  has  sometimes  been  able  to  raise 
it,  and  the  glory  of  such  statesmen  is  the  disgrace  of  its  usual 
system  of  despotic  rule. 

Albcroni  at  first  did  not  want  inclination  as  well  as  means  to 
become  a most  useful  ally  to  England.  He  found,  in  1715,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  power,  some  commercial  negotiations  pending 
between  that  country  and  Spain ; and  it  was  chiefly  through  his 
influence  that  they  w ere  brought  to  a successful  issue.  A previous 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Archduke,  as  King  of  Spain,  had 
been  concluded  by  Stanhope  at  Barcelona,  in  1 707,  on  most  ad- 
vantageous terms ; but  this,  of  course,  had  fallen  with  the  Austrian 
cause.  In  the  new  treaty  with  Spain,  signed  in  December,  1715, 
Stanhope  obtained  very  large  concessions ; restoring  British  sub- 
jects to  the  same  advantages  in  trade  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Austrian  Kings,  and  providing  that  they  should  in  no  case  pay 
higher  or  other  duties  than  the  Spaniards  themselves  (3).  In  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit,  Alberoni,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
avoided  any  open  countenance  or  support  to  the  Pretender;  and 
even  published  a proclamation  in  the  name  of  Philip,  declaring  his 
Majesty’s  intention  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  George. 
“ Next  to  God,”  once  said  Albcroni  to  Mr.  Bubb,  “ the  King  my 
“ master  looks  up  to  yours  (4).”  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  and  British  Ministers  was  still  further  improved  by  a per- 
sonal correspondence  which  sprung  up  between  them.  Stan- 
hope, while  a prisoner  at  Zaragoza,  had  become  acquainted  with 
Alberoni,  who  was  then  an  humble  attendant  of  the  Duke  ofVen- 
dome  (5) ; and  even  at  that  period  Stanhope,  struck  with  his  abili- 
ties, had  foretold  his  future  greatness.  He  now  wrote  to  Alberoni, 
expressing  pleasure  to  see  his  anticipations  fulfilled — thanks  for 


(1)  In  1701,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  truly  observes 
In  his  instructions  to  Conut  Mamin.  “ I. 'Aragon  ne 
**  dtmneralt  pas  le  molndre  secour*  pour  les  be- 
“ ftoim  les  plus  pressan*  do  la  Castillo.’’  f Mem. 
do  Noallles,  vol  il.  p.  100.) 

(t)  Mr  Hnbb  to  Secrotary  Stanhope,  Fch.  10. 1715. 
This  is  fully  confirmed  by  San  Phelipe  : **  Ver- 
'•  daderamenle,  Alberoni  dlo  a ver  las  fuerzas  do 
**  u Monarquia  Espaiiola,  quando  sen  Lien  adml- 
•*  nistrado  el  Erario,  slendo  indubitable  que  ga.v- 
“ tos  tan  excestvos  en  tan  breve  tiempo  ningun 
" Key  Cato  If  co  ha  podido  haccrlos."  (Comenta- 
rios,  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  etc.) 

(3)  The  treaty  of  Stanhope  with  Charles  the 
Third  In  I7«7.  may  be  seen  In  Marten  $ Soppletn-. 


vol.  I.  p.  64.,  aud  that  with  Philip  the  Fifth  in 
1715,  Ibid.  p.  HI-  Mr.  Bubb  writes  to  Stanhope, 
Dec.  11. 1713.  ’ The  ministry  here  have  done  every 

“ thing  they  could  against  us Whatever  we 

settled  with  the  King  in  the  moruing,  the  Car- 
“ dinal  del  Gludice  and  bis  parly  undid  at  night... 
“ Alberoni  has  behaved  very  obligingly  and  hear- 
“ tily  in  this  affair." 

(V)  Mr.  Bubb  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  May  4.  1716. 
(5)  Albcroni,  in  bis  apology,  bon*l»  that  It  was 
be  w ho  persuaded  Veil  dome  to  accept  the  com- 
mand in  1710,  and  also  to  move  forward  from 
Bayonne  when  the  Duke  was  deterred  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout,  aud  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Za- 
ragoza. (Hist.  Register,  17**,  p-  WO.) 
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Alberoni’s  exertions  towards  the  Commercial  Treaty — and  wishes 
for  a “ sincere  and  lasting  friendship  ” between  the  two  Courts  (1). 
Albcroni  replied  in  a similar  strain ; and  the  correspondence  then 
begun  wascontiuued  on  a very  confidential  footing,  thus  excluding, 
in  fact,  from  business  Montelcon,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, who  was  wholly  in  the  Pretender’s  interest. 

'Phis  mutual  cordiality  was  not,  however,  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance. In  proportion  as  the  power  of  Alberoni  increased,  his 
views  of  policy  expanded,  and  they  at  length  became  ireconcilable 
with  those  of  England.  It  is  the  usual  fault  of  adventurers,  if 
raised  to  the  head  of  atTairs,  to  embrace  too  many  projects  at  once 
— to  prefer  the  shining  to  the  solid — and  to  pursue  in  public 
aflairs  the  same  daring  and  hazardous  course  which  led  to  their 
own  personal  advancement.  Alberoni  was  eager  to  depress  the 
party  of  the  Regent  in  France,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  cabals 
against  the  authority  of  his  Royal  Highness  by  the  Duke  du  Maine 
and  other  malecontents.  Another  favourite  object  w as  to  humble 
the  Emperor,  who  had  never  yet  acknowledged  Philip  as  King  of 
Spain — who  still  retained  that  title  for  himself,  and  assigned  that 
of  Prince  of  Asturias  to  his  infant  son  (2) — who  had  formed  at 
Vienna  a council  of  Spanish  exiles — and  w ho,  above  all,  under  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  held  all  the  former  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy. 
Besides  the  natural  desire  of  regaining  these,  the  Queen  of  Spin, 
as  a Princess  of  Parma,  had  claims  to  the  eventual  succession  of 
that  duchy  and  of  Tuscany,  and  was  most  anxious  to  acquire  the 
guarantee  of  them  for  one  of  the  Infants.  “ In  short,  ” concludes 
Mr.  Bubb,  “ the  absolute  control  over  Spain  will  belong  to  the 
“ highest  bidder  for  the  Queen’s  son.  This  is  the  grand  and 
“ the  only  maxim  which  has  never  changed  since  I have  been 
“ here  (3).  ” 

With  these  views,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  was  deeply  morliGed  to  sec  the  conclusion  of  the  defensive 
treaty  between  England  and  the  Emperor.  The  guarantee  of  ter- 
ritory which  it  contained,  affording  a strong  additional  security  to 
the  Italian  provinces,  was  peculiarly  unwelcome;  but  still  far 
greater  pain  and  indignation  were  excited  at  Madrid  on  the  news 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  thus  checking  any  designs  upon  France  even 
more  directly  than  those  upon  Italy.  There  was  still  every  dispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  England,  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course with  Spin ; but  this  was  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Alberoni.  From  this  time  forward  he  ap- 
pears to  have  changed  his  whole  system;  and,  though  still  holding 
a conciliatory  tone  towards  England,  he  suspended  the  execution 

(I)  stanhope  to  Alberoni,  Dec.  so.  1718.  (8)  Mr.  Bubb  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  June  IS, 

(?)  San  Phelipe.  Content.  toI.  U.  p.  ICS.  Tho  1716, 
yount  prince  died  In  1717,  the  wtmo  year  Maria 
Theresa  was  born. 
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of  the  Treaty 'of  Commerce,  and  connived  at  the  vexations  prac- 
tised upon  English  merchants ; while,  moreover,  he  decidedly  re- 
jected some  proposals  from  England  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation between  Spain  and  the  Emperor. 

Alberoni,  however,  was  by  no  means  anxious  for  war ; he  still 
wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ; he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  five  years  of  quiet  he  had  asked  for  his  reforms,  and 
saw  the  danger  of  plunging  into  hostilities  against  powerful  allies, 
and  wi|h  imperfect  preparations.  But  one  very  slight  incident 
baffled  his  pacific  views.  Don  Joseph  Molines,  then  ambassador 
at  Rome,  having  been  appointed  Inquisitor- General  of  Spain,  had 
set  out  op  his  journey  by  land  with  a passport  from  the  Pope,  and 
a promise  of  security  from  the  Imperial  Minister.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  arrested  on  his  way  by  the  Austrians,  and  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Milan ; while  his  papers  were  transmitted  to  Vienna,  with 
the  hope  of  their  affording  intelligence  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cabinet.  This  insult,  after  so  many  other  causes  of  complaint, 
real  or  supposed,  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness overflow.  Philip  and  his  Queen,  highly  incensed,  would  no 
longer  hear  of  any  objections  to  a war,  and  overbore  the  real  re- 
luctance of  their  favourite  minister  (1). 

Alberoni  had,  in  fact,  sufficient  difficulties  and  dangers  on  his 
hands  at  home.  His  bold  innovations  had  raised  a whole  host  of 
enemies ; and  at  this  very  time  a plot  was  forming  against  him  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
one  of  the  most  steady  adherents  to  Philip  during  the  war  of  the 
succession,  the  Marquis  de  Yilladarias.  The  confederates  of  Vil- 
ladarias  were  Don  Joseph  Rodrigo,  the  President  of  Castille,  and 
some  thirty  of  his  most  devoted  officers ; and  his  project  was  a par- 
tial rising,  to  combine  the  principal  cities  and  the  superior  courts 
and  councils,  for  a joint  representation  to  the  King,  and  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  minister.  The  French  ambassador, 
when  secretly  consulted  by  Villadarias,  thought  the  enterprise  too 
hazardous  (2),  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  proceeded;  at  least  I find 
no  further  account  of  it;  and  when  Spain  had  become  actually 
engaged  in  war,  the  noble  spirit  of  Villadarias  would  not  refuse  to 
serve  his  country  even  in  a subaltern  capacity,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  political  enemy ; and  I shall  have  to  speak  of  his  gal- 
lantry as  one  of  the  Generals  in  the  second  Spanish  expedition. 

War  being  once  inevitable,  Alberoni  bent  all  his  energies  to  its 


(!)  Some  high  authorities,  such  as  San  Phellpe 
(toI.  II.  p.  151.).  the  M6raoires  do  Noallles  ( vol.  v. 
p.  78.).  etc.,  treat  the  reluctance  of  Alberoni  os 
mere  affectation,  and  himself  as  tbe  sole  cause  of 
war.  But  tbe  contrary  is.  I think,  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Coie  (Memoirs  of  tbe  House  of  Bourbon, 
tol.  ii.  p.  178.). 

(*)  St.  Altaian  to  Loaville.  June  1.  1717,  Memol- 
res  de  Loovllle,  Villadarias  had  previously  been 


to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  the  French 
statesmen.  Louville  wrote  to  St.  Algnan,  April  in. 
1717.  “ Villadarias  retourne  k Madrid,  II  est  au 
“ fait  de  too*  nos  secrets.  Conflex-vous  a lul , 
“ mats  no  le  voyez  point  en  public.  II  est  deces 
“ vrals  Espagnols  qul  veulent  une  alliance  offen- 
“ she  et  defensive  avec  la  France,  mai#  qul  la 
veulent  uniquement  dans  llnUiret  do  lew  Prince 
*•  et  de  lour  pays.” 
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successful  prosecution.  He  did  not  act  like  some  preceding  Spa- 
nish ministers,  who,  in  difficult  circumstances,  had  done  nothing 
for  themselves,  and  appeared  to  rely  entirely  on  their  saints,  or 
their  allies.  He  sent  his  chief  secretary  and  confidant,  Don  Joseph 
Patino,  to  hasten  the  preparations  at  Barcelona,  where  the  soldiers 
and  the  ships  were  collecting.  The  whole  force  amounted  only  to 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  8600  men;  but,  in  a period  of  profound 
peace  in  the  south,  even  these  excited  considerable  alarm,  and  no 
less  conjecture  throughout  Europe.  Of  their  aim  and  object  no- 
thing was  known,  and  therefore  much  was  reported.  The  Empe- 
ror trembled  for  Naples,  the  Genoese  for  Savona,  and  the  King  of 
Sicily  for  that  island ; in  England  it  was  feared  that  the  Spaniards 
would  send  over  the  Pretender ; while  the  Pope  piously  believed 
that  all  these  preparations  were  levelled  against  the  Infidels  in  the 
Levant.  In  fact,  one  principal  reason  for  this  mystery  was  to  im- 
pose upon  his  Holiness,  who  had  not  yet  consented  to  bestow  upon 
Alberoni  the  much  desired  Roman  purple;  but  that  favour  having 
been  wrung  from  the  reluctant  Pontiff  in  July,  the  new  Cardinal 
immediately  threw  aside  the  mask.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition;  its  command  was  entrusted  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lede,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  its  real  object  was  disclo- 
sed by  its  anchoring  in  the  Bay  of  Cagliari. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  consisting  chiefly  of  marshes  or  of  moun- 
tains, has,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  been  cursed  with 
a noxious  air,  an  ill  cultivated  soil,  and  a scanty  population.  The 
convulsions  produced  by  its  poisonous  plants  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Sardonic  smile,  which  is  as  old  as  liomcr  (1),  and  even 
at  present  the  civilisation  of  the  surrounding  continent  has  never 
yet  extended  to  its  shores.  The  people  are  still  almost  in  a savage 
slate ; and  I do  not  remember  any  man  of  any  note  or  eminence 
who  was  ever  born  aihongst  them,  unless  it  be  the  historian  of  this 
very  expedition  (2).  This  barren  territory,  for  centuries  a de- 
pendency of  Spain,  had  been  secured  to  the  Emperor  at  the  same 
time  that  Victor  Amadeus  obtained  the  far  more  fruitful  island 
of  Sicily.  Of  talc,  however,  a prospect  of  exchanging  the  first 
for  the  latter  had  been  held  out  to  the  Emperor  by  the  members 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  hopes  to  obtain  his  accession ; and  it  was 
partly  with  the  view  of  baflling  this  negotiation,  and  partly  as  a 
step  to  future  conquests  in  1 taly , that  Alberoni  made  Sardinia  the 
first  object  of  his  arms. 

The  Spanish  troops  experienced  no  difficulty  in  landing,  nor 
much  in  the  investment  of  Cagliari.  But  they  met  with  a stub- 
born resistance  in  its  siege,  the  place  being  garrisoned  chiefly  by 
some  Aragonese  and  Catalans  of  the  Austrian  party,  who  combined 

(1)  Odym  lib.  x».  ▼.  SOJ.  also  done  Id  1709.  (War  of  the  Succession.  p.  *51) 

(lj  San  Phelipe,  Comment,  to).  II.  p.  158 — 165.  He  is  obliged  lo  own  of  lib  native  bland.  “ Nadtt 
He  was  present  with  the  Spanish  army,  and  look  “ perdlo  cl  Etnperador  con  Cerdefia  : na«ia  jrano 
an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Philip,  as  he  had  ' el  fencedor  ” 
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on  this  occasion  the  common  rancour  or  exiles  with  the  proverbial 

courage  of  their  countrymen  (1).  They  defended  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  even  when  they  had  surrendered,  the  island 
was  not  yet  subdued.  The  Spaniards  had  to  march  forty  leagues 
to  the  northward  to  form  the  sieges  of  Alghero  (2)  and  of  Castel 
Aragonese  (3) ; they  suffered  Severe  loss  from  the  pestilential  va- 
pours in  the  midst  of  the  summer  heats,  and  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  before  their  conquest  was  entirely  completed ; when  the 
Marquis  de  Ledc,  leaving  3000  men  as  a garrison,  returned  with 
the  rest  to  Barcelona. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  returning  homewards,  the 
Spanish  expedition  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  Sicily,  had 
not  England  interposed  at  the  first  news  of  its  aggression.  The 
King  of  England  was  pledged  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Italy, 
and  bound  besides  by  a defensive  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  Above 
all,  the  great  object  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  Europe ; and  the  allies  were  determined  to  spare 
no  labour  nor  firmness  for  that  end.  Dubois  hastened  over  to 
London,  to  hold  some  confidential  interviews  with  Stanhope.  It 
was  determined  to  make  every  exertion  to  mediate  between  Philip 
and  Charles;  and  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  the  former  was 
to  renounce  all  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  latter  on 
the  Spanish  monarchy  ; the  Emperor  was  to  be  gratified  with  the 
acquisition  of  Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia  ; and  the  King  of 
Spain  with  the  succession  to  Parma,  and  to  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  Tuscany,  for  the  Infant  Don  Carlos.  These  offers,  being 
a tolerably  fair  and  impartial  award  for  each  of  the  contending 
parlies,  were,  of  course,  bitterly  opposed  by  both.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that,  backed  by  so  formidable  a confederacy  as  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance,  they  would  be  finally  accepted ; and,  in  order  to  give 
them  greater  weight  at  Madrid,  Stanhope  despatched  his  cousin, 
Colonel  William  Stanhope  (since  created  Earl  of  Harrington),  as 
ambassador  to  Spain.  The  Regent,  soon  afterwards,  sent  thither 
the  Marquis  de  JN'ancre  in  the  same  character;  but  the  tone  both 
of  France  and  of  Holland,  in  this  negotiation,  was  far  less  earnest 
and  effectual  than  that  of  England,  the  Regent  being  w ithheld  by 
the  affinity  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  in  politics,  and  which  still 
subsisted  in  blood,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. “ I have  been  shown  the  instructions  for  M.  dc  Nancri,” 
writes  Lord  Stair  : “ they  are  certainly  drawn  in  the  most  guarded 

(I)  The  Aragonese  were  proverbial  for  their  ft-  iron*  with  the  Inscription  “ Parant  hec  folmina 
lonr  amongst  the  Spaniards.  Thus  In  Don  Quixote  : *•  pacem."  (Smyth’s  Sardinia,  p.  Ml.) 

— *•  ganar  fame  sobre  todos  los  caballcros  arago-  (3)  This  is  now  called  Castel  Sardo.  “ It  occu- 
*'  neses.  qoe  serfa  ganarla  aobre  todos  los  del  “ pies  the  summit  of  a steep  rocky  pinnacle  Im- 
••  mundo."  (Port  *.  ch.  *.  vol.  r.  p.  79.,  ed.  Paris,  “ mediately  over  the  sea."  (Smyth's  Sardinia, 
1814.)  I remember  at  Madrid  seeing  a worthy  Cas-  p.  Ml.  ).  The  place  Is  no  favourite  with  Cap», 
tillian  very  testy  at  this  passage.  Smyth ; he  tells  ns  that  “ like  the  Corse  of  Cowrie, 

(i)  Alghero  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  14  it  may  be  said  to  want  water  all  the  summer, 
by  the  Doria  family.  The  forliflcatlous  arc  still  **  (Ire  all  the  winter,  and  the  graco  ot  God  all  the 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  them  axe  some  fine  brass  •*  year  through  ! ” 

I.  14 
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“ and  cautious  terms  that  I have  ever  seen.  No  man  could  touch 
“ fire  with  more  unwillingness  and  circumspection  than  these  in- 
“ structious  touch  every  point  that  could  give  the  slightest  chagrin 
“ to  Spain.  M.  de  Naucre  is  to  say  nothing  savouring  of  threat.... 
“ Nor  has  he  any  orders  to  insist  upon  a declaration  that  the  Spa- 
niards will  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  undertake  an  invasion  of 
“ Italy.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  a war  so 
“ sure  as  seeming  not  to  be  afraid  of  it  (1)."  “ As  to  the  Dutch,” 
observes  Stair,  in  another  despatch,  “they  will  gladly  accede 
“ whenever  they  find  us  concur  with  the  Emperor ; but  their  weak 

and  pitiable  state  of  government  prevents  them  from  engaging 
“ in  any  thing  of  vigour,  unless  they  find  themselves  in  good  and 
“ large  company  (2).” 

Nor  were  there  fewer  difficulties  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
St.  Simon  assures  us,  that  the  Emperor  had  such  strong  personal 
repugnance  to  resign  his  claims  upon  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that 
his  ministers  scarcely  durst  mention  the  subject  before  him  (3). 
I find  it  stated,  however,  in  the  instructions  to  Colonel  Stanhope, 
“ that  the  Emperor  at  first  had  showed  no  want  of  readiness  to 
“ conclude  a peace  with  Spain.  He  agreed  to  yield  the  succession 
“ of  Parma ; but,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  entreaties  from  his 
“ Majesty  and  from  the  Regent,  he  positively  refused  the  domi- 
“ nions  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Even  while  the  war  with 
“ the  Turks  seemed  likely  to  continue,  the  Emperor  and  his  mi- 
“ nisters  seemed  immovable  on  this  point.  But  now,  when  it  is 
“ evident  that  the  Emperor  may  at  his  pleasure  conclude  a peace, 
“ or  at  least  a long  truce,  with  the  Turks,  the  King  our  master, 
“ and  the  Regent,  are  apprehensive  that  the  Imperial  Court  will 
“ be  still  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  before.” 

Temporal  enemies  were  not  the  only  ones  roused  against  Albc- 
roni  by  his  conquest  of  Sardinia.  The  Pope,  swayed  by  Austrian 
counsels,  and  indignant  at  having  been  duped  by  the  Spanish  Mi- 
nister, launched  forth  an  angry  brief  to  Philip,  threatening  him 
with  the  “ divine  vengeance,”  and  assuring  him  that  “ not  only 
your  reputation,  but  “your  soul  also  is  at  stake  (*);”  and  he 
backed  these  spiritual  remonstrances  by  a suspension  of  the  isddi.to, 
or  ecclesiastical  tax,  in  the  Peninsula.  This  brief  was  publicly 
circulated  throughout  Spain,  but  was  treated  with  utter  contempt 
by  the  Minister  ; and  the  Indulto  was  strictly  levied  as  before.  It 
is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  very  few  serious  differences  between 
the  Spanish  Court  and  the  Holy  Sec  should  have  occurred  with  a 
Cardinal  as  Prime  Minister;  and  it  is  still  more  strange  that,  in  a 
country  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  Spain,  the  Papal 

(I)  LordSUirlo  Lord  Slanhopc.  Peril  March 6 (j)  Mom.  vol.  i».  p.  as*.  erf.  i»». 

ITU*.  (Orir  in  French  ) (i)  Sen  the  brief  it  length  in  the  Hiilorual  He- 

(DTo  Lorrf  Stinhope,  Mitch  II.  nil.  (0ri|.  In  (liter,  1717,  p.  M7. 

French  1 
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ndigoation  should  have  produced  so  little  effect.  Is  it  that  the 
Spaniards  arc  still  more  zealous  for  their  country  than  for  their 
religion,  and,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  look  rather  to  Madrid  than 
to  Rome?  I find  it  stated  that,  at  this  period,  even  the  statues  of 

saints  could  not  please  them  unless  attired  in  the  true  Spanish 
habit  (1) ! 

The  representations  of  Colonel  Stanhope  and  of  M.  dc  Nancre 
were  met  by  Alberoni  first  with  anger,  and  afterwards  with  dis- 
simulation. In  one  of  his  private  letters  he  inveighs  against 
“ certain  unprincipled  men,  who  would  cut  and  pare  states  and 
“ kingdoms  as  though  they  were  so  many  Dutch  cheeses  (2);” 
nevertheless,  after  a vain  struggle  for  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  he 
sullenly  consented  to  open  a negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed preliminaries.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  object 
was  only  to  gain  time  and  to  spread  divisions.  Under  his  orders, 
the  most  active  measures  were  in  progress  for  another  armament. 
Ships  of  war  were  built  in  the  Spanish  ports,  or  bought  in  foreign 
oues  (3) ; the  founderies  of  cannon  at  Pamplona,  and  the  manu- 
factories of  arms  in  Biscay,  sent  forth  the  din  of  preparation  ; sol- 
diers were  enlisted  in  all  quarters ; the  irregular  valour  of  the 
Miqnelets  in  Catalonia  was  raised  and  improved  by  discipline ; and 
no  less  than  six  regiments  were  formed  from  those  hardy  moun- 
taineers. In  order  to  obtain  money  for  this  armament  Alberoni 
did  not,  as  he  boasts  himself,  lay  any  tax  upon  the  people ; but 
mortgaged  some  revenues,  enforced  the  strictest  economy,  sold 
some  offices  at  Court,  and  stinted  the  Queen’s  personal  expenses, 
insomuch  that  her  Majesty  afterwards  complained  of  not  having 
been  allowed  “sufficient  to  provide  common  necessaries  (I)” — 
words  which,  from  such  a quarter,  may  perhaps  mean  only  jewels 
and  trinkets ! In  short,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Alberoni  per- 
severed in  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  that  the  return  of  summer 
would  be  marked  by  a renewal  of  his  warlike  enterprises. 

To  withstand  the  confederacy  of  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
and  to  dare  at  the  same  time  the  enmity  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 

(t)  See  (he  Travels  of  Father  Labat.  who  visited 
Cadiz  In  1705.  and  who  says  of  one  of  Its  churches: 

••  Sainfe  Anne,  qul  cat  d'un  rOte  da  bcrceau  de 
* (Enfant  Jesus.  eat  babillee  romxnc  une  vlelllo 
“ dame . d’uoe  grande  robe  de  velours  avec  dcs 
M denial les  d or.  tile  est  assise  sur  on  carreau  a 
" la  manure  da  pays,  et  tleot  son  chapelct  a la 
*'  main.  Mint  Joseph  est  » cAle  do  sainto  Anne, 

••  vdtn  A I'espagnole,  lea  culottes,  lo  pourpoint  ct 
*•  |e  manteaa  de  damas  nolr,  avec  la  goltlle,  le 
'*  ha«  de  sole  avec  la  rose  do  ruban*  de  la  m«vme 
•*  ronlenr,  le*  ebeveux  partage*  *nr  lo  cOto  de  la 
IM*  el  poudre*.  de  grande*  lunettes  sur  lo  nec, 

|e  chapeau  » forme  plate  sous  Ic  bras  gauche , 

**  I’Apta  de  longueur,  el  le  poignard  avec  un  tres- 
•*  grand  rhapelet  a la  main  droile ! " ( Voyages, 
vol.  I.  p.  *3.)  In  the  same  volume  Is  a curious 
story  of  the  monks  of  Cadiz,  who.  it  seems,  never 
attended  the  midnight  mass  prescribed  by  their 
rvlea,  although  the  bells  for  It  were  still  rung 


every  night,  as  they  said,  “ pour  (’edification  du 

“ people ! ** 

(a)  To  Mr  Babb.  Printed  from  the  Melcombe 
Papers  in  the  original  French  in  Seward's  Anec- 
dotes. vol.  III.  p.  253.  ed.  180V. 

(3)  “ This  Court  has  contracted  for  the  limber 
“ and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  building  of 
“ three  ships  In  Catalonia,  and  eight  In  Cantabria. 
“ and  six  from  60  lo  80  guns  they  have  bought  of 
" the  Dutch  ; so  that  they  pretend  to  have  a nu- 
“ nit  rous  squadron  at  sea  next  year.  One  Casla- 
*'  Heta,  a sea  olllccr.  and  a builder.  Is  gone  to  Hol- 
**  land  to  take  care  of  their  purchase ; these  six 
•*  ships  they  will  certainly  have.  and.  if  we  allow 
“ them,  six  more.” — Mr.  Babb  to  Lord  Stanhope. 
Nov.  IV  1717.  Hardwb  ko  Papers,  vol.  i**»H 

(V)  This  was  said  in  l7Sfi.  See  Mr.  Keene's  de- 
spatch as  quoted  In  Coie's  House  of  Bourbon.  *olt 
II.  p.  392. 
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might  have  appalled  the  boldest  Spanish  statesman  in  the  proudest 
days  of  the  monarchy  ; but,  even  in  its  decline  and  abasement,  did 
not  daunt  the  lofty  soul  of  Alberoni.  His  active  armaments  at 
home  were  combined  with  skilful  negotiations  abroad.  He  enticed 
Victor  Amadeus  by  holding  out  a prospect  of  the  Milanese  as  an 
equivalent  for  Sicily;  he  encouraged  the  Turks  to  continue  their 
war  against  the  Emperor  in  spile  of  their  defeats ; he  made  over- 
tures to  Prince  Ragotzky,  the  exiled  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and 
urged  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  he  adopted  the  views  of  Gorlz,  and  had  grounds  to  expect 
that  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  the  Czar,  concluding  a peace,  and 
forgetting  their  old  animosities,  would  combine  against  George  the 
First  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  The  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  stirred  anew  by  the  intrigues  of  Albe- 
roni. The  factions  in  France  were  taken  under  his  fostering  care ; 
he  caballed  to  raise  an  insurrection  of  the  discontented  in  Britanny, 
and  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Cevenncs ; and  made  overtures  to  the 
secret  parties  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Parliaments,  and  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  du  Maine.  The  convocation  of  the  States -General, 
the  immediate  reformation  of  abuses,  the  speedy  payment  of  the 
public  debts— all  popular  measures,  and  the  more  so  as  being  some 
of  them  impracticable — were  professed  as  objects  by  his  emis- 
saries; and  the  seeds  were  ready  laid  of  a wide  and  alarming 
conspiracy. 

But  it  was  against  England,  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  that  the  Cardinal  more  especially  directed  his  bat- 
teries. Besides  his  northern  negotiations,  he  entered  into  a direct 
correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  who 
had  fixed  his  temporary  residence  at  Rome.  An  expedition  to  the 
British  coasts,  conveying  a sufficient  body  of  troops,  and  to  be 
headed  by  Ormond  or  by  James  himself,  stood  foremost  amongst 
the  schemes  of  Alberoni.  Meanw'hile  he  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  the  divisions  in  England  ; his  agents  and  creatures  pub- 
lishing specious  declamations  on  the  burden  of  taxes,  the  dangers 
of  a standing  army,  the  losses  of  trade  which  must  follow  a rupture 
with  Spain,  and  other  such  popular  topics ; and  finding,  unhappily, 
not  merely  the  Tories,  but  also  some  of  the  Whigs  in  opposition, 
eagerly  second  their  efforts  to  agitate  and  inflame  the  public  mind. 

Such  unwearied  and  combined  exertions  threatened  the  most 
serious  danger,  and  required  the  most  active  measures  ; but  before 
I come  to  the  steps  adopted  by  the  British  Government  for  its 
defence,  I must  resume  the  thread  of  our  domestic  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


While  the  coldness  between  George  the  First  and  his  son  had 
been  merely  a Court  secret,  or  a public  surmise,  it  produced  com- 
paratively little  mischief;  but  when  it  grew  into  an  avowed  and 
open  breach,  followed  by  a change  of  residence,  and  authenticated 
by  published  letters,  it  became  a much  more  momentous  affair. 
The  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  King,  the  forwardness  and  ca- 
balling of  the  Prince,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  narra- 
tive, and  from  a very  slight  spark,  their  smouldering  resentments 
blazed  high.  On  the  christening  of  one  of  the  Prince’s  children, 
the  Prince  had  designed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  1 ork,  as  godfather ; 
but,  by  the  King's  commands,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  in  that 
relation  at  the  ceremony,  not  as  proxy  for  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
in  his  own  behalf.  The  Prince,  incensed  at  this  insolence  (so  he 
called  it),  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  addressed  Newcastle 
in  very  harsh  a ud  reproachful  terms;  and  the  King,  offended  at 
this  want  of  respect,  ordered  his  son  to  remain  in  his  own  apart- 
ments under  arrest,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  him  his  commands 
to  quit  St.  James's.  The  Prince  and  Princess  accordingly  withdrew 
into  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  This  frivolous  dispute,  in  which  the  King  was 
cerlaiuly  severe,  the  Prince  unduliful,  and  both  childish,  produced 
a total  alienation  between  them  during  several  years  (1).  A no- 
tice was  issued,  that  no  person  who  paid  his  respects  to  the  Prince 
or  Princess  would  be  received  at  Court ; they  were  deprived  of 
their  guard  of  honour  and  other  distinctions;  and  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  wrote  a circular  to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  this  whole  transaction;  nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
Royal  displeasure  proceed,  that  George  formed  a scheme  for  ob- 
taining an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  Prince,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  German  states. 
This  project  he  afterwards  laid  before  Lord  Chancellor  Parker ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  Chancellor’s  representations  of  its  inex- 
pediency and  impracticability,  that  it  was  abandoned  by  his  Ma- 
jesty. On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince,  fixing  his  residence  at 
Leicester  House,  openly  raised  the  standard  of  opposition  against 
his  father. 

(I)  Si  Simon.  *ho  U alwnr.  foml  of  vandal,  " Mr  co  Oil,  pare*  qo’ll  no  lacroyaH  I«l. 

and  uotal*aj*  *olirltou*as  lo  its  truth,  doe*  not  (Mem.  rot.  itIU.  p.  tat.  ad- 
scruple  to  “ Jaoiaif  le  pure  u'atalt  pu  >out- 
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The  feverish  anxiety  produced  by  (his  schism  in 
Ihe  Royal  family  was  very  apparent  during  the  whole 
of  this  session.  It  was  a subject  never  touched  upon,  but  always 
feared  and  expected  in  debate.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  was  very  full  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  present,  Lord 
North  and  Grey  rose,  as  he  said,  “ to  take  notice  of  the  great  fer- 
“ment  that  is  in  the  nation.”  Here  he  made  a pause,  and  his 
hearers  were  in  no  small  pain  and  suspense  as  to  what  might 
follow ; but  Lord  North  soon  relieved  them  by  mentioning  only 
the  great  scarcity  of  silver,  and  the  consequent  hindcrance  (if 
trade. 

This  scarcity  of  silver  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  matters 
to  which  the  Parliament  of  this  year  directed  their  attention.  The 
reports  on  this  subject  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint, 
are  still  on  record,  and  appear  interesting  from  his  name,  if  not 
from  their  contents.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  official  statement,  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  ascribed  the  scarcity  of  silver  to  three 
causes;  first,  the  increasing  luxury  in  relation  to  plate;  secondly, 
the  vast  exports  of  bullion  and  other  plate  to  the  East  Indies; 
thirdly,  the  clandestine  trade  that  had  lately  been  carried  on  of 
exporting  silver  and  importing  gold  to  and  from  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries.  In  support  of  these  allegations  Stan- 
hope produced  several  papers,  and,  among  the  rest,  one  drawn 
up  at  the  Custom  House,  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  1717  the 
East  India  Company  had  exported  near  three  millions  of  ounces  of 
silver,  which  far  exceeded  the  imports  in  that  year;  so  that  large 
quantities  of  silver  specie  must  necessarily  have  been  melted  down, 
both  to  make  up  that  export  and  to  supply  silversmiths.  He  also 
hinted  at  “ the  malice  of  some  persons,  who,  by  hoarding  up 
“ silver,  thought  to  distress  the  Government ; ” and  declared  that, 
nevertheless,  public  credit  had  never  yet  been  so  Mgh,  for  that 
“ the  Government  could  now  borrow  great  sums  at  three  and  a 
“ half  per  cent.  ” On  the  whole,  it  was  resolved,  “ that  the 
“ standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  kingdom  ought  not 
“ to  be  altered  in  weight,  fineness,  or  denomination ; but  that  a 
“bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the 
“ melting  down  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom.  ” I find,  however, 
from  the  Lords’  Journals,  that  though  this  bill  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and  went  into  committee,  it  did  not  pass  this  session. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  whether  our  practice  of 
computing  sums  in  gold  instead  of  silver  coins — always  reckoning 
by  pounds  or  guineas  instead  of  crown-pieces — has  not  had  a ten- 
dency to  raise  and  keep  up  prices  unduly  for  small  purchases. 
The  Duke  de  Sully  carries  this  idea  further;  he  declares  himself 
convinced  by  experience  that  even  a crown-piece  is  too  large  a 
value  for  common  computations  (1);  and,  in  fact,  it  maybeob- 

(1) " Je  cruij  arolr  (all  (experience  que  l baliUadc  de  aommer  tin  ecu  faulc  <T«ne  ;uenpmlu- 
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served,  that,  since  his  time,  the  French  have  adopted  the  reckon- 
ing by  livrrs  instead  of  Sens. 

The  Parliament  sat  only  from  the  21st  of  November  to  the  21st 
of  March,  without  much  of  moment  occurring.  1 1 is  remarkable, 
that  the  seceding  Whigs  do  not  appear  to  have  gained  ground  by 
their  open  junction  with  the  Tories,  and  that  the  Government 
prevailed  against  them,  on  almost  every  occasion,  by  larger  ma- 
jorities than  during  their  cabals  in  office  (1).  The  chief  question 
on  which  the  Opposition  made  a stand  this  session  was  the  Mutiny 
Bill — a good  topic  for  popular  declamation,  and  on  which  the  long 
experience  of  Walpole,  as  Secretary  of  War,  enabled  him  to  speak 
with  peculiar  powers  of  mischief;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons by  247  against  229.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  Oxford  and 
Strafford  (for  the  impeachment  of  the  latter  had  been  silently 
dropped) , resuming  their  places,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  de- 
bate ; Lord  Townshend  also  spoke  against  the  bill ; and  in  the  di- 
vision they  had  77  votes,  and  the  Government  91 . During  one 
discussion  Shippen,  forgetting  his  usual  caution,  was  betrayed  into 
the  observation,  that  some  of  his  Majesty’s  measures  were  rather 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  of  Great  Britain ; and 
that  it  was  the  only  infelicity  of  his  Majesty’s  reign  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  our  language  and  constitution.  Nothing  could 
be  more  true  than  the  remark — nothing  more  mischievous  than 
the  intention;  and  a storm  of  indignation  was  immediately  raised 
against  the  “downright”  Jacobite  (2).  It  was  moved  that  he 
should  be  taken  into  custody;  and,  though  Walpole  interposed  in 
favour  of  his  new  ally,  and  dexterously  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  explanation,  which  would  probably  have  been  accepted, 
yet  Shippen,  disdaining  any  submission,  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Meanwhile,  our  relations  with  Spain  had  been  growing  to  the 
critical  point  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter ; and  the  Ministers, 
on  full  consideration,  foresaw  that  an  English  fleet  might  be  re- 
quired to  avert  or  to  resist  the  designs  of  Alberoni.  For  this  pur- 
pose a Royal  message  was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
nearly  the  last  day  of  the  session,  adverting  to  the  possible  necessity 
of  a larger  naval  force;  and  a corresponding  address  was  moved 
by  Sir  W'illiam  Strickland,  pledging  the  House  to  make  good  any 
such  excess  in  the  sea-service  of  1718,  as  his  Majesty  might  find 
requisite  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Both  the  message 
and  the  address  cautiously  shunned  the  mention  by  name  of  any 


“ tlon  pins  propr©  anx  petits  details  port©  Insensl- 
**  Mernrot  toote*  1m  parties  du  commerce  dans  le* 
“ rente*  el  dans  les  achats  an  del*  de  leur  vrale 
raleur. ' (Mem.  de  Sully,  vol.  II.  p.  US.  cd.  17*7.) 

(1)  " Tout  esl  all*  dans  le  Parlement  au  sou- 
**  haft  de  notro  Rot,  qul  n’aurn  plus  dembarras 
M pour  do  1‘argont  pendant  tonto  ccllc  seance. 
“ Ausslle*  foods  eonlinucDt  * hauler  considers  - 


“ blerr -»nt.’'— Lord  Stanhope  to  AbW  Dubois,  Dec. 
83.  1717.  Hardwlcke  Papers,  to).  xxtI. 

(t)  “ I lore  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain 
" As  downright  Shippen."  Pont. 

Shippen  used  afterwards  to  say  of  Walpole, 
" Robin  and  I arc  tw  o honest  mon ; though  be 
“ Is  for  King  George,  and  I for  King  James." 
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foreign  power;  but  Walpole  insidiously  observed,  that  such  an  ad- 
dress had  all  the  air  of  a declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  It  was, 
however, carried  without  dividing.  Preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  a large  armament  at  Portsmouth ; its  destination 
to  be  the  Mediterranean,  its  commander  Sir  George  Byng. 

Still,  however,  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  negotiations  might 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms ; and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
effecting  this  happy  result,  that  a change  was  made  at  this  period 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Stanhope,  from  his  personal 
intimacy  at  the  Courts  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  and  his 
long  experience  of  Spain,  was  the  person  who,  even  when  removed 
to  the  Treasury,  still  exercised  a paramount  influence  on  our 
foreign  aflairs.  Dubois,  Prince  Eugene,  and  many  others,  con- 
tinued to  apply  to  him  instead  of  to  Sunderland ; he  was  still  looked 
to  by  Continental  stales  as  the  head  of  the  counsels  relative  to 
them ; and  the  King  likewise  relied  mainly  on  him  in  these  affairs. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  undoubtedly  better  that  he 
should  resume  the  office  which  would  give  him  the  official  and  res- 
ponsible control  of  our  foreign  policy ; and  that  the  management 
of  our  domestic  aflairs,  together  with  the  chief  post  at  the 
Treasury,  should  be  transferred  to  Sunderland.  Accordingly  an 
exchange  of  offices  took  place  between  the  two  ministers ; and 
Stanhope  was  also,  at  this  period,  raised  to  an  Earldom.  The 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  Stanhope  had  also 
held,  was,  however,  conferred  upon  Aislabic. 

The  other  Secretary  of  State,  appointed  with  Sunderland,  had 
been  Addison.  That  admirable  writer,  whose  works  must  give 
instruction  and  delight  to  all  men  capable  of  either,  and  whose 
renow  n can  never  cease  so  long  as  the  English  people,  or  even  the 
English  language,  endure,  uuhappily  comes  before  the  historian 
as  only  a mute  at  St.  Stephen’s,  and  a trifler  in  Downing  Street. 
Whenever  he  had  to  deal  with  practical  and  pressing  aflairs,  the 
razor  was  found  too  sharp  for  the  blocks.  It  has  often  been 
related,  bow,  when  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  desired  to 
write  an  official  notice  of  the  Queen’s  death,  he  was  so  distracted 
with  the  choice  of  words,  and  so  overw  helmed  with  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  that  at  length  the  Lords,  losing  all  patience  at  his 
bungling,  summoned  a common  clerk  who  readily  did  what  was 
required  in  the  usual  form  of  business.  In  a higher  office  his  de- 
ciencies  were  of  course  still  more  apparent  (1 ) . He  himself  became 
painfully  sensible  of  them,  and  solicited  his  retirement,  which  he 
obtained  at  this  time  with  a pension  of  1500/.  a year.  But  ill 
health  (this  had  been  another  cause  of  his  official  failure)  brought 
his  useful  life  to  a close  in  only  fifteen  months  : he  expired  at 

(I)  The  following  is  a striking  remark  by  Sir  M lent  Dean,  and  Swift  an  admirable  Secretary  of 
James  Mackintosh  ' “ What  a good  exchange  of  “ Stale!  " See  the  Memoirs  of  Mackintosh,  by  bli 
“ stations  might  have  been  made  by  Swift  and  son,  sol.  II.  p.  *1.— a worthy  record  of  a must  ae- 
" Addisoo:  Addison  would  bare  mado  an  excel-  compiisbed  man. 
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Holland  House  (then  and  since  a classic  spot  in  English  literature), 
with  the  memorable  words  upon  his  lips,  “ See  in  what  peace  a 
“ Christian  can  die!”  His  successor,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
James  Craggs,  a ready  speaker,  a good  man  of  business,  and  a 
consistent  politician. 

The  Government  sustained  at  this  time  another  loss,  and  no 
light  one,  in  Lord  Cowper,  who  resigned  the  Great  Seal.  His 
motive  I do  not  And  explicitly  stated  by  others,  and  his  own  private 
journal  does  not  extend  so  far  (1).  That  he  parted  from  his  col- 
leagues on  good  terms,  may  be  presumed  from  his  being  promoted 
to  an  Earldom ; but  I conjecture  that  the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  act 
for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  which  he  so  strenuously  opposed  next 
year,  might  be  already  contemplated  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Lord 
Cowper  had  determined  never  to  concur  in  them.  His  health, 
however,  was  declining,  and  his  temper  had  soured,  and  either  of 
these  circumstances  might  suggest  a wish  for  retirement.  His 
place  was  occupied,  not  filled,  by  Lord  Parker,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

From  the  usual  versatility  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  death  could  be  considered  a gain  or  a loss 
by  any  political  party.  He  expired  this  year  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Charles  Talbot,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in 
1 660,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  at  a very  early  age,  his  father 
having  been  killed  in  a duel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (2). 
The  family  was  then,  as  at  present,  Homan  Catholic;  but  the 
young  Earl  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  so  early  as  1679,  and  by 
his  steady  adherence  to  it  in  very  trying  times,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  King  James.  He  was  foremost  in  the  secret  schemes 
against  that  Prince;  and  one  of  the  seven  who,  in  June,  1688, 
signed  the  celebrated  Association,  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  continued  throughout  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Revo- 
lution; and,  as  such,  was  employed  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
raised  to  a dukedom  by  the  new  sovereign.  So  polished,  engaging, 
and  conciliatory  were  his  manners  as  to  mgke  him  in  a great  mea- 
sure loved  and  trusted  by  both  parties,  insomuch  that  William  the 
Third  used  to  caU  him  the  “ King  of  Hearts.”  “ I never,”  says 
another  most  acute  observer,  “ knew  a man  so  formed  to  please, 
and  to  gain  upon  the  affection  while  challenging  the  esteem  (3).” 
He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  combined  considerable  talents  with 
upright  intentions;  but  his  temper  was  timid  and  shrinking;  he 

(1)  The  la«t  entry  tn  Lori!  Cowpcr's  Diary  in  (5)  Lord  Dollnubrokr  to  Lord  Orrery.  May  181 
Sept.  71.  1714.  and  there  aro  but  tctj  few  In  that  1711.  Marlborough  compares  his  manner  to  Eu- 
and  ihe  neat  preceding  years.  gene's  in  one  of  his  letters.  14  Prince  Eugene  has 

(1)  See  an  account  of  this  duel  In  Pepys's  Diary,  - In  his  conversation  a great  deal  of  “7  L°r<* 
January  17.  1668.  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  the  Duke  “Shrewsbury,  with  the  advantage  of  seeming 
of  Buckingham's  mistress,  and  Is  said  to  have  held  “ franker.’’  (To  the  Duchess,  June  15.  170*-) 
his  horse  in  tbe  dress  of  a page  whilst  be  was 
flghtiug  her  husband. 
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was  averse  to  business  from  his  disposition,  and  unequal  to  it  from 
his  health.  “ If,”  as  he  says  himself,  “ a man  cannot  bear  theair  of 
“ London  four  days  in  a year,  he  must  make  a very  scurvy  figure 
“ in  a Court  as  well  as  in  a Ministry  (1).”  His  delicate  mind  also, 
like  his  body,  was  not  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  politics,  as  is 
truly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  a letter  to  himself  from  Lord 
Halifax:  “ I confess  I always  thought  there  was  too  much  fine 
“ silver  in  your  Grace's  temperament;  had  you  been  made  of  a 
“ coarser  alloy,  you  had  been  better  fitted  for  public  life  (2).” 
Accordingly,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  administration  under 
King  William,  we  find  him  almost  unceasingly  applying  to  his 
Majesty  for  permission  to  resign.  His  value,  however,  as  the  only 
man  who  could  soften  and  combine  the  fierce  partisans  of  that 
mortifying  period  was  so  much  felt  by  William,  that  no  prince  ever 
showed  greater  reluctance  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a sub- 
ject, and  that  his  importunity  did  not  prevail  till  1700,  when  he 
resigned  all  his  offices ; and,  hoping  to  restore  his  health  by  quiet 
and  a purer  air,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  five  years. 
On  his  return,  passing  through  Augsburg,  he  contracted  or 
announced  a marriage  with  the  Marchesa  Paleotti,  his  Italian  mis- 
tress. Having  reached  England  he  resided  chiefly  in  the  country, 
at  his  seat  of  Heythorp ; but  renewed  his  former  intimacy  and  poli- 
tical union  with  the  Whigs,  leaving  his  proxy  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  declaring  that  thus  placed  he  thought  his  vote 
more  sure  to  be  employed  for  the  public  good  than  were  he  present 
to  give  it  (3).  But  this  good  understanding  soon  became  disturbed. 
He  w as  nettled  at  the  coldness  with  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  other  Whig  ladies,  treated  his  foreign  wife  (4),  and  he 
was  no  less  offended  at  failing  to  obtain  from  the  Whig  Ministers 
some  object  of  personal  ambition  for  himself ; the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  according  to  one  account — a pension,  according  to  an- 
other. A t this  period  of  displeasure  with  his  former  friends,  ho 
became  entangled  in  the  subtle  snares  of  Harley;  he  privately 
entered  into  all  the  cabals  of  that  crafty  statesman  and  of  his 
bedchamber  ally ; and  be  had  secret  conferences  with  the  Queen 
at  Windsor,  on  subjects  not  confided  to  her  ministers.  Still,  how'- 
ever,  with  his  characteristic  doubt  and  timidity,  ho  avoided  com- 
mitting himself,  or  making  any  decided  movement,  until  perfectly 
assured  of  the  ascendancy  of  Mrs.  Masham.  He  then  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  boldly  defended  the  cause  of  Sachcverell 

(1)  Letter  to  Kin*  William  December  10.  1698,  " shaken.”  (See  Coxe*s  Marlborough,  rol.  f. 
printed  In  Coxe's  Correspondence,  p.  181.  p.  ft*.) 

(t)  Letter  w ithout  precise  date,  but  written  to  (*)  The  Duchess  writes  to  Lady  Cowper,  Oct.  t5. 
1705.  and  printed  In  the  Correspondence,  p.  655.  1710  : “ Your  description  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrews* 

(5)  He  observes  in  one  of  hlR  loiter*  at  this  “ bury  Is  very  good.  I hare  beard  much  such  an 
time  “ I own  It  Is  bard  at  first  to  choose  one's  •*  account  of  her,  only  with  this  addition  : my 
“ friendships  well,  but  when  they  are  once  fixed  " Lord  Duke  looking  * little  grave,  she  chocked 
“ upon  a merit  like  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  “ him  under  the  chin,  bidding  him  look  up. 
“ and  their  worth  experienced.  It  is  past  my  com-  “ amongst  all  the  company  * She  is  a great  ho- 
* prvhending  how  that  should  ever  be  lessened  or  11  nour  to  a Court : " 
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against  Ihe  Ministry.  Nor  was  (his  all.  The  Queen  availed  her- 
self of  an  interval,  when  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Marlborough 
commanding  in  Flanders,  and  Godolpbin  betting  at  Newmarket,  to 
deprive  the  Marquis  of  Kent  of  the  Chamberlain’s  staff,  and  intrust 
it  to  Shrewsbury.  Complaint  and  remonstrance  proved  unavail- 
ing ; and  this  first  step  was  followed  up  until  the  utter  overthrow 
of  the  Whig  Administration,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Tories, 
with  whom  Shrewsbury  then  combined.  Though  retaining  his 
office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  he  was  appointed  to  that  of  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  from  whence  in  the  autumn  of  1713,  he  was  as  I have 
already  had  occasion  to  state,  transferred  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland. 

The  year  1717  is  remarkable  as  the  last  on  which  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  ever  sat.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
that  assembly  had  been  very  inefficient  either  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
and  Bishop  Burnet  sarcastically  observes  of  it  in  1689,  that  “ ever 
“ since  1662,  the  Convocation  had  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no 
“ business  ; so  that  they  were  kept  at  no  small  charge  to  do  no- 
“ thing,  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a Latin  litany  (1).”  Since  that 
period,  however,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Anne  (2),  they  had 
at  intervals  displayed  great  activity  and  most  violent  wrangling, 
the  two  Houses  being  almost  always  on  bad  terms  with  one  an- 
other. On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the  Convocation  was 
permitted  to  hold  its  sittings  as  usual.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Lower  House  plunged  eagerly  into  a contention  with  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley.  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who,  in  a sermon  on  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ,  had  used  expressions  tending,  it  was  alleged  “ to  sub- 
“ vert  all  government  and  discipline  in  the  Church;”  and  also 
“ to  impugn  and  impeach  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  causes  ccclcsias- 
“ tical.”  This  debate,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bangorian  Con- 
troversy, would  supply  materials  enough  for  a volume,  but  hardly 
interest  enough  for  a page ; and  it  may  be  sufficient  for  most  read- 
ers to  state,  that  the  Government,  anxious  to  compose  these  dis- 
sensions, and  prevent  any  appearance  of  a schism  in  the  Church, 
arrested  the  proceedings  by  a sudden  prorogation,  since  which  the 
Convocation  has  never  met  again  for  business.  Several  good  and 
wise  men  have  deplored  the  cessation ; and  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  frequent  holding  of  this  assembly  might  have  checked  the 
progress  of  dissent,  and  more  early  provided  sufficient  space  and 
means  for  religious  worship.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  probable 
that  its  disputes  would  sometimes  have  widened  into  schism,  its 
zeal  warmed  into  intolerance';  that  the  trade  of  agitator  might  have 
grown  profitable  in  the  church  as  it  is  in  the  slate,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  all  religion  would  often  have  been  gratified  with  the  un- 
seemly sight  of  conflicting  divines. 


(I)  Hlet.  toI.  II.  P'  *>■  f0'-  ul- 


(»)  SomcnlUc's  Queen  Anne,  p.  81.  »nd  U*. 
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The  British  negotiations  at  Madrid  continued,  hut  did  not  ad- 
vance. In  vain  did  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Nancre  combine  their 
efforts — in  vain  did  the  latter  receiye  new  and  more  effectual  instruc- 
tions from  the  Regent ; in  vain  did  Lord  Stanhope  urge  Alberoni 
in  private  letters — the  Cardinal  maintained  thesame  haughty  tone 
as  if  Spain  still  held  in  its  hands  the  balance  of  European  power  (t). 
The  project  of  peace  he  termed  an  unheard-of  monster,  a goat- 
stag  (2),  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  a treaty  made  for  the  Devil; 
complaining  that  the  King  his  master  was  treated  as  jf  he  were  a 
king  of  plaster,  or  like  a German!  “But  the  Lord’s  hand,”  he 
added  from  Scripture,  “ is  not  shortened ! " It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  yet  wholly  discarded  the  coarse 
buffooneries  which  had  first  fascinated  VcndOme,  and  that  his  style 
had  not  risen  with  his  station.  He  was  above  all  indignant  at  the 
naval  preparations  in  England,  but  only  the  more  actively  pursued 
his  own.  The  Spanish  armament  comprised  twenty-nine  ships  of 
war  (3),  with  transports  for  35,000  veteran  soldiers,  100  pieces  of 
battering  cannon,  40  mortars,  and  a xast  supply  of  provisions, 
stores,  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Never,  says  a Spanish  his- 
torian by  no  means  favourable  to  Alberoni — never  had  an  expedi- 
tion so  formidable  been  sent  forth  by  any  former  sovereign  of 
Spain,  not  even  by  the  Emperor  Charles  or  by  Philipp  the  Se- 
cond (4).  The  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Don  Antonio  Castancta,  a ship- 
builder rather  than  a sailor  in  his  original  profession,  and  the 
troops  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Lode,  a Fleming  in  the 
Spanish  service,  of  misshapen  stature,  but  of  great  military  expe- 
rience. The  first  place  of  equipment  for  the  expedition  was  Cadiz, 
and  its  precise  destination  entirely  unknown.  Except  the  ex-Je- 
suit Patino,  the  Cardinal  had  not  a single  confidant  to  his  schemes, 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  history  of  a very  vain  man 
(for  such  undoubtedly,  was  Alberoni)  w ho  never  once  betrayed  his 
secrets. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  mighty  armament,  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  did  not  hesitate  to  give  Byng  their  last  instruc- 
tions ; and  the  Admiral  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on  the  4th  of 
June  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  The  news  from  Spain  had 
also  no  small  effect  at  Vienna  in  lowering  the  pretensions  of  the 


* (1)  Antonio  Perct  used  to  say,  “Francia  y Es- 

**  pofia  la*  Balanxa*  de  Europe,’  Yngla  terra  el 
*'  Fid.”  (Relaclones.  Append,  p.  23.  ed.  1624.) 

(3)  Un  hirco-cerf ! (St.  Simon,  Mem.  toI.  xtI. 
p.  180.  ed.  1*29.)  Comma  un  Rol  de  plAlre!  (Ibid.) 
Trailer  un  Rol  d'Espagno  A I’Allemande  * (P.  236.) 
La  maio  de  Dleu  n'e»l  paa  racrourcle!  (Vol.  xv. 
p.  108.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  a treaty  made 
for  the  Devil  t (Alberoni’s  Apology,  lli*t.  Regis  I . 
1721,  p.  *09.) 

(S*  See  the  enumeration  of  these  ship*  in  Camp- 
bell's Live-  of  tho  Admiral*,  rol.  It,  p.  437.  This 
I*  a*  the  fleet  wu  off  the  Faro.  San  l'beli|>e 
reckon*  twenty-two  ship*  of  the  line,  and  tbree 


merchant  Teasel* **,  armadot  en  guerra ; but  this 
wa«  on  leaving  the  Spanish  porta,  and  tbo  other* 
may  have  joined  on  the  voyage. 

(4)  Nunca  *e  vieron  en  F.spafia  preparatlvo*  tan 
grande*  ; ni  Ferdinando  d Catollro  que  tanta* 
c*pcdicione*  ullramarlnat  hlzo,  ni  Carlo*  V.  ni 
Felipe  II.  qne  hisicron  tuueha*  ban  fortnodo  una 
mas  adornada  de  clrcunslancia*  y de  prepara  tiros. 
(San  Phellpe,  vol.  ii.  p.  !S7.)  The  French  ambas- 
sador Mjf  that  Alberoni  had  an  eye  to  every  thing 
bim*clf.  “ II  entro  dan*  tutu  les  detail*,  et  payo 
josqu'aux  wallers  de*  nourrice* ! ’*  Mem.  de 
Loutllle,  vol.  II.  p 220. 
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Emperor.  Our  agent  at  that  Court  was  then  General  dc  St.  Sa- 

phorin,  a Swiss  of  the  canton  de  Berne,  who  had  lately  been  taken 
into  the  English  diplomatic  service  (1;.  lie  had  found  at  first  the 
Emperor’s  Ministers,  especially  Slaremberg,  deaf  to  all  his  over- 
tures; but  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  and,  still  more, 
the  news  of  its  having  proceeded  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  wrought 
such  changes,  that  St.  Saphorin  was  able  to  announce  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  They  also  consented  to 
the  mediation  of  England  for  a peace  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Turks,  which  was,  accordingly,  signed  this  summer,  and  which 
left  a considerable  Austrian  force  disposable  for  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Stanhope  immediately  concerted  his  measures 
with  Dubois,  who  was  still  in  London  (2),  to  frame  the  articles  for 
a new  treaty  between  England,  France,  and  the  Emperor.  There 
still  remained  to  subdue  some  hesitation  in  the  tnind  of  the  Regent, 
and  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  principal  ministers;  and 
Stanhope,  anxious  to  overcome  all  obstacles  at  this  crisis,  under- 
took a journey  to  Paris,  and  held  several  conferences  with  Philip. 
The  Marshal  d’Huxelles,  chief  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
not  only  opposed  the  project  with  the  greatest  warmth,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  sign  an  alliance  levelled  againsta  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Nevertheless.  Stanhope  and  Stair  prevailed. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  early  in  July,  though  not  finally  signed 
till  August;  and,  from  the  subsequent  accession  of  the  Dutch,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  thk  Qoadrcpi.k  Am.uxcb,  The  basis  of  this 
celebrated  treaty  was  declared  In  be  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  its 
object  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  Europe.  It  provided, 
according  to  the  intentions  I have  already  explained,  for  the  mutual 
renunciations  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  for  the  re- 
version of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  and  for  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  between  Victor  Amadeus  and 
Charles.  As  a compensation  for  the  unequal  value  of  the  two 
islands,  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  the  succession  of  Spain  in  case  of  the  failure  of  Philip’s 
issue.  In  twelve  separate  and  secret  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  term  of  three  months  should  he  allowed  for  the  accession  of 
Philip  and  of  Victor  Amadeus,  in  default  of  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  be  employed  against  both  or  either, 
and  compel  them  to  submit. 


(I)  SI.  Simon  speaks  of  (his  gentleman  as  “ fort 
“ decrie  depots  longlemp*  par  plurieurs  actions 
" oontre  i’honneurel  la  prohlle.  ctpar  se#  manages 
**  encore  et  scs  declamations  contre  la  France." 
Mtm  toI.  xt.  p.  193.  od.  1819.)  On  the  other  hand, 
I find  in  the  Biogr.  Uni r.  (art.  Pesmcs),  ••  A »cs 
“ talents  railitalres  et  dipioniatiques  il  jolguaii  le 
“ jugement  le  plus  sain,  I'espritle  pins  per»4v6- 
*'  rant,  et  Jc  c®nr  le  plus  droll! " I hare  no  ma- 
terials (or  deciding  which  of  these  statements  is 
a Ho, 


(8)  Dubois  remained  in  England  for  the  formal 
signature,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  August. 
(Hist,  of  Europe.  1718,  vol.  II.  p.  197.)  The  Duka 
de  st.  Simon  describes  him  as  haring  played  a 
merely  passive  part.  *'  Stanhope  r£gla  tons  les 
“ articles  du  Iralte... . I,' Abbe  Dubois  avail  declare 
**  qu’il  feralt  tout  c«  quo  voudrait  le  Rol  d’Angle- 
“ terre.”  etc.  (Bern.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  *85.  and  *99.) 
But  it  Is  to  be  observed  that  Sk  Simon  had  a per- 
sonal animosity  against  Dubois,  and  strives  on 
avery  occasion  to  depreciate  hia  exertions. 
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In  hopes,  however,  of  still  averting  an  appeal  to  arms,  Stanhope 
determined  to  proceed  in  person  to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  ar- 
ticles, and  to  make  every  exertion  to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of 
Alberoni.  He  relied  very  much  for  success  on  an  offer  of  yielding 
Gibraltar,  in  case  all  other  means  should  fail;  an  idea,  of  course, 
kept  profoundly  secret,  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  national  interests,  or  national  glory  (1).  He  also  relied  on 
some  strong  instructions  from  the  Regent  to  M.  de  Nancre,  which 
he  was  to  carry  out  with  him  to  Madrid,  and  which,  according  to 
St.  Simon,  had  been  dictated  by  Stanhope  himself  (2).  With  these 
prospects  he  set  out  from  Paris,  attended  by  Mr.  Schaub  (after- 
wards Sir  Luke),  a Swiss  in  the  British  service,  and  his  confidential 
secretary. 

At  that  time  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  armament  was  already 
known,  and  its  destination  suspected  in  France  (3).  It  had  sailed 
from  Barcelona  with  sealed  orders,  which  the  Admiral  was  not  to 
open  till  out  at  sea,  and  which  were  found  to  contain  an  injunction 
to  steer  to  Cagliari,  and  there  to  open  another  sealed  parcel  en- 
closed. At  Cagliari  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was  at  length 
revealed,  the  Admiral  being  directed  to  land  the  troops  in  Sicily, 
and  the  General  to  make  himself  master  of  that  island.  Accor- 
dingly the  fleet  pursued  its  voyage,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  army 
was  set  on  shore  at  the  beautiful  bay  of  Solanto  (4),  four  leagues 
distant  from  Palermo.  That  capital  was  unprepared  for  defence ; 
many  of  the  chief  men  friendly  to  their  former  Spanish  rulers,  or 
connected  in  blood  with  them,  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  thinking 
their  present  grievances  the  worst,  and  looking  back  to  the  past  as 
to  the  “ good  old  times.”  The  Marquis  Maffei,  the  Piedmontese 
Viceroy,  after  providing  for  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  had  only 
at  his  disposal  about  fifteen  hundred  soldiers.  He  made  a precipi- 
tate retreat,  and  the  Spaniards  a triumphal  entrance ; the  citadel 
surrendered  to  them  after  a short  blockade,  and  they  confidently 
expected  the  speedy  and  complete  reduction  of  the  island. 

The  motive  of  Alberoni  in  directing  his  arms  to  this  quarter  had 
been  principally  to  avert  the  threatened  interposition  of  France 
and  England.  Both  powers  were  pledged  to  the  neutrality  of 
Italy,  and  one  also  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Emperor’s  dominions  ; 
but  neither  of  them  liad  contracted  any  such  obligation  with  regard 
to  Sicily,  or  to  the  states  of  Victor  Amadeus.  Alberoni  might 


(1)  The  blame  of  this  idea  of  giving  up  Gibraltar 
rests  mainly  with  Stanhope  ; he  had  suggested  it 
from  Pari*  to  hit  colleagues  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained their  acquiescence.  (Secretary  Cragg*  to 
Earl  Stanhope.  July  17.  1718.  See  Appendix.)  In 
another  letter  of  Craggs  to  Stanhope,  of  Sept.  16. 
1720  (Hardwtcke  Papers,  vol.  Ivll.),  he  alludes  to 
“ the  opinion  yon  hare  that  Gibraltar  is  of  no 
" great  consequence." 

(t)  Mem  vol.  ivl.  p.  131  ed.  13». 

(3)  ' Le  lr  do  ce  mots,  moi  Lord  Stanhope  ai  vu 


“ m.  Ie  Regent....  II  avail  appris  de  tres-bonne 
*•  part  qnela  flolledTspagne  detail  aileron  Sidle, 
••  quo  l ldde  du  Cardinal  est  de  somparer  de  retie 
“ Isle,  et  que  pendant  Ibiver  il  troll  pouvolr 
halller  asset  de  besogne  au  It oi  on  Angleterra 
'•  et  a 33.  Ie  Due  d Orleans  on  France."— Lord  Stan- 
hope and  Lord  Stair  (Joint  letter)  to  Secretary 
Craggs.  July  6.  1718.  Hardwtcke  Papers,  vol.  xif 
(4)  Solanto  is  close  under  Capo  Zafarana  I re- 
member seeing  there  a palace  and  " tonnara,'  or 
tunny  fishery,  of  the  late  King  of  Naples. 
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therefore  not  unreasonably  hope  that  they  would  hesitate  before 
they  plunged  into  a war,  where  they  had  no  direct  pledge  to 
redeem,  and  no  immediate  interest  to  defend.  He  might  hope,  at 
all  events,  for  some  months  of  delay  and  negotiation,  during  which 
be  trusted  that  his  intrigues  might  have  matured — that  a domestic 
conspiracy  might  be  bursting  forth  in  France — that  a Swedish  or 
Russian  army  might  be  landing  in  Great  Rritain — and  that  he 
• might  then,  without  molestation,  pursue  his  further  designs  on 
Naples  and  the  Milanese.  Nor  was  he  withheld  by  the  state  of  his 
negotiation  with  Victor  Amadeus;  that  negotiation  had  indeed 
proceeded  to  considerable  lengths ; but  had  finally  failed,  the  King 
of  Sicily  demanding  subsidies  which  the  King  of  Spain  w as  not  in- 
clined to  grant.  The  invasion  of  Sicily  was  still  further  recom- 
mended by  the  large  number  of  Spanish  adherents,  and  the  small 
number  of  Piedmontese  troops,  in  that  island. 

Flushed  with  the  tidings  of  the  first  success  in  Sicily,  Albcroni 
became  less  tractable  than  ever.  The  first  news  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  or  rather  the  very  idea  of  its  possibility,  excited  his  fury. 
“ Could  I believe,”  he  cried,  “ that  such  a treaty  was  really 
“ signed,  Nancre  should  not  remain  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer 

“ in  Madrid The  King  my  master  will  wage  eternal  war 

“ rather  than  consent  to  this  infamous  project,  and  he  will  wreak 
“ his  vengeance  on  those  who  presume  to  threaten  him  with  it.  If 
“ Stanhope  comes  here  thinking  to  lay  down  the  law',  he  will  find 
“ himself  ill  received.  I have  sent  him  a passport  as  he  requested, 
“ and  I will  hear  the  proposals  he  brings,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
“ sible  to  give  them  the  slightest  attention  unless  they  totally  differ 
“ from  the  project  (1).” 

Nor  was  the  Cardinal  daunted  by  the  close  approach  and  avow  ed 
object  of  the  British  expedition.  On  arriving  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Admiral  Byng  had  despatched  a messenger  with  the  tidings  and 
with  a copy  of  his  instructions  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  requesting  him 
to  communicate  both  to  the  Spanish  Government.  In  an  interview 
which  the  British  envoy  consequently  had  with  Alberoni,  he  found 
all  his  remonstrances  met  only  with  a burst  of  vehemeut  invective 
against  France  and  England ; and  when  he  presented  a list  of  the 
British  ships,  the  Cardinal  furiously  snatched  it,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation, 
however,  he  promised  to  take  the  King’s  commands,  and  to  send 
an  answer  in  writing;  but  this  answer,  which  was  delayed  for 
several  days,  brought  merely  a dry  intimation  that  Admiral  Byng 
might  execute  the  orders  of  the  King  his  master. 

Jn  this  temper  of  the  Spanish  Government  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Stanhope  at  Madrid,  on  the  12th  of  August  (he  had  been  delayed 
by  their  remissness  in  forwarding  his  passport),  could  produce  little 

(1)  SL  Sintra.  Mem.  tol.  it),  p.  M.  and  M td  M». 
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effect.  Finding  that  the  Court  had  gone  to  the  Escurial,  he  has- 
tened thither,  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Marquis  de  INancre, 
and  had  several  conferences  both  with  the  King  and  with  the  Car- 
dinal ; but  neither  the  Royal  puppet,  nor  the  minister  who  pulled 
the  strings,  gave  him  any  but  very  slight  hopes  of  acceding  to  his 
propositions.  Even  these  slight  hopes  were  dispelled  by  the  news 
of  the  reduction  of  Messina.  “ I showed  my  Lord  Stanhope,” 
says  the  Cardinal  himself,  “ that  as  long  as  the  Archduke  (the 
“ Emperor)  is  master  of  Sicily,  all  Italy  will  be  the  slave  of  the 
“ Germans,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  not  able  to  set  her  at 
“ liberty.  I also  represented  to  him  very  clearly  that  to  make 
“ war  in  Lombardy  was  to  make  it  in  a labyrinth,  and  that  it  was 
“ the  destructive  burial-place  of  the  French  and  English.  In  con- 
“ elusion,  I told  him  that  the  proposition  of  giving  Sicily  to  the 
“ Archduke  was  absolutely  fatal,  and  that  of  setting  bounds  aftcr- 
“ wards  to  his  vast  designs  a mere  dream  and  illusion.  This  is 
“ the  substance  of  all  the  conferences  had  by  my  Lord  Stanhope  (1).” 
— From  Stanhope’s  despatches  (2),  how'ever,  it  appears  that  Albe- 
roni  continued  pacific  professions  to  the  last,  and  endeavoured  to 
shift  the  blame  from  himself  to  his  master.  He  declared  that  he 
wished  for  no  conquests  in  Italy,  and  knew  that  Spain  would  be 
far  more  powerful  by  confining  itself  to  its  continent  and  to  its 
Indies,  and  improving  its  internal  administration,  than  by  spread- 
ing itself  abroad  in  Europe  as  before.  At  parting  with  Stanhope 
he  even  shed  tears,  and  promised  to  let  slip  no  occasion  that  might 
offer  of  adjusting  matters;  and,  more  than  once,  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  King  of  Spain’s  obstinacy  and  personal  resentment 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  altogether  conceal  his  hopes  of  raising  distur- 
bances in  France  and  Eugland ; he  evidently  fell  no  small  share  of 
the  animosity  which  he  ascribed  solely  to  bis  master ; and  he  seems 
to  have  fluctuated  from  hot  to  cold  fits,  according  as  the  mail  from 
Sicily  brought  him  favourable  or  unfavourable  news. 

With  respect  to  Gibraltar,  that  affair  was  so  secretly  conducted, 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  traced.  Whether,  as  some  believe, 
there  were  other  conditions  (especially  a large  demand  of  territory 
in  America)  annexed  to  the  offer  (3),  and  that  Alberoni  would  not 
comply  with  them,  or  whether  Gibraltar  itself  appeared  to  him  an 
inadequate  reward  for  the  relinquishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes, 
certain  it  is  that  the  proposal  did  not  move  him  from  his  purpose, 


(1)  Cardinal  Alberoni  to  Marquis  Bcretll  Land!, 
Aug.  *9.  1718.  Boyer  s Political  State,  1718,  vol.  II. 
p.  tit. 

(t)  Stanhope’*  despatches  from  Fresneda  near 
the  Escurial,  and  from  Bayonne  on  hi*  return,  are 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix,  and  give  a very  curious 
view  of  Alberoni’*  character  and  policy. 

(S)  “ There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  offer 
“ of  Gibraltar  was  coupled  with  some  condition 


“ besides  the  Immediate  accession  of  Spain  to  the 
" pcaco."  Coxe’s  House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  li. 
p.  829.)  It  may  be  observed  that  Gibraltar  was 
about  this  period  a source  of  profuse  and  ill-re- 
guiated  expense.  Lord  Bollngbroke  In  a despatch 
to  Lord  Portmore  of  March  *9.  171i,  complains 
that  “ at  Gibraltar  things  have  hitherto  been  in 
“ the  ntmost  confusion  and  under  the  loosest 
**  management.’' 
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and  that  the  English  Minister  found  it  necessary  to  relurn 
homewards  without  succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  journey. 

hut  whatever  resentment  Stanhope  might  feel  at  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Alberoni,  he  did  not  fail  to  observe,  nor  hesitate  to  own, 
the  eminent  talents  of  that  Minister.  He  who  had  seen  Spain  in  the 
evil  days  of  her  Charles  the  Second,  when  a decrepit  sovereign 
feebly  tottered  on  her  sinking  throne — when  her  agriculture,  her 
trade,  and  her  respect  among  nations  were  all  but  annihilated — 
when  famine  stalked  through  her  palaces  (1) — when  her  odiccrs, 
chosen  by  Court  favour,  brought  back  nothing  from  their  cam- 
paigns but  ignorance  and  promotion — when  her  soldiers,  once  the 
terror  of  Europe  and  the  scourge  of  America,  were  reduced  for 
want  of  pay  to  beg  in  the  streets,  or  to  wait  at  the  convent  doors 
for  their  daily  dole  of  food  (2);  — lie  who  had  seen  Spain  during 
the  war  of  the  succession,  torn  and  bleeding  with  internal  strife, 
city  agaiust  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom — he  could  scarcely 
have  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a few  short  years  he  should  sec 
the  same  country  send  forth  an  armada  of  nearly  thirty  line  of-baltlc 
ships,  and  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  well  appointed,  well  paid, 
ami  well  disciplined  troops — that  this  fleet  should  be  built  in  the 
long  disused  and  forsaken  harbours  of  Catalonia  and  Biscay — that 
this  army  should  be  clothed  from  new  native  manufactories — that 
weavers  from  England  and  dyers  from  Holland  should  import  their 
industry  and  ply  their  trade  in  Caslille — that  a great  naval  college 
should  be  established  and  flourishing  at  Cadiz — that  new  citadels 
should  be  built  at  Barcelona  and  Pamplona,  and  the  old  fortifica- 
tions repaired  at  ltosas,  Gerona,  Euenterabia,  and  St.  Sebastian. 
Already  had  workmen  begun  to  construct  a new  and  extensive  port 
at  Ferrol — already  had  a Dutch  engineer  undertaken  to  render  the 
river  Manzanares  navigable,  and  the  capital  of  Spain  open  to  wa- 
ter-carriage (3).  America,  which,  in  the  words  of  Alberoni,  “had 
“become  Terra  Incognita  even  to  Spain,”  again  appeared  an  El- 
dorado; and  a flota  arriving  from  it  during  Lord  Stanhope's  em- 
bassy, had  on  board  no  less  than  six  millions  and  a half  in  gold  and 
silver  (4)!  Nor  had  Alberoni  been  wholly  engrossed  with  what 
is  useful ; objects  of  taste  and  elegance  had  also  a part  of  his  care. 


(I)  Lett  res  de  Villars.  p.  510. 

(t)  See  La  bar*  Travels.  toI.  ip.  S5f.  This  was  no 
now  case  : the  Duke  of  York  told  Pepys  bow  the 
Spanish  soldiers  “ will  refuse  no  extraordinary 
••  service  if  commanded  ; but  scorn  to  be  paid  for 
••  it  as  in  other  countries,  though  at  the  same 
•*  time  they  will  beg  In  tbcstrceL*....  In  the  citadel 
••  of  Antwerp  a soldier  hath  not  a liberty  of  beg- 
• ging  till  be  bath  served  three  years."  (Pepys  s 
Diary.  December  50.  IMS.) 

(S)  A similar  project,  to  connect  Madrid  and 
Lisbon  by  water-carriage,  had  been  formed  under 
Charles  the  Second  ; but  the  Council  of  Castllle 
after  full  deliberation,  answered  that  if  Cod  bad 
chosen  to  make  these  riven*  navigable,  he  could 
have  done  so  without  the  aid  ol  man  and  that 

I. 


therefore  such  a project  would  be  a daring  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  decree*,  and  an  impious  attempt 
to  improve  the  works  of  Providence  : (Letters by 
the  Iter.  E.  Clarke.  1763,  p.  <SV.)  The  small  ness  of 
the  Manzanares.  which  is  almost  dry  iu  summer, 
has  been  a frequent  subject  of  jest  among  the 
Spaniard*  themselves.  I hat  quaint  old  poet  Gon- 
gura.  however,  allows  It  the  rank  of  Viscount 
among  rivers : — 

‘ Manzanares,  Manzanares, 

••  Os  queen  todo  el  apualiMuo. 

Es  el  buqne  do  Arroyos, 

\ \ izronde  de  lus  Rio*  1 “ 

(l,  Bojtl,  I’Ollt.  Male  1718.  ’Ol.  II.  ««• 
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A traveller  at  this  time  might  have  seen  a stately  palace  arising  in 
the  romantic  -wilds  of  Guadarrama  (1),  and  new  ornaments  em- 
bellish the  delicious  island-garden  of  Aranjuez  (2).  Struck  with  these 
great  works,  and  greater  designs,  Stanhope  publicly  observed, 
“ If  Spain  goes  ou  at  this  rate,  and  has  the  same  success  in  the 

other  establishments  she  has  in  view,  there  is  no  power  will  be 
“ able  to  resist  her  (3) ! ” The  Spaniards  on  their  part,  roused  by 
their  own  successes,  might  be  pardoned  for  assuming  a prouder 
tone,  and  displaying  their  high  national  spirit ; they  might  speak 
more  slightingly  than  ever  of  all  foreign  nations,  and  forget  at  the 
moment  that  they  had  a Frenchman  for  their  King,  an  Italian  for 
their  Minister,  and  a Fleming  for  their  General ! 

From  negotiations  at  Madrid,  let  us  now'  turn  to  warfare  in 
Sicily.  The  Piedmontese  had  become  very  unpopular  in  the  is- 
land ; many  towns  and  districts  rose  in  insurrection  against  them ; 
and  in  one,  Caltanisclta  (4),  forty  of  their  soldiers  were  butchered 
by  the  savage  peasantry.  The  only  places  that  could  offer  any  re- 
sistance were  Syracuse,  Trapani,  Melazzo,  and  Messina ; in  the  lirst 
of  which  Maffei,  the  Viceroy,  had  taken  refuge;  but  it  was  against 
the  latter  that  De  Lcde  directed  his  arms,  leaving  only  a small  de- 
tachment to  the  westward  for  the  blockade  of  Trapani.  To  march 
along  the  Sicilan  coast  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  from  the  great 
number  of  hum  aius,  which  have  never  any  bridges  to  cross  them  (5), 
and  which,  according  to  the  season,  display  cither  swollen  and 
impetuous  torrents,  or  dry  and  rugged  beds  of  huge  stones.  The 
Spanish  infantry  was,  accordingly,  transported  to  Messina  by  sea; 
while  only  the  cavalry  proceeded  along  the  shore, its  vanguard  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  dc  Villadarias,  the  old  and  gallant  adver- 
sary of  the  English  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  on  the  field  of  Almenara. 

The  city  of  Messina  gladly  opened  its  gates  to  the  invaders;  but 
the  citadel,  which  had  a garrison  of  2500  Piedmontese,  required  a 
regular  siege;  and  trenches  were  opened  against  it  on  the  3 1st  of 
July.  Its  safety  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  the 
Austrians  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  foreseeing  that  they  themselves 
would  infallibly  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Their  Viceroy, 
Count  Daun,  was  a brave  and  skilful  officer;  but  the  troops  under 
his  orders  were  few  (6} ; and  it  is  certain  that,  had  he  been  left  only 
tohis  German  soldiers  (the  Neapolitan  are  scarcely  worth  reckoning), 


(1)  The  palace  of  San  Udefonso,  begun  during 
Albcroni's  administration,  was  completed  in  178S. 
(San  Phellpe.  Content,  vol.  ii.  p.  80S.) 

(2)  These  gardens  seem  familiar  to  ns,  from  Mr. 
Southey's  beautiful  description.  (Prnlns.  War. 
vol.  It.  p.  60.)  They  have  been  embellished  by 
almost  every  successive  sovereign  of  Spain,  since 
Charles  Y.  Even  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
place  was  proverbial  for  its  fountains.  and  the 
name  is  humorously  applied  by  Cenantcs  to  Issues 
in  tba  leg!  (l>on  Quixote,  part,  t oh.  50.  vol.  vii. 
p.  a*,  ed.  Paris.  1814.) 

(3)  This  t»  • testimony  to  which  Alberout  re- 


ferred with  pride  after  hi*  fall.  See  bis  Apology. 
Hist.  Register,  1752.  p.  20?. 

(«)  This  Is.  I presume,  the  Cantanieta  of  San 
Pbciipe.  The  Spanish  writers  are  often  careless 
as  to  names.  One  of  their  strangest  blunders 
relate'  to  Syracuse,  which,  front  a reshroblnuca 
of  sounds,  they  sometime*  confound  with  the  ca- 
pital of  Aragon,  and  caJI  Zaragoza  de  Sicilia. 

(6)  There  Is  a proverbial  saying  In  Sicily,  that  the 
island  contains  only  unj  monte,  w*  fonte.  e v* 
pontr ; meaning  Etna,  Arethusa.  and  a bridge  over 
thesalso  near  Alice ta  (Capt.  Smyth  s Sicily . p Jtt ) 
(«)  According  to  St.  Simon  there  acre  only  «ooo 
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he  would,  so  far  from  assisting  Maflfei,  have  speedily  sliared  his  fate. 

But  the  mighty  arm  of  England  was  already  outstretched  for  his 
succour.  On  the  very  day  after  the  investment  of  Messina,  the 
fleet  of  Sir  George  Byng  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  attack  upon  Sicily  had  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
Admiral’s  instructions ; he  was  directed,  in  that  case,  “ with  all 
“ his  power  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  same ; and  he,  therefore, 
immediately  landed,  to  concert  measures  with  Count  Daun.  He 
was  informed  that  the  last  letters  from  Vienna  gave  hopes  of  the 
King  of  Sicily’s  speedy  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  his 
Majesty  having  already  requested  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  consented  to  admit  them  into  the  Sicilian  fortresses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that  Daun  should  despatch, 
and  Byng  convoy,  a detachment  of  2000  German  infantry  to  the 
garrison  of  Messina.  These  men  being  embarqued  in  nnTVus, 
the  Admiral  bore  away  for  the  straits  of  the  Faro ; but  still  hoping 
to  prevent  hostilities,  he  sent  his  first  captain  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lcde  with  a conciliatory  letter,  proposing  a supension  of  arras  for 
two  months.  This  overture  being  civilly  declined,  he  put  the  Ger- 
mans, for  safety,  into  Reggio,  and  sailed  through  the  Faro  in  search 
of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

The  Spanish  Admirals,  meanwhile,  were  benumbed  by  that  in- 
decision which,  in  military  matters,  is  perhaps  still  more  pernicious 
than  error.  Castancta  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by 
any  positive  orders  from  his  Government;  but  was  directed,  in  all 
difficulties,  to  apply  to  Patino,  the  istevueyte,  as  he  was  called,  of 
the  whole  expedition,  who,  having  been  eighteen  years  a Jesuit, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  had  somewhat  less  of  naval  than  of  re- 
ligious or  political  knowledge.  From  fear  of  responsibility,  of 
ignorance  of  details,  Patino  gave  only  a very  vague  answer, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  that  the  Spanish  fleet  should  provide 
for  its  safety.  A council  of  officers,  convened  thereupon,  and 
comprising,  besides  Castancta,  the  Rear-Admirals  Mari,  Chacon, 
and  Cammock,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  deliberate ; it  only  wavered. 
Much  loose  conversation  passed ; no  useful  resolution  was  taken. 
The  only  sensible  scheme  was  that  of  Cammock,  an  Irishman  in 
the  Pretender’s  interest  and  the  Spaniards'  service,  who  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Messina,  ranging 
their  ships  in  line  of  battle,  wiih  their  broadsides  to  the  sea,  by 
which  means  they  might  not  only  have  been  supported  by  the 
batteries  and  troops  on  shore,  but,  from  the  variety  and  force  of 
the  currents,  would  have  rendered  a regular  attack  upon  them  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable  (1).  This  propositi  being 
over-ruled,  the  Admirals  put  out  to  sea,  without  any  fixed  deter- 


Toot  and  !5t»  hor*e  Id  the  kingdom  (Mdm.  had  been  expected  by  the  Emperor,  even  the 

toI.  xrl.  p.  27»  ed.  Tlodal  speak*  of  eight  highest  of  these  numbers  appear*  incredibly  small, 

or  twelve  ttWHirtmd.  (flirt.  vol.  til.  p.  tit.)  Con-  (l)  the  station  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  a bean 
Mderipf  how  long  « bpauuh  inmion  of  Naples  urul  bay  called  H Paradtto , about  two  mile* 
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minalion  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat ; but  continued  lingering  and 
hovering,  first  off  Cape  Spartivento,  and  then  off  Cape  Passaro, 
until  in  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  August  they  saw  Byng  and  his 
squadron  close  upon  them.  The  British  fleet  was  superior  in  force 
as  well  as  in  discipline;  for,  though  the  Spaniards  had  most  ships, 
several  of  these  were  only  brigs  or  armed  merchantmen,  whilst 
none  of  the  British  vessels  carried  less  than  fifty  guns(l).  On  the 
approach  of  the  English,  Mari  and  six  men-of-war,  which  were 
separated  from  the  main  fleet  of  the  Spaniards,  drew  nearer  to  the 
Sicilian  coast;  and  Byng  despatched  a division,  under  Captain 
Walton,  to  intercept  them.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
English  Admiral  would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  first  attack ; but  the  firing,  in  fact,  was  begun  by  Mari’s 
ships,  and,  being  returned  by  the  English,  there  ensued  a general 
engagement  (2).  A slight  breeze,  which  sprung  up,  carried  the 
English  fleet  into  the  very  midst  of  the  Spanish,  and  mingled  the 
ships  of  both  nations  together.  The  Spaniards,  without  order  and 
concert,  and  vessel  after  vessel,  attacked  in  succession  by  a su- 
perior force,  found  even  the  highest  courage,  the  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance, unavailing.  Castaneta  himself,  as  bold  in  action  as  irre- 
solute in  council,  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  seamen  by  the  most 
determined  bravery ; and  even  when  wounded  in  both  legs,  this 
Spanish  Widdrington  still  continued  to  fight  upon  his  stumps. 
But  both  his  efforts  and  his  example  were  in  vain.  Even  had  the 
English  been  fewer,  I may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  they 
would  still  have  been  victorious.  Castaneta  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  either  taken  or  destroyed.  Ad- 
miral Cammock  alone,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  forced  his  way  from 
the  battle,  and  found  shelter  in  the  port  of  La  Yaletta.  In  an  op- 
posite direction  Mari  had  also  made  his  escape  with  some  ships  of 
the  line;  but  Captain  Walton,  being  sent  in  pursuit,  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Walton’s  report,  on  this  occasion,  is  remark- 
able for  simplicity,  the  usual  attendant  and  the  surest  recommend- 
ation of  merit.  It  was  merely,  “ Sir,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed 
“ all  the  Spanish  ships  which  were  upon  the  coast  : the  number  as 
“ per  margin.”  A naval  writer  well  observes,  that  the  ships 
which  Captain  Walton  thrust  into  his  margin  would  have  furnished 
matter  for  some  pages  in  a French  relation  (3). 


north  of  Messina.  About  a century  after  the  action 
It  was  viewed  by  a very  experienced  and  Intelli- 
gent naval  officer  (Capt.  Smyth),  who  observes, 
that,  **  had  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor  there  (as 
" Cammock  proposed),  it  would  have  been  very 

difficult  to  annoy  It.”  (Sicily  and  Us  Islands, 
p.  lit.)  Among  the  Stuart  Papers  I have  found 
•*  bis  Majesty's  private  instructions  to  Admiral 
**  George  Cammock.” 

(1)  The  total  number  of  guns  in  the  English 
fleet  was  1 too,  in  the  Spanish  128* ; and  two  vessels 
Included  In  the  latter  list  were  not  in  the  action, 
having  been  sent  to  Malta  under  Admiral  Guevara. 


(Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  It.  p.  4*7. 
and  4S8.) 

(t)  That  the  Spaniards  began  the  action  Is 
always  urged  in  the  English  Slate  Papers  of  this 
period  and  is  distinctly  admitted  by  San  Pbelipe 
(Content.  vol.  II.  p.  195.).  The  Spanish  historian 
is  somewhat  testy  at  this  battle.  He  observes, 
that  the  English  are  superior  seamen  to  the  Spa- 
niards, because  they  study  nothing  else  (porque 
estos  no  ilenen  olro  oflcio).  but  that  the  Spanish 
courage  is  far  higher  (imponderable  valor,  mas 
quo  I os  Ingleses ' ) (p.  191  and  195). 

(3)  Campbell  s Admirals,  vol.  iv.  p.  418. 
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The  loss  of  the  English  in  the  action  of  Passaro  was  not  consi- 
derable; only  one  ship,  the  Grafton,  suffered  severely.  To  have 
thus  annihilated  the  Spanish  armada  might  be  thought  something 
more  than  merely  a declaration  of  war ; yet  Byng  affected  not  to 
consider  it  as  such,  and  sent  a complimentary  letter  to  De  Lcde, 
urging  that  the  Spaniards  had  begun  the  battle,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  look  upon  this  accident  as  a rupture  between  the  two 
nations.  This  compliment,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  very 
coldly  received  by  men  still  smarting  under  the  loss  and  shame  of 
their  defeat.  Nor  did  it  deaden  their  zeal  for  the  reduction  of 
Messina  ; on  the  contrary,  they  pushed  their  attacks  with  so  much 
vigour,  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Reg- 
gio, and  the  activity  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  straits,  the  place 
surrendered  at  the  close  of  September ; and  Byng  thereupon  sailed 
back  with  his  squadron  to  Naples. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Admiral  in  fighting  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  entirely  approved  by  the  English  ministry.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Stanhope,  who  had  left  Spain  before  any  news  of  the  action 
had  arrived  (1),  writes  to  Byng  from  Bayonne  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, recommending  the  very  course  which  the  Admiral  had 
already  taken  ■.  “ Nothing  has  passed  at  Madrid  which  should 

“ divert  you  from  pursuing  the  instructions  you  have If  you 

“ should  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet,  1 am 
“ persuaded  you  will  not  let  such  an  occasion  slip;  and  I agree 
“ perfectly  in  opinion  with  what  is  recommended  to  you  by 
“ Mr.  Secretary  Graggs,  that  the  first  blow  you  give  should,  if 
“ possible,  be  decisive.  The  two  great  objects  which  I think  we 
“ ought  to  have  in  view  are,  to  destroy  their  fleet  if  possible,  and 
“ to  preserve  such  a footing  in  Sicily  as  may  enable  us  to  land  an 
“ army  there.”  The  manner  in  which  the  Admiral  had  antici- 
pated these  directions  was  much  praised;  even  the  Spaniards 
acknowledged  his  high  personal  merit;  and,  on  his  return  from  his 
command,  this  brave  and  skilful  officer  was  deservedly  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Viscount  Torrington. 

The  high-flown  hopes  which  Alberoni  had  cherished  of  the  Spa- 
nish armament  may  give  us  some  idea  of  his  burst  of  rage  at  its 
defeat.  He  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Monteleon  in  most  vehement 
terms,  loudly  complaining  of  breach  of  faith,  and  commanding 
that  minister  to  depart  immediately  from  England.  His  letter  and 
the  ambassador’s  to  Mr.  Craggs,  were  also,  by  Ins  direction,  made 
public  in  London,  with  the  view  of  raising  a national  ferment 
against  the  ministry.  But  the  indignation  of  Alberoni  was  not 

(!)  Coxe  conjecture*  that  ‘ before  Earl  Stanhope  other  tidings  of  the  Sicilian  army  reached  Ma~ 
*■  quitted  the  capital,  some  intelligence  of  the  dls-  drid,  it  will  be  found  that  they  neTer  eame  In 
*•  romfiture  of  the  fleet  probably  reached  A I be-  so  short  a time.  Nor  could  a vessel  be  speedily 
roni.  ’ (Hoom*  of  Bourbon,  rol.  II.  p.  MO.)  But  despatched  from  a fleet  just  defeated  and  di*- 
thls  Is  certainly  «n  error.  The  action  was  persed.  Nor  I*  Coxe’B  supposition  to  be  reconciled 
fought  on  the  11th,  Lord  stanhope  set  out  on  w ith  Alberoni’s  burst  of  indignation  at  the  fir*t 
the  s«ih  and  on  eiamining,  the  dale*  at  which  public  announcement  of  tho  battle. 
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confined  to  words ; he  gave  orders,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  seize  the  British  goods  and  vessels  in  the 
Spanish  ports,  and  to  dismiss  the  British  Consuls  from  the  Spanish 
territory.  Numerous  privateers  also  were  filled  out  and  sent  forth 
against  the  British  traders.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  spile  of 
these  mutual  injuries,  the  breach  was  not  yet  considered  complete 
and  decisive,  and  that  a declaration  of  war  from  England  was  still 
withheld. 

We  arc  also  assured  (hat  an  edict  was  published  at  Madrid  by 
beat  of  drum,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  speaking  of  the  disaster 
of  the  fleet;  an  order  which,  as  it  seems  suited  only  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Tunis  or  Algiers,  I should  have  thought  utterly  incre- 
dible in  Spain,  were  it  not  recorded  by  most  unimpeachable 
authority  (1). 

Albcroni  himself,  irritated  and  not  dismayed  by  his  reverses, 
haughtily  persevered  in  his  domestic  preparations  and  foreign 
cabals;  and  I shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  issue  of  his  manifold 
schemes  in  Holland,  Piedmont,  Sweden,  France,  and  England. 

The  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  natural  slow- 
ness, were  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  Marquis  Beretli 
Landi,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  had,  however,  an  able  an- 
tagonist in  the  minister  from  England,  Earl  Cadogan,  whose  great 
influence  with  the  Stales  rested  not  merely  on  his  talents  and  ser- 
vices, but  also  on  his  known  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  on  his  marriage  with  a Dutch  lady  of  powerful  con- 
nections. Neither  of  these  distinguished  rivals  altogether  pre- 
vailed. Cadogan,  indeed,  obtained  the  accession  of  Holland  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance;  but  Landi  delayed  it  for  several  months,  and 
until  the  cause  of  Spain  had  been  struck  by  further  disasters. 

At  the  Court  of  Turin  there  w'as  no  such  opportunity  for  hesi- 
tation : the  difficulties  of  Victor  Amadeus  were  pressing  and  im- 
mediate. He  found  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  at  the  same  time  claimed 
by  Charles  and  attacked  by  Philip.  No  succour,  no  hope  appeared 
for  him  in  any  quarter ; on  the  one  side  stood  the  Quadruple  Allies, 
presenting  the  treaty  and  demanding  his  signature,  and  on  the  other 
side  there  gleamed  30,000  Spanish  bayonets  against  him.  Even 
gfler  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  Alberoni  had  not  altogether  lost  his 
hope  of  cajoling  Victor  Amadeus  : he  represented  the  conquest  of 
the  islaud  as  only  a precautionary  measure  to  prevent  its  transfer 
from  its  rightful  owner,  and  expressed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  the  artifice  was  too  gross, 
and  easily  seen  through  (2).  The  King  of  Sicily  determined,  that 
if  he  must  lose  his  island,  lie  would  at  least  incline  to  that  power 


(f)  “On public  an  »od  do  tambour  une  defense  de  (2)  “ E«la  carta  (del  Cardinal)  en  la  realldad 
“ parler  du  d^wstre  de  la  toftt.”  (Doc  de  SI.  “ era  absolutamenlc  Instil,  y no  debiera  haber 
Aignan  to  ihe  Regent.  Sept  17,  1718.  Menu  de  “Alberoni  perdido  liempo  en  ella.”  (Orlli  Cotn- 
Noallle*.  to!.  ?.  p.  96.)  pendio.  vol.  Til.  p.  836.) 
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which  offered  a positive,  though  insufficient,  compensation  for  it; 
fie  therefore  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  Spain,  acceded  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  consented  to  give  over  to  Imperial  troops 
the  remaining  fortresses  of  Syracuse,  Melazzo,  and  Trapani.  His 
regal  title  of  Sicily  was  soon  after  exchanged  for  that  of  Sardinia, 
still  held  by  his  descendants;  and] this  was  perhaps  the  only  nego- 
tiation which  the  House  of  Savoy  had  ever  yet  carried  on  without 
extracting  from  it  some  advantage. 

In  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  schemes  of  Alberoni  seemed  at  first 
more  hopeful ; and,  according  to  his  own  expression  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  the  northern  clouds  would  break  in  thunder 
and  hail  storms  (1).  A negotiation  between  Charles  the  Twelfth 
and  the  Czar  had  been  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Aland,  under  the  me- 
diation of  a Swedish  agent;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  hastened 
to  Russia  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Pretender  (2).  It  was  agreed  that 
Peter  should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  other  Swedish  territories 
to  the  southward  of  Finland ; that  Charles  should  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Norway  and  the  recovery  of  Bremen  and  Verden  , and 
that  both  monarchs  should  combine  for  the  restoration  of  Stanis- 
laus in  Poland,  and  of  the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter 
point  was  foremost  in  the  wishes  of  Gortz,  who  had  planned  and 
forwarded  the  whole  design — who  enjoyed  more  than  ever  the 
confidence  of  his  master — and  who  had  left  his  Dutch  captivity, 
stung  with  disappointment  at  his  failure,  and  burning  with  re- 
venge against  King  George  and  King  George’s  ministers.  So  active 
and  embittered  an  enemy  was  the  very  man  to  raise  and  direct  the 
tempest  against  England.  The  tempest  was  raised ; hut  it  hurst 
upon  his  own  head.  Charles,  pursuing  his  plans  and  impatient  of 
delay,  led  an  army  into  Norway,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
winter;  and  on  the  11th  of  December,  with  the  snow  and  ice  deep 
around  him,  he  was  pressing  the  siege  of  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Fredcriekshall,  when  a musket  ball  from  an  unknown  hand  laid 
him  lifeless  on  the  frozen  ground  He  had  begun  to  reign  and 
(what  in  him  was  synonymous)  to  fight  in  his  eighteenth  year;  he 
died  in  his  thirty-sixth;  and,  during  that  period,  he  had  been  the 
tyrant  and  scourge  of  that  nation  by  whom  his  memory  is  now 
adored!  Such  is  the  halo  with  which  glory  is  invested  by  pos- 
terity ! But  very  different  was  the  feeling  at  the  lime  of  Charles’s 
fall ; and  a total  change  of  system  was  so  universally  demanded  as 
to  be  easily  effected.  His  sister  Ulrica  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
by  the  Senate ; but  the  form  of  the  monarchy  was  altered  from 
the  most  despotic  to  the  most  limited  in  Europe.  All  his  ministers 
were  dismissed,  all  his  projects  abandoned  : his  chief  favourite, 
Gortz,  gratified  the  public  resentment  by  an  ignominious  death 

(I)  SI.  Simon.  toI.  it.  p.  MS.  ed.  18W.  and  sinned  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ormond  trarelled 

(S)  Amongst  the  Stuart  Paper*  is  the  original  under  the  name  of  Brunet 
passport  given  to  Ormond  in  Russian  and  Latin, 
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upon  the  scaffold  ; and  the  intended  league,  which  had  threatened 
the  throne  of  England,  vanished  as  speedily  and  as  utterly  as  one 
of  those  thunder-clouds  to  which  Alberoni  had  compared  it. 

1 have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  projects  of  Alberoni  in 
France,  and  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  in  that 
country.  Its  head  was  nominally  the  Duke,  but  in  truth  the  Du- 
chess du  Maine ; the  former  being  of  a timorous  and  feeble  mind, 
and  the  latter  abounding  in  courage  and  in  cabals.  She  was  grand- 
daughter to  the  famous  Condo,  and  was  assured  by  all  her  depend- 
ants, especially  her  husband,  that  she  inherited  ihc  spirit  of  that 
great  man,  although  in  truth  her  character  had  more  of  passion 
than  prudence,  and  more  of  prudence,  than  dexterity.  A single 
fact  from  her  domestic  life  will  give  an  idea  of  her  violence;  she 
could  not  bear  the  least  suspense  of  hunger,  or  restraint  of  regular 
meals,  and  had  always  in  her  apartment  a table  with  cold  meats, 
of  which  she  partook  at  any  instant  that  the  fancy  struck  her.  This 
bold  virago  had  opened  a secret  concert  of  measures  with  the 
Prince  of  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  used  to  drive 
to  nightly  conferences  at  his  house  in  a borrowed  carriage,  with 
Count  I .aval  acting  as  coachman.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
great  number  of  persons  were  fully  initiated  into  their  schemes  (1); 
but  it  is  certain,  that  though  the  conspirators  were  few  the  male- 
contents  were  many.  The  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
had  provoked  great  murmurs,  there  being  opposed  to  it  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  able  statesmen,  and,  what  is  far  more  formidable, 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Marshal  d’Huxelles  had  repeat- 
edly refused  to  sign  that  treaty,  and  only  yielded,  at  length,  to  the 
positive  commands  of  the  Regent;  Marshal  Yillars  presented  a 
strong  memorial  against  what  he  termed  the  unnatural  alliance  of 
France  with  England ; and,  in  one  word,  all  the  adherents  of  the 
old  Court  loudly  inveighed  against  the  altered  system  of  the  new. 
Even  the  wife  of  the  Regent,  a sister  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  was 
more  mindful  of  her  ties  by  blood  than  by  marriage.  The  States 
of  Brittany  complained  of  provincial  oppression,  the  Jesuits  sighed 
for  a return,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  an  augmentation  of 
power ; and  all  with  one  voice  reprobated,  as  they  most  justly 
might,  the  personal  profligacy  and  boundless  influence  of  Dubois. 
Nothing  could  be  more  various  than  the  views  of  all  these  parties 
and  persons,  some  eager  to  destroy,  others  only  to  restore  or  to 
improve;  but  the  skill  of  Alberoni  knew  how  to  combine  them  for 
one  common  movement ; and  it  is  precisely  by  such  junctions  of 
dissembling  knaves  and  honest  dupes  that  nearly  all  revolutions 
arc  effected.  The  project  was  to  seize  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  one 


(!)  “ Messrs.  tic  I^ival  et  de  Pompadour  aran- 
**  talent  comme  certain  tout  ce  qul  leor  pa««ait 
•'  par  In  kMe.  promctlant  l>ntreml$e  cl  I'appul  de 
“ quantity  de  gem  cntieremcot  Ignorant*  de  leura 
" do$«eiiis,  que  tur  Ue  tallies  conjectures  ils  ju- 


" ffealent  propre*  a y entrer  " (Mein.  de  Mndnme 
de  Staal,  to|.  II.  p. «.)  Sbe  was  then  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  ; first  a maid  and  afterwards  a com- 
panion and  confidant  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine. 
Her  reflection*  are  shrewd  and  sarcastic. 
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of  his  parties  of  pleasure  near  Paris,  to  convoke  the  States-General, 
to  proclaim  the  King  of  Spain,  as  next  in  blood,  the  rightful  Re- 
gent, and  the  Duke  du  Maine  his  deputy.  Already  had  the  elo- 
quent pen  of  Cardinal  Polignac  been  employed  in  appropriate 
addresses,  which  were  kept  in  readiness,  to  the  King,  to  the  States, 
and  to  the  Parliaments;  and  already  had  armed  bands,  under  the 
semblance  of  faox  saunikbs,  or  salt  smugglers,  been  directed  to 
gather  on  the  Somme. 

The  first  intelligence  to  the  Regent  that  some  such  plot  was 
brewing  came  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s,  and  a warning  was 
also  given  by  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid.  The  Government, 
, however,  judiciously  refrained  from  showing  any  symptom  of 
alarm ; thus  lulling  the  conspirators  into  such  security  and  re- 
missness, as  to  neglect  (he  use  of  cipher  and  other  precautions  for 
secrecy.  It  only  remained  for  Ccllamare  to  transmit  to  Madrid  an 
account  of  his  proceedings,  with  copies  of  the  manifestoes  already 
mentioned,  and  to  take  the  last  orders  of  Alberoni  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  then  at  Paris  a young  Spanish  abbe,  Don  Vi- 
cente Portocarrero,  a kinsman  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal ; and  it 
was  he  whom  Ccllamare  determined,  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
to  send  with  these  important  papers,  thinking  that  his  youth  would 
be  a security  against  suspicion,  and  his  rank  against  arrest;  and 
for  similar  reasons  he  adjoined  to  him  a son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montclcon.  But  these  things  had  not  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of 
Dubois.  How  they  came  to  his  knowledge  is  doubtful ; on  this 
point  St.  Simon  professes  ignorance,  and  Voltaire  shows  it  (1). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Dubois  gave  orders  to  pursue  the  travellers,  and 
Portocarrero  was  overtaken  at  Poitiers,  himself  arrested,  and  his 
papers  seized.  These  papers,  forw  arded  to  Paris,  were  found  to 
afford  a clue  to  some  discov  eries,  and  a confirmation  of  others ; and 
Dubois,  making  a great  merit  of  his  vigilance,  and  keeping  the 
affair  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  hands,  laid  them  before  the 
Regent.  Is  was  determined  to  adopt  the  same  treatment  towards 
Ccllamare  as,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  Gyllenborg 
had  received  in  London ; and  his  person  was  accordingly  put 
under  arrest,  and  his  papers  examined  ; but  the  ambassador  had 
already  had  time  to  conceal  or  destroy  the  most  private. 

To  seize  the  persons  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine  seemed 
of  still  more  importance,  and  perhaps  of  greater  difficulty  in  case 
of  popular  ferment  and  tumult.  The  Regent  determined  that, 

(I)  f’ne  entremetteuse  dUtlngtiee  foamlssalt  " lol,"  etc.  ( Vol'vlre.  Sl*cle  de  Loots  XV.)  This 
“ den  (Hie*  k ce  jeune  hoimne.  Elle  avait  long-  story,  however.  Is  certainly  false,  at  least  in  Its 
" temps  scrvl  l'Abbe  Dubois,  alors  Secretaire  details.  It  being  quite  evident  from  the  original 
d'Etat.  Elle  fit  agir  une  fllle  fort  adrolte  qui  document#  that  Portocarrero  had  no  suspicion  of 
" vola  de*  paplers  Important*,  avec  qoelques  bll-  discovery  or  pursuit  until  he  reached  Poitiers.  A 
“ let*  de  banque,  dans  les  poches  de  l'Abbe  Porto-  Mrailnr  anecdote,  perhaps  with  more  foundation, 

" carre ro l/Abbo  aynnl  vo  se*  paplers  Is  told  by  Madame  de  Slaal  of  the  Secretary  of 

*•  di»paral(re,  et  m*  reirouvont  plus  la  fllle,  partH  Cellaronre.  bnl  she  does  not  name  him. 

“ sar-lc-thamp  pour  l Espagne  ; on  courut  apres  vol.il.  p IV.) 
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immediately  on  their  arrest,  they  should  be  conveyed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; the  Duke  to  Dourlens,  in  Picardy,  and 
the  Duchess  to  the  castle  of  Dijon.  Not  the  slightest  resistance 
was  experienced  in  the  execution  of  these  orders  i the  husband 
was  arrested  at  Sceaux,  the  wife  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  and  they 
were  removed  to  their  several  destinations,  each  with  equal  safety, 
but  by  no  means  w ith  equal  submission.  During  the  journey,  the 
Duke,  pale  and  terror-stricken,  was  seen  to  mutter  prayers  and 
cross  himself  whenever  he  passed  a church ; but  did  not  venture 
to  ask  many  questions,  or  to  make  a single  complaint ; and,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence,  did  not  even  mention  the  Duchess  or  his  children. 
The  Duchess,  on  the  contrary,  having  for  many  years  at  Sceaux 
amused  herself  with  acting  plays,  assumed  the  deportment  of  a 
tragic  heroine,  poured  forth  torrents  of  furious  reproaches,  not 
the  less  sincere  though  often  contradictory,  and  seemed  to  find 
great  consolation  and  relief  in  abusing  the  officer  who  guarded 
her  (1). 

Besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine,  Cardinal  Polignac, 
M-  de  Pompadour,  and  several  others,  were  either  exiled  or 
arrested ; and  the  conspiracy  was  effectually  crushed  by  the  dis- 
persion of  its  chiefs.  Cellamarc  was  escorted  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  A circular,  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris, 
explained  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  strong  but  necessary 
measure  of  seizing  one  of  their  number  ; and  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  were  also  published  two  of  the  letters  fromCella- 
mare,  which  Portocarrcro  had  been  conveying  (2). 

Before  the  news  of  this  disappointment  reached  Madrid  a total 
rupture  had  already  taken  place  betw'ecn  Alberoni  and  the  Duke 
de  St.  Aignan,  French  ambassador  (3).  The  latter,  disgusted  at 
his  fruitless  remonstrances,  and  bound  by  positive  instructions, 
had  requested  his  audience  of  leave;  but  this,  under  various  pre- 
texts, was  eluded  by  the  Cardinal,  who  expected  the  speedy 
explosion  of  the  conspiracy  in  France,  and  who  wished,  in  the 
event  of  its  failure,  to  retain  the  French  ambassador  as  a hostage 
for  Cellamare.  Under  these  circumstances,  St.  Aignan,  set  out 
from  Madrid  without  notice,  and  Alberoni,  much  irritated,  gave 
orders  to  have  him  pursued  and  arrested.  But  the  Frenchman, 
know ing  the  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  expecting  some 
such  order,  left  his  carriage  near  Pamplona,  with  a servant  to 
personate  him,  and  crossed  the  mountains  on  a mule  to  St.  Jean 
Pied  du  Port.  The  precaution  was  well  timed,  for  the  servant 
was  arrested,  and  for  some  time  detained  as  the  ambassador. 

(1)  SI.  Sfmoo.  Bern.  rol.  xvii.  p.  850.  and  870.  “ comme  Alberoni.  On  ne  dolt  pas  attendre  de 

e<J  1889.  “ vigilance  utile  d'un  ambassadeur  qul  recourt 

(2)  See  these  letters  In  their  original  Italian  In  “ aux  expedients  pour  vlvre ; or.  ce  seigneur  etail 

Boyer's  Political  State.  1719,  vol.  il.  p.  509 — 518.  “ aouvenl  redull  a engager  son  argcuterle.  ainst 

(3)  " Suint-Algnan  elait  trop  jeune.  trop  timide,  " qu  11  l avoue  dans  $e*  Icttresau  Marquis  de  LoO- 

“ et  surtuut  trop  pauvre  poor  balancer  un  bomme  (Mem.  de  Louvllle,  yol.  If.  p.  189.) 
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Meanwhile  Alberoni,  aware  lhat  this  violent  measure  must  lead  to 
retaliation  in  France,  wrote  toCellamarc,  directing  him,  in  case  he 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  “ first  to  set  fire  to  all  the 
“ mines.”  But  this  letter  arriving  after  Ccllamare’s  detention, 
was  intercepted  by  the  French  Government,  and  would  have 
rendered  it  far  more  difficult  for  Alberoni,  had  he  even  wished  it, 
to  disavow  his  agent  and  his  acts.  The  Cardinal,  however, 
entertained  no  such  intention.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  learnt 
the  miscarriage  of  his  hopeful  schemes,  he  induced  his  Royal 
master  to  issue,  on  the  25lh  of  December,  a manifesto,  avowing 
and  justifying  his  measures,  assailing  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  appealing  to  the  French  nation  against  it. 

After  such  provocation  it  was  impossible  for  the  Regent  any 
longer  to  withhold  a declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  The 
English  Cabinet  had  for  some  lime  been  urging  him  to  this  measure, 
and  delaying  its  own,  with  a view  to  his  accession.  Both  decla- 
rations were  published  at  nearly  the  same  time,  (he  English  on  the 
17th  of  December,  O.  S.,  and  the  French  on  the  9th  of  January, 
N.  S. 

At  this  period  the  Parliament  was  sitting,'  it  having  met  on  the 
1 1 th  of  November.  The  addresses  in  answ  er  to  the  King’s  speech, 
moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  in  the  Lower  by 
Lord  Hinchinbroke,  produced  a warm  debate  on  Spanish  affairs. 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  answer  to  Lord  Strafford,  gave  an  account  of  his 
late  negotiations  and  journeys,  stating  that  it  was  high  time  for 
Great  Britain  to  check  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  protect  and  secure  the  trade  of  British  subjects,  who  had 
been  violently  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards — lhat  he  thought  it  an 
honour  to  have  been  amongst  those  who  advised  Sir  George  Byng's 
instructions — and  that  he  was  ready  to  answ  er  for  them  with  his 
head.  On  a division  the  Lords’  address  was  carried  by  83 
against  50.  In  the  Commons  Walpole  declared  against  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance  w ith  a vehemence  which  shortly  afterwards  proved 
a little  embarrassing  to  him,  when  in  scarcely  more  than  a year  he 
became  a steady  supporter  of  that  very  system.  He  observed  that 
the  late  measures  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  a 
breach  of  solemn  treaties,  and  that  the  giving  sanction  to  them  in 
the  manner  proposed  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  screen  Mi- 
nisters, who  w ere  conscious  of  having  done  something  amiss,  and 
who,  having  begun  a war  against  Spain,  would  now  make  it  the 
Parliament’s  war.  Shippen  and  Wyndham  supported  Walpole,  but 
Secretary  Craggs  replied  to  him  with  great  spirit;  and  on  putting 
the  question,  the  Ministers  had  216  voles,  and  the  Opposition  155. 
Subsequently,  on  the  King’s  declaration  of  war,  there  was  in  the 
Commons  an  equally  vehement  debate,  but  a still  more  decisive 
division.  Nor  does  it  appear  lhat  the  war  caused  any  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  nation  at  large : on  the  contrary,  the  vast  preparations 
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of  Spain  had  excited  uneasiness,  and  their  attacks  on  our  trader 
indignation ; the  victory  of  Byng  was  highly  celebrated,  and  the  op- 
position of  Walpole  found  but  few  supporters  amongst  the  friends 
of  the  Hanover  succession.  Besides,  with  the  multitude  there  are 
two  things  which  are  almost  always  very  popular  at  the  beginning 
— the  first  is  a war,  and  the  second  a peace. 

The  great  measure  of  this  session  was  the  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  By  the  passing  of  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity  in  1711,  and  of  the  Schism  Bill  in  1714,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  a state  of  great  humiliation  and  depression,  and  they 
found  the  enmity  of  the  Tories  more  steady  than  the  friendship  of 
the  Whigs.  Stanhope,  however,  had  earnestly  espoused  their 
cause,  and,  ever  since  he  came  into  power,  had  sought  to  frame 
and  carry  through  some  measure  in  their  behalf.  He  wished  to 
repeal  not  merely  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  and  the 
Schism  Bill,  but  also  the  Test  Act,  thus  placing  the  Dissenters  on 
the  footing  of  perfect  political  equality.  Nor  were  the  views  of 
Stanhope  confined  to  Protestants ; he  had  also  formed  the  plan  of 
repealing,  or  at  least  of  very  greatly  mitigating,  the  penal  laws  in 
force  against  the  Homan  Catholics;  and  there  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  a paper  which  he  wrote  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some 
leading  men  of  that  persuasion,  containing  some  conditions  with 
the  Pope,  and  some  clauses  of  an  oath  for  themselves,  as  terms  of 
the  proposed  indulgence.  The  first  negotiations  failed  (1),  and 
Stanhope’s  life  was  too  short  to  carry  that  design  any  farther ; nor 
do  I think  that  he  or  any  other  man,  at  that  period,  would  have 
been  able  to  effect  it  against  the  general  tide  of  public  feeling ; but 
still  the  scheme  seems  not  undeserving  of  attention,  as  the  earliest 
germ  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Several  conferences  passed  between  Stanhope  and  some  of  the 
principal  of  the  Protestant  Non-conformists,  and  they  found  Sunder- 
land as  friendly  in  his  views,  though  not  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes. 
He  seems  to  have  estimated  more  justly  than  Stanhope  the  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  concessions  ; the  resistance 
not  merely  of  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  but  perhaps  of  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  notwithstanding  all  their  previous  pledges. 
“ It  would  be  difficult  enough,”  said  Sunderland,  “ to  repeal  the 
“ Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  but  any  attack  upon  the 
“ Test  Act  also  would  ruin  all.”  Stanhope,  after  some  opposition 
yielded  to  these  views,  and  joined  Sunderland  in  advising  the  Dis- 


(1)  Crarrt  write*  to  Stanhope,  June  50.  1719. 
“ Dr.  Strickland  thought  that  the  paper  was  di- 
‘ rested  in  the  properest  form  to  be  shown  to  the 
“ Roman  Catholics,  and.  at  his  request  and  per- 
“ suasion,  I carried  a copy  of  that  paper,  not 
“ signed,  to  a meeting  where  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
“ folk,  Lord  Wafdegrnve,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard 

" assisted I found  the  two  noblemen  ln- 

'*  cllnable  to  come  into  the  proposal  therein  made.*’ 
The  negotiation  was.  however.  broken  oil.  Crag? * 


nays  In  another  letter,  of  July  tv,  “ I understand 
“ since,  that  these  folks  have  been  misled  by  the 
“ Prince's  people,  who  have  given  them  mighty 
“ assurances  that  they  would  destroy  the  present 
“ Ministry  with  the  King,  and  so  discouraged 
“ them  from  engaging  themselves  iu  a falling 
“ hou«e.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ibis 
*•  is  all  owing  to  Mr.  I'ulleney  " These  letter  are 
In  the  Hardwickr  Papers,  rol.  «t». 
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senters  lo  forego  for  the  present  a part  of  ttieir  pretensions.  The 
Ministers  promised  that  the  rejteal  of  the  Test  Act  should  be  pro- 
posed at  a future  and  more  favourable  opportunity  ; and  the  king 
himself,  who  had  taken  a much  warmer  interest  in  this  than  in 
most  English  questions,  spoke  in  the  same  sense  to  Lord  Harring- 
ton, one  of  the  dissenting  body  : the  Dissenters  acquiesced,  and  it 
was  determined  that  only  some  few  of  the  less  important  clauses  of 
the  Test  Act  should  be  comprised  in  the  measure  of  relief. 

With  this  compromise,  Lord  Stanhope  brought  forward  his 
measure  in  the  Lords  on  the  13lh  of  December,  under  the  specious 
name  of  an  Act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  the  reason  and  advantage  of  restoring  Dis- 
senters to  their  natural  rights,  and  of  casing  them  from  these 
stigmatising  and  oppressive  laws,  which,  he  said,  had  been  made 
in  turbulent  times,  and  obtained  by  indirect  methods ; and  he 
argued,  that  by  the  union  of  all  true  Protestants,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  still  be  the  head  of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  become  the  patriarch  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  Lords  Sunderland  and  Stamford  made  some  obser- 
vations (of  these  we  have  no  record)  in  support  of  the  motion. 
But  a powerful  combination  immediately  appeared  against  it.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  first  complained  that  the  House  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  that  it  was  irregular  lo  bring  in  a bill  of  so  great 
consequence  without  previous  notice,  forgetting,  until  Stanhope 
reminded  him,  that  he  himself  had  pursued  that  very  course  two 
years  before,  in  bringing  forward  a still  more  important  measure, 
the  Septennial  Act.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  observed,  with  a 
sneer,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  certainly  the  happiest 
church  in  the  world,  since  even  the  greatest  contradictions— two 
acts  made  for  her  security,  and  the  repeal  of  those  very  acts — were 
all  said  lo  contribute  to  her  support.  Earl  Cow  per  declared  him- 
self favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act,  but  apprehensive 
for  the  security  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  “ because  he 
“ looked  upon  those  acts  as  th?  main  bulw  ark  of  our  excellent 
“ constitution  in  church  and  slate,  and  therefore  would  have  them 
“ inviolably  preserved  and  untouched.  ” The  Earl  of  Isla  said 
that  he  considered  the  measure  a violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
with  Scotland. 

The  discussion  being  postponed  till  the  18th,  was  on  that  day 
almost  entirely  confined  lo  the  Right  Reverend  Bench.  Both  the 
Archbishops  (Doctors  Wake  and  Dawes)  declared  against  the  mea- 
sure; his  Grace  of  Canterbury  observing,  that  “the  scandalous 
“ practice  of  occasional  conformity  was  condemned  by  the  soberest 
“ park  of  the  Dissenters  themselves;  and  that  lie  could  not  forbear 
“ saying  that  some  amongst  them  made  a wrong  use  of  the  favour 
“and  indulgence  that  was  shown  them  upon  the  Revolution, 
“ though  they  had  the  least  share  in  that  happy  event."  He  also 
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derived  an  argument  against  the  measure  from  the  lenity  of  the 
Government;  urging  that  since  the  Schism  Act  had  never  been  en- 
forced, and  was,  in  fact,  a dead  letter,  it  seemed  needless  to  make 
a law  to  repeal  it.  Several  other  prelates  took  the  same  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  was  strongly  defended  by  Bishops 
Hoadley,  Willis,  Gibson,  and  Kennett  (1).  The  latter,  however, 
hurried  away  by  his  zeal,  was  betrayed  into  some  very  unseem- 
ly remarks  on  the  clergy  in  Charles  the  First’s  reign,  who,  he 
“ said,  had  promoted  arbitrary  measures  and  persecutions,  until 
“ they  first  brought  scandal  and  contempt  upon  the  clergy,  and 
“at  last  ruin  both  upon  church  and  stale” — a reflection,  which, 
as  Lord  Lansdowne  smartly  observed  in  his  reply,  would  have 
much  better  become  a descendant  of  Bradshaw  than  a successor  of 
Laud! 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  following  day,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  a division  of  86  for  the  bill  and  68  against  it — so  large  a 
minority  that  the  Ministers  felt  themselves  compelled,  in  Commit- 
tee, to  comply  with  Cowper’s  amendments,  and  to  strike  out  the 
clauses  referring  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  With  this  mu- 
tilation the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  A sharp  debate 
m».  ensued  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  in  the  list  of  those 
who  spoke,  we  find  the  name  of  almost  every  man  of 
any  political  note  in  the  House ; but  even  the  meagre  and  scanty 
records  which  are  usually  given  of  speeches  at  this  period  fail  us 
here,  the  gallery  having  been  on  that  day  closed  against  strangers. 
We  only  know  that  Walpole  and  his  friends  warmly  opposed  the 
bill,  that  some  personal  altercation  arose  between  him  and  Lech- 
mcre,  and  that  on  a division  there  appeared  213  Ayes  to  202  Noes. 
It  was  observed  that  even  this  small  majority  was  gained  chiefly 
by  the  Scotch  members,  for  of  37  that  were  in  the  House,  31  voted 
for  the  Bill.  It  passed,  however,  without  much  further  debate, 
and  without  any  change. 

When  we  consider  the  powerfiul  combination,  by  which  this  bill 
was  opposed,  and  the  narrow  majority  by  which  it  was  carried  in 
both  Houses,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Sunderland  judged  rightly 
in  his  wish  to  exclude  the  Test  Act  from  its  provisions,  and  that  had 
Stanhope  s vehemence  prevailed,  the  whole  measure  would  have 
miscarried.  But  the  “more  favourable  opportunity’’  promised 
the  Dissenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  never 
came.  1 hose  Acts  remained  on  the  Statute  book  one  hundred  and 
nine  years  more,  but  remained  only  like  rusty  weapons  hung  in  an 
armoury,  trophies  of  past  power,  not  instruments  of  further  ag- 
gression or  defence.  An  indemnity  Bill,  passed  every  year  from 
the  first  of  George  the  Second  (there  w ere  some,  but  very  few  ex- 


(1)  Bishop  Kennett  *vas  rather  less  indulgent  to  strutting  a young  nobleman  that  the  best  poet 
Homan  Catholics,  lu  his  ■&.  Diary  he  appears  “In  Kngland  ««•  *r  Pope— a papist’  (See 
much  displeased  with  Swift,  whom  ho  hetud  in-  Swift's  Works.  iol.  iu.  p.  loo.) 
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ceptions(l))  threw  open  the  gates  of  all  offices  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senters as  fully  as  if  the  law  had  been  repealed;  and  if  they  still, 
wished  its  repeal,  it  was  because  they  thought  it  an  insult,  not  be- 
cause they  felt  it  an  injury. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  18lh  of  April.  In  his 
Majesty’s  speech  allusion  was  made  to  his  design  of  passing  Hie 
summer  in  his  German  dominions,  and  lie  accordingly  set  out  for 
them  a few  weeks  afterwards.  Stanhope,  though  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  was  the  minister  who  attended  the  King 
abroad.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  also,  as  usual,  accompanied  his 
Majesty.  No  mention  was  made  in  the  Regency  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  thereupon  indignantly  retired  into  the 
country.  Nor  were  they  deputed  to  hold  levees  during  the  King's 
absence,  that  duty,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  public,  and  further 
divulgcmcnt  of  family  discord,  being  assigued  to  the  young  Prin- 
cesses. 


CHAPTER  X. 


In  England,  as  in  France,  the  hopes  of  Alberoni  rested  more  on 
internal  factions,  that  on  foreign  arms.  He  knew  the  numbers 
and  influence  of  the  English  Jacobites ; he  heard  the  clamours  of 
the  opposition  against  the  Spanish  war,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
party  which  so  eagerly  echoed  his  manifestoes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  as  ready  to  support  him  in  his  schemes  against 
the  reigning  family,  llut  in  this  he  was  certainly  quite  deceived. 
Most  statesmen  bred  in  despotic  monarchies  utterly  mistake  the 
nature  of  our  Parliamentary  warfare,  and  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  loyal  subject  w ho  declaims  against  a minister,  and  the 
traitor  who  plots  .against  the  throne.  Flushed  with  vain  hopes, 
and  finding  the  prospect  of  the  Swedish  invasion  closed  by  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Alberoni  resolved  to  assist  the  Pre- 
tender w ith  an  expedition  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  he  gave  di- 
rections for  equipping  a formidable  armament  at  Cadiz,  and  offered 
its  command  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  same  general  who  some 
years  before  had  led  an  English  expedition  against  Spain,  w ho  had 
attempted  Cadiz,  and  stormed  Vigo  ! But  such  are  only  the  com- 
mon vicissitudes  of  exiles  ; they  are  used  as  tools  by  those  who 
once  felt  Ihcrti  as  foes.  The  Pretender  himself  was  also  invited  to 
Spain,  not  indeed  to  head  the  vanguard  of  the  invading  army,  but 


(I)  Sec  Mr  Udlldtn  s Conti.  Hist  , Baudry  * edit  vol.  ill.  p.  IM- 
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to  be  able  to  join  it  speedily,  in  the  event  of  its  safe  landing  and 
prosperous  progress. 

Since  the  influence  of  France  had  compelled  him  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  James  had  resided  sometimes  at  Urbino  and  sometimes 
at  Rome.  He  had  lately,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  party,  contracted 
a marriage  with  Princess  Clementina,  the  grand-daughter  of  John 
Sobieski,  late  King  of  Poland,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  join  her 
betrothed  husband,  when  she  was  arrested  and  detained  at  lnspruck, 
in  the  Imperial  territories  : a favour  of  the  Emperor  to  the  English 
Government  unworthy  of  them  to  solicit,  and  base  in  him  to  grant. 
The  memory  of  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  deliverer  of  Vienna, 
might  have  claimed  more  gratitude  from  the  son  of  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  saved.  The  Chevalier  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
Alberoni’s  invitation  to  Spain ; but  knowing  the  great  power  of 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  seeing  by  the  affair  at  lnspruck  how 
readily  that  power  would  be  exerted  against  him,  especially  while 
a British  fleet  rode  victorious  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  thought 
stratagem  requisite  to  effect  his  design.  He  pretended  to  set  out 
to  the  northward  with  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Perth,  and  in  reality 
despatched  those  noblemen  and  a part  of  his  suite,  who,  as  he 
expected,  were  arrested  at  Voghera,  he  being  supposed  to  be 
amongst  them.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Milan,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  mistake  was  discovered  and  the 
prisoners  were  released.  The  news  that  the  Pretender  was  taken 
had  meanwhile  spread  abroad,  and  Lord  Stair  had  written  it  in 
triumph  to  the  Ministers  in  London.  Under  the  cover  of  this 
report,  James  secretly  embarked  at  the  little  port  of  Nettuno;  and 
after  touching  at  Cagliari,  landed  at  Rosas  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  1719.  There  being  then  no  further  object  in  mystery,  he 
was  received  at  Madrid,  not  only  publicly,  but  Royally  ; his  resi- 
dence was  appointed  in  the  palace  of  Buen  Reliro,  and  visits  w ere 
paid  to  him  as  to  the  King  of  England  by  Philip  and  his  Queen. 
The  magnificence  of  his  entry  and  public  reception  is  extolled  by 
Spanish  writers.  But  1 may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  ancient 
splendour  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  had  long  since  faded  away,  during 
the  melancholy  reigns  of  the  last  Austrian  Princes,  and  that  the 
subsequent  accounts  of  it  which  the  Spaniards  arc  still  inclined  to 
utter  and  we  to  receive  are  often  indebted  to  fancy  for  their  bril- 
liant colouring.  Never,  for  example,  was  there  an  bocasion  when 
splendour  would  have  been  more  natural  and  becoming — when  it 
better  accorded  with  the  popular  feeling,  or  had  been  ushered  in 
by  longer  preparation — than  the  first  public  entry  of  Philip  himself 
in  February,  1701,  four  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second  ; yet  never  was  there  a pageant  more  mean  and  unsightly. 
For  when  we  discard  the  national  exaggerations,  and  look  to  the 
impartial  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  who  happened  lobe  present, 
we  And  that  “ bis  Majesty  entered  in  a filtby  old  coach  of  the  late 
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“ King,  without  guards;  his  better  sort  of  attendants,  some  on 
“ horseback  and  some  in  coaches,  at  half  an  hour’s  distance  from 
“ one  another;  and  divers  of  the  inferior  sort  attending  the  bag- 
“ gage,  in  so  very  ragged  clothes  as  exposed  them  extremely  to  the 
“ scorn  of  the  Spaniards.”  At  the  same  lime  order  was  so  ill 
preserved,  that  “ no  less  than  forty  men,  women,  and  children, 
“ were  trod  under  foot  and  killed  outright,  and  above  one  hundred 
“ arc  now  said  to  be  languishing  under  their  bruises,  and  dying 
il  daily  (1).” 

On  James’s  arrival  at  Madrid,  the  orders  for  sailing  were 
despatched  to  the  armament  at  Cadiz.  It  consisted  of  five  men  of 
war  and  about  twenty  transports,  with  5000  soldiers,  partly  Irish, 
on  board,  and  arms  for  30,000  more.  Several  of  the  chief  exiles 
of  1715  took  part  in  this  enterprise.  Ormond  himself  was  to 
embark  when  the  floct  touched  at  Coruna,  and  to  assume  its  com- 
mand with  the  title  of  Captain-General  of  the  King  of  Spain  (2). 
He  was  provided  with  a proclamation  to  be  published  at  his  landing, 
in  the  name  of  Philip,  declaring  that  his  Majesty  had  determined 
to  send  part  of  his  forces  as  auxiliaries  to  King  James;  that  he 
hoped  Providence  would  favour  so  just  a cause  ; but  that  the  fear 
of  ill  success  should  not  hinder  any  person  from  declaring  for  it, 
since  he  promised  a secure  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  all  that 
should  join  him ; and  in  case  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
country,  he  engaged  that  every  sea  or  land  officer  should  have  the 
same  rank  as  he  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  soldiers  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  like  his  ow'n. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  the  King  and  Ministers  were  still  more 
active  for  their  own  defence.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  eager  to  re- 
quite a similar  favour,  had  sent  them  timely  warning  of  the  inten- 
ded expedition  (3) ; and  he  offered  them  the  aid  of  any  number  of 
his  troops.  These  w ere  declined ; but  six  battalions  were  accepted, 
and  came  over  from  the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands,  and  two 
thousand  men  from  the  States-Gcneral — a very  doubtful  policy, 
where  the  strength  of  the  foreign  succour  was  by  no  means  such 
as  to  counterbalance  the  disgrace  of  employing  it.  The  English 
troops  were  disposed  to  (he  best  advantage,  especially  in  the  north 
and  west.  A squadron  of  our  ships,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  rode 
in  (he  Channel.  Both  Houses  assured  the  King  of  their  support, 
and  a proclamation  was  issued  offering  10,000/.  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Ormond  on  his  landing  (4). 


(I)  Mr.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Pepys.  Feb.  JV.  1701.  Pepy’s 
Correspondence. 

(•)  Duke  of  Ormond  lo  the  Pretender.  Starch  IT. 
■ nd  J7.  1715.  Stuart  Paper*. 

(J)  Letter  of  Abb*  Dubois  to  Farl  stanhope, 
■arch  is  pin.  HardwIrVr  Papers,  vol.  xixvill. 
Me  clrex  all  Ihe  detail*  of  the  Chevalier's  embar- 
kation al  Net  In  no.  *av»  that  Cam  mock  had  gone  lo 
him  at  Rome  drquite  en  matclot,  and  that  Or- 
mond pa.»ed  the  Pyrenees  degnite  en  ralcl.  lie 

I. 


offers  as  aid  **  tout  ce  qne  non*  pourrious  falre 
•’  pour  la  conservation  do  la  France  si  elle  elall 
•*  en  danger.” 

(V)  There  were  two  proclamations,  one  at  Dublin 
and  Ihe  other  in  London  ; Ihe  one  offering  lo.OOO /. 
and  other  5000/.  A xtiange  disilnciion : i Boyer's 
Polll.  Stale,  1719.  vol.  I.  p.  41.  and  Mt>.)  The 
Duke's  house,  in  St.  James's  Square.  wa>  about  this 
lime  set  up  to  auction  by  the  Government ; It  was 
sold  to  a Mr.  Hackelt  (or  7300/. 

ll> 
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But  on  this  occasion  it  might  be  said  of  George,  as  once  of  Ho- 
norius  (1),  that  winds  and  storms  fought  upon  his  side.  Scarcely 
had  the  Spanish  fleet  lost  sight  of  Cape  Finisterre  before  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a tremendous  tempest.  The  surges  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
lashed  into  fury  by  a hurricane  for  twelve  days,  scattered  alt  the 
ships  from  each  other,  and  tossed  them  far  and  wide.  In  the 
extremity  of  danger  most  of  the  crews  cast  overboard  the  horses, 
the  guns,  the  stands  of  arms,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessels  ; 
others  were  dismasted  or  unrigged ; and  the  same  ports  which  had 
lately  sent  them  forth  strong  and  well  appointed  ships  saw  them 
return  one  by  one  as  crippled  wrecks.  Against  such  disasters  even 
the  genius  of  Alberoni  could  not  strive,  aud  all  further  thoughts 
of  the  expedition  were  abandoned  (2). 

It  was  only  a further  aggravation  of  the  calamity  of  this  tempest 
to  the  Jacobites  that  two  frigates  escaped  its  violence  and  pursued 
their  voyage  to  Scotland,  since,  thus  unsupported,  they  could  of 
course  only  bring  ruin  on  those  whom  they  conveyed  and  on  those 
who  welcomed  them.  On  board  were  the  Earls  Marischal  and 
Seaforlh,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardinc,  with  some  arms  and 
about  300  Spanish  soldiers.  They  lauded  on  the  16lhof  April  at 
Kintail  in  Ross-shirc  ; and  the  frigates  putting  out  again  to  sea, 
left  them  scarcely  any  alternative  but  to  become  either  conquerors 
or  captives.  Their  lirst  object  was  concealment,  in  order  to  await 
the  expected  landing  of  Ormond  in  England ; accordingly,  they 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  Kintail  (3) , and  for  some  lime  the  Go- 
vernment believed  that  they  had  re-embarked.  A few  hundred 
Highlanders  joined  them,  either  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  exited 
fjords,  or  the  bold  adventurers  that  alw  ays  swarm  in  a daw  less 
country,  but  there  was  no  general  gathering  of  the  clans  (4).  Dur- 
ing some  weeks  they  appear  to  have  remained  unmolested ; a 
strong  proof  of  the  unwillingness  to  give  information,  and  of  the 
thorough  disaffection  of  that  district  to  the  existing  government. 
At  length  some  ships  of  war  coming  to  that  coast  retook  llonan 
Castle,  of  which  the  rebels  had  made  themselves  masters;  and 
General,  now  Lord,  Carpenter,  who  commanded  in  Scotland, 


' (I)  The  noble  lines  of  Ctaodnn  arc  veil 
know  n 

" 0 nintinm  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  nb  anlris 
vVColuw  a r ninjas  byeme*.  cui  militat  tether, 

Et  conjuratf  reniunt  ad  classics  x cull ! ” 

(Do  III.  Goii*  Honor,  v.  96.) 

(*)  Ormond  hlm*elf  had  written  to  Alberoni 
from  Corufia.  (March  91.  1719,  Stuart  Papers,)  re- 
questing a delay,  or  in  fact  a relinquishment  of 
the  enterprise,  as  Hs  design  was  already  known  to 
France  and  England.  He  could  not,  lie  *ajs,  be 
so  Imprudent  as  to  propose  to  attack  England  with 
8000  men.  unless  by  surprise. 

(S)  According  to  San  Phellpc,  Lord  Seaforlh 
went  on  to  Bracaam  (Content,  vol.  if.  p.  216.) ; 
meaning,  probably,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me, 


bra  ha  n Castle.  Uie  chief  seat  of  the  Mackenzie*. 
The  uomes  iu  San  Phellpc  are  often  strangely 
distorted.  With  him  the  Dnke  du  Maine,  for 
instance,  becomes  1/smmm;  Lord  Townsbcnd. 
youccskcndrm;  and  Lord  Cobliam,  Ck aeon. 

(t)  “ A resolution  had  been  universally  taken 
“ not  to  move  In  Scotland  till  England  was  fairly 
engaged.”  (Lockhart’s  Mem.  vol.  li.  p.  21.)  Tbe 
Jacobites  at  Edinburgh  were  also  on  their  guard 
against  false  rumours.  An  express  mum  to  them 
from  Lord  Stormont  in  Annaitdale,  that  Ormond's 
fleet  had  been  seen  to  pass  that  const;  *'  bul  1 
“ gave  It  no  credit."  says  Lockhart.  • wbon  I 
“ perceived  Ids  Lordship’s  letter  va»  dated  at  one 
“ in  the  morning,  about  which  lime  1 knew  b« 
“ was  apt  to  credit  any  news  that  pleased  him.' 
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directed  some  forces  against  them  from  Inverness.  The  officer 
employed  in  this  service  was  General  Wighlman  : he  had  with  him 
about  1000  men,  and  found  the  insurgents  above  2000  strong, 
occupying  a strong  position  at  Glcnshicl.  Making  the  best  dis- 
position of  his  scanty  force,  lie  began  the  attack  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  June,  the  Pretender’s  birthday.  The  triumph  of  dis- 
cipline over  numbers  was  on  this  occasion  easy  and  complete;  the 
Highlanders  did  not  venture  to  come  to  a close  engagement,  but 
were  driven  from  rock  to  rock,  until  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
they  immediately  dispersed.  The  loss  of  the  King’s  troops  scarcely 
exceeded  20  killed  and  120  wounded.  The  Highlanders,  swift  of 
fool  and  familiar  with  the  country,  easily  made  their  escape  one 
by  one  to  their  homes ; but  the  Spaniards,  who  had  no  such  faci- 
lities, and  who  kept  together  as  a body,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  leading  Jacobites  vied  w ith  each  other  in  showing  civi- 
lities, and  even  advancing  money  to  the  officers  (1).  As  for  Ge- 
neral Wightffian,  ,l  1 am  taking  a tour,”  he  w rites,  “ through  all 
“ the  difficult  passes  of  Seaforth’s  country,  to  terrify  the  rebels 
“ by  burning  the  houses  of  the  guilty,  and  preserving  those  of  the 
“ honest  (2).  ” It  may  be  doubted,  howeveF,  whether  this  delicate 
operation  would  be  performed  with  the  nice  discrimination  it  re- 
quired, and  whether  hasty  and  exasperated  soldiers  were  always 
the  best  possible  judges  of  who  had  and  w ho  had  not  a leaning  to 
the  Jacobites. 

The  three  leaders  of  this  forlorn  hope,  Lords  Tullibardinc, 
Marisehal,  and  Seaforth  (the  last  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in 
the  action]f,  succeeded  in  escaping  a surrender,  which,  in  their 
case,  would  have  been  the  first  step  to  the  scaffold.  They  look 
shelter  in  the  Western  Isles,  where  they  lurked  till  the  ardour  of 

Pursuit  had  abated,  and  then  embarked  in  disguise  for  Spain, 
'he  further  fate  of  these  eminent  exiles  was  very  various.  Sea- 
forlh  received  the  Royal  pardon  in  1720,  and  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  (till  1740)  in  quiet 
retirement.  Tullibardinc  survived  to  share  the  enterprise  of 
Prince  Charles  in  1745,  and  to  die  next  year  of  a broken  heart  in 
the  Tower.  The  Earl  Marisehal,  with  his  brother,  James  Keith, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  entered  the  Prussian  service;  where 
the  latter  rose  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  and  to  the  friendship 
of  Frederick,  and  closed  his  heroic  life  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hoch- 
kirchen.  On  his  part  Lord  Marisehal  was  employed  in  civil 
affairs;  Went  on  missions  into  France  and  Spain;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life,  when  in  need  of  repose,  was  appointed  Governor  of 

(f)  lorttrarl’J  Bertiilr*.  rol.  II.  p.  M.  " Ttie  (•)  Ccncral  Wlutitmao  lu  Lord  Carpenter,  Juno 
*'  Rreal  strait*  of  tho  uniters."  ho  says,  ••  up-  17.  1718.  London  Gazelle. 

“ poared  even  in  their  look*,  though  llieir  Spu- 
" ni»h  pride  would  nol  allow  than  lo  com* 

••  plain'' 
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the  little  state  of  Neuchatcl.  It  was  there  that,  in  1762,  he  became 
the  patron  and  friend  of  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  interesting 
portrait  of  his  honoured  old  age.  “ He  used,”  says  that  eloquent 

writer,  “ to  call  me  his  child,  and  I called  him  my  father 

‘‘  When  first  I beheld  this  venerable  man,  my  first  feeling  was  to 
“ grieve  over  his  sunk  and  wasted  frame;  but  when  I raised  my 
“ eyes  on  his  noble  features,  so  full  of  tire,  and  so  expressive  of 

“ truth,  1 was  struck  with  admiration My  Lord  Mariscbal, 

“ though  a wise  man,  is  not  free  from  defects.  With  the  most 
“ penetrating  glance,  with  the  nicest  judgment,  with  the  deepest 
“ knowledge  of  mankind,  he  yet  is  sometimes  misled  by  prejudices, 
“ and  can  never  be  disabused  of  them.  There  is  something  strange 
“ and  wayward  in  his  turn  of  mind.  lie  appears  to  forget  the 
“ persons  he  sees  every  day,  and  remembers  them  at  the  moment 
“ when  they  least  expect  it;  his  attentions  appear  unseasonable, 
“ and  his  presents  capricious.  'He  gives  or  sends  away  on  the 
“ spur  of  the  moment  whatever  strikes  his  fancy,  whether  of  value 
“ or  whether  a trifle.  A young  Genevese,  who  wished  to  enter 
“ the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  being  one  day  introduced  to 
“ him,  my  J.ord  gave  him,  instead  of  a letter,  a small  satchel  full 
“ of  peas,  which  he  desired  him  to  deliver  to  his  Majesty.  On 
“ receiving  this  singular  recommendation,  the  King  immediately 
“ granted  a commission  to  the  bearer.  These  high  intellects  have 
“ between  them  a secret  language  which  common  minds  can  never 
“ understand.  Such  little  eccentricities,  like  the  caprices  of  a 
“ pretty  woman,  rendered  the  society  of  my  Lord  Marischal  only 
“ the  more  interesting,  aud  never  warped  in  his  mind  cither  the 
“ feelings  or  the  duties  of  friendship  (1).” 

After  the  failure  of  Ormond’s  expedition,  the  Pretender  could 
no  longer  forward  the  \iews  of  Spain ; his  presence  at  Madrid  was 
only  an  additional  bar  to  peace,  and  his  entertainment  an  additional 
burden  on  the  treasury.  Alberoni,  therefore,  began  to  wish  for 
his  departure,  and  the  Prince  himself  to  be  weary  of  his  stay.  A 
pretext  alone  was  wanting  on  both  sides,  when  news  was  brought 
that  Princess  Sobieski  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from 
Inspruck,  and  to  reach  Bologna  without  further  molestation.  Her 
liberation  was  mainly  contrived  by  Charles  Wogan,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  prisoners  of  Preston,  and  who  continued  a most  devoted 
partisan  of  the  Stuart  cause.  Arriving  at  Inspruck  under  a false 
name,  he  obtained  admittance  for  a female  servant  of  one 
Mrs.  Missat,  into  the  convent  were  Clementina  was  confined,  and 
proposed,  w ithout  letting  her  fully  into  the  secret,  that  she  should 
change  clothes  with  the  Princess.  But,  at  nearly  the  last  moment, 
Jenny,  the  maid  servant,  hearing  Wogan  and  his  companions  name 
the  word  “Princess”  to  each  other,  became  acquainted  with  the 


(I)  Rousseau,  Confessions,  Ihre  xii.  Bui  I • annul  swallow  bi»  peas. 
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real  rank  of  the  person  concerned,  and  afraid  of  engaging  any 
farther  in  an  affair  of  state.  Many  fair  words  and  some  pieces  of 
gold  were  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her ; but  her  female  resolution 
melted  away  before  the  well-timed  promise  of  a beautiful  suit  of 
brocade  belonging  to  her  mistress.  Thus  taking  advantage  of  a 
storm  of  wind  and  bail,  and,  consequently,  a dark  night,  the 
Princess  assumed  the  disguise  of  Jenny,  came  out  of  the  gate  in 
her  place,  and  set  forth  on  the  horses  which  Wogan  kept  ready, 
and  notwithstanding  bad  roads,  and  worse  weather,  she  never 
rested  in  her  journey,  till  she  had  left  the  Austrian,  and  entered 
the  Venetian,  territories  (1).  At  these  tidings,  which  afforded  the 
desired  pretext  for  departure,  James  immediately  took  leave  of 
the  Spanish  Court,  and  returned  to  Italy,  to  solemnise  his  mar- 
riage. 

Alboroni  lead  hoped  that  a few  of  the  shattered  ships  of  Ormond’s 
fleet  might  be  speedily  repaired  and  sent  out ; not,  indeed,  for 
their  original  destination,  but  for  the  smaller  object  of  rousing  and 
exciting  the  maleconlcuts  in  Brittany.  Partly,  however,  from 
necessary  repairs,  and  partly  from  the  dilatory  disposition  of 
Don  Bias  de  Loya,  the  officer  intrusted  with  this  enterprise,  the 
proper  time  for  it  slipt  by,  and  the  French  Government  was  enabled 
to  pour  troops  into  the  disaffected  province,  and  to  quell  every 
hope  of  a rising  (2). 

Nor  was  the  campaign  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  less  adverse  to 
the  views  of  Albcroni.  Early  in  April,  the  French  had  taken  the 
field  with  more  than  30,000  men  ; and  though  Villars  had  refused 
the  command,  it  had  been  accepted  by  Berwick.  It  was  strange  to 
, sec  the  conqueror  of  Almanza  warring  against  Philip  the  Fifth, 
and  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Liria  in  arms  against  his  son  ; but  it 
was  known  that  his  cold  temper  was  seldom  stirred  by  any  personal 
partialities ; and  that  his  stern  sense  of  duty  never  yielded  either 
to  error  or  temptation.  On  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards,  the 
flower  of  whose  forces  was  in  Sicily,  could  muster  only  a few' 
regiments  of  worn-out  veterans  or  raw  recruits. 

Philip,  nevertheless,  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  forces,  deceived  by  the  flattering  representations  of  his  agents, 
and  (rusting  that,  at  his  approach,  the  French  soldiers  would  quit 
(heir  ranks  and  hail  as  their  chief  the  only  surviving  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  arrived  at  Pamplona,  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Prime  Minister;  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  hopes,  prepared  an  address  to  the  soldiers  of 
Berwick,  and  assigned  the  very  regiments  in  which  those  who 

(1)  Tales  of  a Grandfather,  vol.  II.  p.  fit.  ed.  " fols  tree  quelques-uns  des  Jure*  et  deccux  qui 
1g.pt,  Wogan  was  knighted  for  this  service  by  the  “ furent  rlHgies  ; je  n il  Jamais  vu  dccomplot  plus 
Pope.  He  afterwords  eulered  the  Spanish  service,  *•  raal  organise  Plusieurs  ne  savaieul  pas  exac~ 
and  became  a Talced  correspondent  of  Swift.  *•  tement  de  qool  II  etait  question  cm  tie  s accor- 
( Works,  vol.  xv  11.  p.  W*.  etc.)  **  daient  pas  les  uns  avec  lev  outre*.**  Ducloa, 

(t)  •*  J ai  lu  le  proves  de  ccux  qui  forent  execu-  Hein.  vol.  11.  p.  99.  cd.  1791.) 

•Mesa  .Nantes.  J«  me  nil*  entretenu  plusleurs 
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should  come  over  •were  to  be  enrolled.  Nay,  so  confident  was  be  of 
the  issue,  that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  advancing  almost  alone 
amongst  the  French  troops,  and  claiming  their  allegiance  as  the 
rightful  Regent.  But  Alberoni,  afraid  to  endanger  his  Majesty’s 
person  in  this  romantic  enterprise,  opposed  it  by  urgent  remon- 
strances; and  finding  these  received  with  less  docility  than  usual, 
contrived  to  defeat  it  by  a false  order,  and  consequent  delay  of  the 
Royal  attendants. 

The  King’s  proclamation  to  the  French  soldiers  was,  however, 
published.  But  the  instinct  of  military  obedience  is  too  strong  to 
be  broken,  except  on  very  rare  occasions  and  by  very  extraordinary 
men.  The  French  troops,  so  far  from  deserting,  advanced  rapidly 
from  conquest  to  conquest ; and  Philip  was  reduced  to  remain  an 
indignant  spectator  of  reverses  which  he  could  neither  hinder  nor 
avenge.  M.  de  Silly,  who  commanded  the  army  before  the  coming 
of  Berwick,  passed  the  Bidassoa  and  reduced  Port  Passages,  where 
he  found  six  large  men  of  w ar  on  the  slocks  nearly  finished ; and 
these,  at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  William  Stanhope  (he  had  been 
sent  on  a mission  to  the  French  army)  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  arsenal  and  magazines  were  also  consumed,  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion  has  been  estimated  at 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Fuenterabia  was  then 
invested,  and  after  a stubborn  defence  surrendered  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  next  enterprise  of  the  invaders  was  partly  naval.  An 
English  squadron  hav  ing  appeared  off  the  coast  as  auxiliaries,  eight 
hundred  French  soldiers  were  embarked  and  conveyed  to  Santona, 
another  naval  station,  where  Alberoni  had  carried  on  the  construc- 
tion of  his  fleet.  The  fortress  was  destitute  of  regular  troops,  and 
garrisoned  only  by  some  Miquelcts  and  armed  peasants  of  the  • 
neighbourhood,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire.  On  taking  possession  of 
the  place,  the  French,  as  at  Passages,  burnt  three  ships  of  war  on 
the  stocks,  and  the  materials  for  seven  more — a conflagration 
which  follow  ing  the  action  off  Cape  Passaro  and  the  tempest  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
and  was  ascribed  to  the  maritime  jealousy  of  England  (1). 

Marshal  Berwick  next  turned  his  arms  against  St.  Sebastian, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  city  on  the  2d,  of  the  citadel  on  the 
17th  of  August,  while  Philip,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  15,000 
men,  could  do  nothing  for  its  relief,  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Madrid  without  striking  a blow.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
the  whole  of  Guipuzcoa  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  the 
States  of  that  province  even  offered  to  acknow  ledge  their  dominion, 
on  the  condition  that  their  own  rights  and  liberties  should  be 
secured  (2).  That  this  offer,  which  would  only  have  increased  the 


(I)  .....  One  pm  el  principal  designio  de  los  In-  de  las  India#  con  los  soyas.  (San  Phellpe,  Co- 
glraes.  snspir.indo  •tcoiprc,  porque  Kspafia  no  ment.  vol.  II.  p.  *33.) 

lenra  navlo*.  para  aprovechars*  as!  de  lo*t**oro«  (f)  IDIs  proposal  pas  made  from  Gnlposcoa  only, 
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jealousy  of  the  Allies  and  the  difficulties  of  a peace,  was  promptly 
rejected  by  the  French  Government,  need  excite  no  surprise,  but 
it  does  seem  strange  to  find  such  an  offer  proceed  from  that  loyal 
people.  Wc  find,  however,  on  further  investigation,  that  Alberoni, 
in  his  eagerness  to  establish  a new  and  uniform  tariff  for  trade,  and 
to  regulate  the  inland  custom-houses  between  the  various  kingdoms 
of  the  monarchy,  had  despotically  broken  through  and  trampled  on 
the  ancient  and  cherished  privileges  of  the  Basques.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  the  peculiar  curse  of  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  regene- 
rate Spain,  that  they  think  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  destroy 
the  liberties  and  laws  which  they  find  already  happily  established  in 
some  provinces,  and  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  same  dead  level 
of  servitude — to  clear  the  ground,  as  they  say,  for  a more  regular 
structure;  and  thus,  while  they  profess  an  extension  of  freedom, 
their  first  step  is  always  to  abridge  it. 

Although  the  surrender  of  Santofia  closed  the  campaign  in  Bis- 
cay, the  north  of  Spain  was  exposed  to  further  aggressions  both 
from  the  French  and  English.  The  French  troops  entered  Cata- 
lonia, where  they  took  some  small  forts,  and  attempted  Rosas.  A 
British  squadron  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  21st  of  September 
with  4000  troops  on  board,  who  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Cobham,  and  intended  to  attack  Coruna  ; but  on  approaching  the 
Spanish  coast  and  obtaining  further  information,  this  project  was 
abandoned  as  too  hazardous,  and  Cobham  resolved  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Vigo,  where  he  heard  that  many  of  Ormond’s  stores  still 
remained.  Vigo  had  few  regular  troops  to  defend  it ; and  when 
the  British  landed  at  three  miles  from  the  town  they  found  only 
some  armed  peasants,  who  showed  their  zeal  rather  than  their 
judgment  in  keeping  up  a heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  distant 
mountains.  Of  course  not  a single  shot  from  thence  could  reach 
its  destination  ; and  in  this  exertion  either  the  ammunition  or  the 
courage  of  the  Galliciahs  appears  to  have  become  exhausted,  since 
they  did  not  show  themselves  in  arms  again  (1).  1 may  observe, 
that  a similar  story  is  told  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Talavcra  (2). 

The  garrison  of  Vigo  having  first  spiked  the  cannon  in  the  town, 
left  it  open  to  the  English,  and  retired  into  the  citadel;  this  also 
yielded  on  the  21st  of  October  aflera  few  days’  siege.  The  English 
found  43  pieces  of  ordnance,  2000  barrels  of  powder,  and  chests 
of  arms  containing  about  8000  muskets ; all  these,  relics  of  Ormond's 


and  not  from  Biscay  and  Ala va.  at  stated;  by  Coxc. 
(House  of  bourbon.  vol.  il.  p.  Si*.)  Ilo  it  alto 
mistaken  la  saying  that  the  French  took  Crgol 
(It  was  not  taken  at  all),  and  that  the  British 
squadron  which  had  co-operated  with  their  army 
took  Vitro  ; other  ship*  performed  that  service. 

(I)  There  vii  uo  want  of  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Spaniards.  We  learn  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  an  officer  present.  Dial  on  tbo  very  n«%i 
day  ” most  of  the  soldiers  abused  themselves  «n 


“ much  with  wine,  that  a small  body  of  men  might 
•*  have  given  us  a great  deal  of  uneasiness.'' 
(Boyer's  Pollt.  Slate,  J7lt.  vol  II.  p.  401.) 

(t)  " About  twelve  o'clock,  the  Spaniards  on  the 
*•  right  being  alarmed  at  some  horse  iu  tholr  front. 
” opened  a prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  ar- 
••  Hilary,  which  continued  for  twenty  minutes 
•*  without  any  object.  ' (Napier's Peninsular  War, 
vol.  il  P-  39k.) 
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armament,  and  seven  sloops,  were  seized  in  the  harbour.  The 
neighbouring  towns  of  Redondella  and  Ponlcvedra  were  also  sacked 
by  the  troops,  who  were  then  re-embarked  for  England  ; and  thus 
ended  an  attack  by  no  means  unattended  either  with  honour  or  ad- 
vantage. but  hardly  equal  to  the  vaunts  with  which  the  ‘‘Important 
' “ and  Secret  Expedition”  had  been  ushered  in  to  public  notice. 
The  Court  of  Madrid,  however,  showed  great  consternation  at  the 
news ; the  number  of  the  English  and  their  object  were  unknown; 
both  appeared  magnified  through  the  mist  of  uncertainty,  and  it 
was  feared  that  they  might  be  only  the  vanguard  of  a large  invading 
army.  Such  repeated  alarms  and  reverses  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
even  the  sluggish  nature  of  Philip,  and  to  shake  his  confidence  in 
his  bafllcd  minister. 

If  from  Biscay  or  Gallicia  the  eye  of  the  King  of  Spain  turned 
to  Sicily  and  his  main  army,  it  could  not  even  there  be  gladdened 
by  any  very  cheering  prospect.  After  the  reduction  of  Messina, 
the  Marquis  dc  Lcde  had  with  a part  of  his  forces  undertaken  the 
siegeof  Melazzo ; a place  well  fortified  and  of  great  natural  strength, 
built  upon  a narrow  headland  which  juts  out  a long  way  into  the 
sea  (1).  It  had  withstood  the  Duke  de  Vivonne  in  1 675  (2) ; but  it 
would  probably  have  yielded  to  the  persevering  attack  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  not  General  Carafla,  with  about  8000  Germans, 
come  to  reinforce  the  garrison  from  ISaples,  and,  sallying  forth, 
fought  a sharp  action  with  the  enemy.  Both  armies  then  drew 
entrenchments  opposite  one  another  on  the  plain,  and  remained 
encamped  all  the  winter  without  coming  to  any  further  engage- 
ment, and  both  suffering  alike  from  the  malaria  of  that  marshy  soil, 
and  from  that  inaction  which,  as  Spinola  used  to  say,  is  sufficient 
to  kill  any  General  (3).  But  very  different  were  the  prospects  of 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards  for  the  future.  The  former,  masters 
of  the  sea  by  the  assistanccof  the  British  squadron,  were  assured  of 
constant  supplies  in  the  winter,  and  of  large  reinforcements  in  the 
spring;  while  the  Spaniards,  since  the  destruction  of  their  fleet 
cooped  up  within  the  limits  of  the  island,  durst  hope  for  no  other 
succours  than  such  as  a few  light  ships  and  feluccas  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy  occasionally  brought  them,  and  could  neither 
improve  a victory  nor  repair  a defeat. 

in  the  month  of  May  the  Austrian  reinforcements,  10,000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  were  mustered  atNaples,  and  Count  Mercy  arrived 
from  Vienna  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  troops 
sailed  on  the  22d  from  the  Bay  of  Baia>,  and  landed  on  the  28th  in 
the  Bay  of  Patti.  At  the  news  of  their  landing  the  Spaniards  im- 

fl ) The  present  state  of  Melazxo  If  well  described  not  blush  to  make  volture  exclaim  from  the  dead, 
by  C.npl.  Smyth  (Sicily,  p.  103.) ; bnl  he  need  “ Nous  avons  lei  Ctear.  Pompee  el  Alexandre  Ilf 
hardly  hare  told  u*  that  *•  the  garrison  Is  always  •*  tronvont  loutique  vou«  are*  asses  nltrape  leur 
••  commanded  by  a military  officer.'’  " air  dans  voire  manure  do  romhallre'.  Surtout 

(1)  Muralori,  Annal.  d'ltal  vol.  it.  p.  330.  Bol-  “ Ce«r  you*  tronve  trcv-CcMr." 

Jeau  prudently  (tlid^t  over  litis  reverse  In  hi*  In-  (3)  See  the  Lifo  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury i 
genlou*  letter*  to  the  Duke  do  Vivonne,  and  does  p.  103.  od.  1809. 
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mediately  decamped  from  before  Melazzo,  with  so  much  precipi- 
tation as  to  leave  behind  them  their  sick,  two  thousand  sacks  of 
flour,  and  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  retreated  to  the  inland  poslof 
Franca  Villa,  about  thirty-two  miles  distant.  Count  Mercy,  having 
relieved  Melazzo,  determined  to  march  against  them,  but  nearly 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  his  preparations  were  completed.  In 
that  age  the  Austrian  troops  were  always  slow  of  motion,  and 
strangely  ill-supplied.  Their  army  surgeons,  for  instance,  were 
very  few  and  unskilled ; and  it  is  observed  by  a contemporary,  that 
with  their  soldiers  there  was  little  difference  between  being 
wounded  and  killed  in  action,  except  that  of  a lingering  or  a sud- 
den death. 

At  length  on  the  27th  of  June  Count  Mercy  left  Melazzo  at  the 
head  of  21 ,000  men.  They  had  a most  toilsome  march  for  three 
days  over  rugged  and  dreary  mountains  and  under  a burning  sun, 
led  by  unwilling  guides,  and  harassed  by  the  armed  peasants t>f  the 
country.  Arriving  at  length  on  the  heights  of  Tre  Fontanc  they 
discovered  the  Spaniards  encamped  below  in  the  plain  of  Franca 
Villa,  and  a shout  of  joy  ran  through  the  whole  army  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a speedy  and  decisive  action.  The  Spaniards,  though  in  a 
plain,  held  a strong  position ; their  front  protected  by  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river  Alcantara  (I),  their  wings  by  inlrenchments, 
their  rear  by  rocky  ground  and  by  the  little  town  of  Franca  Villa. 
In  advance  of  them,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  was  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  crowning  a single  hill,  and  litis  De  Lede 
had  occupied  with  his  best  troops,  the  Royal  Guards,  headed  by 
the  brave  Villadarias.  Next  morning  the  battle  was  begun  by  the 
Germans  in  three  different  places,  and  soon  became  general.  The 
brunt  of  it  was  at  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  was  attacked  in 
succession  by  the  flower  of  the  German  forces,  but  which  Villa  - 
darias  most  gallantly  defended.  At  length  Count  Mercy  himself, 
hoping  to  animate  his  troops  by  his  presence  and  example,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  another  charge,  but  with  no  belter  success ; 
his  soldiers  were  repulsed,  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  himself 
severely  wounded.  At  the  close  of  day  the  victory  had  every 
where  declared  in  favour  of  Dc  Lede,  and  the  Germans,  though 
still  in  good  order,  withdrew  from  their  attacks.  They  had  up- 
wards of  3000  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  Spaniards  not  half  so 
many ; and  it  must,  I think,  be  owned  that  the  steadiness  of  the 
latter  under  the  forlorn  and  disheartening  prospects  of  their  arms 
in  Sicily,  was  highly  honourable  to  the  national  character,  and 
another  proof  how  little  it  can  ever  be  daunted  by  reverses. 

But  this  victory  produced  only  barren  laurels.  De  Lede  could 
not  or  would  not  pursue  his  advantages;  a d the  enemy,  reco- 
vering from  their  discomGture,  were  soon  enabled  to  undertake 

(I)  The  rirer  roast  have  been  nearly  dry  el  the  month  of  Noyember,  end  found  Tery  Utils 
that  season.  I crossed  il  much  lower  down  In  water. 
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the  siege  of  Messina.  The  citadel  made  a most  resolute  defence, 
but  not  being  relieved  by  the  Spaniards,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  t8th  of  October.  A further  body  of  6000  Germans,  intended 
for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  were  diverted  from  their  destination 
until  Sicily  should  be  quite  subdued,  and  they  sailed  from  Genoa 
to  join  the  forces  of  Mercy  (1).  A part  of  the  army  was  then 
transported  by  sea  to  the  fortress  of  Trapani , from  whence  it  spread 
itself  abroad,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Mazzara  and  Marsala  ; so 
that  at  the  close  of  1719,  De  Lede,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Castel  Vetrano,  trembled  for  the  capital  itself. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Franca  Villa,  availed  himself  of  the  transient  gleam  which  it  cast 
upon  the  Spanish  arms  to  signify  his  consent  to  a peace.  He  was 
far,  however,  from  yet  yielding  to  the  terms  required  by  the  Allies, 
and  giving  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  His 
plan  was,  that  the  States-Gcncral  should  be  mediators,  and  that 
Spaiii  should  not  relinquish  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  unless  the  French 
were  prepared  to  restore  their  conquests,  and  the  English  to  yield 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  With  these  proposals  he  sent  his  coun- 
tryman, Marquis  Scotti,  the  Envoy  from  Parma,  directing  him  to 
travel  to  Paris,  lay  his  mission  before  the  Regent,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  Hague.  The  Regent,  however,  on  receiving  the  communi- 
cation of  Scotti,  positively  refused  him  passports  to  continue  his 
journey,  declaring  that  he  must  previously  consult  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  England.  Dubois  wrote  accordingly  to  Stanhope 
at  Hanover.  But  the  British  Minister^  knowing  the  restless  tem- 
per and  ambitious  views  of  Alberoni,  and  how  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  his  professions  and  promises,  thought  that  the  time  for 
negotiation  with  him  had  gone  by,  and  said  in  his  answer  to  Du- 
“ bois  (2),  We  shall  act  wrong  if  we  do  not  consolidate  the  peace 
“ by  the  removal  of  the  minister  who  has  kindled  the  war  ; and  as 
“ he  will  never  consent  to  peace  till  he  finds  his  ruin  inevitable, 
“ from  the  continuance  of  the  war,  we  must  make  his  disgrace  an 
“ absolute  condition  of  the  peace.  For,  as  his  unbounded  ambition 
“ has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  he  undertook,  in 
“ defiance  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  in  breach  of  the 
“ most  solemn  promises,  if  he  is  compelled  to  accept  peace  he  will 
“ only  yield  to  necessity,  with  the  resolution  to  seize  the  first  op- 
“ portunity  of  vengeance.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  will 
“ ever  lose  sight  of  his  vast  designs,  or  lay  aside  the  intention 
“ of  again  bringing  them  forward  whenever  the  recovery  of  his 
“ strength,  and  the  remissness  of  the  allied  powers,  may  (latter  him 
“ with  the  hopes  of  better  success.  He  is  skilled  in  procuring  all 

(l)li  appear#  that  the  English  ralulater#  during  July  31.  1711.  ( Hordwieke  Papers,  rol.  nils*  ) 

all  the  summer  strongly  remonstrated  with  (ho  (3)  Slanhopo  to  Dubois,  Hanover,  August  ti 
Austrian  on  their  employing  such  insutUcieut  1719.  Hardwicko  Paper*,  and  Uoxe'a  Copies.  Ort- 
forces.  *•  Je  n'ai  cewk  de  Ic  reprwenter  « M.  de  ginal  in  French. 

‘ Pemenieder,’’  writei  Stanhope  to  St.  Sapborin. 
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“ the  connections  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes. 
“ He  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  those  connections,  and  in  due 
“ time  he  will  employ  (hem  so  much  the  more  dangerously  for  your 
“ nation  and  ours,  inasmuch  as  his  past  imprudences  will  render 
“ him  more  circumspect,  and  his  past  failures  more  ardent.  He 
“ himself  has  warned  us  against  the  dangers  of  a deceitful  peace; 
“ he  is  incapable  of  consenting  toany'other;  he  thinks  .it  no  re- 
“ proach  to  do  any  thing  to  which  his  strength  is  equal ; and  we 
“ ought  to  thank  God  that  he  did  not  more  exactly  calculate  his 
“ power,  and  his  undertakings.  He  acknowledges  noother  peace  hut 
“ exhaustion  and  weakness ; and  when,  therefore,  he  is  reduced  to 
“ these,  let  us  not  allow  him  to  recover.  Let  us  exact  from  Philip 
“ his  dismissal  from  Spain.  We  cannot  propose  to  his  Majesty  any 
“ condition  w hich  will  be  more  advantageous  both  for  himself  and 
“ his  people.  Let  us  hold  forth  this  example  to  Europe,  as  a 
“ means  of  intimidating  any  turbulent  minister  who  breaks  the 
“ most  solemn  treaties,  and  attacks  the  persons  of  princes  in  the 
“ most  scandalous  manner.  When  Cardinal  Alberooi  is  once  dri - 
“ ven  from  Spain,  the  Spaniards  w ill  never  consent  to  his  again 
“ coming  into  administration  ; even  their  Catholic  Majesties  will 
“ have  suffered  loo  much  from  his  pernicious  counsels  to  desire  his 
“ return.  In  a word,  any  peace  made  by  the  Cardinal  w ill  be  only 
“ an  armistice  of  uncertain  duration : nor  can  we  depend  upon 
“ any  treaty  till  we  make  it  w ith  a Spanish  minister  whose  sys- 
tern  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Alberoni,  as  well  in  regard  to 
France  in  particular,  as  to  Europe  in  general. 

This  determination,  backed  by  that  of  France,  produced,  as 
might  be  expected,  a powerful  effect  at  Madrid.  However  great 
the  genius  of  the  Prime  Minister,  men  felt  that  it  might  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  prolongation  of  an  unequal  and  disastrous 
war.  His  old  friends  began  to  drop  from  him  ; his  enemies  to  re- 
new’ and  redouble  their  attacks.  The  confessor  of  Philip,  finding 
that  Alberoni  w ished  to  supplant  him  and  appoint  another  to  his 
office,  immediately  discovered  that  the  Cardinal  was  a very  dange- 
rous Minister.  The  assa  feta,  moved  by  some  womanish  resent- 
ments (1),  began  to  shake  his  influence  with  her  Royal  mistress. 
The  grandees  looked  down  with  ignorant  pride  on  the  son  of  a 
gardener,  and  could  neither  forgive  his  origin  below  nor  his  eleva- 
tion above  them.  Several  of  their  order  even  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  a concert  of  measures  with  the  Regent,  who  on  his  part 
well  knew  that  though  it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust  their  friendships, 
he  could  rely  on  their  sincerity  of  hatred  (2).  Rut  the  finishing 

(I)  Alberoni.  daring  the  last  few  months  of  his  “ esUis  violent-las  de  un  Estrangero."  (Content., 
power,  bad  grown  more  and  more  Imperious.  ?ol.  II.  p.  131.) 

••  Mucbos  homhres.”  says  san  I'hellpe.  "dignosde  (*)  " Sennit  (Artabanus)  velus  regnanUi,  falsoa 
**  la  mayor  ateucion,  aallan  ajados  de  su  p re  sen-  “ in  aniorc,  odla  non  flngere.”  (Tacit.  Annal.  lib. 
" cla....  Derian  algunos  quo  meuores  trabajos  " Tl.  C.  **.)• 

’ ha » lan  padecldo  eu  tan  dllatoda  gn-rra  quo  en 
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stroke  to  the  power  of  the  mighty  minister  came  from  an  English 
hand — from  one  of  the  most  singular  and  striking  characters  of  that 
or  of  any  age. 

Charles  Lord  Mordaunt,  born  in  1658,  became  in  1689  Earl  of 
Monmouth  by  creation,  and  in  1697  Earl  of  Peterborough  by  de- 
scent. As  a military  man  his  character  stands  deservedly  high,  as  a 
diplomatist  also  he  possessed  great  merit ; but  as  a politician  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  award  him  any  praise.  In  that  depart- 
ment, his  splendid  genius,  was  utterly  obscured  and  eclipsed  by  his 
wayward  temper.  Vain,  selfish,  and  ungovernable — always  in  a 
quarrel,  and  on  a journey — he  was  never  thoroughly  trusted  by 
any  party,  nor  persevcringly  active  at  any  place.  His  conduct  in 
Fenwick’s  conspiracy  appears  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and 
provoked  even  the  mild  and  cautious  Somers  into  expressions  of 
undisguised  contempt  : — “ As  to  my  Lord  Monmouth,  his  dis- 
“ courses  are  so  various,  and  if  those  were  of  the  same  tenor,  his 
“ resolutions  are  so  changeable,  that  what  he  will  do  must  be  left 
11  to  chance.  His  main  business  is  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
“ in  order  to  that  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  (1).” — But  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  confirm  the  least  favourable  features  of  his  por- 
trait from  the  words  not  of  his  enemies,  but  of  his  persoual  and  po- 
litical friends: — “I  can  assure  you,”  writes  Bolingbroke  to  the 
Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  “ that  all  I found  by  the  letters  sent  by 
“ the  courier  from  Lord  Peterborough,  was  that  his  head  was  ex- 
“ tremcly  hot,  and  confused  with  various  indigested  schemes.” 
And  again,  “ I may  tell  your  Excellency  in  confidence,  that  I have 
“ a letter  of  twenty  sheets  from  Lord  Peterborough,  wherein  the 
‘‘  whole  world  is  parcelled  out,  as  if  with  a fiat  and  the  breath 
“ of  his  mouth  it  could  be  accomplished  (2).”  In  the  same  corre- 
spondence we  find  Prior  sneering  at  Lord  Peterborough’s  fondness 
for  Quixotic  enterprises : — “ I do  not  question  but  he  will  lake 
“ Bender  on  his  way  home  from  Vienna  (3).”  Pope  observes  “ He 
“ has  too  much  w it  as  well  as  courage  to  make  a solid  general  (4).” 
“ I love  the  hang-dog  dearly,”  is  the  dubious  praise  of  Swift  (5). 
His  friends  sulTered  from  his  weaknesses  and  his  servants  profited 
by  them.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  abroad,  his  steward 
pulled  down  without  his  knowledge,  a wing  of  his  country  house; 
sold  the  materials  for  his  own  profit : and,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
actually  sent  my  Lord  a bill  for  repairs  (6) ! icl  sometimes  Lord 
Peterborough  showed  economy,  like  every  thing  else  by  fils  aud 
in  extremes.  “ It  is  a comical  sight,”  writes  alady  from  Bath  in 
“ 1725,  to  see  him  with  his  blue  riband  and  star,  and  a cabbage 

(I)  l.ord  Somers  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  (3)  Prior  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Pari*.  Sept.  9. 
January  2d.  1696,  printed  in  the  Shrewsbury  cor-  1711. 

respondent?.  * (6)  Pope  to  Swift.  January  12.  1713. 

(S)  Journal  to  Stella,  January  10.  1713. 

(1)  Letters  to  Lord  Baby,  May  8.  and  May  18.  (6)  See  Swift’s  Directions  to  Sonants.  (Works, 

1711.  vol.  *U.  P.  04.) 
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“ under  each  arm,  or  a chicken  in  his  hand,  which,  afler  he  him- 
“ self  has  purchased  al  market,  he  carries  home  for  his  din- 
“ ncr(f).” 

This  last  of  (he  knights-errant,  while  wandering  in  Italy,  in  1717, 
met  with  an  adventure  as  unpleasant  as  any  of  Don  Quixote’s.  He 
was  suddenly  arrested  at  Bologna,  by  order  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
and  conveyed  to  Fort  lirbino,  where  he  was  closely  imprisoned 
for  a month,  and  no  person  allowed  to  speak  w ith  him.  It  appears 
that  he  was  suspected  of  some  design  against  the  Pretender’s  life — 
a charge  of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  the  absolute 
falsehood  (2) ; and  he  was  set  at  liberty  with  every  possible  civility 
and  reparation.  The  English  Government,  however,  warmly 
resented  this  insult  to  an  English  subject,  and  it  was  for  some  lime 
doubtful  whether  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Byng  should  not  be 
directed  to  avenge  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1 7 1 9 Lord  Peterborough  was  at  Paris;  and 
though  neither  employed  nor  trusted  by  his  government,  resolved 
to  play  some  part  in  their  affairs.  He  contrived  to  enter  into  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whom  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  detach  from  the  cause  of  Alberoni,  in  order  to 
prevail  through  the  Duke  upon  his  niece,  the  .Queen  of  Spain.  To 
prevent  suspicion,  Peterborough  refused  to  proceed  in  person  to 
the  Duke’s  Court,  but  undertook  to  meet  an  accredited  agent  from 
Parma  at  Novi,  in  the  Piedmontese  Stales  (3).  There  a conference 
was  accordingly  held  ; and  there  Peterborough,  exerting  his  usual 
skill  and  meeting  his  usual  success,  obtained  that  letters  should  be 
immediately  despatched  to  Queen  Elizabeth  Farncse,  earnestly 
pressing  for  Alberoni’s  removal.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  Mar- 
quis Scolli  having  been  gained  by  a present  of  fifty  thousand  crowns 
from  the  Regent,  returned  to  Madrid  to  counterwork  his  late 
employer,  and  to  use  his  personal  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
Queen. 

AH  these  little  rills  of  intrigue,  when  they  flowed  together,  pro- 
duced an  irresistible  torrent.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, Alberoni  had  transacted  business  as  usual  with  the  King, 
and  seen  no  change  in  his  Majesty  ; but  next  morning  there  was 


(1)  Lady  Hervey  to  Mr*.  Howard,  June  7.  1745. 
Suffolk  Letter*. 

(*)  The  conduct  of  King  George'*  Government, 
as  regards  (lie  Pretender's  life,  was  not  only  above 
suspicion,  but  most  laudably  active.  I find,  for 
example.  In  Boyer's  Political  State,  1719,  vol.  il. 
p.  3U..  that  ••  Paul  Miller,  a private  trooper  In 
••  the  Horse  Grenadier*,  having  made  a proposal 
“ to  Mr.  Secretary  Cragg*  to  go  and  a*s«»»inate 
*•  the  Prelender.  v»n»  by  Mr.  Secretary's  warrant 
presently  taken  Into  custody  of  Mr.  Bill,  the 
**  Messenger  . and  the  matter  being  laid  before 
• the  Lords  Justices,  their  Excellencies  ordered 
“ that  he  should  Immediately  be  discharged  out 
‘ or  hi*  Majesty's  service,  and  proceeded  against 
•’  with  l he  utmost  a«veriiy.r 


(5)  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Novi, 
Nov.  *0.  1719.  Appendix,  vol.  il.  According  to 
San  Phclipe,  Lord  Peterborough  bad  been  re- 
quested by  the  Regent  lo  begin  this  negotiation, 
but  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  lo  have  proceeded 
solely  from  himself.  Dubois  writes  to  Staohopo 
(October  20.  1719.  Hardw  lcke  Papers,  vol.  xixvlll.), 
"My  Lord  Peterborough  e»l  en  liaison  aver. 

•*  loutc  sorte  de  gens II  peut  falre  peu  de  bleu 

*•  et  beaucoup  plus  de  inal  J'y  prcndral  garde 
••  sans  I effaroiichcr.  Jo  rends  tre*-hutnbles  grace* 
•*  a V.  Etc.  de  la  bonle  t|u'elle  a eu  de  m'avertlr 
••  de  sea  indiscretions." 
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put  into  his  hauds  a Royal  Decree  dismissing  him  from  all  his 
employments,  and  commanding  him  to  leave  Madrid  in  eight  days 
and  the  Spanish  territories  in  twenty -one.  All  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  the  King  or  Queen  were  in  vaiu ; and, 
though  permitted  to  write,  he  found  his  letter  unheeded.  He  was 
compelled  to  set  out  within  (he  lime  appointed,  and  had  the  furlh  r 
mortification  of  being  overtaken  at  Lcrida  by  an  oiliccr  sent  to 
search  for  papers  which  were  missing  from  the  public  offices, 
and  which  were  discovered  in  the  Cardinal's  baggage.  It  was, 
however,  some  consolation  to  him  before  his  departure,  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  and  hear  the  condolences  of  larger  and  more 
splendid  levees  than  had  ever  flocked  around  him  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  power.  Many  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  or  even 
opposed  him,  now  forgot  his  errors,  and  hastened  to  acknow  ledge 
his  services.  Such  conduct  the  Cardinal  himself  calls  a riddle  (1) ; 
but  it  is  familiar  to  the  Spaniards : their  noble  character  sel- 
dom bends  before  the  mighty,  and  never  turns  aside  from  the 
fallen ! 

Cardinal  Alberoni  pursued  his  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  long  and  checkered  life  ; at  first  in  exile  and 
concealment,  at  length  in  Papal  confidence  and  favour.  He  sur- 
vived till  175-2,  and  1 shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  him 
again  as  fomenting  the  discords  in  the  Pretender’s  family.  His 
attempt  against  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  was  still  mure 
unworthy;  and  even  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  brought 
no  advantage  commensurate  to  its  disgrace.  Rut  Alberoni  could 
never  remain  tranquil.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  superior  ta- 
lents were  often  conjoined  by  nature  with  a certain  restlessness 
which  compels  them  to  seek  out  for  themselves  some  employment. 
Few  men  w ho  could  be  useful  in  action  are  happy  in  retirement. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  that  the  dismissal  of  Albe- 
roni would  appease  the  Allied  Pow  ers,  and  obtain  more  favourable 
terms  of  peace.  In  reply  to  the  States-Gcneral,  Philip  still  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  proposals  lately  made  by  his  minister,  and  to 
refuse  bis  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances both  Stanhope  and  Dubois  saw  the  necessity  of  renewed 
exertions.  Stanhope  undertook  another  journey  to  Paris,  and  con- 
certed his  measures  with  the  French  and  the  Imperial  ministers; 
and  on  the  liHh  of  January,  1720,  was  signed  by  these  three  states- 
men a declaration,  binding  themselves  not  to  adroit  any  conditions 
contrary  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Immediately  afterwards 
Stanhope  despatched  Schaub,  his  confidential  secretary,  to  carry  a 
duplicate  of  this  declaration  to  Madrid  (2),  w hile  Dubois,  on  his 
part,  sent  directions  to  Marquis  Scotli,  Father  d'Aubenton,  and 
others  in  the  French  interest,  to  unite  their  exertions  with 


0)  bee  bis  Apology,  tiist.  Register,  I7ts.  p.  (i)  This  duplicate,  with  the  original  signature, 
* \ $ preferred  in  the  Uardwtche  Paper*,  rol.  uirii- 
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Schaub’s,  and  use  their  influence  over  Elizabeth.  The  struggle 
was  arduous,  from  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  with  the  Queen ; 
but  that  point  once  gained,  it  was  more  easy  for  her  to  prevail  with 
her  husband.  Some  difficulties  that  could  not  then  be  overcome 
were  eluded  by  referring  ihem  to  be  discussed  at  a future  congress, 
to  be  held  at  Cambray.  But  on  the  26th  of  January  Philip  issued 
a decree,  announcing  his  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and 
declaring  that  he  gave  peace  to  Europe  at  the  expense  of  his  rights 
and  possessions.  He  also  renewed  his  renunciations  of  the  French 
Crown,  and  promised  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia  within  six 
months — a condition  which  he  punctually  performed.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  orders  to  the  Marquis  De  Lcde  arrived  just  as 
the  two  armies,  drawn  out  in  front  of  Palermo,  were  in  motion 
against  each  other,  and  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a great  and 
decisive  battle.  Thus  was  that  unnecessary  bloodshed  success- 
fully averted : and  thus,  by  the  Grmncss,  skill,  and  union  of  the 
French  and  English  Governments,  and  especially  of  Stanhope  and 
Dubois,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a solid  and  happy  peace  for 
Europe,  w hich  endured  for  upw  ards  of  twelve  years. 

In  tfic  affairs  of  the  North  the  union  of  England  and  France  was 
no  less  salutary.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  new 
Queei^had  been  glad  to  conclude  a peace  with  George  the  First, 
and  to  yield  to  him  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ycrdcn.  Poland 
was  satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  King  Augustus.  Prussia 
also,  after  much  negotiation,  agreed  to  a suspension  of  arms,  ac- 
cepting Stettin  and  some  other  Swedish  territory.  But  the  Czar 
and  the  King  of  Denmark,  seeing  Sweden  drained  of  men  and 
money,  and  even  of  provisions  (1),  and  deprived  of  her  military 
ruler,  were  not  to  be  appeased  with  moderate  concessions,  and 
sought  for  the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  combined  with  that  of  the  Palais-Royal 
to  offer,  and  if  necessary  to  enforce,  Iheir  mediation  between  the 
warring  pow  ers.  Lord  Carteret,  a young  statesmen  of  the  highest 
promise,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Stockholm ; and  Sir  John  Norris, 
w ith  eleven  men-of  war,  sailed  for  the  Baltic.  Neither  the  Am- 
bassador nor  the  Admiral  could,  at  Grst,  prevail.  The  Russian 
fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sweden  with  dreadful  havoc,  burning 
above  a thousand  villages,  and  the  town  of  Ny hoping,  which,  next 
to  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  was  reckoned  llic  most  consider- 
able in  the  kingdom.  Remonstrances  and  threats  were  used  in 
vain ; and  at  length  Stanhope,  then  at  Hanover,  sent  orders  to 
Norris  to  treat  the  Russian  fleet  as  Byng  had  the  Spanish  (2). 


(I)  “ Outre  I'rpulaemom  d argent  oil  leaSuedoia 
*•  nr  trout ent,  lit  maiiquont  au**i  de  vlvres,  et 
••  l oo  noiu  mando  qu'il*  n on  ont  quo  pour  troia 
“ ou  quaire  moia  pour  lout  le  royaume.’  (Stan- 
hope to  Dubois  llano vor.  July  31,  1719.  Hard- 
uickc  Papers,  tol.  naiii  ) 


ft)  " La  Surd©  n’a  dono  pin*  d’autro  irwonrre 
“ quo  noire  eacadre  et  ell©  en  convlent.  Avec  )es 
•*  quatra \aiMcaux  qui  doirent  iocossammeut  join- 
“ dr©  noire  Aralral.  11  on  aura  quin*©.  ©t  pourni 
*•  que  la  Sufde  ©n)ait  « ou  8,  nous  hasarderon*  un 
“ combat,  quoique  uous  no  aoyons  paa  tans  ap- 
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The  Admiral  consequently  effected  his  junction  with  the  Swedish 
mcn  of-war  atCarlscroon,  and  was  proceeding  in  search  of  their 
enemy,  when  the  Czar,  alarmed  at  this  combination,  and  finding 
the  intention  serious,  hastily  recalled  his  fleet.  Still,  however, 
he  brooded  over  future  victories,  and  entertained  no  thoughts  of 
peace.  The  Danes,  being  weaker,  appeared  more  reasonable. 
They  bad  already  taken  Marstrand,  and  threatened  Gothenburg, 
when  the  interference  of  England  forced  them  to  desist,  and  to 
conclude  a treaty,  accepting  a sum  of  money  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  conquests  (1).  And  thus,  in  1720,  of  the  five  Powers  leagued 
against  Sweden,  none  except  the  Czar  remained  in  arms. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  negotiations,’  either  with 
Spain  or  Sweden,  were  carried  on  without  frequent  rubs  and  jars 
from  the  Hanoverian  faction.  A letter  of  Graggs  at  this  period 
lifts  up  a corner  of  the  veil  which  the  loyalty  of  the  ministers 
hung  over  the  frailties  of  the  favourites.  He  inveighs  most  se- 
verely against  the  undue  power  and  selfish  views  of  IScrnsdorf,  and 
the  extreme  rapacity  of  all  the  Germans.  “ It  is  incredible,”  he 
adds, what  prejudice  all  these  sales  of  offices  do  to  the  king's 
“ service;  for,  to  complete  our  misfortunes,  I have  remarked  that 
•*  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  or  circumstances — Jacobites, 
“ Tories,  Papists,  at  the  Exchange  or  in  the  Church,  by  land  or 
“ by  sea,  during  the  session  or  in  the  recess;  nothing  is  obje^pd  to, 

“ provided  there  is  money You  sec  that  at  the  rale  we  arc  now 

“ going  on,  Lord  Stanhope  is  on  the  point  of  resigning  every  day. 
“ It  is  possible  that  his  friends  may  continue  in  out  of  pure  res- 
“ pect  to  the  King,  but  without  hoping  to  do-the  least  good  (2).” 
There  is  certainly  much  passion  and  exaggeration  in  this  picture ; 
but  still  Lord  Chesterfield’s  bitter  sarcasm  was  not  quite  without 
some  pretext,  w hen  he  said  some  years  afterwards,  “ If  we  have 
“ a mind  effectually  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from  ever  oblain- 
“ ing  this  crow  n,  we  should  make  him  Elector  of  Hanover,  for 
“ the  people  of  England  will  never  fetch  anottier  King  from 
“ thence  (3)!” 

King  George  arrived  in  London  from  his  German  states  on  the 
1 Alh  of  November,  and  opened  Parliament  in  person  nine  days 
afterwards.  The  first  and  most  important  measure  of  the  session 
was  the  celebrated  Peerage  Bill,  which  had  already  been  brought 
forward  in  the  previous  winter;  but  which  I have  not  noticed  till 
now,  in  order  to  present  a more  clear  and  connected  account  of  it. 

The  creation  of  twelve  Peers  to  establish  a majority  for  the 
Court  had  been  justly  reprobated  in  Lord  Oxford’s  administration, 

“ prehension  qae  le*  frtnoi*  no  vlennent  an  sc-  Srhauh.  Oct.  13.  1719.  Hartlwickc  Paper*.  »ol. 
“ tour*  des  Ruvwa  " (Staubope  lo  Dubois,  July  mvli.j 

31. 1719.)  (•)  Secretary  f.raggs  lo  Mr.  Srhatib.  June  V). 

(1)“  s.  M.  Da  noise  qui  na  pa»  un  ducat  pour  17|fl.  Appendix 
• defrayer  ses  besoins.  est-ll  encore  capable  d«  fJ)  H Walpole’s  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Matin.  Decent  - 
4 refuser  tie  bonnes  nomine* *»  SI  on  augment*  la  her  9.  17*1. 

dose  ne  le  je  croiral  jamais4  ’ (Craggs  to 
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and  had  formed  an  article  in  his  impeachment.  The  punishment 
of  the  wrongdoer  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  multitude ; but 
reflecting  men  would  naturally  consider  whether  any  means  existed 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  wrong,  or  whether  the  danger 
might  not  be  more  tolerable  than  the  remedy.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  that  outrage  which  tirst  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  li- 
miting the  King’s  prerogative  in  the  creation  of  Peers.  But  this, 
like  other  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  might 
perhaps  have  remained  dormant  for  a considerable  time,  had  it 
not  been  quickened  by  the  personal  difficulties  and  fears  of  Mi- 
nisters. The  German  favourites,  hungering  for  titles  and  honours, 
were  constantly  pressing  to  repeal  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  a restraint  upon  new  creations  of  Peers  would 
have  been  very  useful  as  a further  and  final  barrier  against  their 
selfish  ambition.  A still  more  powerful  motive  was  supplied  by 
the  unhappy  division  in  the  ltoyal  family.  The  exasperation  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some  incautious  expressions  ascribed  to 
him,  made  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  apprehend  his  measures  on 
coming  to  the  throne;  and  Sunderland  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
Lord  Midleton,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when  attempting  to 
persuade  him,  that  “ ridiculous  not  to  say  mad  tilings  would  he 
“ done  incase  of  a certain  event  (1).”  i\or  was  it  expected  that 
the  measure  would  encounter  any  very  formidable  opposition. 
The  King  was  easily  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  son,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  arbitrary  views  on  bis  own  part,  to  consent  to 
relinquish  this  great  branch  of  the  Royal  prerogative;  in  fact,  he 
gave  the  measure  not  merely  his  cold  consent,  but  his  hearty  con- 
currence. The  Lords,  it  was  thought,  would  readily  pass  a 
measure  which  so  highly  raised  their  individual  importance.  In 
the  Commons  the  Tories  would  no  doubt  oppose  it ; but  the  Whigs 
had  a vast  majority ; and  the  chief  members  of  that  party,  w he- 
ther in  office  or  in  opposition,  had  repeatedly  inveighed  against  the 
unconstitutional  measure  of  Lord  Oxford,  and  urged  that  the 
Crown  ought  in  future  to  be  debarred  from  a prerogative  which 
bad  once  so  seriously  endangered  (he  liberties,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Europe.  It  was  therefore  with  no  unreasonable  con- 
fidence of  victory,  that  the  measure  was  proposed. 

On  the  28lh  of  February  the  Duke,  of  Somerset,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Peer,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Girds  to  this 
subject,  and  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  intended  bill.  He  was  se- 
conded by  the  Duke  ofArgyle,  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Two  days  afterwards  Lord  Stanhope  brought  down  a message  from 
the  King,  that  “ His  Majesty  has  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  the 
‘‘  Peerage  of  the  whole  kingdom  upon  such  a foundation  as  may 
“ secure  the  freedom  and  constitution  of  Parliament  iu  all  future 


(I)  Lon)  Mldleton'i  Minutes,  Coxo'f  Walpole. 
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“ ages,  that  he  is  willing  his  prerogative  stand  not  in  the  way  of 
“ so  great  and  necessary  a work.”  Accordingly  on  the  3d  of 
March,  the  Lords,  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  discussed 
eleven  resolutions,  which  were  proposed  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
future  bill.  By  these  it  was  provided,  that  the  English  Peers  should 
not  be  increased  beyond  six  of  their  present  number,  with  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Princes  of  the  blood ; that  for  every  extinction 
there  might  be  a new  creation ; that  no  peerages  should  hereafter 
be  granted  for  any  longer  tenure  than  to  the  grantee,  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body ; that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective  Peers 
from  Scotland,  the  King  should  name  twenty-five  as  hereditary 
from  that  part  of  the  kingdom ; and  that  this  number,  on  the  fai- 
lure of  heirs  male,  should  be  supplied  from  the  remaining  Scotch 
Peers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  debate  which  arose  upon  this  plan 
seems  to  have  turned  exclusively  upon  the  Scotch  portion  of  it. 
laird  Cowper  forcibly  argued  that  “what  was  intended  to  be  done 
“ with  relation  to  the  Scottish  Peerage  was  a manifest  violation  of 
“ the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  the  highest  piece  of  injustice;  arid  that 
“ the  Scottish  Peers  who  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of 
“ the  twenty-five  hereditary  would  be  in  a worse  condition  than 
“ any  other  subject,  since  they  would  be  neither  representing  nor 
“ represented.”  On  the  other  part,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Dukes 
of  Roxburgh  and  Montrose,  “ that  the  settling  the  Peerage  in  the 
“ manner  proposed  was  rather  a benefit  than  a disadvantage  to  the 
“ Scottish  peerage,  w hose  representatives  were  thereby  increased 
“by  nine;  and  as  for  those  Peers  who,  for  the  present,  would  be 
“ excluded,  they  w ould  afterwards  have  a chance  to  come  in  upon 
“ failure  of  any  of  the  twenty-five.”  Lord  Townshcnd,  the  leader 
of  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  and  Lord  Nottingham,  who  guided  a 
small  section  of  the  Tories,  both  declared  that  they  were  not 
against  limiting  the  Peerage,  but  only  against  the  doing  it  in  a 
manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  unjust;  and  in  fact,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  Scotch  clauses  were  by  no  means  required  for 
the  general  object  of  the  bill.  On  a division,  however,  the  entire 
resolutions  were  carried  by  83  votes  against  30. 

A bill  on  these  principles  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  it 
passed  through  most  of  its  stages  without  further  opposition.  But 
a considerable  ferment  had  meanwhile  arisen  out  of  doors ; and  on 
the  14th  of  April,  the  day  appointed  for  the  third  reading,  Stan- 
hope declared,  “ that  this  bill  had  made  a great  noise  and  raised 
“ strange  apprehensions ; and  since  the  design  of  it  had  been  so 
“ misrepresented,  and  so  misunderstood  that  it  was  likely  to  meet 
“ with  great  opposition  in  the  other  House,  he  thought  it  advisable 
“ to  let  that  matter  lie  still  till  a more  proper  opportunity.”  The 
bill  was  accordingly  dropped  for  that  Session,  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  reviving  it  in  the  next. 
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During  this  interval  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  neither  the 

friends  nor  the  adversaries  of  the  hill  were  idle.  An  eager  war  of 
pens  had  already  begun.  One  of  the  pamphlets  against  the  mea- 
sure was  written  by  Walpole;  but  the  palms  of  this  political  con- 
troversy were  undoubtedly  borne  away  by  Addison  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Steele  on  the  other.  Addison  supported  the  bill  in  a 
paper  called  “ The  Old  Whig  ; ” a pow  erful  argument,  and  his  last 
dying  effort,  for  be  expired  not  many  weeks  afterwards.  He  was 
ably  answered  by  Steele,  under  the  name  of  the  “Plebeian;”  Ad- 
dison rejoined  ; and  it  is  painful  to  find  that  these  tw  o accomplished 
friends,  after  such  long  and  cordial  intimacy,  should  be  not  mere- 
ly estranged  in  sentiment,  but  indulge  in  personal  reflections  on 
each  other.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Old  Whig  to  show  that  in 
ancient  times  no  such  unlimited  prerogative  of  creating  Peers  had 
been  vested  in  the  Crown — that  the  abuse  of  that  prerogative  in 
the  late  reign  called  aloud  for  its  limitation — and  that  the  Com- 
mons would  be  more  truly  independent,  and  less  liable  to  corrupt 
influence,  w hen  the  Crown  could  no  longer  hold  out  to  their  chief 
members  a prospect  of  hereditary  honours.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Plebeian  proved  that  the  oill  tended  to  establish  an  unmitigated 
aristocracy,  and  pointed  out  the  evils  attendant  on  that  form  of  go- 
vernment The  subject  appears  of  so  much  constitutional  impor- 
tance, that  the  reader  w ill  perhaps  forgive  me  for  offering  some 
thoughts  both  on  the  question  itself,  and  on  the  true  principle  and 
object  of  the  Peerage. 

Even  in  very  early  stages  of  society,  the  evils  of  pure  despotism 
and  of  pure  democracy  were  severely  felt,  and  found  to  be  nearly 
akin.  The  same  violent  bursts  of  passion,  the  same  sudden  changes 
of  purpose,  and  the  same  blind  fondness  for  favourites,  which 
are  the  vices  of  a single  tyrant,  were  seen  no  less  to  prevail  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  sovereign  people.  “When  once  democracy,” 
says  Thucydides,  “became  unrestrained  at  Athens,  rival  statesmen 
“ applied  themselves  only  to  please  the  multitude,  and  let  go  the 
“ care  of  the  commonwealth  (1).”  In  absolute  monarchies,  likew  ise, 
men  looked  rather  to  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  than  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  was  felt  the  necessity 
of  some  check,  and  in  both  cases  was  soon  established  an  assembly 
of  chief  men  to  take  some  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  give 
moderation  and  steadiness  to  the  government. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  institution  has  in  different 
states  proceeded  on  quite  opposite  principles.  In  free  cities  the 
original  intention  has  been  to  give  increased  authority  to  old  age. 
This  idea  will  be  found  to  run  throughout,  and  the  titles  Gerontes, 
Senators,  Patricians,  Presbyters,  Signory,  Aldermen,  have  all  the 
same  primitive  meaning.  In  early  stages  of  society,  when  all  men 

(I)  Bill.  Ilk.  II.  c.  <1.  _ 
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arc  equally  uneducated,  age  and  experience  "would  of  course  pos- 
sess much  more  value  than  when  mental  cultivation  may  some- 
times raise  a schoolboy  of  sixteen  above  a ploughman  of  sixty. 

In  conquered  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  follow- 
ers of  the  conqueror,  dividing  the  lands  amongst  themselves  or 
holding  military  fiefs  for  life,  have  commonly  formed  an  assembly 
as  a check  upon  absolute  power.  This  assembly  was  composed, 
not  on  the  principle  of  seniority  or  superior  wisdom,  but  on  the 
principle  cither  of  military  courage  or  of  a large  stake  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Such  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  kingdoms  that 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire ; such  was  the  case  also 
with  the  Norman  rulers  of  England. 

But  though  these  institutions  have  sprung  from  such  opposite 
origins,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  all  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  Though  neither  the  wisdom  of  age  nor  courage  in  the  field 
have  ever  been  thought  hereditary  qualities,  yet  the  hereditary 
principle  has  nearly  every  where  prevailed  over  the  elective.  The 
modes  have  indeed  been  very  various.  In  many  cases  where  the 
hereditary  principle  was  not  established  by  law,  it  has  been  adopted 
in  practice.  In  many  others  it  was  favoured  by  the  law  of  al- 
lowing the  Senators  to  fill  up  their  vacancies  by  officers  (and  such 
were  the  Roman  Censors  (1)  of  their  own  body.  Sometimes  a right 
of  primogeniture  has  been  acknowledged,  sometimes  there  has 
been  an  equal  enjoyment  but  a perpetual  inalienability  of  the 
family  estates.  In  England  the  elder  son  is  usually  expected  to 
marry,  in  Venice  it  was  the  younger  (2).  These,  however,  are 
only  different  means  to  a common  end— the  hereditary  transmission 
of  power. 

The  reason  why  this  should  be  is  apparent  even  from  so  slight  a 
sketch  as  I have  given.  If  a Senate  be  intended  as  a check  on  Kings 
or  on  multitudes,  it  follows  that  to  have  all  its  members  appointed 
cither  by  the  prerogative  of  the  King  or  by  the  election  of  the  mul- 
titude, is  to  recur  to  that  very  power  which  it  was  wished  to  control. 
It  is  to  change  the  operation  hut  not  to  diminish  the  force  of  a 
single  or  a many-headed  tyranny.  Thus  therefore  he  who  desires 
to  see  an  Upper  House  chosen  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the 
Crow  n for  life,  seems  to  me  utterly  to  mistake  the  true  origin  and 
object  of  the  institution  itself. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  this  hereditary  principle  there  was 
never,  perhaps,  a higher  testimony  nor  a more  striking  illustration 
than  that  w hich  was  given,  in  his  later  days,  by  one  of  the  great 

(1)  " Let  *6nals  ntpnbllcalns  conslltn6s  avee  la  boa  over,  quite  certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  an- 
" pcnsCo  toujour*  dominanto  d«  la  pcrpetiille.  ont  elent  families  In  erery  generation,  always  bc- 
“ cn  general  nntoris*s  a so  roomier  eux-m6-  came  members  of  lhat  assembly. 

“ me*.  tanlAt  par  un  scrnliu  ontro  tous  lo*  mom-  (t)  **  On  a remarque  quoraremont  les  YlnlUens 
'*  bres,  tantftt  par  I'flectlon  do  quclques  oflirlers  " clevalenth  la  dignity  ducalo  on  hotnmo  ayant 

“ tires  do  lours  corps , tcls  quo  les  Contours.''  “ encore  sa  femme De  la  1'usafa  do  no  marior 

(Klsmondl.  de  rtflement  Aristorralique.)  Without  “ ordinairement  quo  les  cadets  dans  les  gra  rules 
plunging  into  that  difficult  and  much  debated  sub-  " malsons.”  (Uaru,  Hist,  do  Venise,  ch.  xixix.  yoI. 
ject.  the  admission  into  the  Roman  Senate,  It  is.  II.  p.  >67.) 
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masters  over  mankind.  t:  I have  heard  Napoleon,”  says  M.  dc 
Sismondi,  “ observe  during  the  Hundred  Days,  that  government 
“ might  be  compared  to  sailing.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two 
“ elements  before  your  ship  can  sail.  You  must,  in  like  manner, 

“ have  two  elements  before  you  can  direct  the  vessel  of  the  State, 

“ so  that  you  may  have  a stay  in  the  one  against  the  other.  You 
“ can  never  direct  a balloon,  because  floating  as  it  does  in  a single 
“ clement  you  have  no  point  d’appui  to  withstand  the  storms  which 
“ agitate  that  element.  Thus  also  there  can  be  no  point  d’appci, 

“ no  possibility  of  direction,  in  pure  democracy ; but  when  com- 
“ bined  with  aristocracy,  you  may  work  the  one  element  against 
the  other,  and  steer  the  vessel  by  their  different  powers  (1).” 
Inheritance  is  therefore  a fundamental  and  necessary  principle 
of  the  Peerage.  But  it  has,  I conceive,  another  principle  not  less 
fundamental, — that  this  assembly  should  always  be  recruited  by 
the  most  eminent  warriors,  statesmen,  and  lawyers  of  every  age. 
It  is  this  constant  influx  that  keeps  the  current  clear,  and  prevents 
it  from  degenerating  into  a torpid  and  stagnant  pool.  Without 
such  accessions,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords 
neither  could  nor  should  exist.  The  limitations  proposed  by 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  would,  indeed,  have  increased  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  Lords  for  a season  ; but  would,  most  surely, 
by  impairing  their  utility,  have  undermined  their  foundation  and 
produced  their  downfall.  The  Peers,  shut  up  in  inaccessible  . 
dignity,  would  have  learnt  to  look  down  on  him  whom  even  the 
highest  services  could  not  raise  to  an  equality  with  themselves, 
unless  by  the  previous  extinction  of  one  of  their  own  number. 
The  aspiring  soldier  or  statesman  would  have  lost  one  great  motive 
for  exertion.  Even  a Nelson  could  no  longer  have  expected  the 
same  honours  which  had  formerly  rewarded  an  Anson  or  a Hawke. 
In  many  minds  a sense  of  emulation  would  be  altogether  deadened. 
Many  others  (for  such  will  always  be  the  case  with  men  of  genius), 
finding  that  they  could  not  rise  to  dignity  by  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  would  attempt  to  rise  over  those  institutions,  and  become 
noisy  agitators  instead  of  useful  citizens.  What  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  continued  usefulness  and  authority  of  the  British  Peerage  ? 
— what  has  kept  it  firm  and  unshaken  while  so  many  neighbouring 
aristocracies  have  tottered  to  decay,  or  fallen  before  political  con- 
vulsions? It  is  because  their  families  are  constantly  coming  from 
the  people  and  returning  to  the  people  ?— they  have  been  an  [in- 
stitution, not  a caste — not  a separate  and  jealous  oligarchy,  like 
that  of  Venice,  asserting  for  themselves  and  for  all  their  descendants 
an  inborn  superiority  over  their  brother  men.  With  us,  how  many 
sons  of  ploughmen  or  of  weavers,  ennobled  for  their  services,  sit 

(1)  6m  ■ essay  by  W.  do  Sismondi,  bare  alio  read  with  p-eat  pleasure  and  Instruction 

“ Du  Prince  dons  le*  Pays  Llbros."  published  In  his  Essay  sur  l'Elcmenl  Arlslocrallqne,  la  Ibeaamo 
the  Rerun  *ens.  d'ticon.  PoUt.  October,  1W3.  1 periodical,  July  and  August.  1*M. 
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side  by  side  with  the  loftiest  of  the  Somersets  and  Howards!  With 
us  the  younger  children  of  the  Peer  return  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
moners, and  his  grandchildren  merge  again  completely  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  true  principle  of  usefulness  and 
vitality  in  the  British  Peerage;  and  he  who  would  limit  its  number, 
is  as  much  its  enemy  and  the  country’s,  as  ho  who  endeavours  to 
sap  its  hereditary  honours. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ring’s  power  of  increasing  the  Peerage  might 
be  stretched  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  for  a factious  purpose,  so 
as  utterly  to  overthrow  the  Constitution.  But  many  other  branches 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  are,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  abuse  and 
encroachment.  Yet,  we  look  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ministers 
as  in  almost  every  case  a sufficient  barrier ; and  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Judges,  “ such  public  oppressions  as  lend  to 
“ dissolve  the  Constitution  are  cases  which  the  law  will  not,  out 
“ of  decency,  suppose,  being  incapable  of  distrusting  those  whom 
“ it  has  invested  with  any  part  of  the  supreme  power,  since  such 
“ distrust  would  render  the  exercise  of  that  power  precarious  and 
“ impracticable  (1).”  I may  add,  that  while  the  advantages  of  the 
King’s  prerogative  to  create  Peers  are  constant  and  unceasing,  the 
danger  of  its  abuse  is  extremely  rare.  During  the  peaceful  reigns  of 
the  four  Georges  such  an  idea  was  never  at  any  moment  entertained 
by  any  statesman.  It  was  reserved  for  the  tumultuous  times  which 
preceded  and  which  followed  them.  And  on  the  whole,  I would 
no  more  forego  the  beneiits  of  the  Royal  prerogative  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  misuse  than  I would  prohibit  navigation  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  shipwrecks ! 

For  these  reasons  I believe  that  the  Peerage  Bill  of  1719  was  a 
narrow-minded,  violent,  and  baneful  measure,  founded  on  mistaken 
principles,  and  tending  to  dangerous  results.  If  it  be  asked  on 
whom  the  blame  of  having  planned  it  should  mainly  rest,  it  will 
be  found  stated  by  most  of  the  later  writers,  such  as  Coxc  (2),  that 
the  measure  was  projected  by  Lord  Sunderland.  That  statesman 
certainly  pressed  the  bill  with  great  warmth,  and  had  a stronger 
interest  in  it,  since  the  animosity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  espe- 
cially and  personally  levelled  at  himself  amongst  the  Ministers.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  I am  bound  not  to  omit  that,  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  Lord  Stanhope  was  attacked  as 
the  projector  of  the  measure ; and  that  amidst  the  unpopularity 
of  ttie  Bill,  the  charge  was  never  denied  by  himself  or  by  his 
friends. 

If  we  next  inquire  to  whom  the  praise  of  defeating  this  measure 
is  most  due,  there  can  I think  bo  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  almost 
solelyand  exclusively  to  Walpole.  We  learn  from  Speaker  Onslow, 
that  when  the  Whip  in  opposition  held  a meeting  at  Devonshire 

(I)  BtarktbMM'i  Comment.,  book  I.  ck  It  Soe  <« ) Memoir*  of  Walpole,  rot  p.  lie. 
tleo  book  It.  rh.  U.  mci.  1. 
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House  during  the  recess  to  consider  the  course  they  should  pursue 
upon  this  subject,  the  whole  body  appeared  either  favourable  to 
the  bill  or  despairing  of  any  successful  opposition  to  it.  Very 
many  considered  it  as  a sound  Whig  measure  to  restrain  a preroga- 
tive against  which  they  themselves  had  repeatedly  inveighed,  and 
protested  that  they  could  not  with  any  show  of  decency  oppose  it. 
Lord  Townshend  himself  had  already  in  the  House  of  Lords  ap- 
proved its  principle,  and  several  other  Peers  were  not  averse  to 
the  increased  importance  which  it  would  confer  upon  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
bill  should  be  permitted  to  pass  without  opposition.  Walpole  alono 
stood  firm.  He  declared  that  this  was  the  only  point  on  which 
they  could  harass  the  Government  w ith  effect,  and  that  he  saw  a 
spirit  rising  against  it  amongst  the  usual  supporters  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  especially  the  independent  country  gentlemen. 
One  of  these,  he  said,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
overheard  declaring  to  another  with  many  oaths,  that  though  his 
estate  was  no  more  than  800/.  a year,  and  though  he  had  no  pre- 
tension to  the  Peerage  for  himself,  yet  he  would  never  consent  to 
the  injustice  of  a perpetual  exclusion  to  his  family.  “ Such  a 
“ sentiment,”  added  Walpole  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  foresight, 
“ cannot  fail  to  make  its  way.  It  will  have  a strong  effect  upon 
“ the  whole  body  of  country  gentlemen;  and  for  my  part  I am 
“ determined  that  if  deserted  by  my  party  on  this  question,  I will 
“ singly  stand  forth  and  oppose  it.”  Walpole’s  declaration  pro- 
duced much  altercation  and  resentment,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  shake  lus  purpose  ; but  finding  him  firm,  his  friends  gra- 
dually came  round  to  his  opinion,  and  at  length  agreed  to  act  with 
him  as  a body — to  take  no  division  on  the  ministerial  project  in  the 
Lords,  but  to  resist  it  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  23d  of  November,  the 
Peerage  Bill  was  announced  by  the  follow  ing  expressions  of  the 
King’s  Speech  r — “As  I can  truly  affirm  that  no  prince  was  ever 
“ more  zealous  to  increase  his  own  authority  than  I am  to  per- 
“ petuate  the  liberty  of  my  people,  i hope  you  will  think  of  all 
“ proper  methods  to  establish  and  transmit  to  your  posterity  the 
“ freedom  of  our  happy  Constitution,  and  particularly  to  secure 
“ that  part  which  is  most  liable  to  abuse.  1 value  myself  upon 
“ being  the  first  who  hath  given  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ; 

and  I must  recommend  to  you  to  complete  those  measures  which 
“ remained  imperfect  the  last  Session.”  Two  days  afterwards  the 
bill  was  brought  forw  ard  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Government,  probablv  be- 
cause the  Duke  being  a vehement  Tory,  his  support  might  be  ex  - 
pected  to  gain  some  votes  from  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  measure  was  the  same  as  that  proposed  last  Session  ; but  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  Commons,  the  Ministers  engaged  to  their 
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friends  that  in  ease  of  the  bill  passing  the  Lords  would  consent  to 
part  with  their  privilege  of  Sc.andai.cm  magnatcm,  and  permit  the 
Commons  to  administer  an  oath,  and  lhat  the  King  would  give  up 
the  prerogative  of  pardoning  after  an  impeachment — “ mere 
“ trifles,”  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  “in  comparison  with  Iheinnovation 
“ projected  (1).” 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Peerage  Bill  appears  to 
have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  Lords  (except  a speech  from 
Earl  Cowper),  and  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  a very  few 
days.  But  far  different  was  its  reception  in  the  Commons.  On  the 
8th  of  December,  it  having  been  read  a second  time,  the  debate  was 
taken  on  the  question,  “ That  this  bill  be  committed.”  The  fate 
of  the  British  Constitution  seemed  to  hang  suspended  in  the  ba- 
lance. On  the  ministerial  side,  the  chief  speeches  were  those  of 
Craggs,  Lechmcrc,  and  Aislabie ; and  though  scarcely  any  parti- 
culars are  preserved  of  them,  we  find  them  called  by  high  authority 
“very  able  performances  (2).”  Amongst  the  adversaries  of  the 
bill,  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  Steele  were  as  powerfully  shown, 
and  more  fully  reported.  But  by  far  the  most  splendid  speech  on 
that  occasion  was  that  of  Walpole  ; and  it  may,  in  fact,  be  doubled 
if  any  harangue  of  so  much  eloquence  and  effect  had  ever  yet  been 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; whether  we  judge  of  it  by  the 
impression  which  we  are  told  it  produced,  or  by  that  which  the 
records  of  it  make  upon  ourselves  (3).  He  began  with  great  spirit : 
“ That  the  usual  path  to  the  temple  of  honour  had  been  through 
“ the  temple  of  virtue;  but,  by  this  bill,  it  was  now  to  be  only 
“ through  the  sepulchre  of  a dead  ancestor.”  He  inveighed 
against  Stanhope,  “who,”  he  said,  “having  got  into  (he  House 
of  Peers,  is  now  desirous  to  shut  the  door  after  him ; ” he 
touched  with  infinite  caution  and  address  on  the  unhappy  breach 
in  the  Royal  family ; he  drew  a striking  picture  of  the  evils  and 
injustice  of  the  Scotch  clauses  of  the  bill.  In  his  skilful  hands 
an  argument  was  derived  even  from  his  own  party  tactics,  that 
no  division  should  be  taken  in  the  other  House ; “ for  surely,” 
he  urged,  “ the  great  unanimity  with  which  this  bill  has  passed 
“ the  Lords  ought  to  inspire  some  jealousy  in  the  Commons.” 
On  the  dangers  to  the  constitution  and  to  freedom  he  enlarged 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  truth : “ That  this  bill  will  secure 
“ the  liberty  of  Parliament  I totally  deny;  it  will  only  secure  a 
“ great  preponderance  to  the  Peers,  and  form  them  into  a com- 
“ pact  impenetrable  phalanx.” — “In  this  strain,”  (says  Speaker 
Onslow,  “ he  bore  down  every  thing  before  him.”  The  effect  was 
apparent  in  the  triumphant  result  of  the  division,  when  the  Mi- 
ni CoortlL  Hl*t.  toI.  III.  p.  3ti.  For  the  Induce-  (8)  Walpole',  reported  speech  «a>  In  trait  roes 
meat  held  out  t.y  Minister. . sec  Lord  Midleton's  euro  . .implied  from  hi,  own  memoranda  (Cole's 
Minutes  Cole's  Walpole,  tot.  II.  p.  17X.  Walpole,  sol.  1.  p.  Its.)  The  same,  I suspect,  vas 

(>)  speaker  Otulow  s Remarks.  also  the  case  with  Stacie  s. 
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nistcrshad  only  177  votes  and  the  Opposition  269.  I ought  not 
to  omit  that  very  many  of  those  whose  personal  interest  was  sup- 
posed to  be  promoted  by  this  bill  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  it, 
and  that  the  majority  comprised  the  heirs  of  not  a few  such  fa- 
milies as  Compton,  Dcvcrcux,  and  Willoughby.  To  signalise  their 
victory,  the  prevailing  party  immediately  moved  “That  this  hill  be 
“ rejected,”  which  they  carried  without  resistance. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  signal  and  thorough  a defeat  of 
Ministers  does  not  appear  to  have  loosened  their  hold  of  office,  nor 
lost  them  a general  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. , I cannot 
discover  that  their  parliamentary  power  afterwards  was  at  all  less 
sure  and  steady  than  before.  So  hopeless,  indeed,  seemed  the 
prospect  of  overthrowing  them  that,  as  we  shall  find,  Walpole,  a 
few  mouths  afterwards,  consented  to  accept  a subordinate  office 
under  them,  and  became  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  while  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Townshend  to  be  named  President  of  the  Council. 
The  Ministers,  on  their  part,  were  of  course  no  less  rejoiced  than 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a statesman  so  far  superior  to  any 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  previously  amongst  them.  But 
it  appears  that  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  had  by  no  means  relin- 
quished their  darling  project  of  the  Peerage  Bill ; that  they  intended 
to  revive  it  at  a more  favourable  opportunity ; and  that  Walpole,  on 
accepting  office,  was  induced  to  relax  his  opposition  to  it.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  passage  in  a letter  from  Craggs  to  Stan- 
hope at  Hanover “ Mr.  Walpole  goes  into  Norfolk  next  week 
“ for  the  summer.  He  was  very  ekplicit  to  me  two  days  ago 
“ about  the  Scotch  part  of  the  Peerage  Bill,  which  he  will  be 
“ for  (1).”  It  seems  then  that  the  Scotch  clauses,  against  which 
Walpole  had  inveighed  so  eloquently  in  December,  1719,  were 
secure  of  his  support  in  July,  1720,  and  that  he  had  unworthily 
bartered  his  principles  for  power.  He  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tinued more  steady  in  opposing  the  other  parts  of  the  measure; 
but  still  I am  of  opinion,  that  had  not  the  South  Sea  disaster  inter- 
vened, and  the  deaths  of  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  so  speedily 
followed  in  succession,  the  Peerage  Bill,  no  doubt  with  some 
changes  and  modifications,  but  still  with  the  same  pernicious 
tendency,  would  have  been  again  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  such  a case  I hope,  however,  that  it  would  have  been 
again  rejected  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(O  Cockpit,  July  «.  17*0.  SUtuhopo  I'opcra,  and  Coxa's  MSS. 
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In  the  spring  of  1720,  the  administration  of  Lord  Stanhope  had 
attained  a high  pilch  of  success  and  renown.  By  negotiation,  he 
had  driven  Alboroni  from  Madrid  ; by  force,  the  Spaniards  from 
Sicily.  The  authority  of  the  Regent  had  been  secured  in  France, 
and  iiis  friendship  with  England  confirmed ; and  some  fresh  difficul- 
ties which  arose  after  Stanhope  had  left  Paris  in  January,  were 
adjusted  by  another  journey  of  that  Minister  in  March.  At  the 
same  time  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  been  brought  into  a concert 
of  measures,  and  the  ancient  alliance  renewed  With  the  Dutch. 
In  the  North,  the  confederacy  against  Sweden  had  been  success- 
fully broken ; Prussians,  Danes,  and  Poles  were  disarmed  ; and 
the  languid  hostilities  which  the  Czar  still  continued  from  his  want 
of  temper,  must,  it  was  evident,  speedily  terminate  from  his  want 
of  support  (1).  The  Jacobites  could  no  longer  fix  their  station,  or 
conduct  their  intrigues,  on  the  neighbouring  coasts ; an  edict  for 
their  total  banishment  from  France  had  been  granted  to  Stan- 
hope at  Paris  (2).  The  Pretender  had  not  left  him  a single  great 
power  to  aiTord  him  aid  or  countenance,  and  was  reduced  to 
vague  hopes  and  empty  premises — to  the  prophecies  of  monks  or 
the  dreams  of  exiles!  Thus,  therefore,  the  exertions  of  Stanhope 
had  happily  restored  peace  throughout  Europe ; and  it  was  by 
pursuing  his  policy,  and  treading  in  his  footsteps,  that  Walpole 
afterwards  preserved  this  blessing  for  so  many  years. 

At  home,  the  prospect  for  Stanhope  was  not  less  cheering.  He 
had  risen  to  much  the  highest  place  in  the  Royal  confidence ; a 
fact  so  well  understood,  that  we  find  it  publicly  mentioned  in  some 
foreign  State  Papers  of  this  period  (3).  The  defeat  on  the  Peerage 
Bill  hai  not  shaken  him  or  Sunderland  ; they  w ere  not  less  strong 
with  Parliament;  they  were  not  less  trustee!  by  the  King;  and 
the  party  of  Walpole,  hopeless  of  overthrowing,  consented  to  join 
them.  This  junction  was  on  far  from  equal  terms.  It  made  no 
change  at  all  in  the  measures,  and  but  little  in  the  men.  Walpole 
rcccivt  J no  higher  place  than  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (out  of  the 
Cabinet),  nor  Townshcnd  than  President  of  the  Council;  while 
Metliuan  was  satisfied  with  an  office  in  the  Royal  Household  (4). 

(1)  The  Peace  of  Xystad  between  Rnsila  nnd  (4)  The  Taranoies  were  made  by  tlic  Duke  of 
Sweden  was  signed  August,  1721.  (Dumont,  Stippl.  Kent,  the  Karl  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr  Boson  wen.  The 
Corps  Diplom.  tol.  Till.  part.  ?.  p.  rw.)  latter  til  rewarded  wlUt  ihe  titlo  of  Viscount 

(1)  In  March,  1720.  See  St.  Simon,  Mein.  toI.  xrili.  Falmouth.  Lord  Lincoln  was  a personal  friend 
p.  i vj.  ed.  1B*9.  of  Stanhope,  had  taken  oilice  ouly  at  his  soliciu 

(3)  Abbe  Dubois  to  M.  Landi.  Jan.  19.  17*0  (Hist.  lion,  and  readily  relinquished  it. 

RegisL  p.  76,  etc.) 
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Their  support,  accordingly,  was  by  no  means  warm  and  willing ; 
they  were  treated  as  inferiors,  and,  of  course,  behaved  as  male- 
contents;  but  at  all  events  their  opposition  was  disarmed,  and  their 
connection  with  the  Tories  broken.  Another  great  advantage  at- 
tending their  accession  was,  healing  the  breach  in  the  Royal  family. 
Walpole,  who  had  lately  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  induced  him  to  write  a submissive  letter  to  the  King ; Stan- 
hope induced  His  Majesty  to  receive  it  favourably  : a meeting  en- 
sued, and  a reconciliation  w as  effected.  This  uuion,  both  of  States- 
men and  of  Princes,  dashed  the  best  hopes  of  Jacobitism.  Bishop 
Atterbury  writes  to  James,  that,  though  the  reconciliation  is  far 
from  sincere,  it  willby  degrees  become  so, or  lhalal  least  thcappcar- 
ances  and  consequences  of  it  w ill  be  the  same  as  if  it  really  were. 
“ I think  myself  obliged,”  he  adds,  “ to  represent  this  melancholy 
4t  truth,  that  there  may  be  no  expectation  of  any  thing  from 
“ hence,  which  will  certainly  not  happen  (1).” 

Such,  then,  was  the  prosperous  aspect  of  affairs,  when  in  June 
the  King,  attended  by  Stanhope,  set  out  for  his  German  dominions. 
But  the  happy  calm  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  is  now  for  mo 
to  relate  how  that  glittering  and  hollow  bubble,  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  rising  to  the  surface,  broke  the  tranquillity  and  troubled 
the  clearness  of  the  waters. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Harley  in  1711, 
his  object  being  to  improve  public  credit,  and  to  provide  for  tho 
floating  debts,  w hich  at  that  period  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000/. 
The  Lord  Treasurer,  therefore,  established  a fund  for  that  sum. 
He  secured  the  interest  by  making  permanent  the  duties  on  wine, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  several  others;  he  allured  the  cnxlilors  by 
promising  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the  Spanish  coasts  iu 
America  ; and  the  project  was  sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Charter 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nor  were  the  merchants  slow  iu  swal- 
lowing this  gilded  bait ; and  the  fancied  Eldorado  w hich  shone 
before  them  dazzled  even  their  discerning  eyes.  The  exploits  of 
Drake  were  quoted,  and  the  dreams  of  Raleigh  renewed.  This 
spirit  spread  throughout  the  whole  nation,  and  many,  w ho  scarcely 
knew  whereabouts  America  lies,  felt  nevertheless  quite  certain  of 
its  being  strewed  with  gold  and  gems.  Meanwhile  the  partisans 
of  Harley  zealously  forwarded  this  illusion,  as  tending  to  raise 
the  reputation  and  secure  the  power  of  their  chief;  and  they  loudly 
vaunted  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  master- 
piece, and  as  not  unworthy  of  Sully  or  of  Colbert. 

The  negotiations  of  Utrecht,  however,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  fell  far  short  of  the  ministerial  promises  and  of  the  public 
expectation.  Instead  of  a free  trade,  or  any  approach  to  a free 
trade,  with  the  American  colonies,  the  Court  of  Madrid  granted 

(1)  bishop  Altorbury  to  Jamc«,  May  6.  1710,  AppeudU.  Soe  al*o  U»o  Martbnioul  Taper*,  »ol.  u. 
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only,  besides  the  shameful  Asiento  for  negro  slaves,  the  privilege 
of  settling  some  factories,  and  sending  one  annual  ship ; and  even 
this  single  ship  was  not  unrestricted  : it  was  to  be  under  500  tons 
burthen,  and  a considerable  share  of  its  profits  to  revert  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  This  shadow  of  a trade  was  bestowed  by  the 
British  Government  on  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was  very 
soon  disturbed.  Their  first  annual  ship,  the  Royal  Prince,  did 
not  sail  till  1717,  and  next  year  broke  out  the  war  with  Spain; 
when,  as  I have  already  had  occasion  to  relate,  Albcroni,  in 
defiance  of  the  treaty,  seized  all  the  British  goods  and  vessels  in 
the  Spanish  ports.  Still,  however,  the  South  Sea  Company  con- 
tinued, from  its  other  resources,  a flourishing  and  wealthy  corpo- 
ration : its  funds  were  high,  its  influence  considerable,  and  it  was 
considered  on  every  occasion  the  rival  and  competitor  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

At  the  close  of  1719,  when  the  King  returned  from  Hanover, 
this  aspiring  Company  availed  itself  of  the  wish  of  Ministers  to 
lessen  the  public  debts  by  consolidating  all  the  funds  into  one.  Sir 
John  Blunt,  once  a scrivener,  and  then  a leading  South  Sea  Di- 
rector, laid  before  Stanhope,  as  chief  minister,  a proposal  for  this 
object.  He  was  referred  by  Stanhope  to  Sunderland,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  Aislabie,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Several  conferences  ensued  with  the  latter-,  several  alterations 
were  made  in  the  scheme;  and  it  was  at  length  so  far  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Ministers,  that  the  subject  was  recommended  to 
Parliament  in  the  King’s  Speech  (1).  The  great  object  was  to  buy 
up  and  diminish  the  burthen  of  the  irredeemable  Annuities  granted 
in  the  two  last  reigns,  for  the  term,  mostly,  of  99  years,  and 
amounting  at  this  time  to  nearly  800,000/.  a year.  But  when  the 
question  came  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a wish  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Brodrick  and  many  more,  that  every  other  company  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  offers.  This,  exclaims  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  like  setting  the  national  to  auction ; and  the  only 
point  on  which  all  parties  concurred  was  one  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  totally  wrong.  “ I quite  agreed  with  Ministers,” 
says  Mr.  Brodrick,  “ that  till  the  national  debt  was  discharged,  or 
“ at  least  in  a fair  way  of  being  so,  we  were  not  to  expect  to  make 
“ the  figure  we  formerly  had ! Nay,  further,  1 said,  till  this  was 
“ done,  we  could  not,  properly  speaking,  call  ourselves  a nation!” 
At  length,  after  some  violent  wrangling  between  Lechmerc  and 
Walpole (2),  the  House  divided,  and  the  question  of  competition 
was  carried  by  a very  large  majority. 

(1)  Our  best  authorities  for  this  negotiation,  and  quire  to  bo  read  with  much  iuspicion  ; Aislabla 
the  subsequent  debate  In  the  House  of  Commons,  being  then  on  hU  defence,  nod  Brodrick  a violent 
are.  Hr.  Brodrtck’s  Letter  to  Lord  Mldlelon,  Jan.  partisan  on  the  other  side. 

1*.  17*0 ; and  Mr.  Alslabie's  Second  Speech  before  (8)  There  seems  to  have  been  great  uproar, 
the  House  of  Lords.  July,  1781.  The  latter  seems  When  Lechmere  attempted  to  speak  a second  time 
to  bo  overlooked  by  Goxe.  Both,  however  re-  In  Committee,  tho  opposition  rose  from  tbetr 
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New  proposals  were  accordingly  sent  in,  both  from  the  Sooth 
Sea  Company  and  the  Bank  of  England.  According  to  Aislabie, 
this  was  a sudden  resolution  of  the  Bank,  “ who  before  had  shown 
“ great  backwardness  in  undertaking  any  thing  to  reduce  the  pub- 
“ lie  debts,  |and  had  treated  this  scheme  with  much  contempt  (1).” 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  bodies  now  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness 
to  outbid  one  another,  each  seeming  almost  ready  to  ruin  itself,  so 
that  it  could  but  disappoint  its  rival.  They  both  went  on  en- 
hancing their  terms,  until  at  length  the  South  Sea  Company  rose 
to  the  enormous  offer  of  seven  millions  and  a half,  w hich  was  ac- 
cepted. Yet  the  benefit  of  this  competition  to  the  public  was  any 
thing  but  real;  for  such  high  terms  almost  of  necessity  drew  the 
South  Sea  Directors  into  rash  means  for  improving  their  rash 
bargain,  into  daring  speculation,  and  into  final  ruin. 

The  last  proposals  of  the  Bank  had  been  little  less  extravagant. 
It  is  urged  by  Aislabie,  in  his  defence  next  year  before  the  Peers, 
“ I will  be  bold  to  say,  my  Lords,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bank, 
“ I believe,  will  own,  that  if  they  had  carried  the  scheme  upon 
“ their  last  proposals,  they  could  not  have  succeeded;  and  I will 
“ show  your  Lordships,  from  what  they  have  done  since,  that  they 
“ would  have  actedin  the  same  manner  as  the  South  Sea  Company.” 
Even  at  the  time  Aislabie  had  some  glimmerings  of  the  future 
danger,  and  proposed  to  Sir  John  Blunt  that  the  two  Corporations 
should  undertake  the  compact  jointly,  and  therefore  with  double 
resources.  But  Sir  John,  who  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a most 
austere  Puritan,  and  who  brought  forward  Scripture  on  all  occa- 
sions, immediately  quoted  Solomon’s  judgment,  and  added,  “ No, 
“ Sir,  we  will  never  divide  the  child!” 

Thus  then  the  South  Sea  Bill  proceeded  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  any  further  competition  from  the  Bank  (2).  An 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a clause  fixiDg  howT  many  years’ 
purchase  should  be  granted  to  the  annuitants  by  the  South  Sea 
Company.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  as  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Company  to  take  in  the  annuities,  and  as  the  annuitants  had  the 
power  of  coming  in  or  not  as  they  pleased,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Company  would  offer  advantageous  terms,  and  that  therefore 
the  affair  might  safely  be  left  to  private  adjustment.  “ Nor,”  says 
Aislabie,  “ would  the  South  Sea  Company  submit  lobe  controlled 
“in  an  undertaking  they  were  to  pay  so  dear  for.”  On  these 
grounds  was  the  clause  rejected,  though  only  by  a majority  of 
four.  But  these  grounds,  though  specious  and  indeed  well-founded, 


placet;  and  on  tbo  Chairman  exclaiming,  “ Hear 
" your  Member,"  tb<y  answered.  " We  have  beard 
“ him  long  enough  l"  Brodrlck  to  Lord  Mldlcton, 
Jan.  *4.  iltO. 

( i ) Second  Speech,  July.  17*1.  See  alto  Sin- 
clair's Public  Revenue,  part  II.  p.  10* 

(1)  I must  observe.  that  the  observations  ascribed 
to  walpolo  by  Coxo  (tol.  L p.  ijo.)  seem  to  b*ye 


been  drawn  up  on  Coxo’s  own  Ideas  of  probability. 
Ho  makes  Walpolo  point  out  “ the  ruin  and  misery 
•*  which  then  prevailed  In  France  from  similar 
measures."  Now  Uila  Is  ijuito  an  anachronism  : 
tbo  speech  of  Walpole  was  delivered  Feb.  I.  17*0; 
and  at  that  time  the  system  of  Law  was  still  la 
Its  glory. 
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wore  not  the  only  ones,  and  we  shall  sec  hereafter  that  several 
persons  in  Government  had  probably  other  reasons  as  weighty, 
though  not  quite  so  honourable,  for  supporting  the  Directors. 

The  South  Sea  Rill  finally  passed  the  Commons  by  a division  of 
172  against  55.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  minority 
was  only  17,  notwithstanding  an  able  speech  from  Lord  Cowper, 
who  compared  the  project  to  the  Trojan  horse,  ushered  in  with 
great  pomp  and  acclamation,  but  contrived  for  treachery  dnd  des- 
truction. But,  like  every  other  statesman  at  this  time,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  real  point  or  extent  of  danger ; and  nothing  could  be 
moreerroneous  than  his  prediction,  that  “ the  main  public  intention 
“ of  this  bill,  the  repurchase  of  annuities,  would  meet  with  insu- 
“ perablc  difficulties.”  Such,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  rising  rage 
for  speculation,  that  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  very  many  of  the 
annuitants  hastened  to  carry  their  orders  to  the  South  Sea  House, 
before  they  had  even  received  any  offer,  or  knew  what  terms 
would  be  allowed  them ! — ready  to  yield  a fixed  aud  certain 
income  for  even  the  smallest  share  in  vast  but  visionary  schemes ! 

The  ofTer  which  was  made  to  them  on  the  29th  of  May  (eight 
years  and  a quarter’s  purchase)  was  much  less  favourable  than 
they  had  hoped ; yet  nevertheless,  six  days  afterwards,  it  was  com- 
puted that  nearly  tw'o  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  annuitants 
had  already  agreed  (1). 

In  fact,  it  seems  clear,  that  during  this  time,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  the  whole  nation,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  looked 
upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  promising  and  prosperous.  Its 
funds  rapidly  rose  from  130  to  above  300.  Walpole,  although  one 
of  its  opponents,  readily,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  the  Ministry  at 
this  period  under  very  mortifying  circumstances,  which  he  would 
certainly  not  have  done,  had. he  foreseen  the  impending  crash,  and 
the  necessity  that  would  arise  for  his  high  financial  talents.  Lord 
Tow'nshcnd  concurred  in  the  same  view.  Atterbury  thought  it  a 
great  blow  to  Jacobitism.  He  charitably  hints  to  James,  in  hjs 
letters,  that  some  attempt  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  might 
“ disorder  our  finances,  and  throwT  us  into  a good  deal  of  confu- 
“ sion.”  But  if  the  advice  of  this  minister  of  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men  cannot  be  taken  in  this  respect,  he  then  anticipates 
that  “ the  grand  money  schemes  will  settle  and  fix  themselves 
“ in  such  a manner  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  shake  them  (2).” 
Such  being  the  feeling,  not  merely  of  the  Ministerial  party,  but  of 
most  of  their  opponents,  it  seems  scarcely  just  to  cast  the  blame  of 
the  general  delusion  on  the  Ministers  alone,  and  to  speak  of  them 
as  deaf  to  warning  and  precipitate  to  ruin. 

The  example  of  these  vast  schemes  for  public  wealth  was  set  us 
from  Paris.  John  Law,  a Scotch  adventurer,  had  some  years  before 

(1)  Borer',  Pul  it.  Side,  vol.  ill.  p.  Ml.  (1)  Letter*  to  June,  end  to  .Goaoni  Dillon, 

•Uj,  «.  1710.  Soo  ApponUa.  maut 
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been  allowed  to  establish  a public  bank  in  that  city;  and  his  pro- 
ject succeeding,  he  engrafted  another  upon  it  of  an  “ Indian  Com- 
pany,” to  have  the  sole  privilege  of  trade  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
rage  for  this  speculation  soon  became  general : it  rose  to  its  great- 
est height  about  December,  1719  ; and  the  “ actions,”  or  shares, 
of  the  new  Company  sold  for  more  than  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  The  Rue  Quincampoix,  the  chief  scene  of  this  traffic,  was 
thronged  from  daybreak  by  a busy  and  expecting  crowd,  which 
disregarded  the  hours  of  meals,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  hunger  or 
thirst  but  that  of  gold,  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  until  a bell  at 
night  gave  them  the  signal  to  withdraw.  The  smallest  room  in 
that  street  was  let  for  exorbitant  sums;  the  clerks  were  unable  to 
register  the  growing  multitude  of  claimants;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  a little  hunchback  in  the  street  gained  no  less  than  50,000 
francs  by  allowing  eager  speculators  to  use  his  hump  for  their 
dcsk(1).  Law,  the  projector  of  this  System,  as  it  was  called,  at 
once  became  the  greatest  subject  iu  Europe.  “ 1 have  seen  him 
“ come  to  Court,”  says  Voltaire,  “ followed  humbly  by  Dukes,  by 
“ Marshals,  and  by  Bishops;”  and  even  Dubois,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, and  Orleans,  the  Regent,  might  be  said  to  tremble  at  his 
nod.  Arrogance  and  presumption,  the  usual  faults  of  upstarts, 
daily  grew  upon  him  : ho  said  publicly,  before  some  English,  that 
there  was  but  one  great  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  one  great  town, 
and  that  was  France  and  Paris  (2).  And  at  length  he  so  far  galled 
the  pride  or  raised  the  jealousy  of  his  countryman,  Lord  Stair,  as 
to  draw  him  into  personal  wrangling,  and  consequently  interrupt 
the  friendly  correspondence  between  the  French  and  British  Go- 
vernments. It  was  one  main  object  of  Stanhope’s  journey  in  Ja- 
nuary to  re-establish  harmony ; but  finding  the  two  Scotsmen 
irreconcilable,  undone  ot  them  supreme  in  France,  he,  in  concert 
with  Dubois,  recalled  l.ord  Stair  to  England,  and  appointed  Sir 
Robert  Sutton  his  successor  (3).  Thus  ended  Stair’s  celebrated 
embassy,  which  Lord  Hardwicke  truly  calls  most  important  in  its 
objects,  most  brilliant  and  spirited  in  its  execution  (4).  But  this 
last  great  error  kept  him  under  disgrace,  or  at  least  out  of  em- 
ployment, for  twenty  years.  In  1733,  we  tind  Horace  Walpole 
write  of  him  as  one  “ whose  haughty  intriguing  character  has 
“ drawn  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  King  (5). 

The  connection  of  Law  with  the  French  Government  was  very 
profitable  to  the  latter,  who  contrived  to  throw  off  1500  millions 
of  public  debts  from  their  shoulders  upon  his ; but  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  natural  revulsion  of  high- wrought  hopes,  soon 
began  to  shake  his  air-built  edifice.  Two  or  tliree  arbitrary  Royal 

(I)  Hen.  de  la  atceaee.  tom.  It.  p.  It.  ed.  mi.  tbe  Hardwicke  Stale  Paper,,  rol  It.  pp.  M3— Bit. 

(«)  Lord  Stair  to  Secretary  Cra**,.  Sept.  *.  Ills.  (*)  Hardwicke  SUte  Paper,,  ,ol.  U.  P-  »**■ 

(3)  Lord  staahope  to  Abb*  Duboln,  Dec.  U.  ml.  (a)  To  Baroo  Oedda,  ns».  TUla,  boweier,  WU 

(Append!!) , and  Lord  stair’s  apeleietlc  letters  In  tiler  the  Stelae  Scheme. 
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Decrees  to  support  him  served  only  to  prove  that  credit  is  not  to  be 
commanded.  The  more  the  public  was  bid  to  trust,  the  more  they 
were  inclined  to  fear,  and  the  more  eager  they  became  to  realise 
their  imaginary  profits.  No  sooner  was  the  bubble  touched,  than 
it  burst.  Before  the  end  of  1720,  Law  was  compelled  not  only  to 
resign  his  employments,  but  to  fly  the  kingdom  for  his  life ; a few 
speculators  were  enriched,  but  many  thousand  innocent  families 
ruined  (I).  Still,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  crash 
had  hot  yet  begun,  and  the  rage  of  speculation  spread  over  from 
France  to  England.  In  fact,  from  that  time  downward,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  each  of  the  two  countries  has  been  more  or  less  moved 
by  the  internal  movements  of  the  other ; and  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  impulse  at  Paris  which  has  failed  to  thrill  and  vibrate  through 
every  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  soon  as  the  South  Sea  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
April,  the  Directors  proposed  a subscription  of  one  million,  which 
was  so  eagerly  taken,  that  the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  two.  A 
second  subscription  was  quickly  opened,  and  no  less  quickly  filled. 
The  most  exaggerated  hopes  were  raised,  and  the  most  groundless 
rumours  set  afloat ; such  as  that  Stanhope  had  received  overtures 
at  Paris  to  exchange  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  for  some  places  in 
Peru ! The  South  Sea  trade  was  again  vaunted  as  the  best  avenue 
to  wealth ; objections  were  unheard  or  over-ruled ; and  the  friends 
of  Lord  Oxford  might  exult  to  see  his  visions  adopted  by  his  op- 
ponents (2).  In  August,  the  stocks,  which  had  been  130  in  the 
winter,  rose  to  1000 : Such  general  infatuation  would  have  been 
happy  for  the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves  partaken  of  it. 
They  opened  a third,  and  even  a fourth  subscription,  larger  than 
the  former ; they  passed  a resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next 
their  yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent. ; they 
assumed  an  arrogant  and  overbearing  tone.  “ We  have  made 
“ them  Rings,”  says  a Member  of  Parliament,  “ and  they  deal  with 
“ every  body  as  such  (3) ! ” But  the  public  delusion  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  South  Sea  Scheme ; a thousand  other  mushroom  pro- 
jects sprung  up  in  that  teeming  soil.  This  evil  had  been  foreseen, 
and,  as  they  hoped,  guarded  against  by  Ministers.  On  the  very  day 
Parliament  rose  they  had  issued  a Royal  Proclamation  against 
“ such  mischievous  and  dangerous  undertakings,  especially  the 
“ presuming  to  act  as  a corporate  body,  or  raising  stocks  or  shares 
“ without  legal  authority.”  But  how  difficult  to  enforce  that 


(1)  In  17S3,  Walpole  wished  to  promote  the  res- 
toration of  Law  In  France,  slnco  the  power  might 
fall  into  much  worse  hands  for  F.nglnnd.  (To  Sir 
Luke  Schaub,  April  19.  17X3.)  but  the  public  rc- 
senlment  was  far  too  violent  to  admit  of  such  a 
scheme.  It  Is  very  remarkable  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  ascendency  of  Lord  Stanhope  over 
Dubois  and  the  French  Government,  that  It  was 
he  who,  from  Hanover,  planned  and  counselled 
all  the  steps  for  the  expulsion  of  Lav  ami  the  res- 


toration of  public  credit  in  Franco.  (M.  Deslovcbcs 
to  Dubois,  Sept.  8.  17X0.  See  Appendix.) 

(X)  “ Yon  remember  when  tho  South  Sea  was 
“ said  to  be  Lord  Oxford's  brat.  Now  the  King 
“ lias  adopted  It,  and  calls  it  his  beloved  child  : 
“ though  perhaps  you  may  say,  if  he  lores  it  no 
“ better  than  his  son.  It  may  not  be  saying 
“ much  l ” (Duchess  of  Ormond  to  Swift,  April, 
18. 1710.) 

(!)  Mr.  BrodricK»o  Lord  Midletcn,  Sept,  ll.  1710, 
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prohibition  in  a free  country ! How  impossible,  when  almost  im 
mediately  on  the  King’s  departure,  the  Heir  Apparent  was  induced 
to  publish  his  name  as  a Governor  of  the  Welsh  topper  Company ! 
In  vain  did  the  Speaker  and  Walpole  endeavour  to  dissuade  him, 
representing  that  he  would  be  attacked  in  Parliament,  and  that 
“ The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Bubble  ” would  be  cried  in  Change 
Alley  (1).  It  was  not  till  the  Company  was  threatened  with  pro- 
secution, and  exposed  to  risk,  that  His  Royal  Highness  prudently 
withdrew,  with  a profit  of  40,000/. 

Such  an  example  was  tempting  to  follow;  the  l)ukc  of  Chandos 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  appeared  likewise  at  the  head  of 
hubbies;  and  the  people  at  large  soon  discovered  that  to  speculate 
is  easier  than  to  work.  Change  Alley  became  a new  edition  of  the 
Rue  Quincampoix.  The  crowds  were  so  great  within  doors,  that 
tables  w ith  clerks  were  set  in  the  streets.  In  this  motley  throng 
were  blended  all  ranks,  all  professions,  and  all  parties ; Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  Whigs  and  Tories,  country  gentlemen  and 
brokers.  An  eager  strife  of  tongues  prevailed  in  this  second  Babel ; 
new  reports,  new  subscriptions,  new  transfers,  (lew  from  mouth 
to  mouth;  and  the  voice  of  ladies  (for  even  many  ladies  had  turned 
gamblers)  rose  loud  and  incessant,  above  the  general  din.  A 
foreigner  would  no  longer  have  complained  of  the  English  tacitur- 
nity (2).  Some  of  the  companies  haw  ked  about  were  for  the  most 
extravagant  objects;  we  find  amongst  the  number,  “Wrecks  to 
“ be  fished  for  on  the  Irish  Coast — Insurance  of  Horses,  and  other 
“ Gallic  (two  millions) — Insurance  of  tosses  by  Servants — To  make 
“ SaltWater  Fresh— For  building  of  Hospitals  for  Bastard  Children 
“ — For  building  of  Ships  against  Pirates — For  making  of  Oil 
“ from  Sun  flower  Seeds — For  improving  of  Malt  Liquors — For 
“ recovering  of  Seamen’s  Wages — For  extracting  of  Silver  from 
“ Lead — For  the  transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into  a malleable  and 
“ fine  Metal — For  making  of  Iron  with  Pit-coal — For  importing  a 
“ Number  of  large  Jack  .Uses  from  Spain— For  trading  in  Human 
“ Hair — For  fatting  of  Hogs — For  a Wheel  for  a Perpetual  Mo- 
“ tion  (3).”  But  the  most  strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  “ For  an 
“ Undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.”  Each  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  hereafter  to  receive  a 
share  of  one  hundred  with  a disclosure  of  the  object ; and  so  templ- 
ing was  the  offer,  that  1000  of  these  subscriplions  were  paid  the 
same  morning,  with  which  the  projector  went  off  in  the  afternoon. 

(1)  Secretary  Craggs  to  Earl  Stanhope,  inly  1?.  “ la  conversation!"  (Lett  res  d un  Fran^als, 

17 jo.  torn.  11.  p.  I0M.  ed.  17  VS  ) 

(*)  A French  traveller,  a few  years  afterwards,  (s)  Macpher*on's  Illsi.  of  Commerce,  ?ol.  111. 
declares  that  the  “ Actions  du  Sud  et  les  Gallons  p.  W.  ed.  1803.  Mr.  Hutcheson  observes,  " T 
“ d’E*pagne”  were  almost  the  only  subjects  on  ••  speak  in  a naming  style,  the  South  Sea  stock 
which  Englishmen  mould  talk.  In  general,  he  “ must  he  allowed  the  honour  of  being  ihe  Gold 
says,  we  are  c|uite  silent.  M I/on  bolt  el  fume  “Table;  the  belter  sort  of  bubbles,  the  Silver 
“ sans  parler.  Je  conuais  uu  Anglais,  qul,  loutes  “ Tables;  and  the  lower  sort  of  these,  the  Far- 
“ les  fois  qu’on  veut  le  forcer  a rornpre  le  silence,  M thing  Tables  for  the  footmen  !"  (Treatises, 
“ a coutome  dc  rrpondro,  quo  parler  e'est  g&ter  p.  87.) 

I. 
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Amidst  these  real  follies,  I can  scarcely  sec  any  difference  or  exag- 
geration in  a mock  proposal  which  was  circulated  at  the  time  in 
ridicule  of  the  rest, — “ For  the  Invention  of  melting  down  Saw- 
“ dust  and  Chips,  and  casting  them  into  clean  Deal  Boards  without 
“ Cracks  or  Knots!” 

Such  extravagances  might  well  provoke  laughter ; but,  unhap- 
pily, though  the  farce  came  first,  there  was  a tragedy  behind. 
When  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is 
said,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  (1),  the 
first  check  to  the  public  infatuation  was  given  by  the  same  body 
whence  it  had  first  sprung.  The  South  Sea  Directors,  craving  for 
fresh  gains,  and  jealous  of  other  speculators,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Lords  Justices,  and  writs  of  scirf.  facias,  against  several 
of  the  new  bubble  companies.  These  fell,  but  in  falling  drew 
down  the  whole  fabric  with  them.  As  soon  as  distrust  was  excit- 
ed, all  men  became  anxious  toconvert  their  bonds  into  money;  and 
then  at  once  appeared  the  fearful  disproportion  between  the  paper 
promises  and  the  coin  to  pay.  Early  in  September,  the  South  Sea 
Stock  began  to  decline  : its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day, 
and  in  less  than  a month  it  had  sunk  below  300.  In  vain  was  mo- 
ney drained  from  all  the  distant  counties  and  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don. In  vain  were  the  goldsmiths  applied  to,  with  whom  large 
quantities  of  stock  were  pawned  : most  of  them  broke  or  fled.  In 
vain  was  Walpole  summoned  from  Houghton  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Bank ; for  that  body,  though  it  entered  into  negotiations, 
would  not  proceed  in  them,  and  refused  to  ratify  a contract  draw  n 
up  and  proposed  by  the  Miuisler  (2).  Once  lost,  the  public  confi- 
dence could  not  be  restored  : the  decline  progressively  continued, 
and  the  news  of  the  crash  in  France  completed  ours.  Thousands 
of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary ; thousands  more  were  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate;  and  the  large  fortunes  made,  or  supposed 
to  be  made,  by  a few  individuals,  served  only  by  comparison  to 
aggravate  thccommon  ruin.  Those  who  liad  sported  most  proudly 
on  Uie  surface  of  the  swollen  waters  were  left  stranded  and  bare 
by  the  ebbing  of  that  mighty  tide.  The  resentment  and  rage  were 
universal.  “ I perceive,”  says  a contemporary,  “ the  very  name 
“ of  a South  Sea  man  grow  s abominable  in  every  county  (3) ; ” and 
a cry  was  raised  not  merely  against  the  South  Sea  Directors,  not 
merely  against  the  Ministry,  but  against  the  lloyal  Family,  against 
the  King  himself.  Most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time  had  more  or 
less  dabbled  in  these  funds.  Lord  Sunderland  lost  considerably  (4); 
Walpole,  with  more  sagacity,  was  a great  gainer  (5) ; the  Duke  of 

(1)  T1  tidal'*  HIM.  toI.  rll.  p.  SYT.  (’#)  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  MI  die  Lon,  Sept.  IS. 

(!)  Hutcheson's  Second  Postscript.  Sept.  5*.  17i0.  I7i6. 

Treatise*.  p.  *9.  See  also  in  my  Appendix  a letter  (5)  Coxe  * Memoirs.  sol.  I.  p.  730.  Walpole  sold 
from  Lord  Honey  to  II.  Walpole.  Sept.  15.  1735.  out  at  the  highest  price  (1000),  saying,  a*  he  aell 

(3)  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Nidkton,  sept.  37.  might,  "lam  fully  satUllcd."  HU  nlfe  continued 
1730.  to  speculate  a Utile  longer  on  her  ovo  account. 
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Portland,  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  Lord  Irwin,  were  reduced  to  solicit 
West  India  governments ; and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exception, 
that  “ neither  Lords  Stanhope,  Argyle,  nor  Roxburgh,  have  been 
“ in  the  Stocks  (1).”  Tovrnsheiul,  1 believe,  might  also  be  excep- 
ted. But  the  public  indignation  was  pointed  chiefly  against  Sir 
John  Blunt  as  projector,  and  against  Sunderland  and  Aislabie  as 
heads  of  the  Treasury ; and  it  was  suspected,  how  truly  w ill  af- 
terwards appear,  that  the  King’s  mistresses  and  several  of  his  mi- 
nisters, both  English  and  German,  had  reconed  large  sums  in 
stock  to  recommend  the  project.  In  short,  as  England  had  never 
yet  undergone  such  great  disappointment  and  confusion,  so  it  ne- 
ver had  so  loudly  called  for  confiscation  and  blood. 

That  there  was  some  knavery  to  punish,  1 do  not  deny,  and  1 
shall  presently  show.  It  seems  tome,  however,  that  the  nation 
had  suffered  infinitely  more  by  their  ow  n self-  willed  infatuation 
than  by  any  fraud  that  was  or  could  be  practised  upon  them.  This 
should  not  have  been  forgotten  when  the  day  of  disappointment 
came.  But  when  a people  is  suffering  severely,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  always  looks  round  for  a victim,  and  too  often  strikes  the 
first  it  finds.  It  seeks  for  no  proof;  it  will  listen  to  no  defence; 
it  considers  an  acquittal  as  only  a collusion.  Of  this  fatal  tenden- 
cy our  own  times  may  afford  a striking  instance.  Whilst  the  - 
cholera  prevailed  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  it  was  seen  dial  the  mob, 
instead  of  lamenting  a natural  and  unavoidable  calamity,  were 
persuaded  that  the  springs  had  been  poisoned,  and  ran  to  arms  for 
tbeir  revenge. 

During  this  lime,  express  after  express  was  sent  to  the  King  at 
Hanover,  announcing  the  dismal  news,  ami  pressing  his  speedy 
return.  George  had  intended  to  make  a longer  stay  in  Germany; 
but  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  ease  he  hastened  homewards,  atten- 
ded by  Stanhope,  and  landed  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  November. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  his  Majesty’--  presence  would  have  revived 
the  drooping  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Funds,  but  it  liad  not  that  ef- 
fect; on  the  contrary,  they  fell  to  135  at  the  tidings  tha  t Parliament 
was  further  prorogued  for  a fortnight.  That  delay  was  necessary 
to  frame  some  scheme  for  meeting  the,  public  difficulties,  and  this 
task,  by  universal  assent,  and  even  acclamation,  was  assigned  to 
Walpole.  Fortunately  for  that  Minister  he  had  been  out  of  office 
when  the  South  Sea  Art  was  passed ; he  had  opposed  it  as  he  had 
opposed  all  the  measures,  right  or  w rong,  of  Stanhope's  and  Sun- 
derland’s government,  and  its  unpopularity,  therefore,  turned  to 
bis  reputation  with  the  country.  Every  eye  was  directed  towards 
him;  every  longue  invoked  him,  as  the  only  man  whose  financial 
abilities,  and  public  favour,  could  avert  the  country’s  ruin.  -Nor 
did  he  shrink  from  this  alarming  crisis,  liad  he  stood  aloof,  or 

(l)  Mr,  Drummond  to  Mr.  D.  I'uUcnejr.  Notembcr  IV.  1710.  (Coxea  Walpole.) 
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joined  the  opposition,  he  would  probably  have  had  the  power  to 
crush  the  South  Sea  Directors  and  their  abettors,  and  especially  to 
wreak  bis  vengeance  upon  Sunderlaud ; and  he  is  highly  extolled 
by  a modern  writer  for  magnanimity  in  resisting  the  temptation  (t). 
But  though  Walpole  undoubtedly  deserves  great  praise  through 
all  his  administration  for  placability  and  personal  forbearance,  yet  1 
can  scarcely  think  the  present  case  an  instance  of  it.  In  this  case 
the  line  of  interest  exactly  coincided  with  the  line  of  duty.  Would 
not  the  King  have  shut  out  Walpole  for  ever  from  his  confidence 
had  Walpole  headed  this  attack  on  his  colleagues?  Would  not  a 
large  section,  at  least,  of  the  Whigs,  have  adhered  to  their  other 
chiefs?  Was  it  not  his  evident  policy,  instead  of  hurling  down  the 
objects  of  popular  outcry,  to  befriend  them  in  their  inevitable  fall, 
and  then  quietly  to  step  into  their  places,  with  the  consent,  perhaps 
even  with  the  thanks,  of  their  personal  adherents? 

Meanwhile  the  German  ministers  and  mistresses,  full  of  fear  for 
themselves,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  England,  were  whispering, 
it  is  said,  the  w ildest  schemes.  One  spoke  of  a pretended  resig- 
nation to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  another  wished  to  sound  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  try  to  proclaim  absolute  power  ; another  again 
advised  to  apply  to  the  Emperor  for  troops.  But  such  mad  pro- 
posals, if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  seriously  made, were  counteracted 
by  the  English  ministers,  and  still  more,  no  doubt,  by  the  King’s 
own  good  sense  and  right  feeling. 

On  the  8th  of  December  Parliament  met  in  a mood  like  the 
people's,  terror-stricken,  hew  iltlered,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  parlies  were  strangely  mixed ; some 
men,  who  had  dipped  in  dishonest  practices,  hoped  by  an  affected 
severity  to  disarm  suspicion ; others,  smarting  under  their  personal 
losses,  were  estranged  from  their  political  attachments.  Whigs 
and  Tories  crossed  over,  while  the  Jacobites,  enjoying  and  aug- 
menting the  general  confusion,  hoped  to  turn  it  in  llieirown  behalf. 
The  King’s  opening  speech  lamented  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs, 
and  urged  the  seeking  a remedy.  This  passed  quietly  in  the  Lords ; 
but  when  Pullcney  moved  the  Address  in  the  Commons,  Shippen 
projroscd  an  angry  amendment,  and  produced  a violent  debate. 
“ Miscreants” — “scum  of  the  people” — “enemies  of  their  coun- 
“ try;”  such  were  the  names  given  to  the  South  Sea  Directors. 
One  member  complained  that  the  Ministry  had  pul  a stop  to  all  the 
little  bubbles,  only  in  order  to  deepen  the  water  for  the  great  one. 
Lord  Molesworth  admitted  that  the  Directors  could  not  be  reached 
by  any  known  laws;  “ but  extraordinary  crimes,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ call  for  extraordinary  remedies.  The  Roman  lawgivers  had  not 
“ foreseen  the  possible  existence  of  a parricide;  but  as  soon  as  the 
“ first  monster  appeared,  he  was  sewu  in  a sack,  and  cast  headlong 

« • 

(I)  Coxe  s Memoirs,  tol.  I.  p.  198.  A letter  in  a friend  of  Walpole,  confirms  the  * lew  I have 
fab  second  volume  (p.  191  ) from  I’ulleury.  then  taken. 
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“ inlo  the  Tiber;  and  as  I think  the  contrivers  of  the  South  Sea 
“ Scheme  to  be  the  parricides  of  their  country,  I shall  willingly  see 
“ them  undergo  the  same  punishment ! ” Such  was  the  temper  of 
the  times  ! On  this  occasion,  Walpole  spoke  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, and  with  unwonted  ascendency.  He  said  that  if  the  city  of 
London  were  on  fire,  wise  men  would  be  for  extinguishing  the 
flames  before  they  inquired  after  the  incendiaries,  and  that  he  had 
already  bestowed  his  thoughts  on  a proposal  to  restore  Public 
Credit,  w hich,  at  a proper  Reason,  he  would  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  House.  Through  his  influence,  chiefly,  the  amendment  of 
Shippen  was  rejected  by  261  against  10:t ; but  next  day  on  the 
Report  no  one  ventured  to  oppose  the  insertion  of  words  “ to 
“ punish  the  authors  of  our  present  misfortunes.”  Three  days 
afterwards  it  was  carried  that  the  Directors  should  forthwith  lay 
before  the  House  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings  (1),  and 
a Rill  was  introduced  against  “the  infamous  practice  of  Stock- 
Jobbing.  ’ 

It  was  amidst  this  general  storm  that  Walpole,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  brought  forward  his  remedy.  He  had  first  desired  the 
House  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  contracts  with  the  South 
Sea  Company  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  This  being  carried 
by  a large  majority,  W alpole  then  unfolded  his  sc  heme  ; it  was  in 
substance  loengraftnine  millions  of  Stock  into  the  Rankof  England, 
and  the  same  sum  into  the  East  India  Company,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, leaving  twenty  millions  to  the  South  Sea.  This  measure, 
framed  with  great  financial  ability,  and  supported  by  consummate 
powers  of  debate,  met  with  no  small  opposition,  especially  from 
all  the  three  Companies,  not  one  of  which  w ould  gain  by  it ; and 
though  it  passed  both  Houses,  it  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
being  only  permissive,  and  not  found  necessary,  in  consequence,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  of  another  law. 

A short  Christmas  recess  had  no  effect  in  allaying 
animosities.  Immediately  afterwards,  a Bill  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  restraining  the  South  Sea  Direc- 
tors from  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  obliging  them  to  deliver  upon 
oath  the  strict  value  of  their  estates,  and  offering  rewards  to  dis- 
coverers or  informers  against  them  f2).  The  Directors  petitioned 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  their  defence,  the  common  right,  they 
said,  of  British  subjects — as  if  a South  Sea  man  had  been  still  en- 
titled to  justice  ! Their  request  was  rejected,  and  the  Bill  w as 
hurried  through  both  Houses.  A Secret  Committee  of  Inquiry 
was  next  appointed  by  the  Commons,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  such  as  Moles  worth, 

(I)  “ Governor  Pitt  moved  that  the  Directors  ••  denotes  somebody  of  consideration ! " Mr.  Brod- 
••  should  attend  on  Thursday  with  their  Vt/rtm-  rlrfc  to  l.ord  Mldlrloii.  th*rcmber  10.  17!*>.  *•«**»- 
*'  Hons,  the  serrPtory,  the  treasurer,  and.  |f  they  pare  with  this  letter  tho  Pari.  Hist.  tol.  HI-  P- 
••  pleased,  will*  I heir  preat  Scandrrbcry  : %ho  (1)  ThU  last  clause  Is  mentioned  by  Br»dr1ch  to 
• he  meant  by  th«t  I know  not  • but  the  epithet  lord  MMIeton  Jan.  1t»  i7»l. 
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Jekyll,  and  Brodrick,  the  latter  of  whom  they  selected  for  their 
Chairman. 

This  Committee  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier 
of  the  Company,  and  the  agent  of  its  most  secret  transactions.  But 
this  person,  dreading  the  consequences,  soon  after  his  first  exami- 
nation escaped  to  France,  connived  at,  as  was  suspected,  by  some 
persons  in  power,  and  carrying  with  him  the  register  of  the  Com- 
pany. His  escape  was  reported  to  Hie  House  on  the  23d  of  January, 
when  a strange  scene  of  violence  ensued  The  Commons  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  Ge- 
neral Boss  then  stated  that  the  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  had  “ discovered  a train  of  the  deepest  villany  and  fraud 
“ that  hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a nation. ” No  proof  beyond 
this  vague  assertion  was  required  : four  oi  the  Directors,  members 
of  the  Parliament,  were  immediately  expelled  the  House,  taken 
into  custody,  and  their  papers  seized  (1)! 

Meanwhile  the  Lords  had  been  examining  other  Directors  at 
their  Bar,  and  on  the  24lh  they  also  ordered  five  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  Some  of  the  answers  indicated  that  large  sums  in  South 
Sea  Stock  had  been  given  to  procure  the  passing  of  the  Act  last 
year;  upon  which  Lord  Stanhope  immediately  rose,  and  express- 
ing his  indignation  at  such  practices,  moved  a resolution,  that  any 
transfer  of  Stock,  without  a valuable  consideration,  for  the  use  of 
any  person  in  the  administration,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
South  Sea  Act,  was  a notorious  and  dangerous  corruption.  He 
was  seconded  by  Lord  Townshcnd,  and  the  Resolution  passed 
unanimously.  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  House,  continuing 
their  examinations,  had  before  them  Sir  John  Blunt,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  given 
his  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Commons.  How 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  was  a serious  difficulty ; and  a debate 
which  arose  upon  it  s oil  branched  into  more  general  topics.  A 
vehement  philippic  was  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  the  son 
of  the  late  Minister,  who  had  recently  come  of  age,  and  who  even 
previously  had  received  the  honour  of  a dukedom,  his  father 
having  died  while  the  patent  was  in  preparation.  This  young 
nobleman  was  endowed  with  splendid  talents,  but  had  early 
plunged  into  the  wildest  excesses,  and  professed  the  most  godless 
doctrines;  and  his  declamations  against  the  “villanous  scheme,” 
or  on  public  virtue,  came  a little  strangely  from  the  President  of 
the  llell-fire  Club  (2)!  On  this  occasion  he  launched  forth  into  a 
general  attack  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  administration,  and 

(I)  “ Several  of  the  Directors  were  so  far  Inna-  Wharton  hereupon  played  a strange  farce:  be 
'•  cent  as  to  he  found  poorer  at  the  breaking  up  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  dcrlared  that  be  was 
“ of  the  scheme  than  when  tt  began."  (Macphrr-  not,  as  was  thought,  a “ patron  of  blasphemy. "and 

son's  Hist,  of  GdBMKt,  tol.  Ui.  p.  Ilf.)  pulling  out  an  old  family  Bible,  proceeded  with  a 

(3)  On  the  .(I) * 3 4,.»lh  of  April,  this  year,  the  Kin;  sanctified  air  to  quote  several  lexis!  But  be  soon 

issued  a Proclamation  against  the  Hell-fire  Club,  retorted  to  his  former  course*. 
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more  than  hinted  that  Stanhope  had  fomented  the  late  dissension 
.between  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Look  to  his  parallel,  he 
cried,  in  Sejanus,  that  evil  and  too  powerful  minister,  who  made 
a division  jn  the  Imperial  family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius hateful  to  the  Romans!  Stanhope  rose  with  much  passion  to 
reply ; he  vindicated  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  administra- 
tion ; and  in  conclusion,  after  complimenting  the  Noble  Duke  on 
his  studios,  in  Roman  hislory,  hoped  that  he  had  not  overlooked  the 
example  of  flic  patriot  Brutus,  who,  in  order  to  assert  the  liberty 
of  Rome,  and  free  it  from  tyrants,  sacrificed  his  own  degenerate 
and  worthless  son  ! But  his  transport  of  anger,  however  just,  was 
fatal  to  his  health ; the  bltiod  rushed  to  his  head  ; he  was  supported 
homemuah  indisposed,  and  relinked  by  cupping,  but  next  day  w as 
seized  with  a suffocation,  and  in&hntly  expired.  Thus  died  James 
Earl  Stanhope,  lcavinj^iehiiidliim  at  that  time  few  equals  in  in- 
tegrity, and  none  in  Knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  His  disin- 
terestedness in  money  matters  was  so  well  known,  that  in  the 
South  Sea  transactions,  and  even  during  the  highest  popular  fury, 
he  stood  clear,  not  merely  of  any  charge,  but  even  of  any  suspi- 
cion with  the  public ; and  the  King,  on  learning  the  news,  was 
so  much  affected,  that  he  retired  for  several  hours  alone  into  his 
closet  to  lament  his  loss. 

In  the  room  of  Stanhope,  Townshend  became  Secretary  of  State ; 
while  Aislabic,  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  popular  torrent, 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  conferred  upon  Walpole.  But  this 
resignation  was  far  from  contenting  the  public,  or  abating  their 
eagerness  for  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee.  That  Committee 
certainly  displayed  no  want  of  activity  : it  sat  every  day  from  9 in 
the  morning  till  1 1 at  night,  being  resolved,  as  the  Chairman  ex- 
presses it,  “ to  show'  how  the  horse  was  curried  (1) ! ” At  length, 
on  the  16th  of  February,  their  first  Report  was  presented  to  the 
House.  It  appeared  that  they  had  experienced  obstacles  from  the 
escape  of  Knight,  from  the  taking  away  of  some  books,  and  from 
the  defacing  of  others  ; but  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  Accountants  had  supplied  the  deficiency.  A scene  of 
infamous  corruption  was  then  disclosed.  It  was  found  that  last 
year  above  half  a million  of  fictitious  South  Sea  Stock  had  been 
created,  in  order  that  the  profit  upon  that  sum  might  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  Du- 
chess of  Kendal  had  10,000/.  ; another  of  the  King’s  favourites, 
Madame  de  Platen,  w ith  laudable  impartiality,  had  the  same  sum  ; 
nor  were  the  two  nieces  of  the  latter  forgotten.  Against  these 
ladies  no  steps  were,  nor,  perhaps,  could  be  taken.  But  those 
persons  in  the  administration  accused  or  similar  peculation  were 
Secretary  Graggs,  his  father  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Charles 

fl'  Mr  Brodrirk  lo  Lord  Mltllrlon  P«*b.  • - Hit- 
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Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Aislabie,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland ; and  the  Report  added  the  various  evidence  in  the 
case  of  each. 

On  the  very  day  when  this  Report  was  reading  in  the  Commons 
died  one  of  the  statesmen  accused  in  it,  James  Craggs,  Secretary  of 
Slate.  His  illness  was  the  small-pox,  which  was  then  very  pre- 
valent (1),  joined  no  doubt  to  anxiety  of  mind.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  conduct  in  the  South  Sea  affairs  (for  his  death  ar- 
rested the  inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  combined  grca%  talents  for 
business,  with  a love  of  learning  and  of  literature ; and  his  name, 
w ere  it  even  to  drop  from  the  page  of  History,  would  live  enshrined 
for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Pope.  But  the  fate  of  his  father  was  still 
more  lamentable; — a few  weeks  af\flcfflfflrila  when  the  accusation 
was  pressing  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison  and  expire3.  If  we 
may  trust  Horace  Walpole,  Sir  Robert  suhgiquently  declared  that 
the  unhappy  man  had  hinted  his  intentftft^whim  (2). 

The  other  cases  were  prosecuted  by  the  House  with  proper 
vigour,  and  singly,  as  standing  each  on  separate  grounds.  The 
first  that  came  on  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury ; he  was  a kinsman  of  the  late  Minister,  and  brother 
of  Colonel  William  Stanhope,  afterwards  Lord  Harrington.  1 1 w as 
proxed  (hat  a large  sum  of  stock  had  been  entered  for  him  in  the 
bank  of  Sir  George  Caswall  and  Co.,  and  that  his  name  had  been 
partly  erased  from  their  books,  and  altered  to  Stangapr.  On  his 
behalf  it  was  contented  that  the  transfer  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent:  but  1 am  bound  to  acknowlcgc  that  I 
think  the  change  of  his  name  in  the  ledger  a most  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance.. On  a division  he  was  declared  innocent,  but  only  by  a 
majority  of  three.  On  this  occasion,  according  to  Mr.  Brodrick. 
“ Lord  Stanhope,  son  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  carried  off  a pretty 
“ many,  by  mentioning  in  the  strongest  terms  the  memory  of  (he 
“ laic  Lord  of  that  name  (3).”  This  respect  to  a living  Minister 
would  not  surprise  ns,  but  it  surely  was  no  small  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a dead  one. 

The  next  case  was  Aislahie’s.  It  was  so  flagrant,  that  scarce  any 
member  ventured  to  defend  him,  and  none  to  divide  the  House  : he 
was  unanimously  expelled  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
great  part  of  his  properly  seized.  Many  had  been  the  murmurs  at 
Stanhope’s  acquittal ; and  so  great  was  the  rejoicing  on  Aislabic’s 
conviction,  that  there  were  bonfires  that  night  in  the  City. 

Lord  Sunderland  now  remained.  He  was  charged  with  having 
received,  through  Knight,  50,000/.  stock,  without  payment:  and 
(he  public  outcry  against  him  was  fierce  and  loud,  but,  as  I believe, 
unfounded.  The  charge  rested  entirely  on  hearsay  testimony,  on 

(1)  See  a Hat  of  Its  Tlrtlms  In  that  month  In  toI.  It.  p.  ♦?$.  ed.  ITM).  and  Brodrick'*  Letter  to 
Bojrr's  Political  Slate.  toI.  *\t.  p.  tW,  etc.  Lord  Mldleton,  March  1«.  I *11. 

II  Compere  Walpole  * ftorolnlurence*  (TVorkf,  ,'1}  To  Lord  Mldlcton.  Ilarvli  1?2!. 
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words  which  Sir  John  Itlunt  said  that  Knight  had  said  to  him 
lliero  was  collateral  evidence  to  shake  it ; and  the  character  of 
Blunt  himself  was  that  of  a dishonest,  and  now  ruined  and  despe- 
rate man.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Sunderland  had  in  fact  lost 
considerably  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  that  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies  then  accused  him,  not  of  having  confederated  with  the 
Directors,  but  of  being  their  dupe  and  victim  (1).  So  strong 
seemed  these  considerations,  that  a large  majority  (233  against  172) 
declared  the  Minister  innocent.  But,  notwithstanding  this  acquit- 
tal, the  popular  ferment  was  too  strong  for  Sunderland  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  : he  resigned,  ami  was  succeeded  by 
Walpole.  His  influence  at  Court,  however,  still  continued  ; and 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Lord  Carteret  in  the  room  of 
Secretary  Craggs. 

The  South  Sea  Directors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  treated  as  a 
body,  and  with  no  imasured  severity.  Amongst  them  was 
Mr.  Gibbon,  grandfather  of  the  great  historian,  who  has  raised 
his  eloquent  voice  against  the  oppressions  of  that  period  (2).  They 
were  disabled  from  ever  holding  any  place  or  silting  in  Parliament ; 
and  their  estates,  amounting  altogether  lo  above  two  millions 
sterling,  were  confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the  South  Sea  sufferers. 
Even  the  small  allowance  voted  to  each  Director  was  often  embit- 
tered by  insult,  or  diminished  hv  enmity.  Sometimes  an  allowance 
of  one  shilling,  or  or  twenty  pounds,  was  jestingly  moved.  A 
rough  answer  of  one  Director  at  the  Treasury  many  months  before 
was  rancorously  quoted  against  him.  Another  it  seems  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  boast  that  his  horses  should  feed  on  gold : a 
facetious  member  observed  that  he  might  now  feed  on  it  himself, 
and  should  have  just  as  much  gold  as  he  could  eat,  and  no  more ! 

If  we  blame  the  conduct  of  Parliament  towards  these  unhappy 
men,  wc  shall  find  that  their  contemporaries  also  complained  of  it. 
But  it  was  for  the  exactly  opposite  reason ! Wo  may  think  such 
proceedings  harsh  and  cruel;  they  Ihongbl  them  shamefully  le- 
nient. Petitions  had  been  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
praying  for  “ condign  punishment”  on  those  “ Monsters  of  pride 
“ and  covetousness” — “the  Cannibals  of  Change  Alley” — “ the 
“ infamous  betrayers  of  their  country!  ” One  worthy  represen- 
tative laments  the  sad  grievance  that  afte  r all  there  will  be  nobody’s 
blood  shed  (1) ! And  in  pamphlets  or  the  day  1 read  such  expres- 
sions as — “ If  you  ask  what,  monsters  as  they  are,  should  be  done 
“ w ilh  them  ? the  answer  is  short  and  easy — Hang  them ! for  what- 
“ ever  they  deserve  I would  have  no  new  tortures  invented,  nor 
“any  new  deaths  devised.  In  this,  I think,  I show  moderation. 
“ Let  them  only  be  hanged,  but  hanged  speedily  (4) ! ” 


(I)  Mr.  Brndrlrk  lo  LonJ  Ml  tile  I on,  Sepi  fl.  17m. 
[t)  Gibbon.  Memoir*  (Mttrell.  Work*,  »ol.  1. 

I*  l«.  ed.  1014.) 


(%)  Mr.  Si.  John  Brodrlek  lo  l.ord  Mldleton, 
May  ?*.  17JI. 

(£)  Letter  of  f!ri?Annicii*.  London  Journal  I Not. 
10  17m, 
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This  general  exasperation  and  disappointment  made  the  House 
ot  Commons  more  chary  than  had  been  usual  villi  them  in  voting 
the  Supplies.  When  a King’s  message  was  sent  down  asking  for 
a subsidy  of  72,i00L  to  Sweden,  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  many 
members,  especially  Lord  Molcsworth,  who  went  into  the  whole 
state  of  Northern  politics.  He  said  that  obtaining  naval  stores  was 
the  main  advantage  we  reaped  from  our  trade  in  the  Baltic;  that 
he  owned  hemp  was  a very  necessary  commodity,  especially  at  this 
juncture  (a  remark  which  produced  a general  laugh),  but  that  in 
his  opinion  we  might  be  supplied  more  cheaply  from  our  planta- 
tions in  America.  Nevertheless  the  subsidy  was  carried. 

The  great  object  of  Walpole  was  now  the  restoration  of  Public 
Credit.  In  addition  to  the  measure  formerly  mentioned,  and  in 
fact  as  superseding  it,  he  now  proposed  4>  fresh  Bill,  which  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  both  llouses^OIHhc  seven  millions  and  a 
half,  which  the  South  Sea  Directors  had  agreed  to  pay  the  public, 
he  remitted  more  than  five,  and  on  their  incessant  complaints  the 
other  two  also  were  afterwards  yielded.  The  forfeited  estates 
served  partly  to  clear  their  encumbrances ; the  credit  of  their  bonds 
was  maintained;  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietors; and  thus  as  far  as  possible  was  justice  done  to  all  parlies, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  the  late  calamity  retrieved.  Many  proprietors, 
however,  of  the  redeemable  annuities  were  highly  dissatisGed ; 
on  one  occasion  they  thronged  into  the  lobby,  tumultuously  calling 
on  each  member  as  be  passed,  and  holding  out  a paper  with  the 
words — “ Pray  do  justice  to  the  Annuitants  w ho  lent  their  money 
“ on  Parliamentary  security!  ” It  was  found  necessary  to  read 
the  Riot  Act,  and  difficult  to  disperse  the  crowd,  many  of  them 
exclaiming  as  they  went,  “ You  first  pick  our  pockets,  and  then 
“ send  ns  to  gaol  for  complaining ! ” 

Nor  did  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Walpole  escape  censure;  he 
was  long  afterwards  accused  in  the  Craftsman  of  having  made  a 
collusive  bargain  with  the  Bank,  and  concerted  his  public  measures 
with  a view  to  his  personal  enrichment.  Coxe  frankly  owns  that 
he  will  not  attempt  to  justify  Sir  Robert  in  every  particular  of  these 
transactions  (1);  but  as  to  the  main  facts  his  defence  seems  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  Minister  quite  innocent ; nor  should  it  ever  be 
forgotten,  to  the  honour  of  Walpole,  that  he  stepped  forward  at  a 
most  perilous  and  perplexing  crisis,  and  that  it  was  he  who  stood 
between  the  people  and  bankruptcy,  between  the  King  and  se- 
dition. 

Throughout  all  these  transactions  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  national  despondency  and  common  forebodings  of 
disasters  for  the  future.  For  forty  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  our  liberties  were  constantly  pronounced  ou  the 


(l)  Memoir*  vol.  I.  p.  158. 
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very  brink  of  extinction.  After  the  South  Sea  year  the  country  no 
less  resounded  with  prophecies  of  “ a sinking  slate”  and  “ irre- 
“ trievable  ruin.”  Yet  how  little  in  either  case  has  the  event 
tallied  with  the  expectation ! If  our  Constitution  has  changed,  it 
has  certainly  not  been  from  any  diminution  of  popular  control. 
If  our  Commerce  has  changed,  it  has  only  been  by  swelling  to  a 
size  and  extent  such  as  our  forefathers,  in  their  wildest  specula- 
tions, never  dreamed.  Were  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  History, 
I might  indulge  a conjecture,  what  would  have  been  the  feelings 
of  AValpole  or  of  Stanhope,  had  he  some  morning, — at  breakfast 
perhaps — been  thus  addressed  by  a projector  or  a prophet : “ With 
“ that  vapour  which  you  see  rising  from  the  tea-urn  will  I do  the 
“ w’ork  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. — 1 will  ride  without 
“ horses. — I will  sail  against  wind  and  tide. — I will  carry  heavier 
“ burthens  than  the  camel,  and  yet  my  speed  shall  be  sw ifter  than 
“ the  bird’s!  With  another  such  vapour  will  1 till  vast  globes, 
“ which  you  shall  see  arise  from  the  earth,  and  bear  men  up  into 
“ the  bosom  of  the  clouds ! With  these  and  other  such  discoveries, 
“ shall  you  attain  a new'  era  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  knowledge. 
“ Cultivation  shall  spread  beyond  the  fruitful  valleys,  up  into  the 
, “ chalk  or  clay,  and  drive  sterility  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
“ bleakest  fells  ! The  single  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
“ shall  engross  more  trade  and  business  than  now  the  whole  of 
“ England.  You  shall  have  a hundred  millions  of  Indians  for  your 
“ subjects.  Your  yearly  revenue  shall  be  greater  than  the  whole 
“ principal  of  your  present,  which  you  call  enormous  and  intoler- 
“ able  debt.”  Had  any  seer  thus  spoken,  would  the  Minister  have 
withheld  his  indignation  from  the  audacious  impostor,  or  would 
not  Bedlam  have  received  the  poor  deluded  wretch?  Yet  have  all 
these  things  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  w idest  prospect  of 
national  wealth,  w hich  the  South  Sea  Directors  ever  held  out  in 
the  very  hey-day  of  their  hopes,  has  been  far— very  far—  oustripped 
by  the  reality! 

But  should  these  mighty  changes  afford  us  unmixed  exultation? 
Have  not  the  tares  grown  up  quickly  with  the  corn  ? The  fright- 
ful abuses  of  the  Factory  System — perhaps  also  the  necessary  evils 
of  that  system  under  any  regulation,  have  raised  up  gaunt  poverty 
side  by  side  w ith  overgrow  n wealth — a race  of  men  bound  to  their 
superiors  by  no  other  tie  than  wages  and  hire — with  no  mutual 
and  hereditary  feelings  of  kindness — too  rarely  either  provident  in 
prosperity  or  patient  in  distress.  Instead  of  the  healthy  and  invi- 
gorating pursuits  of  agriculture,  their  unwholesome  labours  often 
tend  only  to  dwarf  the  body  and  depress  the  mind.  Behold  in  the 
pale  and  blear-eyed  mechanic,  in  the  feverish  and  stunted  factory 
child,  tfle  descendants  of  the  hardy  and  joyous  English  yeomen  ! 
No  longer  dwelling  on  the  free  hillside,  but  cooped  up  in  noisome 
dens  and  wrapt  in  the  smoke  of  a thousand  manufactories,  the  sun 
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and  air  that  comp  to  all,  come  not  to  them.  Ready  to  sell  their 
skill  to  the  highest  bidder,  they  are  transferred  without  care  and 
reflection  from  master  to  master,  and  from  mill  to  mill.  To 
their  ever-growing  numbers  the  religious  provision  of  the  Church 
has  proved  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  some  places  their  want  of 
spiritual  food  has  been  supplied  by  the  rankest  poison.  Through 
the  kind  exertions  of  agitators  they  have  sometimes  been  made  to' 
readjust  enough  to  sec  objections  against  all  religion  and  all  go- 
vernment, and  not  enough  to  see  those  objections  triumphantly 
refuted.  God  forbid  that  this  description  should  apply  to  all  ? 
But  does  it  not  apply  to  more  than  a few  ? And  is  such  a slate 
of  things  free  from  grievous  misery  ? Is  it  free  from  appalling 
danger? 

The  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  the  consequent  exasperation 
throughout  the  country,  seemed  to  render, a Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment a most  perilous  venture,  and  yet  its  septennial  period  was 
near  at  band.  Hence  was  suggested  a remedy  far  worse  than  the 
danger — an  idea  of  obtaining  another  special  prolongation  of  the 
term  ; and  it  is  said  that  of  the  King’s  chief  advisers,  this  idea  was 
opposed  by  Sunderland,  but  advised  by  Walpole.  This  is  reported 
by  Mr.  St.  John  llrodrick  (1),  nephew  to  Lord  Middleton,  who  had 
just,  as  he  tells  us,  carried  his  election  at  Beralston  through  Wal- 
pole’s influence,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  misrepresent  his 
opinions;  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  thatso  cool  and  cautiousa 
statesman  should  have  supported  this  violent  and  unconstitutional 
scheme.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  scheme,  if  ever  entertained,  was 
soon  relinquished ; the  Parliament  met  again  for  a very  short  and 
unimportant  Session,  in  the  winter  of  1721,  and  was 
dissolved  in  the  March  follow  ing.  The  country  was 
then  restored  to  quiet,  and  the  new  elections,  like  the  last,  gave  a 
large  and  overwhelming  majority  to  the  party  in  power. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  elections,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
died  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  so  suddenly  that  poison  was  ru- 
moured, but  his  body  being  opened  the  surgeons  discovered  a dis- 
ease* in  the  heart  (2).  His  character  1 have  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  portray,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a charge  con- 
nected with  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  is  suspected  by  a contem- 
porary of  having  ‘‘  entered  into  such  correspondence  and  designs 
“ as  would  have  been  fatal  to  himself  or  to  the  public  (3)’’ — in 
plain  words,  intrigues  with  the  Pretender.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the 
time  the  Jacobites  had  strong  hopes  of  gaining  him ; but  their  most 
secret  correspondence,  so  far  as  I have  seen  it,  in  the  Stuart  Papers, 
does  not  go  beyond  hopes,  rumours,  and  loose  expressions  (4) : 

(I)  To  Lord  Hidloton  JonMontt.  Lord  Orrory  («)  Tlndnl  * HUt.  rot.  tII.  p »(0. 
rr|H* .its  a report  to  just  the  contrary  efTrrt.  <H1. (*)  James  to  Mr  MetixU*.  July  iO  17*1.  I.nrtl 
17il.  See  Appendix..  Orrery  !•»  Janies,  October  *S.  17*1.  See  Appendix. 

(*)  See  tliO  RHNllcel  rerl|fl<4ln  In  Bofrr'e  I'ollt. 

Slme,  vaI,  txii\.  p.  4IU. 
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and  finally,  when  Mr.  Lockhart,  a leader  of  their  party  in  Scot- 
land, distinctly  applied  to  James,  at  the  eve  of  the  new  elections, 
to  know  how  far  their  support  should  be  given  to  any  friend  of 

Sunderland,  the  Chevalier  answers,  January  31 . 1722,  “It  is  very 
“ true  that  Sunderland  has  to  some  people  made  <>r  laic  a show  of 
“ wishing  me  well;  bull  have  never  heard  directly  from  him 
“ myself,  and  have  been  far  from  having  any  particular  proof  of 
“ his  sincerity  (1).”  This,  in  fact,  appears  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
affair:  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  overtures  of  Sunder- 
land may  have  been  to  win  over  some  leading  Tories  to  his  party, 
and  not  to  attach  himself  lo  theirs.  The  hopes  of  his  support  were, 
perhapejusl  as  groundless  as  when  Atterbury,  four  years  afterwards, 
drew  up  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  W alpole  intended  lo 
restore  the  Stuarts  w henever  George  the  First  should  die  (2) ! 

Rut  further  still,  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  how- 
ever Sunderland  may  have  tampered  with  the  Jacobites  for  the 
object  of  obtaining  their  support,  lie  did  not  lake  a single  step 
w ithout  the  knowledge  and  approval  ol  his  sovereign.  After  his 
dealh  the  Regent  (if  France,  speaking  to  the  English  Minister  at 
Paris,  expressed  his  suspicion  that  Sunderland  had  intrigued  w ith 
the  Pretender  s party,  and  staled  some  facts  in  corroboration  of  the 
charge.  This  was  accordingly  communicated  to  Lord  Carteret  as 
Secretary  of  State;  hut  Carlarets  answer  was  as  follows: — “A 
“ thousand  thanks  for  your  private  letter,  which  affords  me  the 
“ means  of  obviating  any  calumny  against  [he  memory  of  a person 
“ who  will  be  always  dear  to  me.  1 have  shown  it  to  the  King, 
“ who  is  entirely  satisfied  w ith  it  (3).” 

Lord  Sunderland,  ns  1 have  staled,  died  on  the  loth  of  April. 
The  lather  very  speedily  follow  cd  tin;  son-in-law ; and  England  lost 
one  of  iter  noblest  worthies  in  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A 
paralytic  attack  in  1710  had  impaired  his  commanding  mind,  and 
lie  expired  on  the  Kith  of  June  in  this  year  His  achievements  do 
not  fall  w ilhin  my  limits,  and  his  character  scents  rather  to  belong 
to  the  historians  of  another  period.  Let  them  endeavour  to  de- 
lineate his  vast  aud  various  abilities — that  genius  which  saw 
humbled  before  it  the  proudest  Mareschals  of  France — that  se- 
renity of  temper  which  enabled  him  patiently  to  bear,  and  bearing 
lo  overcome,  all  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  all  the 
slowness  of  the  German  Generals — those  powers  of  combination 
so  provident  of  failure,  and  so  careful  of  details  that  it  might  al- 
most be  said  of  him  that  before  he  gave  any  battle  lit*  had  already 
won  it!  Let  them  describe  him  great  in  council  as  in  arms,  not 
always  righteous  in  his  ends,  but  ever  mighty  iu  his  means’ 

The  Duke  left  his  widow  iu  possession  of  enormous  wealth, 

(I)  Lufkb.irt's  Memoirs,  tol.  II.  p.  7*.  1723.  Lord Carlerel’s  answer  June  SI.  I'M-  Coxe’s 

(5)  Set*  title  {Hiper  in  Coie’*  Walpole.  *ol.  il.  Collections,  tol.  Hi.  This  volume  contain*  several 
p,  hi.  oilier  proofs  to  the  same  etfrcl . tSie  owe  1 

0)  Sir  Luke  Scli&ub  lo  Lord  Carloroi,  June  1.  have  given  above  seems  decisive. 
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insomuch  that  she  was  able  in  some  degree  to  control  the  public 
loans  and  affect  the  rate  of  interest  (i).  This  wealth — or,  as  (hey 
declared,  her  personal  charms  even  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-two 
— soon  attracted  several  suitors  around  her,  especially  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Lord  Coningsby.  Their  letters  are  still  preserved 
at  Blenheim.  Coningsby  writes  like  a man  bewildered  with  the 
most  passionate  love : — “ To  my  dearest,  dearest  Lady  Marl- 
“ borough  alone  1 could  open  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  loaded 

“ heart,  and  by  her  exalted  wisdom  find  relief ! Whillicr 

“ to  go  or  how  to  dispose  of  a life  entirely  devoted  to  you,  1 know 

“ not  till  I receive  your  orders  and  commands I live  in 

“ hopes  that  the  great  and  glorious  Creator  of  the  world,  who 

does  and  must  direct  all  things,  will  direct  you  to  make  me  the 
“ happiest  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  enable  me  to  make 
**  my  dearest,  dearest  Lady  Marlborough,  as  she  is  the  wisest  and 
“ best,  the  happiest  of  all  women  (2) ! ” This  effusion,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  written  only  six  months  after  her  husband's  decease. 
But  both  to  Coningsby  and  Somerset  the  Duchess  replied  with  a 
noble  and  becoming  spirit.  She  declared  that  if  she  were  only 
thirty  instead  of  sixty  she  would  not  allow  even  the  Emperor  of 
the  world  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had  been  devoted  to 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  deaths  in  such  rapid  succession  of  Stanhope,  Graggs,  and 
Sunderland,  and  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  left  Walpole  entirely 
master  of  the  field.  The  late  schism  between  rival  statesmen  was 
closed  up,  as  it  were,  with  eofiins;  and  although,  as  will  be  seen, 
there  were  still  some  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  these  found  no 
echo  cither  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country.  Wo  longer  was  the 
W hig  party  divided,  no  longer  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  ba- 
lanced. The  late  elections  had  confirmed  the  Ministerial  majority, 
and  the  Jacobites  and  Tories  despairing  of  victories  iu  Parliament 
rather  turned  their  minds  to  projects  of  conspiracy  or  hopes  of  in- 
vasion. In  the  session  of  1721,  for  example,  there  was  only  one 
single  public  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  this  lime 
forward,  therefore,  and  during  a considerable  period,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  seem  no  longer  to  require  or  admit  the  same 
minute  detail  as  1 have  hitherto  given  them,  nor  shall  1 have  to 
record  either  rebellion  at  home  or  great  wars  abroad.  The  twenty 
years  of  Walpole’s  administration  (to  their  high  honour  be  it 
spoken)  afford  comparatively  few  incidents  to  History.  Of  these 
years  I shall  therefore  have  much  less  to  say  than  of  the  tumultous 
periods  both  before  and  after  them,  nor  let  the  reader  imagine 
that  my  flow  of  narrative  is  altered  because  it  glides  more  swiftly 
on  smooth  ground .1 

(I)  Robert  Walpole  to  Lord  Towoshend.  August  (i)  To  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  XoTcmbcr  ?t). 
90.  I7i8.  See  also  Coie  * Life  of  Marlborough,  17ii.  JilcuLolm  Papers  and Coie  » Copies,  vol.  iliiJ. 
TOl.  f 1.  p.  387. 
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The  confusion  and  disaffection  which  followed  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  were  of  course  highly  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, and  revived  their  drooping  hopes,  and  still  more  were  they 
cheered  at  the  birth  of  an  heir,  even  though  at  a time  when  there 
was  nothing  to  inherit.  The  prospect  of  this  event  was  first  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  spring  of  1720  : — “ It  is  the  most  ac- 
“ ceptablc  news,”  writes  Bishop  Atterbury,  “ which  can  reach  the 
ears  of  a good  Englishman  (1).”  Lord  Oxford  also  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  number  and  rank  of  the  persons  who  should  be 
invited  as  witnesses  on  (bis  solemn  occasion  (2).  At  length  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  the  titular  Queen  of  England,  then  residing  at 
Rome,  was  delivered  of  a Prince,  who  received  the  names  of 
Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casimir,  and  became  the  hero  of  the  en- 
terprise of  1745.  According  to  the  fond  fancy  of  the  Jacobites, 
there  appeared  a star  in  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  (3); 
and,  what  is  rather  more  certain,  seven  Cardinals  were  present  by 
order  of  the  Pope  (4).  The  Pretender's  second  son,  Henry  Be- 
nedict, Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Cardinal,  was  not  boru 
till  1725. 

At  this  period  the  Jacobites  seem  really  to  have  deluded  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  hearts  of  nearly  the  whole  nation, 
even  down  to  the  rabble,  were  with  them.  Thus  James  is  told 
by  Lord  Lansdow  nc  .- — “ There  were  great  rejoicings  in  London 
upon  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  whose  name  happening  to  be  Stuart, 
“ the  people  made  the  streets  ring  with  no  Oliver  cry  but  A Stuart ! 
“ A Stuart ! High  Church  and  Stuart ! Every  day  produces  some 
“ new  evidence  of  their  inclination  (5).”  To  promote  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  the  Jacobites  often  made  use  of  reasonings  suited 
only  to  its  capacity.  Thus  when  the  King's  German  mistresses 
were  inveighed  against,  as  they  might  justly  be,  it  is  gravely  stated, 
amongst  other  grounds  of  complaiut,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
young  and  handsome ! For  instance,  the  letter  of  Decius  in  Mist’s 
Journal,  May  27.  1721.,  laments,  that  “we  are  ruined  by  trulls, 
“ nay,  what  is  more  vexations,  by  old  ugly  trulls,  such  as  could 
“ not  find  entertainment  in  the  most  hospitable  hundreds  of  Old 

(I)  Utter  to  James.  May  8.  I"i0.  Appendix.  (k)  St  Simon,  Mem.  vol.xviii.  p.  338.  ATe  Deura 

*(*)  Jane*  to  Lord  Oxford,  May  17i0.  Ap-  was  afterwards  sung  In  the  Pope’s  chapel,  and  in 
pend  I x.  his  presence. 

(3;  See  the  Lockhart  Papers,  yoI.  II.  p.  868. ; and  (5)  Lord  Lansdowne  to  James,  Nor.  17.  17*1. 
the  Medal*  of  the  Stuarts  in  Exile,  No.  33.,  in  Sir  Stuart  Papers. 

H.  Lilia's  Catalogue. 
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Drury ! ” This  letter  was  warmly  resented  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  of  Lechmcre,  and  Mr.  Mist  the  printer 
was  sentenced  to  tine  and  imprisonment ; but  his  journal  continued 
many  years  afterwards  under  the  new  and  punning  title  of  Fog’s. 

The  affairs  of  James  in  England  were  at  this  time  managed  by 
a Junta,  or  Council  of  live  persons,  namely,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Earls  of  Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Gower,  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rochester.  Between  them  and  James  an  active  correspon- 
dence was  carried  on,  for  the  most  part  in  cipher  or  with  cant 
names,  and  generally  by  the  hands  of  non-jurors,  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  other  trusty  persons  that  were  constantly  passing  to 
and  fro.  There  were  also  communications  with  Lord  Oxford, 
probably  through  Erasmus  Lewis,  his  former  Secretary,  a man 
of  fidelity  and  talent,  but  not  much  courage;  at  least  I find  his  ex- 
cessive caution  a subject  of  good-humoured  jest  among  his 
friends  (1).  It  appears  that  the  Council  of  Five  was  often  discor- 
dant and  wrangling  in  its  deliberations,  and  this  in  the  opinion  of 
James  showed  the  necessity  of  a single  head,  by  which  means,  he 
.says,  his  business  would  certainly  be  done  with  much  more  har- 
mony and  secrecy.  He  wrote  to  suggest  that  Lord  Oxford  should 
act  as  the  chief  (-2) ; but  that  nobleman  had  retired  to  the  country, 
his  irresolution  had  (if  possible)  increased,  and  his  health  w'as  de- 
clining, and  in  fact  he  died  in  two  years  from  this  time.  The  old 
management  therefore  appears  to  have  continued.  Of  the  Five, 
Lord  Arran  had  all  the  mediocrity  of  his  brother,  Ormond,  without 
any  of  his  reputation,  i^ord  Gower  was  a man  of  sense  and  spirit, 
and  great  local  influence  : — “ no  man  within  my  memory,”  writes 
Dr.  King,  “ was  more  esteemed  and  reverenced  (3).”.  Orrery  was 
one  of  a family  where  genius  had  hitherto  been  a sort  of  heir- 
loom, and  he  had  not  degenerated.  Parliamentary  talents  and 
military  knowledge  were  centered  in  Lord  North ; he  had  served 
under  Marlborough,  and  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Ormond,  was  acknowledged  as  the  Jacobite 
General. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  of  this  Junta,  and  indeed  not  inferior  in 
talent  to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  was  Francis  Altcrbury. 
Born  in  1662,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  distinguished  himself  at  a very  early  age  by  a 
powerful  defence  of  Luther,  and  on  taking  orders  commanded 
universal  attention  by  his  eloquence  and  active  temper.  It  was 
by  him  that  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  was  mainly  guided 
and  governed ; he  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne’s 


(!)  "Lewi*  h In  the  country  with  Lord  itathursl.  (*)  Jnmo*  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  April  IS.  1719. 
“ and  has  writ  me  a most  dreadful  story  of  a Lansdowne  about  this  lime  withdrew  Into  France, 
“ oiad  dog  that  hit  their  huntsman;  since  which  where  he  remained  for  ten  years. 

" accident.  1 am  told  he  has  shortened  his  stirrups  (9)  Anecdotes  of  bis  own  Time,  p.  xlr. 

*•  three  bores  ; they  wore  not  loon  before " " Dr. 

Arbulhnot  to  Swift,  December  11.  1718. 
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last  ministers,  and  ini713  was  promoted  by  them  totfie  Deanery  of 
Westminster  and  Bisboprick  of  Rochester.  Few  men  have  attained 
a more  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language ; and  all  his 
compositions  arc  marked  with  peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity 
or style.  A fine  person  and  a graceful  delivery  added  lustre  to  his 
eloquence,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  haughty 
and  aspiring  mind  constantly  impelled  him  inlo  violent  measures, 
which  were  well  supported  by  his  abilities,  but  which  seemed  in 
» some  degree  alien  from  bis  sphere.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mira- 
‘ bean,  in  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  one  great  sign  of 
a well  regulated  character  is  not  merely  to  be  equal  to  its  daily 
task,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  nol  to  step  beyond  it  in  search 
of  fresh  employment  (1).  Atterbury,  on  the  contrary,  could  never 
remain  tranquii.  He  might  be  compared  to  the  chivalrous  Peter 
borough  exclaiming  to  the  Minister,— “ You  must  find  me  work  in 
the  Old  World  or  the  New  (2)!”  His  devotion  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  warm  and  pure ; his  labours  for  the  Established 
Church  no  less  praiseworthy ; but  his  defence  was  of  somewhat 
too  fierce  and  turbulent  a character ; he  thought  less  of  personal 
w orth  than  of  parly  principles  in  others  , and  he  was  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  has  been  wittily  said,  that  out  of  their  zeal  for  religion 
they  have  never  time  to  say  their  prayers!  Yet  in  private  life  no 
trace  of  his  vehemence  and  bitterness  appeared;  his  “softer 
hour  ” is  affectionately  remembered  by  Pope ; and  bis  own  devoted 
love  to  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Morico,  sheds  a milder  light  around  his 
character.  On  the  whole,  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  Bi- 
shop had  he  been  a less  good  partisan. 

The  political  views  of  Atterbury  were  always  steadily  directed 
against  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  When  the  Rebellion 
broke  forth  in  1715,  a Declaration  of  Abhorrence  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  other  Prelates;  but  Atterbury  refused  to  sign  it  on 
the  pretext  of  some  reflections  it  contained  againsl  the  High  Church 
party.  At  no  distant  period  from  that  time  we  find  him  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  Janies,  writing  for  the  most  part  in  a bor- 
rowed baud,  and  under  counterfeit  names,  such  as  Jones,  or  11- 
lington.  Were  we  inclined  to  seek  some  excuse  for  his  adherence 
to  that  cause,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  it  in  his  close  study  of  Lord 
Clarendon  s History,  which  had  been  edited  by  himself  conjointly 
with  Aldrich  and  Smalridge.  1 have  alw  ays  considered  the  publi- 
cation of  that  noble  work  (it  first  appeared  under  Queen  Anne)  as 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  second  growth  of  Jacobilism.  How 
great  seems  the  character  of  the  author  ! How  worthy  the  prin- 
ciples he  supports,  and  the  actions  lie  details!  YYho  could  read 

ft}  “ Cue  marque  il’iin  Irsbon  esprit , re  me  (?)  See  his  letter  to  S*  1ft.  April 's  lilt.  *l«  the 
•*  el  <Tun  caracterc  suyerieur,  e’est  moins  style  of  this  striking  Idler  Swift  remark*  In  "** 

“ encore  qu’il  soffit  an  travail  tie  chaquejour  qtie  Journal.  **  He  W rile#  m>  well,  I have  no  wind  lo 
••  Ip  ira rail  tie  cliaquc  jour  luf  caffil.”  Histoirc  “ answer  him;  and  ao  kind,  wall  mum  answer 
Secrete  de  Berlin,  etc.  vol.  1.  y.  30.  cd.  1789.  “ him  * " 

I. 
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those  volumes  and  not  first  be  touched,  and  at  last  be  won,  by  his 
unconquerable  spirit  of  loyalty— by  his  firm  attachment  to  the 
fallen — by  his  enduring  and  well-founded  trust  in  God  when  there 
seemed  to  be  none  left  in  man  ! Whose  heart  could  fail  to  relent 
to  that  unhappy  Monarch  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — to  that 
“gray  discrowned  head”  which  lay  upon  a pillow  of  thorns  at 
Carisbrook,  or  rolled  upon  a block  at  Whitehall ! Or  whose  mind 
would  not  brighten  at  the  thought  of  his  exiled  son— in  difficulty 
and  distress,  with  every  successive  attempt  disappointed — every 
rising  hope  dashed  down — yet  suddenly  restored  against  all  pro- 
bable chances,  and  with  one  universal  shout  of  joy  ! . How  spirit- 
stirring  must  that  History  have  been  to  all,  but  above  all  to  those 
(and  there  were  many  at  that  time)  whose  own  ancestors  and 
kinsmen  are  honourably  commemorated  in  its  pages — the  soldiers 
of  Rupert — or  the  friends  of  Falkland ! Can  we  wonder  then,  or 
severely  blame,  if  their  thoughts  sometimes  descended  one  step 
lower,  and  turned  to  the  grandson — also  exiled  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  and  pining  in  a distant  land,  under  circumstances  not  far 
unlike  to  those  of  Charles  Stuart  in  France  ! I know  the  difference 
of  the  cases — and  most  of  all  in  what  Atterbury  ought  least  to  have 
forgotten — in  religion ; I am  not  pleading  for  Jacobitism ; but  1 do 
plead  for  the  honest  delusion  and  pardonable  frailty  of  many  who 
espoused  that  cause ; 1 am  anxious  to  show  that  the  large  section 
of  our  countrymen  which  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
were  not  all  the  base  and  besotted  wretches  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  them. 

The  great  object  of  Atterbury,  and  of  the  other  Jacobite  leaders, 
was  to  obtain  a foreign  force  of  5000  foreign  troops  to  land  under 
Ormond.  Failing  in  this,  from'  the  engagements  of  the  English 
Government  with  almost  every  Continental  Court,  they  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  proceed  with  only  such  assistance  in  arms,  money, 
and  disbanded  officers  or  soldiers,  as  could  be  privately  procured 
abroad.  For  this  purpose  their  manager  in  Spain  was  Ormond ; 
f France,  General  Dillon,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  left 
Ireland  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  and  had  since  risen  in 
the  French  service.  The  project  was  to  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Tower;  to  have  seized  the  Bank,  (he  Exchequer, 
and  other  places  where  the  public  money  was  lodged,  and  to  have 
proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  (he 
kingdom.  The  best  time  for  this  explosion  was  thought  to  be 
during  the  tumults  and  confusion  of  the  General  Election;  but  the 
chiefs  not  being  able  to  agree  among  themselves,  it  was  deferred 
till  the  King’s  journey  to  Hanover,  which  was  expected  to  take 
place  in  the  summer.  James  himself  was  to  embark  at  Porte 
Longone,  where  three  vessels  were  ready  for  him,  and  to  sail 
secretly  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  England,  as  soon  as  he  should 
hear  of  Uic  King’s  departure.  Already  had  he  left  Rome  for  a villa, 
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the  belter  to  cover  his  absence  when  it  should  lake  place;  and  with 
a similar  view  had  Ormond  also  gone  from  Madrid  to  a country  seal 
half  way  to  Bilbao  (1). 

But  the  eye  of  the  Government  was  already  upon  them.  One  of 
their  applications Jor  3000  troops  had  been  made  to  the  Regent  of 
France,  who,  asuioy  might  have  foreseen,  so  far  from  granting 
their  request,  immediately  revealed  it  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  the 
Kuglish  Minister  (2) ; on  the  condition,  it  is  said,  that  noone  should 
die  for  it  [3).  Other  intelligence  and  discoveries  completed  the 
information  of  the  Government,  and  they  became  apprised,  not 
merely  of  the  intended  schemes  and  of  the  contriving  heads,  but 
also  of  the  subaltern  agents,  especially  Thomas  Carle  and  Kelly, 
two  nonjuring  clergymen ; Plunkett,  the  same  Jesuit  whose  active 
intrigues  in  1713  have  been  mentioned  at  that  period;  JNeynoe, 
another  Irish  priest ; and  Layer,  a young  barrister  of  the  Temple. 
So  many  of  their  letters  were  intercepted  abroad,  that  at  length 
some  conspirators  perceiving  it,  wrote  letters  on  purpose  to  be 
opened,  and  with  false  news,  to  mislead  and  distract  the  Govern- 
ment ; but  this  artifice  could  not  impose  on  the  sagacity  of  Wal- 
pole (4).  Prudent  measures  were  now  adopted  with  prudent  speed. 
The  King  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  journey  to  Hanover  for 
this  year ; and  troops  were  immediately  drawn  to  London,  and  a 
camp  formed  in  Hyde  Park.  An  order  was  alsoobtained  from  the 
Court  of  Madrid  to  restrain  Ormond  from  embarking.  This  would 
no  doubt  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  conspirators  postpone 
their  scheme,  but  the  object  was  to  crush  it  altogether;  aud  with 
this  view  warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  all  the 
subaltern  agents  above  named,  and  of  several  others. 

On  the  -2 1st  of  May,  accordingly,  Mr.  Kelly  was  seized  at  his 
lodgings  in  Bury  Street  by  two  messengers.  They  came  upon  him 
by  surprise,  and  took  his  sword  and  papers,  w Inch  they  placed  in  a 
window  w hile  they  proceeded  with  their  search.  But  their  negli- 
gence gave  Kelly  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  weapon,  and  of 
threatening  to  run  through  the  lirsl  man  that  came  near  him  ; and 
so  saying  he  burnt  his  papers  in  a caudle  with  his  left  hand,  w hile 
he  held  his  draw  n sword  in  the  other.  When  the  papers  were 
burnt,  and  not  till  then,  he  surrendered.  Neynoe,  on  bis  arrest, 
showed  equal  spirit,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success. 
He  escaped  from  a window  two  stories  high  by  tying  the  blankets 
and  sheets  together,  and  came  down  upon  a garden- w all  near  the 


(1)  Robert  Walpole  to  llorarc.  May  ?9.  ITtf. 
Reports  of  Select  Committee.  17S3.  >\.  Stanhope 
to  Lord  Carteret.  Jona  8.  I7J*.  Appendix. 

(!)  Schaub  bad  been  knighted  at  Stanhope's  re- 
commendation In  October,  I7J0  ; and  next  year 
*aa  appointed  Minister  at  Pari*.  (Boyer's  Pollt. 
Stale,  rol.  xx.  p.  37».  etc.) 

(9)  Speaker  Onflow's  Remarks.  Coxe  s Walpole, 
sol.  II.  p.  u*. 


(k)  Letter  to  llorare  Walpole,  May  •*.  I7«. 
Etch  where  no  trap  was  intended,  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  observes  of  their  cant  name* 
and  allegoric*,  that  “ several  of  these  disguise* 
*•  are  »o  grow  and  obvious,  that  they  only  serve 
•*  to  betray  themselves  ” Th^  I have  remarked  in 
many  of  IboSInarl  M.S.  Papers. 
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Thames,  from  whence  he  leaped  into  the  water,  but  as  he  could  not 
swim  was  drowned.  An  attempt  to  escape  was  also  made  by 
Layer ; but  being  brought  back,  he  was  examined  at  great  length, 
and  with  some  success.  Much  information  wa§  also  gained  from 
the  papers,  none  from  the  answers,  of  Plunkett.^  As  for  Carte,  the 
same  whose  historical  writings  have  since  gained  him  a high  and 
deserved  reputation,  he  lied  betimes  to  France. 

At  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Layer,  Lord  North,  who  had  been 
principally  in  communication  with  that  person,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences, passed  over  under  a feigned  name  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
intending  from  thence  to  make  bis  way  to  the  Continent ; but  he 
was  discovered,  seized,  and  brought  back  to  London.  Some  time 
afterwards  Lord  Orrery  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; at  a later  period 
still,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  the  evidence  against  these  noblemen 
being  insufficient,  or  the  Government  less  eager  to  press  it,  they 
were,  after  some  confinement,  released.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
was  less  fortunate.  The  proofs  against  him  might  also  have  been 
thought  too  scanty,  had  it  not  been  for  a very  trifling  and  ridiculous 
but  most  convincing  incident.  The  case  was  as  follows : — There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  letters  to  and  from  Jones  and  Illiugton  were 
of  a treasonable  nature;  the  point  was  to  prove  that  these  names 
were  designed  for  the  Bishop.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  At- 
terbury,  who  died  early  this  year,  had  a little  before  received  a 
present  from  Lord  Mar  in  France  of  a small  spotted  dog  called 
Harlequin;  and  this  animal  having  broken  its  leg,  and  being  left 
with  one  Mrs.  Barnes  to  be  cured,  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Jones  and  Illington.  Mrs.  Barnes  and 
some  other  persons  were  examined  before  the  Council  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they,  supposing  that  at  all  events  there  could  be  no  treason 
in  a lap-dog,  readily  owned  that  Harlequin  was  intended  for  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  There  w ere  many  other  collateral  proofs ; 
but  it  was  the  throwing  up  of  this  little  straw  which  decisively 
showed  from  what  quarter  blew  the  wind. 

Had  the  proofs  against  Atlerbury  been  less  strong,  or  his  abilities 
less  dangerous,  the  Ministers  w ould  probably  have  shrunk  from  the 
unpopularity  of  touching  him.  As  it  was,  they  hesitated  during 
three  months ; but  at  length,  on  the  24lh  of  August,  a warrant 
being  issued,  the  Bishop  was  arrested  at  the  Deanery,  and  brought 
before  the  Council.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  his  answers  to 
their  questions  showed  his  usual  coolness  and  self  possession  ; and 
he  is  said  to  have  concluded  with  the  words  of  the  Saviour: — “If 
‘‘  1 tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe;  and  if  I also  ask  you,  ye  will  not 
“ answer  me,  nor  let  me  go  (1).”  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s 
examination  he  was  scut  to  the  Tower  privately  in  his  own  coach, 
without  any  public  notice  or  disturbance. 

(i)  St.  Luke,  Ull.  67,  56. 
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The  arrest  ora  Bishop,  for  the  first  time  since  the  ill-omened 
precedent  of  James  the  Second,  was,  however,  no  sooner  known 
than  it  produced  a general  clamour.  The  High  Churchmen 
had  always  inveighed  against  the  Government  as  neglecting  the 
Establishment  and  favouring  the  Dissenters,  and  this  new  incident 
was  of  course  urged  in  confirmation  of  the  charge.  They  called  it 
an  outrage  upon  the  Church  and  the  Episcopal  Order ; and  they 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  plot  had  no  real  existence,  and  was  a mere 
ministerial  device  for  the  ruin  of  a political  opponent.  Atlerbury 
had  also  great  influence  among  the  parochial  clergy,  not  only  from 
the  weight  of  his  abilities,  but  from  his  having  so  long  stood  at  the 
head  of  their  party  in  Convocation.  Under  the  pretence  of  his 
being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most 
of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster;  and  there  was  spread 
among  the  people  a pathetic  print  of  the  Bishop  looking  through 
the  bars  of  a prison,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  The  public  ferment  was  still  further  increased  by 
rumours  (I  fear  too  truly  founded)  of  the  great  harshness  with 
which  Attcrbury  was  treated  in  the  Tower.  “ Such  usage,  such 
“ hardships,  such  insults  as  1 have  undergone,”  said  the  Bishop 
himself  on  his  trial,  “ might  have  broke  a more  resolute  spirit, 
“ and  a much  stronger  constitution  than  fall  to  my  share.  I have 
“ been  treated  with  such  severity,  and  so  great  indignity,  as  I 
“ believe  no  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  my  age,  infirmities,  func- 

(ion,  and  rank  ever  underwent  (1).  ” He  M as  encouraged,  or 
permitted,  to  write  private  letters  Mhich  were  aftenvards  pried 
into,  and  made  use  of  to  support  the  accusation  against  him.  He 
Mas  restricted  in  his  only  consolation — the  visits  of  his  beloved 
daughter  (2) ; nor  was  heat  first  allowed  to  prepare  freely  for  his 
defence  Mith  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Moricc(3).  Every  thing  sent  to 
him  Mras  narroM’ly  searched  ; even  some  pigeon-pies  were  opened : 
“ it  is  the  first  lime,”  snysPope,  “ dead  pigeons  have  been  suspected 
“ of  carrying  intelligence  (4) ! ” 

It  Mas  amidst  great  and  general  excitement  that  the  ncM'  Parlia- 
ment melon  the  9th  of  October.  The  King’s  Speech  gave  a short 
account  of  the  conspiracy  : — “ I should  less  wonder  at  it,”  he  said, 
“ had  I,  in  any  one  instance  since  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
“ invaded  the  liberty  or  property  of  my  subjects.”  With  equal 
justice  he  observed  on  the  infatuation  of  some  Jacobites  and  the 
malice  of  others, — “ By  forming  plots  they  depreciate  all  property 
“ that  is  vested  in  the  Public  Funds,  and  then  complain  of  the  low 
“ stale  of  credit ; they  make  an  increase  of  the  national  expences 

( 1 ) Speech.  May  ll.  1753.  (.1)  Preface  to  his  Correspondence,  p.  vl.  Mr . Mo- 

(5)  He  writes  to  Lord  Townshend,  April  10. 1753,  rice  used  to  stand  In  an  open  area,  and  the  Bishop 
— **  I am  thankful  for  the  favour  of  seeing  tny  lo  look  out  of  a two-pair  of  stairs  window,  and 
•••daughter  any  way  ; but  was  in  hopes  the  res-  thus  only  were  they  allowed  to  converse  ' 

••  tralnl  of  on  o Ulcer’s  presence  In  respect  to  her  (V)  I'opc  to  Cay  Sept.  11.  IT**. 

**  might  h«Te  been  judged  needles*  ' 
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“ necessary,  and  then  clamour  al  Ihe  burthen  of  taxes,  and  en- 
“ deavour  to  impute  to  my  government,  as  grievances,  the  mis- 
“ chiefs  and  calamities  which  they  alone  create  and  occasion.  ” 
The  first  business  of  the  Commons,  after  again  placing  Mr.  Compton 
in  the  Chair,  was  to  hurry  through  a bill  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  for  one  year.  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  observed  that  Ihe  Act  had  never  yet  been  suspended  for  so 
long  a period,  and  proposed  six  months,  declaring,  that  at  the  end 
of  that  period  they  would,  if  necessary,  readily  agree  to  a further 
suspension.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  popularity  and  plausibility 
of  this  amendment,  it  was  rejected  by  246  votes  againt  193. 

The  next  subject  with  both  Houses  was  the  Pretender’s  declara- 
tion. It  appears  that  James  had  been  so  far  deluded  by  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  agents,  or  by  his  own,  as  to  believe  that  the 
British  people  were  groaning  under  a stale  of  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion, and  that  the  King  himself  was  ready  to  castolTan  uneasy  and 
precarious  Crown.  Under  these  impressions,  he  issued  from  Lucca, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  a strange  manifesto,  proposing,  that  if 
George  will  quietly  deliver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  will, 
in  return,  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  King  in  his  native  do- 
minions, and  invite  all  other  States  to  confirm  it ; with  a promise 
to  leave  his  succession  to  Ihe  Rritish  dominions  secure,  if  ever,  in 
due  course,  his  natural  right  should  take  place.  This  declaration 
was  printed  and  distributed  in  England.  Both  Houses  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  its  “ surprising  insolence  it  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman ; and  a joint  address  was 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  assuring  him  that  the  designs  of  the  pub- 
lic enemy  shall  be  found  “ impracticable  against  a Prince  relying 
“ on  and  supported  by' the  vigour  and  duty  of  a British  Parlia- 
“ ment,  and  the  alTeclions  of  his  people.  ” 

Walpole,  availing  himself  of  the  general  resentment,  next  pro- 
posed to  raise  100,000/.  by  a tax  upon  the  estates  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  project  of  Stanhope  to  relieve  them  from  the  Penal 
Laws,  which  was  still  on  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  (1),  had  been  arrested,  first  by  the  crash,  and  then  by  his 
death.  Moderation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  had  always  been  one 
of  his  leading  principles  of  government.  Other  maxims  now  pre- 
vailed; a system  of  general  and  indiscriminate  punishment,  which 
was,  at  least,  nearly  allied  to  persecution,  and  which,  if  it  did 
not  find  every  Roman  Catholic  a Jacobite,  was  quite  sure  to  make 
him  so.  Many,  said  Walpole,  had  been  guilty — an  excellent  reason 
for  punishing  all ! With  a betler  feeling  did  Onslow  (afterwards 
Speaker)  declare  his  abhorrence  of  persecuting  any  others  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions  in  religion.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  after  prais- 
ing the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  King,  wished  he  could  say 

(I)  Mr.  Brodriclt  to  Lord  Midlelon.  January  i"*0.  Refer  to  p.  *M. 
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the  same  of  those  who  had  the  honour  to  serve  him.  Cut  the 
proposal  of  Walpole  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of 
the  times;  it  was  not  only  carried  by  217  against  168,  but,  on  a 
subsequent  motion,  was  even  extended  to  all  nonjurors  (1).  The 
House,  however,  favourably  entertained  a singular  petition  from 
the  family  of  the  Pcndrills,  praying  to  be  exempted  from  the  tax 
on  account  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors  in  preserving  Charles 
the  Second  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (2). 

Amongst  the  foremost  evils  (and  they  were  many)  of  this  perse- 
cuting spirit,  was  the  frightful  degree  of  perjury  which  it  produced. 
For  as  the  estates  of  nonjurors  were  to  be  taxed,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  determine  precisely  who  were  nonjurors  or  not;  in  other 
words,  almost  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  summoned  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  Nor  was  it  explicitly  staled  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  but  a sort  of  vague  threat 
was  hung  over  them;  and  it  seemed  a trap  in  which,  when  once 
caught,  men  might  hereafter  be  subjected  not  only  to  the  largest 
fines,  but  even  to  forfeitureand  confiscation.  “ I saw  a great  deal 
of  it,”  says  Speaker  Onslow,  “and  it  was  a strange,  as  well  as 
“ ridiculous,  sight  to  see  people  crowding  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
“ to  give  a testimony  of  their  allegiance  to  a Government,  and 
“ cursing  it  at  the  same  time  for  giving  them  the  trouble  of  so 
“ doing,  and  lor  the  fright  they  were  put  into  by  it;  and  1 am  sa- 
“ tisfied  more  real  disaffection  to  the  King  and  his  family  arose 
“from  it  than  from  any  thing  which  happened  in  that  time.” 
Some  of  the  Jacobites  consulted  their  Prince  as  to  the  course  which 
they  should  pursue  in  this  emergency,  but  he  prudently  avoided 
any  positive  answer  (3).  It  was  thought  very  desirable  that  they 
should  act  together  as  a body,  in  one  course  or  the  other,  but  no 
such  general  arrangement  could  be  compassed.  The  greater 
number  were  inclined  to  swear,  and  did  so,  saying  that  they  had 
rather  venture  themselves  in  the  hand  of  God  than  of  such  men  as 
they  had  to  do  with  (4).  Yet  they  still  retained  all  their  first  prin- 
ciples; and  the  oath,  however  it  might  torture  their  consciences, 
did  not  influence  their  conduct.  Such  is,  1 fear,  the  inevitable 
result  of  any  oath  imposed  by  any  government  for  its  security. 
Examples  of  that  kind  are  too  common  in  all  countries.  Sw  earing 
allegiance  to  King  George  did  not  shut  out  all  the  Jacobites  from 
Parliament;  swearing  allegiance  to  King  Louis  Philippe  does  not 
shut  out  all  the  Carlisls  from  the  Chambers.  Nay  more,  so  far 
may  right  principle  be  distorted  by  faction,  that  such  breach  of 
faith  is  not  only  excused  but  even  praised  by  the  party  which  it 

(!)  I am  sorr y to  And  Coxe  assort,  in  a blind  pa-  (j)  Commons'  Journals,  vol  xx.  p.  510. 
negyrical  spirit,  that  “ though  scarcely  coufor-*  (3)  Mr.  Lockhart  to  James,  Sept.  10.  !7tS. 

‘ mnblr  to  Jostlce.  the  policy  of  this  measure  was  Jnnies's  answer.  Not.  24.  172-1. 

“ unquestionable."  Iluwr  far  more  correct  and  (4)  l.ockltarfs  Memoirs,  vol.  II-  P-  l08* 
enlightened  were  the  views  which  he  himself  has 
published  of  Speaker  Onslow  ' See  Cove's  Walpole 
vol.  I.  p.  175.  aod  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
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aids.  The  Jacobites,  beyond  all  doubt,  applauded  their  leader, 
Mr.  Shippen— that  worthy,  public-spirited  man,  they  probably 
said,  who  has  bad  the  courage  to  swear  against  his  conscience  on 
purpose  to  serve  the  good  cause!  There  were,  of  course,  nu- 
merous exceptions;  but  1 am  speaking  of  the  general  ciTect.  And 
though  we  might  reasonably  infer  from  theory  that  men  whom  we 
find  honourable  and  high-minded  in  private  life,  and  in  far  more 
trifling  transaction^,  would  be  scrupulously  bound  by  the  solemn 
and  public  obligation  of  an  oath,  yet  experience,  1 apprehend, 
would  teach  the  very  reverse. 

It  was  not  till  after  these  preliminaries,  that  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  leaver 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  plot.  The  report  of  this  Committee, 
drawn  up  by  Pultcney,  their  chairman,  and  read  to  the  House  on 
the  1st  of  March,  is  a very  long  and  circumstantial  document. 
The  evidence  which  it  gives  tduching  Atterbury,  though  founded 
on  many  trifling  incidents,  such  as  the  dog  Harlequin,  and  dark 
hints  in  intercepted  letters,  was  yet,  by  their  combination,  as  I 
think,  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  minds.  The  Op- 
position, however,  did  not  belong  to  that  class;  they  not  only  as- 
serted the  innocence  of  Atterbury,  and  of  the  rest,  but  maintained 
that  the  plot  itself  was  a chimera,  devised  by  Ministers  for  the 
basest  purposes  of  faction.  The  incident  of  Harlequin  especially 
was  held  up  to  ridicule.  Swift,  who  during  the  last  nine  years 
had  prudently  kept  aloof,  at  Dublin,  from  parly  warfare,  could 
not  resist  this  tempting  opportunity  to  resume  it,  and  poured  forth 
one  of  his  happiest  strains  of  satire  on  the  “horrid  conspiracy” 
discovered  by  a French  dog,  who  “ confessed,  as  plain  as  he  could 
“ bark,  then  with  his  forefoot  set  his  mark  (l) !”  To  this  conspi- 
racy he  afterwards  alluded  in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  as  “ the  work- 
“ manship  of  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  character  of 
“ profound  politicians;  to  restore  new  vigour  to  a crazy  adminis- 
“ (ration;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  discontents;  and  to  till  their 
“ coffers  with  forfeitures  (2).  ” Such  is  parly  justice ! 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Evidence  appended, 
it  appeared  that  several  other  peers  had  been  named  in  the  deposi- 
tions : Lords  Scarsdale,  Strafford,  Craven,  Gower,  Bathurst, 
Bingley,  and  Cowper.  They  all  took  an  early  occasion  lo  repel 
the  imputation  in  the  House  or  Lords.  Cowper,  especially,  said 
that  after  having  on  so  many  occasions,  and  in  the  most  difficult 
times,  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, he  had  just  reason  to  be  offended  to  sec  his  name  bandied 
about  in  a list  of  a chimerical  club.  It  was  replied  by  Towns- 
heud,  that  his  Lordship’s  name  being  part  of  an  examination, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  inserting  it;  but  that  the  Com- 


(I)  Swift'S  Works,  rol.  t.  p.  Mi.  Scott'*  «d.  (t)  lb.  »ol.  xli.  p.  SW. 
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mitlee  Merc  entirely  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  and  that  it  wasonly 
surprising  that  a peer  of  so  much  ability  and  merit  should  thence 
proceed  to  ridicule  as  a fiction  a well-proved  conspiracy,  and  from 
one  false  circumstance  infer  that  no  part  of  it  was  true.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Jacobites  had  some  vague  hopes  of  lord  Cowper.  I 
have  seen,  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  a letter  of  solicitation  to  him  from 
Lord  Mar,  and  another  apparently  addressed  by  James  himself(l). 
But  I found  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  he  had  accepted  or 
even  answered  these  overtures,  and  it  would  require  strong  proofs 
indeed  to  outweigh  those  afforded  to  the  contrary  by  the  whole 
course  and  tenour  of  his  life.  This  is  almost  the  last  public  trans- 
action in  which  that  eminent  man  took  part : he  died  the  same  year, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  of  a strangury.  On  his  death  bed,  he  or- 
dered that  his  son  should  never  travel  (2).  His  memory  deserves 
high  respect : in  him  a profound  knowledge  of  law  was  supported 
by  a ready  eloquence,  and  adorned  by  elegant  accomplishments; 
and,  unlike  most  advocates,  the  light  which  had  shone  at  the  bar 
was  not  quenched  in  the  closer  atmosphere  of  the  senate.  And 
though  it  seems  that  a by-word  was  current  of  “ Cowper-law — 
“ to  hang  a man  first,  and  then  judge  him  (3).” — I believe  that  it 
proceeded  from  parly  resentment  rather  than  from  any  real  fault. 

After  the  close  of  the  Commons’  committee,  one  was  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  ; but  its  report  did  not  add  materially  to  the 
proofs  already  known.  Layer  bad  beenalready  tried  at  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  condemned  to  death ; he  was  reprieved  for  examination 
before  these  committees;  but  not  disclosing  as  much  as  was  hoped, 
he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  head  affixed  at  Temple  Bar. 
In  a more  lenient  spirit,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  intro- 
duced against  Plunkett  and  Kelly,  subjecting  them  to  imprison- 
ment during  pleasure,  and  to  confiscation  of  their  properly.  These 
bills  passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  With  respect  to  the 
head  of  these  subalterns,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a bill  was 
brought  in  by  Yongc  (afterwards  Sir  William)  enacting  his  banish- 
ment and  deprivation,  but  without  forfeiture  of  goods;  that  it 
should  be  felony  to  correspond  with  him  without  the  King's  licence ; 
and  that  the  King  should  have  no  power  to  pardon  him  without 
consent  of  Parliament. 

The  Bishop,  on  receiving  a copy  of  this  hill,  w rote  to  the  Speaker, 
requesting  to  have  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  and  Mr.  Wynne  as  his 
counsel  and  Mr.  Moriccas  his  solicitor,  and  that  they  might  have 
free  access  to  him  in  private.  This  W'as  granted.  He  next  ap- 
plied to  the  Lords,  staling  that  as,  by  a standing  order  of  their 
House  of  Jauuary  20.  1673,  no  Lord  might  appear  by  counsel  be- 

» 

(!)  Lord  Mar's  loiter  Is  dated  Sept.  17.  1717.  The  (J)  Spenro's  Anecdotes,  p.  833. 

Pretender's  Is  endorsed  “To  Hr.  C r,’*  and  (l)  See  $upra  , p.  113.,  for  tlie  crldcnce  at  Lord 

might  be  designed  for  Mr.  Cn*>ar,  though  the  con-  Wlnioun's  trial, 
tenis  render  It  less  likely. 
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fore  the  oilier  House,  he  was  al  a loss  how  to  act,  and  humbly 
requested  their  direction.  The  Lords  determined  that  leave 
should  be  given  him  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  as  he 
might  think  proper  ; but,  Alterbury  who  had  probably  only  taken 
these  steps  with  the  view  of  raising  difficulties,  or  creating  a 
grievance  to  complain  of,  wrote  aj  letter  to  the  Speaker,  on  the 
very  day  he  was  expected  to  make  his  defence,  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  decline  giving  that  House  any  trouble,  and  content  him- 
self with  the  opportunity,  if  the  bill  went  on,  of  making  his 
defence  before  another  house,  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  having  passed  the  Commons  without  a divi- 
sion, the  Bishop  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  6lh  of  May.  The  evidence  against  him  being  first  gone 
through,  some  was  produced  on  his  side.  Amongst  his  witnesses 
were  Erasmus  Lewis,  to  prove,  from  his  official  experience,  how 
easily  hand-writing  may  be  counterfeited;  and  Pope,  to  depose 
to  the  Bishop’s  domestic  habits  and  literary  employments.  Pope 
had  but  few  words  to  speak,  and  in  those  few  we  are  told  that  he 
made  several  blunders.  But  those  on  whom  Atterbury  most 
relied  were  three  persons  who  invalidated  the  confessions  of 
Mr.  Neynoc,  as  taken  before  his  escape  and  death,  and  who  alleged 
that  Walpole  had  tampered  with  that  witness.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Skecne)  slated  that  having  asked  Neynoc,  whether,  in  real 
truth,  he  knew  any  thing  of  a plot,  Neynoe  answered,  that  he  knew 
of  two;  one  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  against  some  great  men,  the  other  of 
his  own,  w hich  was  only  to  get  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds 
from  Mr.  Walpole ! It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  of  these 
three  witnesses,  one  al  least  was  of  very  suspicious  character,  hav- 
ing been  convicted,  whipt,  and  pilloried,  at  Dublin,  for  a treasona- 
ble libel.  Their  charges  made  it  necessary  for  Walpole  himself  to 
appear  as  a witness,  and  disavow  them.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Bishop  used  all  his  art  to  perplex  the  Minister,  and  make  him  con- 
tradict himself,  but  did  not  succeed;  “ a greater  trial  of  skill,”  ob- 
serves Speaker  Onslow,  than  scarce  ever  happened  between  two 
“ such  combatants ; the  one  fighting  for  his  reputation,  the  other 

for  his  acquittal  (1).” 

Whatever  vindication  there  may  be  for  Jacobite  principles  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  shocking  to  find  a clergyman,  and  a prelate,  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  King  whom  he  was  plotting  to  dethrone,  and  so- 
lemnly protest  his  innocence  while  labouring  under  a consciousness 
of  guilt.  The  Bishop’s  own  defence,  which  was  spoken  on  the 

(1)  Atterhury  always  looked  upon  Walpole  as  ( episcopori  v paatcipt’r.  svrrRACits  aw  ftis  ) 
the  prime  author  of  his  min.  The  epitaph  which  robkrtis  liTB  WttMtl 

he  wrote  for  himsolf  in  his  cjile  thus  concludes qi'em  xilla  kssciet  postl  ritas! 

hoc  rAciNoais  see  his  Correspondence.  toI.  I.  p.  SOT. 

CONSCIYIT.  ACGRESSl'S  «ST.  PI  APKTRAUT 
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tlth  of  May  (1),  begins  with  a touching  recital  of  the  hardships  he 
had  suffered  in  captivity.  ‘‘By  which  means,”  he  adds,  “what 
“ little  strength  and  use  of  my  limbs  I had  when  committed,  in 
“ August  last,  is  now  so  far  impaired,  that  I am  very  unfit  to  ap- 
“ pear  before  your  Lordships  on  any  occasioif  especially  when  I 
“ am  to  make  my  defence  against  a bill  of  so  extraordinary  a na- 
“ tare.”  Atterbury  next  enters  into  a masterly  review,  and,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  refutation,  of  the  evidence  against  him;  and 
proceeds,  in  a high  strain  of  eloquence,  to  ask  what  motives  could 
have  driven  him  into  a conspiracy.  “ What  could  tempt  me,  my 
“I*»rds,  thus  to  step  out  of  my  way?  Was  it  ambition,  and  a 
“ desire  of  climbing  into  a higher  station  in  the  Church?  There 
“ is  not  a man  of  my  order  further  removed  from  views  of  this 

“ kind  than  1 am Was  money  my  aim?  1 always  despised  it, 

“ too  much,  perhaps,  considering  the  occasion  I may  now  have  for 
“ it.  Out  of  a poor  bishoprick  of  500/.  a year,  1 did  in  eight  years’ 
“lime  lay  out  2000/.  upon  the  House  and  the  appurtenances; 
“ and  because  1 knew  the  circumstances  in  which  my  predeces- 
“sor  left  his  family,  J took  not  one  shilling  for  dilapidations  -,  and 
“ the  rest  of  my  income  has  all  been  spent  as  that  of  a Bishop  should 

“ be,  in  hospitality  and  charity Was  I influenced  by  any  dis- 

“ like  of  the  Established  Religion,  any  secret  inclination  towards 
“ Popery,  a church  of  greater  pomp  and  power?  Malice  has  ven- 
“ tured  even  thus  far  to  asperse  me.  1 have,  my  Lords,  ever 
“since  1 knew  what  Popery  was,  disliked  it;  and  the  better  I 

“ knew  it,  the  more  I opposed  it Thirty-seven  years  ago  J 

“ wrote  in  defence  of  Martin  Luther. . . . And  whatever  happens 
“ to  me,  I w ill  suffer  any  thing,  and  would  by  God’s  grace,  burn 
“ at  the  stake,  rather  than,  in  any  material  point,  depart  from  the 
“ Protestant  .Religion,  as  professed  in  the  Church  of  England. . . . 
“ Once  more,  can  1 be  supposed  to  favour  arbitrary  power?  The 
“ whole  tenour  of  my  life  speaks  otherwise.  1 was  al  ways  a friend 
“ to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a 
“ constant  maintainor  of  it.  1 may  have  been  mistaken,  perhaps, 
“ in  the  measures  I took  for  its  support  at  junctures  w hen  it  was 
“ thought  expedient  for  the  stale  to  seem  to  neglect  public  liberty, 
“ in  order,  I suppose,  to  secure  it. ...  I am  lu  re,  my  Lords,  and 
“ have  been  here,  expecting,  for  eight  months,  an  immediate  trial. 
“ I have,  my  Lords,  declined  no  impeachment — no  due  course  of 
“law  that  might  have  been  taken. . . . The  correspondence  with 
“ the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  made  treason,  but  w ith  me  it  is  only 
“ felony;  yet  he  was  allowed  an  intercourse  with  his  children  by 
“ the  express  words  of  the  Act : mine  are  not  so  much  as  to  write, 
“ so  much  as  to  send  any  message,  to  me,  without  a Sign  Ma 
“ uual! . . . The  great  man  1 mentioned  carried  a great  fortune 

(I)  This  Defence,  tf  printed  in  the  Pari.  Malory.  iriTcn  from  an  authentic  MS.  in  AUcrbur)  * Cor. 
*•  mutilated  and  imperfect  Hut  it  I*  correctly  reapondenre.  yol.  II.  pp  l«o. 
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“ with  him  into  a foreign  country  : he  had  the  languages,  and  was 
“ well  acquainted  abroad ; he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  years 
“ in  exile,  and  was  therefore  every  way  qualified  to  support  it. 
“ The  reverse  of  all  (his  is  my  case.  Indeed,  I am  like  him  in 
“ nothing  but  his  iinoeence  and  his  punishment.  It  is  in  no  man’s 
“ power  to  make  ns  differ  in  the  one,  but  it  is  in  your  Lordships’ 
“ power  to  distinguish  us  w idely  in  the  other,  and  I hope  your 
“ Lordships  will  do  it.  . . . Shall  I,  my  Lords,  be  deprived  of  all 
“ that  is  valuable  to  an  Englishman  (for,  in  the  circumstances  to 
“ which  1 am  to  be  reduced,  life  itself  is  scarce  valuable)  by  such 
“ an  evidence  as  this? — such  an  evidence  as  would  not  be  admit- 
“ ted  in  any  other  cause,  or  any  other  court,  nor  allowed,  I verily 
“ believe,  to  condemn  a Jew  in  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal?” 

He  thus  concludes:  “If,  afterall,  it  shall  still  be  thought  by  your 
“Lordships  that  there  is  any  seeming  strength  in  the  proofs  pro- 
“ duccd  against  me ; if  by  private  persuasions  of  my  guilt,  founded 
“ on  unseen,  unknown  motives ; if  for  any  reasons  or  necessities  of 
“ state,  of  which  I am  no  competent  judge,  your  Lordships  shall 
“be  induced  to  proceed  on  this  bill,  God’s  will  be  done!  Naked 
“ came  I out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  1 return;  and 
“ whether  He  gives  or  lakes  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
“Lord!" 

The  Bishop  having  ended  this  most  eloquent  and  affecting  de- 
fence, and  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  having  replied,  the  Lords 
took  their  debate  on  the  question,  That  this  Bill  do  pass.  The 
ablest  speeches  on  the  Bishop’s  side  were  the  Duke  of  Wharton’s  (1) 
and  Lord  Cowpcr’s;  the  latter  not  merely  maintaining  Atterbury’s 
innocence,  but  inveighing  against  any  parliamentary  deprivation 
of  a Bishop.  “The  old  champions  of  our  Church,”  said  he,  “ used 
“ to  argue  very  learnedly  ll.at  to  make  or  to  degrade  Bishops  was 
“ not  the  business  of  the  state;  that  there  is  a spiritual  relation 
“ between  the  Bishop  and  his  flock,  derived  from  the  church,  with 
“which  the  state  has  nothing  to  do.  What  the  thoughts  of  our 
“ reverend  prelates  are  upon  these  points  does  not  yet  fully  ap- 
“ pear;  something  of  their  conduct  intimates  as  if  our  old  divines 
“ were  mistaken.”  In  fact,  most  of  the  Bishops  were  now  taking 
a forward  and  eager  part  against  their  brother;  and  one  of  them, 
(Wynne,  of  St.  Asaph,)  very  little  to  his  honour,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  volunteer  evidence,  which,  when  close  pressed,  he  was  not 
able  to  maintain.  Their  hostility  provoked  a bitter  sarcasm  from 
Lord  Bathurst.  Turning  to  their  bench,  he  exclaimed,  that  he 
could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  malice  some  persons  bore 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester,  unless  they  were 

(I)  “ This  speech.”  says  Dr.  King,  •*  was  heard  “ able  and  eloquent  lawyer.’’  (Anecdotes  o(  bis 
“ with  universal  admiration,  and  was,  Indeed,  not  ow  n Time*,  p.  35.) 

•*  unworthy  of  Uie  oldest  senator  or  the  most 
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possessed  with  the  infatuation  of  the  wild  Indians,  w ho  fondly  be- 
lieve they  will  inherit  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities,  of 
any  great  enemy  they  kill ! 

On  a division,  43  Peers  voted  against  the  bill,  but  83  for  it;  and 
it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  ‘27 th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may,  undoubtedly,  condemn 
the  vindictive  severity  which  oppressed  AUerbury  in  the  Tower  (f ), 
and  which  denounced  any  correspondence  with  him  when  abroad ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill  as  other- 
wise than  moderate.  The  crime  Atterbury  had  committed  was  no 
less  than  high  treason  ; and  had  the  Ministers  been  men  of  blood, 
there  might,  I think,  have  been  evidence  sufficient  (I  am  sure  that 
there  were  voters  ready)  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  Ilis  punish- 
ment was  Ihereforc  a mitigation  of  that  which  our  law'  imposes  : 
nor  should  our  admiration  of  genius  ever  betray  us  into  an  apology 
of  guilt.  But  the  great  reproach  to  which  his  punishment  is  liable 
is  as  setting  aside  those  ordinary  forms,  and  those  precious  safe- 
guards, which  the  law  of  treason  enjoins— a violence  of  which  the 
danger  is  not  felt,  only  because  the  precedent  has,  happily,  not  been 
followed. 

Atterbury  received  the  nowsofhis  fate  w ith  fortitude  and  compo- 
sure ; in  fact  he  had  foreseen  it  as  inevitable.  He  look  an  affecting 
leave  of  his  friends,  who  were  now  permitted  to  sec  him,  especially 
of  Pope.  At  their  last  interview'  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
Bible  as  his  keepsake.  “ Perhaps,”  says  Pope,  with  much  feeling, 
“ it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I may  have  cause  to  remember 
“ the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (2).”  Next  day,  the  ISlh  of  June,  the 
Bishop  was  embarked  on  board  a man-of-war,  w ithout  any  of  the 
tumults  which  the  Ministers  feared  on  that  occasion ; and  conveyed 
to  Calais.  As  he  went  on  shore  he  was  told  that  Lord  Bolingbrokc, 
having  received  the  King’s  pardon,  was  just  arrived  at  the  same 
place,  on  his  return  to  England.  “Then  I am  exchanged!” 
said  Atterbury  with  a smile.  “ Surely,”  exclaims  their  friend  at 
Twickenham,  “ this  nation  is  afraid  of  being  over-run  with  too 
“ much  politeness,  and  cannot  regain  one  great  genius  but  at  the 
“ expense  of  another  (3) ! ” 

The  pardon  which  Bolingbrokc  now  obtained  had  been  for  a 
long  time  pending.  When  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Pretender,  in 
1716,  and  renounced  that  party  for  ever,  he  found,  as  he  says, 


(I)  Coxe  endear  ours  to  pidllate  tills  severity, 
anil  alleges  a case  w here,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Government,  AUerbury  received  some  money  from 
a lease  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster.  But  here 
seem*  some  error.  He  quotes  a document  of  the 
Chapter,  dated  Hay  31.  17£3,  and  speaking  of  At- 
terbury  as  the  ••  preseut  Dean.”  But  would  ho  ho 
so  styled  at  that  time  the  hill  for  his  deprivation 
having  received  '.he  Koyal  Assent  four  days  be- 
fore? Memoir*  of  Walpole,  vol.  I.  p.  171. 

£2)  sec  Johnson's  Llfo  of  Pope.  This  gift  of  a 


Bible  ha*  given  rise  to  a most  calumnious  story 
of  something  which  Dr.  Maty  said,  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  said,  that  Pope  said,  that  the  Bishop 
said  l Excellent  evidence  to  accuse  of  deism  oue 
of  our  greatest  theological  writers'.  See  this  story 
and  some  decisive  evidence  against  it  quoted  In 
the  hnryclop.  Brit.  art.  Attehbi  rv.  H seem* 
quite  out  of  place  in  •*  Pope's  Character  by  1-ord 
*“  Chesterfield  ; ” and  was,  1 have  uo  doubt,  a fa- 
hricalion  surreptitiously  Inserted. 

(*}  Pope  to  Swift,  1713. 
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Lord  Stair  instructed,  from  England,  to  treat  with  him.  A nego- 
tiation was  accordingly  opened,  Bolingbrokc  declaring  that  he 
would  never  reveal  any  secret,  nor  betray  any  friend ; but  that  he 
was  ready,  in  future,  to  serve  his  King  and  Country  with  zeal  and 
affection;  and  that  he  never  did  any  thing  by  halves.  It  was  then 
that  Bolingbroku  took  the  measure  of  writing  a private  letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  the  Pretend- 
er's character,  and  the  small  hopes  of  his  cause,  and  urging  his 
friend  to  turn  his  thoughts  elsewhere ; which  letter  Bolingbrokc 
sent,  unsealed,  to  the  Postmaster-General,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Government,  and  to  be  forwarded  or  not,  as  they  thought  pro- 
per (I).  In  thus  acting  Bolingbrokc  did  no  injury  to  his  friend, 
who  was  already  more  than  suspected  of  Jacobite  principles, 
and  w ho  was  not  at  all  legally  endangered  by  receiving  such  ad- 
vice, while  the  adviser  served  himself  by  this  decided  and  accep- 
table token  of  his  new  -born  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 

It  was  certain,  as  Lord  Stair  truly  observed,  that  there  was  no 
man  who  could  do  so  much  injury  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  The 
Ministers,  therefore,  were  anxious  to  secure  him  (2),  and  he  had  a 
zealous  advocate  in  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  to  whom  his  purse  was 
full  of  irresistible  arguments.  The  animosity  of  the  Whig  party 
in  general  was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  strong  as  to  form  an 
almost  insuperable  bar  to  his  return ; and  a rumour  of  it,  in  1719, 
was  artfully  turned  by  Walpole  into  a political  weapon.  In  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Peerage  Bill,  speaking  of  Lord  Oxford,  he  remarks, 
with  indignation,  that  “ his  rival  in  guilt  and  power  even  now 
“ presumes  to  expect  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  indemnify  him, 
and  qualify  his  villany!”  With  such  formidable  opposition  it 
seemed  useless  to  propose  so  unpopular  a measure ; but  when 
Walpole  succeeded  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  in  office,  he  quietly 
slid  into  this  as  into  most  of  their  other  measures;  and  in  May, 
1723,  the  pardon  of  Bolingbrokc  passed  the  Great  Seal. 

This  pardon,  however,  was  only  so  far  as  the  King  could  grant 
it;  it  secured  the  person  of  Bolingbrokc,  and  enabled  him  to  visit 
England  ; but  it  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  restore  his  for- 
feited estates,  and  his  seal  in  the  House  of  Peers.  To  obtain  such 
an  act  immediately  became  Bolingbrokc’s  first  and  most  anxious 
object;  and  a large  sum  which  he  had  gained  in  the  Mississippi 
speculations,  afforded  him  fresh  means  to  convince  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  of  the  justice  of  his  claims.  His  second  object,  during  all 
this  time,  was  to  persuade  his  friends  that  he  was  nearly  indifferent 
to  his  restoration,  and  quite  happy  in  exile  and  in  literary  leisure. 
While  his  life  was  full  of  nothing  but  intrigue,  his  private  letters 


(1)  Till*  Idler  !*daied  Sept.  11. 1716 ; and  printed  (1)  Seo  hi#  Idler  to  Lord  Stanhope,  November 
In  Cote'#  Walpole,  vol.  II  p 308.,  together  with  9.  1717,— Appendix,  Vol.  I.;  and  the  Hardwicke 
one  from  Townshcnd  to  Stanhope  on  the  Mihjert.  Slate  Paper#,  vol.  U.  p.  $58. 

The  original  was  duly  forwarded  to  Wyndham. 
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arc  full  of  nothing  but  philosophy.  “ Some  superfluous  twigs  are 
“ every  clay  cut,  and,  as  they  lessen  in  number,  the  bough  which 
“ bears  the  golden  fruit  of  friendship  shoots,  swells,  and  spreads.”... 
“ Those  insects,  of  various  hues,  which  used  to  hum  and  buzz 
**  about  me  while  I stood  in  the  sunshine,  have  disappeared  since 
“ I lived  in  the  shade  (1).’’  Great  but  ill-regulated  genius  ! Cicero 
could  not  write  better,— Clodius  could  not  act  worse! 

W hen  the  fallen  minister  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  the 
King  had  already  sailed  for  Germany,  attended  by  Lords  Townshend 
and  Carteret,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  was  not  expected  to 
return  for  some  lime  ; in  fact,  his  Majesty  extended  his  absence  to 
six  months,  and  his  journey  to  Berlin,  on  a visit  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  King  of  Prussia  (-2).  Bolingbroke,  therefore,  could  only  write 
letters  of  (hanks  to  the  King,  to  the  Duchess,  and  to  Townshend, 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  their  further  favour;  but  he  availed 
himself  of  his  stay  in  England  to  renew  his  political  connections, 
especially  with  his  tried  friends,  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Lord 
Harcourt.  The  former  still  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  latter,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor in  the  last  years  of  Anne,  was  by  no  means  as  steady  in  his 
public  course.  Even  at  that  lime  Swift  had  called  him  “ trim- 
ming Harcourt  (3);  but  now  he  had  entirely  left  his  parly,  and 
risen  so  high  in  ministerial  favour,  as  to  be  created  a Viscount, 
gratified  with  a pension,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  at 
the  King’s  departure.  Thus  it  had  been  in  Harcourt’s  power 
greatly  to  promote  the  pardon  of  his  friend,  in  May  last,  and  he 
deserved  gratitude,  both  in  the  true  sense  of  that  w ord,  and  in  that 
which  Bolingbroke  gives  it,  where  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  “what  we  call  gratitude  is  generally  expectation  (4).” 
Bolingbroke  also  waited  on  W alpole,  and,  alluding  to  Harcourt’s 
accession,  told  him  that  Wyndham,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Gower,  were  beginning  lobe  disgusted  with  a fruitless  opposition. 
They  had,  lie  said,  been  for  some  time  in  communication  w ith  Lord 
Carteret;  but  nowr  thought  themselves  deceived  by  him,  and  might 
probably  be  brought  into  the  measures  of  the  Court,  and  into  a 
support  of  Tow  nshend  and  Walpole.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  such  a junction  ; it  would 
have  healed  many  wounds  of  faction,  and  broken  one  great  lever 
of  the  Jacobites ; but  it  might  also  have  endangered  the  supremacy 
of  W alpole,  and  given  a strong  claim  to  Bolingbroke.  Walpole, 
therefore,  with  w hom  his  ow  n power  was  always  the  paramount 
consideration,  received  these  overtures  most  coldly  and  ungra- 


(I)  Letters  to  Swift,  1711.  1713.  wish ! ” (To  Mr.  Cope.  June  1.  J7M.)  The  King’s 

(!'  Of  the  King's  Journey.  Swift  wriles  with  visit  to  Berlin  In  described  In  the  Mem.  do  Barelth, 
much  humour  : " The  next  packet  will  bring  us  vol.  i.  pp-  8V — 87. 

••  word  of  the  King  and  Bishop  of  Hocheater  leav-  (3)  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  t.  p 398. 

••  ing  England.  A good  Journey  to  the  one,  aud  (k)To  Sir  William  Wyndham,  January  3.  1736. 

••  a speedy  return  to  the  other,  is  an  honest  Whig 
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ciously,  and  mcl  them  with  a positive  refusal ; adding,  that  as  Bo- 
lingbroke’s  restoration  depended  on  a Whig  parliament,  he  ought, 
in  prudence,  to  shun  any  fresh  connection  with  Tories;  and  that 
the  Ministers  would  not  hazard  the  King's  affairs  by  proposing 
this  restoration  rashly  (f). 

Bolingbroke,  seeing  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  in  this 
quarter,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Minister’s  reasoning,  and  left 
England  for  Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  hopes,  from  thence,  to  pay  a visit 
at  Hanover.  But  not  obtaining  the  desired  permission,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  a new  field  was  opening  to  his  ambition  and  abi- 
lities. Cardinal  Dubois  had  died  in  August,  and  was  followed  by 
his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Orleaus,  in  less  than  four  months.  The 
young  King  having  nominally  come  of  age,  no  other  Regent  was 
appointed  ; but  the  new  prime  minister  was  the  Duke  dc  Bourbon, 
a w eak  man,  chiefly  governed  by  an  aspiring  mistress,  Madame  dc 
Pric.  Over  this  prince,  and  over  this  lady,  Bolingbrokc  had  great 
influence ; “ for  these  many  years,”  says  he,  “ ] have  been 
“ honoured  with  his  friendship  (2);”  and  his  own  marriage  with 
the  Marquise  do  Villcltc,  a niece  of  Madame  dc  Mainlcnon,  was 
another  link  of  his  close  connection  with  the  Court  of  France. 
There  was  no  variation  in  the  foreign  policy  of  that  Court ; the 
scene  had  not  shifted,  though  the  actors  were  changed.  But  a 
struggle  for  power  was  now  going  on  in  the  English  cabinet 
between  Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret ; and  that  struggle,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  was  brought  to  issue  on  French  ground, 
where  Bolingbroke  had  both  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  take 
an  active  part. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  John  Lord  Carteret,  (afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Earl  Granville.)  was  born  in  1G90.  TSo 
one  ever  combined,  in  a more  eminent  degree,  the  learning  of  a 
scholar  with  the  talents  of  a statesman.  The  ancient  languages  he 
had  deeply  studied  ; of  the  modern,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, German,  and  Swedish,  were  equally  familiar  to  him. 
Mr.  Harlc,  in  a preface  to  his  “ Gustavus  Adolphus,”  after  Gran- 
ville’s death,  and,  therefore,  without  any  interested  adulation,  ce- 
lebrates his  knowledge  of  Chemnitz  and  other  recondite  writers  ; 
and  observes,  that  “ he  understood  the  German  and  Swedish  his- 
“ lories  to  the  highest  perfection.”  He  might  have  lectured  upon 
public  law.  He  might  have  taken  his  seat  in  a synod,  and  taught 
the  Canonists.  Yet  in  public  life  no  rust  of  pedantry  ever  dim- 
med his  keen  and  brilliant  intellect.  In  debate,  his  eloquence  was 
always  ready,  always  warm,  and  has  even  been  blamed  for  the 
profusion  of  ideas  which  crowded  from  him.  In  council,  men  of 
letters  are,  in  general,  bow  ildcred  by  too  nice  a balance  of  op- 
posite advantages  : Carteret,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  daring 


(l)  Walpole  lu  Tow  n&hend,  July  S9.  1723.  (f)  To  Lord  Harcouri  December  ifl.  1723. 
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and  decisive.  Most  remarkable  testimonies  to  his  ability  might  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  even  of  his  strongest  political  op- 
ponents. Chesterfield  was  his  enemy  ; yet  Chesterfield  writes  to 
his  son,  “ They  say  Lord  Granville  is  dying.  TV  hen  he  dies,  the 
“ ablest  head  in  England  dies  too,  lake  it  for  all  in  all  (1).”  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  his  enemy ; yet  when  Walpole  weighs  him  in  the 
balance  with  his  own  father,  with  Mansfield,  and  with  Chatham, 
he  declares  that  none  of  them  had  the  genius  of  Granville  (2). 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Carteret  neither  fills,  nor  deserves  to  fill, 
any  very  high  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  There  was  a want 
of  consistency,  not  in  his  principles,  hut  in  his  efforts  and  exer- 
tions. He  would  be  all  fire  to-day,  all  ice  to-morrow.  He  was 
ready  to  attempt  any  thing,  but  frequently  grew  weary  of  his  own 
projects,  and  seldom  took  sufficient  means  to  secure  their  accom- 
plishment. Ambition  generally  ruled  him,  but  the  mastery  was 
often  disputed  by  wine.  Two  daily  hollies  of  Burgundy  made  him 
happy  in  himself,  and  independent  of  state  affairs.  Seldom  grant- 
ing a kindness,  and  as  seldom  resenting  an  injury,  he  was  inca- 
pable. both  of  firm  friendship  and  settled  animosity— not  above 
revenge,  but  below  it.  At  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life, 
when,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole,  he  had  become  chief  Minister,  and 
was  driven  from  office  by  a combination  formed  partly  of  bis  own 
pretended  friends,  even  then,  says  a contemporary,  lie  showed  no 
anger  nor  resentment,  nor,  indeed,  any  feeling  except  thirst  (3). 
A careless,  lolling,  laughing  love  of  self ; a sort  of  epicurean  ease, 
roused  to  action  by  starts  and  bounds — such  was  his  real  character. 
For  such  a man  to  be  esteemed  really  great,  he  must  die  early  ! 
He  may  dazzle  as  he  passes,  but  cannot  bear  a close  and  continued 
gaze.  * 

Carteret  had  come  forth  in  public  life  under  the  guidance  of 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland.  The  former  made  him  Ambassador  to 
Sweden  in  1719;  the  latter.  Secretary  of  Slate  on  the  death  of 
Craggs.  For  the  memory  of  both  these  statesmen  fie  always  ex- 
pressed the  highest  veneration  and  attachment,  and  he  considered 
himself  as  representing  them  and  their  principles  in  the  Cabinet. 
Like  them,  he  thought,  that  as  lime  proceeded,  the  basis  of  ad- 
ministration might  be  enlarged,  and  some  moderate  Tories  brought 
over  to  join  it.  Like  them,  he  maintained,  that  to  shut  out  all 
Tories  and  high  Churchmen  from  employment,  had  been,  at  (he 
King’s  accession,  a measure  of  necessity,  but  should  not  be  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards  from  choice.  With  the  King  he  had  in- 
gratiated himself  by  his  German  studies,  being  the  only  one  of  his 
Ministers  who  could  converse  with  hint  in  that  language.  It  is 
very  strange,  I may  observe  in  passing,  that  though  under  the  two 
first  Georges  a knowledge  of  German  was  almost  a sure  road  to 

(I)  teller,  December  13.  ' (?)  Walpole  la  Maun,  March  *.  HW* 

(sj  Memoirs  of  Ocorgo  Uio  Second,  t©I.  II.  p.  fi 
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Royal  favour  (1),  it  seems  to  have  been  much  less  cultivated,  than 
it  is  from  literary  motives  at  the  present  day.  In  foreign  affairs 
Carteret  had  succeeded  to  the  great  influence  of  Stanhope  over  the 
Court  of  the  Palais  Royal  (2).  He  confirmed  it  by  immediately 
appointing  Sir  Luke  Scbaub  Minister  at  Paris,  as  the  former  and 
the  most  frieudly  channel  or  communication  with  Dubois.  In  fact 
' it  was  through  Dubois  that  England  for  six  years  drew  France  into 
a close  concert  of  measures  : in  return,  the  Abbe,  it  has  been  said, 
but  never  shown,  received  a yearly  pension  from  the  English 
Government;  and  at  all  events  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  partly  at 
the  application,  and  with  the  aid  of  George  and  his  Ministers,  that 
Dubois  obtained  first  an  Archbishop  s mitre,  and  then  a Cardinal’s 
hat  (3). 

Carteret  and  Walpole  could  not  long  continue  to  agree.  W'al- 
pole  was  aiming  at  a monopoly  of  power ; Carteret  was  determined 
to  hold  fast  a share  of  it.  The  one  expected  to  find  a dependent 
and  not  a colleague  ; the  other,  a superior  and  not  a master.  In 
this  contest  Carteret  was  backed  (but  very  cautiously,  and  so  as 
not  to  commit  themselves)  by  Lord  Carleton,  Privy  Seal,  by  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  by  Lord  Cadogan, 
who  had  succeeded  Marlborough  as  Commander  in  Chief ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Townshend  and  all  the  other  ministers  were 
firmly  linked  to  Walpole,  and  mainly  guided  by  him.  Tlie  Ha- 
noverian courtiers  and  favourites  were  in  like  manner  split  in  two 
sections.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  had  a strong  liking  for  the 
most  powerful  party,  and  a happy  instinct  in  discerning  it,  sided 
with  Walpole  and  Townshend,  as  she  had  before  with  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland ; and  the  brother  ministers  always  speak  of  her 
in  their  letters  as  their  firrti  friend,  and  the  “ good  Duchess.”  On 
his  part,  Carteret  had  secured  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  and  her 
sister  Madame  de  Platen.  And  thus  the  struggle  for  the  Royal 
confidence  on  this  occasion  turned,  perhaps,  on  the  attractions  of 
ladies,  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  statesmen. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  at  Hanover  Carteret  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  his  interest  by  promoting  the  King’s  German 
measures,  which  Townshend,  more  patriotically,  withstood.  Yet 
this  does  not  seem  very  consistent  w ith  the  charge  shortly  after- 
wards made  ou  precisely  the  same  authority  against  Townshend 
himself,  as  wholly  Hanoverian.  “ Hanover  is  Lord  Townshend’* 

great  merit,”  says  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (4).  “ He  endeavours 
“ to  -make  all  measures  Electoral,”  says  old  Horace  Walpole  (5). 

(I)  “ German  wHI,  I fear,  always  be  a useful  “ ibe  consequence  of  Carteret."  (Coxc’s  Walpole, 

“ language  for  a*  Englishman  to  know."  Lord  vol.  I.  p.  179.) 

Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Dayrollcs.  Sept.  15.1752.  (3)  See  the  Hemolrea  de  Duclos,  tol.  II.  p.  81..  and 

(5)  Du  hoi#  transferred  hi*  devotion  lo  Carteret,  the  letter  of  Stanhope  la  the  Mem.  secret#  de  Serc- 
as  the  minister  “ who  was  supported  by  Sander-  Huge*,  tol. I.p.  275.  Set dingo*  throw#  greatdoubt 
“ land,  and  who  boasted,  that  he  had  succeeded  on  the  story  of  the  pension  from  England,  (p.  15.) 

*'  to  the  Influence,  aa  noli  as  tti  the  principles,  of  (t)  To  Lord  Harrington.  April  23.  1750. 

“ Stanhope The  friendship  of  Puboia  increased  (5)  To  Mr.  1’oynU,  January  21. 1790. 
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Such  was  thcstateof  things  when  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  at- 
tended (he  King  to  Hanover, and  when  the  pending  contestcame  to  an 
issue  between  them.  At  that  lime  a marriage  had  been  proposed  be- 
tween a daughter  of  Madame  do  Platen  and  the  Count  St.  Florcntin, 
son  of  LaVrilliere,  French  secretary  ofslalc;  hut  the  Countess  requir- 
ed, as  a condition,  that  a dukedom  should  bo  granted  to  La  Yrilliere. 
This  dukedom  immediately  became  an  object  of  eager  interest  with 
George  the  F'irst,  and  Carteret  instructed  Sir  Luke  Schaub  to  make 
every  exertion  toobtainit  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  We  should  ob- 
serve that  thisafTair  belonged  to  Carteret,  assecrelary  for  the  southern 
department,  in  w hich  F'rance  was  comprised,  and  that  the  other  se- 
cretary had  noclaim  tointerlope  in  his  province.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Townshend,  unwilling  to  see  an  affair  of  so  much  interest  in  the 
hands  of  a rival,  determined,  if  possible,  lodraw  it  from  his  manage- 
ment. With  this  view,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Walpole,  he  despatched 
his  brother  Horace  to  Paris,  under  the  pretence  of  settling  the  ac- 
cession of  Portugal  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  reality  to 
watch  the  movements  and  counteract  the  influence  of  Schaub. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cabals,  suddenly  died  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  it  was  then  that  Bolingbroke  came  into  play.  He  perceived 
that  the  party  of  Walpole  and  Townshend  was  much  the  stronger, 
and  would  finally  prevail ; and  lie  determined  to  pay  court  to  them 
rather  than  to  Carteret.  Accordingly  he  hastened  to  greet  Horace 
Walpole  with  many  friendly  assurances  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion ; and  exerted  his  influence  with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  for  his 
service.  Nay,  more,  he  threw  into  his  hands  one  or  two  very 
favourable  opportunities  for  pushing  his  pretensions  by  himself. 
But  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  a rooted  aversion  to  Bolingbroke, 
received  all  his  overtures  very  much  at  arm’s  length,  and  wished 
to  accept  his  intelligence  without  either  trust  or  requital.  As  he 
writes  to  his  brother  : “ 1 have  made  a good  use  of  my  Lord 
“ Bolingbroke’s  information,  without  having  given  him  any  handle 
“ to  be  the  negotiator  of  his  Majesty’s  affairs  (f ).  ” “ This,  ” says 
Bolingbroke,  “ I freely  own,  J look  a little  unkindly,  because  I 
“ have  acted  a part  which  deserves  confidence,  not  suspicion  (2).” 
But  whatever  might  be  the  resentment  of  Bolingbroke,  he  was 
compelled  to  smother  it : his  restoration  was  entirely  in  the  power 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  Ministers,  and  to  obtain  it,  he 
could  only  continue  his  painful  submission  and  unavailing  services. 

W ith  respect  to  the  affair  itself  of  the  dukedom, 
neither  Schaub  nor  Walpole  could  prevail.  The 
French  nobility  considered  the  family  of  La  A rillicre  as  not  entitled 
to  this  distinction,  and  raised  so  loud  a cry  at  the  rumour  of  it,  as 
to  render  its  execution  almost  impracticable.  Ultimately,  Madame 
de  Platen,  being  pacified  by  a portion  of  10,000/.  from  King 

(I)  Horace,  to  Robert  Walpole,  tlec.  IS.  172S.  (J)  To  Lonl  Uarcvurl,  January  is.  17S*. 

Cole  i Lite  ot  Horace  Lord  Walpole. 
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George,  and  no  longer  thinking  a dukedom  indispensable  to  a 
husband,  allowed  the  marriage  to  take  place  without  the  required 
promotion.  Hut  a total  breach  had  meanwhile  ensued  between  the 
two  English  negotiators.  It  is  impossible,”  writes  Horace  Wal- 
pole, “ for  the  King's  interest  to  be  carried  on  here,  so  long  as  Sir 
“ Luke  Schaub  and  I arc  to  act  jointly  together  (I).”  Thus  it 
became  necessary  for  the  King  to  choose  between  Schaub  and 
Horace  Walpole ; in  other  words,  between  their  patrons — Carteret 
and  Townshend.  With  little  hesitation,  the  King  decided  for  the 
latter;  Schaub  was  recalled,  and  Horace  Walpole  received  creden- 
tials as  ambassador  to  Paris.  Kay,  more,  Townshend  obtained 
the  dismission  of  his  rival  with  the  same  honours  which  had 
formerly  smoothed  his  own.  The  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
was  bestowed  upon  Carteret ; his  office  of  Secretary  of  Stale  was 
transferred  to  the  Luke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
brother  ministers  became  wholly  uncontrolled.  Cadogan  and  Rox- 
burgh bent  down  lowly  before  the  storm,  and  it  passed  them  over ; 
and  Carteret  himself  bore  his  defeat  with  great  frankness  and  good 
humour.  He  owned  that  be  considered  himself  very  ill  used, 
especially  when  Horace  Walpole  had  been  sent  to  interlope  in  his 
department,  but  declared  that  he  should  be  much  happier  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  than  as  a Secretary  of  Stale,  thwarted  in  all 
his  measures,  and  stripped  of  his  proper  authority;  and  at  the 
same  lime  he  professed  his  intentions  to  promote  the  King’s  service, 
and  still  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  the  Ministers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  Carteret  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that 
kingdom  was  by  no  means  in  a stale  of  tranquillity.  A slight  spark 
had,  by  the  talents  of  Swift,  been  blown  into  a formidable  (lame, 
and  a project,  beyond  all  doubt  beneficial  to  the  nation,  was  inge- 
niously and  successfully  held  forth  to  thorn  as  the  greatest  of 
grievances. 

There  had  for  some  time  been  felt  in  Ireland  a great  deficiency 
of  copper  coin ; this  had  gone  so  far,  that  several  gentlemen  were 
forced  to  use  tallies  with  their  workmen,  and  give  them  pieces  of 
card,  sealed  and  signed  with  their  names.  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, several  proposals  had  been  submitted  to  the  Government  in 
England,  and  one  accepted  from  Mr.  William  Wood,  a considerable 


•0)  To  Lord  Toeotbead,  March  U.  1711.  Colo,  Lite  ol  Horace  Lord  Walpole. 
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proprietor  and  renter  of  iron  works  (1).  The  scheme  was  first 
designed  under  Sunderland,  but  not  matured  till  Walpole  was  at 
the  iiead  of  the  Treasury.  A patent  was  then  granted  to  Wood  for 
coining  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value  of  108,0001.  This 
patent  was  directed  by  Walpole  with  his  usual  financial  skill ; at 
every  step  in  passing  it  he  consulted  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master 
of  the  Mint;  he  took  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  employed  the  utmost  care  to  guard  against  any  fraud  or 
exorbitant  profit.  And  when,  on  the  first  apprehension  of  troubles 
on  this  subject,  a new  assay  was  ordered  at  the  Mint,  the  principal 
officers,  with  Sir  Isaac  as  their  chief,  reported,  that  the  coins  in 
weight,  goodness,  and  fineness,  so  far  from  falling  short,  even 
exceeded  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  It  was  requisite,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries, 
that  these  farthings  and  halfpence  should  be  a little  less  in  weight 
than  those  current  in  England,  “which,”  says  Walpole,  “was 
“considered  at  the  time  of  passing  the  patent,  and  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary ; ” and  he  gives  reasons  that,  as  he  truly  adds,  “sufficiently 
“justify  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  two  coins,  when  at  the 
“same  time  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Irish  coin  in  fineness 
“of  metal  exceeds  the  English.  As  to  the  King’s  prerogative  of 
“granting  such  patents,  it  is  one  never  disputed,  and  often  exer- 
cised (2).” 

So  clear  and  well  conducted  a transaction  seemed  by  no  means 
favourable  for  the  creation  of  a grievance,  even  wi;h  a people  so 
expert  in  thatkindof  manufacture.  Almost  the  only  blamable  part 
in  the  business  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected,  till  the  fer- 
ment against  it  had  risen  to  some  height;  namely,  a bribe  which 
Wood  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  for  her  influence 
in  passing  the  patent.  But  this,  however  scandalous  in  the  parties 
concerned,  could  not  materially  affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
coin  to  be  issued,  or  still  less  the  want  of  such  a supply  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  in  Ireland. 

The  affair,  however,  from  various  causes,  l<K>k  an  unprosperous 
turn.  The  Irish  Privy  Council  had  not  been  previously  consulted, 
and  was  nettled  at  this  neglect ; nor  did  the  Irish  courtiers  approve 
of  any  jobs  except  their  own.  Amongst  the  people  the  patent  at 
first  was  not  clearly  explained,  and  w hen  explained  it  was  already 
unpopular.  Wood  was  disliked,  as  an  utter  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try ; he  was  besides  a vain,  imprudent  man,  bragging  of  his  influence 
with  Walpole,  and  threatening  that  “he  would  cram  his  halfpence 
“down  the  throats  of  the  Irish."  To  rail  at  all  opposition,  as 
Popery  and  treason,  was  not  the  way  to  disarm  it.  Nor  did  the 
Irish  Government  meet  the  first  difficulties  w ith  promptness  and 
energy.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  a person  of 

(1)  lUrphorion’i  Hist,  or  Commerce,  trol.  ill.  (*)  Loiters  to  Lord  Towmbtnd,  Oct.  1.  and 
P it*.  ift  nra 
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very  moderate  abilities,  well  described  by  Walpole  as  “a  fair  w eather 
“ pilot,  that  knew  not  what  he  had  to  do  when  the  first  storm 
“ arose  (1).”  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Alan  Brodrick,  Viscount 
Midleton ) was  an  open  enemy  of  Grafton,  and  a secret  one  of 
Walpole  : he  had  talents,  but  so  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
always  thought  himself  neglected  and  ill  used ; and  though  he  could 
not  venture  to  lake  part  himself  against  the  Court,  yet  his  son,  his 
secretary,  his  purse-bearer,  and  other  dependents,  did  so  publicly 
and  warmly. 

Through  these  causes,  an  impulse  was  given  that  soon  became 
general,  and  spread  from  low  to  high.  The  Irish  Parliament  met 
full  of  resentment,  and  decided  with  headlong  haste.  Both  Houses 
passed  addresses  to  the  King,  declaring  that  the  execution  of  Wood's 
patent  w ould  be  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  and  destructiveof  trade ; 
that  the  terms  of  the  patent  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that 
if  even  they  had,  there  would  have  been  a loss  to  the  nation  of  150 
per  cent. ! So  monstrous  an  exaggeration  has  scarcely  ever  yet 
been  hazarded  in  any  public  document — at  least  not  out  of  Spain. 
These  addresses  were  first  transmitted  to  Walpole,  and  in  sending 
them  to  Townshend  at  Hanover,  he  declares  himself  astonished 
that  any  assembly  should  have  come  into  resolutions  that  arc  all 
false  in  fact,  “and,  indeed,”  he  adds,  “I  was  a good  deal  con- 
“ corned  till  I saw  what  they  did  object,  lest  by  inadvertency,  or 
“ by  being  imposed  upon,  we  might,  out  of  a desire  of  doing  the 
“ service,  have  let  this  slip  through  our  fingers,  liable  to  more 
“objections  than  I was  aware  of.  But  most  certainly  it  is  not  so. 
“ The  resolution  that  makes  the  loss  150  percent,  is  founded  upon 
*•  a computation  that  copper  uncoined  is  worth  1 2d.  a pound;  now 
“ a pound  of  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  are  by  the  patent  to 
“ pass  for  2s.  (id  ; therefore  the  loss  is  Is.  6 d.  But  a pound  of 
“ copper  prepared  for  the  mint  in  London  costs  there  Is.  (id. ; the 
“ charge  of  coining  a pound  of  copper  is  at  the  Mint  4d. ; and  I 
“ think  the  duly  of  a pound  of  copper  coined,  imported  intolre- 
“ land,  is  a halfpenny  per  pound,  besides  the  exchange,  and  which, 
“ with  all  allowances,  comes  to  20  per  cent.,  and  all  this  is  laid 
“ aside,  and  the  copper  money  valued  at  the  supposed  value  of  the 
“ rough  Irish  copper,  which  is  much  inferior  to  English  copper  (2).” 
The  King’s  answer  to  the  Irish  addresses  was,  as  Walpole  advised 
it,  mild  and  conciliatory  ■ he  expressed  his  concern  that  his  granting 
a patent  according  to  the  practice  of  his  Royal  Predecessors,  had 
given  so  much  uneasiness,  and  if  there  had  been  any  abuses  com- 
mitted by  the  patentee,  he  would  give  orders  for  inquiring  into  and 
punishing  them.  Accordingly  the  affair  was  referred  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  which  after  a most  search- 
ing inquiry,  and  the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  published 


(t)  Walpol*  lo  Town«hf»d.  Oct  J*.  I7t*.  (t)  To  Townitand,  (Vi.  I.  iTff. 
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their  Report  in  July,  172*.  In  this  Report  they  justified,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unquestionable  manner,  both  the  terms  of  the 
patent  and  the  conduct  of  the  patentee.  At  the  samo  lime,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Wood  declared  himself  willing  to  yield  to  the  clamour 
against  his  coinage,  so  far  as  to  reduce  it  from  108,0001.  to  40,000/. 
value  ; and  to  propose  that  no  more  than  5 -,d.  of  it  should  be  a legal 
tender  at  any  one  payment.  This  the  Government  accepted,  and 
sent  directions  to  Ireland  that  the  halfpence  might  be  allowed  cur- 
rency to  the  reduced  amount. 

Such  fair  concessions,  and  such  unanswerable  arguments,  might 
probably  have  prevailed,  had  not  the  mighty  mind  of  Swift  arrayed 
itself  against  them.  For  ten  years  had  that  aspiring  spirit  pined 
in  obscurity  and  oblivion  : he  now  seized  the  opportunity  to  exert 
and  display  his  pow  ers.  From  the  simple  transaction  before  him, 
he  drew  a frightful  picture  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  impending 
misery.  Public  ruin  was  foretold,  and  public  vengeance  threaten- 
ed in  a hundred  shapes  (1).  Songs,  ballads,  and  lampoons,  flewr 
about  the  streets.  A more  serious  attack  was  made  in  letters, 
which  appeared  from  time  to  lime  under  the  assumed  name  of 
M.  B.  a Drapier  of  Dublin.  Of  these  letters  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne 
used  to  say,  that  they  were  the  most  porfect  pieces  of  oratory  com- 
posed since  the  days  of  Demosthenes  (2);  and  though  far  from  as- 
senting to  such  extravagant  panegyric,  we  can  scarcely  deny  them 
a very  high  degree  of  admiration.  They  are  written  with  so  much 
art,  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  art.  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  a “ poor  ignorant  shopkeeper  utterly  unskill- 
“ ed  in  law ; ” he  appears  throughout  a quiet  man  startled  from  his 
station  by  the  common  danger, — “as  when,”  he  says,  “ a house 
“ is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  the  weakest  in  the 
“ family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.”  The  style  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple; the  deductions  easy  and  suited  to  the  understandings  of  all; 
and  the  strokes  of  satire  with  which  it  abounds  are  the  more  pun- 
gent, as  seeming  not  to  be  designed.  So  far  from  leaving  any 
handle  to  be  called  a party  man,  he  always  refers  with  much  res- 
pect to  the  Ministers,  and  with  no  less  loyalty  to  the  King,  “for 
“ we  never  had  one  more  gracious.”  The  stubborn  facts  against 
him  arc  moulded  with  the  highest  skill;  he  attempts  to  prove,  or 
(what  is  quite  as  effectual  when  a ferment  is  once  raised)  he  assumes 
as  proved,  that  the  patent  itself  is  iniquitous;  that,  moreover, 
its  terms  have  been  grossly  violated  by  the  patentee;  that  the  half- 
pence are  six  parts  out  of  seven  base ; that  Wood  will  hereafter  be 
able  *‘  to  buy  all  our  goods  for  eleven  parts  in  twelve  under  the 
“ value.”  Wood  himself  from  a proprietor  of  iron  works  becomes 

(1)  As  for  inalance  Swift’s  Works.  toI.  x.  p.  478.  One  poem  proposes 

••  The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation'*  undoing  ; to  scald  Wood  in  his  own  melted  copper . another 
*•  There’s  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baking,  prefers  “ U»e  drop  at  Ktlcoalnbaui.” 

and  brew  log  ; (t)  Sheridan’s  Life  of  Swift,  p.  *41.  cd.  171*. 

" In  short  f on  moat  •!!  f®  ta  rsek  end  in  rwln » " 
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a hardware-man  and  tinker!  His  copper  is  tamed  into  brass! 
The  people  are  told  that  they  will  soon  have  no  meal  to  feed  them, 
unless  they  can  eat  brass  as  ostriches  do  iron ! ‘‘If  Mr.  Wood’s 
“project  should  take,  it  would  ruin  even  our  beggars!  Do  you 
“ think  I will  sell  you  a yard  of  tenpenny  stuff  for  twenty  of  Mr. 
“ Wood’s  halfpence?  No,  not  under  two  hundred,  at  least ; neither 
“ will  I be  at  the  trouble  of  counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a lump  ” 

Even  so  clear  a proof  as  the  public  assay  at  the  Mint  is  called 
impudent  and  insupportable  — “ If  I were  to  buy  a hundred  sheep, 
“ and  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  single  wether  fat  and  well 
“ fleeced,  by  way  of  pattern,  and  expect  the  same  price  round  for 
“ the  whole  hundred,  even  for  those  that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or 
“ scabby,  I would  be  none  of  his  customer.  I have  heard  of  a 
“ man  who  had  a mind  to  sell  his  house,  and  therefore  carried  a 
“ piece  of  brick  in  his  pocket,  which  he  showed  as  a pattern  to 
“ encourage  purchasers ; and  this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with 
“ Mr.  Wood’s  assay.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Government  had  not  used  any  com- 
pulsion with  respect  to  this  coin ; their  orders  were  only  to  allow 
it  currency  with  those  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Yet  the 
Drapier  takes  care  to  drop  an  insinuation  of  force  : “I  hope  the 
“ words  voluntary  and  willing  to  receive  it  will  be  understood  and 
“ applied  in  their  true  natural  meaning,  as  commonly  understood 
“ by  Protestants  : for,  if  a fierce  Captain  comes  to  my  shop  to  buy 
“ six  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  followed  by  a porter  laden  with  a sack 
“ of  Wood’s  coin  upon  his  shoulders;  if  we  arc  agreed  upon  the 
“ price,  and  my  scarlet  lies  ready  cut  upon  the  counter ; if  he  then 
“ gives  me  the  word  of  command  to  receive  my  money  in  Wood's 
“ coin,  and  calls  me  a disaffected  Jacobite  dog  for  refusing  it 
“ (though  I am  as  loyal  a subject  as  himself,  and  without  hire), 
“ and  thereupon  seizes  my  cloth,  leaving  me  the  price  in  this 
“ odious  copper,  and  bids  me  take  my  remedy ; in  this  case,  I shall 

“ hardly  be  brought  to  think  that  I am  left  to  my  own  will It 

“ is  probable  that  the  first  willing  receivers  will  be  those  who  must 
“ receive  it,  whether  they  will  or  not,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
“ an  office.” 

This  loyal  subject  is  also  full  of  apprehensions  lest  the  King’s 
ministers  should  “advise  him  to  take  his  revenues  here,  which  are 
“ near  400,000/.  a year,  in  Wood’s  brass,  which  will  reduce  their 
“ value  to  50,000/.”  How  it  was  possible  that  400,000/.  should 
be  sent  over  in  copper,  which  was  only  to  be  coined  to  the  value 
of  40,000/.,  Swift  does  not  explain,  nor  did  his  Irish  readers  in- 
quire. All  ranks  caught  the  alarm ; all  distinctions  of  party  were 
hushed  ; and  (be  nation  became  united  as  one  man.  The  Drapier, 
whose  real  author  was  soon  whispered,  was  hailed  as  the  public 
Deliverer,-  and,  according  to  the  advice  contained  in  one  of  the 
Letters,  a Declaration  was  published,  signed  by  many  persons  of 
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station  and  property,  denouncing  Wood’s  coin,  and  warning  their 
tenants  not  to  take  it. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  storm  that  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Car- 
teret, landed  in  October.  He  had  instructions  to  use  strong  mea- 
sures, if  needful,  to  assert  the  authority  of  Government,  and  he 
wanted  neither  skill  nor  spirit  to  perform  them.  Perceiving  that 
(he  Drapier's  Letters  w ere  the  main  root  of  the  evil,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  last;  offered  a reward  of  300/.  for  disco- 
vering the  author;  and  caused  Harding,  llie  printer,  to  he  ap- 
prehended. Hut  the  grand  jury  who  were  required  to  find  a bill 
against  Harding,  unanimously  threw  it  out,  and  were  discharged 
by  Chief  Justice  Whitshed  with  much  passion.  A popular  lampoon 
was  immediately  levelled  at  the  Chief  Justice  from  the  same  invi- 
sible and  powerful  hand(l).  The  agitation  increased;  and  the 
next  grand  jury,  so  far  from  finding  a hill  against  Harding,  made 
a presentment  against  all  persons  who  should,  by  fraud  or  other- 
wise, impose  Wood's  halfpence,  upon  the  people— a presentment 
w hich,  it  appears,  had  been  drawn  up  by  Swift  himself. 

Such  a spirit  as  now  appeared  in  Ireland  could  neither  he  broken 
by  force,  nor  melted  by  persuasion.  After  several  attempts,  and 
many  consultations,  Carteret  informed  the  Government  that  the 
affair  was  desperate,  and  that  further  perseverance  could  end  only 
in  rebellion  and  confusion.  The  Ministers,  however  reluctant  to 
compromise  the  King’s  authority,  had  no  alternative,  and  yielded 
the  point  by  withdrawing  the  patent,  while  at  the  same  time  t ho 
resignation  of  Lord  Midlelon  was  accepted,  and  a pension  of.  >000/. 
granted  to  Wood,  in  compensation  for  his  loss. 

Several  modern  wriiers,  astonished  at  the  overwhelming  and 
irrational  outcry  against  a beneficial  project,  have  devised  another 
motive  to  explain  it,  and  suppose  that  W ood's  patent  was  only  (he 
pretext;  a peg  on  which  to  hang  the  question  of  the  independence 
and  equality  of  Ireland.  But  such  a supposition  is  by  no  means 
consistent  with  the  contemporary  records.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  Wood’s  patent  was  considered  a real  and  enormous  grievance 
in  itself;  and  the  question  of  equality  was  merely  brought  on  to 
*point  a period  or  to  swell  a complaint,  or  rather  was  provoked  by 
a foolish  sally  of  Wood,  implying  that  Ireland  was  only  a “ depen- 
“ dent  kingdom.”  Thus  the  question  came  on  incidentally;  and, 
when  once  raised,  was  keenly  discussed.  Certainly  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Ireland  was  promoted,  in  after  years,  by  the  stand  suc- 
cessfully made  on  this  occasion;  but,  as  it  appears  tome,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show'  that  this  cause  was  either  the  original,  or  at 
any  time  the  principal,  motive,  with  the  opponents  of  Wood. 

The  sequel  is,  however,  highly  honourable  to  the  warm-hearted 

(1)  ThU  lampoon  turned  upon  bli  motto—  “ Would  nothin*  but  jour  rhtef  reproach 

••  l.ik-rta-  H natal-  .alum.  “ »«"'  M a mono  on  ) our  coach?  etc. 

floe  words:  I wonder  where  you  stole  'em  l Swlffs  works,  fol.  P?  Wt. 
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and  generous  Irish.  Believing,  however  erroneously,  that  Swift 
had  delivered  them  from  a great  public  danger,  their  gratitude  to 
him  knew  no  bounds,  nor  ended  even  with  his  powers  of  mind. 
“ The  sun  of  his  popularity,”  says  a great  poet,  “ remained  un- 
“ clouded,  even  after  he  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  radi- 
“ance(l).”  The  Drapier's  Head  became  a favourite  sign ; his 
portrait,  we  are  told,  was  engraved,  woven  upon  handkerchiefs, 
and  struck  upon  medals  (not  of  copper  I presume).  His  health 
was  quaffed  at  every  banquet,  his  presence  every  where  welcomed 
with  blessings  by  the  people.  They  bore  with  all  the  infirmities 
of  genius,  all  the  peevishness  of  age.  In  vain  did  he  show  con- 
tempt and  aversion  to  those  who  thus  revered  him  : in  vain  did 
he  deny  them  even  the  honour  of  his  birth-place,  frequently  say- 
ing, “ I was  not  dropped  in  this  vile  country,  but  in  England.” 
In  vain  did  he  sneer  at  the  “savage  Old  Irish.”  No  insult  on  his 
part  could  weaken  their  generous  attachment.  Even  at  this  day, 
as  1 am  assured,  this  grateful  feeling  still  survives ; and  all  parties 
in  Ireland,  however  estranged  on  other  questions,  agree  in  one 
common  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Swot. 

Scarcely  were  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  appeased,  before  others 
broke  out  among  the  Scots.  I have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  great 
unwillingness  of  that  nation  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  Malt 
Tax,  and  the  violent  motion  to  which  they  had  recourse  in  1713(2). 
Since  that  time  they  had  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to 
evade  payment  of  the  duty,  to  the  great  envy  and  indignation  of 
the  English  country  gentlemen;  until,  in  1724,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  the  duty  on  Malt  in  Scotland,  there  should 
be  paid  a duty  of  sixpence  on  every  barrel  of  ale  (3).  Walpole  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  stir  this  agitating  question;  but  finding  the 
sense  of  the  House  against  him,  lie  acquiesced,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  the  duty  to  three-pence,  or  one  half  of  what  Bro- 
drick proposed.  The  money,  it  is  said,  was  wanted  partly  to 
defray  an  allowance  of  ten  guineas  weekly,  which  W'alpolc  used 
to  give  to  every  Scotch  member  during  the  Session,  in  order,  as 
was  alleged,  to  support  the  charge  of  their  residence  in  London. 
These  Scotch  members  were  now  told  by  Walpole,  when  they 
waited  upon  him,  that  they  must  find  or  acquiesce  in  some  mode 
to  make  up  this  expense  from  the  Scotch  revenue;  or  else,  as  he 
expressed  it,  they  must  in  future  “ tie  up  their  stockings  with  their 
“ own  garters  (4)!” 

But  though  the  Scottish  members  might  have  excellent  reasons 
for  yielding  to  this  impost,  the  Scottish  people  unhappily  had  none; 
and  its  result  was  a general  irritation  throughout  the  country,  and 

(!)  Sir  Waller  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  80*.  (*)  Lockhart'f  Memolrv,  vol.  II.  p.  HI.,  and  Sir 

<*)  See  tuprd,  p.  *6.  * Waller  Scotia  Tele*  of  a Grandfather  third  *«rle«, 

(1)  Cotnnott a Journal!,  vol.  u.  ptv  *74.  vol  11.  p.  IIP. 
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a serious  riot  al  Glasgow.  The  mob  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
shouting  “ Down  with  Walpole ! ” and  “ lip  with  Seaforth  they 
broke  open  and  plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Shaw- 
tield,  member  for  the  City  (1) ; and  his  cellar  being  unfortunately 
well- stocked,  added  fresh  incitement  to  their  fury.  Two  com- 
panies of  foot,  under  Captain  liushell,  had  been  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh at  the  Grst  apprehension  of  a tumult;  these  were  now  sur- 
rounded by  the  mob,  and  fiercely  assailed  with  stones  and  other 
missiles,  until  the  soldiers,  being  compelled  in  self-defence  to  fire, 
killed  nine  persons,  and  wounded  many  more.  Nevertheless,  the 
mob  seemed  exasperated  rather  than  dismayed ; and  Captain  Bushcll 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  still  pursued,  and 
pelted  by  the  rabble  during  a part  of  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commander-in-Chicf  for  Scot- 
land, General  Made,  seeing  the  necessity  of  prompt  measures, 
marched  to  Glasgow  with  so  large  a force  as  to  disarm  all  opposi- 
tion. Not  content  with  seizing  some  of  the  rioters,  he  apprehend- 
ed the  chief  magistrates,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh, 
under  the  charge,  certainly  well-founded,  of  either  timidly  or 
treacherously  conniving  at  the  riots.  Hut,  being  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justiciary,  they  were  declared  innocent,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty (2) ; and  this  acquittal,  being  considered  a victory  over  the  Go- 
vernment, revived  the  zeal  of  the  people.  A combination  was 
formed  amongst  the  brewers  at  Edinburgh,  engaging  not  to  give 
security  for  the  new  duty,  nor  to  brew  if  the  duty  wrere  demanded. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  at  this  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland;  he  had  been  attached  to  Carteret,  and  was  accused  by 
Walpole  of  fomenting  these  disturbances  (3).  Whether  this  was 
really  the  case,  or  whether  Walpole  merely  seized  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  a more  supple  colleague,  the  Minister  now  obtained  not 
merely  the  dismissal  of  Roxburgh,  but  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Henceforth  he  centred  the  power  of 
that  department  in  his  own  hands;  deputing,  however,  no  small 
share  of  it  to  his  devoted  follower  the  Earl  of  Isla.  It  was  isla 
who,  on  the  fall  of  Roxburgh,  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  with 
the  view  of  allaying  the  storm  : he  came  armed  with  full  powers 
from  Government,  and  with  no  small  prudence  of  his  own.  So 
firm,  yet  so  skilful  were  his  measures,  that  the  threatening  combi- 
nation of  brewers  was  speedily  dissolved.  They  al  first  attempted 
to  make  terms ; but  being  told  that  none  would  be  accepted  but 
an  immediate  return  to  their  duty,  “various  opinions”  (I  quote 
the  words  of  W'alpole)  “ began  to  arise  among  themselves  in  their 
“ assembly,  and  at  last  they  unanimously  agreed  to  be  determined 


(1)  “ Ha <1  Mr.  Campbell  himself  been  In  town”  by  the  mob  In  Holland.  Thank  Godl  we  hare  no 
says  Lockhart,  "they  had  certainly  Detciited  such  English  word  I 
him.”  (Mem.  sol.  II.  p.  ifli.)  He  coin*  this  new  (t)  Culloden  Papers,  pp.86—08. 

term  from  the  saraye  reorder  of  the  two  Do  WlUt  (»)  Walpole  to  Toonsbend,  Auyuit.  IT,  !W. 
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“ by  n question  : — Brow  or  not.  Which,  being  put  by  the  chair- 
“ man,  he  began  to  take  their  votes,  seriatim,  at  the  right  hand; 
“ but  his  right-hand  man  thought  it  a hardship  upon  him  td  be 
‘‘  obliged  to  speak  first,  his  left-hand  man  thought  so  too,  and  they 
“ could  get  nobody  to  give  his  vote  first.  At  last,  one  Gray  decla- 
red he  thought  they  had  nothing  now  left  to  do,  but  to  return 
“ to  their  trades ; that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the  majority,  but 
“ began  the  vote,  and  voted  brew  ! He  was  immediately  followed 
“ by  another,  upon  which  two  warm  ones  hoped  they  would  hold 
“ out  till  their  brethren  were  set  at  liberty ; but  those  not  being 
“ supported,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  such  of  them  as  had  their 
“ things  in  readiness  fell  to  brewing  that  night ; and  next  day,  at 
“ noon,  above  forty  brewhouses  were  hard  at  work  in  Edlriburgh, 
“and  ten  more  at  Leith  (1).”  It  is  probable  that  the  argument 
w hich  had  most  weight  with  the  brewers,  was  that,  after  all,  the 
ultimate  loss  must  fall  not  on  them  but  on  the  public.  This  hap- 
py termination  is  mentioned  by  Walpole,  with  much  satisfaction 
and  high  praises  of  Lord  Isla  : he  adds,  “ I think  we  have  once 
“more  got  Ireland  and  Scotland  quiet,  if  we  lake  care  to  keep 
“ them  so.” 

The  Session  of  Parliament,  which  began  in  November,  172*, 
was  distinguished  by  three  important  transactions — the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  — the  partial  restoration  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke, — and  the  first  public  breach  betw  een  Walpole  and 
Pulteney. 

Enormous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  : the 
offices  of  Masters  were  set  up  to  sale ; and  the  buyers,  in  con- 
sequence, attempted  to  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
price  of  these  offices  having  latterly  been  augmented,  the  extor- 
tions of  the  holders  grew  in  the  same  proportion.  The  suitors’ 
money,  the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans,  became  a source  of 
private  peculation;  and  the  public  voice  was  loud  against  the 
Chancellor,  Parker,  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  In  January,  he  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal,  but  did  not  thereby  escape  the  national 
resentment.  II is  impeachment  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  George  Oxenden  ; his  trial  took  place  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  continued  twenty  days.  He  was  una- 
nimously fouud  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a fine  of  30,000/. ; a mo- 
tion todisable  him  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  holding  any  future 
office,  being,  moreover,  very  nearly  carried.  His  Majesty  struck 
off  his  name  from  the  List  of  Privy  Counsellors,  and  Sir  Peter 
King,  now  created  Lord  King,  was  appointed  Chancellor  in  his 
place.  The  unanimity  of  his  judges  might  seem  decisive  as  to 
his  guilt ; yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  they  did  not 
unjustly  heap  the  faults  of  the  system  on  one  man ; whether  Parker 


(l)  To  Lord  Towiwhend,  Sept.  f.  J?i*. 
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had  not  [rather,  iu  fact,  failed  to  check  gradual  and  growing 

abuses,  than  introduced  them  by  his  authority  or  encouraged 
them  by  his  example. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  still  at  Paris.  “Tired,”  as  he  says, 
“ with  suspense,  the  only  insupportable  misfortune  of  life,  and 
“ with  nine  years  of  autumnal  promises  ami  vernal  excuses  (1),” 
he  had,  early  in  1724,  another  painful  subject  of  embarrassment  in 
the  villany  of  a banker.  His  wife,  Madame  de  Yillelte,  had  in- 
vested 50,000/.  in  the  English  funds  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Ma- 
thew Decker,  w ho  now  pretended  to  make  a discovery  of  it  to  the 
government  as  a forfeiture,  upon  proving  her  married  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  This  brought  the  lady  to  England  under  the  name 
ofVillette,  and  ready,  if  required,  to  deny  her  marriage;  and 
Lord  Townshcnd,  who  abhorred  all  dishonesty,  and  considered 
Decker’s  reasons  “ very  bad  ones,”  gave  her  his  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful aid  (2).  But  she  also  seized  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate 
herself  at  Court,  and  obtain  Bolingbroke  s long-desired  restoration. 
The  King  was  by  no  means  fascinated  with  her;  he  declared  that 
she  talked  too  much,  and  without  respect  (3) ; hut  a well-timed 
present  of  11,000/.  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  smoothed  many  difti- 
cultics.  A complete  restoration  was  now  earnestly  and  positively 
pressed  upon  Walpole  by  the  Court.  Walpole,  seeing  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  measure  among  his  ow  n friends,  and  afraid  of  Boling- 
broke’s  future  ascendancy,  for  a long  lime  refused,  and  made  every 
opposition  in  his  power ; hut  at  length,  being  threatened  with  dis- 
missal, compromised  matters  by  agreeing  to  a restoration  of  fortune 
though  not  in  peerage.  Bolingbroke,  on  bis  part,  thought  it  best 
to  take  what  he  could,  if  not  what  he  would;  but  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, he  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  resistance  of  the  Minister. 
“ Here  I am,  then,”  he  writes  to  Swift,  “ two  thirds  restored; 
“ my  person  safe,  and  my  estate,  with  all  the  other  property  1 

have  acquired,  or  may  acquire,  secured  to  me.  But  the  altain- 
“ dcr  is  kept  carefully  and  prudently  in  force,  lest  so  corrupt  a 
“ member  should  come  again  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  bad 
*'  leaven  should  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass  (4).” 

Even  this  partial  restoration,  however,  could  not  pass  Parlia- 
ment without  some  resistance  from  two  opposite  quarters  — the 
staunch  Whigs  and  the  decided  Jacobites.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Finch,  seconded  by  M idpole,  Methuen,  though 
filling  an  office  in  the  Household,  warmly  opposed  it,  declaring 
that  the  crimes  of  Bolingbroke  were  so  heinous  and  flagrant  as  not 

(1)  To  Swiff,  inly  it.  t’Sfi.  of  Walpole;  he  speaks  of  Bolingbroke'*  obiiga- 

(f)  Lord  Tow nshe ml  to  Horace  Walpole,  April  lions  to  Walpole,  bis  want  of  gratitude,  etc.  Itui 
8. 1784.  In  his  life  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole  (p.  70.},  bo 

(Zj  “Elk  parte  irop  el  sans  respect.”  (Lord  minim  bis  mistake,  observing,  that  papers  base 
Lati*dow»e  t«»  Janos*-  July  10.  1784.  Appendix.)  since  fallen  under  Ills  notice  proving  the  *ehe- 
He  rl-fc.  " You  can  tell,  ^r,  whether  that  is  a ment  opposition  of  Walpole  to  the  restoration, 
- jii>i  character;  she  Is  your  old  acquaintance.”  and  accounting  for  the  biller  and  wcll-foucidad 
(l)  coxc  states  this  erroneously  iu  his  Memoirs  enmity  of  Bolingbroke. 
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to  admit  of  any  expiation  or  atonement.  He  was  backed  by  Lord 
William  Powlett,  by  Onslow  (afterwards  Speaker),  and  by  several 
other  usual  friends  of  government.  In  like  manner  was  the  Tory 
camp  divided ; several,  such  as  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  William 

Wyndhatn,  were  personal  friends  of  Bolingbroke,  and  eager  to  pro- 
mote his  interests ; while  others,  recollecting  how  ill  the  Pretender 
had  used  him,  and  how  great  must  be  his  resentment,  thought  it 
necessary  (as  is  too  commonly  the  case),  because  one  injury  had 
been  inflicted  to  inflict  another,  and  to  thwart  his  restoration  as 
much  as  possible.  The  Duke  of  W harton,  who  at  this  period  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  Stuart  Papers  as  foremost  amongst  James’s 
correspondents,  relates  a curious  conversation  which  he  had  upon 
the  subject  with  Lord  Bathurst.  Having  pressed  him  to  give  no 
aid  to  Bolingbroke,  and  urged  the  wishot  the  Pretender,  Bathurst 
demurred,  and  at  Last  said  that  he  had  not  yet  learnt  jurare  n verba 
magistri,  to  which  Wharton  only  answered  joravi,  and  left  him  (1). 
Shippcn,  and  some  more,  steered  clear  of  the  difliculty  by  slaying 
away  from  the  debate.  But,  as  Wharlou  writes,  “ Sir  Christo- 
“ pher  Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  and  Sir  Jermyn  Davers, 
“ out  of  their  utter  detestation  for  your  Majesty’s  enemies, 
“ bravely  opposed  the  very  bringing  in  of  any  bill  whatsoever.” 
Yet  notw  ithslauding  this  motley  combination  of  ardent  Whigs  and 
ardent  Tories,  the  minority  could  only  muster  113  votes  against 
231.  In  the  Lords,  a strong  protest  against  it  was  signed  by 
Lechmcre  and  four  other  Peers.  Lechmere  had  been  created 
a Peer  by  Walpole,  but  was  now  indignant  at  not  succeeding 
Macclesfield  as  Chancellor  : — he  votes  and  speaks  with  us,”  says 
W harton  ; “ but  1 am  afraid  from  resentment,  and  not  principle.” 
On  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Bolingbroke  returned  to  England. 
He  appears  to  have  made  one  more  effort  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
Walpole,  and  his  support  in  completing  his  restoration  ; but  being 
repulsed,  he  plunged  decisively  into  cabals  against  that  minister. 
Still  retaining  his  influence  with  the  Duchess  of  Kcudal,  he  endea- 
voured to  combine  a strong  opposition  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  under  the  convenient  name  of  patriots,  and  he  found  an 
unexpected  and  most  powerful  ally  in  W illiam  Pullcney.  This  ce- 
lebrated party  leader  was  born  in  1682:  bis  family  was  old,  his 
fortune  immense.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament ; 
during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  one  of  the  most  steady 
and  able  supporters  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  the  accession  of  George, 
became  Secretary  at  War.  Walpole  and  he  were  especially  inti- 
mate. When  Walpole  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  corruption, 
Pultency  had  spoken  in  favour  of  his  friend ; when  a schism  broke 
out  in  the  Government  of  1717,  Pullcney  was  one  of  the  few  who 
adhered  to  Walpole,  and  left  office  with  him  (2).  He  had,  there- 


(1)  Duke  of  Wharton  to  James,  Feb,  3.  17*3.  (*)  It  appear*,  however,  that  Pullcney  did  not 

Appendix.  approve  of  the  factious  course  which  Walpole 
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fore,  (he  strongest  claims,  political  and  personal,  upon  Walpole, 
when  Walpole  returned  to  power.  But  he  had  two  great  faults 
in  Walpole’s  eyes — ability  and  independence.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  throughout  all  Walpole’s  administration, 
than  his  extreme  jealousy  of  any  colleague  who  could  possibly 
grow  his  rival  near  the  throne.  Considering  the  very  favourable 
circumstances  under  w hich  he  became  Prime  Minister — the  deaths, 
in  such  rapid  succession,  of  all  his  chief  competitors — the  re- 
union of  the  great  Whig  parly — the  insigniiicancc  and  division  of 
the  Tories  in  Parliament — the  readiness  of  the  chief  remaining 
statesmen  to  act  under  him — w e can  scarcely  doubt,  that  a liberal 
encouragement  of  rising  talents,  and  toleration  of  high-minded 
colleagues,  would  have  secured  his  pow  er  through  his  life,  w ithout 
serious  difficulty,  and  averted  that  fearful  tempest  which,  during 
his  last  years,  howled  around  his  head,  and  at  length  overthrew 
not  only  him,  but,  in  its  violence,  almost  the  monarchy  itself. 
But  such  liberality  did  not  belong  to  Walpole — he  would  be  all  or 
nolliing,  He  could  be  kind  to  a dependant,  or  generous  to  an 
enemy ; not  fair  to  a colleague.  He  could  forgive  great  faults,  but 
never  great  talents.  We  have  already  seen  his  conduct  to  Stan- 
hope, to  Sunderland,  and  to  Carteret ; we  shall  hereafter  see  it  to 
Townshend  and  to  Chesterfield ; and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
opposition  under  which  he  fell  at  last,  was  one  raised  and  fostered 
by  his  own  inordinate  ambition. 

With  this  feeling  Walpole,  instead  of  proposing  any  office  to 
Pulteney,  tendered  him  a peerage,  w ishing  to  withdraw  him  from 
a House  where  his  talents  and  influence  were  already  feared.  This 
olTcr  Pulteney,  as  might  have  been  expected,  indignantly  declined, 
lie  still  continued,  however,  to  expect  a junction  with  Walpole, 
and  two  years  afterwards  consented  to  lake  (no  doubt  as  a step  to 
a higher)  the  very  subordinate  post  of  Cofferer  of  the  Household. 
But  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  silently  brooded  over  his 
wrongs,  and  watched  a favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the 
Minister  in  Parliament.  Such  an  opening  occurred  in  the  Session 
of  1725,  on  a motion  for  discharging  the  debts  of  the  Civil  List, 
w hen  Pulteney  expressed  his  wonder  how  so  great  a debt  could  be 
contracted  in  three  years’  time,  but  added,  that  lie  was  not  sur- 
prised some  persons  were  so  eager  to  have  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Civil  List  made  good,  since  they  and  their  friends  had  so  great  a 
share  in  it.  After  one  or  two  such  sallies,  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  place  as  Cofferer ; he  than  openly  joined  opposition,  and  leagued 
himself  with  Bolingbroke.  In  conjunction  between  them  was 
planned  and  penned  that  celebrated  paper,  the  Craftsman,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  which  proved  oue  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  formidable  assailants  of  (he  minister. 

look  iu  opposition.  Sco  Lord  Stair's  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  January  w.  i7tf.  Appendix. 
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The  eloquence  of  Pultcncy  was  of  that  kind  most  valued  in 
English  Parliaments — ready,  clear,  and  pointed,  and  always  adapted 
to  the  temper  of  the  moment.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that 
hardly  any  man  ever  became  a great  orator,  who  began  by  making 
a set  speech.  A most  competent  judge,  and  not  his  friend,  Speaker 
Onslow',  assures  us,  that  he  knew  how  “to  animate  every  subject 
“ of  popularity  with  the  spirit  and  lire  that  the  orators  of  the  ancient 
“ commonwealths  governed  the  people  by ; was  as  classical  and  as 
“ elegant  in  the  speeches  he  did  not  prepare,  as  they  were  in  their 
“ most  studied  compositions,  mingling  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  the 
“ application  even  of  little  stories  so  properly,  to  affect  his  hearers, 
“ that  he  would  overset  the  best  argumentation  in  the  world,  and 
“win  people  to  his  side,  often  against  their  own  convictions.” 
The  same  quickness  of  wit  sparkled  in  his  conversation  (1),  and  in 
his  writings,  nor  only  in  prose,  for  he  had  a natural  and  happy 
vein  for  the  lighter  sort  of  poetry.  But  this  very  vivacity  toooflen 
unsettled  his  judgment,  and  defeated  his  designs.  “His  parts,” 
says  Lord  Chesterfield,  “were  rather  above  business;  and  the 
“ warmth  of  his  imagination,  joined  to  the  impetuosity  and  rcst- 
“ lessness  of  his  temper,  made  him  incapable  of  conducting  it  long 
“ together  with  prudence.”  From  the  samq  temper,  he  has  been 
accused  of  indiscretion;  and  he  sometimes  (as  is  often  seen)  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  he  could  keep  new  secrets,  by  revealing  old 
ones,  that  is,  by  boasting  of  the  instances  in  which  he  had  been 
already  trusted.  If  we  compare  him  to  Chatham,  we  shall  not 
find  the  same  lofty  and  commanding  spirit;  if  to  Walpole,  we  shall 
miss  a steady  and  sagacious  application.  Unlike  both  of  these,  the 
base  passion  of  avarice  had  sprung  up  in  his  bosom,  and  grew  so 
high,  as  sometimes  to  stifle  that  nobler  plant,  ambition.  His 
private  character,  however,  was  respectable ; his  public  uncor- 
rupt. No  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of  intrigues  against 
the  Protestant  succession,  rests  upon  his  memory.  He  could  win 
popularity,  but  not  employ  it  either  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
gave  it  or  for  his  own.  The  idol  of  the  nation,  as  William  Pul- 
teney,  became  their  scorn  as  Earl  of  Bath  ; he  tried  often,  but  in 
vain,  to  recover  his  lost  ground  ; and  he  passed  his  old  age  in  that 
greatest  of  all  curses  that  can  befall  the  human  mind — to  find  its 
aspirations  higher  than  its  powers. 

Another  result  of  this  Session  which  must  not  be  omitted,  was 
the  passing  of  the  “CityAcl.”  The  objectw  as  to  curb  the  Common 
Council  of  London,  and  restrain  that  opposition  which  they  fre- 
quently manifested  against  every  government ; the  means  were  to 
vest  in  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  a negative  on  their 


(I)  An  accomplished  acquaintance  said  of  him,  months  before  his  death.  See  the  Memoirs  of 
'*  Whenever  Lord  Ualh  desists  from  Greek  aod  Mrs.  Carter,  by  the  Kc».  M.  Peumugton,  toI.  I. 
“ punning,  I tako  It  to  be  jus',  as  bad  a symptom  p.  39*. 

**  as  if  bo  lost  his  appetite."  This  was  only  a few 
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proceedings.  The  bill  was  not  carried  without  a violent  outcry  in 
London,  and  a strong  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the 
negative  it  granted  was  so  unpopular,  that  it  appears  to  have 
remained  dormant  and  disused  for  nearly  fourteen  years  (1). 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  in  June  17:25,  the  King 
revived  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  had  been  dropped  since  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  number  of  knights  was 
now  fixed  at  thirty-eight,  amongst  whom  neither  Walpole  nor  his 
son  were  forgotten.  Next  year,  Sir  Robert  had  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  being  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  being  the  only 
commoner  in  modern  times,  except  Admiral  Montagu,  or  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  who  ever  enjoyed  that  honour.  1 have  been  assured 
that  the  Garter  was  in  like  manner  warmly  pressed  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
by  George  the  Third,  but  respectfully  declined  by  the  minister, 
and  that  the  King  then  insisted  on  transferring  it  to  his  brother 
Lord  Chatham. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  in  the  foregoing  year,  the  re- 
monstrances of  Townshend  had  withheld  the  King  from  returning 
to  Hanover  (‘2) ; but  scarcely  had  this  Session  ended,  than  he  began 
his  journey,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Townshend  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal.  Thestalc  of  his  foreign  relations  was  now  again  becom- 
ing critical,  and  needed  his  utmost  attention.  Philip  the  Fifth,  at 
this  time,  was  once  more  King  of  Spain ; he  had, early  in  172i,  under 
the  influence  of  a hypochondriac  melancholy,  resigned  in  favour  of 
his  son,  Don  Luis,  and  retired  to  St.  Ildcfonso;  but  the  young 
Prince  dying  after  a reign  of  only  seven  months,  Philip  was  in- 
duced, by  the  ambition  of  his  Queen,  to  rc-asccnd  the  throne. 
His  differences  with  the  Emperor  were  not  yet  finally  adjusted. 
Wc  have  seen  that  the  treaties  at  the  fall  of  Albcroni  being  con- 
cluded in  haste  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  could  not  at  once 
wholly  reconcile  so  many  jarring  and  complicated  interests,  and 
reserved  some  points  (amongst  others  Gibraltar)  for  a future  Con- 
gress at  Gambray  (3).  Thai  Congress,  from  various  petty  difficulties 
and  delays,  did  not  meet  till  January  172*,  and  even  then  its  pro- 
ceedings were  languid  and  without  result.  In  fact,  the  Spanish 
Court  had  begun  to  think  that  a private  and  separate  negotiation 
with  the  Emperor  would  best  attain  its  objects;  and  with  this  hope 
it  had  despatched,  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Baron  Rippcrda,  an 
intriguing  Dutch  adventurer,  who  had  been  a tool  of  Alberoni, 
and  who  now,  from  the  want  of  able  statesmen,  was  considered  so 
himself. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  slow  negotiations  might  have 
lingered  on  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  a new  and  unforeseen  event.  One  chief 

(t)  Date  of  Wharton  to  Jomes.  Il»y  I HU,  (s)  Lord  Townshend  to  the  King,  April,  tU*. 
Appendix.  Colo's  Pelhem,  rol  l.  p.  Ml.  Coxe  s wslpole. 

(a)  Soo  tupra,  p.  MS. 
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inducement  w ith  Philip,  in  acceding  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
had  been  a double  marriage  between  the  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  His  son,  Don  Luis,  espoused  a daughter  of  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  while  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Mary  Anne,  was 
betrothed  to  the  young  King  of  France.  In  pursuance  of  this 
compact,  the  Infanta,  then  only  four  years  of  age,  had  been  sent 
to  Paris  to  be  educated  according  to  the  French  inauners,  and  was 
treated  as  the  future  Queen.  The  French  nation,  however,  viewed 
with  much  distaste  an  alliance  which  afforded  only  such  distant 
hopes  of  issue ; and  when  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  came  to  the  helm 
of  affairs,  he  had  a peculiar  motive  for  aversion  to  it.  Should 
Louis  the.  Fifteenth  die  childless,  the  next  heir  would  be  the  son  of 
the  late  Regent,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  between  whom  and 
Bourbon  there  had  sprung  up  a personal  and  rancorous  haired. 
Bourbon  had,  therefore,  the  strongest  reason  to  dread  the  acces- 
sion of  that  Prince  ; an  illness  of  Louis,  about  this  time,  quickened 
his  apprehensions  (1),  and  he  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  dismiss 
the  Infanta,  and  find  the  Kinganother  bride  of  malurer  years.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  Princess  Anne  of  England ; but  King 
George,  whensoundedon  this  subject,  declared,  much  to  hishonour, 
that  the  obstacle  of  religion  (for  the  bride  must  have  become  a Ro- 
man Catholic)  was  insuperable.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  and  Ma- 
dame de  Prie  next  turned  their  eyes  to  Mary  Leczinska,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland.  The  cradle  of  Mary  had 
been  rocked  amidst  the  storms  of  civil  war;  on  one  occasion,  for 
example,  when  still  a child  in  arms,  she  was  forgotten  and  lost  in 
a hurried  retreat;  and  at  length,  after  an  anxious  search,  was 
found  by  her  father  lying  in  the  trough  of  a village  stable  (2).  She 
was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not  deficient  in  beauty  or 
accomplishments;  while  her  slate  of  exile  and  obscurity  would, 
Madame  de  Prie  expected,  render  her  more  grateful  for  her  eleva- 
tion, and  more  pliant  to  control. 

Thisalliance  being  finally  fixed,  and  the  consent  of  Louis  obtained, 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  in  March,  1725,  sent  back  the  Infanta.  Such 
an  insult,  which  would  have  been  painful  to  any  temper,  was  in- 
tolerable to  the  pride  of  Spain.  Scarcely  could  the  mob  be 
restrained  from  a general  mas'-acre  ofthc  French  atMadrid.  The 
King  and  Queen  expressed  their  resentment  in  most  passionate 
terms  (3),  declaring  that  they  would  never  be  reconciled  till  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  came  to  their  G)urt  and  implored  their  pardon 
on  his  knees.  To  Mr.  William  Stanhope,  the  English  Minister, 
they  announced  their  intention  to  place,  in  future,  their  whole 
trust  and  confidence  in  his  Master,  and  allow  no  mediation  but  bis 

(I)  Ducloa.  M^ro.  rol.  If.  p.  S99.  suddenly  recollecting  (hat  her  husband  was  of 

(5)  Voltaire,  Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  litre  ill.  He  that  House,  she  turned  to  him  and  added,  ‘except 
heard  Ibis  anecdolo  from  Stanislaus  himself.  **  your  Majesty  ! "—Account  of  Rlpiwrda  ; and 

(3)  The  (Jueen  exclaimed  to  the  Kreiirh  envoy,  Coxes  Memoirs  of  bpaia,  tol.  1U.  p.  Ilf. 

“ All  the  bourbon*  are  a race  of  dctU*!"  (lieu, 
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in  their  negotiations.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  King  George 
refused  on  this  account  to  break  his  connection  with  France,  their 
Spanish  Majesties  turned  their  resentment  against  him  also.  They 
dissolved  the  Congress  of  Cambray  by  recalling  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  instructed  Kippcrda  to  abandon  all  the  contested  points 
w ith  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  form,  if  possible,  a close  alliance 
against  France  and  England. 

Nor  was  the  Emperor  disinclined  to  accept  these  overtures.  He 
had  thought  himself  wronged  by  the  terms  of  thcQuadruplc  Allies , 
and  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  first,  had  never  forgiven  the  latter 
Of  France  be  was  afraid ; of  Hanover,  jealous ; and  he  had  recently 
embroiled  himself  with  England  and  Holland  by  establishing  at 
Ostend  an  East  India  Company,  which  was  considered  as  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  which,  at  all  events,  was  keenly 
resented  by  the  maritime  powers.  Under  these  impressions,  Rip- 
perda  found  fcwr  difliculties  in  his  negotiations,  and  on  the  last  of 
April  and  first  of  May,  signed  three  treaties  at  Vienna,  confirming 
the  articles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  proceeding  to  form  a 
close  concert  of  measures.  By  these,  the  King  of  Spain  sanc- 
tioned the  Ostend  Company,  and  allowed  it  the  same  privileges  as 
to  the  most  favoured  nations  (Q.  He  ceased  to  insist  on  a point  he 
had  long  demanded — the  exclusive  mastership  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
He  no  longer  claimed  that  Spanish  troops  should  garrison  the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany.  11c  acknowledged  the  Emperor’s  right  to 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  Milanese,  and  Netherlands;  and  guaranteed 
what  was  termed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  namely,  the  succession 
of  the  hereditary  stales  of  Austria  in  the  female  line.  This  was  a 
point  for  w hich  Charles  w as  most  solicitous,  having  only  daughters 
in  his  family,  and  its  guarantee  was  a vast  concession  on  the  part 
of  Philip,  who  might  otherwise  on  the  Emperor's  death  have  put 
forth  a just,  or  at  least  a plausible,  claim  on  his  Flemish  and  Ita- 
lian dominions.  Both  Sovereigns  engaged  to  support  each  other, 
should  either  be  attacked  ; Charles  to  bring  into  the  field  20,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse  ; Philip,  only  20,000  troops,  but  15  ships  of 
war  (2) . 

The  world  beheld,  w ith  astonishment,  two  princes,  whose  rival 
pretensions  had  for  so  many  years  distracted  Europe  with  divisions 
and  deluged  it  w ith  blood,  now  suddenly  bound  together  by  the 
closest  lies  of  alliance,  and  combining  against  those  very  pow  ers 
Which  had  hitherto  befriended  and  aided  one  part  or  the  other. 
But  the  large  concessions  made  by  Philip,  ill  compensated  hv  a new 
renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Crow  n from  Charles,  raised  an  imme- 
diate suspicion,  that  there  must  be  other  secret  articles  to  the  ad- 

(I)  Only  ■ year  before  (April  1784).  the  King  (i)  Dumont.  Suppl.  Corps  Diplom.  vol.  fill, 
had  made  a solemn  representation  against  this  pari  ii.  p.  114.  The  Emperor's  contingent  L»  aug- 
Company.  sea  Dumont,  bupyj.  Cory*.  DipLom.  utculcd  by  lu.oou  in  Coxo'a  Walpole, 
vol.  Till,  part  11.  y.  85. 
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vantage  of  the  Court  of  Madrid ; and,  in  fact,  hopes  had  been  held 
out  to  it  of  a project  most  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power — a 

marriage  between  the  young  Archduchess,  the  heiress  of  the  Aus- 
trian States,  and  one  of  the  Infants  of  Spain.  These  were  only 
hopes  i but  it  was  speedily  shown,  by  many  concurrent  proofs, 
and  afterw  ards  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  Ripperda  and  others, 
that  at  the  same  time  with  the  public  treaty,  a private  agreement 
had  been  concluded  according  to  w hich  the  allies  of  Vienna  were; 
to  demand  first  Gibraltar,  and  then  Minorca,  for  Spain;  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  combine  for  the  restitution  of  these  by  force,  and 
for  the  enthronement  of  the  Pretender  in  England.  A motive  of 
religion  was  also  mingled  in  the  latter  project;  and  either  the 
accomplishment  or  the  alarm  of  it  might,  as  the  Emperor  hoped, 
obtain  his  great  object  at  this  time — the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  by  the  French  and  English  nations.  “ lit  this  case,  said 
Walpole,  many  years  afterwards,  “ it  was  not  His  late  Majesty's 
“ ministers  here  who  informed  him  ; it  w as  he  that  informed  them 
“ of  the  transaction;  lie  had  his  information  at  Hanover,  and  it 
“ was  so  good  that  lie  could  not  be  deceived;  I know  as  well,  and 
“ am  as  certain  Hint  there  were  such  articles,  as  those  very  per- 
“ sons  who  drew  up  the  articles  (1).” 

Russia  also  showed  a strong  inclination  to  engage  in  the  same 
confederacy.  On  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  his  wido,  Cathe- 
rine, had  been  acknowledged  as  Empress,  and  pursued  his  plans 
with  scarcely  an  inferior  spirit.  She  had  inherited  his  rancour 
against  England;  and  having  married  her  daughter  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein,  became  eager  to  recover  Slesv  irk,  w hich  Denmark  had 
formerly  w rested  from  that  Duchy.  '4  For  myself,”  she  said, 
“ I could  be  content  w ith  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  and  with 
“ bread  to  eat;  hut  I am  determined  to  see  justice  done  to 
“ my  son-in-law  , and,  for  his  sake,  I would  not  scruple  to  put 
“ myself  at  the  head  of  an  army  (1 ) ; ” — and  accordingly  she  issued 
orders  for  soldiers  and  ships  to  lie  equipped.  Large  sums  were 
transmitted  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  larger  still  to 
Vienna ; in  fact,  it  is  said,  that  this  last  Court  received  no  less 
than  1,300,000  pistoles  in  fourteen  months. 

Such  formidable  preparations  called  for  a counter  confederacy 
on  the  part  of  England.  Horace  Walpole  obtained  the  accession 
of  France;  Prussia  was  secured  by  Townshend,  through  a gua- 
rantee of  its  claims  on  Juliers ; and,  on  the  3d  of  September,  was 
signed  a defensive  alliance  between  Iheso  three  Powers,  called, 
from  the  place  of  its  signature,  the  Treaty  of  Hanover.  A separate 
article  referred  to  some  cruelties  lately  praclised  on  the  Protestants 
at  Thorn  in  Polish  Prussia,  and  engaged  to  obtain  satisfaction  fur 


OS  siiceth,  HacOi  t*.  it».  r«t  UM.  ml.  lx-  WUt.  Lorn  ioitstlteaul.  M»j  t«.  Ws». 
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them.  The  second  and  third  undertook  that,  in  case  of  any  attack 
on  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  others  should  furnish  a cer- 
tain quota  in  troops,  or  the  value  in  ships  or  money ; and,  in  case 
of  need,  should  agree  concerning  further  succours.  These  were 
nearly  all  the  apparent  stipulations ; hut  their  real  drift  was,  more- 
over, to  counter-balance  the  treaty  of  Vienna, — compel  the  Em- 
peror to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, — and  withstand  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Hanover,  against  which  the 
opposition  so  often  thundered  during  the  administration  of  Wal- 
pole. “ Thus  Hanover  rode  triumphant  on  the  shoulders  of  Eng- 
land,” writes  Chesterfield.  “It  was  a treaty,  the  tendency  of 
“ which  is  discovered  in  the  name,”  cries  Chatham.  But  their 
judgment  loses  much  of  its  weight,  when  we  find  it  bullion  the 
assumption  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  secret  agreement  at  Vienna. 
The  proofs  of  that  agreement,  depending  mainly  on  private  and 
confidential  disclosures,  could  not,  at  the  time,  be  made  known  ; 
and  party  spirit  was  eager  to  deny  an  injury  which  it  would  not 
resent.  But  wc — who  can  scarcely  be  unconvinced  that  there  was 
such  an  agreement— who  observe  that  the  two  Courts  were  ra- 
pidly marching  to  its  execution,  and  that  Spain  had  just  taken  the 
first  public  step  by  a peremptory  demand  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
British  Government — can  we  doubt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
against  this  alarming  combination,  and  that  a counter -alliance  was 
likely  lo  prove,  as  it  did  prove,  the  best  means  of  averting  the 
danger,  and  preserving  peace  to  England  and  to  Europe ! 

iSor  can  it  truly  he  said,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  framed 
lo  promote  Hanoverian  objects.  I do  not  deny,  that  the  interests 
of  Hanover  had,  in  many  instances,  been  unduly  cherished,  and 
had  given  rise  to  some  of  the  difficulties  out  of  which  the  treaty 
sprung.)  It  was  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Yordcn  from  Hen- 
mark  which  produced  the  seizure  of  Sleswick  and  Hie  resentment 
of  Russia,  w hile  the  Emperor  was  no  less  offended  at  this  spirit  of 
aggrandisement,  and  at  the  refusal  of  George  to  pay  the.  large 
lines  required  for  investitures.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hanover, 
there  might  have  been  no  confederacy  at  Vienna.  But  that  con- 
federacy once  formed,  and  once  pointed  against  England,  from 
whatever  cause,  it  was  necessary  for  England  to  withstand  it ; and 
the  treaty  of  the  3d  of  September  w as,  in  fact,  only  for  the  de- 
fend* of  England  and  of  English  objects,— Gibraltar,  the  Ostend 
Company,  ami  the  attempts  of  the  Pretender, — in  all  w hich  Hano- 
ver had  not  the  least  concern.  So  certain  is  this,  that  the  Ring's 
German  ministers  were  unanimous  against  it,  complaining  that 
the  King  was  exposing  his  foreign  states  lo  the  vengeance  of  the 
head  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  the  English  trade.  The  King 
himself  opposed  the  treaty  on  this  ground,  and  it  was  w ith  great 
difficulty  that  his  consent  was  extorted  by  Townsheml.  And  ttius, 
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while  the  opposition  at  home  was  clamorous  against  the  treaty  as 
too  Hanoverian,  the  Germans,  with  more  reason,  denounced  it  as 
too  English. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  was,  I think,  the  only  Ministerial  measure 
from  1721  to  1742,  in  which  Walpole  did  not  take  the  principal 
lead.  A statesman  so  jealous  of  power,  was  not  a little  displeased 
to  find  this  important  transaction  almost  solely  conducted  by  a col- 
league. He  was  determined,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  that 
the  firm  should  be  Walpole  and  Townshend,  not  Townshend  and 
Walpole.  To  this  period  may  probably  be  ascribed  his  first  ani- 
mosity against  his  brother  minister ; perhaps  even  the  fixed  inten- 
tion to  remove  him  at  a fitting  opportunity  He  complained  that 
Townshend  had  been  “ too  precipitate meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
there  would  have  been  sufficient  time  to  receive  his  advice  and 
directions, — and  surely  his  talents  deserved  it.  All  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  display  his  superior  sagacity.  He  fully  approvedof  the 
main  principles  of  the  Treaty,  but  he  remonstrated  against  the 
large  sums  required  to  gain  Sweden ; he  would  not  lay  an  embargo 
on  the  Russian  ships  of  war ; he  thought  it  a grievous  omission  not 
, to  have  secured  Portugal  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  Spain. 
Still  more  must  he  have  disapproved  a wild  scheme  which  Towns- 
hend had  formed  and  communicated  to  his  brother  Horace ; to 
conquer  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  divide  them  between 
England,  Holland,  and  France  (1).  Walpole  was  far  loo  wise  a 
statesman  to  allow  the  French,  under  any  pretext,  a footing  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  knew,  as  was  emphatically  said  many  years 
afterwards  by  an  American  minister  in  London,  that  “if  ever 
“ France  should  acquire  the  dominion  of  Flanders,  having  at  the 
“ same  time  a good  constitution,  the  consequence  of  this  island  is 
“ gone  (2).” 

In  December,  the  King  began  his  journey  to  England;  and 
landed  at  Rye  after  a most  violent  tempest,  w hich  exposed  him  to 
considerable  danger.  The  engagements  he  had  lately  concluded 
produced  the  principal,  indeed  the  only  important,  debates  of  the 
ensuing  Session  ; their  policy  was  severely  arraigned  by  Pulteney, 
Shippen,  and  Lord  Lrchmerc;  but  ably  defended  by  Townshend 
and  the  two  Walpoles,  and  supported  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses.  The  funds  also,  which,  on  the  apprehension  of  war,  had 
fallen  12  or  14  per  cent.  (3),  gradually  recovered  from  their 
depression. 

(1)  Lord  Townshend  to  Horace  Walpole.  August  (S)  See  Mr.  Barnard  * Speech,  Feb.  9. 17W.  (Part 
*7.  17M.  Hist.  vol.  Till.  p.  #01.) 

(1)  Gouverncor  Morris’*  Letter*  to  President 
Washington.  August  30.  1790. 
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While  such  engagements  were  concluded  at  Hanover,  and  con- 
firmed in  London,  the  little  Court  of  the  Pretender  was  full  of  ex- 
pectation and  scheming.  “ 1 have  had  for  some  lime  reason  to 
“ hope,”  writes  James  to  one  of  his  Scotch  adherents,  “ that  the 
“ Emperor  will  soon  espouse  my  restoration  in  a very  particular 
“ manner.  You  will  allow  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  a 
“ foreign  prince  of  the  facilities  he  would  find  in  such  an  attempt. . 
“ Therefore  1 proposed  to  the  Emperor,  to  send  a minister  privately 
“ to  England,  to  take  information  there  of  the  good  disposition 
of  my  subjects,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  send 
“ one  soon  (t).”  A secret  mission  of  this  kind  would,  however, 
have  been  so  liable  to  suspicion  and  discovery,  that  the  inquiry 
was  relinquished,  or  rather  left  to  be  the  private  object  of  a public 
embassy.  But  James,  on  his  own  part,  sent  over  one  of  his  most 
trusty  followers,  Allan  Cameron,  to  visit  the  Highlands,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  a rising.  This  agent  found  there  a curious  combi- 
nation of  zeal  and  caution  ; for  example,  among  the  Gordons  it  was 
already  arranged,  that  the  Duke  should  stay  at  home  in  the  next 
insurrection  and  secure  the  estate,  while  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  as 
next  man  of  the  family,  should  head  the  clan  (2).  The  principles 
of  the  Highlanders  were  still  unchanged,  and  their  spirit  unbroken. 
In  vain  had  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Loyalty  in  Scotland, 
brought  in  by  Stanhope  in  1715,  and  commonly  called  the  Clan 
Act,  endeavoured  to  dissolve  their  bond  of  feudal  union,  by  provi- 
ding, that  whenever  a vassal  look  arms  in  any  rebellion,  his  pro- 
perty was  to  devolve  upon  his  liege  lord  if  he  remained  quiet ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a loyal  vassal  was  to  receive  the  freehold 
of  his  lands  from  a rebellious  lord.  In  vain,  also,  had  there  pas- 
sed in  the  very  last  Session,  an  Act  for  disarming  the  Highlanders. 
There  was  indeed  a simulated  surrender  of  arms  to  General  Wade  ,• 
but  in  fact  none  but  old  rusty  firelocks,  and  other  unserviceable 
weapons,  were  yielded  by  the  disaffected  dans,  while  the  few  well- 
disposed  gave  all,  so  that,  in  1745,  the  latter  were  found  defence- 
less, and  the  first  prepared  (3).  General  Wade,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Scotland  with  very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a 
judicious  and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he  became  person- 

(I)  To  Mr.  Lockhart,  Fob.  t.  17*6,  Lockhart  ' (*)  See  an  article  ascribed  to  sir  Waller  Scott, 
Papers.  Quart.  Rev.  No.  uvlll.  P-  ***.  etc. 

(?)  Mr  Lockhart  to  Jamea  July  7.  17*6. 
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ally  popular,  even  whilst  faithfully  obeying  most  distasteful  orders. 
He  employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making  military  roads 
across  the  Highlands,  but  these  #(such  is  the  capriciousncss  of 
fame  !)  are  perhaps  less  remembered  for  the  solid  advantage,  than 
for  the  silly  panegyric,  they  produced  (1). 

From  the  North,  Allan  Cameron  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  to 
confer  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  the  other 
managers  or  “ trustees”  of  James  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; for  it 
is  very  remarkable  how  slight  and  casual  were  then  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  how  little  the 
Chiefs  in  one  quarter  knew  what  was  passing  in  the  other.  Though 
attainted,  Cameron  remained  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  and 
ventured  to  frequent  the  most  public  taverns,  observing  only  a new 
and  convivial  plan  for  his  security.  “ All  his  caution,”  writes 
Lockhart,  “ consisted  in  outsitting  all  other  companies  at  the  same 
“ tavern,  so  that  he  was  safe  going  home  (2) ! ” Cameron  was  as- 
sured, that  James's  party  had  not  fallen  off  in  numbers  or  in  zeal, 
and  that  the  people  at  large  were  ripe  for  another  attempt.  Hut 
it  wras  added,  that  this  attempt  could  never  promise  success  unless 
made  with  a foreign  force;  that  such  a force  ought  to  land  in 
England,  and  the  nearer  London  the  belter ; and  that  nothing 
should,  or  need  be  expected  from  Scotland,  except  a diversion,  to 
prevent  the  troops  stationed  there  from  being  called  to  England, 
or  to  intercept  them  if  they  marched.  With  this  view  a smaller 
division  of  foreign  troops  would  be  useful  in  Scotland;  and  it  was 
recommended,  that  if  sullicicnliy  strong  to  stand  against  the  re- 
gular forces,  they  should  land  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  ; but  if  too 
weak,  they  should  be  set  on  shore  in  the  Highlands,  so  as  to  be 
quickly  joined  by  the  clans.  The  “ aversion  to  the  Union,”  it  was 
also  said,  “ daily  increases,  and  that  is  the  handle  by  which  Scols- 
“ men  will  be  incited  to  make  a general  and  zealous  appear- 
“ ance  (3).” 

Almost  every  Court  in  Europe  now  became  the  scene  of  nego- 
tiations on  the  part  of  James.  Bishop  Alterhury  was  his  ablest, 
and  not  his  least  active  partisan  : on  his  first  landing,  he  had  gone 
to  Brussels;  but  had  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  ma- 
naged the  Pretender’s  business,  although  so  covertly,  that  his 
friends  in  England  were  still  able  to  deny  his  Jacobite  connections. 
In  his  own  words  to  James,  “ I obey  all  your  commands,  as  far  as 
“ my  sad  stale  of  health,  and  the  recluse  and  solitary  life  1 am 
“ obliged  to  lead,  have  enabled  me.  1 do  my  best ; and  what  is 
“ wanting  in  abilities,  endeavour  to  make  up  by  my  prayers  for 
“ your  prosperity  and  happiness  (4).”  There  was  little  to  be  done 

(I)  I allude  to  tho  well-known  couplet ft)  To  Lord  Internes*,  June  9.  173C. 

“ Had  you  but  seen  these  roads,  before  they  were  (3)  Mr.  Lockhart  to  Janie*.  December  is.  17*5. 

made,  (*j  HNhop  Alterhury  to  Janie*  June  tS.  IW. 

u You'd  hare  lifted  up  your  eye*.  and  Messed  Append  ii. 

General  Wade ! ’’ 
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With  the  ruling  French  ministers,  but  a large  field  for  intrigue 

■with  the  statesmen  out  of  power,  and  the  party  attached  to  the 
maxims  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  bird  Mar  was  also  at  Paris, 
but  no  longer  in  James’s  confidence.  For  some  lime  alter  the 
return  from  Scotland,  he  had  been  James's  sole  favourite;  all 
business  passed  through  his  hands,  or  w as  entrusted  to  his  creatures; 
and  those  that  would  not  truckle  to  him  were  represented  as  fac- 
tious and  humoursomc,  and  opposing  their  Prince  s just  authority. 
Not  a few  faithful  old  servants  consequently  retired  from  James’s 
Court  in  disgust.  But  in  passing  through  Geneva  in  1719,  under 
a feigned  name,  Mar  w as  suddenly  arrested  by  that  Republic,  and 
detained  a prisoner,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  English  ministers  ; 
this  led  to  some  overtures  with  his  personal  friend  Lord  Stair,  then 
ambassador  at  Paris;  and  finding  the  Jacobite  cause  balllcd  and 
declining,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  stoop  for  favours  to  the  govern- 
ment of  George.  “ 'n  my  humble  opinion,’  writes  Stair,  “the 
“ taking  him  oil  w ill  he  the  greatest  blow  that  can  he  given  to 
“■  the  Pretender’s  interest ; and  it  may  he  made  use  of  l<>  show  to 
“ the  world,  that  nobody  but  a Papist  can  hope  to  continue  in 
“ favour  with  him  (1).”  The  government  would  not  go  the 
length  that  Stair  desired  ; but  Mar  was  allowed  a pension  out  of 
his  forfeited  estates,  and  the  estates,  hv  a simulated  sale,  were  suf- 
fered to  revert  to  his  family.  Such,  however,  was  the  crooked 
temper  of  this  man,  that  he  endeavoured  to  seem  equally  a friend 
to  each  side;  he  has  been  accused  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  his 
master;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that,  while  professing  his 
sorrow  to  King  George,  he  wished  still  to  be  esteemed  a Jacobite  at 
Home,  lie  applied  for  and  obtained  James’s  permission  to  receive 
the  indulgence  of  the  English  government,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  gain  no  more  favours  from  the  latter,  endeavoured 
again  to  conduct  the  business  of  Hie  former.  He  caballed  with 
lord  Lansdowno  at  Paris,  and  with  some  of  his  former  friends 
from  Scotland.  Rut  so  far  was  he  from  recovering  James's  favour, 
that  this  Prince,  like  all  w eak  men,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  looked  w ith  coldness  and  distrust  on  many  of  his  most  faithful 
followers,  on  account  of  their  personal  intimacy  with  Mar,  even 
where  that  intimacy  had  been  formed  by  his  own  direction,  or 
resulted  from  his  own  partiality  (2). 

A feeble  mind,  however,  can  never  stand  alone;  il  requires  a 
director  as  much  as  a creeping  plant  does  a stake;  and  James  im- 
mediately transferred  his  unbounded  confidence  to  Colonel  John 
Hay,  brother  of  Lord  Kinnoul,  whom,  in  17:25,  he  declared  his 
Secretary  of  State  and  Earl  of  Inverness.  Next  in  favour  came 
James  Murray,  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  and  brother  of  Hay’s  w ife ; 

(I)  To  SwreUry  Cr«gi«.  *«j  s*.  1719.  KM,  el*.  Atiertwrj’*  Cell***  10  ■>»“<>*•  Al'P*®- 

(*)  See  the  Hardwick*  state  Papers,  rol.  II.  pp.  dU,  etc. 

Ml— 600  Lockharts  Memoir*,  fOl.  II.  PP-  176. 
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ho  was  at  this  time  likewise  made  Governor  of  the  Prince,  and 
Earl  of  Dunbar.  This  triumvirate,  then— the  two  Hays  and 
Murray — ruled  every  thing  at  the  little  Court  of  James,  and  raised 
much  dissatisfaction  amongst  his  partisans.  Inverness,  according 
to  a most  respectable  authority,  “ was  a cunning,  false,  avaricious 
“ creature,  of  very  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of  lite- 
rature, and  altogether  void  of  experience  in  business;  with 
“ insolence  prevailing  often  over  his  little  stock  of  prudence. 
“ The  lady  was  a mere  coquette,  tolerably  handsome,  but 
* “ withal  prodigiously  vain  and  arrogant  (1)."  Of  Dunbar  it  is 

admitted,  that  the  character  stood  far  higher ; he  was  brother  of 
William  Murray,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  like  that 
brother  bad  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  well  suited  for 
public  affairs,  but  he  was  injured  at  this  time  by  his  connection 
with  the  Hays. 

The  Pretender  himself,  though  a mild,  good-natured,  and  well- 
meaning  man,  was  still  a Stuart,  and  not  free  from  the  especial 
curse  of  that  race;  when  once  prepossessed  by  any  favourites,  how- 
ever worthless,  he  would  see  and  hear  nothing  to  their  discredit, 
and  considered  all  remonstrances  against  them  as  insults  to  himself. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  titular  Queen,  Clementina,  a Princess 
of  high  spirit  and  blameless  character,  began  to  complain  of  the 
intolerable  insolence  with  which  she  wras  treated  by  Inverness  and 
his  wife.  Finding  that  she  could  obtain  no  belief  or  redressagainst 
them,  she  next  applied  to  her  husband’s  religious  scruples,  by 
lamenting  that  the  Prince’s  Governor,  Dunbar,  should  be  a Pro- 
testant! Nay,  more,  she  urged  the  same  objection  against  In- 
verness, as  minister,  and  w.as  foolish  enough  to  use  an  expression 
which  James,  with  still  more  signal  folly,  afterwards  published  to 
the  world  : — “ If  he  have  not  true  faith  to  God,  can  he  be  truly 
“faithful  to  his  master (2)?”  She  declared  that  she  would  not 
live  with  her  husband  unless  Inverness  were  removed;  and  at 
length,  on  the  15th  of  November,  fulfilled  her  threat  by  leaving 
James’s  palace,  and  retiring  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Cecilia,  at  Rome. 
Her  principal  adviser  was  the  veteran,  and  now'  unemployed,  in- 
triguer, Alberoni ; one  morning  that  ambitious  priest  was  six  hours 
and  a half  together,  at  her  Convent  (3). 

Many  explanatory  letters  and  memorials  were  soon  handed 
about  on  the  part  of  James  or  of  Clementina ; he  complained  of  her 
temper  (4) , she  of  his  obstinacy ; but  it  is  very  strange,  that  in  this 

(1)  Lockhart'*  Memoirs,  rol.  II.  p.  HO.  “ Toullex  a peine  me  parler  ou  me  repurdor,  Je 

(1)  **  In  answer  to  what  I say  of  Lord  Inrer-  **  n’al  prU  autre  parti  que  celul  da  silence."— 

“ ness's  fidelity  she  pula  me  the  question,  • S'il  James  to  Clementina,  .November  II.  17*5.  Yet 
“‘estinfidcleaDieu/sera-t-ilfidefetisonmaHre?"'  Montaigne  might  hare  taught  him  that  “ ceol*  qnl 
Circular  letter  of  James,  dated  March  8.  1786.  “ ont  a negocler  aTec  des  femme*  testue*  peurent 

(S)  Circular  letter,  March  l.  1786,  and  to  the  “ avoir  essaye  a quelle  rage  on  les  jeete  quand 

Duke  of  Kipperda,  December  7.  1785.  •'  on  opposo  a lour  agitation  le  silence  et  la  froU 

(4)  “ You*  no  pouvez  que  tous  souvenir  avec  “ deur,  et  qu'on  desdaigne  de  nourrtr  leur  cour- 
'*  quelle  patience  J*al  soufTert  ros  bonderies  depuix  • roux."  Kssais.  llvre  II.  ch  II. 

“ plus  de  deux  an*,  el  que  dans  le  temps  ou  vou* 
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case  (he  most  voluminous  flow  of  explanation  and  recrimination 
was  not  on  the  lady’s  side ! 

These  mazes  of  conflicting  statements  would  be  difficult  to  pierce, 
and  might  wholly  shut  out  the  truth  from  us,  did  we  not  find  a 
trusty  guide  in  Lockhart  of  Carnwath.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  that  gentleman  without  high  respect 
and  confidence  in  his  character.  A Jacobite  from  most  conscien- 
tious principle — always  pursuing  what  he  thought  the  right, 
through  good  report  and  ill  report— always  telling  the  truth 
without  fear  or  favour — he  at  last  offended  the  Court  of  James  by 
his  frankness  as  much  as  the  Court  of  George  by  his  exertions. 
“It  was,”  he  tells  us,  “ commonly  reported  and  believed,  that 
“ Lady  Inverness  was  the  King’s  mistress,  and  that  the  Queen’s 
“jealousy  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture;  but  I have  been  often 
“ assured,  by  persons  on  whom  1 may  depend,  that  whilst  they 
“ lived  with  the  King  they  could  observe  nothing  in  him  tending 
“ that  way,  and  did  verily  believe  there  was  nothing  of  that  in  the 
“ matter  (I).”  Nor,  in  fact,  do  Clementina’s  own  letters  seem  to 
speak  of  jealousy.  But,  with  the  same  equal  hand,  does  Lockhart 
proceed  to  condemn  the  intriguing  character  of  Inverness,  and  the 
weak  partiality  of  his  master.  He  observes,  that  this  obstinate  de- 
votion to  favourites,  seeming  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plaints which  they  provoked,  did  the  Jacobite  cause  incalculable 
evil,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  Vienna,  the  Em- 
peror,  whose  House  was  allied  to  that  of  Sobicski, 
was  highly  displeased  at  the  treatment  of  his  kinswoman.  At  Ma- 
drid, the  Queen  of  Spain,  as  appears  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  con- 
sidered the  privileges  of  her  sex  as  invaded,  and  resented  it  with 
the  utmost  indignation  (2).  Thus  at.  this  important  crisis,  did  James 
give  personal  offence  to  the  two  Sovereigns  on  whose  aid  all  his 
hopes  depended.  He  endeavoured  to  blind  his  British  partisans  as 
to  the  mischief  done  abroad  (3) , but  he  could  not  so  easily  conceal 
from  them  the  ill  effects  which  they  had  before  their  eyes.  “Your 
“ trustees, ’’  answ  ers  Lockhart,  “ are  glad  to  hear  from  so  good  an 
“ authority  as  yourself  (without  which  they  would  scarce  have 
“ credited  it),  that  this  affair  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  bad  con- 
“ sequences  on  your  affairs  abroad,  but  it  is  with  the  greatest  con- 
“ cern  that  they  see  quite  the  contrary  at  home;  and  therefore  are 
“ obliged,  by  the  duty  they  owe  you,  in  plain  words  to  tell  you, 
“ that,  so  far  as  their  observations  and  intelligence  reaches,  they 
“ apprehend  it  is  the  severest  stroke  your  affairs  have  got  these 

many  years,  and  will  be  such  an  impediment  to  them,  that  they 
' “ have  much  reason  to  think  no  circumstance  of  time,  no  situation 
“ of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  can  make  amends ; which  thought  affects 

(I)  Memoirs,  rol.  II.  p.  840.  pension  from  James.  William  Stanhope  to  Ihe 

Duke  of  Wharton  lo  James,  Madrid.  April  18.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  February  It.  I7*fl. 

Appendix.  The  king  of  Spain  withdrew  hit  (8)  Letter  of  Janie*  May  1 1716. 
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“ them  the  more  that  they  perceive  you  have  expectations  that 
“ something  w ill  soon  cast  up  in  your  favour,  and  it  is  a very 
“mortifying  reflection  that  such  an  opportunity  should  be  frus- 
“ trated.  They  beg  leave,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  subrais- 
“ sion,  to  represent  that  they  believe  this  point  to  be  of  such  con- 
“sequcuce  to  you,  that,  in  good  policy  and  prudence,  you  should 
“ rather  pass  by  some  failings  in,  and  make  some  condescensions 
“ to  the  Queen,  than  not  repair  a breach  that  in  all  appearance 
“ will  prove  fatal.  They  have  seriously  considered  how  to  put 
“ such  a face  upon  it  as  may  be  most  for  your  service ; but  cannot 
“ find  any- expedient  so  probable  as  not  to  revive  and  bring  the 
“ matter  upon  the  carpet,  for  your  people  here,  of  all  kinds,  have 
“ got  such  an  impression  of  the  Queen’s  great  merit,  and  arc  so 
“ prepossessed  with  the  reports  of  her  being  ill  used  by  some 
“ about  you,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  dispossessing  them  of  that 

“ notion May  God  Almighty  direct  you  in  this,  perhaps, 

“ the  most  critical  stepof  your  life  (1) ! ” 

There  was  also  another  incident,  soon  afterwards,  that  did  in- 
finite disservice  to  James’s  cause  in  England.  Lord  North  and  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  had  lately  gone  abroad,  and  openly  attached 
themselves  to  the  Pretender’s  party,  and  now,  each  separately, 
renounced  the  Protestant  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
This  led  to  a general  belief  in  England,  that  their  motive  was  only 
to  please  their  new  master ; and  that  there  was  no  such  sure  road 
to  his  confidence  as  by  professing  his  religion.  The  odium  of  such 
a rumour  amongst  a Protestant  people  need  not  be  explained,  and 
could  not  be  exaggerated.  W harton,  especially,  was  w ell  know  n 
to  be  no  Christian  of  any  Church,  nor  ever  in  his  life  suspected  of 
conscience.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  neither  to  him,  nor 
to  Lord  North,  did  any  benefit  accrue  from  their  conversion. 
North  found  himself  so  little  trusted  and  regarded  at  the  Jacobite 
Court,  that,  in  disgust,  he  entered  the  Spanish  service,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  till  his  death,  in  1734.  Wharton,  even  before  his 
change  of  religion,  had  been  received  with  the  highest  favour  at 
Rome  : he  obtained  from  the  English  mock-monarch  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  and  the  ducal  titles  of  Wharton  and  Northumberland, 
and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  to  assist  Ormond  in  pressing  for 
an  expedition,  and  to  vindicate  the  late  separation  in  the  Preten- 
der's family.  James  had  not  yet  discovered  that  this  wayward  and 
capricious  man  was  always  far  more  dangerous  to  his  friends  than 
to  his  enemies  : and  that  his  talents  served  only  to  render  his  frail- 
ties more  conspicuous  and  more  despised. 

On  arriving  at  Madrid,  in  April  1726,  Wharton  soon  began  the' 
usual  complaints  of  all  those  who  negotiate  with  the  Spaniards. 

(t)  Mr  Lockhart  to  James,  July  15.  t7».  Ho  write*  In  the  name  of  all  James's  “Trustees"  In 
Srotlaud. 
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“ I see  the  Dube  of  Ormond  has  been  very  active  here ; but  nobody 
“ that  has  not  been  something  conversant  with  this  Court  can 
“ imagine  how’  impracticable  it  is  to  do  business  (1).  ” Hefound, 
as  he  says,  the  King  and  Queen  4‘  implacable”  in  the  affair  of 
James’s  consort.  His  own  behaviour  at  Madrid  was  most  strange 
and  indiscreet.  According  to  Mr.  Keene,  then  British  consul, 
“ the  Duke  of  Wharton  has  not  been  sober,  or  scarce  had  a pipe 

out  of  his  mouth,  since  he  came  back  from  his  expedition  to 
“ St.  Ildefonso.  On  Tuesday  last  I had  some  company  with  me 
“ that  he  wanted  to  speak  with,  upon  which  he  came  directly  into 
“ the  room,  made  his  compliments,  and  placed  himself  by  me.  J 
“ did  not  think  myself  obliged  to  turn  out  his  star  and  garter ; 
“ bt^ause,  as  he  is  an  everlasting  talker  and  tippler,  in  all  proba- 
“ bility  he  might  lavish  out  something  that  might  be  of  use  to 

“ know He  declared  himself  the  Pretender’s  prime  minister, 

“ and  Duke  of  Wharton  and  Northumberland Says  he, 

“ 4 You  will  shortly  see  the  event;  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  your 
“ 4 stocks  fall  as  I think  lit;  my  dear  master  is  now  in  a posl- 

“ 4 chaise,  but  the  place  he  designs  for  I shall  not  tell  you 

“ 4 Hitherto  my  master’s  interest  has  been  managed  by  the  Duchess 
“ 4 of  Perth,  and  three  or  four  other  old  w omen,  who  meet  under 
44  * the  portal  of  St.  Germain's  ; he  wanted  a Whig,  and  a brisk 
“ 4 one,  to  put  them  in  the  right  train,  and  1 am  the  man!  You 
“ 4 may  now  look  upon  me,  Sir  Philip  Wharton,  Knight  of  the 
“ 4 Garter,  and  Sir  Robert  W alpolc,  Knight  of  the  Rath,  running 
“ 4 a course,  and,  by  Heaven,  lie  shall  be  hard  pressed!  lie 
44  1 bought  my  family  pictures,  but  they  will  not  be  long  in  his 
44  4 possession  ; that  account  is  still  open : neither  he,  nor  King 
44  4 George,  shall  be  six  months  at  ease  as  long  as  I have  thehonour 
“ 4 to  serve  in  the  employ  1 am  in!’  He  mentioned  great  things 
44  from  Muscovy,  and  talked  so  much  nonsense  and  contradictions, 
44  that  it  w as  neither  worth  my  while  to  remember,  nor  yours  to 
44  read  them-  I used  him  very  cavalierly,  upon  which  he  was 
“affronted;  sword  and  pistol  next  day;  but,  before  1 slept,  a 
“ gentleman  was  sent  to  desire  every  thing  might  be  forgot.  What 
44  a pleasure  must  it  have  been  to  have  killed  a prime  mi- 
“ nister  (2) ! ” 

Soon  after  these  degrading  scenes  a letter  was  delivered  to 
Wharton,  under  the  Privy  Seal  of  England,  commanding  him,  on 
his  allegiance,  to  return  forthwith,  and  threatening  outlaw  ry  in 
case  of  his  failure.  Of  (his  Wharton  himself  speaks  with  much 
unconcern.  He  writes  to  James, ^“1  had  rather  carry  a musket 
“ in  an  odd-named  Muscovite  roginl&it,  than  wallow  in  riches  by 
14  the  favour  of  the  usurper I am  told,  from  good  hands, 


0)  Cuke  ol  W burton  to  James  April,  13  I7l«.  (j)  Loiter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  April  3. 17J«.  H»r<l- 

Appetuin.  It  leko  sute  rpp«n,  rol.  u.  p.  6W- 
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“ that  I am  to  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy  on  my  passage.  I shall 
“ take  the  best  precautions  1 can  to  obviate  their  malice.  1 set 
“ out,  infallibly,  on  Tuesday  next,  and  hope  to  be  with  you  in 

“ threo  weeks,  wind,  weather,  and  Whigs  permitting  (I)!  ” 

When  Wharton  iirsl  arrived,  lie  had  found  Ripperda,  lately  re- 
turned from  Vienna,  created  a Duke,  and  ruling  the  country  as 
prime  minister.  Great  efforts  were  expected  from  him  for  the 
regeneration  of  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  but  in 
caprice,  fickleness,  and  folly,  Ripperda  might  be  worthily  compared 
even  w ith  W barton  himself.  Though  a Dutchman,  he  out-bragged 
the  Spaniards  themselves.  He  passed  the  day  in  boasting  of  the 
mighty  things  he  meant  to  do  He  gave  the  most  opposite  assur- 
ances in  different  quarters;  and  instead  of  deceiving  others, only 
made  them  angry,  and  himself  contemptible.  According  to  Wil- 
liam Stanhope,  the  British  minister,  “ immediately  after  his  landing 
“ at  Barcelona,  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  went  to  wail  upon 
“ him,  to  w hom  he  said,  that  the  Emperor  had  150,000  men  ready 
“ to  march  at  an  hour’s  warning,  and  that  Prince  Eugene  promised, 
“ that  in  case  of  a war,  he  would  have  as  many  more  in  six 
“ months.  He  told  (hem  that,  if  the  Hanoverian  league  should 
“ dare  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  and 
“ Spain,  France  would  bn  pillaged  on  all  sides,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
“ whom  he  was  pleased  always  to  call  by  the  name  of  the  grand 
“ grenadier,  would  be  driven  out  of  his  country  by  the  Emperor  in 
“ one  compaign,  as  His  Majesty  would  be  also  in  the  same  time 
“ out  of  his  dominions  in  Germany,  and  out  of  his  English  ones  by 
“ the  Pretender ; he  added,  that  a reconciliation  between  France 
“ and  Spain  should  never  be,  whilst  he  had  any  authority,  and  only 
“ wished  to  five  till  that  was  brought  about;  as  being  assured  he 
“ should  then  die  a very  old  man.” 

Yet  to  Mr.  Stanhope  himself,  he  professed  the  greatest  confidence 
and  friendship.  “ As  to  the  Pretender,”  he  said,  “ he  must  own 
‘‘  his  having  talked  both  here  and  at  Vienna  in  his  favour,  but  that 
“ in  his  heart  he  was  as  sincerely  in  his  Majesty’s  interests,  as  the 
“ best  subject  he  had ; of  which  he  would  give  the  most  essential 
“ proofs  upon  every  occasion ; that  his  talking  in  the  manner  he 
“ liad  done,  proceeded  from  his  opinion  of  making  his  court  to 
“ their  Catholic  Majesties,  but  more  especially  to  appear  zealous 
“ in  his  religion,  which  was  much  suspected  in  this  country,  and 
“ to  avoid  passing  for  a heretic,  and  Jailing  into  the  hands  of  the 
“ Inquisition,  who  he  was  very  sure  are  very  watchful  over  him, 
“ and  look  upon  him  as  a xrktuno  noevo.  This  was  what  he 
“ said  he  would  not  nor  durst  not  say  to  his  confessor ; but  called 
“ God  to  w itness  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  exact  sincerity 
“ of  w hat  he  thus  affirmed.”  Yet  w hen  Mr.  Stanhope  observed 


(I)  Letter  Jtme  s.  11*.  Appendix 
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thal  all  military  equipments  were  proceeding  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, and  at  a vast  expense — that  the  Spaniards  were  adding 
to  the  fortifications  of  Cadiz — thal  the  artillery,  tents,  and  maga- 
zines were  all  preparing — that  a squadron  was  ordered  to  pul  to 
sea— when  it  was  whispered  to  him  by  the  Queen’s  Confessor,  and 
other  good  authorities,  that  a war  with  France  and  England  was 
absolutely  resolved  upon — he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  his  Govern- 
ment, that  Ripperda’s  solemn  protestations  deserved  no  credit 
whatever.  He  concluded  that  all  his  speeches  were  designed  only 
to  gain  time,  and  amuse  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Galleons  and  Flota,  that  were  expected  at  Cadiz  in  June, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure  (1). 

Rippcrda  had  evidently  taken  AIbcroni  for  his  model ; but  alto- 
gether wanted  birth  the  lofty  genius,  and  the  laborious  application 
of  thal  remarkable  man.  1 1 was  soon  found,  (hat  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  in  his  assertions,  and  any  folly  expected  from  his  charac- 
ter. Rodomontades  were  his  only  resource  on  every  occasion. 
Once  at  his  levee,  he  boasted  that  he  had  six  very  good  friends, 
God,  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  (2).!  let  whatever  might  be  Ripperda’s  de- 
gree of  favour  in  such  high  places,  it  is  clear  thal  he  found  none 
among  the  people.  The  English  ambassador  declares,  that  “ he 
“ has  for  inveterate  enemies  not  only  all  the  other  ministers,  but 
“ the  whole  Spanish  nation,  to  whom  he  has  rendered  himself 

“ odious  beyond  imagination It  is  also  certain  that  the 

“ King  is  extremely  agitated  and  uneasy,  and  has  daily  disputes 
“ and  quarrels  with  the  Queen,  who  does  nothing  but  cry  from 

“ morning  till  night Ripperda  has  entirely  changed  his 

“ w ay  of  talking,  and  is  now  become  as  abjectly  fearful,  as  he  was 
“ before  imperiously  intrepid  (3).”  The  Austrian  ambassador, 
Count  Konigseck  was  still  more  indignant,  finding  how  much 
Ripperda  had  bragged  of  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  had  promised  more  than  lie  was  able  to  perform.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  became  no  less  apparent  that  the  forwardness  of  Austria 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Ripperda  to  the  Spanish  Court, 
with  the  view  to  embolden  them  and  recommend  himself.  Ruth 
parties,  soon  undeceived,  aud  much  disappointed,  turned  round 
upon  Ripperda,  and  his  own  system  of  falsehood  crushed  him  in 
its  ruins.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  w as  informed  that  the  King  dis- 
pensed with  his  services,  but  granted  him  a pension  of  3000  pis- 
toles. His  dismissal  was  hailed  by  the  populate  with  loud  accla- 
mations, aud  muttered  threats  of  tearing  him  to  pieces.  Ripperda, 

(t)  Mr.  W.  Stanhope  to  Lord  Tonuthend.  SI  a-  (9)  Mr.  Stanhopu  to  the  Luke  of  Newcastle, 
drill.  December  17.  11*5.  March  U.,  April  11.  17M.  A Spanish  historian 

(I)  Comenlarios  do  Don  Joseph  del  Carapo  Ra*o,  admit*  Mr.  Stanhope  * accnrate  Information.  *’  El 
▼ol.  I.  p.  17.  Hu  truly  add*.  " Semejanles  discuno*  " incenlito  de  *u»  (tUinran  (o  dobloiie*)  lc  bacian 
• da  ban  dc  su  capacidad  la  opiniou  mas  sin-  “ peoelrar  on  lo  max  interior  de  la»  Secretariat  do 
*•  gular. ' “ Estado."  Campo  Raao,  »ol.  1.  P 69. 
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bewildered  with  his  fall,  and  afraid  either  of  mob  violence,  or  of 
the  Koyal  resentment,  adopted  the  ignominious  resolution  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  English  minister,  who  had  gone  the  day 
before  to  Aranjuez. 

On  reluming  home  that  evening,  Mr.  Stanhope  was  not  a little 
surprised  to  find  in  his  apartments  the  lately  arrogant  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  Spain  imploring  his  protection.  Nay,  more,  so  unman- 
ned was  Ripperda  by  his  misfortune,  and  so  grateful  when  Stan- 
hope consented  to  shelter  him,  that  he  proceeded  to  disclose  the 
highest  secrets  of  his  state.  He  communicated  the  particulars  of 
the  private  agreement  at  Vienna,  declaring  that  it  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  a total  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  Religion ; and  that 
the  King  of  Spain  had  said,  that  for  such  an  object  he  would  will- 
ingly sell  his  very  shirt  (t).  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
Ripperda  may  have  exaggerated  these  designs  with  a view  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  his  disclosures,  or  to  inflame  the  Rritish  nation 
against  the  two  Courts  which  had  wrought  his  downfall.  All  the 
while  that  he  dictated  the  secret  articles  to  Mr.  Stanhope  we  are 
told  that  he  “appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  agonies,  and  frequently 
“ burst  into  tears.” 

The  Spanish  Court  were  both  offended  and  alarmed  at  Ripperda’s 
(light,  foreseeing  the  probability  that  he  would  discover  all  lie 
knew.  They  made  every  exertion  to  induce  Mr.  Stanhope  to  sur- 
render him ; but  Stanhope  steadily  refused,  and  bid  them  beware 
how  they  violated  in  his  person  the  right  of  an  ambassador  and 
the  Law  of  Nations.  Nevertheless,  after  a few  days  of  argument 
and  altercation,  an  ai-cabe  dk  corte  came  to  Stanhope  at  six  in  the 
morning  with  a party  of  horse -guards,  and  carried  away  the  Duke 
by  force.  Stanhope  publicly  protested  against  this  act,  and  sent 
home  Mr.  Keene,  the  Consul,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  of  Rip- 
perda’s revelations.  The  affair  led  to  a train  of  representations 
and  counter-representations  between  the  two  Courts,  serving  only 
to  embitter  the  quarrel  between  them. 

Ripperda  was  now  committed  a close  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of 
Segovia ; but,  after  above  two  years’  captivity,  fortune  again  smiled 
upon  this  singular  man.  He  seduced  the  maid-servant,  and  availed 
himself  of  an  occasion,  when  the  governor  and  his  wife  w'erc  both 
ill,  to  make  his  escape  with  her  and  with  a corporal,  whom  he  had 
also  gained  over.  The  Duke’s  faithful  valet,  meanwhile,  remain- 
ed behind ; and  for  some  time  averted  a discovery  by  the  pretence 
that  his  master  was  indisposed.  Ripperda,  in  real  fact,  was  so, 
being  crippled  with  gout,  and  having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  des- 
cending the  ladder  of  ropes  which  w as  lowered  from  his  w indow. 
Nor  could  he  afterwards  travel  but  by  very  short  days’  journeys. 
Nevertheless  he  safely  reached  (he  frontier  of  Portugal,  and,  pro- 


to Mr.  Keene's  Memoir  (or  Uie  Duke  of  NeycuUe,  (one  IS.  17M. 
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cceding  to  Oporto,  embarked  for  England  under  the  name  of  Men- 
doza. His  wife,  and  some  of  his  children,  it  appears,  still  remained 
in  Spain. 

On  landing  in  England,  Ripperda  was  received  by  the  govern- 
ment with  great  attention,  but  great  mystery.  They  wished  to 
draw  full  information  from  him  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  they  wished 
to  avoid  any  fresh  offence  with  Spain  on  his  account;  they  there- 
fore avoided  any  public  interviews  with  him ; but  sent  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Stale  to  meet  him  on  his  way  to  London,  and  conduct 
him  privately  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Bland,  Head  Master  of  Eton. 
There  he  had  more  than  one  conference  with  Townshend,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  with  the  same  secrecy  to  London.  After  a little 
time,  however,  he  flung  off  the  mask,  took  a large  house  in  Soho 
Square,  and  lived  with  much  magnificence.  He  continued  a cor- 
respondence with  the  English  ministers,  and  nourished  a chimeri- 
cal hope  to  become  one  of  their  principal  colleagues ; but  though 
treated  with  regard  while  the  differences  with  Spain  were  still 
pending,  these  were  no  sooner  adjusted  than  he  began  to  suffer 
neglect  and  to  show  disgust.  In  1731,  he  passed  over  to  Holland, 
and  again  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  which  he  had  forsaken 
when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Spaniards.  But  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  end  of  his  vicissitudes.  He  became  acquainted  with 
one  Perez,  a Spanish  renegado,  who  acted  as  a Moorish  agent  at 
the  Hague,  and,  by  his  persuasion,  was  induced  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Muley  Abdallah,  Emperor  of  Morocco.  He  renounced,  or 
at  least  dissembled,  the  Christian  religion  (1),  was  created  a Basbaw, 
and  rose  again  to  the  direction  of  councils.  He  led  an  army  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  several  successes , but  being  worsted 
near  Ceuta,  w'as  compelled  to  relinquish  his  command.  A civil 
war  in  Morocco  was,  in  somedegree,  decided  by  his  change  of  party, 
and  at  length,  retiring  to  the  protection  of  the  Bashaw  at  Tetuan, 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  ago  in  1737.  Thus  ended  a man 
whose  character  will  be  found  far  less  romantic  than  his  fortunes. 
Among  his  mad  and  unprincipled  projects  was  one  which  he 
termed  the  “Universal  Religion,”  being  a compound  of  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mahometan,  and  intended  to  reconcile  them  in  one 
common  faith.  According  to  this  notable  scheme,  the  Messiah  was 
still  to  be  expected,  and  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  great  prophets ! 

In  less  than  a month  after  Ripperda  was  disgraced  in  Spain, 
France  became  the  scene  of  another  ministerial  revolution.  The 
Duke  dc  Bourbon  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  public  esteem, 
from  his  incapacity  in  business,  and  his  absolute  dependence  on 


(I)  There  It  a letter  preserved  to  bis  friend  M. 
Troye,  In  which  Ripperda  protests  that  he  had 
not  renounced  the  Christian  faith.  (Sec  Oriix, 
Compendlo,  rol.  ill.  p.  M®.)  But  this  seems  todo- 
aerre  the  lesa  credit,  sluce  at  the  sanio  time  ho 


nfrscris  that  he  never  hod  borne,  and  never  would 
hear,  arm.-*  against  the  Spanish  Monarchy. — When 
l was  at  Tetuan,  In  IM7,  I made  several  Inquiries 
respecting  ttipperda,  but  could  And  no  trace  or 
collection  of  him. 
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Madame  de  Pric  and  her  creature  Paris  Duvcrney.  There  was 
also  gradually  growing  up  by  his  side  (he  authority  destined  to 
overshadow  and  supplant  him — a man  more  than  threescore  and 
ten  years  old,  but  of  skill  and  judgment  unimpaired,  and  an  am- 
bition the  more  powerful,  because  able  to  restrain  itself  and  to 
bide  its  time.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  af- 
terwards Cardinal  Flcury,  the  King’s  preceptor.  “ If  ever,”  says 
Voltaire,  “ there  was  any  one  happy  on  earth,  it  was  Fleury.  He 
“ was  considered  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  social  of  men  till 
“ seventy-three,  and  at  that  usual  age  of  retirement,  came  to  be 
“ respected  as  one  .of  the  wisest.  From  1726  to  1742  every  thing 
“ throve  in  his  hands,  and  till  almost  a nonagenarian,  his  mind 
“continued  clear,  discerning,  and  fit  for  business  (1).”  He  had 
received  the  bishopric  of  Frejus  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but 
looked  upon  it  as  only  a banishment,  and  even  signed  a jesting  let- 
ter to  Cardinal  Quirini,  as  “ Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frejus,  by  Divine 
“indignation.”  His  conduct  in  his  diocese  was,  however,  so  be- 
nevolent, regular,  and  exemplary,  as  to  attract  universal  love 
and  respect ; and  he  was  pointed  out  by  public  opinion,  as  much 
as  by  some  Court  cabals,  to  the  dying  monarch,  as  the  preceptor 
for  his  infant  great-grandson  and  successor.  During  the  regency, 
Fleury  behaved  with  so  much  prudence  and  circumspection,  as 
not  to  offend  either  Orleans  or  Dubois  •.  he  never  thrust  him- 
self into  state  or  Court  intrigues,  and  only  zealously  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  trust.  Gradually  he  gained  an  absolute  control 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  when  Bourbon  came  to  the 
helm,  was  desired  always  to  assist  at  the  conferences  of  the 
monarch  and  the  ministers.  Nor  was  bis  ascendency  weakened 
by  his  pupil’s  marriage ; for  the  young  Queen,  of  timid  and 
shrinking  temper,  and  zealous  only  in  her  devotions  (2),  took  no 
great  part  in  politics.  Flcury  would  probably  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  removing  the  Duke  dc  Bourbon  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, but  thought  it  better  to  let  circumstances  work  for  him, 
and  be  carried  down  the  propitious  current  of  events.  “Time 
“and  I against  any  two  others,”  was  a favourite  saying  of  the 
crafty  Mazarin. 

Fleury,  therefore,  allow  ed  the  attack  to  come  from  the  opposite 
quarter.  Bourbon  contrived  to  draw  the  young  Queen  to  his 
party,  and  made  a joint  application  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  might 
transact  business  without  the  intervention  of  Fleury.  On  learning 
this  cabal,  Fleury,  sure  of  his  ground,  but  affecting  great  meekness, 
took  leave  of  the  King  by  letter,  and  retired  to  his  country  house 
at  Issy.  There  he  remained  for  one  day  in  apparent  disgrace. 
But  it  was  only  for  one  day.  Louis,  in  the  utmost  concern  at  his 

(i)  Sl*cle  de  Louis  XV.  ch.  ill.  “ Lowland  Scotsmen  for  his  breakfast!"  Mr.  Ko- 

9 (1)  Tills  Queen  makes  no  more  of  a dozen  masses  binson  to  Mr.  Delafaye,  Sept.  1C.  1711.  Hartlwlcke 
“ la  a morning  tUau  Hotspur  «1  a*  “any  Slate  Tapers,  vol.  il. 
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loss,  gave  positive  orders  to  Bourbou  to  invite  him  back  to  Court, 
which  the  Minister  did  accordingly,  with  many  expressions  of 
friendship  and  of  wonder  at  his  sudden  retirement  (1).  Yet  in 
June,  1726,  he  was  again  combining  an  attack  upon  this  valued 
friend,  when  Fleury  discovered  and  crushed  him,  and  obtained, 
without  difficulty,  his  dismissal  from  ollicc  and  banishment  to  Chan- 
tilly. From  lliis  period,  then,  begins  the  justly  famous  adminis- 
tration of  Fleury — a new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  France. 
Its  monument  was  every  where  seen  inscribed,  not  on  brass  or 
marble,  but  on  the  smiling  and  happy  faces  of  the  people.  An 
accomplished  traveller  writes  from  Dijon  in  1739,  “France  is  so 
“ much  improved,  it  would  not  be  known  to  be  the  same  country 
“ we  passed  through  tweuty  years  ago.  Every  thing  I see  speaks 
“ in  praise  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  roads  are  all  mended,  and 
“ such  good  care  taken  against  robbers,  that  you  may  cross  the 
“ country  with  your  purse  in  your  hand....  The  French  are  more 
“ changed  than  their  roads , instead  of  pale  yellow  faces  wrapped 
“ up  in  blankets,  as  we  saw  them,  the  villages  are  ail  tilled  with 
“ fresh-coloured  lusty  peasants,  in  good  clothes  and  clean  linen. 
“ It  is  incredible  what  an  air  [of  plenty  and  content  is  over  the 
“ whole  country  (2).”  During  his  whole  government  Fleury 
sought  no  riches,  and  displayed  no  splendour ; but  lived  in  the 
same  plain  and  unostentatious  manner  as  when  in  a private  station. 
In  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  second  only  to  Dubois.  His 
abilities  were  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  order : had  they  been  so, 
they  would  probably  have  worn  out  earlier  in  his  life.  The  flame 
of  genius  which  dazzles  the  beholder  is  almost  equally  certain  to 
burn  and  consume  its  tenement.  Nor  was  Fleury  wholly  free 
from  the  common  defects  of  age ; he  was  too  fond  of  expedients 
and  delays,  and  on  many  occasions  carried  his  caution  to  timidity, 
his  economy  to  avarice.  Yet  the  latter  w as  exerted  in  the  public 
expenses  as  much  as  in  his  own  , aud  if  he  w as  afraid  of  war,  his 
predecessors  for  the  most  part  had  a far  worse  fault — they  were 
ambitious  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  Ambassador  from  England  was  Horace  Walpole 
— a man  who  played  through  life  a considerable  part,  but  chiefly 
because  he  was  brother  to  Sir  Robert.  His  own  nephew'  assures 
us,  that,  so  far  from  being  a support,  he  was  “a  dead- weight” 
to  Sir  Robert’s  Ministry  (3).  According  to  the  same  affectioualc 
relation,  “ he  knew  something  of  every  thing,  but  how  to  hold  his 
“ longue,  or  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  ...  Whatever  the  subject 
“ was,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  Norw  ich  manufactures,  but  his 
“ language  and  oratory  were  only  adapted  to  manufacturers.” 
But  intelligent  manufacturers  would  surely  have  been  disgusted 

(1)  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Tow nsbend,  I>ecem*  (f)  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Wortley, 
ber  2i.  1725.  and  Duclos,  Mem.  vol.  11.  p.  Mi.  August  is.  1739. 

(3)  Memoirs  of  George  U»e  Second,  toI.  I.  p.  1 i*. 
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at  his  slovenly  person  (1),  his  awkward  manner,  and  his  boiste- 
rous buffoonery.  What  his  French  may  have  been  we  can  only 
conjecture ; of  his  English  it  is  admitted  that  he  never  lost  a strong 
provincial  accent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  unwearied 
industry,  practical  knowledge,  and  constant  readiness.  As  brother 
to  so  great  a minister,  he  enjoyed  more  respect  and  confidence 
abroad  than  a far  abler  diplomatist  might  have  attained.  So  little 
did  he  understand  characters,  that,  soon  after  he  came  to  Paris, 
he  paints  Fleury  in  his  despatches,  as  “ not  very  able  in  foreign 
“ affairs,  but  a mighty  bigot,  insomuch  that  the  French  themselves 
“ think  him  too  great  a Papist  (2) ! ” But  ere  long  he  came  to 
perceive  the  great  abilities  and  rising  influence  of  that  statesman, 
and  cultivated  his  friendship  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  On 
the  day  when  Fleury  retired  from  Court,  Horace  Walpole  judi- 
ciously went  to  call  upon  him  at  Issy,  and  this  well-timed  visit 
produced  an  inconceivable  effect  upon  the  Cardinal.  He  ever  after 
looked  upon  the  Walpoles  as  his  intimate  and  personal  friends. 
“ Once,”  says  St.  Simon,  when  I ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
“ him  on  his  blind  confidence  in  these  two  brothers,  Fleury  im- 
“ mediately  alleged  this  visit  as  an  heroic  act  of  attachment 
“ which  must  for  ever  remove  all  doubts  and  scruples  (3).” 

Thus,  then,  the  accession  of  Fleury  to  power,  far  from  shaking, 
rather  confirmed  the  Hanover  alliance ; nor  did  the  ministers  of 
George  relax  in  their  exertions  to  extend  it.  After  some  struggle 
their  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Swedish  councils.  The 
Dutch  also,  as  before  in  the  Triple  and  Quadruple  Alliances, 
adopted  the  policy  of  England,  though  from  the  slowness  of  their 
forms  they  always  came  lagging  in  the  rear.  “ Their  dislinguish- 
“ ing  talent,”  once  said  Chesterfield,  “ is  to  wrangle  tenaciously 
“ upon  trifles  (♦).’’  A British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hosier, 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  blockaded  Porto  Bello.  Admiral 
Wager,  with  another  squadron,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  to  pursue  the 
same  system  which,  in  1719,  Stanhope  had  formed  and  Norris 
executed,  and  which  had  been  defined  “ to  drive  the  Muscovites 
“ as  far  off  as  is  possible  (5).”  In  the  latter  case,  however,  as  in 
the  former,  a strong  resolution  rendered  unnecessary  strong  mea- 
sures. The  very  appearance  of  Wager’s  fleet  off  Revel  brought 
round  the  Russians  to  a more  pacific  temper,  and  the  death  of  the 
Czarina,  soon  afterwards,  altogether  dissipated  for  the  time  their 
warlike  schemes. 


(1)  He  once  alluded  himself,  strangely  enough, 
lo  his  dress  In  a l'arlia nieut.iry  Speech  " If  I 
“ may  be  allow  ed  lo  use  a low  simile,  the  Meni- 
" ben  opposite  treat  the  Ministry  In  the  same 
" way  as  I am  irrated  by  some  gentlemen  of  my 
“ acquaintance  with  respect  to  my  dress  : If  I am 
" In  plain  clothes,  they  say  I am  a slovenly  dirty 
’*  fellow  ; and  If.  by  chance,  I have  a suit  of 
“ clothes  with  some  lace  upon  them,  they  cry. 


* What!  shall  such  an  awkward  fellow  wear 
M * fine  clothes?'  So  that  no  dress  1 appear  in 
" can  possibly  please  (hem  ! " (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  lx. 
p.  «3. 

(S)  See  Cnxe*s  Life,  p.  8k 

(3)  St.  Simon,  Mem  vol.  xvi.  p.  408.  cd.  1929. 

(4)  To  Mr.  friyrolle*,  May  If.  175t. 

(5)  Lord  Stair  lo  Secretary  Graggs,  June,  4. 1719. 
Itaidwickc  State  Papers,  vol.  II 
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In  Spain,  as  in  France,  the  fall  of  the  Prime  Minister  had  pro- 
duced little  alteration  in  foreign  policy,  and  Philip  still  firmly  clung 
to  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  The  la  Uer  sovereign,  also,  was  un- 
shaken in  his  purpose,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  drawing  the  king 
of  Prussia  from  the  Hanover  alliance.  But  his  main  hope  was  founded 
on  intrigues  in  England,  through  the  means  of  Palm,  his  resident  at 
London.  It  was  easy  for  Palm  to  gain,  as  partisans,  all  the  Hanove- 
rian favorites.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  no  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  either  Spanish  or  Austrian  gold.  ToBolhmar,  and  to  thepther 
ministers,  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  had  always  appeared  a measure 
far  too  English,  and  the  defection  of  Prussia  made  them  tremble 
lest  the  Electorate  should  be  overrun  with  Imperial  troops.  The 
King  himself  had  a strong  leaning  to  the  same  views ; Hanover  was 
always  his  paramount  object ; and  it  is  probable  that  another  am- 
bassador was  not  far  mistaken  in  saying  that  “ His  Majesty  rather 
“ considers  England  as  a temporary  possession  to  be  made  the 
“ most  of  while  it  lasts,  than  as  a perpetual  inheritance  (t).”  But, 
besides  his  countrymen,  Palm  also  paid  court  to  the  English  states- 
men in  opposition,  especially  to  Pultcncy  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
expected  by  this  joint  cabal  to  effect  a change  of  ministry,  and  a 
consequent  change  of  measures. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Parliament  meeting  in 
January,  the  King’s  Speech  contained  this  remark- 
able passage:  “I  have  received  information  on  which  I can 
“ entirely  depend,  that  the  placing  the  Pretender  upon  the  throne 
“ of  this  kingdom  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  secret  engagements 
“ at  Vienna ; and  if  time  shall  evince  that  the  giving  up  the  trade 
“ of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to 
“ another,  is  made  the  price  and  reward  of  imposing  upon  this 
“ kingdom  a Popish  Pretender,  what  an  indignation  must  this 
“ raise  in  the  breast  of  every  Protestant  Briton  !”  Such  an  in- 
dignation was,  in  fact,  raised  in  (he  Commons ; an  address  of  thanks 
was  voted  by  an  immense  majority  (251  against  81) : it  was  un- 
animously resolved  to  raise  the  army  to  26,000  men,  being  an 
increase  of  8000,  and  to  vote  20,000  seamen;  and  the  supplies 
granted  for  such  objects  fell  little  short  of  3,000,000/. 

Seeing  this  general  ferment,  Palm  wrote  to  the  Emperor  advis- 
ing him  to  disavow  any  such  secret  agreement  at  Vienna,  and  to 
declare  publicly  that  the  assertions  in  the  Speech  were  false. 
Accordingly , Charles,  quite  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  English 
Constitution,  sent  over  a most  indiscreet  memorial,  which,  by  his 
order,  Palm  presented  to  the  King  and  published  to  the  country. 
It  denied  the  secret  articles;  it  used  very  intemperate  language ; 
and,  above  all,  it  proceeded  to  appeal  from  the  throne  to  the  people. 
Such  an  insult  to  the  Royal  authority  and  national  honour,  could 


(I)  Cotinl  He  Brofllc  to  the  King  o(  Franc*,  July  *o.  IT 
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aot  be  defended  by  any  party  or  any  person  in  Parliament  ; even 
Shippen,  Wyndham,  and  Pnltcney,  were  loud  against  it;  and 
readily  supported  an  address,  moved  by  Walpole,  “to  express  the 
“ highest  resentment  at  the  affront  and  indignity  offered  to  His 
“ Most  Sacred  Majesty  by  the  Memorial  delivered  by  M.  de  Palm, 
“ the  Emperor’s  resident,  and  at  his  insolence  in  printing  and  dis- 
“ persing  the  same  throughout  the  kingdom.”  Nay,  more,  Palm 
was  commanded  immediately  to  depart  from  England. 

With  Spain  also  the  breach  had  been  widening.  William 
Stanhope  had  left  Madrid,  and  orders  had  been  sent  from  thence 
to  seise  the  Prince  Frederick,  a ship  belonging  to  the  South  Sea 
Company,  at  Vera  Cruz,  while  in  Europe  an  army  of  20,000  men 
was  assembling  for  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  command  was 
ofTered  by  Philip  to  the  best  and  bravest  of  bis  generals,  the  Marquis 
dcYilladarias.  That  veteran  had  headed  thefirstattempt  torecover 
Gibraltar  in  1704;  and  though  not  successful,  he  had  there  dis- 
played the  same  spirit  and  capacity,  which  had  formerly  saved 
Ceuta  from  the  Moors,  and  Cadiz  from  the  English  (1).  His  failure 
had  convinced  him,  of  what  farther  trials  have  since  made  clear  to 
the  world,  that,  difficult  as  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  must  be  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  when  the  besiegers  are 
not  masters  of  the  sea.  Villadarias,  therefore,  positively  refused 
the  command,  unless  his  master  would  provide  a fleet  as  well  as 
army ; he  was  ready  to  resist  attacks  under  any  disadvantages,  but 
would  not  flatter  his  sovereign,  or  hold  out  expectations  which  ho 
was  unable  to  fulfil ; still  less  would  he  consent  to  sacrifice  brave 
men  for  an  impracticable  object.  Philip  still  persisting  in  his  offer, 
Villadarias  rather  chose  to  resign  all  his  employments,  and  to  retire 
from  the  army  (2).  He  withdrew  accordingly  from  his  long  ser- 
vices, with  a glorious  poverty  and  an  unblemished  reputation ; 
and  his  memory  deserves  to  bo  ever  revered  by  Spain,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  her  sons : by  England,  as  one  of  her  most  chivalrous 
opponents. 

Philip  found,  however,  a less  scrupulous,  or  more  sanguine 
General,  in  the  Conde  de  Las  Torres,  who  had  formerly  run  before 
Lord  Peterborough  in  Valencia,  and  who  now  braggetl  (but  this 
was  only  till  he  saw  the  enemy)  that  in  six  weeks  he  would  plant 
bis  standards  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  drive  the  heretics  into 
the  sea ! His  boast  was,  no  doubt,  highly  admired  by  the  Spanish 
Gourt,  but  was  not  altogether  confirmed  by  the  event.  Trenches 
were  opened  before  the  place  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  all 
communication  with  it  by  sea  or  land  was  prohibited  upon  pain  of 
death  (3) . Gibraltar  was  already  well  provided  for  defence  : a 
squadron  of  six  men  of  war  rode  in  its  harbour,  and  protected 

(I)  He  derm iled  Ceuta  In  less,  andCadli  In  170*.  . (1)  Ortli  Compendlo,  rol.  Tit.  p.  401. 

and  attacked  Gibraltar  with  Moniiol  Tens  In  not.  (a)  Mr.  w.  stanhope  lo  the  Doki  of  SmulU. 
(Me*  do  ffoallle*,  >»l  III.  p.  fit.)  rtprmrr  U.  tw,  app*mii. 
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constant  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan. 
By  various  reinforcements,  the  garrison  was  raised  to  six  thousand 
men,  and  the  Earl  of  Portmorc,  the  Governor,  though  nearly 
fourscore  years  of  age,  resolved  to  conduct  the  defence  in  person, 
and  hastened  from  England  to  his  post.  The  besiegers  threw  a 
great  quantity  of  bombs  into  the  place,  but  with  little  damage,  and 
no  result.  A mine  on  which  they  had  formed  high  hopes,  served 
only,  says  their  own  historian,  to  remind  them  of  the  cave  of 
Monlesinos,  in  Don  Quixote  (t ) ! Their  proceedings  gave  scarcely 
any  concern  or  uneasiness  to  the  garrison,  while  the  Spanish  army 
soon  melted  to  half  its  numbers  from  slaughter,  sickness,  or 
desertion,  and  in  four  months  was  glad  of  the  slightest  pretext  to 
raise  the  siege. 

A general  war  seemed  now  inevitable.  But  the  Emperor  per- 
ceived that  he  was  overmatched,  and  when  he  felt  weakness,  as  is 
usual,  he  professed  moderation.  Russia  had  fallen  away  from  him, 
and  Prussia  was  again  wavering ; the  Dutcli  and  Swedes  had  openly 
joined  the  Hanover  allies;  and  the  Spaniards  it  appeared  could  not 
even  conquer  a fortress  upon  their  own  shores.  In  England,  the 
cabals  against  the  ministry,  though  still  proceeding,  had  not  yet 
been  attended  with'eflect,  and  could  not  any  longer  be  safely 
awaited.  Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  resolved  to  sacrifice 
Spain  to  his  own  security  ; and  his  new-born  moderation  was  well 
seconded  by  the  pacific  temper  of  Walpole  and  of  Fleury.  After  a 
short  negotiation,  through  the  mediation  of  France,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  signed  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  May  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  England,  France,  and  Holland.  The  Emperor  con- 
sented to  suspend  for  seven  years  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany ; to  confirm  all  the  treaties  previous  to  1725,  and  to  refer  any 
other  discussions  to  a General  Congress. 

Spain  also  was  treated  of,  though  not  treated  with,  at  Paris. 
The  fifth  article  provided  that  Admiral  Hosier  should  raise  the 
blockade  of  Porto  Bello,  and  the  galleons  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  expected  that  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar should  be  discontinued,  and  the  Prince  Frederick  restored. 
But  though  these  preliminaries  were  signed  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  they  were  not  ratified  by  Philip ; and  though  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  pretensions, 
and  the  two  nations  still  continued  in  a state  between  peace  and 
war. 

The  satisfaction  of  Walpole  at  seeing  hostilities  averted  was  not 
unmixed,  for,  in  proportion  as  the  foreign  tempest  cleared,  another 
seemed  gathering  at  home.  By  large  payments,  and  larger  pro- 
mises, Bolingbroke  had  wholly  gained  over  the  Duchess  of  Kendal. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  openly  declare  against  the  Ministers,  from 

(I)  C*mpn  S.U9  dWMtlt.  *«l.  !>  p.  W. 
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whom  she  received  a yearly  pension  of  7500/.,  besides  sundry  gra- 
tifications and  presents ; but  she  endeavoured  to  sink  them  in  the 
King’s  opinion,  and  to  obtain  not  only  the  complete  restoration  of 
Bolingbrokc,  but  his  accession  to  power.  On  one  occasion  she  gave 
the  King  a memorial  from  her  friend,  drawn  up,  no  doubt,  with 
his  usual  skill,  declaring  that  the  kingdom  must  be  inevitably 
ruined  should  Walpole  continue  minister ; and,  in  conclusion, 
entreating  an  audience,  that  Bolingbroke  might  make  good  his  as- 
sertions. This  memorial,  however,  the  King  quietly  pul  into  the 
handsof  Walpole  himself.  Sir  Robert,  whosesagacity  never  forsook 
him,  observed  that  the  cover  was  not  sealed,  and  that  therefore  the 
deliverer  of  it  must  certainly  have  khown  and  sanctioned  its  con- 
tents. On  the  two  Turks,  the  King's  attendants,  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  it,  he  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  owned  the 
part  she  had  acted,  adding,  however,  some  false  and  frivolous 
excuses.  “ I then,”  says  Walpole,  “earnestly  desired  the  King  to 
“ admit  Bolingbroke  to  the  audience  he  solicited,  and  said,  that  if 
“ this  was  not  done  the  clamour  would  be,  that  I kept  his  Majesty 
“ to  myself,  and  would  allow  none  to  come  near  him  to  tell  the 
“ truth  (f ).”  Through  this  means  was  Bolftgbroke  admitted,  but 
his  representations  produced  no  effect;  and  the  King  afterwards 
mentioned  them  slightingly  to  his  minister,  and  called  them  baga- 
telles ! But  Sir  Robert  was  not  ignorant  that  this  attack,  though 
now'  warded  off,  would  be  constantly  pointed  anew',  and  that  a 
genius  so  transcendent  as  Bolingbroke  is  formidable  even  in  its 
wildest  schemes.  The  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  might 
be  once  repulsed,  but  not  very  long  resisted  ; for  it  is  almost  in- 
credible how  much  even  the  weakest  mind  can  control  and  sway 
even  the  strongest  by  habits  of  access  at  all  hours.  In  Walpole’s 
own  words,  “ as  St.  John  had  the  Duchess  entirely  on  his  side,  I 
“ need  not  add  what  must,  or  might  in  time,  have  been  the  conse- 
quence.” Speaker  Onslow  was  even  assured  by  Mr.  Pelham 
that  Walpole  was  so  convinced  of  his  approaching  dowufal,  that  he 
had  determined  to  retire  w ith  a peerage ; and  was  withheld  by  the 
remonslrances.of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  (2).  It  is  probable  that  this  might  be  a sudden  sally,  but 
never  a fixed  resolution ; and  Walpole  had  the  less  reason  to  be 
very  solicitous  about  a peerage  since  that  honour  had  recently  been 
conferred  upon  his  son.  Certain  it  is  that  Bolingbrokc  fully  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  next  session,  his  restoration  w ould  be  completed 
— perhaps  his  administration  renewed. 

All  these  projects  and  hopes,  however,  were  postponed  till  the 
King's  expected  return  from  Hanover.  He  had  set  out  for  that 
place  on  the  3d  of  June,  0.  S.,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and 
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(1)  Mr.  Ftough'a  Minutes  of  a ConTcrtatlon  with  (f)  Speaker  Onslow's  nomarks,  Coxe  s Walpole, 
Walpole,  September  J3.  17J7.  fol.  II.  p.  5T1.  See  also  Swift’s  Letter  to  Sbo- 

rltlan.  May,  i3.  17*7. 
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LordTownshend  in  his  train.  Latcon  tiic  9 th  he  arrived  at  Doldcn, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  again  resumed  his  journey  at  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  But  as  he  was  travelling  that  forenoon, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  lit  in  his  coach,  and  on  coming  to 
Ippenboren  was  observed  to  be  quite  lethargic,  his  hands  were 
motionless,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  tongue  hung  out  of  his  mouth. 
His  attendants  wished  to  stop  at  lppenburcn,and  obtain  assistance; 
but  the  King  recovered  his  speech  so  far  as  to  cry  out  several 
times,  impatiently,  “ Osnabruck  ! Osnabruck ! ” Even  in  that 
extremity  these  well-trained  courtiers  durst  not  disobey  him,  and 
hastened  on.  But  when  they  reached  Osnabruck  the  King  was 
already  dead.  He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  brother  the 
Prince-Bishop,  and  immediately  blooded  ; but  all  attempts  to 
recover  him  were  useless,  llis  interment  took  place  at  Hanover, 
in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors.  And  thus  suddenly  closed  his 
checkered  and  eventful,  but,  on  the  whole,  prosperous,  constitu- 
tional, and  indulgent  reign. 

An  express  was  sent  with  the  fatal  news  to  Lord  Townshend, 
and  another  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  were  both  at  different 
places  in  the  rear.  The  minister,  after  proceeding  to  Osnabruck, 
and  finding  that  all  was  over,  hastened  back  to  England.  The  fa- 
vourite tore  her  hair  and  beat  her  breast,  w ith  other  signs  of  ex- 
treme grief,  and  then  dismissing  the  English  ladies  who  attended 
her,  travelled  onwards  to  Brunswick.  She  did  not  disdain, 
however,  again  to  honour  England  with  her  presence,  residing 
chiefly  at  Kendal  House,  near  Twickenham,  till  her  death,  in  1743, 
when  she  left  enormous  wealth  to  be  divided  amongst  her  German 
relatives. 

The  reader,  who  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First  has  seen  his 
mistresses  so  often  mentioned  and  his  consort  not  once,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  latter  had  died  only  seven  months  before 
her  husband.  Sophia-Dorothca  of  Zell  was  the  name  and  lineage 
of  this  unfortunate  princess.  When  married,  in  1682,  she  was 
young,  accomplished,  beautiful.  But  with  indiscretion,  though 
probably  no  more  than  indiscretion,  she  received  the  attentions  of 
Count  Konigsmark,  a Swedish  nobleman  who  had  come  on  a visit 
to  Hanover.  Her  husband  was  absent  at  the  army ; her  father-in- 
law,  the  old  Elector,  was  prepossessed  against  her,  partly  by  the 
cabals  of  his  mistress,  and  partly  by  her  own  imprudence  of  beha- 
viour. The  details  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  black  deed  that 
followed  it,  arc  shrouded  in  mystery ; thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  one  evening  as  Konigsmark  had  come  out  of  the  apartment  of 
the  Princess,  and  was  crossiug  a passage  in  the  palace,  several 
persons,  who  had  been  ready  posted,  rushed  upon  and  despatched 
him.  The  spot  of  this  murder  is  still  shown , and  many  years  after- 
wards, in  some  repairs,  the  bones  of  the  untiappy  man  were  disco- 
vered beneath  the  floor.  The  Princess  was  placed  under  arrest ; 
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the  Prince,  on  his  return,  was  convinced  of  her  guilt,  and  concur- 
red in  her  imprisonment,  and  obtained  from  the  Consistory  a di- 
vorce in  December,  169*.  Sophia  was  closely  confined  to  the  soli- 
tary castle  of  Ahlen,  where  she  dragged  on  a miserable  existence 
for  thirty -two  years,  till,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1726,  she  was 
released  by  death,  when  she  was  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  as  Elec- 
tress-Dowager  of  Hanover.  During  her  confinement  she  used  to 
receive  the  sacrament  every  week,  and  never  failed  on  those  occa- 
sions to  make  a solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence.  Her  son, 
afterwards  George  the  Second,  was  fully  convinced  of  it ; once,  it  is 
said,  he  made  a romantic  attempt  to  see  her,  crossing  the  river 
opposite  the  castle  on  horseback,  but  was  prevented  by  Baron  Bu- 
low  to  whose  care  she  was  committed.  He  secretly  kept  her  pic- 
ture, and  had  determined,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his  acces- 
sion, to  have  restored  her  to  liberty,  and  acknowledged  her  as 
Queen-Dowager. 

If  we  may  trust  some  rumours  whispered  at  the  time  in  Ger- 
many, the  death  of  this  ill-fated  Princess  hastened  that  of  George. 
It  is  said  that  in  her  last  illness  she  had  delivered  to  a faithful  atten- 
dant a letter  to  her  husband,  upon  promise  that  it  should  be  given 
into  his  own  hands.  It  contained  a protestation  of  her  innocence,  a 
reproach  for  his  hard  usage,  and  a citation  or  summons  to  appear 
within  a year  and  a day  at  the  Divine  tribunal,  and  there  to  answer 
for  the  long  and  many  injuries  she  had  received  from  him.  As 
this  letter  could  not  with  safely  to  the  bearer  be  delivered  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  given  to  the  King  in  his  coach  on  his  entering  Germany. 
Ho  opened  it  immediately,  and,  it  is  added,  was  so  struck  with  the 
unexpected  contents  and  fatal  citation,  as  to  fall  at  once  into  the 
convulsion  of  which  he  died  (1). 

Another  rumour,  not  incompatible  with  the  former,  states,  that 
Sophia  having  made  a will,  bequeathing:  her  personal  property  to 
her  son,  the  document  was  taken  to  her  husband  in  England,  and 
by  him  destroyed.  Such  a story,  however,  rests  only  on  Court 
gossip,  and  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  love  of  justice,  which  eminently  distinguished  George  the 
First.  If  it  be  really  true,  the  act  was  very  speedily  retaliated  upon 
him  who  wrought  it.  For  George  the  First,  himself,  had  made  a 
will,  with  large  legacies,  as  was  believed,  to  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  her  niece  (some  said  her  daughter)  Lady  Walsingham. 
One  copy  of  this  will  he  had  intrusted  to  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  w ho  produced  it  at  the  very  first  Council  attended  by 
the  new  King,  expecting  that  his  Majesty  would  immediately  open 
and  read  it.  But  George  the  Second,  without  saying  a single  word, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  strode  out  of  the  apartment ; the  Arch- 

(t)  Sen  Locfchtrti  Momolri.  rol.  II.  p,  Ml.  Tha  l.uiomburr  Btu  1000  people  bsllmcu  Ika  all  ala 
lettrr  contalnlaj  Dili  account  wni  shown  him  In  to  |>e  a fekrlcetlon. 

'ha  Mae  iw  h»  const  Wtiiiuf,  ••nruer  »f 
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bishop  was  too  courtly  or  too  timid  to  complain,  and  the  whole 
transaction  remained  buried  in  silence.  Another  copy,  it  is 
said,  had  been  deposited  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but  His 
Highness  was  silenced  by  a well-timed  subsidy ; and  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  married  Lady  Walsingham  in  1733,  and  who  threatened 
a suit  in  Chancery  for  her  supposed  legacy,  received,  it  is  reported, 
in  lieu  of  it,  the  sum  of  20,000/.  (1). 


f CHAPTER  XV. 

' Wav...  ' 

■' 

George  the  Second  was  born  in  1683,  and  had  married  in  1705 
Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom  lie  had  four  daughters  and 
two  sons ; Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1 707,  and  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1721.  His  parts,  I think,  were  not  so 
good  as  his  father's,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  much  less  reserve 
and  shyness,  and  he  possessed  another  inestimable  advantage  over 
him, — he  could  speak  English  fluently,  though  not  without  a fo- 
reign accent.  His  diminutive  person,  pinched  features,  and  fre- 
quent starts  of  passion,  were  not  favourable  to  the  Royal  dignity, 
and  his  mind  still  less.  He  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  ex- 
cept personal  courage  and  justice.  The  former  he  had  highly  signa- 
lised at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  as  a volunteer,  and  was  destined 
to  display  again  as  sovereign  at  Dcltingcn ; and  even  in  peace  he 
was  so  fond  of  the  army,  and  of  military  details,  that  his  nickname 
among  the  Jacobites  was  ‘‘the  Captain.”  A love  of  justice  was 
apparent  in  all  the  natural  movements  of  his  mind.  But  avarice, 
that  most  unprincely  of  all  passions,  sat  enshrined  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  bosom.  Its  twitches  were  shown  on  all  occasions. 
His  purse  was  often  in  his  hands,  not  to  give  from  it,  but  to  feel, 
and  count  over  (2).  An  extreme  minuteness  and  precision  in 
keeping  his  private  accounts  saved  him  a little  money,  and  lost  him 
a great  deal  of  time.  “ He  has  often  told  me  himself,”  says  Lord 
Chesterfield,  “ that  little  things  affected  him  more  than  great  ones  ; 
“ and  this  was  so  true,  that  I have  often  seen  him  put  so  much 
“ out  of  humour  at  his  private  levee,  by  a mistake  or  blunder  of 
“ a valet  de  chambrc,  that  the  gaping  crowd  admitted  to  his  public 
“ levee  have  from  his  looks  and  silence  concluded  that  he  had  just 
“ received  some  dreadful  news.” ....  On  the  same  principle,  “ he 

(t)  Walpole's  Memoirs,  toI.  II.  p.  «9.,  and  Re-  ••  Mr*. one  of  the  bed-chamber  women,  with 

mlnisrcnres.  Works,  vol.  It.  p.  *95.  In  her  later  “ whom  be  was  in  lore,  seeing  him  count  his 
years,  Lady  Suffolk  lived  in  a villa  close  to  Horace  <a  money  over  very  often,  said  to  him,  ' Sir.  I 
Walpole  s and  this  old  woman  (I  mean  the  M * can  bear  It  no  longer : If  you  count  yoor 
former)  communicated  many  curious  anecdotes,  " 1 money  once  more  I will  Io«to  the  rooatM* 
(i)  v loon  «'tor  Hli  lint  trrlrtl  In  Knlluil,  HoMM  WilpoI«'»  Monotn,  tot.  I.  »,  id. 
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“ troubled  himself  lilllc  about  religion,  but  jogged  on  quietly  in 
“ that  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  without  scruples,  douhts,  zeal, 
“ or  inquiry.”  Of  acquired  knowledge  he  had  little,  professing 
great  contempt  for  literature;  but  he  sometimes  read  history,  and 
had  an  excellent  memory  for  dales.  His  habits  were  very  .tempe- 
rate, and  so  regular,  that  he  scarce  ever  deviated  from  his  beaten 
daily  track  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  “ he  seems  to 
“ think  his  having  done  a thing  to-day  an  unanswerable  reason  for 
his  doing  it  to-morrow  (1).”  Business  he  understood  well,  and 
transacted  with  pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hanove- 
rian in  his  politics,  nor  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  mistresses. 
But  his  reign  of  thirty-three  years  deserves  this  praise, — that  it 
never  once  invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation,  nor  harshly  enforced 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ; — that  its  last  period  was  illu- 
mined by  the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham ; — and  that  it  left 
the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitution  unimpaired,  and  the  people 
prosperous. 

Queen  Caroline  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  to  the  last 
retained  great  expression  in  her  countenance,  and  sweetness  in  her 
smile.  Her  character  was  without  a blemish,  and  her  conduct  al- 
ways marked  by  judgment  and  good  sense.  During  the  violent 
quarrels  between  her  husband  and  his  father,  she  had  behaved  so 
prudently  that  she  equally  retained  the  affection  of  the  first  and  the 
esteem  of  the  latter.  With  the  nation  also  she  was  more  popular 
than  any  other  member  of  her  family,  till  George  the  Third.  Her 
manner  most  happily  combined  the  lloyal  dignity  with  female 
grace,  and  her  conversation  was  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties, 
from  mimicry  and  repartee  up  to  metaphysics.  In  fact,  her  only 
faults  were  those  of  a Philaminlc  or  a Belisc  (2).  She  was  fond  of 
talking  on  all  learned  subjects,  and  understood  something  of  a few. 
Her  toilet  was  a strange  medley  : prayers,  and  sometimes  a ser- 
mon, were  read;  tattle  and  gossip  succeeded;  metaphysics  found  a 
place;  the  headdress  was  not  forgotten;  divines  stood  grouped 
w ith  courtiers,  and  philosophers  with  ladies ! On  the  table,  per- 
haps, lay  heaped  together,  the  newest  ode  by  Stephen  Duck  upon 
her  beauty,  her  last  letter  from  Leibnitz  upon  Free  Will,  and  the 
most  high-wrought  panegyric  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  her  “ inimitable 
“ sweetness  of  temper,”  “ impartial  love  of  truth,”  and  “ very  par- 
“ ticular  and  uncommon  degree  of  knowledge,  even  on  matters  of 
“ the  most  abstract  speculation  (3).”  Her  great  delight  was  to 
make  theologians  dispute  in  her  presence,  and  argue  controverted 
points,  on  which  it  has  been  said,  perhaps  untruly,  that  her  own 
faith  was  wavering.  But  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  her  discerning 
and  most  praiseworthy  patronage  of  worth  and  learning  in  the 

(l)  Lord  Hervey  lo  Horace  Walpole,  October  (3)  See  bis  Dedication  to  hU  own  and  LeibniU'* 
31.  ms.  Letter*,  pp.  III. — xllk.  ed  1717. 

(?)  Mollcre— Lcs  Fcmtnos  Savatitct. 
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Church  : the  most  able  and  pious  men  were  every  where  sought 
out  and  preferred,  and  the  Episcopal  Bench  was  graced  by  such 
men  as  liare,  Sherlock,  and  Butler  (1).  Even  to  her  enemies  she 
could  show  favour,  if  they  could  show  merit  : through  her  inter- 
cession were  Carte  the  historian  and  Lord  Lansdowne  the  poet  re- 
called from  exile,  and  the  former  enabled  to  show  his  gratitude  by 
renewing  his  intrigues  for  the  Pretender. 

In  fact,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline  over  her 
husband,  that  neither  in  the  Church  nor  in  the  State  were  any  ap- 
pointments made  without  her  having  at  least  some  share  in  them, 
and  during  ten  years  she  may  be  said  to  have  governed  England. 
But  she  was  one  of  those  “ who,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she 
“ rules.”  Her  power  was  felt,  not  displayed.  She  had  the  art  of 
instilling  ideas  into  the  King’s  mind,  which  after  a lime  he  found 
there,  and  believed  to  be  his  own.  It  was  her  plan  always  to  af- 
fect to  retire  when  the  Minister  came  to  the  King,  declaring  that 
she  did  not  understand  business,  and  only  remaining  as  it  seemed 
to  obey  His  Majesty’s  commands.  By  her  management  he  never 
became  jealous,  nor  she  boastful,  of  authority.  Nay,  so  ready  was 
she  to  consult  and  comply  with  all  his  inclinations,  that  she  lived 
on  a friendly  fooling  with  his  mistress,  one  of  her  bed-chamber 
women.  This  was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and 
married  to  Mr.  How  ard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Earldom 
of  Suffolk.  The  Queen  used  to  call  her  in  banter  her  sister 
Howard,  and  was  pleased  to  employ  her  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial 
offices  about  her  person  (2).  Lady  Suffolk  was  placid,  good-na- 
tured, and  kind-hearted,  but  very  deaf,  and  not  remarkable  for 
wit.  Though  the  King  passed  half  his  lime  in  her  company,  her 
influence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen ; she  could 
obtain  from  George  but  little  attention  and  less  pay,  and  at  length, 
weary  of  a post  so  unprofitable  as  that  of  a favourite  without 
favour,  she  left  him,  and  withdrew  from  Court  in  1731  (3). 

It  seemed,  however,  so  difficult  to  believe  that  the  wife  should 
be  always  preferred  to  the  mistress,  that  Lady  Suffolk  received  a 
large  share  of  homage  and  solicitation  All  the  wits  in  Opposition 
courted  her  friendship,  and  celebrated  her  perfections.  Pope, 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  the  eloquent  Bolingbroke,  and  the  chivalrous 
Peterborough,  formed  a galaxy  of  genius  around  her,  and  she 
shines  in  history  with  a lustre  not  her  own.  Even  the  moody 

(!)  Butler,  author  of  the  celebrated  " Analogy,"  foil  Into  disgrace  at  Court  by  supposing  Lady  Suf-  , 
was  then  living  obscurely  In  the  country  as  rector  folk’s  influence  to  be  greater  than  the  Queen's, 
of  Stanhope.  The  Queen  thought  that  he  was  and  leaning  only  on  the  former.  But  the  falsehood 
dead,  and  asked  the  question  of  Archbishop  Black-  of  these  stories  and  surmises  is  well  shown  by 
borne.  “ No.  Madam,"  said  His  Grace,  “ but  he  the  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Letters.  (Sec  especially 
" is  burled  ! n The  Queen  took  the  hint,  and  put  his  note,  toI.  II.  p.  84.)  All  the  stories  of  Horace 
down  Butler  in  her  list  for  a vacant  bishopric,  Walpole  are  to  be  received  with  great  caution  ; 
which  he  obtained  after  her  death.  See  the  Life  but  his  Itcmiuisccncos.  above  all,  written  in  bis 
of  Seeker,  and  Coxe’s  Walpole,  pp.  SSI.  and  354.  dotage,  teem  with  the  grossest  Inaccuracies  and 
(t)  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole,  vol.  I p.  513.  most  incredible  o>scrUous. 

(1)  Horace  Walpole,  and  alter  him  Ari  iuJcucon 
Coie,  state  that  Gay.  Swift,  and  Chesterfield  all 
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Swift  declares,  “ I know  no  person  of  your  sex  for  whom  I have 
“ so  great  an  esteem  (1),”  and  even  her  deafness  becomes  modesty 
and  merit  in  the  graceful  lines  of  Pope  (2). 

The  despatch  from  Lord  Townsltcnd,  announcing  the  King’s 
death,  reached  London  on  the  14th  of  June.  Walpole  immediately 
hastened  to  the  palace  of  Richmond,  where  he  was  told  that  the 
Prince,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  retired  to  bed  for  an 
afternoon  slumber.  His  Highness  (so  we  may  call  him  for  the  last 
time)  being  awakened,  at  Walpole’s  desire,  started  up  and  made 
his  appearance  half-dressed.  Walpole  knell  down  and  kissed  his 
hand ; but  the  King  was  at  first  incredulous,  nor  convinced  of  the 
truth,  until  Townshend’s  letter  was  produced.  The  minister  then 
inquired  whom  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  declaration  to  the  Privy  Council,  fully  hoping 
that  the  choice  would  fall  upon  himself.  “ Compton,”  answered 
the  King  shortly,  and  Walpole  withdrew  in  the  deepest  disap- 
pointment (3). 

Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1715,  and  a Knight  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  Order.  He  and  Lord  Scarborough  had 
been  the  chief  favourites  of  the  King  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
respectable  in  his  private,  regular  in  his  public,  character,  la 
the  Speaker’s  chair,  where  form  rather  than  substance  is  required, 
he  had  fulfilled  his  duty  well,  but  the  seals  of  oflice  were  too 
heavy  for  his  hands.  So  little  acquainted  was  he  with  real 
business,  that  when  Walpole  conveyed  to  him  the  King’s  com- 
mands, he  avowed  his  ignorance,  and  begged  Walpole  to  draw 
up  the  Declaration  for  him.  Sir  Robert  willingly  complied,  and 
the  Declaration  which  he  wrote  was  carried  by  Compton  to  the 
King. 

Seeing  the  weakness  of  his  rival,  Walpole,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, said  to  his  friend  Sir  Wiliam  Yonge,  “ 1 shall  certainly  go 
“ out,  but  let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  into  violent  opposition,  as 
“ we  must  soon  come  in  again.”  It  was  not  easy  (such  was  the 
jealousy  between  them)  for  any  minister  of  George  the  First  to 
stand  well  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Pultcncy,  moreover,  had 
token  care  to  repeat,  or  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  some  disrespectful 
expressions  which  Walpole  had  used  in  1720  (4).  Yet  Sir  Robert, 
on  reluming  to  office,  had  not  neglected  to  found  his  future,  as  far 


(!)  To  Lady  Suffolk,  November  St.  1730. 

(2)  After  a long  panegyric,  be  concludes 

**  Has  she  no  faults  tben.  Envy  says.  Sir? 

“ Yes,  she  has  one,  I must  aver, — 

'*  When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 
••  The  woman’s  deaf,  and  will  not  hear!  ” 

These  lines  have  also  been  ascribed  to  Lord  Peter- 
borough. 

(»)  Minutes  of  Conversation  with  Mr.  Scrope, 
Cole's  Walpole,  vol.  11.  p.  819. 

(4)  According  to  Pultcncy,  this  conversation 


passed  on  the  reconciliation  in  the  Koyal  Family 
In  1720.  Pullency  asked  Walpole  what  terms  be 
had  made  for  the  Prince.  **  To  which  you  an- 
*•  swered,  with  a sneer.  Why  he  is  to  go  Court 
“ again,  and  he  will  have  his  drams  and  bis  guards 
“ and  such  One  things.'’  But  said  Pulteuey,  Is  the 
Prince  to  be  left  Regent  again  as  he  had  been 
when  the  King  left  England?  “ Your  answer  was 
••  this  : He  does  not  deserve  It.  We  have  done 
••  too  much  for  him.  and  If  it  was  to  he  done 
“ again,  we  would  not  do  so  moch!  " See  Pulte- 
Doy  s “ Answer  to  an  lnlomous  Libel." 
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as  he  could  venture  without  hazarding  his  present  favour.  He 
had  obtained  from  the  King  the  Garter  for  Lord  Scarborough,  and 
had  often  gratified  with  places  other  personal  adherents  of  the 
Prince  (1).  Above  all,  Walpole  had  now  Queen  Caroline  on  his 
side.  He  had  gained  her  regard  by  his  attentions,  her  esteem 
by  his  abilities ; she  perceived  that  no  one  could  surpass  him  in 
financial  skill,  and  that  the  late  King  was  scarcely  mistaken,  when 
he  said  to  her  one  day  in  chapel,  that  Walpole  could  change  stones 
into  gold  (2) ! At  this  crisis  also,  he  fixed  and  secured  her  favour, 
by  a well-timed  offer  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a jointure  for  Her 
Majesty  of  100,000/.  a year,  while  Compton  only  ventured  to  pro- 
pose 60,000/.  What  better  proof  could  be  required  that  Walpole 
was  fittest  for  Prime  Minister? 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  triumph  of  Compton  endured 
but  a few  days.  Caroline,  without  openly  opposing  the  King’s 
resolution,  represented  to  him  the  rashness  and  danger  of  dismis- 
sing a prosperous  and  well-established  government;  she  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  incapacity  of  Compton,  in  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  very  minister  whom  he  displaced;  and  she  added, 
that  Walpole  had  agreed  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Commons 
an  increase  of  130,000/.  to  the  Civil  List.  Such  arguments  had 
their  due  weight  with  George,  while  Horace  Walpole  arriviug 
from  Paris,  artfully  magnified  to  him  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
negotiations  iu  new  hands.  Compton  himself  was  now  beginning 
to  see  the  shoals  and  rocks  before  him.  He  could  scarcely  hope 
to  contend  at  once  with  the  Tories  and  with  Walpole  and  his 
friends,  in  opposition;  and  to  join  the  Tories  at  that  juncture 
seemed  a hazardous  experiment.  Thus  his  own  sense  of  danger 
combining  with  the  rising  douhts  of  the  King,  lie  was  induced  to 
relinquish  his  commission,  and  the  King  to  re-appoint  the  old  mi- 
nisters. Ao  change  took  place  in  the  Cabinet,  except  that  Lord 
Berkeley,  who  had  been  leagued  with  Carteret  and  Roxburgh, 
was  replaced  at  the  Admiralty  by  LordTorrington,  a more  devoted 
friend  of  Walpole.  As  for  Compton,  he  was  gratified  with  the 
title  of  Wilmington  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Council;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  afterwards  of  Pulteney,  that  he  shrunk  at 
once  into  insignificance  and  an  earldom. 

The  opposition,  who  had  expected  any  thing  rather  than  the 
re-appointment  of  Walpole,  were  ’stunned  with  the  blow,  and 
unfitted  for  resistance  in  Parliament.  When  Walpole  proposed 
that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Civil  List  producing,  as  he  said, 
93,000/.,  but  in  fact  about  130,000/.  beyond  the  sum  of  700,000/. 
granted  to  George  the  First,  should  be  settled  on  His  Majesty,  no 
voice  but  Shippcn’s  was  raised  against  it ; and  to  the  proposal  of 
100,000/.  for  Her  Majesty’s  jointure,  there  was  no  dissent  at  all. 

(1)  Count  ilc  Broglie  to  the  King  ol  France,  (1)  Minutes  o(  Conversation  oltli  Mr.  scropo. 
July  J*.  171*. 
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This  unanimous  Parliament  was  soon  prorogued,  and  then,  as  the 
law  requires,  dissolved. 

The  Jacobites  had  always  hoped  that  the  death  of  George  the 
First  would  be  the  signal  of  confusion,  and  the  dawning  of  triumph 
to  themselves.  They  w ere  confounded  at  finding,  on  the  contrary, 
a new  spirit  of  loyalty  displayed,  a new  expectation  of  prosperity 
excited,  not  only  in  the  Parliament  but  amongst  the  people.  The 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  James  at  that  crisis  is  now  before 
me  (1).  He  observes,  that  “ the  alteration  here  was  so  sudden  and 
“ surprising,  that  no  man  knew  at  first  what  would  be  the  conse- 
“ quence.  The  people  in  the  streets  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
“ only  asking  news,  and  inquiring  of  one  another  w hat  was  to  be 
“ done.  The  sudden  coming  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  town, 
“ and  calling  of  the  Council,  immediately  turned  the  expectation 
“ of  the  mob,  on  seeing  the  ceremony  of  a proclamation  that 
“ night;  who  are  always  fond  of  any  show  or  new  thing.  They 
“ wailed  till  midnight,  and  were  then  told  it  was  put  off  till  next 
“ day,  when  all  things  were  performed  without  the  least  disorder. 
“ The  torrent  is  too  strong  for  your  friends  to  resist,  so  they 
“ thought  it  their  best  way  to  join  with  the  rest  to  hinder  distinc- 
“ lions,  that  their  party  may  be  the  stronger  whenever  dissatis- 
“ faction  breaks  out  again,  which  it  is  generally  thought  will  not 

“ be  long lam  convinced  the  same  violent  and  corrupt 

“ measures  taken  by  the  father  will  be  pursued  by  the  son,  who 
“ is  passionate,  proud,  and  peevish ; and  though  he  talks  of  ruling 
“ by  himself,  will  just  be  governed  as  his  father  was.  But  his 
“ declarations  that  he  will  make  no  distinction  of  parties,  and 

“ turning  off  the  Germans,  make  him  popular  at  present 

“ I find  your  friends  already  desponding  and  complaining  that 
“ they  have  ruined  their  fortunes,  and  are  not  able  to  resist  this 
“ last  effort  of  the  Whigs.”  W ith  still  more  bitterness  does  Lord 
Orrery,  a few  weeks  later,  inveigh  against  the  “ incapacity,  stub- 
“ bornness,  and  haughtiness  of  the  present  King,” — “ the  uni- 
“ vcrsal  corruption  of  our  Parliament,” — “ the  servility,  ignorance, 
“ and  poor  spirit  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  striving  who  shall  sell 
“ themselves  at  the  best  price  to  this  Court,  but  resolved  to  sell 
“ themselves  at  any  ! ” Yet,  with  all  this,  he  is  obliged  to  own 
that,  “ there  do  not  yet  appear  many  discontented  people  (2) ! ” 

W'hen  the  Pretender  received  the  news  of  the  King’s  death,  he 
was  residing  at  Bologna.  He  had  for  a long  time  obstinately  re- 
fused to  conciliate  his  consort,  by  dismissing  the  titular  Earl  of 
Inverness,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  unanimous  representations 
of  his  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  his  stubbornness 
being  at  length  partly  vanquished,  he  accepted  Inverness’s  resig- 


(1)  Haled  Juno  il.  1717.  Sec  Appendix,  (f)  Lord  Orrery  to  James,  August  1717.  Ap- 

pendix. 
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natioh,  though  with  such  marks  and  declarations  of  high  regard  (1), 
as  made  it  plain  that  his  favour  was  fixed,  and  that  he  would  ere 
long  recall  him.  Nevertheless  Clementina  agreed  to  quit  her  con- 
vent at  Rome,  and  to  join  her  husband  ; and  she  was  already  on 
her  road,  when  the  tidings  of  the  great  event  in  Germany  arrived. 
Perceiving  the  value  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  being  near  his 
friends  at  such  a crisis,  James  the  very  next  day  set  out  from 
Bologna  on  pretence  of  meeting  his  Queen  on  her  journey,  and 
thus  in  concealment  of  his  object;  but  turning  short,  at  a little  dis- 
tance, he  posted  with  all  speed  to  Lorraine. 

On  arriving  near  Nancy,  James  despatched  a messenger  to 
Bishop  Atterbury  at  Paris,  and  one  also  to  Lord  Orrery  in  London, 
while  another  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  Allan  Cameron,  was 
sent  to  confer  withMr.  Lockhart,  who  had  been  obliged  toleavcScot- 
land  on  account  of  some  discoveries,  and  who  was  then  at  Liege. 
“Cameron  told  me,”  says  Lockhart,  “ that  the  King,  notwith- 
“ standing  the  certainty  he  had  of  no  foreign  aid,  and  that  there 
“ was  no  scheme  nor  preparations  at  home,  inclined,  and  seemed 
“ resolved  to  repair  to  the  Highlands,  and  make  the  best  stand  he 
“ could  with  such  as  repaired  to  him;  and  this  measure  was  ap- 
“ proved  by  Lord  Inverness,  and  his  other  subjects  attending  him, 
“ with  whom  he  advised.  Upon  my  inquiring  if  that  Lord  was 
“ with  the  King,  he  shifted  giving  a direct  answer ; but  being  put 
“ to  it,  he  said  he  was  not  actually  present  w ith  him,  but  kept  at 
“ a little  distance,  so  as  His  Majesty  could  send  often  to  him,  and 
“ have  him  when  he  pleased  (2).”  W hen  asked  for  his  opinion 
in  this  momentous  affair,  Lockhart  desired  to  consult  Colonel 
Clophanc,  a zealous  Jacobite,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1715  (3),  and  was  now  living  in  exile.  The  answer 
of  Cameron  is  another  strong  proof  how  rife  were  cabals  and  jea- 
lousies even  at  so  small  a Court  as  James’s.  He  declined  to  send 
for  Clephanc,  who  he  said  was  “ of  the  Marrian  faction;  and  lie 
did  not  yield  till  Lockhart  had  pledged  himself  for  Clcphanc’s 
honour  and  fidelity,  and  had  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  keeping 
up  divisions  at  a crisis  when  all  hands  were  needed.  Both  Clephanc 
and  Lockhart  agreed,  that  the  project  of  going  over  to  Scotland, 
without  either  a settled  scheme  or  foreign  succour,  was  utterly 
hopeless,  and  could  serve  only  to  lose  the  cause  and  ruin  its  ad- 
herents altogether.  It  appeared  that  Inverness  and  Dunbar,  who 
advised  the  scheme,  meant  themselves  to  stay  abroad,  the  one  at- 
tending the  Prince,  and  the  other  managing  affairs  with  foreign 
Powers ; and  Lockhart  could  not  forbear  remarking,  that  he  should 


(1)  M You  know  Ibe  prrowt  owl  goodjoplnlon  I 
* have  long  had  of  that  Lord,  and  U Is  now.  with 
*'  reason,  ang mented  by  the  sacrifice  he  will  moke 
“ of  himself  for  the  good  of  iny  family  In  this 
••  conjuncture,  which  onghl  to  Increase  his  merit 
••  with  all  honest  meu,  and  I hope  to  base  jet 


“.soon  occasion  to  show  In  his  person  that  I am 
••  iucnp.-tblc  of  abandoning  my  faithful  tenants." 
Circular  Letter  of  James , Lockhart,  tol.  il. 
p.  SV7. 

(s)  Memoir*.  »oL  II.  p.  S5». 

(3)  See  *upra,  p.  113. 
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have  had  a much  better  opinion  of  these  two  gentlemen,  if  they 
had  thought  fit  to  run  equal  hazard  with  llicir  King,  in  a project 
they  so  much  approved. 

The  answers  which  James  received  from  Paris  and  from  London 
were  equally  discouraging,  and  urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  forbear  so  desperate  an  enterprise.  “ You  will  observe.  Sir,  ” 
writes  Atterbury , “ what  a spirit  of  caution  and  fear  possesses  your 
“ friends  at  home,  and  how  they  dread  any  alarm  being  given  to  the 

“ Government,  or  taken  by  it It  appears  that  nothing  is  to 

“ be  expected  from  them,  without  a foreign,  and  a very  consider* 

“ able  assistance It  is  plain  that  the  Tories  at  this  turn 

“ hoped  to  get  into  place,  if  not  into  power ; and  though  they  rc- 
“ solved  to  keep  their  principles  and  inclinations  if  they  had  done 
“ so,  I much  question  whether  they  really  would,  or  rather  I am 
“ satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  them  would  not ; and  therefore  it  is  a 
“ happiness  to  you,  Sir,  that  their  aims  have  hitherto  been  and 
“ w ill  probably  continue  to  be  defeated  (1).  ’’ 

Nor  was  the  Pretender  left  quiet  and  undisturbed  to  mature  his 
plans ; on  the  contrary  the  French  government,  urged  by  the 
English,  sent  positive  directions  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  compel 
James  to  quit  bis  territories.  The  Duke,  who  was  little  more 
than  the  vassal  of  France,  durst  not  disobey,  and  wrote  to  James 
in  his  own  hand,  pressing  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  go  out  of 
his  country  in  three  days.  “ Thus,  ” says  James,  “ in  my  present 
“ situation,  I cannot  pretend  to  do  any  thing  essential  for  my  in- 
“ lercst,  so  that  all  that  remains  is  the  world  should  see  that  I have 
“ done  my  part  (2).  ” He  determined  however,  by  the  advice  of 
Atterbury,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  to  repair  to  the  Papal  Stale 
of  Avignon.  But  even  (here  the  French  influence  was  exerted  to 
dislodge  him.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Italy,  w here  he  rejoined  his  consort,  and  seems  to  have  become 
gradually  reconciled  with  her.  A German  traveller  who  was  at 
Rome  in  1731,  saw  them  living,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect 
harmony  together,  and  speaks  with  high  praise  (as  indeed  all  par- 
ties do)  of  Clementina’s  grace  and  goodness,  her  quick  talents,  and 
her  never-failing  charity  (3).  It  is  even  said,  but  on  no  good 
authority,  that  she  used  to  express  her  sorrow  at  having  left  her 
husband  and  retired  to  a convent  (4).  The  chief  object  of  their 
contention,  Inverness,  was  sent  to  a kind  of  exile  at  Avignon ; 
but  Dunbar  still  retained  the  chief  influence  at  the  little  Court  of 
the  Pretender. 

Meanwhile  events  in  England  were  proceeding  very 
far  from  favourably  to  his  cause.  The  new  Parlia- 

(I)  Binhop  Auerbury  to  J«mes.  Antrim  SO.  HIT.  (J)  Polntu  Memoir.,  *ol.  ii.  p.  60.  ed.  ITJ7. 
Append  ii.  (4}  Account  of  U»«  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the 

(3)  James  to  Atterbury  August*.  1717.  Ap-  Princess  Clementine  SoMcski.  Preface, 
pendix. 
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mcnt,  which  met  in  January,  1728,  displayed  a ministerial  majo- 
rity even  greater  than  the  last.  “ On  (he  first  day,"  says  Horace 
“ Walpole,  we  had  127  members  in  the  House,  most  of  them  sin- 
“ cere  and  hearty  friends,  and  in  perfect  good  humour  (1).”  Their 
choice  for  Speaker  (Sir  Spencer  Compton  being  now  a peer)  fell 
unanimously  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow,  sprung  from  a family 
which  had  already  twice  filled  the  chair  (2) , and  endowed  with 
high  personal  qualifications  for  that  oifico.  During  three  and 
thirty  years  did  this  accomplished  man  continue  to  preside  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  forms,  and 
perfect  impartiality  of  judgment;  and  even  after  his  retirement  lie 
still  contributed  to  the  public  service,  by  his  ready  advice  and  gui- 
dance to  younger  politicians  (3).. 

The  King’s  speech  on  opening  the  session  lamented  the  tedious 
and  still  unsettled  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  warlike  preparations;  but  did  not  omit  the 
usual  professions  of  economy,  and  w illingness  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional expenses.  Such  professions,  in  fact,  arc  frequently  the 
most  ardent  where  the  supplies  to  be  demanded  arc  largest.  To 
the  address,  in  answer,  Sliippen  moved  an  amendment,  and  in- 
veighed against  Hosier’s  expedition  as  useless  and  insignificant; 
for  that  wc  might  have  rifled  the  galleons  at  Carlhagcna,  and  plun- 
dered Porto  Bello,  and  have  had  those  riches  in  our  hands  to  dis- 
pute with  the  Spaniards  (i).  He  was  seconded  by  Wyndham;  but 
their  observations  were  so  ill  received  by  the  House,  that  they  did 
not  venture  on  a division.  Almost  the  first  occasion  when  (he  op- 
position made  a stand  was  when  they  had  reason  and  justice  com- 
pletely on  their  side.  It  was  proposed  by  Horace  Walpole  that  the 
sum  of  230,000/.  should  be  granted  for  maintaining,  during  this 
year,  12,000  Hessians  in  the  British  pay — a measure  quite  un- 
worthy the  King  of  England,  but  very  advantageous  to  the  Elector 
of  Hanover.  If  troops  were  wanted,  could  wc  not  raise  them 
at  home  ? Or,  if  a similar  step  had  been  taken  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  amidst  pressing  and  fearful  dangers,  can  it  be  urged  that 
the  precedent  applied  to  orderly  and  settled  times;  and  might 
we  not  quote  against  this  motion  the  very  words  of  its  mover 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  said  that  “little,  low,  partial, 
“ Electoral  notions  arc  able  to  stop  or  confound  the  best  con- 
ducted project  for  the  public  (5)?”  Nevertheless,  so  strong 
was  the  party  in  power,  that  280  voted  with,  and  only  84  agaiust 
them. 


(I)  To  Earl  TValdegme,  January  *♦.  1718.  Coxe’i 
Walpole. 

(•)  Sec  Parliamentary  History . toI.  1.  p.  703. ; 
and  vol.  ?|.  p.  744. 

(3)  “ It  vai  permitted  to  the  compiler  of  this 
“ work  to  visit  that  excellent  man  In  bis  retire- 
'*  ment.  and  to  hear  those  observations  on  the 

law  and  constitution,  which,  particularly  in  the 


“ company  of  young  persons.  Mr.  Onslow  was 
“ fond  of  communicating."  Hatsell’s  Precodents, 
rol.  II.  Preface,  p.  lx.  ed.  1783. 

(4)  Mr.  TIUon  to  Earl  WaldcgraTO,  February 
J.  17**. 

(8)  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert,  September 
I.  1739. 
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Of  a similar  tendency  was  a treaty  just  concluded  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  stipulating  a subsidy  of  25,000/.  a year  to  him  dur- 
ing four  years,  whilst,  on  his  part,  he  was  to  furnish,  if  required, 
5000  men. 

In  this  temper  of  the  House  a discussion  between  Walpole  and 
Pulteney  afforded  a certain  triumph  to  the  former.  Pulteney  as- 
serted that,  in  spile  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  public  burthens  had 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  since  171 6.  Such  statements,  en- 
forced in  an  able  pamphlet,  and  in  several  numbers  of  the  “ Crafts- 
“ man,”  began  to  pass  current  upon  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Walpole,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  6,000,000/.  had  been  discharged  since  that  year ; and  that, 
allowing  for  new  debts,  the  decrease  was  still  no  less  than 
2,500,000/.  Pulteney  defended  his  calculations,  adding,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  to  prove  them  in  a few  days,  and  would  stake 
his  reputation  on  their  accuracy.  Accordingly,  on  the  4lh  of 
March,  there  ensued  a sort  of  pitched  battle  between  the  rival 
statesmen,  when  the  statement  of  Walpole  was  affirmed  by  a large 
majority,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  a Report,  which  was  laid 
before  the  King. 

The  opposition  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  calling  for  a 
specific  account  of  so  large  a sum  as  250,000/.,  which  was  charged 
for  Secret  Service.  Walpole  gave  the  usual  answer,  that  the 
public  interest  would  suffer  by  the  disclosure ; and  the  debate  was 
still  proceeding  when  some  important  news  arrived.  The  King 
of  Spain,  on  learning  the  death  of  George  the  First,  had  determined 
not  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  signed  in  his  name,  but  without  his 
authority,  at  Vierma.  He  hoped  to  sec,  not  merely  a change  of 
administration  but  a change  of  dynasty  follow  the  Royal  decease 
in  England ; he  expected,  at  least,  great  discord  and  divisions  in 
the  new  Parliament  : but  finding  the  result  quite  otherwise,  and 
unable  to  stand  alone  against  the  Hanover  allies,  his  reluctance  at 
length  gave  way.  From  his  country  palace  he  issued  what  w’as 
termed  the  Act  of  the  Pardo,  accepting  the  preliminaries  with  France 
and  England,  and  referring  further  difficulties  to  a Congress,  about 
to  be  held  at  Soissons.  The  express  which  brought  this  intelli- 
gence reached  Walpole  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  on  the  Secret 
Service:  he  immediately  availed  himself  of  this  event,  and  having 
communicated  it  to  the  House,  added,  that  the  country  would  now 
be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  its  late  expenses,  and  that  he  could 
assure  the  Members  who  clamoured  for  an  account  of  the  Secret 
Service  money,  that  it  had  been  expended  in  obtaining  that  peace, 
of  which  the  preliminaries  were  just  signed.  So  much  satisfac- 
tion did  this  news  spread  through  the  House,  that  the  question  was 
instantly  called  for,  and  passed  without  a division.  In  fact,  to  the 
end  of  this  Session  (I  might  almost  say,  of  this  Parliament)  the 
ministerial  numbers  continued  steady,  aud  even  increasing ; and 
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verified  the  shrewd  saying,  that  a good  majority,  like  a good  sum 

of  money,  soon  makes  itself  bigger  (1). 

At  the  Congress,  which  opened  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries  were  William  Stanhope,  Poyntz,  and  Horace 
Walpole.  The  business  at  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  whom  Horace  Walpole  praises  for  “ a good  understanding:” 
but  still  more  for  what  was  most  requisite  under  Sir  Robert, 
“ a supple  and  inoffensive  disposition  (2).”  1 At  the  Hague  our  in- 
terests were  most  ably  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of 
the  most  shining  characters  of  this  age  ; w hom  Smollett,  though 
with  much  parly  spirit,  goes  so  far  ns  to  call  the  only  man  of  genius 
employed  under  \\  alpole  (3). 

The  Congress  of  Soissons,  however,  proved  a worthy  counterpart 
of  the  Congress  of  Cambray.  It  was  a mere  routine  of  forms — a 
dull  accumulation  of  endless  memorials  and  counter  memorials, 
without  leading  to  the  decision  of  a single  disputed  point.  A pro- 
posal for  a provisional  instead  of  a definitive  trealy  equally  failed, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  revert  once  more  to  separate  negolia 
lions.  “ It  is  evident  to  us  all  here,”  writes  Townshend,  “ that 
“ this  nation  will  not  long  hear  this  uncertain  state  of  things  (A).” 
It  was  lamented  in  the  King's  Speech,  when  Parliament  met  again 
in  January,  1729,  " and  1 am  not  insensible,”  said  His  Majesty, 
‘‘  that  some  may  be  induced  to  think  that  an  actual  war  is  prefer- 
“ able  to  such  a doubtful  and  imperfect  peace  ; but  the  exchange 
u is  very  easy  to  he  made  at  any  time  ! ” 

Although  the  Session  of  1729  was  almost  entirely 
engrossed  with  Foreign  affairs,  there  are  two  other 
of  its  transactions  that  seem  deserving  of  attention.  The  first 
was,  the  expression  of  the  public  joy  and  loyal  congratulations  to 
the  King  at  the  arrival  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  For  some 
reason  not  very  clear,  but  probably  to  gratify  the  Hanoverian 
parly,  the  young  Print  e had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  England 
in  the  lifetime  of  George  the  First.  He  now  t ame  over  at  the  age 
of  twenty  one.  a pledge  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  not  with- 
out qualities  to  captivate  the  multitude,  who  are  always  apt  to  love 
an  heir  apparent  belter  than  a King.  1 shall  have  occasion  lo  show 
how  soon  this  fair  prospect  was  clouded  and  darkened  by  faction, 
and  how  scrupulously  Frederick  followed  his  lather's  example  in 
caballing  against  him. 

Another  affair  this  Session,  in  which  the  Court  was  less  honour- 
ably mingled,  was  a motion  for  granting  His  Majesty  1 15,000/.  to 
supply  a deficiency  in  the  Civil  List.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  in  truth  there  was  no  such  deficiency,  yet  the  Minister  per- 
severed and  carried  the  Rill  by  a large  majority.  The  transaction 
was  very  painful  to  Walpole,  and  no  less  injurious  to  hi*  public 

(I)  YV'ilpolf',  Lrltor*  to  Munn.  DPrPraScr 1 170  (?’  Hi.N.rv  nf  F.ufflaod  l"1^  it-  'I1.  4- 

1)  uif'i  Wolpoto.  TUI  Hi.  p.  s i :)  To  Mr  Puynii  Fckrun  H.  tit*. 
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character ; and  he  is  said  to  have  used  every  argument  with  the 
Court  to  dissuade  it  from  urging  the  demand.  We  arc  told  also 
that  the  resistance  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  very  strong, 
although  (so  strictly  were  their  standing  orders  enforced)  no  report 
at  all,  however  meagre,  appears  of  their  debates  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  session. 

Indeed,  had  it  depended  on  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
their  debates  also  would  have  remained  wholly  unrecorded.  A 
complaint  being  made  to  the  House  of  one  Raikes,  a printer  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  published  some  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
they  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  on  the  26th  of  February, 
“ That  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a breach  of  the  privilege  of,  this 
“ House  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give  in  written  or  printed 
“ newspapers  any  account  or  minutes  of  the  debates  or  other  pro- 
“ ceedings  of  this  House,  or  of  any  Committee  thereof.”  And,  that 
“ upon  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers,  this  House 
“ will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost  severity.” 

The  points  on  which  it  had  been  found  most  difficult  to  crime  to 
an  understanding  w ith  the  Spaniards  were  the  possession  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  claim  of  the  English  to  cut  log-Wood  in  the  Bay 
of  Compoachy.  The  latter  had,  for  some  years,  been  contested 
by  the  Spaniards ; in  1717  the  Marquis  deMonteleon  had  delivered 
a memorial  against  it,  which  was  met  by  a representation  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  proving  that  the  practice  was  of  old  standing,  and 
of  just  right.  This  representation  w as  now  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  together  with  numerous  petitions  complaining  of 
Spanish  depredations,  and  every  art  was  used  to  inflame  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  to  represent  the  Minister  as  tamely  submitting  to 
insult  and  careless  of  the  national  w rongs. 

Gibraltar  was  a question  nearly  touching  the  Spanish  pride.  It 
is  almost  incredible  what  deep  and  deadly  resentment  had  been 
raised  in  that  haughty  nation,  who  had  extended  their  conquering 
arms  so  far,  to  sec  a fortress  upon  their  own  shores  held  and 
garrisoned  by  England.  They  viewed  it  with  still  more  bitter 
feelings  than  the  French  had  formerly  our  possession  of  Calais,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a Spanish  statesman  of  this  period  who  might 
not  have  applied  to  himself  the  saying  of  Queen  Mary,  and  declared 
that  when  he  died  the  word  Gibraltar  would  be  found  engraven 
on  his  heart.  They  openly  avowed,  that  until  it  was  restored, 
there  should  be  no  amity  with  England— a truce,  but  no  peace. 
Thus  high  is  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  so  keen  are  they  to  discern, 
and  so  fierce  to  resent,  even  the  slightest  approaches  to  an  insult: 

The  obstacles  to  a friendly  intercourse  with  Spain,  so  long  as 
we  retained  Gibraltar,  were  most  strongly  felt  by  General  Stan- 
hope on  his  coming  to  power,  and  he  was  also  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  fortress  was  of  small  value  to  England.  The  Oppos  - 
tion  which  afterwards  urged  the  opposite  arguments  was  at  first 
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not  less  loud  in  inveighing  against  a ‘‘barren  rock”  and  “ useless 
“ charge.”  The  garrison  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  our 
standing  army.  The  expense  of  its  establishment  was  great  and 
ill-regulated  (1).  There  was  no  English  possession  to  protect  in 
the  Mediterranean  except  Minorca,  which  was  fully  adequate  to 
its  ow  n defence.  There  was  yet  no  precedent  of  one  nation  long 
retaining  such  a strong  hold  on  the  shores  of  another.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Stanhope  formed  a decided  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  yielding  Gibraltar  on  certain  conditions  : he  made  this 
proposal  to  the  King  and  to  his  colleagues,  and  obtained  their  ac- 
quiescence before  he  proceeded  with  it  to  Madrid  in  1718  (2).  Yet, 
while  allow  ing  considerable  weight  to  his  arguments,  I must  main- 
tain that  our  national  glory  demanded  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
quest ; and  it  is  evident  that  at  a later  period  our  national  interests 
would  have  suffered  by  its  loss. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Stanhope  never  proposed  an 
unconditional  surrender;  the  doubt  is  only  whether  in  1718  lie 
asked  for  any  territorial  equivalent,  or  whether  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
coupled  with  (as  was  then  required)  large  commercial  advantages 
to  our  traders  in  South  America  (3).  Amidst  the  secrecy  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  negotiation,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  exact  terms 
of  the  offer.  We  find,  however,  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  Court ; but  that  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  the  French 
government,  though  without  any  express  authority,  again  held 
out  this  tempting  bait,  and  gave  Philip  hopes  of  prevailing  on  easy 
terms.  Thus  the  honour  of  the  Regent  became  in  some  degree  en- 
gaged, and  he  warmly  seconded  the  claim  of  Philip  at  the  Court  of 
England.  But  no  sooner  had  Stanhope  sounded  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  subject  than  the  country  caught  the  alarm.  The 
cession  on  any  terms  became  most  unpopular  — which  in  England 
is  but  another  word  for  impossible.  As  Stanhope  declares,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  from  Paris,  “ We  have  made  a motion 
“ in  Parliament,  relative  to  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  to  pass  a 
“ bill,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  the  King  the  power  of  disposing 
“ of  that  fortress  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects.  You  cannot 
“ imagine  the  ferment  which  the  proposal  produced.  The  public 
“ was  roused  with  indignation,  on  the  simple  suspicion  that,  at  the 
“ close  of  a successful  war,  so  unjustly  begun  by  Cardinal  Albc- 
“ roni,  we  should  cede  that  fortress.  One  circumstance  greatly 
“ contributed  to  excite  the  general  indignation,  namely,  a report 
“ insinuated  by  the  Opposition,  that  the  King  had  entered  into  a 
“ formal  engagement  to  restore  Gibraltar,  which  was  deemed  a 
“ sufficient  ground  to  attack  the  ministry.  Many  libels  have  been 
“ published  to  alarm  the  nation,  and  excite  them  rather  to  conti- 

(1)  Lord  Bolingbroke  lo  Lord  Portmore,  March.  (f)  See  suprd  p i » 
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“ nne  the  war,  than  to  cede  a fortress  of  such  importance.  We 
“ were  accordingly  compelled  to  yield  to  the.  torrent,  and  to  adopt 
“ the  wise  resolution  of  withdrawing  the  motion ; because  if  it  had 
“ been  pressed,  it  would  have  produced  a contrary  effect  to  w’hat 
“ is  designed,  and  would  perhaps  have  ended  in  a bill,  which 
“ might  for  ever  have  tied  up  the  King's  hands.  Such  being  the 
“ real  state  of  this  business,  you  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  the 
“ Court  of  Madrid,  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  should  ever  wish  at 
“ some  future  day  to  treat  concerning  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  the 
“ only  method  of  succeeding  would  be  to  drop  the  subject  at  pre* 
“sent.  We  arc  much  concerned  that  France  should  have  inter- 
“ fered  on  this  occasion ; the  extreme  eagerness  which  she  testified 
“ was  of  great  detriment.  Some  letters  and  memorials  on  that 
“ subject  seemed  even  to  threaten  a rupture.  The  alarm  was 
“ indeed  so  strong,  that  people  began  to  suspect  France  was  medi- 
“ tating  a change  of  system,  and  made  Gibraltar  a pretext  to  adopt 
“other  measures;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  my  coming  to 
“ Paris  (1.).” 

Stanhope’s  journey  proved  successful  : the  Regent  was  convin- 
ced by  his  statements,  and  promised  not  to  join  Spain  in  urging 
its  claims  prematurely.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  Schaub  to 
prevail  with  the  Spaniards.  Their  impatience  grew  so  uncon- 
troulablc,  that  though  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Cambray,  Stanhope  made  another  effort  in  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1720.  He  wrote  from  Hanover  to  lay  before 
the  Lords  Justices  the  expediency  of  exchanging  Gibraltar  on 
the  footing  of  some  adequate  equivalent  (2).  The  Lords  Justices 
agreed  to  this  plan;  and  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  seemed  deter- 
mined if  the  consent  of  Parliament  could  be  obtained.  But  the 
project  was  again  marred  by  the  perverseness  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  refused  to  give  Florida,  and  wished  to  gain  Gibral- 
tar without  any  equivalent  whatever. 

At  this  period  of  the  transaction  ensued  the  deaths  of  Stanhope 
and  Craggs,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration. Townshend,  however,  into  whose  hands  the  affair  now 
chiefly  came,  followed  in  this  respect  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Like  him  he  desired  the  cession  of  the  fortress,  like 
him  he  dreaded  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament.  Scarcely  had 
he  taken  the  seals,  when  he  received  an  application  from  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  stating,  in  confidence,  their  difficulty  with  their 
ow  n subjects,  the  peace  being  deemed  in  Spain  highly  dishonour- 
able unless  it  included  Gibraltar.  They  therefore  requested,  as 
an  ostensible  vindication  of  the  treaty,  a letter  from  King  George, 
containing  a promise  of  restoring  the  fortress  some  time  here- 
after. By  advice  of  the  two  secretaries , Townshend  and  Carteret, 
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(f)  Earl  Stanhope  to  Secretary  Cragjrv  October 
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such  .1  loiter  was  written  by  the  King  on  the  29th  of  April,  as- 
suring His  Catholic  Majesty  “of  my  readiness  to  satisfy  you  with 
“ regard  to  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  footing  of  an 
“ equivalent,  promising  you  to  make  use  of  the  First  favourable 
“ opportunity  to  regulate  this  article  with  consent  of  my  Parlia- 
“ ment.”  But  when  William  Stanhope  delivered  this  letter  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  at  Aranjuez,  they  made  so  many  cavils 
and  objections  to  the  word  equivalent,  which,  they  said,  would 
render  the  letter  useless  (1),  that,  at  their  solicitation,  George  the 
First  consented  to  write  another  letter  on  the  1st  of  June,  omitting 
the  clause  in  question  (2).  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  Ministers 
that  the  letter,  even  thus  mutilated,  left  the  alTair  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  Parliament,  who  might  refuse  the  cession  altogether, 
or  demand  any  equivalent  they  pleased. 

Philip,  however,  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  the  promise 
as  unconditional ; and  it  was  always  thus  represented  in  his  negoti- 
ations. Nevertheless  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
English  Parliament  could  have  been  brought  to  approve  the  ces- 
sion upon  the  footing  of  an  equivalent,  Philip  would  soon  have 
consented  to  yield  the  latter.  In  January,  1722,  William  Stan- 
hope writes  from  Madrid : — “ It  is  very  unfortunate  that  our  hands 
“ are  tied  as  to  Gibraltar,  so  as  not  to  lake  advantage  of  this  immo- 
**  derate  desire  the  King  of  Spain  has  to  obtain  it;  for  were  it 
“ otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  promise  of  it,  1 am 
“ fully  persuaded  we  might  yet  sell  it  for  double  its  worth  in  ad- 
“ vantages  to  our  commerce  (3).” 

At  Cambray,  numerous  petty  obstacles  delayed  the  opening,  and 
blighted  the  hopes,  of  the  Congress.  At  Madrid  the  negotiations 
for  Gibraltar  continued  to  drag  on  with  the  usual  slow  pace  of 
Spaniards,  who,  as  they  say  themselves,  are  born  doing  business, 
pass  their  life  in  doing  business,  and  die  without  having  done 
any  (2) ! Yet  Philip  did  not  relinquish  his  pursuit.  To  gain  (his 
darling  object  was  one  of  his  motives  for  rushing  so  eagerly  into 
the  Vienna  alliance,  and  he  then  peremptorily  told  William  Stan- 
hope, that  the  immediate  restitution  of  Gibraltar  was  the  only 
means  to  prevent  a war.  Stanhope  answered,  that  at  all  events 
it  could  not  be  done  w ithout  Parliament,  which  was  not  then  sit- 
ting. “ No ! ” exclaimed  the  Queen,  who  was  present : “ Why  then 
“ let  the  King,  your  master,  return  from  Germany  and  call  a Par- 
“ liament  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  matter  once  fairly 
“ proposed  would  not  meet  with  one  negative  in  cither  House. 
“ Let  this  short  argument  be  once  made  use  of ; either  give  up  Gib- 
“ raltar,  or  your  trade  to  the  Indies  and  Spain,  and  the  matter,  I 

(i)  William  Stanhopo  lo  Lord  Carteret,  May  (3)  To  Sir  Lake  Schaub.  Cole'*  Houac  of  Itour- 
».  1731,  N.8.  Hardwick*  Paper*.  bon,  toI.  III.  p.  33. 

(3)  See  this  teller  In  the  original  French  ; Com-  •(*)  ••  Naclmos  arreglando.  vlvcmo*  nrrrglando, 
mon't  Journal*  fol.  ill.  p.  135.  •*  y por  fin  morlremo*  sin  haber  arreglado  nada." 
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“ will  answer  for  it,  would  not  admit  of  a moment’s  debate  (t) !’* 
Unhappily,  however,  the  two  houses,  not  having  the  benefit  of 
hearing  this  Royal  reasoning,  were  not  convinced  by  it;  and  Philip, 
finding  his  threats  as  unsuccessful  as  his  entreaties  had  been  be- 
fore, at  length  laid  seige  to  the  fortress,  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, in  1727.  The  siege  failed,  and  he  signed  the  prelimina- 
ries at  the  Pardo;  but  still,  in  discussing  a definitive  treaty, 
continued  to  claim  the  former  promise,  and  to  urge  the  expected 
cession. 

The  views  of  the  English  Cabinet  at  this  period  were  still  the 
same — anxious  to  pacify  the  Spaniards,  but  afraid  to  lose  their 
popularity  at  home.  In  1728  we  find  a letter  from  Mr.  Poyntz  to 
his  patron  Lord  Townshend,  observing  that  “ after  we  carry  the 
“ point  of  Gibraltar  the  Spaniards  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
“ hurt  our  commerce  and  to  distress  us  into  compliance;"  and 
that  “ the  Catholic  King  and  all  true  Spaniards  are  animated  against 
“ us  by  this  single  consideration.”  Townshend,  in  answer,  de- 
clares, “ What  you  propose  in  relation  to  Gibraltar  is,  certainly, 
“ very  reasonable,  and  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  opinion  which 
“ you  know  I have  always  entertained  concerning  that  place. 
“ But  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  violent  and  almost  super- 
“ stitious  zeal  which  has  of  late  prevailed  among  all  parties  in  this 
“ kingdom  against  any  scheme  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar, 
“ upon  any  conditions  whatsoever ; and  I am  afraid  that  the 
“ bare  mention  of  a proposal  which  carried  the  most  distant  ap- 
“ pearance  of  laying  England  under  an  obligation  of  ever  parting 
“ with  that  place  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  whole  nation  in  a 
**  flame  (2)." 

Townshend  had,  indeed,  good  reason  for  his  fear  of  parliamen- 
tary or  popular  resistance.  From  the  Spanish  complaints  the  Op- 
position had  obtained  a clue  to  the  letter  of  George  the  First,  in 
1721  ; and  they  now  raised  an  outcry  on  two  grounds;  first,  that 
there  should  be  any  idea  of  ceding  the  fortress  at  all — and,  secondly, 
because,  as  they  alleged,  the  ministry  had  disgraced  the  king  and 
nation  by  breaking  a solemn  promise,  however  wrongly  made,  from 
whence  they  inferred  that  the  war  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  Philip  was  merely  claiming  his  due.  A motion  to 
produce  King  George’s  letter  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  San- 
dys,  in  February,  1727,  warmly  supported  by  Wyndham  and  Pul- 
teney.  Walpole  replied  that  such  a promise  had,  indeed,  been 
made  in  a former  administration,  but  that  he  could  assure  the 
House  it  was  only  a conditional  promise,  and  void  by  the  refusal  of 
Spain  to  comply  with  the  terms  required  ; and  that  as  to  producing 
the  King’s  letter,  he  held  that  the  private  letters  of  Princes  were 

(I)  william  Stanhope  lo  Lord  Towoabeod,  An-  nts  Lord  Townabead  to  Hr  Pornti  tono  u. 
gust  fi.  1755.  Cote’i  Walpole.  1728. 

(*)  *r.  Poyntt  to  lord  Townsbond  Jane  a. 
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almost  as  sacred  as  their  very  persons.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  a large  majority. 

In  1729,  however,  the  onset  was  renewed  in  the  other  House. 
No  resistance  was  then  made  by  the  Ministers  to  produce  the 
Royal  letter,  probably  because  it  had  already  been  published 
abroad.  This  document  being  laid  upon  the  table,  the  Opposition, 
in  order  to  thwart  the  Government  and  perplex  the  negotiations 
as  much  as  possible,  moved,  “ That  effectual  care  be  taken  in  any 
“ treaty  that  the  King  of  Spain  do  renounce  all  claim  to  Gibraltar 
“ and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong  terms.”  Rut  a large  majority 
decided  for  a counter- resolution  : “ That  the  House  relies  upon 
“ his  Majesty  for  preserving  his  undoubted  right  to  Gibraltar  and 
“ Minorca.”  This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Commons 
in  a conference  ; in  that  House  also,  Lord  Malpas  obtained  the  pro- 
duction of  the  King's  letter,  and  a similar  proposal  to  that  of  the 
Lords  in  opposition  was  made,  but  witli  similar  defeat.  The 
minority,  however,  mustered  no  less  than  lit,  a larger  number 
than  they  usually  could  at  that  period  (1). 

The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  this  question,  and  the  rising 
clamour  against  Spanish  depredations,  rendered  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  come  to  some  conclusion  of  the  long  pending  negotia- 
tions. Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  Session  closed,  and  the  King 
set  out  on  his  lirst  Royal  journey  to  Hanover,  than  the  Ministers 
determined  to  send  once  more  to  Spain  the  former  ambassador, 
Mr.  William  Stanhope.  His  diplomatic  skill  was  long  tried,  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  nation,  and  his  inte- 
grity was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  that  His 
Majesty  used  to  say  of  him,  “ Stanhope  is  the  only  foreign  minister 
“ who  never  deceived  me.”  The  ambassador  found  the  Spanish 
Court  no  longer  at  Madrid,  nor  in  the  stalely  palaces  around  it  : 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  had  wandered  to  the  delicious  plains  of 
Andalusia,  and  now  dwell  amidst  the  Moorish  glories  of  Seville. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  the  same  which  influenced  all  others 
at  that  Court — the  ambition  of  the  Queen.  The  King,  her 
husband,  was  a prey  to  hypochondriac  maladies,  and  often  desirous 
of  resigning  his  Crown  : he  had  effected  that  wish  in  1724,  and 
she  had  discovered,  to  her  infinite  alarm,  that  a similar  scheme  was 
nearly  accomplished  in  1728.  It  became,  therefore,  her  great 
object  to  withdraw  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Council  of 
Castille,  to  whom  any  abdication  must  be  first  addressed,  and  by 
whose  intrigues  it  might  be  sometimes  promoted  (2). 

It  was  therefore  in  Andalusia  that,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
William  Stanhope,  after  innumerable  dilliculties,  signed  the  celc- 

(I)  Parliamentary  History,  to!.  Till,  pp  b;r.  •' six  mois  sans  vonlolr  ijoltler  le  lit . so  fair®  ra- 
and  €95.  *•  aor,  couper  lea  ongles,  nl  changer  do  llnge 

(*)  Mr  Keene  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  August  I.  *•  Dans  ties  moments  II  »e  croynlt  inorl.  et  deiunn- 
l"33.  According  to  Due  I os  : — ••  Sans  aurune  In-  “dolt  pourquol  on  ne  I'entcrralt  pas!"  etc. 
" commodity  apparentc  Philippe 'Halt  quolquefois  (Mint  vol.  II.  3Hfl. ) 
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bratod  trcaly  of  Seville.  The  terms  were  highly  advantageous  to 
his  countrymen.  It  was  a defensive  alliance  between  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  to  which  Holland  subsequently  acceded.  After 
a confirmation  of  preceding  treaties,  and  a stipulation  of  mutual 
assistance  in  case  of  attack,  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re- 
established the  English  trade  in  America  on  its  former  footing, 
and  restored  all  captures,  with  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained. 
The  Asiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  appointed  to  determine  the  disputes  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  American  trade,  and  as  to  the  claims  of  Spain  for 
restitution  of  the  ships  taken  in  1718.  Another  article  stipulated, 
that  to  secure  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  6000  Spanish  troops  should  be  allowed  to  garrison 
Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  instead  of  the 
neutral  garrisons  provided  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The  ques- 
tion of  Gibraltar  was  passed  over  in  total  silence,  which,  after  the 
noisy  pretensions  of  Spain,  was  equivalent  to  a public  renuncia- 
tion. Such,  in  fact,  it  was  considered  by  Philip,  who  now,  losing 
all  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  fortress,  attempted  to  cut  off  its 
communication  with  the  main  land,  and  constructed  the  strong 
lines  of  San  Roque,  across  the  isthmus  (1 ).  The  Spanish  people, 
however,  still  continued  to  lookjwith  indignation  on  the  British  ban- 
ners floating  from  the  summit  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  and  for 
above  half  a century  longer  nursed  an  ardent  ambition  for  its 
conquest. 

i7ju  For  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  and  for  his  other 

services,  William  Stanhope  was  immediately  created 
Lord  Harrington,  and  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  find,  appointed 
Secretary  of  Stale.  In  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  in  London 
was  the  rage  and  resentment  at  Vienna;  and  a further  mortifica- 
tion to  the  Emperor  ensued  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament , for, 
being  deprived  of  his  Spanish  supplies  of  money,  he  attempted  to 
borrow  400,000/.  on  his  credit  in  London.  The  ministry  imme- 
diately brought  in  and  carried  through  a bill,  prohibiting  loans 
to  foreign  powers  without  licence  from  the  King  under  his  Privy 
Seal.  It  is  quite  certain  that  had  the  Government  allowed  the 
loan,  the  Opposition  would  afterwards  have  loudly  inveighed 
against  their  supineness.  Now,  however,  as  loud  a cry  was  raised 
against  “ a Bill  of  Terrors” — “ an  eternal  yoke  on  our  fcllow- 
“ subjects” — “ an  advantageous  bargain  to  the  Dutch  (2)," 
“ Shall  British  merchants,”  answers  Walpole,  “ be  permitted  to 

(1)  Mr.  Keene  was  afterward*  Instructed  tore-  “ protend  to  Cadis  &«  to  the  spot  where  tho  line 
monslratc  against  these  works.  Hut  bo  write*,  ••  Is.”  See  Coxo'a  House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  III. 
May  30.  1731  :—*•  I wm  assured  ir  the  whole  uni-  p.  SVO. 

- verse  should  foil  upon  the  King  to  make  him  (t)  Speech  or  Mr.  Dfevcrs.  Pari.  Mat.  fol.  III. 
*'  desist,  bo  would  rather  lot  himvelf  bo  cut  p.  738. 

*'  to  pieces  than  consent We  might  a*  well 
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“ lend  their  money  against  the  British  nation?  Shall  they  arm  an 
“ enemy  with  strength,  and  assist  him  with  supplies?” 

The  treaty  of  Seville  was  followed  in  a very  few  months  by 
Lord  Townshend’s  resignation.  1 have  already  more  than  once 
mentioned  the  misunderstandings  between  the  brother  ministers ; 
and  I need  scarcely  again  advert  to  the  jealousy  of  power  in  Wal- 
pole, to  the  violence  of  temper  in  Townshend.  The  former  would 
brook  no  equal,  and  the  latter  no  superior.  Their  constant 
bickerings  were  often  appeased  by  the  mediation  of  Walpole’s 
sister,  Lady  Townshend,  or  even  of  Queen  Caroline;  but  un- 
happily the  former  died,  and  the  latter,  when  she  found  a breach 
unavoidable,  threw  her  whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  Walpole. 
Besides  the  general  causes  of  coldness,  there  were,  at  this  time, 
particular  grounds  of  difference.  In  foreign  affairs  Townshend 
was  much  incensed  against  the  Emperor,  and  would  have  pushed 
matters  to  extremity  against  him  if  not  withheld  by  his  colleague. 
At  home  he  was  disgusted  with  the  timidity  and  captiousness  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  wished  him  to  be  removed  in  favour 
of  Chesterfield.  Another  cause  of  irritation  in  the  Session  of  1730 
was  the  Pension  Bill — a measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and 
supported  by  the  whole  Opposition,  to  disable  all  persons  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension,  or  any  offices  held  in 
trust  for  them,  and  to  require  every  member  to  swear  that  he  had 
not.  In  the  King’s  private  notes  this  is  termed  “ a villanous 
“ Bill” — which  should  be  “ torn  to  pieces  in  every  particular(l).” 
But  Walpole,  though  he  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  it,  would 
not  run  the  hazard  of  unpopularity  by  taking  an  active  part  against 
it,  and  he  allowed  it  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  policy  which  he  pursued  with  respect  to  this  bill  during  his 
whole  remaining  administration ; for  so  strong  a weapon  of  attack 
was  not  allowed  to  rust  in  the  scabbard,  and  the  measure  was 
brought  forward  again  and  again  by  the  party  out  of  power. 
Townshend,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  the  odium  of  the 
rejection  should  be  cast  solely  upon  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
foretold,  as  the  event  really  proved,  that  the  petty  manmuvre  of 
Walpole  would  be  soon  seen  through,  and  that  the  Minister  would 
incur  even  more  unpopularity  by  his  disguised,  than  by  a manly 
and  avowed,  resistance. 

Ccmplaint  and  recrimination  were,  however,  useless.  “ It  has 
“ always,”  says  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  (2),  “ been  my  ob- 
“ servation  in  disputes,  especially  in  that  of  kindness  and  friend- 
“ ship,  thatall  reproaches,  though  ever  so  reasonable,  do  serve  to 
“ no  other  end  but  the  making  the  breach  wider.”  Between 
Townshend  and  Walpole  the  train  of  enmity  was  now  ready  laid, 

(1)  The  King  to  Lord  Townshend,  March,  17S0.  (J)  To  the  Duchess,  August  26. 1709. 

Coxe  s Walpole,  sol.  U.  p.  537. 
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and  any  spark  would  have  produred  the  explosion.  The  decisive 
quarrel  took  place  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Sclwyn,  in  Cleveland 
Square.  Foreign  affairs  being  discussed,  and  Townshend  presum- 
ing to  differ  with  Walpole,  Sir  Robert  grew  so  incensed  as  to  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  believe  what  the  other  was  saying!  Towns- 
hend, losing  all  patience,  raised  his  hand,  and  these  old  friends, 
near  relations,  and  brother  ministers,  seized  one  another  by  the 
collar  and  grasped  their  swords.  Mrs.  Selwyn  shrieked  for  as- 
sistance; the  men  interposed  and  dissuaded  them  from  going 
out,  as  they  wished,  to  fight  an  immediate  duel.  But  though 
the  encounter  was  prevented,  the  friendship  could  never  be 
restored. 

Townshend,  however,  made  another  struggle  to  establish  his 
power  at  Court,  and  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Newcastle.  He  had 
still  considerable  personal  influence  with  the  King;  but  finding  it 
quite  inadequate  to  maintain  him  against  his  all-powerful  col- 
league, he  resigned  on  the  1 6th  of  May.  He  left  office  with  a most 
unblemished  character,  and — what  is  still  less  common — a most 
patriotic  moderation.  Had  he  gone  into  opposition,  or  even 
steered  a neutral  course,  he  must  have  caused  great  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty  to  his  triumphant  rival.  But  he  must  thereby 
also  have  thwarted  a policy  of  which  he  approved,  and  hindered 
measures  which  he  wished  to  sec  adopted.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  the  most  flattering  advances  from  the  Opposition,  who  were 
prepared  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  he  nobly  resolved  to  re- 
tire altogether  from  public  life.  He  withdrew  to  bis  paternal  seat 
at  Rainham,  where  he  passed  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life 
in  well-earned  leisure,  or  in  agricultural  improvements.  It  is  to 
him  that  England,  and  more  especially  his  native  county  of  Nor- 
folk, owes  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  turnip  from 
Germany.  He  resisted  all  solicitations  to  re-enter  public  life,  nor 
would  even  consent  to  visit  London.  Once  when  Chesterfield  had 
embarked  in  full  opposition  to  Walpole,  he  went  to  Rainham,  on 
purpose  to  use  his  influence  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  persuade 
the  fallen  minister  to  attend  an  important  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  “ I have  irrevocably  determined,”  Townshend  answered, 
“ no  more  to  engage  in  politics;  I recollect  that  Lord  Cowper, 
“ though  a staunch  Whig,  was  betrayed  by  personal  pique  and 
“ party  resentment  to  throw'  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories, 
“ and  even  to  support  principles  which  tended  to  serve  the  Ja- 
“ cobites.  I know  that  I am  extremely  warm,  and  I am  appre- 
“ hensivc  that  if  I should  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  I may  be 
“ hurried  away  by  my  temper,  and  my  personal  animosities,  to 
“ adopt  a line  of  conduct  which  in  my  cooler  moments  I may  re- 
“ gret.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Lord  Cowper’s  conduct, 
the  highest  praise  is  certainly  due  to  Townshend’s,  and  he  de- 
serves to  be  celebrated  in  history,  as  one  of  the  very  few  who, 
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after  tasting  high  power,  and  when  stirred  by  sharp  provocation, 
have  cherished  their  principles  more  than  their  resentments,  and 
rather  chosen  themselves  to  fall  into  obscurity  than  the  public 
affairs  into  confusion.  Let  him  who  undervalues  this  praise  com- 
pute whether  he  can  find  many  to  deserve  it! 

The  peaceful  accession  of  George  the  Second, — the  happy  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Seville, — and  the  consequent  quiet  throughout 
Europe, — dashed  all  the  hopes  of  the  English  Jacobites.  That 
party  had  never  varied  in  its  language.  It  had  uniformily  declared 
that  any  attempt  without  a body  of  troops  would  be  hopeless,  and 
would  not  receive  their  support ; and  such  troops  could  no  longer 
be  expected  from  any  foreign  power.  In  the  twelve  years  from 
1728  to  1 740,  the  Jacobite  cause  was  evidently  at  a very  low  ebb ; the 
Stuart  Papers  lose  most  of  I heir  importance,  and  the  correspondence 
dwindles  in  a great  measure  from  powerful  statesmen  down  to 
low  adventurers.  What  interest  could  the  reader  feel  in  tracing 
a succession  of  wild  schemes  formed  by  subaltern  ambition,  or 
nourished  by  religious  bigotry,  or  what  place  can  History  assign  to 
the  reveries  of  some  despairing  exile,  or  persecuted  priest  ? As 
the  old  leaders  drop  off,  few  others  appear  to  supply  their  place. 
In  1728,  we  find  Shippcn  praised  for  keeping  what  is  called  “ his 
“ honesty,”  (that  is,  swearing  one  way,  and  voting  the  other,) 
“ at  a time  when  almost  every  body  is  wavering  (1).”  The  faults 
of  the  Government  afterwards  added  again  to  the  strength  of  the 
Jacobites  ; but  of  (heir  new  champions  scarce  any  seem  of  note, 
besides  Lord  Cornbury,  heir  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Clarendon, 
and  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ( !). 

Abroad,  the  Pretender's  party  lost  at  nearly  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  llishop  Atterbury.  Mar 
died  at  Aix-la  Chapclle  in  May,  1732,  distrusted  by  all  parties  and 
regretted  by  none. — Wharton  had  been  [dunging  deeper  and  deeper 
from  one  folly  and  extravagance  to  another.  His  first  Duchess 
having  died  in  England,  he  on  a very  short  acquaintance,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  married  Miss  O'Byrne, 
the  daughter  of  an  exiled  Irish  Colonel,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  but  he  afterwards  left  the  lady  almost  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  sought  her.  So  completely  did  he  renounce  his  country, 
that  he  joined  the  Spanish  army  as  a volunteer,  when  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Next  spring,  we  find  him  again  in  Italy, 
having  an  interview  with  the  Chevalier  at  Parma,  and  w riting  him 
a letter  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  in  reply  to  “ some 
“ gentlemen,  who  brand  my  zeal  w ith  the  name  of  madness,  and 
“ adorn  their  ow  n indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  discretion, 
“ and  who  w ithout  your  Majesty's  gracious  interposition  will  never 


(l)  Mr.  Morice  to  Bishop  AUerburjr,  Jam  j*.  (t)  sue  hit  Idler  to  James,  Mar  IT,  J7M.  Ap 

1 7».  pcaitls. 
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“ comprehend  that  obedience  is  true  loyalty  (1) ! ” Yet  in  June 
1728,  only  a month  from  the  dale  of  this  letter,  he  writes  from 
Lyons  to  Horace  Walpole  to  protest  that  “since  his  present  Majesty’s 
“ accession  to  the  throne,  I have  absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned 

“ with  the  Pretender  or  any  of  his  affairs I was  forced  to 

“ go  to  Italy  to  get  out  of  Spain.  ....  I am  coming  to  Paris  to 
“ put  myself  entirely  under  your  Excellency’s  protection,  and 
“ hope  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  good  nature  will  prompt  him  to 
“ save  a family  which  his  generosity  induced  him  to  spare  (2).” 
To  Paris,  accordingly,  Wharton  came,  and  there  renewed  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  ambassador.  “ lie  told  me,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  “ that  he  had,  indeed,  lately  passed  through 
“ Parma,  where  the  Pretender  and  several  of  his  adherents  were 
“ with  him  ; but  that  he  had  industriously  avoided  to  speak  with 

“ any  of  them He  then  gave  me,  by  fits,  and  in  a 

“ rambling  way  that  was  entertaining  enough,  an  account  of 
“ several  of  his  late  motions  and  actions  while  he  was  in  the 
*‘  Pretender’s  service.  .....  And  he  concluded  with  telling 
“ me,  that  he  would  go  to  his  lodgings,  which  were  in  a garret, 
“ where  the  Duchess  of  Wharton  was  likewise  with  him,  and 
“ would  write  me  a letter,  and  immediately,  without  making  the 
“ least  stay  or  appearance  here,  retire  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
“ and  there  expect  the  answer  from  England  (3).” 

This  answer,  however,  was  not  favourable;  the  English  ministers, 
who  had  already  preferred  against  the  Duke  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  refused  to  receive  any  application  in  his  favour.  At  this 
intelligence  Wharton  immediately  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  (*). 
By  this  time  he  had  squandered  all  his  fortune  in  the  wildest  extra- 
vagance, and  was  compelled  to  solicit  and  accept  a present  of  20001. 
from  the  Chevalier.  His  servants  were  still  numerous,  but  rag- 
ged ; his  journeys  frequent,  but  penurious  (5).  But  without  fol- 
lowing him  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  eccentric  course,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  slate  that  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  held  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  was  appointed  to  command  a regiment 
at  Lerida.  His  health,  however,  was  now  failing  ; he  derived  relief 
from  some  mineral  waters  in  Catalonia,  but  soon  again  relapsed  at 
a small  village,  where  he  lay,  almost  destitute,  till  some  charitable 
fathers  of  the  Bernardino  convent  of  Poblol  removed  him  to  their 
house  (6).  There,  after  languishing  a week  longer,  he  died  in 

(1)  Letter  to  James.  May  si.  1718.  Appendix.  whole  stock  was  one  shirt,  one  cravat,  and  600 
(f)  To  Horace  Walpole.  June,  *8.  1718-  Coie’a  llvrea  ! (Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  43. 

Walpole.  (a)  campo  Raso.  Comment,  vol.  I.  p.  SI.,  and 

(3)  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Memoirs  prefixed  to  Wharton's  Works  (*  yoIs.  173*). 
July  6.  1718.  written  by  a friendly  but  candid  hand.  Poblet  la 

(t)  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Horace  Walpole,  July  a magnificent  monastery,  called  by  Pons  “ The 
1,  1718.  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Duke  of  New-  4*  Escurlal  of  the  North.”  In  the  church  are  the 
castle,  August  14.  1728.  monuments  of  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  Raymond 

(S)  At  last  w hen  be  travelled  back  to  Spain  his  Folcb.  and  other  Spanish  worthies.  A friend  of 
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their  habit,  and  was  interred  in  their  cemetery.  And  thus,  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1731,  amongst  strangers,  and  without  one  friend 
to  close  his  eyes,  this  last  heir  to  a most  aspiring  family  and  most 
princely  fortune,  ended  his  career  of  baleful  wit,  miserable  frolic, 
and  splendid  infamy. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  mind  was  of  a far  different  order. 
Had  James  been  a man  of  talent,  or  able  to  appreciate  talent  in 
others,  he  would  certainly  have  placed  his  whole  confidence  in 
that  great  and  surpassing  genius.  But  the  same  infatuation  w hich 
had  formerly  wTought  the  dismissal  of  Bolingbrokc  soon  under- 
mined |hc  credit  of  Attcrbury.  The  faction  of  the  Invernesses  • 
would  bear  no  rival,  even  at  such  a distance  as  Paris,  and  looked 
upon  every  man  of  ability  as  a sort  of  natural  enemy.  AUerbury 
had  too  much  spirit  to  endure  ill  treatment,  or  to  yield  services 
without  receiving  confidence.  Only  a few  days  before  the  death 
of  George  the  First  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Chevalier,  in  which  he 
mentions  his  own  loss  of  favour  with  admirable  temper  and 
dignity  : — “ It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  case  to  you,  Sir,  if  I first 
“ speak  of  that  matter  myself,  and  assure  you,  as  I now  do,  of  my 
“ perfect  readiness  to  retire  from  that  share  of  business  with  w hich 
“ it  has  been  hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  intrust  me.  I ap- 
“ prebend  .that,  as  things  have  been  managed,  it  will  scarce  be  in 
“ my  power,  for  the  future,  to  do  any  thing  considerable  for  your 
“ service,  which  I never  hoped  to  do  otherwise  than  by  the 
“ countenance  and  encouragement  you  should  be  pleased,  and 
“ should  be  known,  to  afford  me.  That  has,  in  many  respects, 

“ and  by  various  degrees,  been  withdrawn Wbat  has 

‘‘  given  rise  to  this  conduct  I forbear  to  conjecture,  or  inquire. 

“ Doubtless  your  Majesty  must  ha-  c good  and  wise  reasons.  . . . 

“ I acquiesce  in  them,  Sir,  whatever  they  arc ; and,  from  my  heart, 

“ w ish  that  all  the  steps  you  take  towards  your  great  end  may  be 
“ well  adjusted  and  proper,  and  then  it  matters  not  much  who 
“ has,  or  who  has  not,  the  honour  of  serving  you  (1).” 

Atterbury’s  resolution  was  for  some  time  delayed  by  the  sudden 
decease  of  George,  and  by  the  consequent  journey  of  James  to 
Lorraine  and  afterwards  to  Avignon.  But  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1728,  the  Pretender  found  himself  obliged  again  to  cross  the  Alps, 
the  Bishop  threw  aside  his  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  chose  Mont- 
pellier as  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Meanwhile  his  friends  in 
England  took  care  to  put  the  best  gloss  upon  his  journey,  saying, 
that  he  found  himself  too  much  pressed  at  Paris  by  the  Jacobites, 
and  had  withdrawn  on  purpose  to  escape  their  solicitations  and 
avoid  their  intercourse  (2)  About  this  time  also  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a project  to  conciliate  various  parties  in  England  in  favour 

»bo  travelled  there  not  long  since,  dc-  (i)  Hi  shop  Attcrbury  to  James,  June  17. 1727. 
scribes  Wharton’*  tomb  a»  “ a plain  slab  in  an  Appcudk. 

“ aisle,  apart  from  the  other  monument*."  (5)  tec  the  Preface  tohisCorrcspotideucc.p.  »ii. 
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of  the  lineal  heir — that  the  Jacobites  should  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pretender’s  eldest  son— and  that  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  obtain  for  the  young  Prince  a Protestant  education — a scheme 
which  strongly  shows  the  objections  to  the  personal  character  of 
James  (1). 

In  the  south  of  France,  Atlerbury  continued  for  nearly  two 
years,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  a visit  from  his  beloved  daughter, 
Mrs.  Moricc,  who  was  languishing  under  a consumption,  and  for 
whom  a milder  climate  was  prescribed.  But  the  Act  of  Attainder 
had  made  it  penal  for  any  British  subject,  even  for  Atterbury’s 
own  children,  to  visit  him  without  the  King's  permission  under 
the  Sign  Manual ; this  permission  was  always  to  be  renewed,  at- 
tended w ilh  high  fees  of  office  very  burdensome  to  a narrow  for- 
tune, and  thus  it  was  not  without  humble  solicitation,  and  large 
expense,  that  the  dying  daughter  was  enabled  to  rejoin  her  aflliclcd 
parent. 

Mrs.  Morice,  whose  strength  was  too  far  reduced  for  land- 
travelling, went  by  sea  with  her  husband  to  Bordeaux  in  October 
1729,  and  then  ascended  the  Garonne  towards  Toulouse,  where 
Atlerhury  had  advanced  to  meet  her.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Moricc, 
at  this  period,  to  the  Bishop,  are  most  affecting  (2).  We  may  trace 
in  them  what  too  many  of  us  may  have  felt  with  those  most  dear 
to  us— how'  affection  struggles  against  reason — how  tenaciously  the 
mind  clings  to  the  lessening  chances  of  recovery — how  slowly  hope 
darkens  into  fear,  and  fear  into  despair ! We  may  observe  Morice, 
at  first  so  sanguine  in  his  expectations  from  change  of  scene,  ere 
long  compelled  to  see,  compelled  to  own,  the  rapid  wastingsof  the 
inexorable  disease,  until  at  length,  when  all  human  means  appear 
to  fail,  he  can  only  implore  the  Prelate’s  prayers ! The  anxious 
desire  of  Mrs.  Morice  was  to  reach  Toulouse,  and  to  see  her  dear 
father  once  more  before  she  died.  That  w ish  at  least  was  vouch- 
safed to  her.  With  great  courage  she  ventured  all  night  up  the 
Garonne,  and  reached  her  father  at  Toulouse  early  in  the  morning. 
But  let  me,  for  the  closing  scene,  borrow  Atterbury’s  own  touching 
words  : — “She  lived  twenty  hours  afterwards,  which  time  was 
“ not  lost  on  either  side.  For  she  had  her  senses  to  the  very  last 

gasp,  and  exerted  them  to  give  me  in  those  few  hours  greater 
“ marks  of  duty  and  love  than  she  had  done  in  all  her  lifetime, 
“ though  she  had  never  been  wanting  in  either.  The  hast  words 
“ she  said  to  me  w ere  the  kindest  of  all,  a reflection  on  the  goodness 
“ of  God,  which  had  allowed  us  to  meet  once  more  before  we 
“ parted  for  ever She  is  gone,  and  I must  follow  her. 


(1)  See  a Memoir  by  Attcrhury.Coxe’*  Walpole,  “ cause  they  did  not  know  but  ibat  he  wa*  then 
sol.  ii.  p.  2*7.  According  lo  Horace  Walpole  this  **  breeding  his  son  a Protestant!  " (Tarl.  Hist, 
scheme  was  warmly  promoted  by  Boling  broke,  vol.  III.  p.  I IRS.) 

(Memoirs.  ?o1.  I.  p.  «3.)  tu  173.1,  Sir  Archer  (s)  See  these  letter*  in  Atlerbury’s  Corrcspou- 
f.rofl  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  den<  e,  vol.  I.  Pf>  2*1 — *38.  ed.  1783. 

“ the  Pretender  waa  the  more  to  he  feared  be- 
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“ When  I do,  may  my  latter  end  be  like  hers ! It  was  my  business 
“ to  have  taught  her  to  die ; instead  of  it,  she  has  taught  me.  I 
“ am  not  ashamed,  and  wish  I may  be  able  to  learn  that  lesson 
“ from  her.  What  I feel  upon  her  loss  is  not  to  be  expressed,  but 

“ a reflection  of  the  manner  of  it  makes  me  some  amends 

“ Yet  at  my  age,  ufroer  my  infirmities,  among  utter  strangers, 
“ how  shall  I find  out  proper  reliefs  and  supports?  I can  have 
“ none  but  those  with  which  reason  and  religion  furnish  me,  and 
‘‘  those  I lay  hold  on  and  grasp  as  fast  as  1 can.  I hope  that  He 
“ who  laid  the  burden  upon,  me  (for  wise  and  good  purposes,  no 
“ doubt,)  will  enable  me  to  bear  it  in  like  manner  as  I have  borne 
“ others,  with  some  degree  of  fortitude  and  firmness  (I).” — Who, 
at  such  expressions,  w ould  not  forget  Atterbury’s  failings ! W ho 
might  not  observe  howr  often  it  pleases  Providence  to  call  to  itself 
the  best  and  worthiest  of  its  creatures  in  their  youth,  and  leave 
only  the  less  noble  spirits  to  struggle  on  to  age  ! And  how  true 
and  touching  seems  the  remark  of  the  great  poet  of  our  time  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  early  friends — “ He  was  such  a good  amiable 
“ being  as  rarely  remains  long  in  this  world  (2) ! ” (£ 

If,  however,  there  be  any  relief  in  such  afflictions,  it  is,  next  to 
religion,  to  be  found  in  employment  either  of  business  or  study, 
and  to  these  Atterbury  had  recourse.  The  favour  of  Inverness 
was  now  upon  the  w anc,  and  the  Pretender  beginning  to  repent 
his  folly  in  alienating  by  far  the  ablest  man  of  his  party.  Ho 
seems  about  this  time  to  have  solicited  Atterbury  to  return  to  Pa- 
ris and  resume  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  ; the  Bishop 
complied,  but  from  the  slate  of  European  politics  could  render  no 
signal  service.  Ho  held  several  conferences  at  Paris  with  the  Du- 
chess of  Buckingham,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  James  the  Second 
by  Mrs.  Sedley,  and  now  upon  her  way  to  Italy  on  a visit  to  her 
brother.  This  Dowager  was  one  of  the  heads  of  llie  Jacobites  in 
England— a sort  of  Tory  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  a counter- 
poise to  that  illustrious  relict — like  her,  full  of  pride  and  passion — 
but  like  her  also,  with  enormous  wealth  to  make  herself  respected. 
Atterbury  used  his  influence  over  her  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick from  giving  a Roman  Catholic  preceptor  to  her  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  even  quarrelled  with  Berw  ick  when  he 
found  the  latter  insist  on  his  design.  He  also  induced  the  Duchess 
to  exert  herself  in  Italy,  and  complete  the  dismissal  of  the  Inver- 
nesses from  her  brother's  service.  But  Inverness,  still  hoping  to 
recover  his  lost  ground,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  that 
strongly  marks  his  base  and  unscrupulous  character  : he  abjured 

(I)  Atterbury  to  Pope,  November  io.,  anti  to  “ though  I was  Immediately  to  return  home  again, 
Mr.  Dlcconson,  December  k.  1729.  Mr.  F.vans,  who  “ and  reap  no  other  benefit  from  it  than  the 
had  attended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norlcc  from  England,  »'  seeing  w hat  pasted  In  the  last  hoar*  of  Mrs.  Mo- 
conclude*  a letter  to  bis  own  brother  by."  a "rice I"  (Nov.  »o.  1729.) 

••  reflection  I made  at  the  time,  that  It  was  well  (i)  Lord  Byron  of  Mr.  Edward  Long.  Seo  Moore’s 
“ worth  my  while  to  have  taken  so  long  a voyage.  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  w.  iiino  ed. 
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the  Protestant  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  very  last 
letter  which  Atterbury  ever  wrote  was  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
apostasy — for  so  we  may  surely  call  a conversion  in  which  con- 
science has  no  part  (1).  # 

The  studies  of  Atterbury,  at  this  period,  vltere,  in  some  measure 
forced  upon  him.  Oldmixon,  a virulent  party  writer  of  small 
reputation  or  merit,  had  made  an  attack  upon  him,  Bishop  Smal- 
ridge,  and  Dean  Aldrich,  as  joint  editors  of  Clarendon’s  History, 
accusing  them  of  having  altered  and  interpolated  that  noble  work. 
Atterbury,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  three  (2),  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  write  in  their  vindication  and  his  ow’n.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1731,  he  published  a temperate  and  satisfactory  answer. 
The  last  sentence  contains  a prophecy  on  Oldmixon,  which  has 
been  verified  by  lime: — “ His  attack  on  me,  and  on  the  dead,  who 
“ he  thought  might  be  insulted  with  equal  safety,  is  no  proof  of  a 
“ generous  and  worthy  mind;  nor  has  he  done  any  honour  to  his 
“ own  history  by  the  fruitless  pains  he  has  taken  to  discredit  that 
“ of  my  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  like  the  character  of  its  author, 
“ will  g®n  strength  by  time,  and  be  in  the  hands  and  esteem  of  all 
“ men,  when  Mr.  Oldmixon’s  unjust  censure  of  it  will  not  be  rc- 
“ inembered  or  not  be  regarded ! ” 

A copy  of  this  vindication  was  sent  by  Atterbury  to  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  so  zealously  and  so  unhappily  served,  and  his  letter, 
on  that  occasion,  reverts  almost  involuntarily  to  his  own  desolate 
feelings .-  — “ Whilst  I was  justifying  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  His- 
“ tory,  1 own  myself  to  have  been  tempted  to  say  somewhat  like- 
“ wise  in  defence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  particularly  as  to 
“ the  aspersion  with  which  he  has  been  loaded,  of  advising  Ring 
“ Charles  the  Second  to  gain  his  enemies  and  neglect  his  friends. 
“ A fatal  advice!  which  he  certainly  never  gave,  though  he  smarted 
“ under  the  effects  of  it,  and  was  sacrificed  by  his  master  to  please 
“ those  who  were  not  afterwards  found  to  be  any  great  importance 

“ to  his  service You  may,  perhaps,  not  have  heard,  Sir, 

11  that  what  happened  to  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  the  first  instance 
“ in  the  English  story  of  banishing  any  person  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
“ rnent,  wherein  a clause  was  expressly  inserted  to  make  all  corrc- 
“ spondence  with  him  penal,  even  to  death.  Permit  me  to  add, 
“ that  I am  the  second  instance  of  a subject  so  treated,  and  may, 
“ perhaps,  be  the  last,  since  even  the  infliclors  of  such  cruelties 
“ seem  now  to  be  aweary  and  ashamed  of  them.  Having  the 
“ honour  to  be  like  him  in  his  sufferings,  I wish  I could  have  been 


(I)  Atterbury  to  Lord  Inverness.  February.  1732. 
See  Appendix.  Inverness,  It  appears,  bad  the 
effrontery  to  observo  “ Since  I see  nothing  la 
" likely  to  be  done  Tor  the  King  at  present,  I 
*■  think  it  high  lime  to  take  care  of  my  sonl : ’* 

(l)  llisbop  SmalridRO  had  died  in  1719,  and  Dean 
Aldrich  In  1710.  The  latter  was  a man  not  only 
of  great  learning,  but  of  wit  and  Jorlal  temper. 


His  five  reasons  for  drinking  are  well  known  .— 

“ Good  wine— a friend— or  being  dry,— 

“ Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  by, — 

Or  any  other  good  reason  w hy : " 

His  Compendium  of  Logic  is  less  agreeably  re- 
membered by  Oxonians. 
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“ like  him  too  in  my  services ; but  that  has  not  been  in  my  power. 
“ I can,  indeed,  die  in  exile,  asserting  the  Royal  cause  as  he  did; 
“ but  I see  not  what  other  w ay  is  now  left  me  of  contributing  to 
“ the  support  of  it  (1)!”  Such  arc  almost  the  last  expressions  of 
this  most  eloquent  man;  his  infirmities  were  daily  growing  upon 
him,  and  he  died  a few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1732,  in  the  70lh  year  of  his  age.  How  grievous  is  the  fate  of 
exiles ! How  still  more  grievous  the  party  division  which  turns 
their  talents  against  their  country ! 

Even  in  his  shroud  Atterbury  was  not  allow  ed  to  rest.  His  body 
being  brought  to  England  to  be  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey,  the 
government  gave  orders  to  seize  and  search  his  coffin.  There  was 
a great  public  outcry  against  the  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  as 
though  their  animosity  sought  to  pursue  him  beyond  the  grave; 
and  undoubtedly  none  but  the  strongest  reasons  could  excuse  it. 
They  had  received  intelligence  of  some  private  papers  of  the  Jacob- 
ites to  be  sent  over  by  w hat  seemed  so  safe  and  unsuspected  a me- 
thod of  conveyance  (2).  This  mystery  they  determined  to  unravel ; 
and  with  the  same  view  was  Mr.  Morice  arrested  and  examined 
before  the  Privy  Council. 

Atlerhury’s  own  papers  had  been  disposed  of  by  his  own  care 
before  his  death.  The  most  secret  he  had  destroyed ; for  the  others 
he  had  claimed  protection  as  an  Englishman  from  the  English  am- 
bassador, Lord  YValdegravc ; that  a seal  might  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  that  they  might  be  safely  delivered  to  his  executors.  Lord 
Waldegrave  declined  this  delicate  commission,  alleging  that  Atter- 
bury was  no  longer  entitled  to  any  rights  as  a British  subject  (3). 
The  Bishop  next  applied  to  the  French  government,  but  his  death 
intervening,  the  papers  were  sent  to  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  and 
the  seal  of  office  affixed  to  them,  Mr.  Morice  obtaining  only  such 
as  related  to  family  affairs. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Government  of  George  seems 
always  to  have  possessed  great  facilities  in  either  openly  seizing  or 
privately  perusing  the  Jacobite  correspondence.  We  have  already 
seeu  how  large  a web  of  machinations  was  laid  bare  at  Atterhury’s 
trial.  In  1728,  Mr.  Lockhart  found  that  some  articles  of  his  most 
private  letters  to  the  Pretender  were  well  known  at  the  British 
Court,  where,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  had  a steady  friend;  and 
on  his  expressing  his  astonishment,  he  was  answered — “What  is 
“ proof  against  the  money  of  Great  Britain  (4)?”  The  testimony 

(!)  Bishop  Atterbury  to  James,  November  It.  (3)  Mr.  Delafaye.  Under  Secretary  of  Rtrnle. 
1711.  Appendix.  writes  to  Lord  Waldecravc  :— **  As  to  your  Ex- 

(f)  Coxe,  In  this  Narrative,  speak*  of  smninrlcd  **  cellcney  s getting  the  srclle  pul  to  his  effects 

brocades,  not  of  papers.  Hot  the  letter  from  the  “ If  your  own  seal  would  ha»e  doue,  and  that 
Under  secretary  of  Slate,  which  he  produce*  a*  •*  you  could  hy  that  mean*  hate  had  the  flnger- 
hU  authority  speaks  only  of  papers,  and  say*  ••  In*  of  hi*  paper*,  one  would  have  done  him 
nothing  of  brocade*.  Mem.  of  Walpole,  rol.  I.  •»  that  favour/*  (May  II.  ITS*.)  A mod  delicate 
p.  175.,  vol.  II.  p.  187.  Uoyer  glides  over  this  tin-  sense  of  honour  t 
popular  transaction  (vol.  *111.  p m ).  (I)  l.ockhart's  Memoir*,  vol.  II.  P 
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of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  still  more  positive. 
“ The  rebels,  who  have  fled  to  France  and  elsewhere,  think  only 
“ of  their  public  acts  of  rebellion,  believing  that  the  Government 
“ is  not  aware  of  their  secret  cabals  and  conspiracies,  whereas,  on 
“ the  contrary,  it  is  fully  informed  of  them.  It  sees  two  thirds  of 
“ their  letters;  they  betray  one  another;  and  I have  often  had  the 
“ very  same  man’s  letters  in  my  hand  at  once,  some  to  try  to  make 
‘‘  his  peace  at  home,  and  others  to  the  Pretender,  to  assure  him  that 
“ it  was  only  a feigned  reconciliation  that  they  might  be  the  better 

“able  to  serve  him The  spirit  of  rebellion  seems  to  be 

“ rooted  in  these  people ; their  faith  is  a Punic  faith  ; clemency 
“ docs  not  touch  them,  and  the  oaths  which  they  take  to  Govern- 
“ ment  do  not  bind  them  (1).’’ 

Nothing  certainly  tended  more  than  these  frequent  disclosures 
of  letters  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  High  Tory  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land, or,  at  least,  to  redouble  their  caution.  They  came,  at  length, 
to  prefer,  in  nearly  all  cases,  verbal  messages  to  any  written  com- 
munication, and  prudently  kept  themselves  in  reserve  for  the 
landing  of  a foreign  force.  Without  it,  they  always  told  James 
that  they  could  only  ruin  themselves  without  assisting  him.  It 
was  a frequent  saying  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — “If  you  see  the 
“ Stuarts  come  again,  they  will  begin  by  their  lowest  people ; their 
“ chiefs  will  not  appear  till  the  end  (2).” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


From  the  resignation  of  lordTownshcnd  the  ascendancy  of  Wal- 
pole was  absolute  and  uncontrolled,  .and  confirmed  by  universal 
peace  abroad,  by  growing  prosperity  at  home.  His  system  of  ne- 
gotiations was  completed  by  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed 
in  March,  1731,  and  stipulating  that  the  Emperor  should  abolish 
the  Oslend  Company,  secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  Parma 
and  Tuscany,  and  admit  the  Spanish  troops  into  the  Italian  for- 
tresses. England,  on  her  part,  was  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  on  the  understanding  that  the  young  heiress  should  not 
be  given  in  marriage  to  a Prince  of  the  House  of  Dourbon,  or  of 
any  other  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  balance  of  power  (3).  At 

(I)  To  Madamo  do , August  16.  1750.  Orlg.  Waldcgrayo  “ Jo  n’al  Jamals  ou  si  peu  de  plat- 

in  French.  (Works,  vol.  III.  p.  *07.)  “ sir  de  ina  vie  dans  lea  apparcnces  d'une  guerre... 

(i)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  II.  Mann,  .Sept.  17,  17W  “ II  n‘y  a pas  Sussex  de  sujel  pour  falrc  tuer  un 

(3)  Tills  treaty  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  “ poulet ! " Lord  Waldcgravc  to  Lord  Tow  iisheod. 
Influence  of  Prince  Eugene.  He  said  to  Lord  March  1ft.  1730  Coxe’s  House  of  Austria,  vol.  III. 
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home,  various  measures  of  improvement  and  reform  were  intro- 
duced about  this  time.  An  excellent  law  was  passed,  that  all  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  the  English  instead  of  the 
Latin  language.  “Our  prayers,”  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  “are 
“ in  our  native  tongue,  that  they  may  be  intelligible ; and  why 
“ should  not  the  laws  wherein  our  lives  and  properties  are  con- 
“ cerned  be  so,  for  the  same  reason  (1)?  ” The  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  renewed  on  prudent  and  profitable  terms  (2). 
Some  infamous  malversation  was  detected  in  the  Charitable  Cor- 
poration, which  had  been  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious 
poor,  by  assisting  them  with  small  sums  of  money  at  legal  inte- 
rest; but  which,  under  this  colour,  sometimes  received  ten  per 
cent.,  and  advanced  large  suras  on  goods  bought  on  credit  by  frau- 
dulent speculators.  Penalties  were  now  inflicted  on  the  criminals, 
and  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  the  late  ambassador  at  Paris,  being  con- 
cerned in  these  practices,  was  expelled  the  House.  An  inquiry 
into  the  Public  Prisons  of  London  laid  bare  a frightful  system  of 
abuses;  wo  find  the  Wardens  conniving  at  the  escape  of  rich  pri- 
soners, and  subjecting  the  poor  ones  who  could  not  pay  heavy  lines 
to  every  kind  of  insult,  oppression,  and  w ant.  The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  full  of  such  cases: 
— thus  one  Captain  Mac  Pheadris,  having  refused  to  pay  some 
exorbitant  fees,  “ had  irons  put  upon  his  legs,  w hich  were  too 
“ little,  so  that,  in  putting  them  on,  his  legs  were  like  to  have 

“ been  broken He  was  dragged  away  to  the  dungeon,  where 

“ he  lay  without  a bed,  loaded  with  irons,  so  close  rivclled  that 
“ they  kept  him  in  continual  torture,  and  mortified  his  legs.” 
From  such  usage  the  prisoner  became  lame  and  nearly  blind ; he 
had  petitioned  the  Judges,  who,  as  wo  are  told,  “ after  several 
“ meetings  and  a full  hearing,”  agreed  to  reprimand  the  gaoler, 
but  decided,  with  infinite  wisdom,  that  “ it  being  out  of  Term, 
“ they  could  not  give  the  prisoner  any  relief  or  satisfaction  (3)!”.... 
Another  Report  declares  that  “ the  Committee  saw  in  the  women’s 
“ sick  ward  many  miserable  objects  lying,  without  beds,  on  the 
“ floor,  perishing  with  extreme  want ; and  in  the  men’s  sick  ward 

“ yet  much  worse On  the  giving  food  to  these  poor  wretches, 

“ (jthough  it  was  done  with  the  utmost  caution,  they  being 
“ only  allowed  at  Grst  the  smallest  quantities,  and  that  of  liquid 
“ nourishment,)  one  died;  the  vessels  of  his  stomach  were  so  dis- 
“ ordered  and  contracted,  for  w ant  of  use,  that  they  were  totally 
“ incapable  of  performing  their  office,  and  the  unhappy  creature 
“ perished  about  the  time  of  digestion.  Upon  his  body  a coroner’s 

(1)  Most  of  the  lawyers  were  greatly  opposed  to  Yorkshire  petition  on  this  subject  complained  that 
the  change.  Lord  Raymond,  tn  order  to  throw  “ the  number  of  atlornles  Is  excessive,  (lb.  p. 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  It.  said,  that  If  the  Dill  p.  8*4.) 

passed  the  law  must  likewise  bo  translated  iuto  (t)  Sec  Cole's  W'olpole.  trol.  1.  P*  826. 

Welsh,  slucc  many  In  Wales  understood  no  Eng-  (8)  First  Report  of  the  Select  Commute,  pre- 
lish  (Pari.  Hist.  toI,  HI.  p.  Ml.)  The  areal  sonted  Februrry  5*V  17*9. 
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“ inquest  sat,  (a  thing  which,  though  required  by  law’  to  be  alw  ays 
“ done,  hath,  for  many  years  been  scandalously  omitted  in  this 
“gaol,)  and  the  jury  found  that  he  died  of  want.  Those  who 
“ were  not  so  far  gone,  on  proper  nourishment  given  them,  re- 
“ covered,  so  that  not  above  nine  have  died  since  the  25lh  of  March 
“ last,  the  day  the  Committee  first  met  there,  though,  before,  a 
“ day  seldom  passed  without  a death  ; and  upon  the  advancing  of 
“ the  Spring,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  usually  died  every  twenly- 
“ four  hours  (1).” 

Such  atrocities’ in  a civilised  country  must  Gil  every  mind  w ith 
horror,  and  it  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect  that  for  very  many 
years,  perhaps,  they  may  have  prevailed  without  redress.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  session  of  1725  I find  a petition,  from  poor 
in^plvent  debtors  in  the  gaol  of  Liverpool,  declaring  themselves 
“ reduced  to  a starving  condition,  having  only  straw  and  water 
“ at  the  courtesy  of  the  sergeant  (2).”  How  often  may  not  the 
cry  of  such  unhappy  men  have  gone  forth  and  remained  unheeded ! 
How'  still  more  frequently  may  not  their  sufferings  have  been  borne 
in  constrained  or  despairing  silence ! The  benevolent  exertions  of 
Howard,  (whom  that  family,  fertile  though  it  be  in  honours,  might 
be  proud  to  claim  as  their  kinsman,)  and  still  more  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  compassionate  and  Christian  principles,  have,  we  may 
hope,  utterly  rooted  out  from  amongst  us  any  such  flagrant  abuses 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  let  us  not  imagine  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  tyranny  to  punish,  any  thraldom  to  relieve.  Let  not  the  Le- 
gislature be  weary  in  well  doing!  Let  them  turn  a merciful  eye 
not  merely  to  the  dungeon  but  to  the  factory,  not  merely  to  the 
suffering  and  perhaps  guilty  man  but  to  the  helpless  and  certainly 
unoffending  child  ! For  my  part,  I firmly  rely  on  the  progressive 
march  of  humanity.  In  a barbarous  age  it  was  confined  to  men 
of  our  country.  In  a half  barbarous  age  it  was  confined  to  men 
of  our  religion.  Within  our  ow  n limes  it  extended  only  to  men 
of  our  colour.  But  as  lime  shall  roll  on,  I am  persuaded  that  it 
will  not  be  limited  even  to  our  kind ; that  we  shall  feel  how  much 
the  brute  creation  also  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  that  any  needless  or  wanton  suffering  inflicted  upon  them  w ill 
on  every  occasion  arouse  and  be  restrained  by  the  public  indigna- 
tion and  disgust. 

From  this  disgrestion  I return  to  the  government  of  Walpole. 
— To  detect  and  punish  the  cruelties  of  gaolers  was  undoubtedly  a 
merit  in  any  administration,  and  a happy  consequence  of  tranquil- 
lity and  leisure.  In  financial  affairs,  also,  there  was  much  cause 
for  congratulation;  the  taxes  were  light,  the  trade  thriving;  the 
debt  at  least  not  increasing,  and  the  predictions  of  impending  ruin 
rather  less  common  than  usual-  In  vain  did  Lord  Bathurst  de- 

(1)  Second  Report  presented  May  14.  (I)  Common*’  Journal*,  rot.  it.  p.  *ts. 
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dare  with  awful  forebodings,  that  “ one  of  our  best  mnthcma 
“ ticians  has  foretold,  that  if  ever  England  raises  above  five  mil- 
“ lions  in  a year  it  will  infallibly  be  exhausted  in  a few  years  (1)!  ” 
For  once,  the  people  did  not  mistake  gloom  and  melancholy  for 
depth  of  thought.  In  short,  looking  to  the  stale  of  the  country, 
every  thing  seemed  prosperous,— looking  to  the  state  of  the  Ca- 
binet, every  thing  submissive.  So  brilliant  appeared  the  fortune 
of  Walpole  at  this  period,  that  an  old  Scotch  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  time  of  William,  named  Johnston,  having  been  on  a visit  to 
his  native  country,  and  seeing  the  slate  of  affairs  at  his  return, 
could  not  forbear  from  earnestly  asking  the  Minister,  “ What  can 
“ you  have  done,  Sir,  to  God  Almighty  to  make  him  so  much  your 
“ friend  (2)?” 

The  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  now  Lord  Harrington  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle — men  of  very  opposite  characters.  Harrington, 
descended  from  a brother  of  the  first  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  a man 
of  very  high  diplomatic,  but  no  Parliamentary,  talents.  He  had 
skill  and  sagacity  to  unravel  any  negotiation,  however  perplexed, 
not  readiness  and  eloquence  to  defend  it.  The  observation  of  a 
Portuguese  minister,  that  “ Lord  Harrington  was  not  ac- 
“ customed  to  interrupt  those  who  spoke  to  him  (3),”  paints  his 
even  and  observing  temper.  An  historian,  writing  shortly  after 
his  death,  declares  that  ‘‘  such  was  his  moderation,  good  sense, 
“ and  integrity,  (hat  he  was  not  considered  as  a party  man,  and 
“ had  few  or  no  personal  enemies  (4).”  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be 
easy,  even  from  the  parly  libels  of  the  time,  to  glean  any  invective 
against  him.  By  great  sagacity  he  had  overcome  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  The  King  disliked  him  on  ac- 
count of  a Memorial  written  in  the  hand  of  his  elder  brother, 
Charles  Stanhope,  presented  to  George  the  First  by  Lord  Sunder- 
land, and  containing  some  bitter  reflections  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (5).  On  coming  to  the  throne,  George  the  Second  absolutely 
refused  to  employ  the  elder  brother,  and  could  only,  by  degrees, 
be  reconciled  to  the  younger.  Walpole  had  also  a prejudice 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  family  ; for  though  Sir  Robert  had 
professed  a thorough  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  Lord  Stan- 
hope, in  1720,  he  never  forgave  any  contest  for  power,  and  his 
biographer  informs  us,  that  “he  had  taken  an  aversion  to  the 
“ very  name.”  Yet  the  prudence  of  Harrington  surmounted  all 
these  difficulties,  and  raised  him  from  a narrow  fortune  to  the 
very  highest  offices. 


(I)  See  Pari.  Hlat.  to!.  Till.  p.  537. 

(*j  Mr.  De  la  fa  ye  to  Lord  Waldegrare,  Oct.  15. 
1731. 

(3)  Coze'*  Walpole,  toI.  I.  p.  332.  Thus  also 
Campo  Raso  say*  of  him  Tcula  cl  talcuto  do 
•*  onlr  la  mayor  actlridad  con  cl  exterior  menus 
»Ito."  (Content.  TOl.  I.  p.  35.) 

(I)  TindaVa  Hist.  vol.  111.  p.  to. 


(S)  Coze's  Walpole,  toI.  I.  p.  331.  The  memorial 
presented  to  Ceorfe  the  First  is  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated by  Horace  Walpole,  more  tuo.  until  it 
becomes  an  Incredible  proposal  of  Lord  Uerkcley, 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty,  to  kidnap  the  Prlnc® 
of  Wales  and  convey  him  to  America  \ Such  fables 
were  too  commou  vtilh  this  writer  In  his  latter 
year*.  See  Works,  vol.  I*  !», 
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Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  born  in  1691,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  last  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  Holies  family  : he 
inherited  its  vast  estates,  of  above  30,000/.  a year,  and  the  title  was 
revived  in  his  favour  by  George  the  First.  From  a very  early  age 
he  applied  to  public  life,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party. 
When  that  party  was  rent  asunder  by  the  schism  of  1717,  New- 
castle, though  brother-in-law  of  Townshend,  took  the  side  of 
Stanhope,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  But  after 
the  deaths  of  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  he  formed  the  closest  con- 
nection with  Townshend  and  the  Walpoles.  Through  their  in- 
fluence he  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Carteret ; and 
though  no  man  was  ever  more  jealous  of  power,  he  was  yet  con- 
tent to  be  a mere  cipher  under  the  brother  ministers,  and  to  fold 
bis  wings  until  he  could  expand  them  for  a bolder  flight. 

No  man,  as  I have  said,  loved  power  more,  and  certainly  no 
man  held  it  longer.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  Secretary  of 
State ; for  nearly  ten  years  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  His  cha- 
racter during  that  period  has  been,  of  course,  observed  and  descri- 
bed by  writers  of  every  rank  and  every  party ; and  it  may  well 
astonish  us  to  find  how  much  they  agree  in  their  accounts.  His 
peculiarities  were  so  glaring  and  ridiculous,  that  the  most  careless 
glance  could  not  mistake,  nor  the  most  bitter  enmity  exaggerate 
them.  There  could  be  no  caricature  where  the  original  was  always 
more  laughable  than  the  likeness.  Ever  in  a hurry,  yet  seldom 
punctual,  he  seems,  said  Lord  Wilmington,  as  if  he  had  lost  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning  which  he  is  running  after  the  rest  of  the  day 
without  being  able  to  overtake  it ! He  never  walked,  but  constant- 
ly ran  ; “ insomuch,”  writes  Chesterfield,  “ that  I have  sometimes 
“ told  him,  that  by  his  flectness  one  should  rather  take  him  for 
“ the  courier  than  the  author  of  the  letters.”  His  conversation 
was  a sort  of  quick  stammer — a strange  mixture  of  slowness  and 
rapidity ; and  his  ideas  sometimes  were  in  scarcely  less  confusion  : 
— “Annapolis ! Annapolis ! oh  yes,  Annapolis  must  be  defended  ; 
“ to  be  sure  Annapolis  should  be  defended  ! Pray  where  is  An- 
“ napolis  (1)  ? ” Extremely  timorous,  and  moved  to  tears  on  even 
the  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded  in  childish  caresses  and  in 
empty  protestations.  At  his  levees  he  accosted,  hugged,  clasped, 
and  promised  every  body  with  a seeming  cordiality  so  universal, 
that  it  failed  to  please  any  in  particular.  Fretful  and  peevish  with 
his  dependents  ; always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  always  ready  to 
betray  them,  he  lived  in  a continual  turmoil  of  harassing  aflairs, 
vexatious  opposition,  and  burning  jealousies.  In  business,  Lord 
Hervey  thus  contrasts  him  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  : — “We  have 
“ one  minister  that  does  every  thing  with  the  same  seeming  ease 
“ and  tranquillity  as  if  he  was  doing  nothing;  we  have  another 

(I)  Horace  Walpole's  Memoir*,  rol.  | p.  lit. 
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“ that  does  nothing  in  the  same  harry  and  agitation  as  if  he  did 

“ every  thing  (1)  ! 

Yet  in  some  points  Newcastle  might  bear  a more  favourable 
parallel  with  Walpole.  He  built  no  palace  at  Houghton.  He 
formed  no  splendid  collection  of  paintings.  He  won  no  fortune  in 
the  South  Sea  speculations.  In  noticing  his  decease,  Lord  Chester- 
field gives  him  this  high  testimony  : — “ My  old  kinsman  and  con- 
“ temporary  is  at  last  dead,  and,  for  the  first  lime,  quiet.  . . . 
“ After  all  the  great  offices  which  he  had  held  for  fifty  years,  he 
“ died  300,0001,  poorer  than  he  was  when  he  came  into  them.  A 
“ very  unminislerial  proceeding  (i)  ! ” 

Nor  was  disinterestedness  the  only  merit  of  Newcastle.  In 
private  life,  though  a bundle  of  w eaknesses,  his  character  was  ex- 
cellent. He  had  very  great  parliamentary  interest,  both  of  his 
ow  n and  through  his  friends ; and  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  now 
Secretary  at  War,  was  rising  into  high  reputation  as  a speaker  and 
a statesman.  Newcastle  himself  was  useful  and  ready  in  debate; 
always  prepared  for  an  answer,  and  with  the  same  quality  which 
the  French  have  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  in  battle — he  never 
knew  when  he  was  beat The  same  confident  fluency  is  displayed 
in  his  dispatches.  But  what  chiefly  maintained  him  in  power  was  his 
court-crafl,  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devoting  every  fa- 
culty of  his  mind  to  discover  and  attach  liirascll  to  the  winning 
side;  and  we  might  admire  his  skill  and  success  in  these  respects, 
had  he  ever  shown  the  least  hesitation  in  emergencies  to  renounce 
or  betray  his  friends.  “ His  name,”  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  “ is 
“ Perfidy.’’ 

The  Opposition  at  this  lime  was  very  weak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  seemed  still  weaker  from  the  slack  attendance  of  its 
members.  There  appeared  so  little  prospect  of  success,  (hat  the 
Tories,  losing  spirit,  could  seldom  be  induced  to  remain  in  (own, 
or  appear  in  full  foree  on  any  question.  In  fact,  even  atthepre- 
sentday.  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  seem 
to  have  two  great  objects  in  life — the  firsl,  to  become  Members  of 
Parliament  at  any  cost  or  exertion  ; the  second,  to  stay  away  from 
the  House  of  Commons  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible!  In  1730 
Newcastle  writes,  “Me  look  upon  the  enemy  to  be  quite  de- 
“ molished  in  the  House  of  Commons  (3).”  They  were,  in  truth,  at 
a low  ebb.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  Ministers  had  been  very 
successful  in  their  foreign  negotiations  ; and  were  reduced  to  argue 
that  this  advantage  had  accrued  by  chance,  or  might  have  been 
attained  a shorter  way.  According  to  Pulleney,  “ It  is  some- 
thing like  a pilot,  who,  though  lie  has  a clear,  a safe,  and  a 
“straight  passage  for  going  into  port,  yet  takes  it  in  his  head  to 
“ carry  the  ship  a great  way  about,  through  sands,  rocks  and 

(I)  Lord  Hnrej  lo  Hornet  Wulpale,  Ocl,  tl.  natf.  (*)  To  Colonel  Irtlne.  November  tl,  HOB. 
C*x«'i WfelpoW.  (3)  To  Lord  Harrington,  March  1C.  1730, 
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“ shallows,  and  thereby  loses  a great  many  of  the  seamen,  destroys 
“ a proa  I deal  of  the  tackle  and  rigging,  and  puts  the  owners  to 
“ a vast  expense  ; however,  at  last,  by  chance,  [he  bits  the  port, 
“ and  then  triumphs  in  his  good  conduct.”  According  to  Wynd- 
ham,  “ We  have  been  like  a man  in  a room,  who  wants  to  get  out, 
“ and  though  the  door  be  open,  and  a clear  way  to  it,  yet  he  stalks 
“ round  the  room,  breaks  his  shins  over  a stool,  tumbles  over  a 
“ chair,  and  at  last,  rumbling  over  every  thing  in  bis  way,  by 
“ chance  finds  the  door  and  gets  out,  after  abundance  of  needless 
“ trouble  and  danger  (t).” 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Opposition  flagged  in  argument, 
they  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  increased  in  virulence.  The  Crafts- 
man still  continued  his  weekly  attacks  with  unabated  spirit  and 
with  growing  effect  Other  pamphlets  also  appeared  from  the 
same  quarter,  under  the  name  of  Caleb  Danvers ; and  one  of  these 
lashed  the  character  of  Lord  Hervcy  with  such  asperity,  that 
Hervcy  called  on  Pulteney  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
the  libel.  After  some  altercation,  Pulteney  replied,  that  whether 
he  were  or  not,  he  was  ready  to  justify  and  stand  by  its  truth  : a 
duel  ensued,  and  both  combatants  were  slightly  wounded  (2). 
Hervcy  was  a young  man  of  considerable  wit  and  ability,  but  most 
infirm  health,  insomuch  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  only 
on  asses  milk  and  biscuits.  Once  a week  he  indulged  himself 
with  an  apple  ; emetics  he  used  daily  (3;.  He  attracted  ridicule  by 
the  contrast  between  his  pompous  solemn  manner  and  his  puny 
effeminate  appearance;  and  still  more  unhappily  for  himself,  he 
attacked  Pope,  who,  in  return,  has  sent  down  his  name  to  posterity 
as  a monster  of  profligacy,  and  a “mere  white  curd  of  asses’ 
“ milk !” 

Another  pamphlet  which  Pulteney  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  which  he  did  not  conceal  his  name,  brought  down  upon  him 
the  full  tide  of  ministerial  resentment.  He  had  disclosed  some 
former  private  conversation  between  him  and  Walpole,  in  which 
Sir  Robert  had  not  spared  the  character  of  George  the  Second  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  However  blamablc  this  breach  of  confidence, 
Walpole  ought  not  to  have  mixed  the  King  in  the  quarrel;  but 
he  now  prevailed  upon  His  Majesty  to  strike  Pulteney ’s  name 
out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  to  order  that  the  several 
Lords  Lieutenant  who  had  granted  him  commissions  of  the 
peace  should  revoke  them  (4).  It  should  be  observed  also,  that 
Pultcney’s  breach  of  confidence  was  not  without  justification.  For 
the  libel  which  he  was  answering  contained  a like  disclosure  of 
other  conversations  between  him  and  Walpole;  and  as  the  former 


(1)  Speeches  on  Iho  Address,  January  13.  1732.  matlon  displayed.  The  real  author  was  Sir  William 
(i)  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  lo  Lord  WaldegniTe,  Yonge. 

January  5H.  1731.  Pulteney  suspected  Lord  Hon  ey  (3)  See  a nolo  to  Cote's  Walpole,  tol.  I.  p.  *»>• 

of  having  written  a scurrilous  pamphlet  against  (k)  Tlndal’s  Hist.  fol  Till.  p.  10k.  . , 

him  and  Bnlingbrokc  called  Sedition  and  Dcfn- 
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declares  in  bis  preliminary  address,  “ these  passages  of  secret  his- 

“ tory,  however,  falsely  slated  and  misrepresented,  could  come 
“ from  nobody  but  yourself.” 

The  year  1733  was  marked  by  two  great  financial 
measures  of  Walpole,  the  first  certainly  wrong,  but 
carried  by  large  majorities;  the  latter  as  certainly  just  and  wise, 
but  repelled  by  the  overpowering  force  of  public  indignation. 
The  first  was  his  proposal  to  take  half  a million  from  the  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The  Sinking  Fund, 
established  by  Stanhope  and  Walpole  himself  in  1717,  had  been 
kept  sacred  during  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  First.  Since  17:27, 
however,  various  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  this  sur- 
plus, and  now  in  1733,  it  received  an  open  attack,  it  was  truly 
urged  by  the  Opposition,  and  especially  by  Sir  John  Barnard, 
member  for  London,  a man  of  the  greatest  w eight  on  all  financial 
questions,  that  this  precious  fund  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  discharging  debts,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  extreme  emergency;  that  to  ease  ourselves  by  loading 
our  posterity  is  a poor,  short-sighted  expedient ; “ and  the  author 
“ of  such  an  expedient,”  emphatically  added  Barnard,  “ must 
u expect  the  curses  of  posterity.” — “The  Bight  Honourable  Gentle- 
“ man,”  said  Pulteney,  “ had  once  the  v anity  to  call  himself  the 
“ Father  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  but  if  Solomon’s  judgment  was 
“ right,  he  who  is  thus  for  splitting  and  dividing  the  child  can 
“ never  be  deemed  to  be  the  real  father.  ’ But  Walpole  had  a 
most  irresistible  argument  for  the  country  gentlemen  : he  declared 
that  if  his  proposal  were  not  carried,  he  must  move  for  a land  lax 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound — and  his  proposal  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1 1 0 ! ilis  biographer  and  warm  admirer  admits,  on 
this  occasion,  “a  dark  speck  in  his  financial  administration (1).” 
For  the  example  once  set  was  too  tempting  not  to  follow.  INext 
year  1 ,200,000/  the  whole  produce  of  the  fund  was  taken  from  it; 
in  1735  and  173C  it  was  mortgaged  and  alienated.  Our  debts 
were  alw  ays  augmented  in  moments  of  difficulty,  never  diminished 
in  a period  of  peace,  until  the  Sinking  Fund  was  restored,  in  a 
different  era  and  on  a new  foundation,  by  the  genius  and  integrity 
of  Pitt. 

It  may  he  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  Walpole,  that  many 
persons  in  the  reign  of  the  two  first  Georges  entertained  an  idea, 
however  erroneously,  that  the  public  debt  was  a main  pillar  of  the 
established  Government  by  interesting  so  many  persons  in  its  sup- 
port, and  were  therefore  extremely  unw  illing  to  take  any  measures 
for  an  effectual  reduction  (2).  This  idea  was  founded  on  the 
fear  of  the  Pretender,  who  it  was  thought  if  once  enthroned  in 
the  kingdom  would  never  acknowledge  the  debts  contracted 

» ID  Cou'a  Walpole  rol.  I.  i'.  5"l  sec  also  (*)  simians  HiWorj  u[  ilio  Roremre,  part  n 
Sinclair  s Public  Reicuue.  pari  ii  p.  10*.  P 7 l. 
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mainly  to  keep  him  out  of  it.  In  an  allegory  of  Addison,  .accordingly, 
we  find  James  introduced  as  a young  man  with  a sword  in  his 
right  hand  and  a sponge  in  his  left  (1 ).  Several  Jacobites  disclaimed 
any  such  intention,  while  the  majority,  no  doubt,  looked  to  it  as  an 
unfailing  resource  against  all  future  financial  dilliculties.  We  may 
notice,  also,  that  the  fundholders,  probably  from  the  same  appre- 
hension, were  very  moderate  and  reasonable  in  their  views,  and 
that  even  the  reduction  of  their  interest  in  1717  was  not  unpopular 
amongst  them;  at  least  one  of  their  chief  men,  Mr.  Bateman,  told 
Lord  Stanhope  that  he  was  glad  the  resolution  had  been  taken, 
because  though  his  interest  was  diminished,  he  should  think  his 
principal  more  secure  than  ever  (2). 

Walpole’s  next  financial  measure  was  the  famous  excise  scheme. 
The  excise  duties,  first  levied  in  the  civil  wars,  and  continued,  but 
curtailed  at  the  Restoration,  were  progressively  increased  during 
the  stormy  reigns  of  W illiam  and  Anne.  The  chief  articles  sub- 
ject to  them  were  malt,  salt,  and  the  distilleries  : their  average 
yearly  proceeds  rose,  under  W illiam,  to  nearly  one  million ; under 
Anne,  to  nearly  two  millions.  No  additional  excise  was  laid  on 
during  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  First,  except  a small  duty  on 
wrought  plate  by  Stanhope  (3).  From  the  progress  of  consumption, 
however,  they  had  come  in  1733  to  produce  about  3,200,000/.  (I). 
But,  meanwhile,  the  frauds  and  abuses  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
venue had  become  so  great,  and  so  repeatedly  forced  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Walpole,  as  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  induce  him  to  frame  a comprehensive  measure  upon  it. 

Early  intelligence  reached  the  Opposition  that  some  such  plan 
was  brewing,  and  they  took  care  to  poison  and  prepossess  the 
public  mind  against  it  even  before  it  was  known.  When  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  discussed,  Pultcney  pathetically  cried,  “ But, 
“ Sir,  there  is  another  thing,  a very  terrible  affair  impending!  A 
“ monstrous  project!  yea,  more  monstrous  than  has  ever  yet  been 
“ represented!  It  is  such  a project  as  has  struck  terror  into  the 
“ minds  of  most  gentlemen  within  this  House,  and  of  all  men 

“ without  doors! I mean,  Sir,  that  monster  the  Excise! 

“ That  plan  of  arbitrary  power  which  is  expected  to  be  laid  before 
“ this  House  in  the  present  session  (5)!”  The  sensible  advice  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  to  wait  till  the  plan  was  disclosed,  and  not  “ to  enter 
“ into  debates  about  what  we  know  nothing  of,”  was  utterly  un- 
heeded ; and  while  the  secrecy  of  the  plan  did  not  suspend  the 
censures  of  the  Opposition,  it  enabled  them  to  spread  throughout 
the  country  the  most  unfounded  and  alarming  rumours  respecting 
it.  A General  Excise  is  coming ! was  the  cry ; a tax  on  all  articles- 


(I ) Spectator.  No.  III.  (S)  See  tbc  motive  of  lhl»  duly  nplalned,  mprd, 

(*)  Bollngbroke  on  the  Stale  of  the  Nation,  p.  *14. 

(Polit.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  138.  Cd.  1773.)  (4)  Walpole  * Speech.  March  13.  1733. 

(3)  Pari.  Uiai  toI.  viit.  p.  1303. 
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of  consumption;  a burden  to  grind  the  country  to  powder;  a plot 

to  overthrow  the  ancient  Constitution,  and  establish  in  its  place  a 
baleful  tyranny ! The  Craftsman  had  scarcely  words  enough  to 
express  his  terror  and  resentment ; and  his  eloquent  voice  found  a 
ready  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  For  (lie  excise  duties, 
partly  from  their  burden  and  partly  from  (heir  invidious  mode  of 
collection,  were  most  highly  unpopular.  They  were  considered 
oppressive,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, — called 
sometimes  the  cause  and  sometimes  the  consequence  of  bad  govern- 
ment; and  these  feelings  which  had  arisen  long  before  the. scheme 
of  Walpole,  continued  long  after  it.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof 
of  them  is  displayed  by  the  invective  of  so  great  a writer  as 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  so  grave  a work  os  his  Dictionary.  In  the  first 
edition,  published  in  1755,  the  word  kxcisb  is  explained  as  “ A 
“ hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged,  not  by 
“ common  judges  of  property,  but  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
“ w hom  excise  is  paid ! ” 

Thus  the  public  mind  being  highly  sensitive,  and  easily  excited 
upon  the  subject,  and  Walpole,  as  usual,  paying  little  attention  to 
the  power  of  the  press,  (here  was  a general  ferment  against  the 
new  scheme,  even  while  its  true  nature  and  object  remained  en- 
tirely unknown.  Many  constituent  bodies-  -amongst  them  the 
citizens  of  London— held  meetings,  and  sent  instructions  to  their 
members,  entreating  them  to  vole  against  every  extension  of  the 
Excise  Laws,,“  in  any  form  or  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.”  It 
was  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  after  several 
preliminary  skirmishes,  that  Sir  Robert,  on  Hie  1 4tl>  of  March, 
disclosed  his  design  in  a temperate  and  masterly  speech.  lie  first 
complained  of  the  common  slander,  that  lie  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose a General  Excise.  “ I do  most  unequivocally  assert,”  said 
he  “ that  no  such  scheme  ever  entered  my  head,  or,  for  what  I 

“ know,  the  head  of  any  man  I am  acquainted  w ith My 

“ thoughts  have  been  confined  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and 
‘f  tobacco ; and  it  was  the  frequent  advices  J had  of  the  shameful 
“ frauds  committed  in  these  two  branches,  and  the  complaints  of 
“ the  merchants  themselves,  that  turned  my  attention  to  a remedy 

“ for  this  grow  nig  evil 1 shall,  for  the  present,  confine. 

“ myself  [entirely  to  the  tobacco  trade.  ” He  next  proceeded  to 
detail  the  various  frauds  on  the  revenue  in  this  trade— frauds  so 
frequent  and  so  complicated,  that  while  the  gross  produce  of  the 
lax  was  on  an  average  750,000/.,  the  net  produce  was  only 
100,000/.  The  remedy  lie  proposed  was,  staling  it  briefly,  to 
bring  the  tobacco  duty  under  the  laws  of  excise,  and  to  effect  some 
improvements  in  the  latter.  The  same  might  afterwards  be  ap- 
plied to  the  similar  case  of  the  wine  duly  , and  thus  would  the  re- 
venue be  increased,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fair  dealer  wras 
protected.  A system  of  warehousing  for  re-exportation,  if  dc- 
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sired,  was  likewise  to  be  instituted,  “ which  will  tend,”  said  the 
Minister,  “ to  make  London  a free  port,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
“ market  of  the  world.”  By  the  increase  in  the  revenue  the  land- 
tax  would  no  longer  be  required,  and  might  be  altogether 
abolished.  “ And  this,”  added  Walpole,  “ is  the  scheme  which 
“ lias  been  represented  in  so  dreadful  and  terrible  a light — this 
“ the  monster,  the  many-beaded  monster,  which  was  to  devour 
“ the  people,  and  commit  such  ravages  over  the  whole  nation !” 

Nor  did  Walpole  fail  in  his  speech  to  answer  or  anticipate  objec- 
tions, such  as  “ the  increase  of  revenue  officers,  which  fear,  inte- 
“ rest;  and  affectation  have  magnified  into  a standing  army.  This 
“ standing  army,  allowing  the  proposed  .addition  to  extend  to  to- 
“ bacco  and  wine,  will  not,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
“ missioners,  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons ; that  riurn- 
“ her,  in  addition  to  those  already  employed,  will  do  all  the  duty. 
“ In  this  computation,  warehousekeepers  are,  of  course,  notin- 
“ eluded ; their  number  must  be  uncertain  for  the  satisfaction 

“ and  accommodation  of  the  merchants Another  objcc- 

“ lion  is  the  power  of  officers  to  enter  and  search  houses.  This 
“ objection  could  not  possibly  have  any  weight  without  the  aid  of 
“ gross  misconception  or  misrepresentation.  All  warehouses,  ccl- 
“ lars,  shops,  and  rooms  used  for  keeping,  manufacturing,  or 
“ selling  tobacco  arc  to  be  entered  at  the  Inland  Office.  But  no 
“ other  part  of  the  house  is  liable  to  be  searched  without  a war- 
“ rant  and  a constable,  which  warrant  is  not  to  be  granted  wilh- 
“ out  an  affidavit  of  the  cause  of  suspicion.  The  practice  of  the 
“ Customs  is  now  stronger;  they  can  enter  with  a writ  of  assistance 
“ without  any  affidavit.— But  wby  all  this  solicitude  in  behalf  of 
“ fraud  (1)?” 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a slight  but  I hope  a dear  out- 
line of  the  ministerial  measure.  It  might  not  be  free  from  all 
objections,  especially  in  its  details,  but  it  seemed  to  afford  at  the 
very  least,  a solid  foundation  for  subsequent  improvements.  To 
the  country  gentleman,  the  abolition  of  the  land-tax  was  clearly 
a great  boon.  To  the  merchant  importer,  the  turning  of  the  duties 
on  importation  into  duties  on  consumption  was  undoubtedly  no 
less  a benefit.  The  working  classes  were  not  at  all  concerned  in 
the  question,  since  the  retailers  already  sold  tobacco  at  the  rate  of 
duty  paid.  Thus,  then,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say,  with  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  that  “ in  all  countries,  excises  of  every  kind 
“ arc  looked  on  as  badges  of  slavery  (2),”  we  shall  rather  join 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  finance  of  later  times  in  approving 
the  main  principles  and  objects  of  Walpole’s  scheme  (3). 


(!)  Walpoles  speech  is  fl?on  at  lentil,  and  (2)  Pari.  Hist.  sol.  till.  p.  ISM. 

from  original  notes,  iu  Co&e's  Memoirs,  p.  388—  (3)  See  especially  smith  s Wealth  of  Nations. 

3W.  It  began  at  nearly  one  o'clock,  ami  occupied  »ol.  ill.  p a.**.  ed.  I78t.  and  Sinclair  » History  ol 
two  hour*  and  a quarter  Mr.  Uelafaye  to  Earl  the  Keveoue,  part  Ui.  p.  18. 

Waldcgrave,  March  11.  1733. 
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Far  different  was  the  language  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  In 
answer  to  the  eomplaint  of  previous  misinterpretation,  Sir  John 
Barnard  declared  it  “ such  a scheme  as  cannot,  even  by  malice 
“ itself,  be  represented  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is ! ” Pultcney  as- 
sailed it  with  raillery.  “It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Sir  Ephraim 
“ Mammon  in  the  Alchemist : he  was  gulled  out  of  his  money  by 
“fine  promises;  he  was  promised  the  philosopher’s  stone,  by 
“ which  he  was  to  get  mountains  of  gold,  and  every  thing  else  he 
“ could  desire,  but  all  ended  at  last  in  some  little  charm  for  curing 
“ the  itch  !”  The  eloquence  of  Wyndham  was  more  solemn  : he 
thundered  against  corrupt  motives  and  impending  tyranny,  and 
evoked  the  shades  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  those  two  unworthy 
favourites  of  old  time.  “ But  what,”  ho  added,  “was  their  fate? 
“ They  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  their  master,  and  his  son,  as 
“ soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  look  off  both  their  heads!” — no 
obscure  allusion  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then 
present  under  the  gallery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Walpole  was  ably  supported  by  Sir  Philip 
Yorke  the  Attorney-General,  w ho  had  already  several  times  shone 
in  debate,  and  was  gradually  rising  into  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
and  statesmen  that  this  country  can  boast.  He  had  also  the  unex- 
pected aid  of  Sir  Joseph  Jckyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  a very  indif- 
ferent speaker,  and  somewhat  open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and 
deportment,  but  a man  of  the  highest  benevolence  and  probity. 
Pope  has  summed  up  his  character  as  oue  “who  never  changed 
“ his  principle  or  wig.”  In  his  opinions,  he  had  that  sort  of 
wavering  temper  which  is  sometimes  applauded  as  independence, 
sometimes  censured  as  indecision,  which  inclined  him  alternately 
to  each  side,  and  which  made  his  vote  on  any  impending  ques- 
tion utterly  uncertain.  In  this  case,  he  protested  that  he  had 
come  to  the  House  undetermined,  but  been  convinced  by  the  pow- 
erful arguments  of  Walpole,  and  he  accordingly  rose  to  speak  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  (1). 

But  whichever  might  be  thought  the  most  eloquent  or  the  most 
reasonable,  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  most  popular 
side.  During  the  debate,  the  doors  were  beset  by  immense  mul- 
titudes, all  clamorous  against  the  new'  measure,  and  convened  part- 
ly, perhaps,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  (2),  but  still  more  by 
their  own  belief  that  some  dreadful  evil  was  designed  them.  To 
this  concourse  Sir  Robert  referred  in  his  reply  : — “Gentlemen 
“ may  give  them  what  name  they  think  fit ; it  may  be  said  they 
“ came  hither  as  humble  supplicants,  but  1 know  whom  the  law 
“calls  sturdy  beggars,” — a most  unguarded  expression!  For 

(I)  Lord  Harrington  lo  Lord  E«#ex.  March  IB.  “ Iho  beadle*  in  Ihc  most  unprecedented  manner 
1733.  Sc«  Appendix.  ••  Till*  1 am  certain  of.  bccouse  I have  now  oue  of 

(t)  “To  my  certain  knowledge  tome  tery  odd  *•  tho«o  letter*  In  tuy  pocket."  Walpole’* Speech 
“ method*  were  used  to  bring  »ncb  multitude*  in  reply. 

•*  hither  : circular  letter*  were  wrote  and  sent  by 
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though  the  Minister  meant  it  only  to  denote  their  fierce  and  for- 
midable clamours,  yet  it  was  ever  afterwards  flung  in  his  teeth  as 
though  he  had  wished  to  insult  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  debar 
their  right  of  petition;  and  the  phrase  immediately  became  the 
war-whoop  of  the  opponents  to  the  bill. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  thirteen  hours’  debate, 
the  House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be,  for  the 
measure  266,  against  it  205  ; — a victory,  indeed,  for  the  Minister, 
but  a large  and  most  alarming  increase  of  the  usual  minority 
against  him.  As  Sir  Robert  went  out  to  his  carriage  some  of  the 
“ sturdy  beggars,”  highly  exasperated,  seized  him  by  the  cloak, 
and  might  have  done  him  some  injury,  had  not  Mr.  Pelham  inter- 
posed (I). 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  reporting  the  resolutions  carried  in 
Committee,  the  debate  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  Opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard  made  a most  able  practical 
speech;  and  Pulteney’s  was  distinguished  at  least  by  the  former 
quality.  “It  is  well  known,”  said  he,  “ that  every  one  of  the  pub- 
“ lie  offices  have  already  so  many  boroughs  or  corporations  which 
“ they  look  on  as  their  properties.  There  are  some  boroughs 
“ which  may  he  called  Treasury  boroughs ; there  are  others  which 
“ may  be  called  Admiralty  boroughs;  in  short,  it  may  be  said  that 
“ nearly  all  the  towns  upon  the  sea-coast  are  already  seized  on, 
“ and,  in  a manner,  taken  prisoners  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown ; 
“ in  most  of  them  they  have  so  great  an  influence,  that  none  can 
“ be  chosen  members  of  Parliament  but  such  as  they  are  pleased 
“ to  recommend.  But  as  the  customs  arc  confined  to  our  sea  ports, 
“ as  they  cannot  travel  far  from  the  coast,  therefore  this  scheme 
“ seems  to  be  contrived  in  order  to  extend  the  laws  of  excise,  and 
“ thereby  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  all  the  inland 
“ towns  and  corporations  in  England.  This  seems  plainly  to  be 
“ the  chief  design  of  the  scheme  now  under  our  consideration,  and 
“ if  it  succeeds, — which  God  forbid  it  should, — I do  not  know  but 
“ some  of  us  may  live  to  see  some  vain  over-grown  minister  of 
“ slate,  driving  along  the  streets  with  six  members  of  Parliament 
“behind  his  coach!”  However,  in  spite  of  such  judicious  pre- 
dictions, the  resolutions  were  carried  by  the  same  majority  as  be- 
fore. Several  other  debates  and  divisions  ensued  before  the  Bill 
came  to  a second  reading,  but  the  majority  in  these  gradually 
dwindled  from  sixty  to  sixteen. 

During  this  time,  also,  the  popular  ferment  grew  higher  and 
higher.  Petitions  poured  in  from  scverallarge  towns.  The  Com- 
mon Council  of  London  indited  the  most  violent  of  all,  under  the 
guidance  of  Alderman  Barber,  a noted  Jacobite,  who  had  been 

(1)  An  erroneous  version  of  this  anecdote  In  quent  writers  bare  continued  lo  follow  the 
Coxe  s Walpole  is  corrected  by  him  self  in  his  Me-  former, 
moirs  of  Pelham  (rol.  I.  p.  10.);  yet  several  subse- 
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Swift’s  and  Qolingbrokc’s  printer,  and  was  now  Lord  Mayor.  The 
instructions  sent  by  different  places  to  their  representatives  to  op- 
pose the  Bill  weracollecled  and  published  together,  so  as  to  stir  and 
diffuse  the  flame;  and  the  Minister  was  pelted  by  innumerable 
other  pamphlets;  various  in  talent  but  all  equal  in  virulence. 
“ The  public,”  says  a contemporary,  “ was  so  heated  with  papers 
“ and  pamphlets,  that  matters  rose  next  toja  rebellion  (1).”  One 
or  two  extracts  will  show  the  prevailing  spirit: — “ I remember 
“ to  have  read  of  some  state,  wherein  it  was  the  custom  that  if  any 
“ one  should  propose  a new  law,  he  must  do  it  with  a rope  about 
“ his  neck,  that  in  case  it  were  judged  prejudicial,  he  might  very 
“ fairly  be  hanged  up  for  his  pains  without  further  ceremony. 
“ I heartily  wish  that  law  had  been  in  force  amongst-us  (2).”  — 
“ Philip  the  Second  having  a mind  to  settle  the  inquisition  in 
“ the  seventeen  Provinces,  as  he  already  had  in  Spain,  gave  Car- 
“ dinal Gran velle  orders  to  establish  that  bloody  tribunal  there; 
“ and  the  people  making  some  resistance  against  it,  the  Cardinal 
“ was  guilty  of  such  inhuman  oppression,  that  the  people  rose  as 
“ one  man  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
“ Counts  Egraont  and  Horn  (to  whom  the  Cardinal  gave  the 
“ name  of  gukcx  or  Sturdy  Beggars),  and  they,  with  seas  of  blood, 
“ infinite  expense,  and  consummate  bravery,  drove  out  their  op- 
“ pressors  (3).” 

The  storm  thus  thickening  around  the  Court,  Queen  Caroline  ap- 
plied in  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Scarborough,  as  to  the  King’s  per- 
sonal friend,  for  his  advice.  His  answer  was,  that  the  Bill  roust 
be  relinquished.  “ I will  answer  for  my  regiment,”  he  added, 
“ against  the  Pretender,  but  not  against  the  opposers  of  the  Ex- 
“ rise.”  Tears  came  into  the  Queen’s  eyes.  “ Then,”  said  she, 
“ w'c  must  drop  it  (4) ! ” 

Sir  Robert,  on  his  part,  summoned  a meeting  of  his  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  requested  their  opinion.  The  gene- 
ral sentiment  amongst  them  was  still  to  persevere.  It  was  urged 
that  all  taxes  were  obnoxious,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
supplies  if  mobs  were  to  control  the  legislature  in  the  manner  of 
raising  them.  Sir  Robert,  having  heard  every  one  Grst,  declared 
how  conscious  he  felt  of  having  meant  well;  but  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent inflamed  temper  of  the  people,  the  act  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  without  an  armed  force ; and  that  he  would  never  be 
the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood  (5) ! 

The  voice  of  moderation  having  thus  prevailed,  when,  on  the  1 1 th 
of  April,  there  came  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 

(1)  Tlndal’a  Hist.  toI.  vltl.  p.  171.  (*)  Maty’s  Life  of  Chesterfield,  p.  1*4. 

(!)  The  Vintner  and  Tobacconist's  Advocate.  (5)  This  mooting  is  recorded  by  the  respect* hit 
p.  |.  authority  of  Mr.  While,  M.  V.  for  Retford,  a sup- 

(3)  A Word  to  the  Freeholders  and  Burgesses  of  porter  of  Sir  Robert.  (Coxe’s  Walpole,  rol.  I, 
Great  Rrltetn.  p.  49.  On  the  Belgian  confederates  p.  *04.) 
nick-named  Le*  Gueux,  see  Dc  Tbou’s  History, 
lib.  X\.  TOl.  T.  p.  !1«  Od.  IT**, 
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Walpole  rose,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  two 
months;  and  thus  the  whole  measure  was  dropped.  The  Opposi- 
sition  were  scarcely  satisGcd  with  this  hard-won  victory,  and 
wished  to  reject  the  Bill  with  the  brand  of  their  aversion  upon  it; 
but  the  general  sense  of  the  House  was  so  evidently  against  the 
suggestion,  that  it  was  not  pressed,  nor  even  openly  proposed. 
Throughout  England,  however,  the  news  was  hailed  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  celebrated  with  national  rejoicings.  The  Monu- 
ment was  illuminated  in  London ; bonfires  Without  number  blazed 
through  the  country;  the  Minister  was,  in  many  places,  burnt  in 
effigy  amidst  loud  acclamations  of  the  mob  ; any  of  his  friends  that 
came  in  their  way  were  roughly  handled ; and  cockades  were  ea- 
gerly assumed  with  the  inscription  liberty,  property,  and  no  excise  ! 
But  amidst  the  general  joy  their  ill-humour  against  the  Minister 
gradually  evaporated,  or  rather  spent  itself  by  its  own  force : and 
their  loyalty  was  immediately  afterwards  confirmed  and  quickened 
by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Princess  Anne,  the  King’s 
eldest  daughter,  was  espoused  to  the  young  prince  of  Orange. 
Walpole  congratulated  himself  on  this  new  turn  given  to  the  public 
feeling,  and  determined  to  run  no  risk  of  stirring  it  once  more 
against  him.  It  was  indeed  his  favourite  maxim  at  all  times,  as 
his  son  assures  us,  qoieta  ne  moveas — a maxim  bad  under  a bad 
constitution,  but  surely  good  under  a good  one — a maxim  to  be 
shunned  at  Milan,  to  be  followed  in  London.  When,  in  the  next 
session,  Pulteney  insinuated  that  the  Excise  scheme  was  to  be  re- 
vived, “ As  to  the  wicked  scheme,”  said  Walpole,  “ as  the  honour - 
“ able  gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  persuade 
“ us  is  not  yet  laid  aside,  I,  for  my  own  part,  can  assure  this 
“ House  I am  not  so  mad  as  ever  again  to  engage  in  any  thing  that 
looks  like  an  excise,  though,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  1 still 
“ think  it  was  a scheme  that  would  have  tended  very  much  to  the 
«*  interests  of  the  nation  (1).”  It  is  very  remarkable,  however, 
that,  after  his  time,  some  of  the  least  popular  clauses  of  the  Ex- 
cise scheme  were  enacted,  and  that  there  was  no  renewal  of 
clamour,  because  there  was  a change  of  title.  So  little  do  things 
■weigh  with  the  multitude,  and  names  so  much ! 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  in  relinquishing,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  never  renew,  his  scheme,  though  it  has  uot  escaped  censure 
in  present  times  (2),  seems,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of 
praise.  It  is  true  that  he  might  still  possess  the  power  to  carry 
the  Bill  by  a small  majority.  It  is  true  that  the  Bill  would  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  people.  But  to  strive  for  the  people’s  good 
in  the  very  face  of  all  their  wishes  and  opinions,  is  a policy  doubt- 
ful even  in  despotic  governments,  but  subversive  of  a free  one. — 


(1)  Pari.  Hist.  yoI.  ix.  p.  23».  An  attempt  w as  but  it  scents  to  hare  only  succeeded  in  London, 
made  that  year  to  celebrate  the  anniverkary  o f Sec  lioyer  * Polll.  Slate,  vol.  xlrii.  p.  437.  i 

the  nth  of  April,  with  £re«h  bonflrcuand  rejoicings,  (i)  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  civil,  p.  !«. 
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The  next  step  of  Walpole,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  ap- 
proved. It  was  to  seek  out,  and  to  punish,  the  murmurs  in  his 
own  Cabinet.  Surely,  having  yielded  to  the  repugnance  of  the  na- 
tion, Walpole  might  have  forgiven  the  repugnance  of  his  colleagues. 
Was  it  just  that  vengeance  should  survive  when  the  scheme  itself 
had  fallen  •,  or  was  it  wise  to  thrust  out  statesmen  into  opposition, 
with  the  popular  words  no  excise  inscribed  upon  their  banners? 

Walpole  found  that  a knot  of  powerful  peers,  holding  offices 
under  the  Crown,  had,  some  whispered,  others  openly  avowed, 
their  dislike  to  the  Excise  Bill.  At  their  head  was  Chesterfield, 
who  had  greatly  risen  in  public  favour,  from  the  skill  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Dutch  negotiations.  “ I shall  come  over,”  he  writes 
from  the  Hague,  “ well  prepared  to  suffer  with  patience,  for  I am 
“ now  in  the  school  of  patience,  here ; and  I find  treating  with 
**  about  two  hundred  sovereigns  of  different  tempers  and  profes- 
“ sions,  is  as  laborious  as  treating  with  one  fine  woman,  who  is  at 
“least  of  two  hundred  minds  in  one  day  (1)!”  On  his  return, 
Chesterfield  became  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in  Par- 
liament, a frequent  and  admired  speaker ; but  did  not  display  all 
the  patience  he  had  promised,  whon  lie  found  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  monopolised  by  Walpole.  The  excise  scheme  appeared 
a favourable  opportunity  for  Chesterfield  to  claim  a share.  His 
three  brothers  in  the  House  of  Commons  voted  against  the  Bill,  and 
some  sarcasms  upon  it  were  ascribed  to  himself.  Yet  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  by  the  public  that  the  Minister  would  scarcely 
choose  to  dismiss  abruptly  a man  of  so  much  ability  and  influence; 
and  it  was  even  doubted,  whether  the  King’s  confidence  in  Wal- 
pole still  stood  unimpaired.  The  public  was  soon  undeceived. 
The  Bill  had  been  dropped  on  the  1 1 th  of  April ; on  the  1 3th,  as 
Chesterfield  was  going  up  the  great  staircase  of  St.  James’s  Palace, 
he  was  stopped  by  an  attendant,  and  summoned  home  to  surrender 
the  White  Staff  (2).  At  the  same  time  were  dismissed,  as  being 
leagued  with  him,  Lord  Clinton,  a Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners,  and  three 
northern  peers,  who  enjoyed  lucrative  sinecures  in  Scotland,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair.  Nay, 
more ; the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  holding  not  offices 
in  the  Court,  but  commissions  in  the  army,  were  deprived  of  their 
regiments  on  no  other  ground,  and  by  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of 
the  prerogative.  Thus  was  the  King’s  unabated  regard  for  his 
minister  declared;  but  thus  also  was  the  Opposition  most  strongly 
reinforced,  and  a new  and  real  grievance  afforded  for  their  decla- 
mations. 

To  stem  in  some  degree  the  formidable  attacks  that  might  now 
be  expected  in  the  Upper  House,  Walpole  determined  to  send 


(I)  Lord  Chestcrflrld  to  Dr.  Arbulbnol.  April  JO. 
mi  r trout  Dr.  Huuior'i  MS.  toUgaiou. 


(1)  Maty-*  Lite,  |>  US- 
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there  two  of  his  most  eminent  commoners,  the  Attorney  and  the 
Solicitor  General.  The  former  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  with 
the  title  of  Hardwicke ; the  latter,  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title 
of  Talbot.  Of  Lord  Hardwicke  1 shall  have  often  to  speak  hereaf- 
ter. Lord  Talbot  is  less  conspicuous  in  history,  only  because  he 
was  more  brief  in  life;  he  died,  but  three  years  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two ; and,  even  amidst  the  strife  of  parlies,  was  uni- 
versally lamented  as  a man  of  the  highest  legal  talents,  of  irre- 
proachable character,  and  most  winning  gentleness  of  manners. 

The  year  1733  is  also  remarkable  for  the  kindling  of  a new  war, 
in  which,  however,  England  took  no  part,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
a slight  sketch  will  be  sufficient  for  my  object.  Augustus  the  Se- 
cond, King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  having  died  in  Fe- 
bruary, his  kingdom  was  immediately  exposed  to  the  usual  evils 
of  an  elective  monarchy.  One  faction  called  to  the  throne  King 
Stanislaus,  who  had  already  reigned  over  them;  another  pro- 
claimed Augustus,  son  of  the  late  sovereign.  The  former  was 
supported  by  his  son-in-law  the  King  of  France,  the  other  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  and  the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia.  Stanislaus  set 
out  from  France  in  disguise,  attended  only  by  a single  officer,  and, 
after  a series  of  romantic  adventures,  arrived  safe  at  Warsaw,  and 
was  again  hailed  the  rightful  King  of  Poland.  He  had  certainly 
on  his  side  the  greater  part  of  the  nation ; but  a large  Russian 
army  entering  Lithuania  carried  every  thing  in  favour  of  his  rival. 
Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Dantzick,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  the  Russian  and  Saxon  troops,  and  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape  with  great  difficulty,  while  the  remainder  of 
Poland  submitting  to  the  conqueror  proclaimed  King  Augustus 
the  Third. 

The  Emperor  had  been  withheld  from  taking  any  direct  part  in 
this  struggle  by  the  remonstrances  of  Walpole ; but,  in  spite  of  that 
prudent  and  pacific  minister,  he  had  so  warmly,  though  indirectly, 
befriended  Augustus,  as  to  become  involved  in  a war  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
(the  King  I need  scarcely  mention)  was  to  obtain  a crown  for  her 
son,  Don  Carlos.  This  young  Prince  was  already  Duke  of  Parma, 
having  been  brought  over  two  years  before,  witn  the  convoy  of  an 
English  lleet,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Duke ; and  though  his  acces- 
sion was  for  some  months  delayed  by  the  Duchess-Dowager  decla- 
ring herself  to  be  pregnant,  she  at  length  admitted  her  hopes  to  be 
groundless,  and  Don  Carlos  was  installed  (1).  It  was  now  con- 
templated by  the  Spanish  Court  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making 
him  King  of  Naples;  and  Fleury  having  been  reluctantly  drawn 
into  hostilities,  was  induced  to  co-operate  in  this  design. 

Spain  and  France,  thus  agreed,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 


(i)  See  coyer t P0UI..S1410,  rol.  mi.  pp.  321.  and  W7.  The  Englith  Admiral  wu  Sir  Chariot  Wager. 
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King  of  Sardinia  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  promising  it  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna;  and  their  united  armies,  suddenly  bursting  into 
the  Milanese,  overran  the  whole  of  Austrian  Lombardy  (1). 
Charles,  on  his  part,  found  himself  almost  without  allies.  Russia, 
having  secured  her  own  objects,  quietly  withdrew  from  the  quar- 
rel. Denmark  was  insignificant ; Holland  timorous ; and  the  Go- 
vernment of  England,  embarrassed  by  the  approach  of  a general 
election,  was  less  than  ever  inclined  to  plunge  into  foreign  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  campaign  of  1734 
was  any  thing  but  favourable  to  Charles,  cither  in 
Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  At  the  battle  of  La  Crocetta,  near  Parma, 
the  Austrians  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  their  commander. 
Count  Mercy.  A Spanish  army  assembling  in  Tuscany,  under  the 
Duke  de  Montcmar,  marched  with  Don  Carlos  to  the  conquest  of 
JNaplcs,  where  the  Imperial  troops  were  too  few  for  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  where  the  natives,  as  usual,  remained  passive  iu  the 
struggle.  Montemar  entered  the  capital  without  striking  a blow, 
and  afterwards  completed  his  conquest  by  a victory  at  Bitonto, 
near  Bari.  Capua  and  Gaeta,  into  which  the  best  Austrian  troops 
had  thrown  themselves,  surrendered  to  him  after  a protracted 
siege ; Sicily,  almost  without  opposition,  yielded  to  his  arms,  and 
the  young  Spanish  Prince  was  crowned  King,  under  the  title  or 
Charles  the  Third — the  same  with  which,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, in  1759,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spaiu  (2). 

On  the  Rhine,  the  Emperor  had  called  from  his  retirement,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  army,  that  great  General  who  had  already 
humbled  France  and  rivalled  Marlborough.  But  even  the  genius 
of  Eugene  could  not  cope  with  the  superior  numbers  opposed  to 
him.  He  saw  the  French,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  invest  and  attack  Philipsburg  without  being  able 
to  make  an  effort  for  its  relief.  The  siege  was  still  proceeding 
when  the  French  sustained  a loss  which  the  gain  of  no  fortress  could 
compensate, — their  illustrious  commander,  Berwick,  was  killed  hy 
a cannon-ball.  He  died  at  nearly  the  same  place,  and  iu  nearly 
the  same  manner,  as  the  instructor  in  arms  of  his  father,  Marshal 
Turenne.  ‘‘I  have  seen  at  a distance,”  says  Montesquieu,  “in 
“ the  works  of  Plutarch,  what  great  men  were,  in  Marshal  Ber- 
“ wick  I have  seen  what  they  are!”  He  left,  indeed,  behind  him 
a most  brilliant  military  reputation ; and  though  his  whole  career 
was  passed  in  the  service  of  Frauce,  yet  may  England,  as  bis  birth- 
place, and  as  his  father’s  kingdom,  claim  some  share  of  his  glory 
as  hers,  and  while  she  deplores  the  defeat  of  her  arms  at  Almanza, 
proudly  remember  that  the  blow  was  struck  by  an  English  hand ! 

(I)  Mur* tori.  Annul,  dilal.  TOl.  111.  p.  189.  “ (II  Ilallani.  cd  ancho  molta  TcrtMcll  »l  *rnil*- 

(*)  Dunuirl.  Annal.  dilal.  rol.  xi).  pp.  SO&-JOO.  rono  nod  escrcllo  Spagnuolo.  see  al»o  Lanipu 
Ho  adds,  ••  Fra  land  aoldati  laUI  prleionierl  not  Rase  Cement,  tel  11.  Pl>.  •*—**•■ 

’•  Reml  di  Napoli  e Media,  la  maapiur  parte  do 
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Berwick  was  <>4  at  the  period  of  his  death . Of  late  years  he  had 
wholly  detached  himself  from  the  interest  of  his  brother,  the  Pre- 
tender, who,  so  early  as  1715,  had  been  weak  enough  to  treat  him 
with  coldness  and  suspicion  (1).  In  1727  he  had  even  hinted  to 
the  English  ambassador  his  wish  to  visit  England  and  pay  his  re- 
spects to  George  the  First  (2),  but  the  visit  was  never  paid.  Hcal- 
ways  remained,  however,  Ihe  w7arm  friend  and  patron  of  the  exiled 
Irishmen  who  had  entered  the  French  service.  Once  it  is  record- 
ed of  him,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  become  weary  of  his 
applications  for  his  countrymen,  and  saying,  “ I have  more  trou- 
‘ ‘ ble  with  that  Irish  Legion  than  with  all  the  armies  of  France ! ” — 
“ Sir,”  immediately  answered  Berwick,  “ your  enemies  make  the 
“ very  same  complaint  (3).” 

Berw  ick  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  the  Marquis  d’Asfeld, 
the  same  who  bad  formerly  served  under  him  in  Spain,  and  had 
there  displayed  two  qualities  not  often  found  together,  great  cou- 
rage and  great  cruelty  (4).  Philipsburg  was  taken ; but  the  skill 
of  Eugene  curbed  any  further  progress,  and  he  ended  the  cam- 
paign in  safety  at  last,  if  not  in  triumph.  This  wasalmosl  his  last 
military  service  = he  died  at  Vienna  two  years  afterwards,  full  of 
years  and  of  honours  (5). 

The  state  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  “ lamentable  and  calami- 
“ lous  situation,”  for  so  it  was  termed,  “of  England  (6),”  were 
a fruitful  theme  of  declamation  when  Parliament  again  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 1734.  It  was  the  last  session  under  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the 
patriots  accordingly  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  popular  favour, 
and  to  heap  imputations  upon  their  adversaries.  From  external 
policy  they  passed  to  events  at  home ; they  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
clamours  about  the  Excise,  and  justly  inveighed  against  the  tyran- 
nical dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their 
regiments.  It  was  in  allusion  to  them  that  Lord  Morpeth,  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  brought  forward  a molion  “ For  the 
“ better  securing  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  officers,  not  above 
“ the  rank  of  Colonels,  from  being  removed  unless  by  a Court 
“ Martial  or  by  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.”  A 
warm  debate  ensued,  maintained  with  especial  ability  by  Pullcney. 
“ We  know,”  said  he,  “ that  the  late  King  William  was  once  ap- 
“ plied  to  by  some  of  his  ministers  to  remove  an  officer  of  his  army 
“ because  of  a vote  he  had  given  in  this  House,  but  that  Prince, 
“ like  a great  and  wise  King,  answered : — I suppose  the  gentleman 
“.  voted  according  to  what  appeared  to  him  just  and  right  at  that 


(1)  Appendix,  to).  It. 

(i)  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Duke  of  Nowcaslle, 
April  $8.  17X7.  Coxes  Lord  Walpole  of  W oi- 
ler ton. 

(3)  See  Wolfe  Tone  * Life,  toI.  ii.  p.  574.  Ame- 
rican ed. 

(4)  San  Pholipe  Content,  vol.  I.  p.  M6. 

i (5)  “ When  Prince  Eugene's  aom&ti  went  Into 


“ his  chamber  lbi«  morning,  they  found  him  ex- 
“ lingo  Isbod  In  hi*  bed  like  a taper.  He  dined 
“ yesterday  a*  usual,  and  played  card*  at  night 
•*  with  hi*  ordinary  company.”  Mr.  Robinson  to 
Lord  Harrington,  Aprils!.  1787.  Com’*  House  of 
Aostria. 

(6)  pullcney*  Speech,  January  J3. 17W. 
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“ lime ; I know  him  to  be  a brave  and  a good  officer,  and  one  who 
“ has  always  done  his  duty  in  his  military  capacity ; I have  no- 
“ thing  to  do  with  his  behaviour  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  will 
“ not  remove  him  from  his  command  in  the  army. — His  late  Ma- 
“ jesly  was  so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  what  is  now  proposed, 
“ that  he  approved  of  a bill  of  this  very  nature ; the  bill  was  ac- 
“ tually  drawn  up,  and  was  to  have  been  brought  into  the  other 
“ House  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  .•  this  I know  to  be  true.  I 
“ do  not  know  how  it  was  prevented,  but  I know  that  his  late 
“ Majesty  cheerfully  gave  his  consent  for  the  bringing  it  into 
“ Parliament  (1).”  Yet  neither  the  eloquence  of  Pultcney  as  a 
speaker,  nor  his  authority  as  the  late  Secretary  at  War,  could 
prevail ; so  far  from  it  that  he  and  bis  party  thought  it  prudent  to 
shrink  from  a division. 

In  the  Lords,  a Bill  for  the  same  object  was  brought  in  by  Marl- 
borough, a great  name  on  all  questions,  but  especially  on  such  as 
this.  The  young  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  young  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  had  succeeded  to  llie  former  title,  according  to 
the  limitations  of  the  patent,  in  1733,  on  the  death  of  Marlbo- 
rough’s eldest  daughter.  Lady  Godolphin  (2).  A most  brilliant 
speech  for  the  Bill  was  made  by  Chesterfield,  and  “the  House,” 
says  a contemporary,  “ was  charmed  but  not  convinced  (3) ; for, 
“ on  dividing,  49  Peers  present  voted  for  the  motion,  but  78  against 
“ it.”  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  supported  the  ministry,  reflected 
with  much  severity  on  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s  want  of  service;  “it 
“ is  true,”  said  he,  ‘ • there  have  been  two  Lords  removed,  but  only 
“ one  soldier!  ” 

But  the  great  onset  of  the  patriots  was  made  for  tlie  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act,  a question  well  fitted  to  embarrass  the  Minister 
and  please  the  mob,  and  which  would  have  been  urged  at  an  ear- 
lier period  had  it  not  threatened  a breach  between  the  Tories  and 
the  Whigs  in  opposition.  Many  of  the  latter — Pultency  above  all 
— had  supported  the  Septennial  Act  in  1716,  and  were  unwilling 
to  incur  the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  now  demanding  its  repeal. 
The  skill  of  Bolingbrokc,  however,  discerned  the  value  of  this  topic 
as  an  engine  of  faction,  and  surmounted  every  obstacle  to  its  im- 
mediate application : he  urged  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  his 
party  to  persist ; he  used  his  own  influence  and  theirs  over  Pulte- 
ney,  and  at  length  prevailed.  In  fact,  though  Bolingbrokc  seldom 
comes  before  the  historian  at  this  period — though  his  persuasive 
voice  was  hushed  in  the  senate — though  his  powerful  pen  was 
veiled  beneath  another  name — yet  his  was  the  hand,  mighty  though 
unseen,  which  directed  all  the  secret  springs  of  Opposition,  and 

(1)  Pari.  Hist  toI.  lx.  p.  31 1.  old  Duchess  Sarah,  pointing  to  him  one  day.  “ in 

(?)  Coxe  s Marlborough,  toI.  rl.  p.  390.  The  " the  fox  that  has  stolen  my  goo*e!"  H.  Wal- 
young  Duke  afterwards  Joined  the  Court  party  at  pole's  Works,  vol.  l».  p.  SIS. 
the  perwaxion  o(  Henry  Fox.  *•  There,"  said  the  (3)  Tlndal’s  Hist.  toI.  riik  p.  2*3. 
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moved  the  political  poppets  to  his  will.  Nor  let  us  condemn  them. 
So  eloquent  his  language,  that  it  almost  wins  us  to  his  sentiments. 
When  he  thunders  against  “ all  standing  armies,  for  whatsoever 
“ purpose  instituted,  or  in  whatsoever  habit  clothed — those  casuists 
“ in  red  who,  having  swords  by  their  sides,  are  able  at  once  to  ent 
“ those  Gordian  knots  which  others  must  untie  by  degrees  (1)” — 
who  would  still  remember  the  necessity  of  national  defence?  Or 
who  would  suspect  the  many  frailties  of  one  who  declares  “ no  life 
“ should  admit  the  abuse  of  pleasures ; the  least  arc  consistent  with 
“ a constant  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  the  greatest  arise  from 
“ it  (2)!” 

The  attack  on  the  Septennial  Act  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  March, 
being  moved  by  Mr.  Bromley,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
Queen  Anne,  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  The  Whigs, 
in  general,  shrunk  from  speaking  on  this  question,  and  even  Pul- 
teney  was  short  and  embarrassed.  But  the  harangue  of  Wyndham 
was  applauded,  and  not  undeservedly,  as  a masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence and  energy,  and  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  splendid  re- 
ply of  Walpole  which  concluded  the  debate.  1 shall  not  weary  the 
reader  with  any  quotation  of  arguments  which  he  may  still  so  of  - 
ten hear  re-echoed  from  the  hustings  or  the  House ; I shaU  merely 
observe,  that  a large  minority  (184  against  247)  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  and  that  Walpole,  stung  by  the  many  taunts  and 
insinuations  thrown  out  against  him,  retorted  in  his  speech  with 
infinite  spirit  and  readiness ; and  denounced  Bolingbrokc,  in  no 
very  covert  terms,  as  the  real  head  of  the  faction  leagued  against 
him.  “ When  gentlemen  talk  so  much  of  wicked  ministers— do- 
“ mincer ing  ministers— ministers  pluming  themselves  in  defiances 
“ — ministers  abandoned  by  all  sense  of  virtue  or  honour — other 
“ gentlemen  may,  I am  sure,  with  equal  right,  and  1 think  more 
“justly,  speak  of  anti-ministers  and  mock-patriots,  who  never 
“ had  either  virtue  or  honour,  and  are  actuated  only  by  motives 

“ of  envy  and  resentment Let  me,  loo,  suppose  an  anti- 

“ minister  who  thinks  himself  a person  of  so  great  and  exten- 
“ si vc  parts,  and  so  many  eminent  qualifications,  that  he  looks 
“upon  himself  as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  capable  to 
“ conduct  the  public  affairs,  and  therefore  christening  every  oilier 
“gentleman  who  has  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  the  name 
“ of  Blunderer!  Suppose  this  line  gentleman  lucky  enough  to 
“ have  gained  over  to  his  party  some  persons  really  of  fine  parts, 
“ of  ancient  families,  and  of  great  fortunes ; and  others  of  des- 
“perate  views,  arising  from  disappointed  and  malicious  hearts  ; 
“ all  these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  their  political  behaviour, 
“ moved  by  him,  and  by  him  solely,  all  they  say,  cither  in  private 
“ or  public,  being  only  a repetition  of  the  words  he  has  put  into 


(I)  Oldcastlo*  Remark*  on  the  liutory  ot  England  Letter  t (*)  On  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism 
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“ their  months,  and  a spitting  out  that  venom  which  he  has  in* 
“ fused  into  them ; and  yet  we  may  suppose  this  leader  not  really 
“ liked  by  any,  even  of  those  who  so  blindly  follow  him,  and 
“ hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  w ill  suppose  this  anti- 
“ minister  to  be  in  a country  where  he  really  ought  not  to  be, 
“and  where  he  could  not  have  been  but  by  the  effect  of  too 
“ much  goodness  and  mercy,  yet  endeavouring,  with  all  his  might 
“ and  all  his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain  from  whence  that  mercy 
“ flowed.  In  that  country,  suppose  him  continually  contracting 
“ friendships  and  familiarities  with  the  ambassadors  of  those  Princes 
“ who,  at  the  time,  happen  to  be  most  at  enmity  with  his  own; 
“and  if,  at  any  time,  it  should  happen  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
“ any  of  those  foreign  ministers  to  have  a secret  revealed  to  them, 
“which  might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  native  country,  sup- 
“ pose  this  foreign  minister  applying  to  him,  and  he  answering, 
“ I will  get  it  you;  tell  me  but  what  you  want,  1 will  endeavour 
“ to  procure  it  for  you;  upon  this  he  puts  a speech  or  two  in 
“ the  mouth  of  some  of  his  creatures,  or  new  converts,  and 

“ what  he  wants  is  moved  for  in  Parliament Let  us  farther 

“ suppose  this  anti-minister  to  have  travelled,  and  at  every  Court 
“ where  he  was  thinking  himself  the  greatest  minister,  and 
“ making  it  his  trade  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  every  Court  where 
“ he  had  before  been,  void  of  all  faith  or  honour,  and  betraying 
“every  master  he  ever  served!”  — How  must  Pulteney  and 
Wyndham  have  quailed  before  this  terrible  invective!  How  must 
it  have  wrung  the  haughty  soul  of  St.  John! 

These  Parliamentary  skirmishes  were  the  precursors  of  the 
great  Electoral  battle.  It  was  fought,  in  little  more  than  a month 
afterwards,  with  the  utmost  acrimony  on  both  sides.  Sir  Robert 
himself  made  great  exertions,  and  is  said,  on  very  good  autho- 
rity (his  friend  Mr.  Etough’s),  to  have  spent  no  less  than  60,000/. 
from  his  private  fortune,  which  by  this  time  had  far  outgrown 
its  original  bounds  of  2000/.  a year.  Still  more  active,  if  pos- 
sible, were  the  Opposition;  they  felt  sanguine  of  a majority  in 
their  favour,  while  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  his 
former  numbers.  Neither  party  succeeded  altogether  to  their 
wish ; a majority  was  obtained  for  the  Minister,  but  by  no  means 
so  large  as  at  the  last  election.  He  still  maintained  his  popula- 
rity in  many  places,  his  influence  in  many  others;  but  the  tide 
was  every  where  upon  the  ebb,  and  in  several  counties  flowed 
against  him.  The  Excise  scheme  still  rankled  in  many  minds; 
the  standing  army,  or  the  Septennial  Act,  served  likewise  for  a 
popular  cry ; and  the  peace  of  England,  while  all  was  war  upon 
the  Continent,  instead  of  being  hailed  with  praise,  was  branded 
as  * ‘ tame  tranquillity ; ” as  an  infamous  dereliction  of  our  old  allies. 
In  Scotland,  Walpole’s  chief  manager.  Lord  Isla,  had  become  dis- 
liked, and  several,  even  of  the  Whigs,  joined  in  a complaint  of 
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undue  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Sixteen  Peers.  “ On  the 
“ whole,”  writes  Newcastle,  “ our  Parliament  is,  I think,  a good 
“ one ; but  by  no  means  such  a one  as  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert 
“ imagine.  It  will  require  great  care,  attention,  and  management, 
“ to  set  out  right,  and  to  keep  people  in  good  humour  (1).’’ 

nss.  Tct  w^en  new  parliament  met,  in  January,  1735, 
it  appeared  that  the  majority,  though  smaller,  was 
quite  as  sure  and  steady  as  before ; and  the  Opposition,  after  a few 
trials,  lost  hope  and  courage,  and  for  a while  again  flagged  in  their 
exertions.  The  chief  sign  of  their  despondency,  at  this  period, 
was  the  resolution  of  Bolingbroke  to  withdraw  from  England— a 
resolution  which  Mr.  Coxe,  without  any  proof,  and,  as  I think, 
without  any  probability,  ascribes  to  the  philippic  of  Walpole  (2). 
The  speech  of  the  Minister,  be  it  observed,  was  delivered  a year 
before  the  departure  of  his  rival.  But  the  fiery  and  restless  spirit 
of  St.  John  had  long  pined  at  playing  an  inferior  part— at  being 
shut  out  from  the  great  Parliamentary  arena— at  merely  writing 
where  he  should  have  spoken,  and  advising  what  he  ought  to  have 
achieved.  Till  lately  he  had  been  buoyed  up  with  visions  of  vic- 
tory, and.  was  willing  to  labour  and  to  bear;  but  now  the  result 
of  the  general  election  dashed  his  hopes  from  the  people,  while  the 
retirement  of  Lady  Suffolk,  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  destroyed 
his  expectations  from  the  Court.  Under  these  circumstances, 
veiling  his  mortification  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  he  sought 
the  delicious  retreat  of  Chantcloup,  in  Touraine  (3),  and  the  en- 
joyment of  literary  leisure.  “My  part  is  over,”  said  he,  “and 
“ he  who  remains  on  the  stage  after  his  part  is  over  deserves  to 

“ be  hissed  off. I thought  it  my  duty  not  to  decline  the  serv  ice 

' ‘ of  ray  party  till  the  party  itself  either  succeeded  or  despaired  of 
“ success.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  me,  that  I have  fulfilled  this  duty, 
“ and  had  my  share  in  the  last  struggle  that  will  be  made,  perhaps, 

“ to  preserve  a Constitution  which  is  almost  destroyed I fear 

“ nothing  from  those  I have  opposed ; I ask  nothing  from  those  I 
“ have  served  (4).” 

Yet  although  the  motives  I have  mentioned  for  Bolingbrokc’s 
departure  seem  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Wc  have  vague  hints 
of  some  disagreement  between  him  and  Pulleney,  who,  it  is  said, 
advised  him  to  withdraw  for  the  good  of  their  party.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  cabals  with  foreign  ministers,  in  which  Bo- 


(I)  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Horace  Walpole,  May 
sk.  mt. 

(f)  Memoirs,  p.  4*6. 

(S)  ChAnieloup  was  built  by  Aubigny,  the  favou- 
rite of  Princeas  Orsini,  under  her  directions,  and 
with  a view  to  her  future  residence,  (st.  Simon, 
Mem.  toI.  x,  p.  97.  cd.  1829.)  Delille  calls  it  in 
Jardins, 

“ Cbanlcloup,  tier  encor  Ue  I’exil  Ue  son  maltrt!” 


which  might  bare  been  applied  to  Bolingbroko 
moro  justly  than  to  Cholseul.— Bolingbroko  had 
also  another  smaller  Ch&tcau  near  Fontainebleau, 
of  which  a most  spirited  description  is  given  by 
the  accomplished  and  high-minded  author  of  Tre- 
maine. (Do  Vtre,  rol.  ill.  p.  188—  w«.) 

(4)  To  Sir  William  Wyndham,  November  29. 1735, 
January  5.  and  February  <o.  1786. 
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lingbrokc  had  engaged,  and  to  which  Walpole  had  alluded,  may 
have  been  pushed  so  far  as,  at  length,  to  disgust  the  Whigs  in  op- 
position, and  turn  them  from  their  plotting  leader.  A letter,  soon 
afterwards,  from  Swift  to  Pope,  might  have  thrown  great  light  on 
these  suspicions ; but  it  has  been  suppressed  in  the  correspondence, 
and  is  only  known  to  us  by  Pope’s  reply  (1).  Bolingbrokc  him- 
self, in  a letter  of  1739,  alludes  to  some  persons  in  opposition, 
who  “ think  my  name,  and,  much  more,  my  presence,  in  Eng- 
“ land,  when  I am  there,  docs  them  mischief  (2)."  Writing  to  the 
same  person,  seven  years  later,  he  not  very  consistently  indulges 
in  an  empty  boast,  that  he  did  not  leave  England  till  his  friends 
had  some  schemes  in  contemplation  in  which  he  would  not  join  (3). 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  some  bearing  to  this  subject,  that  we  find 
Pultcney  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  seeming  to  make  advances  to  the  Walpoles.  The 
day  before  the  House  rose,  some  remarkable  civilities  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Robert ; and  proceeding  on  a journey  to  the 
Hague,  he  sent  a message  to  Horace,  who,  in  consequence,  came 
to  see  him,  and  was  very  cordially  received.  “ I endeavour- 
“ ed,”  says  Horace,  “ to  be  easy  and  cheerful,  and  to  make 
“ him  so ; but  his  constant  complaints  w as  lowness  of  spirits,  and, 
“ in  my  opinion,  he  is  rather  dead-hearted  than  sick  in  body; 
“ and,  in  other  respects,  had  a stranger  come  into  the  room,  he 
“ would  have  thought  we  had  never  been  otherwise  than  good 
“ friends  (4).”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Parliamentary  w arfare  be- 
tween them  was  certainly  waged  as  fiercely  as  ever  in  the  ensuing 
sessions. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


While  such  was  the  tranquillity  in  England,  the  hostilities 
' abroad  were  dwindling  into  negotiations.  The  Emperor,  cha- 
grined at  his  losses,  and  foreseeing  only  fresh  disasters  should  he 
continue  to  stand  alone,  made  every  effort  to  draw  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  into  his  quarrel.  He  alleged  positive  engagements ; 
he  pleaded  for  the  balance  of  power ; entreaties,  remonstrances, 
and  threats  were  all  tried  in  turn  ; he  even  menaced,  unless  he 
received  some  succours,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Nether- 

(I)  Pope  to  Swift,  August  17.  1786.  The  close  (8)  Marchmont  Papers.  ?ol.  II.  p.  350.  See  also 
connection  of  Bolingbroke  ami  the  other  opposi-  some  acute  observations  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
lion  chiefs  at  this  Unto  with  l-redorick  Prlnto  of  No.  cvlll.  p.  Stw. 

Wales,  and  Ihelr  gTeat  hopes  from  him,  seem  In-  (*)  Sir  R.  Walpole  to  Horace,  May  *3.  Horace 
compatible  with  any  Jacobite  design.  to  Sir  Robert,  June  10.  1730.  Coxe’s  Walpole, 

(t)  Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  II.  P-  119.  *ol.  III. 
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lands,  and  code  that  country  to  the  French.  It  may  he  observed, 
that  even  so  early  as  1714,  Prince  Eugene  declared  to  Stanhope 
that  Austria  looked  upon  the  Netherlands  as  only  a useless  drain, 
and  accepted  them  rather  for  the  sake  of  her  allies  than  for  her 
own  (1):  but,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of  that  century,  these  pro- 
vinces were  a constant  source  of  uneasiness,  vexation,  and  embar- 
rassment to  the  Maritime  Powers.  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  I believe, 
the  first  statesman  who  formed  the  plan  to  revive,  as  he  termed 
it,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  ; that  i9,  to  unite  Holland  and  Belgium, 
so  as  to  construct  a powerful  and  independent  barrier  against 
France.  To  this  idea  he  alludes  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  just 
after  resigning  the  Seals  (2).  It  has  since  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, under  very  favourable  auspices,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Yet,  above  a century  before,  the  genius  of  Marlborough  could 
discern  and  declare  the  fatal  obstacle  which  has  lately  marred  and 
defeated  that  promising  measure ; and  he  writes  to  Lord  Godolphin, 
from  Flanders : “ Not  only  the  towns,  but  the  people,  of  this  coun- 
“ try  hate  the  Dutch  (3).  ” 

Another  hope  of  the  Emperor  was  founded,  as  in  1726,  on  divi- 
sions in  England.  He  knew  that  the  King  himself,  and  a section 
of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  Harrington,  were  inclined  to  grant  him 
assistance,  though  not  desiring,  or  not  daring,  to  oppose  the  ascen- 
dency of  Walpole ; he  expected  toinduce  this  party  to  join  the  Op- 
position, and  thus  to  overthrow  the  all-powerful  Prime  Minister. 
For  this  negotiation  he  availed  himself  of  one  Abbd  Strickland,  an 
unprincipled  adventurer,  who  had  intrigued  for  the  Jacobites  and 
against  the  Jacobites,  and  been  alternately  a spy  of  the  Pretender, 
and  of  the  English  Government.  In  some  of  his  juggling  he  had 
caught  for  himself  the  Bishoprick  of  Namur ; and  he  had  even 
some  hopes  of  attaining  a Cardinals  hat;  but  in  this  new  enter- 
prise he  reaped  neither  profit  nor  fame  (4).  Arriving  in  England 
under  a false  name,  he  had,  indeed,  a secret  conference  with  Lord 
Harrington,  and  a gracious  reception  from  the  King  and  Queen; 
but  no  sooner  had  his  real  objects  been  developed,  than  Walpole 
stood  forth,  and  scattered  these  cabals  with  a word.  At  his  de- 
sire the  intriguing  emissary  was  civilly  dismissed  from  England, 
and  Queen  Caroline  wrote  to  the  Empress,  contradicting  the  erro- 
neous reports  of  Strickland,  and  positively  declaring,  that  Eogland 
would  not  engage  in  the  war. 

Thus  disappointed  in  all  his  flattering  hopes,  the  Emperor  at 
length,  however  reluctantly,  consented  to  treat  of  peace  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  A plan  of  pacification  was 
accordingly  framed  and  proffered,  with  an  armistice,  to  the  seve- 

(1)  Appendix,  rol.  II.  possibly  send  such  a person  with  his  commission, 

(ij-To  Mr  bayrolles,  September ta  1748.  bat  the  Count  answered,  "Quo  voulex-vous  <|ue 

(3)  To  Lord  Godolphin,  December  8.  1708.  “ Ton  fasse?  Qnand  on  ost  pnit  a so  noyer  on 

<4)  Mr.  Rubinsou,  the  English  minister  at  Vienna,  “ sattacho  a tout’"  Mr.  Robinson  to  H.  Wal- 
{uke<l  Count  Tarouca  how  the  Emperor  could  pole,  No Teiuber  13. 1734.  (Coxe's  Walpole,  rol.^ill.) 
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ral  sovereigns  at  war.  There  being  very  skilful  diplomatists  on 
both  sides,  not  a single  point  or  punctilio  was  omitted,  and  the 
negotiation  was  spun  out  to  an  almost  interminable  length  with 
form  and  cavils.  Yet  the  principal  articles  were  early  agreed 
upon;  and,  when  finally  matured  into  a treaty,  were  as  follows: 
— Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  remain  to  Don  Carlos  ; on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  to  resign  the  possession  of  Parma,  and  the  reversion 
to  Tuscany.  Augustus  was  acknowledged  Ring  of  Poland.  Sta- 
nislaus was  to  retain  the  Royal  title,  and  to  be  put  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which,  after  his  decease, 
should  revolve  to  the  Crown  of  France.  It  was  to  Francis,  the 
young  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  the  Emperor  was  giving  in  mar- 
riage his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  his  stales 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; yet  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  this 
young  Prince  to  surrender  his  paternal  dominions,  the  equivalent 
stipulated  for  them  being  only  eventual  and  contingent,  namely, 
the  succession  to  Tuscany  in  the  place  of  Don  Carlos.  However, 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  (1)  and  a pension  from  France  over- 
came his  unwillingness,  and  his  consent  became  cordial  before  the 
final  signatures  by  the  death  of  the  old  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  last  of  the  Mcdicis,  in  1737,  when  Francis  was  immediately 
admitted  as  his  heir.  France  and  Sardinia  gave  their  guarantee  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  latter  obtained  Novarra,  Tortona, 
and  oilier  neighbouring  districts.  Thus  was  the  war  concluded, 
and  thus  did  France  obtain,  from  the  pacific  Fleury,  the  province 
of  Lorraine;  a richer  prize  than  had  ever  crowned  Ihc  aspiring 
genius  of  Richelieu,  or  the  crafty  refinements  of  Mazarin.  Eng- 
land should,  perhaps,  have  viewed  with  jealousy  this  aggrandise- 
ment of  her  powerful  neighbour,  yet,  unless  she  had  herself  em- 
barked in  war,  could  scarcely  have  prevented  it ; and  so  favourable 
were  the  terms  of  the  preliminaries  generally  thought,  that  even 
Rolingbroke  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “If  the  English  ministers 
“ had  any  hand  in  it,  they  are  wiser  than  I thought  them ; and  if 
“ not,  they  arc  luckier  than  they  deserve  to  be  (2).  ” 

In  another  foreign  quarrel,  at  the  same  time,  England  was  more 
actively  concerned.  The  servants  of  the  Portuguese  Minister  at 
Madrid  being  accused  of  having  rescued  a criminal  from  justice, 
were  themselves  arrested  and  carried  to  prison.  Complaints  were 
made  on  both  sides ; redress  was  given  on  neither.  The  diploma- 
tists all  took  fire  at  this  insult  on  one  of  their  own  order,  and  were 
eager  to  prosecute  this  important  quarrel,  both  by  memorials  and 
by  armies,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  own  ink  and  of  others’  blood. 
One  of  them,  Senhor  Azcvcdo,  hastened  over  to  England  to  claim 

(I)  Tho  favourite  minister  Barfenitclo  (old  tho  (J)  Lord  llorvey  to  H.  Walpole,  January  3. 17*6. 
Duke  plainly  before  tho  marriage—  Monaeigiieor,  (Cole's  Walpole.) 

••  point  do  cession,  point  d’Arrhlduchesse ! * 

(Coin's  House  of  Austria,  to!,  ill.  p.  161.) 
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succour  for  (he  King  his  master,  under  the  Treaty  of  Alliance, 
and  a war  seemed  fixed  and  unavoidable.  But  the  prudence  of 
Walpole  warded  off  the  blow ; he  sent  a fleet  of  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line  to  the  Tagus,  under  Sir  John  ISorris,  but  gave  him  or- 
ders to  act  only  defensively,  and  to  urge  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon.  At  the  same  time,  the  sailing  of 
“ so  terrible  a fleet,  ” as  Cardinal  Fleury  called  it  (1),  produced  a 
strong  effect,  both  at  Paris  and  Madrid ; the  French  exerted  all 
their  influence  in  Spain  to  prevent  a collision  ; and  at  length, 
under  the  pacific  mediation  of  Fleury  and  Walpole,  harmony  was 
restored  between  the  two  Peninsular  Courts. 

In  all  these  foreign  negotiations  the  English  minis- 
ters found  in  Fleury  the  same  judicious  and  concilia- 
tory, though  sometimes  a little  timid,  temper.  They  were  also 
much  assisted  by  the  close  friendship  of  Baron  Gedda,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  Paris.  But  the  case  was  far  otherwise  with  M.  de 
Chauvclin,  the  French  Secretary  of  state,  who  laboured  on  every 
occasion  to  thwart  the  English  councils,  and  to  exasperate  the  Car- 
dinal against  them.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  the  old  maxims 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; and  was  even  engaged  in  a secret  corres- 
pondence with  tbe  Pretender,  as  his  own  carelessness  proved;  for 
having,  on  one  occasion,  some  papers  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  ambassador,  he  added,  by  mistake,  one  of  James’s  letters 
to  himself,  which  Lord  Waldcgrave  immediately  despatched  by  a 
messenger  to  England  (2).  Walpole  had  endeavoured  to  treat  him 
in  what  might  then  perhaps,  be  termed  a Parliamentary  manner. 
He  had  instructed  Lora  Waldcgrave  to  seize  any  favourable  op- 
portunity to  offer  him  a bribe — a good  round  sum,  he  said, — “ a 
compliment  on  the  new  year”— and  not  less  than  50001.  or  10,000/., 
so  as  to  secure  his  future  friendship  (3).  But  it  appears  that  Cbau- 
velin,  though  he  showed  some  inclination  to  this  disgraceful  pro- 
posal, did  not  finally  close  with  it,  and  became  more  than  ever  a 
declared  enemy  of  England.  Under  these  circumstances,  Walpole 
availed  himself  of  a secret  correspondence  which  he  had  opened  with 
Cardinal  Fleury,  to  point  out  the  animosity  ofChauvelin,  and  its  bad 
effects  on  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries ; and  it  was  pro- 
bably, in  a great  measure,  to  his  remonstrances  that  we  may  ascribe 
the  dismissal  of  Chauvclin,  which  occurred  a few  months  afterwards. 

In  England,  the  session  of  1736  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
attempt  in  behalf  of  the  Dissenters,  and  for  the  passing  of  the 
Gin  and  Mortmain  Acts. — I have  already  related  the  endea- 
vours of  Stanhope,  in  1719,  to  include  the  Test  Act  in  his 
measure  of  relief  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  how  long 
he  had  struggled  against  the  suggestion  of  “a  more  favourable 

(I)  Earl  WaldearaTC  lo  the  Duke  of  Sewoutle.  (S)  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Earl  WalJrrrare 

June  1.  ITU.  (Coxe’n  Walpole. ) January  I.  ITM.  He  ihrewdly  ohaerrei,  that 

(J)  Earl  Waldcrrate  to  tbe  Duke  o(  Ntnrcajtlo,  MW/.  maker  a (rent  number  of  french  croernr. 
October  it.  itm. 
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opportunity  (1).  ” This  more  favourable  opportunity  had  ever 
since  been  held  out  toj  them  by  Walpole,  in  appealing  to  their 
patience;  but,  like  the  horizon,  it  seemed  to  recede  as  they  ad- 
vanced. They  had  given  the  Minister  their  zealous  support;  in 
the  elections  of  1 734,  for  example,  they  had  issued  several  Decla- 
rations, pledging  themselves  to  vote  for  his  candidates  (2) ; and 
they  had  done  so  the  more  ostentatiously,  as  hoping  to  establish  a 
claim  to  his  future  favour.  Yet  they  still  found  Sir  Robert  immov- 
able. Still  did  he  reply  to  their  deputations,  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  come.  “ You  have  so  repeatedly  returned  us  this  an- 
“ swer,”  at  last  said  Dr.  Chandler,  “ that  I trust  you  will  give  me 
“ leave  to  ask  you  when  the  time  will  come?  ” — “ If  you  require 
‘‘.a  specific  answer,”  said  the  Minister,  provoked  into  sudden 
frankness,  “ I will  give  it  you  in  one  word — Never  (3) ! ” Thus 
disappointed  in  the  government,  the  Dissenters  began  to  court 
the  Opposition,  and,  in  1736,  induced  Mr.  Plumer  to  bring  for- 
ward a motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute.  Sir  Robert 
was  much  embarrassed,  wishing  neither  to  forfeit  their  support 
nor  that  of  the  Church ; but  at  length,  after  a wavering  and  evasive 
speech,  voted  against  them,  in  a majority  of  251  against  123.  For 
this  conduct,  Walpole  has  been  severely  censured ; yet  in  justice 
to  him,  we  should,  perhaps,  reflect,  whether  his  ministerial  power, 
great  as  it  was,  really  sufficed  to  overthrow  what  most  of  the 
Churchmen  of  the  time,  however  erroneously,  respected  as  one 
of  their  principal  bulwarks ; whether,  if  not,  it  could  be  his  duty 
to  plunge,  at  all  hazards,  into  a hopeless  contest ; and  whether  the 
Dissenters  would  not  have  acted  far  better,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  their  friends,  had  they  shunned  a struggle  w hich  aflorded 
no  chances  of  success,  and  which  only  retarded  the  march  of  their 
cause  in  popular  opinion. 

As  a counterpoise  to  his  vote  on  this  occasion,  \\  alpole  gave  his 
support  to  a Bill  for  the  relief  of  Quakers  in  the  recovery  of  tithes. 
The  object  was  to  render  the  proceedings  against  them  less  long 
and  costly,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons;  but  how- 
ever well  designed,  it  appears  to  have  been  loosely  and  hastily 
drawn.  In  the  other  House,  both  the  Chauccllor  and  Chief  Justice 
( Lords  Talbot  and  Hardwickc)  pointed  out  its  defects  and  opposed 
it,  and  under  their  guidance  was  the  measure  rejected.  Walpole 
was  much  irritated  at  this  failure,  even  on  personal  grounds,  the 
Quakers  in  Norfolk  being  very  numerous,  and  having  always 
assisted  him  in  his  elections.  His  resentment  was  levelled  espe- 
cially against  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London , who  had  prevailed  upon 
his  Right  Reverend  brethen  to  declare  against  the  measure,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  lost  what  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed — the  chief 


(1)  See  tuprd.  p.  tl7.  ‘ (8)  See  Coxe'f  Life,  p.  608.  No  date  1j  aligned 

(1;  Boyer’s  Political  State,  ?ol.  xlvll.  pp.  33S,  to  this  anecdote  ; put  It  must  hare  happened  either 
and  *16,  in  t738  or  1739. 
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confidence  of  the  minister  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  (1).  Gibson 
was  a prelate  of  eminent  learning  and  talents,  and  so  well  known 
to  be  intended  for  the  Primacy,  on  the  next  occasion,  that  W his  ton 
used  to  call  him  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Sec  of  Canterbury.  But 
on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wake,  the  minister  had  not  forgotten 
or  forgiven  the  opposition  to  the  Quaker’s  Tithe  Bill,  and  the 
vacant  dignity  was  conferred  on  Bishop  Potter. 

The  Mortmain  Act  was  a measure  of  which  the  necessity  has 
often  been  proved  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  seldom  denied 
in  ours  : yet  within  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  seen  but  little 
cause  to  dread  the  excess  of  posthumous  charity ; and  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  that  whenever  the  state  of  public  feeling  allows  a 
mortmain  law  to  be  enacted,  the  same  state  of  public  feeling 
renders  it  unnecessary  (2). 

The  Gin  Act  was  not  a ministerial  measure,  but  proceeded  from 
the  benevolent  views  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  Drunkenness,  a vice 
w hich  seems  to  strike  deeper  root  than  any  other  in  uneducated 
minds,  had  greatly  augmented,  especially  in  London,  during  the 
late  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  this  session,  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  thought  it  their  duty  to  present  a joint  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ou  this  subject,  slating  that  the  evil  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  pilch;  “that  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
“ Geneva  had  already  destroyed  thousands  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects, 
1 ‘ and  rendered  great  numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  labour  and 
“service,  debauching  at  the  same  time  their  morals,  and  driving 
“ them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness;  and  that  this  per- 
“ nicious  liquor  was  then  sold,  not  only  by  the  distillers  and  Geneva 
“shops,  but  by  many  other  persons  of  inferior  trades,  by  which 
“ means,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  servants,  were  drawn  in 
“ to  taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve,  and  immoderately  to 
“drink  thereof.”  This  petition  having  first  been  referred  to  a 
Committee,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  proposed  to  lay  on  gin,  and  other  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  a tax  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a prohibition  for  the 
lower  classes,  namely,  a duty  of  20s.  on  each  gallon  sold  by  retail, 
and  50/.  yearly  for  a liccucc  to  every  retailer.  Neither  Pultcney 
nor  Walpole  approved  of  the  scheme;  the  former  complained  of 
the  invidious  distinction  between  the  poor  and  rich  : the  latter 
foresaw  that  such  exorbitant  duties  had  a tendency  to  defeat  them- 
selves, and  to  encourage  smuggling  and  fraud-  Sir  Robert  made, 
however,  no  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  merely  prcdict- 
> ing  that  his  successors  would  be  obliged  to  modify  it,  and  providing 
that  the  Civil  List  should  not  lose  in  consequence.  It  was  to  the 
Civil  List  that  the  small  duties  hitherto  levied  had  belonged,  to  the 
amount  of  above  70,000/.  yearly ; and  this  sum  Sir  Robert  proposed 

(1)  According  to  Mr  Etoogh,  Sir  Robert  wn*  •*  Pope  he  1*!  ” Mid  Walpole,  f Coxc's  Life.  *79. ) 
once  reproached  In  conversation  with  giving  Gib-  (*)  See  Blackstooe’s  CommoDt&ries.  'ol.  U.  p. 
yon  the  authority  of  a Pope.  ••  And  a Tcry  good  *75.  od.  1M5. 
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should  bp  granted  to  the  King  in  compensation  of  the  loss  from 
the  greatly  reduced  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  This 
clause,  just  and  reasonable  as  it  seems,  was  not  carried  without 
much  altercation  anddiiiiculty  in  the  House,  or  great  clamour  out 
of  doors.  To  the  lower  classes  the  measure  was  already  most 
unwelcome : and  it  was  now  exclaimed,  that  Walpole  w as  ready  to 
sell  the  comfort  of  the  people  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  indifferent 
who  might  suffer  so  that  the  Revenue  did  not ! 

This  busy  Session  having  closed  in  May,  the  King  proceeded  to 
visit  his  German  dominions,  as  he  had  likewise  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  taking  with  him  Horace  Walpole  as  a deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  and  leaving  the  Queen  as  Regent  in  England.  During 
his  absence,  the  tranquillity  which  England  had  now  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years  was  slightly  ruffled.  A great  number  of  poor  Irish 
having  come  over  in  the  summer,  not  merely  worked  at  the  hay  and 
corn  harvest  as  was  usual,  but  engaged  themselves  at  the  Spilal 
fields’  looms  at  two  thirds  of  the  ordinary  wages.  The  weavers, 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  raised  riots  on  several  nights,  and 
attacked  a public  house  where  the  Irish  resorted  (1).  Similar 
riots  seemed  impending  about  Michaelmas  Day,  when  the  new 
Gin  Act  was  to  come  into  operation.  Some  Jacobites  hoped  to 
avail  themselvesof  the  popular  ferment  for  their  own  ends,  and  had 
planned  that  gin  and  strong  waters  should  for  tw’O  evenings  be 
given  without  payment  to  the  mob,  and  the  latter  thus  spurred  to 
any  violence  which  their  leaders  might  direct.  Circular  letters 
had  been  sent,  and  the  watchword  fixed — “Sir  Robert  and 
“Sir  Joseph (2).”  But  the  prudence  of  Walpole  on  both  these 
occasions  happily  checked  these  riots  without  bloodshed  or  injury 
or  danger. 

A riot  at  Edinburgh  ( the  celebrated  Porleous  Mob)  was  more 
singular  in  its  origin  and  more  serious  in  its  consequences.  Some 
years  back,  the  real  events  might  have  excited  interest : but  the 
wand  of  an  Enchanter  is  now  waved  over  us ; we  feel  the  spell  of 
the  greatest  writer  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  in  one  department, 
or  Scotland  yet  produced  in  any.  How  dull  and  lifeless  will  not  the 
true  facts  appear  when  no  longer  embellished  by  the  touching  sor- 
rows of  Eflie  or  the  heroic  virtue  of  Jeanie  Deans!  But  let  mo 
proceed  with  the  cold  reality.  Two  noted  smugglers  from  Fife, 
named  Wilson  and  Roberston,  being  condemned  to  death  for  a 
robbery,  were  imprisoned  together  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh, 
when  they  devised  a plan  of  escape.  They  procured  a file,  with 
which  they  rid  themselves  of  their  ironsand  cut  through  the  window 
bar;  but  Wilson  insisted  on  making  the  first  attempt,  and  being  a 
man  of  unwieldy  size,  though  of  powerful  strength,  he  stuck  fast  in 
the  gap,  and  could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  Next  morning  the 

(1)  sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Horace  Walpole,  Joly  (I)  Sir  Robert  Walpole  lo  H.  Walpole,  Seplem- 
59.  1799.  bee  *>■  1799. 
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prisoners  wen*,  of  course,  discovered  and  secured.  Wilson,  in  whom 
an  irregular  life  had  not  extinguished  a noble  nature,  now  lamented 
not  so  much  his  own  fate  as  his  comrade’s.  He  felt,  with  bitter 
self-reproach,  that  had  he  allowed  Robertson  to  go  first,  the  other 
being  slender  and  active  would  certainly  have  passed  through,  and 
he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  atone  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him. 
It  was  then  usual,  it  seems,  for  the  prisoners  at  Edinburgh  to  be  led 
out  with  a strong  guard  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  a church 
adjoining  to  the  gaol.  There,  accordingly,  YVilson  and  Robertson 
w ere  brought  in  the  ensuing  week  under  the  custody  of  four  soldiers. 
The  service  having  concluded,  Wilson  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and 
seized  a soldier  with  each  hand,  and,  calling  to  Robertson  to  run 
for  his  life,  secured  a third  by  grappling  his  collar  with  his  teeth. 
Robertson  easily  shook  off  the  remaining  soldier,  and,  leaping  over 
the  pews,  made  his  escape,  and  was  never  again  seen  in  Edinburgh. 

A feat  so  daring  in  its  design  and  so  generous  in  its  motive, 
attracted,  of  course,  no  small  degree  of  public  interest.  Wilson 
was  universally  praised  and  pitied ; and  this  very  pity,  perhaps, 
gave  rise  to  a vague  rumour  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  for 
his  own  rescue,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  the  14th  of 
April.  The  magistrates,  thus  forwarned,  took  every  precaution 
for  security,  stationing  a large  detachment  of  the  City  Guard  under 
the  command  of  their  captain  John  Porteous,  a man  of  great  activity 
as  a police  officer,  but  accused  of  being  not  only  strict  but  harsh  and 
brutal  in  his  official  duties,  and  certainly  most  unpopular  with  the 
lower  orders.  The  execution  took  place  without  any  interruption 
or  disturbance  (1),  and  it  was  not  till  the  body  had  been  cut  down 
that  some  rabble  began  to  attack  the  hangman,  pelting  him  and 
also  the  soldiers  with  very  large  stones.  Outrages  of  the  same 
kind,  though  of  less  degree,  were  not  uncommon  on  these  occasions, 
and  had  usually  been  borne  with  patience,-  nor  ought  Porteous  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  sentence  was  already  fully  executed,  and 
that  he  should  now  attempt  to  withdraw  his  men  : but  on  the 
contrary,  losing  all  command  of  temper,  he  snatched  a musket  from 
one  of  the  soldiers,  and  fired  at  the  crowd;  the  soldiers  followed  his 
example,  and  another  similar  discharge  look  place  as  the  detach- 
ment retired  to  the  guard-house. 

For  this  violence  was  Porteous  brought  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  found  guilty  of  murder  by  an  exasperated  jury 
of  citizens,  and  condemned  to  death.  But  his  sentence  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Government  in  London,  and  considered  by  Queen 
Caroline,  as  head  of  the  Regency  during  the  King’s  absence,  seemed 

(I)  “ Th.it  deluded  man  (Wilson)  died  with  great  “ the  revenue  by  violence,  but  that  the  officers  of 
•*  tranquillity,  and  maintained  to  the  hour  of  his  “ the  revenue  had,  by  their  practice,  taught  him 
•'  death  that  he  was  roost  unjustly  condemned  : “ this  was  lawful,  for  they  had  often  seized  and 

“ he  maintained  this  In  a debate  with  one  of  the  " carried  off  hi*  goods,  etc.”  (Speech  of  Mr.  Lind* 
“ reverend  ministers  of  Edinburgh....  iieadmitted  say,  May  11,  17.17.  Pari.  Jlist.  vol.  1.  p,  li*.) 

“ that  he  had  taken  money  from  a collector  of 
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to  her  and  her  advisers  to  admit  of  mitigation.  He  had  given  no 
original  provocation ; he  had  been  wantonly  assailed  and  had  a 
right  to  defend  himself;  and  though  his  defence  was  carried  to  a 
fierce  and  most  unwarrantable  pitch,  and  became  itself  an  aggres- 
sion, yet  still  his  real  crime  appeared  to  fall  short  of  murder,  and 
his  lit  punishment,  of  death.  From  these  considerations  a reprieve 
forPorteous  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh.  There, however, it  was 
received  by  the  public  , with  one  universal  roar  of  indignation. 
The  persons  who  had  fallen  were  not  all  of  them  rioters,  and  the 
very  humanity  of  the  soldiers  had  turned  against  them ; for  many 
of  them  desiring  merely  to  intimidate  and  not  to  hurt,  had  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  in  so  doing  had  struck  several 
persons  of  good  condition.  looking  out  of  the  neighbouring  windows. 
This  circumstance,  if  rightly  considered,  was  an  alleviation  of 
their  guilt,  but  in  the  popular  estimation  served  rather  to  heighten 
it,  from  the  natural  compassion  at  the  fate  of  entirely  innocent,  and 
much  respected  individuals.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  ferment  had 
risen  high  among  the  citizens ; and  dark  and  ominous  threats  w ere 
heard,  that  even  the  Royal  reprieve  should  not  shelter  Porteons 
from  their  vengeance. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  September,  the  day  previous  to  that  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  execution.  Porteous  himself,  un- 
conscious of  his  doom,  and  rejoicing  in  his  approaching  deliver- 
ance, had  that  very  c\  ening  given  an  entertainment  in  the  Tolbootb 
to  a party  of  friends.  Hut  that  festal  evening  was  not  to  close 
without  blood.  A little  before  ten  o’clock,  a disorderly  multitude 
began  to  gather  in  the  lowr  suburb  of  Portsburgh,  evidently,  from 
the  first,  under  the  guidance  of  cool  and  wary  leaders.  They  heat 
a drum,  and  attracted  fresh  numbers;  until,  finding  themselves 
strong  enough  for  their  purpose,  they  seized  on  the  Westport, 
closed  and  barricaded  it,  and  secured,  in  like  manner,  the  ports  of 
Canongatc  and  Netherbow  ; thus  cutting  oil  the  city  from  a regi- 
ment of  infantry  which  was  quartered  in  the  suburbs.  Their  next 
step  was  to  disarm  the  City  Guard  at  their  house,  and  thus  obtain 
weapons  for  themselves.  None  of  these  pacific  soldiers  offered  any 
resistance;  their  guns,  halberts,  and  Lochaber  axes  were  quietly 
relinquished  by  them,  and,  eagerly  assumed  by  the  foremost  of  the 
rioters.  It  is  remarkable  (hat,  though  these  City  Guardsmen  had 
been  the  instruments,  at  least,  of  the  very  slaughter  which  it  was 
now  intended  to  avenge,  they  were  now  permitted  to  slink  away 
without  the  slightest  injury  or  ill-treatment ; so  intent  were  the 
mob-leaders  on  one  great  object,  and  so  well  able,  says  Fletcher 
the  younger,  of  Saltoun,  to  restrain  the  multitude  from  every 
wickedness  hut  that  which  they  had  determined  to  perpetrate  (I). 


(l)  To  the  Puke  of  Nerwcaitle,  Sept.  1€.  17.V».  had  eminent  talents  ; hm  *p  arc  lolil  that  •*  hi* 
(Coxe  s Vfalpole.)  Fletcher  **«  Uu*o  Lord  Chief  scheme*  had  but  very  little  credit,  because  he 
Justice  Clerk;  and  afterwards  Lord  Milton,  lie  •*  himself  wa»  often  for  changing  them  (Sir  f. 
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It  was  not  till  those  preliminary  measures  had  been  achieved, 
that  the  real  object  was  disclosed  in  a fierce  and  general  cry — 
“ Portcous  ! Portcous ! To  the  Tolbooth ! to  the  Tolbooth ! ” and 
in  a few  minutes  more  they  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
gaol,  and  demanding  that  the  prisoner  should  be  given  out  to  them. 
On  receiving  no  answer,  they  prepared  to  burst  open  the  doors ; 
but  the  outer  door  was  of  such  solidity  and  strength,  as  for  a long 
while  to  defy  their  utmost  efforts : sledge-hammers  and  iron  crows 
were  wrought  against  it  in  vain,  even  by  those  who  might  have, 
perhaps,  most  valuable  experience  in  house-breaking.  So  much 
time  was  consumed,  and  so  little  progress  made,  that  there  seemed 
reason  to  hope  that  this  obstacle  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  conspirators,  and  prove  more  effectual  than  the  “sheep  in 
“ wolves’  clothing”  of  the  City  Guard. 

When  the  tumult  first  began,  the  magistrates,  it  is  said,  were 
drinking  together  at  a tavern  of  the  Parliament  Close (1) ; although 
it  was  afterwards  given  out,  as  more  decorous  to  these  great  men, 
that  they  had  assembled  there  to  concert  measures  against  the 
rioters.  Mr.  Lindsay,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  who  was 
with  them,  undertook  the  perilous  task  to  carry  a message  from 
the  Lord  Provost  to  General  Moyle,  who  commanded  the  troops 
quartered  in  the  suburb,  and  who  w as  now  required  to  force  the 
JSelherbow  port,  and  march  into  the  city  to  quell  the  tumult.  Put 
Moyle,  who  had  the  recent  example  of  Portcous  before  his  eyes, 
refused  to  move  against  the  people  unless  authorised  by  a written 
warrant  from  the  magistrates;  and  Lindsay,  on  his  part,  was  un- 
willing to  convey  any  paper  which,  if  found  upon  him,  might 
probably  cost  him  his  life.  There  was  afterwards,  in  discussing 
the  transaction,  much  altercation  between  them  as  to  what  had 
really  passed ; the  General  declared  that  Lindsay  had  come  to  him 
drunk ; while, on  the  other  hand,  Lindsay  inveighed  against  his  lack 
of  alacrity  (2) : but,  be  this  as  it  may,  no  assistance  was  afforded  by 
the  King’s  troops.  A similar  message  had  also  been  sent  up  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Castle,  but  with  a similar  result. 

The  magistrates,  thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  sallied  forth 
from  their  tavern,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  riot  with  such  force 
as  they  could  muster.  Put  they  found  the  outer  line  firm  and  im- 
passable, and  their  own  halberts  and  Lochaber  axes,  now  no  longer 
in  civic  hands,  were  brandished  against  them  ; yet  no  further  vio- 
lence was  used  than  seemed  requisite  to  make  them  quietly  return 
as  they  came.  In  like  manner,  the  sedan  chairs  of  ladies,  hasten- 
ing, eveu  amidst  this  confusion,  to  their  indispensable  tea  and  cards, 
were  stopped,  turned  back,  and  escorted  home  for  their  safety,  with 


Clerk#  MSS.  on  Lockhart,  ap.  SomcrvUlo's  Queen 
Anno,  p.  sot.) 

* (!)  General  Moylo  lo  (ho  Duke  of  Newcastlo. 

Sept.  9.  1736. 


(*)  Earl  of  Isla  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Octo- 
ber 16.  1736.  Hu  add*,  " I have  had  great  dlffkoilty 
■■  to  prevent  mbchiol  between  General  Hoyle  and 
Mr.  Mndwy.’* 
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most  remarkable  civility  and  consideration  for  their  feelings  (1). 
All  these  arc  additional  proofs  that  the  riot  was  no  sudden  ebullition 
of  rage,  but  a settled  plan  of  leaders  above  the  common  rank,  well 
concerted  and  implicitly  obeyed.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of 
all  yet  remains  to  tell.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  a riot,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  in  which  the  rioters  willingly  refrained 
from  drunkenness J 

The  battering  of  the  Tolhooth  door  had  at  length  exhausted  the 
strength,  not  the  animosity,  of  the  assailants;  when  a voice  among 
them  exclaimed.  ‘‘Try  fire ! ” Tar  barrels,  and  oilier  such  com- 
bustibles, were  immediately  applied ; a large  bonfire  speedily  arose, 
and  a hole  was  burnt  iu  the  door,  through  which  the  terrified  gaoler 
Hung  the  keys.  The  mob  now  poured  in,  leaving  the  doors  open 
lor  the  advantage  of  the  other  prisoners,  who,  of  course  did  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  to  escape.  But  the  ringleaders  steadily 
pursued  their  course  to  the  apartment  of  Porteous,  and  broke 
through  its  locks  and  bars.  What  was  their  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment to  find  it  empty!  The  unhappy  man,  hearing  the  lumull 
and  the  shouts  for  his  life,  had  endeavoured  to  save  it  by  ascending 
the  chimney,  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  an  iron  grating, 
which,  as  usual  in  prisons,  was  Cxed  across  the  vent.  His  place 
of  concealment  was  too  obvious  for  security ; he  was  soon  dis- 
covered, dragged  down,  and  told  to  prepare  for  the  death  he  had 
deserved  j nor  was  the  slightest  attention  shown  either  to  his 
prayers  for  mercy,  or  to  the  offers  of  large  sums  of  money  with 
which  he  attempted  to  redeem  his  life.  Vet  with  all  this  sternness 
of  the  rioters,  there  was,  as  before,  a strange  mixture  of  forbear- 
ance : Porteous  was  allowed  to  intrust  his  money  and  papers  to  a 
friend  (a  prisoner  conlincd  for  debt)  iu  behalf  of  his  family,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators,  a man  of  grave  and  reverend  aspect, 
undertook  the  part  of  clergyman,  and  offered  such  spiritual  ex- 
hortations as  are  proper  to  a dying  man.  They  then  led  their 
victim  towards  the  Grass  Market,  the  usual  scene  of  public  execu- 
tions, and  which,  being  the  place  of  his  offence,  they  determined 
should  be  also  the  place  of  his  punishment.  He  refused  to  walk ; 
but  they  mounted  him  on  the  hands  of  two  of  the  rioters  clasped 
together,  and  forming  what  in  Scotland  is  termed,  I suppose  from 
irony,  “the  King’s  cushion.”  Such  was  their  coolness,  that,  when 
Porteous  dropped  one  of  his  slippers,  they  halted  until  it  was  picked 
up  and  replaced  on  his  fool  (2). 

Having  reached  ttic  Grass  Market,  the  rioters  obtained  a coil  of 


fl)  Sir  Walfftr  Scoit  ftjf,  «•  a near  relation  of 
“ mine  tued  lo fell  of  liming  been  flopped  by  tlio 
“ rioter#  ait 4 escorted  borne  in  thf*  manner.  On 
**  rsadriof  her  own  home,  one  of  her  attendant*. 
**  in  appears  ace  a bailer,  or  bakers  lari,  handed 
“ her  oot  of  ter  eteir,  and  look  iaare  with  a tow 
“ which,  in  lh«  lady's  opinion,  argued  breeding 
M (bar  could  haidly  be  KAlMd  topside  Uic  o*oo  ” 


Note  I©  the  Heart  of  Hid- Lothian,  cb  vl.  Sec 
also  fc  Is  excellent  naira  lire  Tale*  of  n Grind  father. 
Third  Series,  rot.  II.  pp.  186 — 1W>- 
{*}  This  slight  bot  ctarscteriitUe  b*«  blunt  W** 
told  sir  Walter  Scott  by  Ibo  itanfhter  of  « lady 
who  saw  it  from  ber  window.  Koto  to  'b*  Hn«n 
of  Mld-Lolbliui,  cb.  all. 
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ropes  by  breaking  open  a dealer’s  booth,  and  at  the  same  time  left 
a guinea  in  payment  for  it ; another  circumstance  denoting  that 
the  ringleaders  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class.  Their  next 
search  was  for  the  gallows ; but  these  being  removed  to  a distance, 
they  seized  a dyer’s  pole,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their 
victim.  His  dying  struggles  were  long,  but  unavailing ; the  rioters 
calmly  watched  till  life  was  wholly  extinct,  and  then,  quietly 
drawing  in  their  outposts,  dispersed  without  noise.  The  arms 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  City  Guards  they  now  flung  away : 
the  streets  were  left  perfectly  quiet ; and  at  daybreak  the  scat- 
tered weapons  and  the  suspended  body  formed  the  only  tokens  of 
the  dreadful  deed  of  that  night. 

The  news  of  this  outrage,  being  sent  by  express  to  the  govern- 
ment in  London,  was  received  with  no  small  astonishment  and 
indignation.  A riot  so  deliberate,  orderly,  and  well-conducted,  as 
almost  to  mock  the  formalities  of  a judicial  sentence,  seemed  so 
high  a pilch  of  insolence,  that,  as  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  declared, 
“ there  is  an  end  of  Government  if  such  practices  are  suffered  to 
“ escape!  punishment  (1)”.  Queen  Caroline,  above  all,  was  greatly 
irritated,  looking  upon  the  murder  of  Porteous  as  a direct  insult 
to  her  person  and  authority.  There  is  still  a tradition  in  Scotland, 
that  her  Majesty,  in  the  first  burst  of  her  resentment,  exclaimed 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  that,  sooner  than  submit  to  such  things, 
she  would  make  Scotland  a hunting  field.  “ In  that  case,  Madam,” 
answered  Argyle,  with  a profound  bow,  but  with  no  courtly 
spirit,  “ 1 will  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  and  go  down  to  my 
“ own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready ! ” 

It  was,  however,  Argyle’s  brother,  'the  Earl  of  Isla,  whom  the 
government  immediately  despatched  to  Edinburgh,  with  strict  or- 
ders and  full  powers  to  detect,  convict,  and  punish  the  offenders. 
But  neither  the  rewards  olTered,  nor  the  threats  denounced  pro- 
duced any  disclosure.  All  the  exertions  of  Isla  ended  only  in  coir 
lecting  some  vague  rumours,  which  he  could  never  trace  to  any 
authority,  nor  lead  to  any  result.  The  popular  feeling  was  evi- 
dently not  for  the  murdered  but  for  the  murderers.  I find  in  Isla’s 
report  to  Walpole,  “The  most  shocking  circumstance  is,  that  it 
“ plainly  appears  the  highflyers  of  our  Scotch  Church  have  made 
“ this  infamous  murder  a point  of  conscience.  One  of 
“ the  actors  went  straight  away  to  a country  church, 
“ where  the  Sacrament  was  given  to  vast  crowds  of  people,  as  the 
4‘  fashion  is  here,  and  there  boasted  what  he  had  done.  AH  the 
“ lower  rank  of  the  people  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
“ pretences  to  a superior  sanctity,  talk  of  this  murder  as  the  hand 
“ of  God  doing  justice ; and  my  endeavours  to  punish  murderers 
“ are  called  grievous  persecution.  I have  conversed  with  several 


(l)  To  Uie  Duke  of  IfcwcuUo,  September  10.  |t796. 
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“ of  the  parsons ; and,  indeed,  I conld  hardly  have  given 

“ credit  to  the  public  report  of  the  temper  of  these  saints  if  I had 
“ not  myself  been  witness  to  it  (1).  ” Thus  was  all  search  imped- 
ed, nor  was  any  discovery  made.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the 
origin  of  this  singular  conspiracy  remains  as  much  a mystery  as 
ever.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  the  ringleaders,  whoever  they 
might  be,  took  care  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  even  Scotland,  as  soon 
as  their  crime  was  perpetrated,  and  did  not  venture  to  return  for 
some  years ; and  we  learn  front  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  voice  of  common  rumour  pointed  out  certain 
individuals,  (hough  without  any  proof,  who  had  returned  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies  in  improved  circumstances,  as  having  lied 
abroad  on  account  of  the.  Portcous  Mob  (2). 

Hut  though  there  had  been  no  discovery,  who  could  tolerate 
that  there  should  be  no  punishments  In  the  next  Session,  a Bill 
was  brought  in  for  this  object,  framed  in  a violent  and  vindictive 
spirit,  far  unlike  the  usual  moderation  of  the  minister,  and  pro- 
bably the  effect  of  the  Queen’s  resentment.  Having  found  no  other 
victims  to  strike,  it  aimed  its  blow  at  the  whole  City  of  Edinburgh. 
It  proposed  to  abolish  the  City  Charter,  rase  the  City  gates,  dis- 
band the  City  jGuard,  and  declare  the  Provost,  Mr.  Wilson,  inca- 
pable of  again  holding  auy  public  office.  To  support  these  angry 
enactments,  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses ; 
but  no  new  fact  of  importance  appeared.  Some  carelessness  was 
certainly  proved  against  the  Provost,  who  had  slighted  previous 
warnings  of  the  riots  : but  how  unjust  to  condemn,  how  unwise  to 
insult,  the  citizens  at  large  ! The  Scottish  Peers,  however,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  with  that  high  national  spirit  which  has 
ever  so  nobly  marked  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  com- 
bined almost  as  one  man  on  this  occasion.  In  the  House  of  Girds, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which,  after  his 
usual  panegyric  of  himself,  he  denounced  the  measure  as  contrary 
both  to  law  and  justice.  In  the  Commons,  the  lxird  Advocate  (the 
celebrated  Duncan  Forbes)  was  not  withheld  by  the  trammels  of 
office  or  the  attachments  of  party  from  declaring  similar  senti- 
ments. He  was  earnestly  supported  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Lord  Polwarih,  son  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  a young  nobleman  beginning  to  shine  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  Opposition  ; nor  was  the  more  experienced  skill  of 
Barnard  and  of  Wyndham  wanting.  The  measure  speedily  grew, 
as  it  deserved,  unpopular,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  committee, 
was  carried  only  by  the  casting  vole  of  the  chairman.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Walpole,  who,  we  may  presume,  had  never 
heartily  approved  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses,  wisely  consented 
to  recede  from  them ; one  by  one  they  were  plucked  out  of  the 

(l)  To  Sit  Robort  Walpole,  October  is.  ms.  (j)  Talcs  ol  a l.raudlallicr,  Third  Sort**,  vol.  a 

P.  117, 
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Bill,  and  it  dwindled,  at  length,  into  an  Act  disabling  Mr.  Wil- 
son from  holding  any  future  office,  and  imposing  on  the  city  a fine 
of  2,000f.  for  the  benefit  of  Captain  Porteous’s  widow.  And  thus, 
it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  all  these  fierce  debates  ended  only 
in  making  tho  fortune  of  an  old  cookmaid — such  having  been  the 
original  calling  of  the  worthy  lady. 

A clause,  however,  was  added  to  the  Bill,  compelling  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Church  to  read  a proclamation  from  the  pulpit, 
once  every  month  for  the  ensuing  twelve,  calling  on  their  congre- 
gations to  exert  themselves  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
Portcous.  This  order  was  greatly  resented  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  complained  that  (heir  pulpits  were  thus  indecorously  made  the 
scene  of  a hue  and  cry ; while  others,  again,  finding  the  proclama- 
tion mention  “ the  Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual  in  Parliament 
assembled,  ” feared  that  they  might  thus  seem  to  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  Bishops ; an  order  of  men  whom  they  would  seldom 
mention  without  insult  and  invective. 

Another  remarkable  proceeding  of  this  Session,  was  a plan  to 
lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by  Sir  John  Barnard.  From 
no  one  could  it  have  come  with  greater  weight.  Were  1 called 
upon  to  name  the  man  who  in  that  century  most  honourably  filled, 
and  most  highly  adorned,  the  character  of  a British  merchant,  1 
should,  without  hesitation,  answer,  Sir  John  Barnard.  Indus- 
trious, not  grasping,  in  his  gains — liberal,  not  lavish,  in  his  ex- 
penses— religious  without  austerity,  and  charitable  without  osten- 
tation— neither  unduly  claiming  kindred  with  the  great  nor  yet 
veiling  a secret  envy  under  an  apparent  disdain, — he  always  main- 
tained that  calmness  and  self-command  which  is  the  essence  of 
true  dignity  (1).  His  speeches  were,  like  himself,  full  of  sterling 
worth  : if  his  language  was  not  always  the  most  eloquent,  his  ar- 
guments never  failed  to  be  the  most  weighty.  “ In  all  matters  of 
“ trade,”  says  Speaker  Onslow,  “ he  had  more  sagacity,  acuteness, 
“ force,  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  better  and  more  practicable 
“ notions,  than  almost  any  man  I ever  knew,  with  a disintercs- 
“ tedness  as  to  himself  that  no  temptation  of  the  greatest  profit,  or 
“ very  high  stations  (for  such  he  might  have  had),  would  have 
“ drawn  him  from  the  very  retired  and  humble  life  he  generally 
“ chose  to  lead,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  the  content 
“ of  his  mind,  in  a moderate  habitation  in  a neighbouring  village 
“ to  London,  from  whence  he  only  came  as  he  was  occasionally 
“ called  to  any  business  of  importance  in  the  City  or  in  Parliament; 
“ in  the  first  of  which  he  was  a great  magistrate,  and  in  the  other 
“ of  true  weight  and  influence  (2)."  As  to  the  latter,  indeed,  an- 
other remarkable  testimony  was  once  borne  by  the  very  minister 


(!)  Benjamin  Constant  In  hi*  remarkable  pro-  ration  qni  no  sc  compose  qtic  da  cal rnc.'  (p.  !"3.) 

fiction.  ••  Adolphe.*'  moat  truly  <lo<*-riI>o»  jc  (2j  Speaker  Onslow'* Homark*  (Coie’f  Walpole, 

ne  vu*  quelle  fnugue  destructive  de  U conaide-  vol.  ii.  p.  bbl.) 
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whom  he  so  keenly  and  steadily  opposed.  We  arc  told  that,  as  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  one  day  riding  with  some  friends  in  a narrow 
lane,  persons  were  overheard  talking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.  “Whose  voice  is  that?”  asked  one  of  the  party.  “Do  not 
“you  know?”  replied  Sir  Robert.  “It  is  one  which  I never 
“ shall  forget.  I have  often  felt  its  power ! ” It  was  Sir  John 
Barnard’s. 

The  project  of  Sir  John  Barnard  was,  briefly,  to  borrow  money 
at  three  per  cent.,  and  redeem  some  of  the  annuities  for  which  a 
higher  rate  was  yearly  paid.  But  several  solid  and  many  specious 
arguments  against  it  were  urged  by  Walpole.  “ If  we  advert,” 
said  he,  “to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  these  debts  were 
“ created,  every  argument  against  the  reduction  of  interest  ac- 
“ quires  a great  additional  force.  At  that  disastrous  period  (1720), 
“ the  creditors  of  the  South  Sea  and  East  India  Companies  had  a 
“ power  to  demand  the  whole  amount  of  their  bonds.  Their  for- 
“bcarance  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  defence  and  wcll- 
“ being  of  the  community ; for,  had  they  persisted  in  claiming  their 
“ principal,  the  whole  must  have  fallen  on  the  landed  interest,  or 
“ the  result  must  have  been  such  as  I dare  not  mention,  or  hardly 
“ think  of.  And  is  the  service  then  rendered  to  the  country  to  be 
“ now  repaid  by  a compulsory  reduction  of  their  dividends?  I call 
“ it  compulsory,  for  any  reduction  by  terror  can  only  be  descri- 
“ bed  by  that  name.” — The  country  gentlemen  were  in  general 
eager  for  Barnard’s  plan ; and  it  was  not  without  much  adroitness 
and  several  Parliamentary  manoeuvres,  on  the  pari  of  the  minis- 
ter, that  it  was  at  length  rejected  by  a large  majority. 

But  the  principal  hopes  of  the  Opposition  in  this  year  rested  on 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  secret  encouragement  bad  now 
ripened  into  open  support.  His  disagreements  with  his  father  were 
by  no  means  of  recent  date.  Even  whilst  he  remained  at  Hanover, 
and  whilst  his  fattier,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  gone  to  England, 
they  were  near  enough  to  bicker.  His  own  wishes  were  strongly 
fixed  on  an  alliance  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  the  same 
who  afterwards  became  Margravine  of  Bareith,  and  who,  in  her 
Memoirs,  has  left  us  a strange,  and  probably  exaggerated,  por- 
trait of  all  her  own  relations.  The  marriage  was  earnestly  desired 
by  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and,  indeed,  by  the  chief  members  of 
both  families ; but  the  brutal  temper  of  the  King,  who  used  to  beat 
his  daughter,  and  who  wished  to  behead  his  son  (i),  and  the*,  per- 
sonal antipathy  between  him  and  his  cousin  George  the  Second, 
finally  broke  off  the  negotiations.  Prince  Frederick,  in  as  much 
despair  as  a lover  can  be  who  has  never  seen  his  mistress,  sent 
from  Hanover  one  La  Motte  as  his  agent,  to  assure  the  Queen  of 


(1)  Itattde*  tb«  Momoires  do  BareiUi.  patum,  «*c  Lord  Chc»lcrlicld*  despatch  to  tlio  I'louipo- 
tontUtdo*.  §opt«joiier  is.  I7ito.  Appondu. 
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Prussia  that  he  was  determined,  in  spite  of  his  father,  still  to  con- 
clude the  marriage,  and  that  he  would  set  off  in  disguise  for  Berlin 
to  execute  his  purpose.  But  the  Queen,  in  an  over-flowing  tran- 
sport of  delight,  could  not  refrain  from  imparting  the  good  news 
to  the  English  envoy  at  her  Court,  lie,  as  was  his  duty,  gave 
timely  notice  to  his  own ; the  rash  project  was  prevented  (1) ; and 
the  headstrong  Prince  was  summoned  to  England,  where,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  he  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  in 
1728. 

For  some  years  after  his  arrival,  the  Prince  remained  tranquil ; 
but,  as  he  became  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  customs, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  he  entered  more  and  more 
into  cabals  against  his  parents.  His  character  was  weak,  yet  stub- 
born ; with  generous  impulses,  and  not  without  accomplishments; 
but  vain,  fond  of  flattery,  and  easily  led  by  flatterers.  Even  after 
his  marriage,  and  whilst  devoted  to  his  wife,  he  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  affect  the  character  of  a man  of  intrigue  : this 
reputation,  and  not  beauty,  appears  to  have  been  his  aim;  and  his 
principal  favourite,  Lady  Middlesex,  is  described  as  “very  short, 
“ very  plain,  and  very  yellow,  and  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  (2)!  " 
He  professed  a love  of  literature,  and  a patronage  of  men  of 
talents ; partly  I believe,  from  opposition  to  his  father,  who  had 
always  despised  the  first,  and  neglected  the  latter.  Thus  it  had 
happened,  at  last,  that  nearly  all  the  wit  and  genius  were  ranged  on 
the  side  of  Opposition.  To  these  the  Prince’s  house  was  always 
open  : Pulleney, Chesterfield,  Wyndham,  Carteret,  andCobham  be- 
came his  familiar  friends,  and  the  “ all  accomplished  St.  John,” 
the  Mentor  of  his  political  course.  It  was  with  a view  to  his  fu- 
ture reign,  and  as  an  oblique  satire  on  his  father’s,  that  the  fine 
essay  of  Boligbroke,  “the  Patriot  King,”  was  composed.  The  rising 
men  of  talent,  also  (Pitt  and  Lyttleton  especially),  were  taken  into 
his  confidence  and  afterwards  into  his  household. 

The  marriage  of  Frederick,  in  April,  1736,  to  Augusta  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  a Princess  of  beauty  and  excellent  judgment,  did  not,  as 
was  hoped,  restore  union  to  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  address  to  the  King  on  this  occasion  was  moved  by  Pultc- 
ney,  and  that  the  principal  speakers  rose  from  the  ranks  of  Oppo- 
sition. Pitt  and  Lyttleton  both  made  their  first  speeches  that  even- 
ing; and  the  performance  of  the  former  is  highly  praised  by  a 
contemporary;  yet  the  subject  seems  to  admit  of  little  eloquence, 
and  less  variety;  and  the  comparison  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
is  evidently  an  anticipation  (3) . So  much  are  men  mistaken  at  their 
outset,  that  Lyttleton  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  greater 


(l)  Item,  do  Bareilh,  tol.  1.  p.  fit. 

(*)  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs,  tol.  I.  p.  65.  In 
the  Appendix  (p.  BOO.)  are  printed  some  French 
and  English  songs  of  the  Prince  on  the  Princess, 
whom  ho  colls  his  SjItIa.  One  stint  cuds  thus 


Pen  da  ml  s,  reste  d’on  naofrafe, 
“ Je  rassemble  aatour  de  mol, 

“ El  me  ris  do  lClalago 
'*  Qu  a choz  lui  toujour*  un  Roi ! n 
(3)  Timkla  HUt.  tol.  ?UL  p.  m. 
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of  (he  two ; and  Pope  calls  him  “ the  rising  genius  of  this  age  (1).” 

Immediately  after  the  Prince’s  marriage,  his  narrow  income 
became  the  constant  theme  of  his  complaints.  His  father,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  beeu  allowed  100,000/.  from  a Civil  List  of  700,000/. 
a year;  how  unjust,  therefore,  that  he  should  receive  only  50,000/. 
from  a Civil  List  of  800,000/.  It  might  have  been  observed  that 
George  the  Second,  when  Prince,  had  to  maintain  a large  family 
in  suitable  splendour ; but  all  such  considerations  are  usually  leapt 
over  by  self-interest.  The  Prince’s  mind  continually  reverted  to 
a scheme  which  Bolingbrokc  had  tirst  suggested  two  years  before, 
and  which,  on  leaving  England,  had  been  his  parting  advice — to 
set  the  King  at  defiance,  and  apply  to  Parliament  for  a permanent 
income  of  100,000/.  a year.  Some  of  his  best  friends  remonstrated 
warmly  against  this  violent  measure;  amongst  others,  Dodington, 
afterwards  Lord  Melcombc,  a man  of  some  talent,  and  as  patron 
of  two  boroughs,  of  considerable  influence,  who  has  left  a curious 
and  minute  account  of  this  transaction  (2).  He  earnestly  endeav- 
oured to  dissuade  Frederick  from  thus  dragging  his  private  diffe- 
rences into  public  view,  and  forcing  every  one  to  declare  cither 
against  the  King  or  against  the  Prince ; but  His  Royal  Highness 
remained  immovable,  and  used  only  w hat  an  acute  traveller  has 
called  the  Italian  mode  of  argument;  that  is,  repeating  again  and 
again  the  same  original  assertion  (3) ! 

In  general,  however,  the  Opposition  were  far  from  displeased  at 
the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  |>erplcxing  the  monarch  and  defeating 
the  minister.  Pulleney  consented  to  bring  the  question  forward; 
Sir  John  Barnard  promised  his  support;  and  Sir  William  Wynd- 
liam  answered  for  the  Tories,  declaring  that  they  had  long  desired 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  attachment  to  the  Prince,  and 
proving  that  they  were  not,  as  falsely  represented,  Jacobites.  The 
question  derived  still  more  interest  from  the  ill-health  of  the  King, 
w ho  was  at  this  time  suffering  under  a low  fever,  and  by  many 
persons  not  expected  to  survive  (4).  This  circumstance,  while  it 
aggravated  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the  Prince,  induced  many 
more  politicians  to  approve  it. 

The  King,  on  his  part,  at  last  hearing  of  his  son’s  design,  wras 
persuaded  by  Walpole  to  send  him  a message,  promising  to  settle 
a jointure  upon  the  Priucess,  and,  though  not  augmenting  the 
Prince’s  income,  to  make  it  independent,  and  out  of  his  Majesty’s 
control.  This  message  was  delivered  by  several  great  officers  of 
state,  especially  Lord  Hardwickc,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord 


(1)  I (father  this  expression  from  Swift's  answer 
to  I'opo,  May  10. 1739. 

(2)  Appendix  to  Dodington's  Diary.  IIU  first 
name  had  been  Bubb  ; and  be  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  minister  at  Madrid  in  1718.  See 
»upra,  p.  204. 

(S)  11  repond  «ox  objections  a la  raaniurc  Ila- 
llenne ; c ost  do  “ repeter  en  criant  un  peu  plus 


“ la  phrase  a laqocllo  on  vient  do  r^pondre.’ 
(Stendhal,  Rome  et  Naples,  p.  99.) 

(4)  •'  I heard  this  day,  from  a pretty  good  hand. 
•'  that  His  Majesty  has  been  worse  than  they  cared 
••  to  own....  The  physicians  say,  that  If  he  does 
“.  get  over  this  Illness,  he  cannot  live  n twelve- 
“ month."  Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, February  0.  1737.  Seo  aUo  Dodington'* 
Narrative. 
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Talbot  as  Chancellor ; but  it  produced  only  some  civ  il  expressions 
from  Frederick  without  any  change  of  purpose  (1).  On  Ihe  very 
next  day,  the  22nd  of  February,  17.17,  Pullcney  made  his  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  an  Address,  beseeching 
the  King  to  settle  upon  the  Prince  100,000/.  a year,  and  promising 
that  the  House  would  enable  him  effectually  to  perform  the  same. 
He  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Barnard.  Their  arguments, .couched 
in  very  moderate  and  cautious  terms,  turned  chiefly  on  historical 
precedents  of  heirs  apparent  and  presumptive,  who,  it  was  main- 
tained, had  a right  to  a sufficient  and  settled  income.  Walpole  be- 
gan his  reply  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  risen  to  speak  with 
more  pain  and  reluctance ; but  that,  from  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  two  great  characters  concerned,  he  was  convinced  that  neither 
of  them  would  think  himself  injured  because  any  gentleman  gave 
his  opinion  or  vote  freely  in  Parliament.  He  said  that  he  had  the 
King’s  commands  to  acquaint  them  with  the  particulars  of  the  mes- 
sage delivered  to  the  Prince  on  the  preceding  day,  and  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  answer ; that  50,000/.  a year,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to  about  10,000/.  more,  formed  a 
competent  allowance  for  the  heir  apparent ; and  that  the  King 
could  aflord  no  more  from  the  Civil  List;  that  to  interfere  be- 
tween father  and  son  would  be  highly  indecorous ; and  that  no 
real  precedent  for  it  could  be  adduced,  except  under  Henry  the 
Sixth,  a Prince  so  weak,  that  the  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  several  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  were  not  pro- 
perly entitled. 

The  King’s  ill  health,  however,  made  more  impression  than  the 
minister’s  arguments,  and  greatly  reduced  the  usual  majority  of  the 
latter : nay,  he  would  even  have  been  left  in  a minority,  had  Wynd- 
ham  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  when  he  answered  for  his 
friends.  Hut  the  more  ardent  Tories  were  unwilling  to  give  any 
vote  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  Hanover,  or  against  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  and  they  left  the  House  in  a body  to  the  number  of 
forty-five ; a secession,  which  as  it  appears  to  me,  exactly  mea- 
sures the  strength  of  the  decided  Jacobites  in  that  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding  Parliament  the 
Jacobite  numbers  were  said  to  be  almost  the  very  same,  being 
computed,  in  1728,  at  fifty  (2).  Wyfidham  himself,  to  maintain 
his  influence  over  his  party,  though  he  spoke,  found  it  expedient 
to  refrain  from  voting  (3).  Thus,  on  the  division,  the  Opposition 
was  reduced  to  201,  while  the  minister,  w ho  could  still  muster 
231,  prevailed.  On  the  25th,  the  same  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  liOrds  by  Carteret,  but  rejected  by  a very  large  ma- 
jority ; and  a protest,  on  this  occasion,  was  signed  by  only  fourteen 
peers. 

(1)  Lord  Hardwlche’a  NamHlru.  Hardwttko  Po-  (5)  Sou  HhlUm'i  ConstU.  HUt.  vol.  IU.  p.  358. 
per*,  (3)  Dodington'a  NamUre. 
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The  slop  which  Ihc  Prince  had  taken  on  this  occasion,  though 
rash  and  violent,  is  not  incapable  of  much  defence  : his  next  ad- 
mits of  none.  Stung  by  his  recent  disappointment,  and  anxious  at 
all  hazards  to  show  some  public  insult  to  his  lather  aud  mother,  he 
look  the  opportunity  of  the  ensuing  31st  of  July,  when  the  Princess 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth.  It  was  not  till  less  than  a 
month  before  that  he  had  deigned  to  send  the  King  and  Queen  any 
announcement  of  Hie  approaching  event.  The  whole  Royal 
Family  were  then  at  Hampton  Court,  and  all  proper  attendance 
for  Her  Royal  Highness  was  awaiting  her  first  summons.  Never- 
theless, no  sooner  did  her  pains  begin,  than  the  Prince,  to  the  im- 
minent danger  of  her  life,  hurried  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  London,  to  the  unaired  palace  of  St.  James’s,  without  the  slight- 
est intimation  to  the  King  and  Queen,  or  to  any  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  whom  custom  required  to  be  present  on  such  occasions. 
The  King,  however,  hearing  of  this  abrupt  departure,  immediately 
despatched  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Harrington  to  attend  the 
birth  ; but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  Princess  was  delivered 
of  a daughter.  The  behaviour  of  Frederick  to  the  Queen  ( for,  on 
the  first  notice  of  her  son’s  exploit,  she  too  had  hastened  to 
St.  James’s,  and  was  with  the  Princess  at  seven  in  the  morning,) 
is  recorded  by  no  better  authority  than  Horace  Walpole’s,  but 
seems  higtdy  probable,  and  well  according  with  the  rest  of  his 
conduct.  “The  gracious  Prince,  so  far  from  attempting  an 
“ apology,  spoke  not  a word  to  his  mother;  but,  on  her  retreat, 
“ gave  her  his  hand,  led  her  into  the  street  to  her  coach — still 
“ dumb  ; but  a crowd  being  assembled  at  the  gate,  he  kneeled 
“ down  in  the  dirt,  and  humbly  kissed  Her  Majesty’s  liand ! Her 
“ indignation  must  havo  shrunk  into  contempt  (1) ! ” 

Such  feelings  might,  indeed,  be  justified  by  such  actions.  What 
can  we  think  of  him  who  runs  the  risk  to  lose  his  wife,  rather  than 
not  insult  his  father;  and  who  contrives  to  prove  himself  by  one 
act  a careless  husband,  a froward  son,  and  a foolish  politician  ? 
Frederick  very  soon  found  it  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  public 
opinion,  to  offer  his  parents  many  humble  submissions  and  apolo- 
gies. He  had  no  better  excuse  to  make,  than  that  the  Princess 
was  taken  ill  sooner  than  had  been  expected ; that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  remove  her  towards  the  best  assistance,  rather  than 
await  its  coming ; and  that,  in  his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  apprise 
their  Majesties.  No  one  gave  the  slightest  credit  to  these  pretexts : 
it  was  evidently  a settled  and  concerted  design — the  fruit  of  that 
sort  of  stupid  cunning  by  which  men  so  often  overreach  them- 
selves. We  may  conjecture  what  was  the  language  of  his  enemies 
on  this  transaction,  when  we  find  the  strong  disapprobation  even  of 
his  friends.  Thus  Rolingbroke  writes  to  Wyndham  from  France : — 


(1)  RemlnlM*ence».  Work*,  tol.  It,  p.  3o*.  Ho  repeal*  tho  same  story  In  hU  Momolrt , toI.  I.  p.  0* 
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“ 1 am  at  a loss  to  find  the  plausibility  or  the  popularity  of  the  pre- 
“ sent  occasion  of  rupture.  He  hurries  his  wife  from  Court  when 
“ she  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  her  first  child.  His  fa- 
“ ther  sw  ells,  struts,  and  storms.  He  confesses  his  rashness,  and 
“ asks  pardon  in  the  terms  of  one  who  owns  himself  in  the  wrong. 
“ Desides  that  all  this  appears  to  me  boyish,  it  is  purely  domestic, 
“ and  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I can  discern,  to  interest  the  pub- 
“ lie  in  the  cause  of  his  Royal  Highness  (1).” 

The  Prince’s  apologies  were  now  so  humble  and  so  numerous, 
that  they  should  perhaps  have  made  some  impression  upon  the 
King;  at  least,  have  induced  him  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and 
avoid  a total  and  public  separation ; but,  as  the  son  had  been  disre- 
spectful and  untoward,  so  was  the  father  harsh.  Lord  Hardwicke 
earnestly  endeavoured  still  to  reconcile  them ; while  "Walpole  very 
little  to  his  honour,  took  the  contrary  course.  It  is  admitted  that, 
far  from  striving  to  close,  he  wished  to  open  the  breach;  -fearing 
lest  his  own  removal  might  be  among  the  terms  of  a reconcilia- 
tion (2).  He  urged,  that  the  King  had  now  an  advantage,  by  the 
Prince  having  put  himself  so  much  in  the  wrong ; which  advan- 
tage ought  not  to  be  parted  with.  Thus  preventing  (it  was  an  easy 
task)  the  King’s  passion  from  cooling,  he  drew  up  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  order,  a message  to  the  Prince  in  very  violent  terms, 
it  being  better,  said  Walpole,  “to  take  it  short  at  fifst.”  The 
language  was  afterwards  greatly  softened  at  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
interposition ; but  it  still  remained  sufficiently  strong : it  drew  an 
angry  picture  of  the  Prince’s  conduct;  declared  that  the  King 
would  receive  no  reply  ; and  informed  him,  “It  is  my  pleasure 
“ that  you  leave  St.  James’s,  with  all  your  family.”  This  mes- 
sage signed  by  the  King,  was  delivered  to  the  Prince  on  the  10th  of 
September.  It  being  peremptory,  Frederick  retired  from  the  pa- 
lace, and  took  up  his  residence  at  (Norfolk  House,  St.  James’s  Square, 
which  immediately  became  the  centre  of  all  opposition  and  politi- 
cal intrigue.  The  King  issued  an  order,  that  no  persons  who  paid 
their  court  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  should  be  admitted  to  his 
presence : and  an  official  circular  was  sent  to  each  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  containing  the  whole  correspondence  that  had  passed  in 
this  unfortunate  transaction. 

Such  was  the  public  estrangement  between  George  the  Second 
and  his  son,  nearly  resembling  in  its  particulars  the  estrangement, 
twenty  years  before,  betw  een  the  same  monarch  and  his  father  (3). 
A christening  was  the  occasion  of  the  first — a childbirth  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  both  cases  was  the  heir  apparent  commanded  to  quit  the 
Itoyal  palace;  in  both  was  the  scandal  trumpeted  to  all  Europe, 
through  the  foreign  ministers.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  liberality  of 
disclosures,  it  appears  that,  as  in  most  domestic  quarrels,  there 


(I)  Letter.  October  !>.  17»I  (I)  Core'!  Life.  p.  in.  (S)  See  ««;*••,  p.  «». 
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still  remained  some  secrels  untold.  “ Sir  Robert  Walpole  informed 
“ me,”  writes  Lord  Hard  wickc,  “ of  certain  passages  between  the 
“ King  and  himself,  and  between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  of  too 
“ high  and  secret  a nature  even  to  be  trusted  to  this  narrative  ; but 
“ from  thence  1 found  great  reason  to  think,  that  this  unhappy 
“ difference  between  the  King  and  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness 
“ turned  upon  some  points  of  a more  interesting  and  important 
“ nature  than  have  hitherto  appeared.” 

There  was  one  point  on  which  at  the  time  all  parties  held  the 
same  language, — that  union  in  the  Royal  family  was  most  essential 
to  its  own  interest  and  preservation.  This  we  find  assumed  on  all 
sides  as  an  indisputable  axiom.  Yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  this 
quarrel,  so  unanimously  deplored  by  the  friends  to  the  dynasty, 
as  a heavy  blow  to  it,  tended,  in  fact,  in  no  small  degree  to  its  se- 
curity. The  Tories,  who  had  hitherto  considered  their  parly  as 
under  a perpetual  exclusion  from  office  and  power,  who  saw  no 
glimmering  of  light  for  themselves,  except  through  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  ready  to  join  the  Jacobites  in  their  most 
desperate  designs.  They  would  have  given  secret  encouragement 
to  any  conspiracy,  and  perhaps  public  support  to  any  rebellion. 
Very  many  amongst  them  indeed  were  attached  to  the  Pretender, 
not  as  a cause  of  hope,  but  as  a cause  of  principle;  because  they 
believed,  however  mistakenly,  in  his  right, — because  the  spirit  of 
the  gallant  and  noble-minded  and  much  enduring  Cavaliers  was 
yet  alive  within  them; — and  these  men  were  not  to  be  won  over. 
But  there  were  also  not  a few  who  saw  with  pleasure  a far  easier 
and  safer  avenue  to  power  open  in  the  favour  of  Frederick,  who 
detached  themselves  from  their  dangerous  foreign  connection,  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  dynasty,  and  began  to  await  the  death  of 
George  instead  of  his  dethronement. 

The  separation  in  the  Royal  family  was  followed,  in  only  a few 
weeks,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  amiable  and  excellent 
Queen.  Her  complaint  was  a rupture,  which  false  delicacy  had 
always  induced  her  to  conceal  from  her  attendants.  Lady  Sundon 
clone  had  some  years  before  surprised  the  secret,  and  thereby 
risen  to  great  influence  over  her  Royal  mistress.  Her  real  situa- 
tion being  thus  unknown  to  her  physicians,  they  treated  it  as  gout 
in  the  stomach,  and  prescribed  remedies  which  heightened  the 
malady.  When  it  was  at  length  disclosed  to  them,  it  was  already 
beyond  their  skill.  One  of  the  surgeons  declared,  that  if  he  had 
known  it  two  days  sooner,  Her  Majesty  should  have  been  walking 
about  the  next  day.  She  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  to  the 
deep  and  lasting  grief,  not  only  of  the  King,  but  of  the  nation. 
Her  last  days,  though  racked  with  pain,  were  courageously  and 
patiently  borne,  and  set  forth,  in  the  highest  degree,  temper, 
magnanimity,  affection  for  her  family,  and  resignation  to  God. 
Once,  we  are  told,  after  a most  painful  operation,  she  became 
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apprehensive  that  the  agony  had  wrung  from  her  some  peevish 
expressions,  and  reproached  herself  with  them.  She  took  a lender 
leave  of  the  King,  and  recommended  her  servants  to  his  future  fa- 
vour, extending  her  concern  even  to  the  lowest.  To  Walpole  she 
is  reported  to  have  said, — “ I hope  you  will  never  desert  the 
“ King,  but  continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity ; ” and, 
pointing  to  her  husband,  she  added,  “ 1 recommend  His  Majesty 
“ to  you.  ” 

Yet  the  death-bed  of  this  high-minded  Princess  was  not  wholly 
free  from  the  blame,  still  less  from  the  malignant  exaggerations  of 
party.  She  was  censured  as  implacable  in  hatred  even  to  her 
dying  moments  .•  as  refusing  her  pardon  to  her  son,  who,  it  was 
added,  had  sent  humbly  to  beseech  her  blessing.  “ And  unfor- 
giving, unforgiven  dies !”  cries  Chesterfield  in  some  powerful 
lines  circulated  at  the  time.  With  still  more  bitterness,  Pope  veils 
his  satire  beneath  pretended  praise  (1).  The  real  truth  seems  to 
be,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  a letter  only  two  days  afterwards,  that 
“ she  absolutely  refused  to  see  the  Prince  of  W ales,  nor  could  the 
“ Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  gave  her  the  sacrament, 
prevail  on  her,  though  she  said  she  heartily  forgave  the 
‘‘  Prince  (2).”  In  justice,  however,  to  her  memory,  we  should 
not  fin-get  how  recent  were  the  Prince’s  insults,  and  how  zealously 
he  had  seized  every  occasion  to  treat  her  with  studied  slight  and 
disrespect. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  trust  the  assurances  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Or  ford,  to  Mr.  Coxe,  we  might  assert,  that  the  Queen  had 
sent  both  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing  to  her  son,  and  said  she 
would  have  seen  him  with  pleasure  had  she  not  feared  to  irritate 
the  King  (3).  But  the  authority  of  Horace  Walpole  will  seldom 
weigh  with  a dispassionate  historian,  unless  when  confirmed,  or, 
at  least,  not  opposed,  by  others.  As  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  on  another  occasion,  “ his  want  of  accuracy  or  veracity,  or 
“ both,  is  so  palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  communications),  that 
“ no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  his  testimony  (4).” 

During  the  ten  years  (from  1 727  till  1 737)  in  which  Queen  Caro- 
line wielded  so  great  an  influence  over  public  business,  it  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  a smooth  and  uniform  current,  seldom  broken 
by  obstacles,  and  bearing  along  comparatively  few  materials  for 
history.  Yet  the  periods  which  seem  the  most  barren  of  striking 
incidents  arc  sometimes  the  most  fruitful  of  great  results;  and  I 
shall  here  pause  in  my  narrative  to  trace,  first,  the  progress  of 
Litkiuturk,  and  next  the  origin  and  growth  of  Methodism. 

(I)  **  Hang  the  sad  rrrso  on  Carolina’s  an.  (!)  Mr  f.hvlwt  Ford  lo  Swift,  Noforabor  *1.  iVH  , 

" And  hail  her  .passage  to  iho  realms  of  rost,  (3)  Cote's  Life,  p.  5.30. 

**  All  parts  perform’d,  and  all  her  children  (5)  Const!  tut.  Hbt.  rol.  Hi.  p.  M3. 
bleu'd ! " Epilogue  to  Satires. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LITERATURE. 


Throughout  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  nearly  the  same.  The  usual  fault  of  a barbarous  period 
is  not  so  much  the  absence  as  the  false  direction  of  learning  and 
research,  which  waste  themselves  on  subjects  either  beneath  the 
notice,  or  above  the  comprehension,  of  man.  In  Spain  and  in 
Italy,  as  in  France  and  England,  the  learned  few,  five  centuries 
ago,  equally  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
trod  in  the  beaten  track  of  Aristotle ; while  their  lighter  hours  were 
amused  with  Latin  quibbles  and  Leonine  verses-  But  when, 
towards  the  year  1500,  the  human  mind  burst  forth  from  its 
trammels,  and  the  human  intellect  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths 
— when,  at  nearly  one  and  the  same  period,  printing  was  diffused, 
America  discovered,  and  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
formed,— then  was  a new  and  original  impulse  every  where  given 
to  genius.  And  thus,  in  the  next  generation,  almost  every  people 
began  to  possess  a separate  and  distinctive  literature  of  its  own. 
INo  where  did  there  gather  a brighter  galaxy  of  genius  than  in  Eng- 
land during  the  era  of  Elizabeth  : it  is  by  those  great  old  writers 
that  our  language  was  raised  and  dignified;  it  is  from  that  “ pure 
well  of  English  undefiled”  that  all  successive  generations  will  draw 
with  a quenchless  thirst  and  in  inexhaustible  profusion. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  of  our  WTiters, 
trusting  less,  and  having  less  reason  to  trust,  their  own  inspirations, 
began  to  look  abroad  for  models.  The  literature  of  Spain  .was 
then  eagerly  sought  and  studied,  and  by  its  faults  infected  ours. 
Had  it  been  studied  in  a more  discriminating  spirit,  our  writers 
might  have  advantageously  borrowed  that  remarkable  nobility 
and  loftiness  of  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  those  romantic  traces 
of  Eastern  poetry  which  yet  linger  in  the  land  of  the  Moors.  Thus 
that  beautiful  fable  of  the  Loves  of  the  Rose  and  Nightingale,  first 
made  known  to  us,  I think,  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  in  a trans- 
lation of  a Turkish  ode  (1),  and  since  so  often  sung  and  so  highly 
adorned  by  the  muse  of  Byron  (2),  might  have  been  found,  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  Spanish  verse  of  Calderon  (3).  But  the  Eng 
lisb  imitators  rather  preferred  to  fix  on  the  fanciful  conceits  and 

(I)  See  her  letter  to  Pope.  April  1.  1717.  •*  Are  quo  canto  arno  rosa." 

(*)  Tho  Giaour.  ».  it.  The  IJrido  of  Abydo«.  Caldkko*.  El  Magico  Prodigtoso, 

conclusion,  etc.  „ remarkable  pcrf«>ru»nuce  ; I think.  In  aouia 

(S)  " Canipo.  sol,  arroyo,  ro*a.  respects,  superior  to  faust. 
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forced  allegories — the  aoijdkzas  (to  use  their  own  expression)  of  the 
Spaniards ; as  when  the  same  Calderon  compares  the  sun  selling 
beneath  light  clouds  to  a golden  corpse  entombed  in  a silver  mo- 
nument (1) ! Such  wild  shoots  of  fancy,  which  had  also  struck 
deep  root  in  Italy,  the  wits  of  Charles  the  First  laboured,  and  not 
without  effect,  to  transplant  among  us. 

As  under  Charles  the  First  the  national  taste  was  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  Spain,  so  was  it  under  Charles  the  Second  by  the 
example  of  France.  The  King’s  youth  had  been  passed  in  that 
country  : its  literature,  and  his  inclinations,  equally  pointed  to 
gallantry  ; and  the  gay  wit  of  St.  Evromond  and  Grammont 
sparkled  at  his  Court.  Nor  was  the  nation  ill  prepared  to  receive 
them.  The  gloomy  thraldom  of  the  Puritans  had  weighed  espe- 
cially upon  our  stage;  and  the  pressure  once  removed,  it  flew  too 
high  by  the  rebound.  Thus  it  happened  that  a general  licentious- 
ness began  to  prevail  amongst  authors,  and  that  even  the  genius 
of  Dryden  cannot  shield  his  plays  from  just  reproach.  Nay,  it  may 
he  said  of  him,  that  he  went  far  beyond  his  models.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  rapturous  descriptions,  or  overflowings  of  ardent  pas- 
sion, that  we  find  to  condemn;  but  his  favourite  heroes,  his 
Woodalls  and  his  Wildbloods,  display  a low,  hard,  ruffianly  coarse- 
ness—a taste  for  almost  every  thing  base,  which  there  is  seldom 
any  touch  of  generosity  or  kindness  to  redeem.  A legion  of  other 
writers  could  emulate  the  coarseness,  though  not  the  wit,  of  a 
Dryden  ; and  as  Liberty  had  just  run  riot,  so  did  Gaiety  then. 

The  great  writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  of  the  succeeding, 
happily  shunned  these  faults  of  the  last  century,  whether  derived 
from  Spain  or  from  France.  We  may  still,  indeed,  here  and  there 
detect  some  Conceits  like  Cowley’s,  some  license  like  Rochester’s; 
but  these  are  few  and  rare  : the  current  ran  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  was  no  more  to  be  turned  by  some  exceptions,  than,  on 
thq  other  hand,  the  sublime  genius  of  Wilton  could  guide  or  reform 
the  taste  of  the  preceding  generation.  Wit  was  now'  refined  from 
its  alloy.  Poetry  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies.  The  rules  both 
of  prose  and  of  the  drama  became  better  understood,  and  more 
strictly  followed.  It  was  sought  to  form,  and  not  merely  to  flatter, 
the  public  taste  : nor  did  genius,  when  well  directed  in  its  flights, 
soar  less  high.  In  English  prose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  in 
their  various  departments,  “from  lively  to  severe,”  the  manner  of 
Uolingbroke,  Addison,  Attcrbury,  and  Chesterfield.  Or  who  has 
ever  exceeded  in  their  different  styles  aud  subjects  the  poetry  of 
Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Prior?  By  these,  and  such  as  these,  was 
our  literature  enriched  and  refined,  and  our  language  almost  fi- 
nally formed.  It  was  immediately  after  them  that  a genius  not  in- 

O)  Uuamlo  el  Sol  cayeado  rays  “ Al  itran  cadarar  do  oro 

••  A tepnltiiM  en  Us  ondns,  Son  monumental  do  plain  ! ” 
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ferior  (o  theirs  compiled  that  celebrated  Dictionary,  which,  (irst 
published  in  1756,  has  ever  since  been  esteemed  as  the  standard  of 
the  English  tongue.  Since  that  time  new  words  or  phrases  have 
been  but  seldom  attempted,  and  still  more  seldom  received  and 
acknowledged.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  attend  a 
fixed  and  final  standard,  I still  hope  that  the  door  is  not  w holly 
closed  against  foreign  words,  as  aliens,  but  that  some  of  real  value 
may  be  received  as  denizens,  and  allowed  to  rank  with  the  King’s 
English.  How  advantageously  might  not  several  be  chosen,  es- 
pecially from  the  parent  German  stock ! Who  would  not  wish,  for 
example,  that  some  writers  of  sufficient  authority  w ould  adopt  and 
make  our  own  the  Teutonic  term  fatherland,  which  not  only  ex- 
presses in  one  word  a native  cocntry,  but  comprises  the  reason 
why  we  love  it! — But  let  me  return  from  this  short  digression. 

If  then  we  compare  as  a body  tlte  literary  men  under  Queen 
Anne  and  George  the  First,  with  those  under  the  two  Charleses, 
we  shall  find  a great  and  manifest  improvement.  If  we  compare 
them  with  the  older  writers  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  we  shall  I 
think  pronounce  them  to  have  less  loftiness  and  genius,  but  far 
more  correctness.  This  judgment  was  once  so  universally  re- 
ceived, that  it  might  almost  be  considered  a truism,  and  was  first 
called  in  question  by  that  great  and  good  man  to  whom  1 have  just 
referred.  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  denies  the 
superior  correctness  of  later  times,  taking  issue  especially  upon 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  in  dramatic  composition.  The  want 
of  these  unities,  he  argues,  is  no  defect,  nor  their  attainment  of  any 
value;  they  are  rules  that  “ arise  evidently  from  false  assump- 
tions.” When  Johnson  wrote,  those  rufcs  were  so  universally  ho- 
noured, and  sanctioned  by  such  high  aitthorilies,  that  he  declares 
' himself  “almost  frighted  at  his  own  temerity,  and  ready  to  sink 
“ down  in  reverential  silence.”  So  completely  has  the  public  judg- 
ment veered  round  since  his  limes,  and  so  much  has  his  own  been 
adopted,  that  perhaps  the  same  expressions  might  now  beasappro- 
priate  in  venturing  to  allege  some  reasons  for  the  opposite  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  objection 
* so  often  urged,  that  a respect  for  these  unities  implies  a coldness 
or  distaste  for  Shakspeare  and  our  great  old  dramatists.  Surely 
no  such  consequence  can  be  fairly  deduced.  To  maintain  the  ge- 
neral rule  is  quite  compatible  with  the  highest  admiration  for  par- 
ticular exceptions.  Let  us  admit  that  Shakspeare  was  most  great, 
not  only  in  spite  of  his  irregularity,  but  even,  sometimes,  if  you 
will,  by  and  through  his  irregularity — should'we  therefore  proclaim 
irregularity  as  our  future  rule?  Thus,  in  Dryden,  we  may  admit 
that  such  incorrect  rhymes  as  form  and  man — conk  and  soon  (1),  arc 

(I)  " Our  HiougtitleM  mi  b caught  by  outward  *•  Enrh  lias  hb  *baro  of  good,  ami  VhM  *tto 

form , 

’ “ Andeapt)  nobc,  and  lo»cs  i»>elf  In  men.'*  H,0  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  loo 
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combined  in  such  beautiful  couplets  as  to  make  us  forget  their  in- 
correctness— nay,  that  without  the  incorrectness *we  might  have 
lost  the  beauty.  But  does  it  follow  that  these  rhymes  should  be 
allowed  in  all  succeeding  poets?  In  like  manner,  who  that  has  be- 
held the  Alhambra  in  all  ilsgloriesof  gold  and  azure — with  its  forest 
of  slender  marble  pillars,  and  its  fretwork  of  high  emblazoned  walls 
— has  notslood  entranced  before  that  happydeviation  from  all  archi- 
tectural rules  ? Rut  does  it  follow  that  we  should  burn  Vitruvius  ? 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  no  dramatic  representation 
is  ever  mistaken  for  truth,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  spectator 
does  not  really  imagine  himself  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  act,  there 
is  nothing  to  startle  him  at  finding  the  second  act  transferred  to 
Rome.  For  the  same  reason,  he  maintains  that  the  second  act  may 
represent  events  that  happened  several  years  after  the  first. 
“ The  spectators,”  says  Johnson,  “are  always  in  their  senses,  and 
“ know  from  first  to  last  that  the  stage  is  only  a stage,  and  that  the 
“ players  are  only  players.”  Rut  does  not  this  argument,  in  fact, 
amount  to  this — that  art  is  not  perfect,  and  that  therefore  there 
should  be  no  art  at  all  ? Johnson  himself,  on  another  subject,  has 
told  us  that  ‘‘  perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and  nearer 
“ approaches  may  be  made  (1).”  So,  likewise,  in  the  stage,  the 
object  is  complete  illusion — to  draw  the  spectator  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  idea  that  those  are  no  feigned  sorrows  which  he  sees 
— that  a real  lphigcnia  stands  weeping  before  him — that  a real  Cato 
has  pierced  his  heroic  breast.  The  saccess,  it  is  true,  always  falls 
short  of  this  perfection,  but  the  nearer  it  is  attained  the  more  do 
we  applaud.  The  more  tears  are  drawn  from  the  audience — the 
more  they  are  induced,  ejftier  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  or  the  skill 
of  the  player,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  characters  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  feel  for  them  as  they  would  for  real  sufferers — the 
closer  we  attain  this  point,  the  closer  do  we  come  to  the  aim  which 
is  set  before  us.  Follow  out  the  principle  of  Ur.  Johnson,  and  you 
will  find  no  reason  left  why  costume  should  be  rightly  observed, 
why  lphigcnia  might  not  appear  in  a hoop  and  Cato  in  a frock  coat! 
If  you  are  not  to  strive  at  illusion  — we  might  argue  on  his  own 
maxims — you  need  care  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  poem  and  the  merit 
of  the  recitation,  and  every  thing  tending  only  to  the  illusion,  like 
dress,  may  be  discarded.  Or,  how  would  the  argument  of  Ur.  John- 
son hold,  ifapplied  toanyotherofthe  fine  arts?  A painter,  in  like 
manner,  knows  that  the  landscape  or  the  portrait  on  his  easel  will 
never  be  mistaken  for  the  real  country  or  the  real  man,  but  he  knows, 
also,  that  it  is  his  business  to  make  them  as  like  as  possible — |to 
bring  us  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  mistake  them  for  the  reality. 
Nor  does  any  critic  attempt  to  excuse  glaring  faults  of  proportion 
and  perspective  by  saying,  that  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  impos- 


(I)  Advortittmcut  to  the  fourth  edition  of  thotoglbh  Dictionary. 
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sihlc  to  mistake  the  painting  for  the  object,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  superfluous  to  labour  for  illusion. 

Nay  more,  Johnson  himself  seems  scarcely  persuaded  by  his  own 
arguments,  for,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe,  he  condemns  that  pool  for 
the  breach  of  a rule  that  can  only  be  defended  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  unities.  “ To  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe 
“ in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since 
“ an  act  is  so  much  of  the  business  as  is  transacted  without  intcr- 
“ mission.”  But  why  seek  the  illusion,  in  this  single  point,  when 
you  disclaim  it  in  others?  — So  shifting  and  uncertain  appears  the 
ground,  which  this  great  critic,  so  seldom  erroneous  in  his 
judgments,  has  on  this  subject  assumed  ! 

If,  however,  such  a question  were  to  be  decided  by  authorities, 
instead  of  arguments,  I might  put  into  the  scale  against  Johnson's 
opinion,  and  since  his  time,  the  three  great  names  of  AJfleri, 
Schiller,  and  Byron.  None  of  these,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
their  lives,  had  any  peculiar  fondness  for  rules  and  restraints.  Yet 
of  the  rules  of  unity  they  saw  the  advantage  so  clearly,  as  to  adhere 
to  them  most  carefully.  Schiller,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  pieces 
(Die  Raubcr  especially),  gave  himself  more  license,  but  as  his 
judgment  matured,  his  regularity  of  design  increased. 

But  it  is  asked,  why,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  impose  any  restraints, 
any  barriers  on  genius!  — It  is  not  considered  that  a great  part  of 
the  beauty  may  arise  from  these  very  barriers.  Like  the  embank- 
ments of  a stream,  they  contract  the  channel  only  to  give  greater 
depth  and  strength  to  the  current.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  rhymes 
are  shackles  on  the  poet.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  pretended,  that  on 
all  subjects,  and  in  all  cases,  blank  verse  is  therefore  preferable 
to  rhyme.  Nay,  even  in  blank  verse  the  metre  itself  is  a restraint- 
Those  sons  of  freedom,  however,  who,  instead  of  rhyme,  have 
written  blank  verse  or  blanker  prose,  have  not  always  proved  the 
greatest  favourites  with  posterity.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  to 
consider  not  the  degree  of  trouble  to  him  who  writes,  but  the  degree 
of  pleasure  to  those  who  read. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  any  large  breach  of  the 
unities  is  usually  attended  by  some  clumsiness  in  the  announcement 
of  it.  This  does  not  apply  so  much,  if  at  all,  to  slight  deviations. 
Where  the  scene  is  transferred  to  a neighbouring  spot,  or  to  the 
next  day,  we  seldom  need  any  explanation.  But  when  the  poet 
changes  the  scene  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  he  must  make  his 
characters  tell  us  that  we  are  at  Rome.  When  he  leaps  over  some 
years,  his  characters  must  in  like  manner  become  chronologists. 
Such  news  seldom  comes  naturally  into  the  dialogue  ; it  appears 
forced  and  constrained,  and  loo  often  reminds  us  of  that  seem;  in 
the  Critic,  where  the  two  officers  at  Tilbury  Fort  inform  one  another 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  is  their  sovereign,  and  that  the  English  hold 
the  Protestant  faith ! 
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It  is  said,  however,  and  with  great  truth,  that  some  cases  will 
occur,  in  which  you  must  relinquish  beauties,  unless  you  will 
break  these  rules.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  we 
must  weigh  one  advantage  against  the  other ; and  whenever  the 
beauties  to  be  attained  by  a sacrifice  of  the  unities  are  really  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  that  sacrifice, let  no  one  doubt  or  hesitate  to  make 
it.  Thus,  in  Joan  of  Arc,  the  nature  of  the  story  seems  utterly  to 
preclude  the  unities  of  either  time  or  place.  This  was  felt  by 
Schiller ; and  who  that  reads  his  noble  tragedy  will  not  rejoice 
that  he  has  ventured  to  “snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art!  ” 
Thus  again  in  Marino  Faliero,  the  unity  of  place  might  have  been 
still  more  strictly  observed,  had  the  Doge  in  the  third  act  convened 
the  conspirators  in  his  palace,  instead  of  going  forth  to  meet  them. 
But  this  would  have  lost  us  a splendid  scene ; and  the  latter  course 
was  therefore  wisely  preferred  by  Lord  Byron,  as  is  told  us  by 
himself  in  his  preface.  In  Tact,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a small  temp- 
tation may  be  sufficient  to  justify  a writer  for  changing  the  scene 
to  a short  distance  either  of  time  or  space.  Then  the  illusion  is 
but  slightly  disturbed,  and  soon  restored ; and  the  audience  not 
shocked  by  any  breach  of  probability.  In  the  Siege  of  Calais,  for 
example,  we  not  only  forgive,  but  even  expect,  that  the  scene 
should  pass  sometimes  without  and  sometimes  within  the  walls. 
But  where  the  action  jis  made  to  extend  over  several  years,  or  se- 
veral hundred  miles, — when,  as  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  we  find  a 
child  not  born  in  the  first  act,  married  in  the  fifth, — then  I certainly 
think  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  recoils  from  the  supposition, 
and  that  none  but  the  very  highest  beauties  of  composition  can 
redeem  such  an  error  of  design. 

I think  also  that  the  cases  are  by  no  means  numerous  where  any 
large  departure  from  the  unities  is  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the 
play.  Take  the  instance  of  Othello,  llad  it  been  attempted  to 
make  that  play  regular,  the  first  act  must  have  been  laid  like  the 
four  others  at  Cyprus,  and  the  events  at  Venice  left  to  Othello  or 
Desdemoua  to  relate.  But  would  this  necessarily  have  been  a 
blemish?  In  epic  poems  it  is  admitted  as  a beauty,  that  part  of 
the  story  should  be  told  by  the  hero,  while  the  rest  is  left  to  the 
narration  of  the  poet.  The  same  variety  is  not  without  its  charm 
in  tragedy.  If  we  imagine,  not  what  we  ourselves  could  do,  but 
what  the  genius  of  aShakspeare  could  achieve,  we  shall  perhaps  in 
this  and  in  like  cases,  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  what  might 
have  been,  not  below  the  works  which  actually  exist. 

On  the  whole  then,  I would  not  forego  any  beauty  of  description, 
or  developcment  of  character  for  the  sake  of  the  unities.  But 
where,  without  loss  or  detriment,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  them, 
I certainly  think  them  an  additional  charm  to  the  public,  an  addi- 
tional merit  in  the  poet.  I would  advise  a writer  to  seek  them, 
not  to  sacrifice  to  them.  It  is  on  (he  same  principle,  that  in  ver- 
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sifting  he  should  make  every  attempt  to  find  a perfect  rliyme  before 
he  uses  a defective  one.  But  if  he  cannot  find  any  of  the  former, 

I would  rather  bear  a faulty  rhyme  than  lose  a noble  thought. 

In  our  ow  n times,  not  merely  has  the  depreciation  of  the  unities 
gained  ground,  but  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Anne  have  been  cen- 
sured as  carrying  too  far  the  smoothness  and  correctness  of  versifi- 
cation. Pope  especially,  as  the  foremost  of  this  class,  has  been 
nibbled  at  by  men  whom,  w hen  alive,  a single  brandish  of  his  pen 
would  have  silenced  and  struck  down.  He  has  been  denied  imagi- 
nation,variety,  true  poetic  genius,  and  allowed  scarce  any  thing 
, beyond  the  talent  of  harmonious  numbers ! But  his  defence  lias 
. been  promptly  undertaken  by  gifted  hands,  and  conducted  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  them.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell 
has,  with  generous  spirit  and  admirable  sense,  vindicated  our 
British  Horace  (1).  Lord  Byron  pointedly  observes,  that  Pope  is 
tiiu  only  poet  whose  very  faultlessness  has  been  urged  as  his  re- 
proach, and  that  he  is  only  blamed  as  Aristides  was  banished, 
because  the  world  are  weary  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just. 
JNay,  so  eager  was  Byron  to  do  justice  to  his  predecessor,  that  he 
became  unjust  to  himself  -.  he  compares  the  poetry  of  the  last 
century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  his  own  times  to  a Turkish 
mosque,  and  boasts,  that  though  he  had  assisted  in  rearing  the 
gaudy  and  fantastic  edifice,  he  had  ever  refrained  from  defacing 
and  despoiling  the  monuments  of  a purer  taste  (2). 

The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Pope’s  w as  not  the  highest  class 
of  poetry,  but  that  in  the  second  class  he  deserves  to  hold  the  very 
highest  rank.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  this  class,  though 
inferior  in  the  scale  of  merit,  is  perhaps  more  generally  and  per- 
manently pleasing  than  any  other.  Milton  was  undoubtedly  a far 
greater  poet  than  Pope;  yet  Paradise  Lost  too  often  remains  praised 
but  unread  upon  the  shelf,  w hile  the  Moral  Essays  are  turned  over 
by  a thousand  eager  hands.  I am  far  from  saying  that  this  is  a right 
taste;  but  I do  say  that  it  is,  and  1 believe  ever  will  be,  the  taste 
of  the  larger  number  of  readers.  When  Pope  is  blamed  for 
wanting  the  highest  poetic  (lights,  we  should  remember  tlial  such 
flights  did  not  accord  with  the  subjects  he  had  chosen,  and  that 
sublimity  misplaced  would  only  become  ridiculous.  Still  less 
should  he  be  condemned,  as  appears  his  frequent  fate,  only  be- 
cause his  imitators,  for  the  following  fifty  years,  w ere  for  the  most 
part  tasteless  and  insipid  copyists  of  his  harmony  without  his 
sense ; or,  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  “ word-catchers  that  live 
“ on  syllables  ” — who  wrote,  in  very  eveu-balanced  numbers, 
very  chilling  love-verses  and  very  innocent  satires!  All  this  is 
true,  yet  all  this  reflects  no  discredit  upon  Pope.  It  is  the  fate  of 
all  great  writers  to  produce  many  wretched  imitations,  and  to 

? 

(I)  Essay  on  EngUib  Poetry,  pp.  MO-S68,  ed.  180,  (I)  Letter  on  tbc  R«*.  W.  Bonier. 
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become  the  model  of  all  the  aspiring  dances  of  their  day.  How 
many  ponderous  epics  have  come  forth  still-born  from  the  press 
in  imitation  of  Milton.  In  our  own  time,  what  fooleries  have  been 
perpetrated,  with  Byron  for  their  model ! What  shoals  of  would- 
be  Laras  and  Harolds ! How  many  an  accomplished  young  lady, 
with  a richly  bound  album,  has  thought  it  fashionable  to  describe 
herself  in  it  as  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  and  hatred 
to  mankind;  as  one  “who  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes 
“ the  light” — who  claims  the  “ brotherhood  of  Cain  ” — whose 
hours  are  “all  tortured  into  ages!”  But  do  all  these  mincing 
dainty  miseries  recoil  against  the  illustrious  source  of  them,  and1  • 
tarnish  his  great  poetic  name?  And  why  then  is  Pope  alone  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  copyists? 

The  writers  of  the  age  of  Anne,  by  descending  from  the  highest 
but  less  popular  flights  of  poetry,  and  by  refining  the  licentiousness 
which  had  heretofore  prevailed,  greatly  extended  and  cnlargcdgfhe 
field  of  literature.  The  number  of  readers  grew  more  and  more 
considerable.  Books  were  no  longer  confined  either  to  thd*stu- 
dious  or  to  the  dissolute.  Education  and  reflection  spread  by  de- 
grees throughout  all  classes ; and  though  several  other  causes  con- 
curred to  this  end,  the  new  style  in  literature  was,  perhaps,  the 
foremost.  To  women,  especially,  the  change  was  of  importance, 
there  had  hitherto  been  few  books  for  their  suitable  amusement, 
and  scarcely  any  medium  between  pedantry  and  ignorance. 
Amongst  the  ladies  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope,  nay  even  in  his 
society,  we  find  a want  of  that  common  information,  which  is 
seldom  acquired  but  in  youth,  and  which,  beyond  doubt,  their 
daughters  afterwards  possessed.  Thus,  to  give  one  instance, 
Mrs.  Caesar,  whose  husband  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hert- 
ford, and  had  filled  offices  under  Harley,  and  who  was  herself  a 
correspondent  of  Swift,  could  not  spell  English  ; and  was  so  far 
from  considering  this  deficiency  as  a matter  of  shame,  that  she 
treats  it  as  a subject  of  jest.  She  admits  that  her  spelling  is  bad, 
but  boasts  that  her  style  is  terse ; and  quotes  a saying  of  Pope,  that 
he  sometimes  finds  too  many  letters  in  her  words,  but  never  loo 
many  words  in  her  letters  (t ) ! In  the  next  generation,  I apprehend, 
many  might  have  mis-spelt,  but  would  have  blushed  at  it;  in  the 
next  again,  nearly  all  would  have  spelt  rightly.  At  the  present 
time,  perhaps,  some  persons  might  fear  that  we  arc  passing  over 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that,  so  far  from  mis-spelling,  a 
young  lady  would  now  be  more  likely  to  indite  a learned  Essay  on 
Orthography. 

There  is  another  praise  to  which  the  age  of  Anne  seems  justly 
entitled;  it  awakened  public  attention  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Our 
noble  English  ballads  had  remained  forgotten,  until  Addison  quoted 
and  applauded  Chevy  Chace  (1).  Thus  also  the  Fairy  Queen  was  pro- 

(l)  lira.  CtOMtr  lo  Swill.  August  6 1742.  (1)  spectator,  ISu#.  70.  amt  TV. 
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claimed,  and  at  length  acknowledged  as  “ a great  land-mark  of  our 
poetry  (1).”  Thus  the  grealold  dramatists  once  more  resumed  their 
reign,  having  in  this  century  first  excited  praise  from  eminentmen  as 
readers,  and  next  again  attracted  applauding  thousand  son  the  stage. 

During  the  reigns  of  W illiam,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
till  1721,  when  Walpole  became  Prime  Minister,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  vied  with  each  oilier  in  the  encouragement  of  learned  and 
literary  men.  Whenever  a writer  showed  signs  of  genius,  either 
party  to  which  his  principles  might  incline  him  was  eager  to  hail 
him  as  a friend.  The  most  distinguished  society,  and  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities,  were  thrown  open  to  him.  Places  and 
pensions  were  showered  down  in  lavish  profusion ; those  who 
wished  only  to  pursue  their  studies  had  the  means  afforded  them 
for  learned  leisure,  while  more  ambitious  spirits  were  pushed 
forward  in  Parliament  or  in  diplomacy.  In  short,  though  the 
sovereign  was  never  an  Augustus,  almost  every  minister  was 
a Mmccnas.  Newton  became  Master  of  the  Mint;  Locke  was  a 
Commissioner  of  Appeals ; Steele  was  a Commissioner  of  Stamps ; 
Stepney,  Prior,  ami  Gay,  were  employed  in  lucrative  and  im- 
portant embassies.  It  was  a slight  piece  of  humour  at  his  outset 
and  as  his  introduction — the  “City  and  Country  Mouse” — Unit 
brought  forth  a mountain  of  honours  to  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  When  Parnell  first 
came  to  Court,  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  passed  through  the  crowd 
of  nobles,  leaving  them  all  unnoticed,  to  greet  and  welcome  the 
poet.  “ I value  myself,”  says  Swift,  “ upon  making  the  ministry 
“ desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Parnell,  and  not  Parnell  with  the 
“ ministry  (2).”  Swift  himself  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  aud 
but  for  the  Queen’s  dislike  would  have  been  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Pope,  as  a Roman  Catholic,  was  debarred  from  all  places  of  honour 
or  emolument,  yet  secretary  Craggs  offered  him  a pension  of  300/. 
a year  not  to  be  known  by  the  public,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  Secret 
Service  Money  (3).  In  1714  General  Stanhope  carried  a bill, 
providing  a most  liberal  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude (4).  Addison  became  Secretary  of  State.  Tickell  was  Secre- 
tary in  Ireland.  Several  rich  sinecures  were  bestowed  on  Congreve 
and  Rowe,  on  Hughes  and  Ambrose  Philips  (5). 

Looking  to  those  times,  and  comparing  them  with  ours,  we  shall 
find  that  this  system  of  munificent  patronage  has  never  been  re- 
vived. Its  place  has,  however,  in  some  degree,  been  supplied  by 
the  large  increase  of  readers,  and  the  higher  price  of  books,  and 
consequently  the  far  superior  value  of  literary  labour.  A popular 


(1)  This  was  the  expression  of  Pope.  (Spenre. 
p.  171.)  He  said,  on  another  occasion  :— *•  There 
“ is  something  in  Spcosor  that  pleases  one  as 
“ strongly  In  oue's  old  age  it  did  in  one’s  youth 
“ 1 read  the  Fairy  Queen  when  l was  about  twelve, 
“ with  luiiaiie  delight,  and  1 think  It  gave  me  as 


much  when  I read  It  over  about  a year  or  two 

ago."  (Ibid.  p.  19 6.) 

(1)  Journal  to  Stella.  January  SI.  1713. 

(3)  Speuoe's  Anecdote*.  p.  307. 

(4)  Commons'  Journals,  vrol.  aril-  P- 

(ft)  **eo  a similar  enumeration,  and  some  tnge 

uious  observations.  Edln.  Iloview.  No.  cvu.  p.  n. 
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writer  may  now  receive  a liberal  income  from  the  sale  of  his 
works,  and,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  needs  no  other  pa- 
tron than  the  public.  It  is  often  boasted,  that  the  latter  state  of 
tilings  far  exceeds  the  former  in  independence ; yet,  however  plau- 
sible this  assertion,  it  is  not  altogether  confirmed  by  a closer 
survey.  I cannot  find  that  the  objects  of  such  splendid  patronage 
were  at  all  humbled  by  receiving  it,  or  considered  themselves  in 
the  slightest  degree  as  political  or  private  bondsmen.  1 cannot 
find  that  Swift  or  Prior,  for  example,  mixed  with  the  great  on  any 
other  footing  than  that  of  equal  familiarity  and  friendship,  or  paid 
any  submissive  homage  to  ljord  Treasurer  Oxford  or  Secretary  St. 
John.  In  Bolingbrokc’s  Correspondence  we  may  still  read  the  pri- 
vate notes  of  Matt  to  Harry  and  of  Harry  to  Matt  ; and  could  not 
easily  distinguish  from  them  which  was  the  minister  and  which  the 
poet.  The  old  system  of  patronage  in  literature  was,  I conceive, 
like  the  old  system  of  patronage  in  Parliament.  Some  powerful 
nobleman,  with  large  burgage  tenures  in  his  hands,  was  enabled  to 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  any  young  man  of  like  principles 
and  of  promising  abilities.  That  system,  w hether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  endured  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But  whatever  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  it,  there  is  one  point  which 
will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  observed  its  inward  work- 
ings— although  we  often  hear  the  contrary  roared  forth  by  those 
who  never  saw  it  nearer  than  from  the  Strangers’  Gallery — that  a 
man  brought  into  Parliament  from  his  talents  felt  no  humiliating 
dependence  on  him  by  whose  interest  he  was  elected — no  such  de- 
pendence, for  example,  as  would  be  imposed  among  gentlemen  by 
what  seems  a far  less  favour,  a gift  of  fifty  pounds.  The  two 
parties  met  on  equal  terms  of  friendship.  It  was  thought  as  de- 
sirable for  the  one  that  his  principles  should  be  ably  supported,  as 
for  the  other  that  he  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus, 
likewise,  in  literary  patronage,  when  Oxford  made  Swift  a Dean, 
or  Bolingbrokc  made  Prior  an  Ambassador,  it  was  considered  no 
badge  of  dependence  or  painful  inferiority.  It  was,  of  course,  de- 
sirable for  Swift  to  rise  in  the  Church,  and  for  Prior  to  rise  in  the 
State;  but  it  .was  also  desirable  for  the  administration  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  an  eloquent  writer,  and  of  a skilful  diplomatist. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  observed  that  literary  profits  do  not  in  all 
respects  supply  the  place  of  literary  patronage.  First,  there  are 
several  studies — such  as  many  branches  of  science  or  antiquities — 
which  are  highly  deserving  of  encouragement,  but  not  generally 
popular,  and  therefore  not  productive  of  emolument.  In  these  cases 
the  liberality  of  the  Government  might  sometimes  usefully  atone 
for  the  indifference  of  the  public.  But  even  with  the  most  popu- 
lar authors,  the  necessity  of  looking  to  their  literary  labours  for 
their  daily  bread,  has  not  unfrequcntly  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  former.  It  may  compel,  or  at  least  induce,  them  to  over-write 
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themselves ; to  pour  forth  hasty  and  immature  productions  j to  keep 
at  all  hazards  their  names  before  the  public.  How  seldom  can 
they  admit  intervals  of  leisure,  or  allow  their  minds  to  lie  fallow 
for  a season,  in  ordeT  to  bear  hereafter  a larger  and  a better  har- 
vest! In  like  manner,  they  must  minister  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
whatever  that  taste  may  be,  and  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  their 
own  ideas  of  beauty,  and  aspirations  of  fame.  These  are  undoubted 
evils,  not  merely  to  them,  but  to  us;  and  as  undoubtedly  are  they 
guarded  against  whenever  a fixed  and  competent  provision  can  be 
granted  to  genius.  I am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  any 
Minister  who  might  have  the  noble  ambition  to  become  the  patron 
of  literary  men,  would  still  find  a large  field  open  to  his  munifi- 
cence; that  his  intercourse  with  them  on  the  footing  of  equal 
friendship  would  be  a deserved  distinction  to  them,  and  a liberal 
recreation  to  himself ; that  his  favours  might  be  employed  with 
great  advantage,  and  received  with  perfect  independence. 

In  1721,  however,  there  were  no  resources  in  the  public.  The 
number  of  readers  was  so  limited,  that  the  most  incessant  labour 
was  seldom  sufficient  to  gain  a decent  maintenance  for  writers. 
It  was  therefore  with  a bitter  pang  that  they, saw  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole suddenly  turn  aside  from  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and 
resolutely  shut  the  door  of  patronage  in  the  face  of  genius.  The 
twenty  years  of  his  administration  were  to  them  a bleak  and  barren 
winter.  Looking  as  he  did  solely  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  Court,  and  measuring  the  value  of  every  thing  by  Parliamen- 
tary voles  or  Royal  smiles,  he  despised  a literature  which  the  King 
despised . and  which  had  no  influence  upon  the  Legislature.  Rooks, 
1m*  seems  to  have  thought,  were  lit  only  for  idle  and  useless  men. 
The  writers  of  books,  therefore,  he  left  to  dig,  to  beg,  or  to  starve. 
It  is  truly  painful  to  read  of  the  wretched  privations,  and  still 
more  wretched  shifts,  to  which  men  of  such  abilities  as  Savage 
were  exposed.  Their  books,  their  linen,  were  most  frequently  in 
pawn.  To  obtains  good  meal  was  a rare  and  difficult  achieve- 
ment. They  w ere  sometimes  reduced,  for  want  of  house-room,  to 
wander  all  night  about  the  streets.  They  had  to  sleep  on  a hulk 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  amidst  the  ashes  of  a glass-house.  “ In 
“ this  maimer,”  says  Johnson,  “ were  passed  those  days  and  those 
“ nights  which  nature  had  enabled  them  to  have  employed  in  elc- 
“ vated  speculations,  useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On 
“ abulk,inacellar,or  in  a glass-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars, 
“ was  to  be  found  the  author  of  ‘ The  Wanderer;’  the  man  of 
“ exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and  curious  observations ; 
“ the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  statesman, 
“ and  whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  mor- 
“ alist  (I).”  Johnson,  who  has  commemorated  these  calamities, 
himself  for  many  years  had  shared  them.  With  Savage  he  had 

(1)  Johnson  a I-ifc  of  Stvago.  See  also  CliolmeiV#  Life  of  Hoy 
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rambled  houseless  in  Ibe  streets,  with  Savage  he  had  struggled 
against  the  pangs  of  cold  and  hanger.  Nor  was  this  suffering  all. 
Whenever  it  was  relieved  by  a sudden  supply  of  money,  there 
commonly  ensued  a scene  of  the  wildest  riot  and  profusion.  There 
was  a constant  alternation  between  beggary  and  extravagance. 
The  half-starved  poet  rushed  with  his  only  guinea  to  the  tavern, 
to  enjoy  one  night  of  splendid  luxury , while  his  shirt  was  still  in 
pawn,  and  his  cravat  of  paper ; thus  the  subsistence  for  a thrifty 
week  was  lavished  at  a single*  revel ; and  as  poverty  had  first  pro- 
duced dissipation,  sodid  dissipation  prolong  and  perpetuate  poverty. 
Such,  according  to  the  testimony  even  of  their  friends,  was  the  life 
of  Savage  and  of  Boyse. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Minister  who  dried  up  the 
stream  of  patronage  would  be  no  favourite  with  its  former 
objects.  Almost  every  writer  of  any  name,  either  from  principle 
or  resentment,  joined  theranksof  Opposition,  and  were  marshalled 
to  the  onset  by  the  superior  genius  of  Bolingbrokc  and  Pultcney. 
The  motives  and  measures  of  Sir  Robert  were  attacked  without 
‘moderation,  and  misrepresented  withoutshamc;  and,  in  estimating 
the  character  of  that  Minister,  we  should,  therefore,  never  fail  to 
allow  largely  for  calumnious  falsehoods.  Nay  more,  it  is  remark- 
able, and  highly  to  the  honour  of  Walpole,  that  those  very 
measures  against  which  the  loudest  clamours  were  raised,  and 
which  were  selected  by  his  adversaries  as  the  special  ground  of 
their  invective — such  as  Wood’s  Halfpence  in  Ireland,  the  Malt  Tax 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Excise  Bill  in  England, — when  rightly  and 
calmly  examined,  appear  not  only  free  from  blame,  but  worthy  of 
praise.  But,  even  in  making  such  great  deductions  from  the 
exaggerations  of  a party  press,  we  must  condemn  Walpole  for 
neglecting  and  slighting  its  power.  He  did  not  see  the  danger  in 
lime,  nor  provide  his  remedy  with  skill.  “No  man,  "says  a 
contemporary,  “ ever  set  the  press  to  work  with  solittlejudgmenl 
“ as  he  did.  He  looked  upon  writing  to  be  a mechanical  kind  of 
“ business;  and  he  took  up  with  the  first  pen  that  he  could  find  in 
“ public  offices,  or  whom  he  could  oblige  by  private  liberality  (1).  ” 
He  hired  his  authors  as  he  would  his  ditchers,  holding  no  personal 
communication  with  them,  but  placing  them,  in  general,  under  the 
guidance  of  Paxton,  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  or  of  other  Minis- 
terial subalterns;  persons  who  in  general  may  be  observed  to  have 
more  ignorance  of  and  contempt  for  literature,  than  any  other  class 
of  gentlemen.  Ilow  could  Walpole  have  expected  much  popular 
effect  from  such  mercenary  drudges  as  his  party  writers?  Were 
these  the  men  to  stem  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbrokc,  or  retort  the 
irony  of  Swift  ? Some  pamphlets  of  considerable  power  were, 
indeed,  contributed  in  defence  of  the  administration  by  Lord 

(l)  Tiadal't  Hist.,  vol.  Yiii.  p.  15. 
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Hervey  and  Sir  William  Yonge;  but,  with  a few  exceptions,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity  were  with  the  Opposi- 
tion writers,  and  that  the  public  mind  was  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly won  over  to  their  sentiments.  The  change  was  slow,  but 
complete  and  universal ; and  thus  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  neglect  of 
the  public  press  may  be  classed  amongst  the  foremost  causes  of  his 
unpopularity  and  fall. 

Queen  Caroline,  on  the  contrary,  often  wished  to  befriend  learned 
and  literary  men ; but,  being  thwarted  in  that  respect  both  by  the 
King  and  by  the  Minister,  her  wishes  were  seldom  effectual,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  church  patronage.  However,  as  her  natural 
sweetness  of  temper  made  her  unwilling  to  send  any  one  discon- 
tented from  her  presence,  she  appears  sometimes  to  have  given 
promises,  or  at  least  raised  expectations,  that  were  not  afterwards 
fulfilled.  Swift,  especially,  conceived  that  he  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  complain  of  her  and  Lady  Suffolk ; but  his  accusations 
are,  as  usual,  clouded  with  spleen  and  satire.  He  was  pining  in 
his  Irish  Deanery,  to  which  neither  the  dignity  of  his  station,  nor 
the  flattery  of  his  dependauts,  could  ever  reconcile  him.  Every 
letter  from  his  friends  in  England  recalled  a brighter  scene,  and 
kindled  his  dormant  regret.  “ After  all,  ” he  writes  to  Gay,  “ this 
“ hum-drum  way  oflife  might  be  passable  enough,  if  you  would 
“ let  me  alone.  I shall  not  be  able  to  relish  my  wine,  my  parsons, 
“ uty  horses,  nor  my  gardens  for  three  months,  until  the  spirit  you 
“ have  raised  shall  be  dispossessed  (1).  ” In  lf-26,  he,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  made  a visit  to  England, 
apparently  not  unwilling  to  tender  or  accept  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Court.  He  found  Pope  and  Gay  intimate  with 
Lady  Suffolk ; he  speedily  became  the  friend  of  their  friend ; and 
this  was  a channel  of  communication  with  her  mistress,  then 
Princess  of  Wales.  Yet  Swift  declares  that,  when  the  Princess 
wished  to  see  him,  she  sent  “ at  least  nine  limes  ” before  he  would 
obey  her  summons.  When  at  length  he  did  come,  she  received 
him  very  graciously.  He  began  the  conversation  by  telling  her, 
that  he  was  informed  Her  Royal  Highness  loved  to  sec  odd  persons ; 
and  that,  having  sent  for  a wild  boy  from  Germany,  she  had  a 
curiosity  tosec  a wild  Dean  from  Ireland  (2).  His  powrers  of  wit  fully 
atoned  for  his  want  of  courtly  manners ; and,  during  the  few  months 
of  his  stay,  he  became  no  unfrequent  visitor  at  Leicester  House. 

With  Walpole  also,  the  Dean,  by  means  of  Lord  Peterborough, 
obtained  an  interview,  on  the  plea  of  laying  before  him  the  real 
staleof  Ireland  (3).  The  Minister  received  him  with  civility,  heard 
him  with  attention,  and  asked  him  to  dinner  at  Chelsea.  But,  if 
Swift  expected  any  offers  to  be  made  for  his  advancement,  or  even 

(i)  Letter  of  January  8.  17*3.  phenomenon.  See  a note  to  Swift  s Works,  vol. 

(f)  Swift  to  Lady  K Germaine,  January  8.  1733.  xlli.  p.  197. 

Tbe  *•  wild  hoy  from  Germany  " was  found  in  the  (3)  Swift  to  Lord  Peterborough,  April  *8.  I'*'- 
wood*  of  Hanover.  In  17»,  and  considered  a groat 
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any  wish  (oho  expressed  for  his  support,  he  was  wholly  disappointed. 
Walpole,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  literary  eminence,  took  no 
pains  to  conciliate  this  most  powerful  writer,  and  appears  to  have 
treated  him  exactly  as  he  would  any  other  Dean  from  Ireland.  No 
wonder  that  Swift  thought  his  great  abilities  misunderstood  aud 
slighted.  He  writes  to  Lady  Suffolk,  “ Pray  tell  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
“ pole  that  if  he  does  not  use  me  better  next  summer  than  he  did 
“ last,  1 will  study  revenge,  and  it  shall  be  vengkancb  ecclesias- 
“ tique  (1) ; ” — and  he  kept  his  word  ! 

His  second,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  last  journey  to  England,  early 
next  year,  was  heralded  by  the  publication  of  his  Gulliver’s  Travels; 
the  most  admirable  satire  ever  conveyed  in  a narrative , and  the 
most  plausible  disguise  that  fiction  ever  bore.  So  well  is  the  style 
of  the  old  English  navigators  copied — so  much  does  there  seem  of 
their  honest  simplicity  and  plain  common  sense — so  consistent  is 
every  part  of  the  story — so  natural  all  the  events  after  the  first 
improbability,  — that  the  fable,  even  in  its  wildest  flights,  never 
loses  an  air  of  real  truth.  “ I lent  the  book,”  says  Arbuthnot,  “ to 
“ an  old  gentleman,  who  went  immediately  to  his  map  to  search 
“ for  Lillipul  (2).”  In  Ireland,  one  Bishop  sagely  observed,  that 
for  his  part  he  hardly  believed  a word  of  it  (3) ! 

We  may  also  observe  in  these  Travels,  as  the  especial  talent  of 
Swift,  his  manner  of  implying  or  assuming  as  certain  the  charge  be 
wishes  to  convey.  T®  give  only  one  instance  = — “In  Lilli  put  the 
“ style  of  writing -is  ®ery  peculiar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to 
“ the  right,  like  the  Europeans ; nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like 
“ the  Arabians ; nor  from  up  to  dow  n,  like  the  Chinese ; but  aslant 
“ from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other,  like  ladies  in  England!’' 

At  (he  time  of  the  publication,  also,  many  strokes  of  satire,  now 
no  longer  applicable,  and  therefore  scarcely  perceived,  gave  in- 
finite delight.  In  the  following  passage,  for  example,  he  doubtless 
had  in  view  the  proceedings  against  Atterbury  and  Layer,  and 
some  of  the  Royal  Speeches  at  that  period  : — “It  was  a custom  in 
“ Lillipul,  that,  after  the  Court  had  decreed  any  cruel  execution, 
“ the  Emperor  always  made  a speech  to  his  whole  Council,  express- 
“ ing  his  great  lenity  and  tenderness,  as  qualities  known  and  ex- 
“ pressed  by  all  the  world.  This  speech  was  immediately  published 
“ throughout  the  kingdom ; nor  did  any  thing  terrify  the  people  so 
“ much  as  these  encomiums  on  His  Majesty’s  mercy;  because  it 
“ was  observed,  that  the  more  these  praises  were  enlarged  and 
“ insisted  on,  the  more  inhuman  was  the  punishment,  and  the  suf- 
“ ferer  more  innocent!  ” 

Yet,  though  Gulliver  thus  abounds  with  satire  upon  Courts,  he 
became  a great  favourite  at  the  little  Court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

0!  Lrttrr  of  Frtmuryi.  it*7.  (I)  Swift  lo  Popo,  Norrmber  17. 17W. 

(2)  tetter  to  Swift,  November  it.  1726. 
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Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Princess  herself  eagerly  read  the  book , and 
warmly  welcomed  the  author.  Her  Royal  Highness  graciously 

accepted  from  him  a present  of  some  Irish  silks  for  herself  and  the 
young  Princesses,  and  promised  him  in  return  some  medals,  which, 
however,  were  at  first  delayed,  and  afterwards  forgotten.  Such 
little  neglect  is  not  very  uncommon  in  private  life,  and  docs  not 
seem  to  call  for  any  very  extraordinary  indignation.  Rut  by  Sw  ift 
it  was  most  bitterly  resented : he  has  recorded  it  again  and  again 
both  in  prose  and  verse ; and  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life  we  find 
him  complaining  of  the  forgotten  medals  and  unrequited  silks ! 
He  might  have  known  that  in  those  times  few  things  were  less 
remembered  than  presents  to  Princes.  A popular  German  writer 
tells  us  that,  having  once  offered  a costly  picture  to  his  sovereign, 
he  was  honoured  with  a warm  embrace,  and  his  picture  with  one 
of  the  best  places  in  the  gallery,  llut  only  a year  afterwards  lie 
stood  by,  when  his  Highness  showed  the  picture  to  a foreign  mi- 
nister, and  said,  “ It  is  really  a fine  piece,  and  1 rather  think  that 
“ I bought  it  cheap  (1)." 

From  the  manner  in  which  Sw  ift  always  harps  upon  his  petty 
grievance  of  the  medals,  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  greater 
to  urge  against  the  Court.  On  the  death  of  George  the  First,  he 
kissed  their  new  Majesty's  hands,  and  for  some  time  buoyed  him- 
self with  expectations  (a.) ; hut  finding,  to  his  mortification.  Wal- 
pole confirmed  in  power,  and  more  hostile  than  ever,  he  returned 
to  Ireland;  yet  he  did  not,  for  some  years,  relinquish  his  friendly 
correspondence  with  Lady  Suffolk  ; until  at  length  losing  all  hope, 
and  with  hope  all  patience,  he  renounced  her  as  false  and  faithless; 
declaring  that  “ Hob,  the  poet’s  foe,  ” possessed  her  ear  ; and  from 
that  lime  also  he  began  to  make  Ihe  Queen  the  object  of  some  of 
his  sharpest  satirical  attacks  (3) . 

The  resentment  or  Gay  against  the  Queen  had  still  less  founda- 
tion. He  had  paid  her  assiduous  court  as  Princess;  and,  a lew 
weeksafter  coming  to  the  throne,  she  said  to  Lady  Suffolk,  in  allu- 
sion to  one  of  Gay  s Fables,  that  she  would  now  lake  up  the 'Hare 
with  many  Friends  (I).  Accordingly  she  obtained  for  him  Ihe 
appointment  of  Gentleman  Usher  to  one  of  the  Princesses,  a child 
about  two  years  old.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  honourable  sinecure, 
affording  a provision  for  his  wants,  at  the  same  time  with  leisure 
for  his  pen.  An  easy  place  of  2001.  a year  was  surely  no  con- 
temptible offer  to  one  who  had  begun  life  as  apprentice  to  a silk 
mercer,  and  who  was  now  a thoughtless  man  of  genius,  without 
any  knowledge  of  affairs.  Vet  Gay  was  jiersuaded  by  some  officious 
friends,  not  merely  to  decline  the  offer,  hut  to  resent  it  as  an  insult. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Opposition,  and  declared  his  quarrel 


(1)  See  Knigge,  Dnifwif  mil  Mrnschen,  to!  III. 

p 10.  IMj.  1813. 

(i)ToPr.  Sheridan.  Juno  tv.  17*7. 


(3)  Seo  especially  the  Direction*  for  writing  a 
ntrlh-day  Ode.  and  the  Poem  on  his  own  death. 
(1)  Swill  to  LaUt  E.  Germanic  January  8.  1733. 
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by  the  production  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  teeming  with  satirical 
strokes  against  the  Court  and  Government.  The  name  of  Bob 
Booty,  for  example,  always  raised  a laugh,  being  understood  as 
levelled  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  first  idea  of  this  play  appears 
to  have  sprung  from  a suggestion  of  Swift  (1 ) ; but  the  praise  of  its 
execution  belongs  entirely  to  Gay.  Its  brilliant  success  (it  was 
acted  for  sixty-three  nights  without  intermission)  may  be  ascribed, 
in  some  degree,  like  that  of  Cato  under  Queen  Anne,  to  party  zeal : 
yet  the  pleasure  with  which  it  is  still  seen  upon  the  stage  is  a proof 
of  its  real  merit. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  attacks  of  Gay  and  other 
dramatic  authors  at  this  time  far  outstepped  the  bounds  that  any 
Government  could  sanction.  Not  only  did  the  measures  of  Wal- 
pole stand  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misrepresentation  and  malig- 
nity, but  his  person  was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  his  character 
made  the  sport  of  the  players.  The  sequel  which  Gay  wrote  to 
the  Beggar’s  Opera,  under  the  name  of  Polly,  went  as  far  beyond 
it  in  violence  as  it  fell  short  of  it  in  talent ; and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  exerted  his  almost  dormant  privilege  to  forbid  it  (2).  Gay 
was  more  than  recompensed  for  this  disappointment,  through  a 
subscription  so  liberally  filled  by  the  Opposition  as  to  gain  him 
nearly  1200/.,  while  the  Beggar’s  Opera  had  only  brought  400/. ; 
so  that,  as  Johnson  observes,  “ w hat  he  called  oppression  ended  in 
“ profit  (3).”  Other  writers,  having  no  such  reputation  as  his  to 
hazard,  were  restrained  by  no  regard  to  it.  Scurrilous  persona- 
lities, low  buffoonery,  and  undisguised  sedition  took  possession 
of  the  stage,  and  the  licentiousness  of  morals  under  Charles  the 
Second  was  now  exchanged  for  the  licentiousness  of  liberty.  The 
necessity  of  some  curb  to  these  excesses  became  evident  to  all  par- 
ties. In  1733,  Sir  John  Barnard  brought  in  a Bill  to  restrain  the 
number  of  playhouses,  and  regulate  the  stage ; nor  did  there  ap- 
pear at  first  a single  dissenting  voice;  but  on  Walpole  attempting 
to  introduce  a clause  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Barnard  declared  that  he  thought  that  power  too  great 
already,  and  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

In  1737,  however,  another  occasion  offered  for  Walpole  to  effect 
his  object.  A farce,  called  the  Golden  Rump,  abounding  in  sedi- 
tion and  blasphemy,  was  brought  to  him  in  manuscript,  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  give  a considerable  sum  to  purchase  and  sup- 
press it.  Walpole  paid  the  money,  but  immediately  proceeded  to 
extract  the  most  objectionable  passages,  which  he  laid  before  se- 
veral members  of  both  parties,  asking  them,  w hether  such  a system 
should  be  suffered  to  continue.  Being  promised  their  support,  he 
brought  in  his  famous  Playhouse  Bill,  under  the  form  of  an  Amend- 


(I)  Spence's  Anecdote*,  p.  1S9.  and  Polly  In  17S9.  Baker's  Biopraphh  Draroallca, 

(f)  The  Beppar'*  Opera  first  appeared  In  17*R,  vol.  I.  p.  186. 

(8)  Life  of  Cay.  See  also  Spence’s  Anecdote*,  p.  114. 
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mcnt  lo  the  Vagrant  Act.  It  declared,  that  any  actor,  without  a 
legal  settlement,  or  a license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should 
be  deemed  a rogue  and  vagabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it 
gave  legal  power,  instead  of  customary  privilege;  authorising  him 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  and 
compelling  all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  fourteen  days 
before  they  were  acted,  under  forfeiture  of  50/.  and  of  the  license 
of  the  House.  Moreover,  it  restrained  the  number  of  playhouses, 
by  enjoining  that  no  person  should  have  authority  lo  act,  except 
within  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  where  the  King  should 
reside.  This  last  clause  appears  to  have  been  Sir  John  Barnard’s 
first  proposal  (1). 

The  bill  passed  rapidly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  di- 
vision, through  both  Houses,  but  not  without  some  very  strong 
opposition,  especially  a celebrated  speech  from  Lord  Chesterfield. 
All  parties  agree  in  representing  this  effort  of  his  oratory  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ever  yet  heard  in  Parliament.  It  contains 
many  eloquent  predictions,  that,  should  the  Bill  be  enacted,  the 
ruin  of  liberty  and  the  introduction  of  despotism  must  inevitably 
follow.  Yet  even  Chesterfield  owns  that  he  has  “ observed  of  late 
“ a remarkable  licentiousness  in  the  stage.  In  one  play,  very  late- 
“ly  acted  ( I’asquin),  the  author  thought  fit  to  represent  the  three 
“ great  professions,  religion,  physic,  and  law,  as  inconsistent  with 
“ common  sense;  in  another  (King  Charles  the  First),  a most  tra- 
“ gical  story  was  brought  upon  the  stage, — a catastrophe  too  rc- 
“ cent,  too  melancholy,  and  of  loo  solemn  a nature,  to  be  heard  of 
“ any  where  but  from  the  pulpit.  How  these  pieces  came  to  pass 
“ unpunished,  I do  not  know;  if  I am  rightly  informed,  it  was  not 
“ for  want  of  law,  but  for  want  of  prosecution,  without  which  no 
“ law  can  be  made  effectual.  But,  if  there  was  any  neglect  in 
“ Uiis  case,  I am  convinced  it  was  not  with  a design  to  prepare 
“ the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  think  a new  law 
“ necessary ! ” 

Such  an  insinuation  could  not  fail  to  have  weight  out  of  doors ; 
and  still  more  adapted  to  popular  effect  was  the  name  he  gives  the 
proposed  licensing  department,  as  “a  new  Excise  Office!”  But 
the  following  plausible  arguments  might  have  misled  superior 
understandings  : — “The  Bill,  my  Lords,  at  first  view,  may  seem 
“ to  be  designed  only  against  the  stage;  but  tome  it  plainly  ap- 
“ pears  to  point  somewhere  else.  It  is  an  arrow  that  does  but 
“ glance  upon  the  stage  : the  mortal  wound  seems  designed  against 
“ the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  this  Bill  you  prevent  a play’s  being 
“ acted,  but  you  do  not  prevent  its  being  printed.  Therefore,  if 
“ a license  should  be  refused  for  its  being  acted,  we  may  depend 
“ upon  it  the  play  will  be  printed.  It  will  be  printed  and  pub- 

(1)  See  Coio'e  Walpole.  rnl  I.  p.  tie.  Tln<UI  < HM.  tol.  till.  p.  MO. ; and  Baker  * Blorraphia 
Dramailra.  Introduction,  p.  >111 
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“ fished,  my  Lords,  with  the  refusal,  in  capital  letters,  upon  the 
“ titiepage.  People  are  always  fond  of  what  is  forbidden.  Libri 
“ prohibit!  arc,  in  all  countries,  diligently  and  generally  sought 
“ after.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  procure  a refusal  than  it  ever 
“ was  to  procure  a good  house  or  a good  sale ; therefore  we  may 
“ expect  that  plays  will  be  wrote  on  purpose  to  have  a refusal : this 
“ will  certainly  procure  a good  house  or  a good  sale.  Thus  will 
“ satires  be  spread  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  nation ; and 
“ thus  every  man  in  the  kingdom  may,  and  probably  will,  read  for 
“ sixpence  what  a few  only  could  have  seen  acted,  and  that  not 
“ under  the  expense  of  half  a crown.  We  shall  then  be  told,  What ! 
“ will  you  allow  an  infamous  libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed, 
“ which  you  would  not  allow  to  be  acted?  . . . If  we  agree  to  the 
“Bill  now  before  us,  we  must,  perhaps,  next  session  agree  to  a 
“ Bill  for  preventing  any  plays  being  printed  without  a license. 
“ Then  satires  will  be  wrote  by  way  of  novels,  secret  histories, 
“ dialogues,  or  under  some  such  title ; and  thereupon  we  shall  be 
“ told,  What!  will  you  allow  an  infamous  libel  to  be  printed  and 
“ dispersed,  only  because  it  does  not  bear  the  title  of  a play  ? Thus, 
“ my  Lords,  from  the  precedent  now  before  us,  we  shall  be  in- 
“ duced,  nay,  we  can  find  no  reason  for  refusing,  to  lay  the  press 
“ under  a general  license,  and  then  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  liber- 
“ ties  of  Great  Britain.” 

Yet,  however  ingenious  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  refuted  by 
that  greatest  of  all  controversialists — Time.  The  Bill  has  passed, 
and  a hundred  years  have  rolled  away ; yet  still  we  are  not  a people 
of  slaves.  The  liberty  of  the  press  stands  more  firmly  tlian  ever. 
The  stage  has  lost  its  disgraceful  personalities,  not  its  salutary  sa- 
tire. No  genius  has  been  checked,  no  freedom  violated,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  have  been  exercised 
with  less  reference  to  party  than  almost  any  other  in  the  state.  It 
sounds  well,  to  say  that  an  honest  Government  need  not  fear  in- 
vective, and  that  a wicked  Government  ought  not  to  be  screened 
from  it ; yet  experience  shows  that  no  merit  can  escape  detraction ; 
that  scoflis,  not  arguments,  are  the  weapons  of  the  stage ; that  a 
lower  and  less  reflecting  class  is  there  addressed  than  through  the 
press ; and  that,  even  without  reference  to  ministers,  some  pre- 
caution is  required  to  guard  religion  from  profaneness,  and  Royally 
from  insult,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  future  Legislature 
will  be  induced  to  forego  this  necessary  control,  and  that,  although 
any  abuse  or  mal  administration  of  the  power  should  be  jealously 
watched,  the  power  itself  should  be  as  eagerly  protected. 

END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

METHODISM. 


A history  of  England  in  the  times  of  George  the  Second  would 
be  strangely  incomplete  were  it  to  leave  untouched  (ltat  religious 
revolution  which,  despised  at  its  commencement,  but  powerful  in 
its  effects,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Methodism.  AVilh  less  im- 
mediate importance  than  wars  or  political  changes,  it  endures 
long  after  not  only  the  result  but  the  memory  of  these  has  passed 
away,  and  thousands  who  had  never  heard  of  Fontcnoy  or  Walpole 
continue  to  follow  the  precepts  and  venerate  the  name  of  John 
Wesley  (1). 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  1703  at  Epworth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. His  father  was  rector  of  that  parish,  a divine  of  great  piety 
and  learning,  but  of  passionate  and  violent  temper.  On  one  occa- 
sion, finding  that  Mrs.  Wesley  was  not  so  firmly  persuaded  as  him- 
self of  the  right  of  King  AVilliam,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  a 
just  view  of  the  Royal  succession  is  indispensable  to  the  duties  of  a 
wife,  he  made  a vow  that  he  would  never  cohabit  with  her  (ill  she 
changed  her  opinion,  and  immediately  left  the  home ; nor  did  she 
ever  hear  from  him  again,  before  the  death  of  the  King,  which 
fortunately  happened  a twelvemonth  afterwards.  John  was  their 

(I)  My  .authorities  tu  tbia  chapter  an*  mainly  ntlwoflh*  Methodist  Conference*  from  1714  till 
Wesley’*  Work*.  10  vol*.  ed.  especially  his  Wtslej*  death.  From  these  1 can  venture  to  bear 

Journals  in  the  •>!*  lirst  volumes  ; WblteAeld's  my  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Southey  * 
Journals,  pari.  I.  and  li.  ed.  1750;  Mr.  W.  Myles's  rlm|urnt  narrative.  and  I have  derived  irre.il  ad- 
Chrooolopy  of  Methodism,  ed.  ISIS,  and  hU  Life  vonlaittt  from  it  hot  I litre  alsm  conanlted  the 
of  the  Rev.  \v.  Grioi»)iaw,  ed.  18W  ; and  the  Mi  observations  of  his  eritic,  Mr.  Richard  \\ a 1*00. 
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first  child  after  their  reunion ; but  they  had  also  several  others,  and 
the  exertions  of  John  in  after  life  were  most  ably  and  faithfully  se- 
conded by  his  brother  Charles. 

From  an  jarly  age,  John  Wesley  plunged  into  religious  studies 
with  an  unwearied  diligence,  with  a piercing  intellect,  with  an  ar- 
dent, but  sometimes  ascetic,  piety.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
ordained  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  afterwards  appointed  curate  to  his 
father.  During  this  time  Charles  Wesley  had  also  gone  to  Oxford 
and  likewise  adopted  an  enthusiastic  and  austere  view  of  religious 
duty,  which  while  it  alienated  the  greater  number,  closely  attached 
to  him  a few  kindred  spirits.  Among  these  was  Harvey,  after- 
wards author  of  the  well-known  Meditations,  and  Whitelield,  at 
first  a waiter  in  a country  inn.  These  zealous  young  men  used  to 
meet  together  for  spiritual  improvement,  but  shunned  all  other 
intercourse ; and  they  received  various  nicknames  in  derision,  such 
as  Sacramcnlarians,  from  their  taking  the  Eucharist  weekly;  Bible 
Moths,  from  their  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; and  finally, 
from  their  living  by  rule  and  method,  Methodists;  a by-word 
which  they  themselves  afterwards  adopted.  When  John  Wesley 
* returned  to  Oxford,  they  all  readily  followed  his  guidance  ; but  in 
spite  of  their  peculiarities,  no  idea  of  separation  from  the  Church 
was  entertaiued,  and  several  of  this  little  society  soon  left  it  to  go 
forth  into  the  world. 

The  two  Wesleys,  full  of  zeal  for  the  convertion  of  the  hea- 
then, embarked  for  the  new  settlement  of  Georgia.  But  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  the  Colonists  were  a strong  bar  to  the  propagation 
of  the  pure  faith  which  they  professed.  When  the  Missionaries 
pressed  Tomo-Chichi,  an  Indian  chief,  to  become  a Christian,  the 
poor  savage  exclaimed  . — “ Why  these  are  Christians  at  Savannah ! 
“ Christian  much  drunk:  Christian  beat  men!  Christian  tell  lies!” 
— It  is  very  strange,  however,  that  Wesley  never  appears  to  have 
taken  any  step  to  acquire  the  language  of  these  Indians;  a neglect 
w hich,  in  a man  who  never  spared  himself,  cannot  possibly  be  im- 
puted to  any  want  of  ardour  or  activity,  but  which  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  some  unfavourable  omen;  for  we  find  that,  when 
doubtful  on  any  resolution,  he  used  to  try  drawing  lots,  and  call 
the  result  “ the  answer  of  God;”  a superstition  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  sortilege  and  ordeal  in  the  darkest  ages.  In  the  spirit 
of  those  ages  also  were  his  monkish  austerities ; at  one  lime  he  en- 
tirely left  oil  meat  and  wine;  he  attempted  to  sustain  life  by  bread 
only ; he  thought  it  meritorious  to  sleep  on  the  floor  rather  than  in 
a bed  (1).  Yet  let  me  observe,  that  these  errors  cannot  fairly  be 
imputed  to  Wesley’s  own  maturer  years,  or,  still  less,  to  the  great 
body  of  his  followers  at  that  time. 

In  1738,  Wesley  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  above 

(l)  Weil*;  ■ Juurnjl  October  S*.  I'M,  Junto  30.  )*»  elc. 
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two  years.  Meanwhile,  the  little  society  he  had  left  at  Oxford  had 
continued  to  grow  and  thrive.  It  had  even  struck  root  in  London, 
and  an  association,  formed  on  its  principles,  used  to  meet  in  Fetter 
Lane.  Whitefield,  having  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson,  soon 
attracted  much  notice  by  the  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
indiscretion  of  his  sermons;  and  the  same  path  was  followed  by 
Wesley  with  equal  zeal  and  superior  abilities.  The  first  instance 
of  field-preaching  was  by  Whitefield  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol.  These  poor  men  had  been  left  without  any  place  or 
means  of  religious  worship,  so  that  to  address  them  from  the 
summit  of  a green  knoll  instead  of  a pulpit  was  scarcely  a matter 
of  choice.  Well  might  the  preacher's  heart  exult  when  he  found, 
in  a few  weeks,  twenty  thousand  people  gathered  round  him  from 
their  mil -pits  1),  and  saw,  as  he  says,  the  while  gutters  made  by  the 
tears  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks ! Negligent  imieed 
must  have  been  the  reapers,  where  there  was  left  so  much  to  glean ! 

The  practice  thus  begun  from  the  want  of  a Church  was  soon 
continued  from  a different  necessity;  when  the  extravagancies  of 
the  new  preachers  caused  most  of  the  regular  pulpits  to  be  closed 
against  them.  “ 1 could  scarce, “ says  Wesley,  “ reconcile  myself 
“ at  first  to  tins  strange  way.  (2)  ” He  still  earnestly  wished  to 
adhere  to  the  Church;  in  fact,  both  he  and  his  brother  Charles  had 
at  this  time  so  much  horror  of  schism  as  to  form  a project  (mast 
properly  checked  by  the  Bishops)  for  thebebaplizing  of  Dissenters! 
But  the  fever  of  fanaticism  was  now  upon  him,  and  transported 
him  to  many  things  of  which  his  calmer  reason  disapproved.  Like 
all  enthusiasts,  he  began  to  consider  (he  most  ordinary  and  trifling 
occurrences  as  miraculous  manifestations  of  a special  providence. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  dining  at  Birmingham, 
he  omitted,  as  was  his  w ont,  to  instruct  the  servants  who  had  attend- 
ed him,  and  a violent  hail-storm  having  ensued  when  he  left  the 
town,  he  believed  it  a divine  reproof  for  his  neglect  (3) ! \\  hen,  on 
the  contrary, a showerpassesby him, W csleyrepealedly  interprets  it 
asaspecial  Providence  in  his  behalf.  Any  thing  seemed  tohimmore 
probable  than  that  the  elements  should  roll  on  their  appointed  course 
for  the  regulation  of  seasons,  and  the  sustenance  of  millions!  Any 
thing  seemedmore  probable  than  that  there  should  not  be  a miracle  ! 

At  this  period,  also,  Vi  esley  lent  his  ear  to  certain  convulsions 
and  ravings  that  began  In  seize  some  of  his  hearers,  especially  the 
female  portion  of  them.  They  used  io  fall  prostrate  to  the  ground, 
to  gnash  their  teeth,  to  rave  and  struggle,  and  in  some  cases  to 
declare  themselves  possessed  by  evil  spirits;  and  Wesley  believed 
it ! Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  his  Journals.  On 
another  occasion,  whilst  he  was  preaching,  great  laughter  prevailed 

01  Whilntield'j  Journal,  Mnrrli  is.  1139  " on  (io  Mount  Is  a pretty  remarkable  precedent 

(3,  Journal.  Bar'll  1*.  17*».  Hut  on  Iba  let  of  " ot  Held  nrwhln?." 
nest  April  ho  obrer.e.,  that  not  Cord « Sormon  (a)  Wealej  » Journal,  March  16.  1736 
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amongst  the  congregation.  This  he  thought  clearly  supernatural. 
“ Most  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  were  convinced,  that  those 
“ who  were  under  this  strange  temptation  could  not  help  it.  ( Inly 
“ Edith  B.  and  Anne  H.  were  of  another  mind,  being  still  sure  any 
“ one  might  help  laughing  if  she  would.  This  they  declared  to 
“ many  on  Thursday,  but  on  Friday  God  suffered  Satan  to  teach 
“ them  better.  Both  of  them  were  suddenly  seized  in  the  same 
“ manner  as  the  rest,  and  laughed  whether  they  would  or  not, 
“ almost  without  ceasing.  Thus  they  continued  for  two  days,  a 
“ spectacle  to  all,  and  were  then,  upon  prayer  made  for  them, 
“ delivered  in  a moment  (1).  ” 

Charles  Lesley,  however,  was  less  credulous ; and  sometimes 
delected  an  imposition,  where  his  brother  could  only  see  a miracle. 
Once,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Kingswood,  he  saw  a woman 
distorting  herself,  and  calling  out  as  if  in  agony  ; he  quietly  told 
her  that  he  did  not  think  the  better  of  her  for  it,  and  she  imme- 
diately became  quite  calm.  Another  woman,  at  Bristol,  when  he 
questioned  her  in  private,  respecting  her  frequent  fils,  at  length 
owned  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Wesley  take 
notice  of  her.  In  many  other  cases,  the  convulsions  were  no  doubt 
real  and  unfeigned ; the  effect  of  austere  fasting  or  of  ignorant 
fanaticism ; of  an  empty  stomach,  or  an  empty  brain. 

Moreover,  almost  from  its  birth,  the  new’  society  was  rent  asunder 
by  a violent  schism.  It  had  hitherto  acted  in  communion  with 
the  Moravians,  a sect  recently  founded  in  Germany,  but  whose 
English  followers  had  engrafted  fresh  singularities  on  the  parent 
stock.  From  an  extremity  of  religious  zeal,  these  Moravians  had 
come  round  to  the  same  point  as  those  who  lack  it  altogether. 
They  made  a jest  of  religious  observances,  such  as  going  to  church 
or  to  the  sacrament ; for  they  argued,  he  who  has  not  faith  ought  not 
to  use  these  things,  and  he  who  has  faith  does  not  want  them. 
One  Moravian  even  w ent  so  far  as  to  say,  while  discoursing  in 
public,  that  as  many  go  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving  (2). 
Wesley  naturally  protested  against  these  fanatics;  they  were  also 
condemned  by  the  chief  of  the  sect  in  Germany,  and  the  union 
between  the  Methodists  and  the  better  Moravians  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  preserved.  But  Wesley,  according  to  his  usual 
system  of  draw  ing  lots,  under  the  idea  of  consulting  Providence,  had 
fallen  upon  the  text,  “ What  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me; ’’and 
from  that  moment  thought  himself  bound  looppose  all  reconciliation. 

A still  more  important  breach  for  the  Methodists  next  arose, 
when  their  own  house  became  divided  against  itself.  Whileficld, 
a man  younger  in  years,  and  inferior  both  in  learning  and  talents 
to  Wesley,  had  hitherto  treated  him  with  almost  the  deference  of 
a pupil,  and  in  their  correspondence  at  this  time  calls  himself  “ a 

(I)  Wesley  s Journal,  Juno  tl.  17*0.  (3)  See  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOO.ed.  1809. 
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“ child,  Mho  is  willing  to  wash  your  foot.  ” They  differed,  how- 
ever, on  the  Calvinislic  doctrine  of  predestination.  “ What  is 
“ lliere  in  reprobation  so  horrid  .'”  asks  Whitefield.  “How,” 
exclaims  Wesley,  “ the  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will ! 

“ The  rest  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can  ! ” An  ample  dis- 
cussion on  this  mysterious  subject  failed  to  reconcile  them ; hut 
seeing  the  evil  of  fresh  divisions,  and  anxious  to  afford  no  triumph 
to  their  common  adversaries,  they  wished  to  refrain  from  preach- 
ing upon  it,  or  assailing  each  other  in  public.  Hut  enthusiasts, 
who  would  brave  any  oilier  suffering  can  never’  long  endure 
the  agony  of  moderation.  Wesley  soon  again  cast  a lot  for  his 
guidance  : iiis  lot,  which  seems  generally  to  have  followed  his 
preceding  inclination,  was,  this  lime,  “ Preach  and  Print;”  and  he 
accordingly  not  only  preached,  but  printed  a sermon  against  the 
doctrine  of  election  Whitelield,  on  his  part,  took  lire  at  this  ag- 
gression, and  the  more  so  as  his  expressions  at  this  time  show  the 
grow  ing  ascendency  over  him  of  spiritual  pride.  “ I hate  a garden 
“ near  at  hand,  where  I go  particularly  to  meet  and  talk  with  my 

“ God  at  the  cool  of  every  day Our  dear  Gird  sweetly  fills 

“ me  with  his  presence.  My  Heaven  isbeguu  indeed.  I feast  on 
“ the  fatted  calf.  The  Lord  strengthens  me  mightily  in  the  inner 
“ man.” — A man  who  could  write  and  feel  thus,  was  not  likely 
to  brook  any  opposition  to  any  internal  impulse  : he  wrote  an  acri- 
monious letter  against  Wesley,  which  his  indiscreet  friends  sent  to 
the  press  in  Loudon.  Well  might  Wesley  complain  of  the  intem- 
perate style  and  surreptitious  publication;  well  might  he  tear  a 
copy  to  pieces  before  his  congregation,  saying,  that  he  believed  he 
did  just  what  Mr.  Wliitefield  would,  were  he  there  himself! 

The  superstitions  and  excesses  of  the  first  Methodists  cannot  be 
concealed,  w ith  due  regard  to  truth.  But  it  is  no  less  due  to  truth 
to  acknowledge  their  high  and  eminent  qualities.  If  to  sacrifice 
every  advantage,  and  to  suffer  every  hardship — if  to  labour  for  the 
good,  real  or  supposed,  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  all  their 
heart,  with  all  their  strength— if  the  most  fervent  devotion— if  the 
most  unconquerable  energy,  be  deserving  of  respect,  let  us  not 
speak  slightingly  of  those  spiritual  leaders,  who,  mighty  even  in 
their  errors,  and  honest  even  in  their  contradictions,  have  stamped 
their  character  on  their  own  and  on  the  present  times.  It  is 
proper  to  record,  it  is  easy  to  deride  their  frailties  ; but  let  us,  ere 
we  contemn  them,  seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  be 
equally  ready  to  do  and  bear  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  con- 
science,— whether,  like  them,  we  could  fling  away  all  thought  of 
personal  ease  and  personal  advantage.  It  lias  often  been  said,  that 
there  is  no  virtue  without  sacrifices;  but,  surely,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  there  are  no  sacrifices  without  virtue.  Generous  actions 
often  spring  from  error  ; hut  still  we  must  prefer  such  error  to  a 
selfish  and  lazy  wisdom,  and,  though  neither  Jacobites  nor  Metho- 
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dists,  we  may  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  a Lochicl  in  politics,  and 
of  a Wesley  in  religion. 

The  breach  with  the  Moravians,  and  with  the  party  of  White- 
field,  left  Wesley  sole  and  undisputed  chief  of  the  remaining 
brotherhood,  and  the  gap  thus  made  was  far  more  than  repaired 
by  the  growing  multitude  of  converts.  Methodism  began  to  rear 
its  head  throughout  the  land,  and  the  current  of  events  soon  car- 
ried W'esley  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  himself  had  formerly 
drawn.  Thus,  he  had  condemned  field-preaching  until  he  felt  the 
want  of  pulpits ; thus,  also,  he  had  condemned  lay-preaching,  until 
it  appeared  that  very  few.clergymen  were  disposed  to  become  his 
followers.  Slowly,  and  reluctantly,  did  he  agree  that  laymen 
should  go  round  and  preach,  though  not  to  minister.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  untaught  and  fiery  men,  drawn  from  the  loom 
or  the  plough  by  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  zeal ; but  not  unfre- 
quently  of  strong  intellect,  and  always  of  unwearied  exertion. 
Their  inferiority  to  W esley  in  birth  and  education  made  them  only 
the  more  w filing  instruments  in  his  hands ; their  enthusiasm,  it 
was  hoped,  would  supply  every  deficiency;  and  it  was  found 
easier,  instead  of  acquiring  learning,  to  contemn  it  as  dross.  Their 
sermons,  accordingly,  had  more  of  heat  than  of  light,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  ran  into  extremes,  which  Wesley  himself  cannot 
have  approved,  and  of  which  it  would  be  easy,  but  needless,  to 
multiply  extraordinary  instances.  Their  rules  were  very  strict ; 
they  were  required  to  undergo  every  hardship,  and  to  abstain  from 
every  innocent  indulgence,  as,  for  example,  from  snuff  (I).  But 
their  organization  was  admirable.  Directed  by  Wesley,  as  from  a 
common  centre,  they  were  constantly  transferred  from  station  to 
station,  thus  affording  to  the  people  the  excitement  of  novelty,  and 
to  the  Preacher  the  necessity  of  labour.  The  Conference,  which 
assembled  once  every  year,  and  consisted  of  preachers  selected  by 
W'esley,  was  his  Central  Board  or  administrative  Council,  and  gave 
weight  and  authority  to  his  decisions.  Every  where  the  Metho- 
dists were  divided  into  classes,  a leader  being  appointed  to  every 
class,  and  a meeting  held  weekly,  when  admonitions  were  made, 
money  contributed,  and  proceedings  reported.  There  were  also, 
in  every  quarter,  to  be  Love  Feasts, — an  ancient  institution,  in- 
tended to  knit  still  closer  the  bands  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Whenever  a member  became  guilty  of  any  gross  offence,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  Society,  so  as  to  remove  the  Methodists  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and  enable 
them  to  boast  that  their  little  flock  was  without  a single  black  sheep. 
It  would  be  difficult  even  in  the  Monastic  orders  to  display  a more 
regular  and  w ell- adapted  system.  Like  those  Monastic  orders  the 
Methodists  might  still  have  remained  in  communion  with  the 

^ (1)  ’•  Lei  no  preacher  touch  unolT  on  any  account.  Show  ihc  societies  the  orll  of  it.’  Minutes  of 

jConference  Auc.  17# V 
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Church  of  their  country ; but  in  later  life  Wesley  went  several 

steps  further,  and  took  it  upon  him  to  ordain  Ministers,  and  even 
bishops,  for  his  brethren  in  America. 

Vet  with  all  this,  Wesley  never  relinquished,  in  words  at  least, 
his  attachment  and  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  On 
this  point,  his  language  was  equally  strong  from  first  to  last. 
We  find,  in  1739  : “ A serious  clergyman  desired  to  know  in  what 
“ points  we  differed  from  the  Church  of  England.  I answ  ered,  to 
“ the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  none  (1).”  In  1766,  lie  says  : 
“ W e are  not  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  and  will  do  nothing 
“ willingly  which  tends  to  a separation  from  it.  . . . Our  service 
“ is  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Church-service : we  never  designed 
“ it  should  (2).  ” And  in  December,  1789,  only  a few  months 
before  his  death : “ 1 never  had  any  design  of  separating  from  the 
“ Church  : I have  no  such  design  now.  ...  I declare,  once  more, 
“ that  1 live  and  die  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
“none  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate 
‘‘  from  il  (3).  ” — Hut,  as  we  have  seen,  the  conduct  of  Wesley  did 
nol  always  keep  pace  with  these  intentions,  and  his  followers  have 
departed  from  them  far  more  widely.  Several,  who  joined  the 
Methodists  from  other  sects,  brought  with  them  an  unfriendly 
feeling  to  Iho  Church ; several  others,  who  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  any  thing  called  Schism,  were  less  shocked  at  the 
words  Dissent  or  Separate  Connexion ; for  of  course  when  the  name 
is  changed,  the  thing  is  no  longer  the  same! — Yet  even  in  the  pre- 
sent times  an  eminent  Methodist  observes,  that,  although  the  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  has  greatly  altered  since  the  days  of  Wesley, 
dissent  has  never  been  formally  professed  by  his  persuasion,  and 
that  “ it  forms  a middle  body  between  the  Establishment  and  the 
“ Dissenters  (A).  ” 

None  of  Wesley’s  tenets  w ere,  as  he  believed,  at  variance  with 
the  Church  of  England.  His  favourite  doctrines  were  what  he 
termed  the  New  Birth,  Perfection,  and  Assurance.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  entangle  myself  or  my  readers  in  the  mazes  of  contro- 
versy ; and  1 shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  Wesley  at  his  outset 
pushed  these  doctrines  to  a perilous  extreme;  but  that,  when  his 
fever  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided  to  a healthy  vital  heat,  he  greatly 
modified  and  softened  his  first  ideas.  He  still  clung,  however,  to 
the  same  words,  but  gave  them  a narrower  meaning;  so  that 
once,  when  defending  his  views  on  Perfection  to  Bishop  Gibson, 
the  Prelate  answered  i u Why,  Mr.  Wesley,  if  this  is  what  you 
“mean  by  Perfection,  who  can  be  against  it?” — But  unhappily 
the  multitude  is  incapable  of  such  nice  distinctions,  and  apt  to  take 
words  in  their  simple  and  common  meaning  These  doctrines,  in 


(1)  Journal,  September  13.  173ft.  (*)  Son  WopJia,  vol.  p. 

(l)  Minnie*  of  MellKKlirt  Conference*  Ao*u«i  fi)  Mr.  WftUon'*  ftbtwrvailon*  on  Southey'#  Lite. 
1740.  |i-  i and  1Y«  <*r|.  M*| 
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a wider  sense,  soon  became  popular,  for  they  gratified  spiritual 
pride,  which  is  too  often  the  besetting  sin  of  those  who  have  no 
other. 

The  object  of  Wesley  was,  as  he  avowed  it,  not  to  secede  from 
the  Church  of  England,  not  to  innovate  upon  its  doctrines,  but  to 
infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  its  members.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, an  important  question,  how  far,  at  this  period,  the  clergy 
may  be  justly  charged  with  neglect,  or  the  people  with  indifference. 
And  if  we  consult  writers  the  most  various  in  their  views  and 
feelings  and  opinions  on  most  other  points,  we  shall  find  them 
agree  in  lamenting  the  state  of  religion  in  that  age.  Itishop  Bur- 
net, in  the  conclusion  of  his  History,  in  1713,  entirely  acquits  the 
Clergy  of  any  scandalous  faults;  but  complains  that  their  lives, 
though  decorous,  were  not  exemplary.  “ I must  own,”  he  says, 
“ that  the  main  body  of  our  Clergy  has  always  appeared  dead  and 
“ lifeless  to  me,  and  instead  of  animating  ooe  another,  they  seem 

“ rather  to  lay  one  another  to  sleep I say  it  with  great 

“ regret,  I have  observed  the  Clergy  in  all  the  places  through 
“which  I have  travelled — Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
“ Dissenters;  but  of  them  all,  our  Clergy  is  much  the  most  remiss 
“ in  their  labours  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives.” 
These  are  the  words  of  a Whig ; the  testimony  of  a Tory  Prelate  is 
equally  strong.  In  1711,  Atterbury  drew  up  a representation  of 
the  State  of  Religion,  which  was  presented  hy  the  Convocation  to 
the  t^ueen.  This  Memorial  complains  of  “the  manifest  growth 
“ of  immorality  and  profaneness,” — “ the  relaxation  and  decay  of 
“ the  discipline  of  the  Church ; ” and  observes,  that  “a  due  regard 
“ to  religious  persons,  places,  and  things,  hath  scarce  in  any  age 
“ been  more  wanting  (1).  " My  third  witness  shall  be  the  eminent 
Dissenting  Minister,  Dr.  Calamy,  who,  while  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  his  sect  had  not  decreased  in  numbers  in  1730,  admits, 
“ But  at  the  same  time,  a real  decay  of  serious  religion,  both  in 
“ the  Church  and  out  of  it,  was  very  visible  (2j.  ” The  Church, 
beyond  all  doubt,  still  comprised  very  many  ministers  of  powerful 
talents  and  eminent  piety ; but  these  stars  in  the  firmament, 
though  bright  themselves,  were  not  sufficient  to  dispel  the  sur- 
rounding daskness. 

This  decline  in  an  establishment  which  has  shown  so  much 
efficiency  and  excellence,  both  before  and  since,  may,  in  a great 
measure,  be  traced  to  the  political  divisions  of  that  period.  At 
the  Revolution  it  appeared  that  many,  who  had  most  bravely 
withstood  despotic  power,  were  no  less  steady  assertors  of  here- 
ditary right.  They  would  not  allow  llie  King  to  take  more  than  his 
prerogative;  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  give  less.  They 
admitted  that  the  tyranny  of  James  had  forfeited  the  throne;  but 

(l)  Afiorliurv's  Correspondent*.  to)*  II.  |t.  . (V  Calainj’*  Life  aim)  Time*.  vol.  II.  P Ml. 

3n— M,  ed  r si. 
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they  maintained  that,  in  such  a case,  as  in  the  event  of  his  natural 
demise,  the  nett  heir  should  be  immediately  acknowledged.  The 
courtiers,  indeed,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  those  who  had 
heaped  incense  before  the  Tyrant,  ’were  quite  ready  to  bow  the 
knee  before  the  Deliverer.  The  sturdiest  partisans  of  James 
appeared  amongst  his  former  victims.  Of  the  seven  Bishops  whom 
he  had  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  live  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William ; their  example  was  followed  by  not  a few 
of  the  inferior  clergy ; and  though  the  greater  number  were  willing 
to  approve  of,  or  toasquiesce  in,  the  ruling  government,  yet  their 
concurrence  was  cold  and  formal;  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
considered  the  accession  of  William  not  so  much  a positive  good,  as 
the  least  of  two  evils.  The  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
however  needful,  did  not  tend  to  allay  their  apprehensions  ; and 
the  untimely  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester  dashed  their 
hopes  that  the  seed-  of  the  “ Royal  Martyr  ” would  still  inherit 
the  land.  They  disliked  the  prospect  of  a German  successor : they 
were  not  pleased  with  that  successor  when  he  came,  and  they 
complained  that  the  Tory  party  was  so  w holly  shut  ont  from  his 
counsels ; an  exclusion  of  which  they  saw  the  disadvantages,  but 
could  not  so  well  appreciate  the  necessity.  Thus,  then,  in  the 
w hole  period  since  1688,  except  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
a large  proportion  of  the  clergy  were  in  a state  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  opposition  to  the  Ministers,  if  not  to  the  Sovereign. 

From  this  unnatural  alienation  between  the  Church  and  Stale, 
there  soon  followed  another  between  the  higher  and  lower  clergy. 
The  new  Government,  as  might  be  supposed,  selected  its  Bishops 
from  its  small  minority  of  partisans,  rather  than  from  the 
unfriendly  majority;  and  thus  it  happened  that  most  of  the  clergy 
came  to  be  on  one  side,  and  most  of  the  Bishops  on  the  other. 
Many  of  the  new  prelates  were,  like  Tillotson,  an  honour  to  their 
country  and  to  their  calling;  but  the  evil  I have  mentioned  was 
inherent  in  the  system,  and  did  not  depend  upon  the  men.  The 
body  ecclesiastical  became  uunerved  and  disjointed ; the  head  ceased 
to  direct  the  limbs,  and  the  limbs  to  obey  the  head.  W hile  the 
Convocation  sat,  there  were  most  violent  wranglings  between  the 
two  Houses ; after  its  cessation  there  was  more  silence,  but  not 
greater  satisfaction.  The  result  was  a total  decay  of  discipline  ; 
for  where  there  is  no  confidence  and  cordiality,  discipline  can  only 
be  enforced  by  harsh  measures,  and  these  were  repugnant  to  the 
gentle  spirit  of  the  Bishops.  They  therefore  allowed  their  au- 
thority to  sleep,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  any  gross  irregularity ; 
they  had  seldom  any  labour  of  love,  and  their  fatherly  guidance  w as 
no  more. 

In  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes,  the  Universities 
clashed  with  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Government.  In 
Oxford,  especially,  the;High  Church  principles  were  dominant,  and 
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most  of  the  resident  members  were  Jacobites  almost  without 
disguise.  Considering  how  severely  that  University  had  smarted 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  last  Stuart,  its  Jacobitism  surely  deserves 
high  respect,  as  a most  disinterested  and  sincere,  though  most 
mistaken,  principle  of  loyalty.  Cambridge,  partly  perhaps  from 
rivalry  to  Oxford,  was  more  friendly  to  the  House  of  Hanover; 
but  even  there  the  High  Churchmen  formed,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a very  powerful  minority.  On  the  whole,  these  seats  of  learning 
were  considered  decidedly  hostile  by  the  Government ; aud  we  find 
that  in  1716  Archbishop  Wake  was  preparing  a Bill  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  regulate  the  two  Universities  (1). 
In  such  unprofitable  dissensions  were  those  energies  consumed 
w hich  might  else  have  wrought  out  such  great  deeds  for  the  service 
of  religion. 

Another  cause  of  neglect  in  the  Clergy,  was  want  of  rivalry  and 
emulation.  No  other  sect  was  then  in  active  competition  with 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  struck  down  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  William,  and  bound  fast  by  the  penal  laws  of  Anne. 
The  Protestant  Nonconformists  had  greatly  fallen  off,  both  in 
numbers  and  energy  (2).  Under  such  circumstances  a general 
coldness  and  deadness  ensued  even  from  apparent  triumph ; and 
the  Church  Militant,  with  no  visible  enemy  before  it,  broke  itsranks 
and  laid  aside  its  arms. 

In  many  places,  again,  the  population  had  outgrown  the  size  of 
the  Establishment.  Where  provision  had  been  made  for  the  reli- 
gious care  of  only  some  small  hamlet,  a numerous  race  of  manufac- 
turers or  miners  had  frequently  sprung  up.  Many  villages  were 
swelling  into  towns,  many  towns  into  cities.  It  is  a matter  deeply 
affecting  the  former  character  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  present 
interests,  that  provision  was  not  made  at  an  earlier  period  for  these 
increasing  wants.  If  we  except  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  little  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  enlargement  of  small  livings,  the 
diminution  of  pluralities,  and  the  building  of  new  churches  (3). 
The  fields  were  ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  it  was  left  for  the  Metho- 
dists to  gather. 

A Church  Establishment  cannot  havea  worse  enemy  than  itsown 
want  of  vigour,  and  is  never  really  secure  but  when  it  is  really 
useful.  Twenty  years  before  that  great  awakening  of  the  human 
mind  which  we  term  the  Reformation,  when  the  Church  of  Rome 
sat  supremely  enthroned  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
every  heresy  had  been  quenched  in  (lame — even  then  its  abuses 

(1)  Lord  Townsbend  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  No-  (8)  The  sum  paid  daring  the  whole  reign  of 
i ember  8.  1716.  George  the  Second  (thirty-three  yean)  for  building 

(8)  Several  tracta  were  published,  especially  in  churches,  including  the  repairs  of  Westminster 
1730,  accounting  for  decrease  in  various  ways,  Abbey  and  of  SI.  Margaret  s aud  St.  John's.  West 
but  all  admitting  the  fact.  See  Gala  toy's  Life  and  minster,  amounted  only  to  m.itof.  (Sinclair's 
Times,  sol.  II  p 5?9  One  of  the  tracts  was  en-  History  of  the  Revenue,  part  ill.  p.  6i.) 
tilled.  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  probable 

Means  of  reviving  the  fiissenting  Interest 
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anil  intolerance  were  preparing  their  own  correction,  and  the  keen 
eye  of  Coniines  could  discern  the  coming  and  desired  dawn  (1). 
Thus,  also,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  the  reflecting  few 
could  perceive  that  the  Church  of  England,  though  pure  as  ever  in 
doctrine,  was  impaired  in  energy,  and  must  have  either  help  or 
opposition  to  stir  it.  That  impulse  was  in  a great  measure  given 
by  the  Methodists.  The  clergy  caught  their  spirit,  but  relined  it 
from  their  alloy  of  enthusiasm.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  was 
gradually  revived,  and  its  dcGciencics  supplied.  Every  year  the 
Establishment  rose  higher  in  efficiency  and  usefulness ; and  it  has 
checked  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Methodists,  not  so  much 
by  their  faults,  as  by  its  merits.  At  no  period  had  it  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  ; but  it  now  struck  still  deeper 
roots  into  their  hearts, — roots  of  which  the  unconquerable  strength 
will  be  found,  if  ever  an  attempt  be  made  to  pluck  it  out.  Look- 
ing to  all  its  branches, — to  the  noble  army  of  missionaries  toiling 
on  a foreign  shore  for  its  extension — to  the  controversialists  arrayed 
at  home  for  its  defence — to  what  is,  perhaps,  of  all  things  the 
most  difficult,  great  accomplishments  contentedly  confined  to  an 
humble  sphere,  and  satisfied  with  obscure  parochial  duties, — how 
much  at  the  present  time  shall  we  find  scope  to  praise  and  to  ad- 
mire! We  may  question  now  whether  in  virtue,  in  piety,  in  use- 
fulness, any  Church  of  modern  times  could  equal  ours.  Nor  let 
any  false  shame  hinder  us  from  owning  that,  though  other  causes 
also  were  at  work,  it  is  to  the  Methodists  that  great  part  of  the 
merit  is  due.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  trace  their  early  enthusiasm 
and  perverted  views,  and  the  mischief  which  these  have  undoubt- 
edly caused,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  the  present  separation,  let  us 
never  forget  or  deny  the  great  countervailing  advantage. 

Nowhere  had  the  Church  been  so  fatally  inactive  as  in  Ireland. 
When  Wesley  first  visited  that  country,  in  1747,  he  observes,  “ at 
“ least  99  in  100  of  the  native  Irish  remaiu  in  the  religion  of  their 
“ forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere, 
“ are  almost  all  transplanted  lately  from  England  (2).”  The  un- 
settled and  lawless  state  of  Ireland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  may  be  admitted  as  a valid  excuse  for  not  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  the  Reformation.  But  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  it  ought  surely  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Government,  to  afford  to  the  Irish  people 
the  means  of  education,  and  the  choice  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
There  was  no  want  of  a favourable  opening.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  humbled  by  recent  defeats,  could  not  at  that  period  have 
ventured  to  withstand  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Clergy.  Ilad  the  Irish  peasantry  been  addressed  in 

(1)  Coniines,  Mem.  Hb.  Til.  ch.  IB.  44  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  Btlll  ten.  nay  fifteen 

(Sj  Journal,  Atiipisi  15.  1747.  In  another  part  of  “ perhaps  upwards  of  twenty  Papist*  to  one  Pro- 
bls  Works  (toI.  xt.  p.  he  say*.  “ In  many  testant." 
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the  Irish  language— had  the  activity  of  the  Establishment  been 
equal  to  its  power — those  who  believe  the  Protestant  religion  to  be 
the  truth,  can  scarcely  doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth 
would  have  triumphantly  prevailed.  But  unhappily  no  such  mea- 
sures were  taken.  It  was  found  more  easy  to  proscribe  than  to 
instruct.  In  1735  the  excellent  Bishop  Berkeley  complains  of  the 
“ want  of  decent  churches’  in  tow  ns,  and  in  the  country  of  “ able 
“ missionaries,  persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and  speaking  the 

“ Irish  tongue Is  there  any  instance,”  he  asks,  “ of  a people’s 

“ being  converted  in  a Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by  preacli- 
**  ing  to  them  and  instructing  them  in  their  own  language  (1)?” 
Instead  of  such  means,  it  was  attempted  to  make  Protestants  by 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Then  came  the  penal  laws,  which  so  long 
deGled  the  Statute  Book,  to  the  disgrace  of  one  party,  as  much  as 
to  the  oppression  of  the  other ; and  mitigated  only  by  their  own  ex- 
treme violence,  which  often  left  them  a dead  letter ! Meanwhile 
the  favourable  opportunity  passed  away  : and,  before  a better  spirit 
came,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  had  recovered  from  their  depres- 
sion, and  the  peasantry  been  stung  into  a sense  of  resentment. 
Wesley  himself  made  little  progress  in  Ireland.  The  people,  indeed, 
he  describes  as  most  ready  to  hear  : “ they  are,”  he  says,  “ in  ge- 
“ neral  of  a more  teachable  spirit  than  in  most  parts  of  England  ; 
and  again,  “ their  hearts  seem  to  be  as  melting  wax  (2).’’  But 
the  priests,  finding  that  he  w as  not  only  unsupported,  but  opposed 
by  the  ruling  lowers,  took  courage  and  exerted  their  authority  to 
prevent  his  being  heard.  At  Athlone,  he  tells  us,  May  7.  1749  : 
“ Abundance  of  Papists  (locked  to  hear,  so  that  the  priest,  seeing 
“ his  command  did  not  avail,  came  in  person  and  drove  them  away 
“ before  him  like  a flock  of  sheep.”  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
other  places.  A ridiculous  by- word  also  (they  were  called 
Swaddlcrs)  tended  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Methodists  ,•  for, 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  with  the  multitude,  a nickname  is  far 
more  effectual  than  an  argument.  The  origin  of  this  appellation 
is  thus  related  by  Wesley.  “ Swaddler  was  a name  given  to 
“ Mr.  Cenuicji  first,  by  a Popish  priest,  who  heard  him  speak  of  a 
“ child  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  probably  did  not  know 
“ the  expression  was  in  the  Bible,  a book  he  was  not  much  ac- 
“ quainted  with  (3) ! ” 

Wesley  was  now  travelling  from  county  to  county,  and  from 
town  to  town,  every  where  preaching  and  gaining  proselytes.  No 
where  did  he  attract  more  attention  than  at  his  own  birth-place  of 
* Epworth.  He  applied  to  the  curate  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit — his 
father’s  for  forty  years  : he  was  refused,  and,  attending  the  service, 
he  heard,  with  great  composure,  a sermon  against  the  evils  of  en- 

(I)  Biabop  Berkeley'*  Work*,  rol.  II.  p.  Mi.  end  (t)  Wwley’a  Journal.  Aujrusi  17. 17*7,  and  lay 
596.  ed.  1764.  30.  1749. 

{3}  Journal,  May  55.  1780. 
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thusiasm.  But  as  the  congregation  were  separating,  they  were 
informed  that  Mr.  Wesley,  having  been  denied  the  cl  lurch,  in- 
tended  lo  preach  that  evening  in  the  church-yard.  There  he  ac- 
cordingly appeared,  and  there,  standing  upon  his  father’s  grave,  he 
delivered  a most  affecting  discourse.  Every  eye  was  moistened, 
every  heart  was  moved.  One  gentleman,  who  had  not  attended 
any  public  worship  for  thirty  years,  but  was  led  by  curiosity  to  hear 
Wesley  at  Ep worth,  was  at  once  reclaimed  from  irreligion  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  (I).  In  other  places,  also,  the  same  good 
seed  was  sown.  An  affecting  story  is  told,  for  example,  of  one 
poor  woman  who  was  saved  from  suicide,  for,  when  already  on  her 
way  lo  throw  herself  into  the  river,  she  was  attracted  by  the  sounds 
of  a Methodist  meeting,  and,  entering  in,  heard  the  w ords  of  hope 
and  consolation.  Hut  the  effect  of  Wesley’s  preaching  was  by  no 
means  uniform,  nor  all  for  good . While  some  minds  were  aw  akeued 
to  repentance,  others  were  spurred  into  frenzy.  While  some  began 
to  look  upon  religion  as  their  rule  and  guide  in  worldly  business, 
others  viewed  it  as  an  ecstasy  that  should  supersede  worldly  busi- 
ness altogether. 

it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  many  persons  joined  the 
Methodists  in  a first  impulse,  and  afterw  ards  left  them.  When 
Wesley  came  to  Newcastle,  in  March,  1713,  he  found  that,  since 
the  end  of  last  December,  seventy-six  persons  had  left  the  society, 
and  he  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  motiv  es  of  each.  Fourteen 
of  them  chiefly  Dissenters)  said  they  left  it,  “because,  otherwise, 
“ their  Ministers  would  not  give  them  ihc  Sacrament ; ” nine  more, 
“ because  their  husbands,  or  w ives,  were  not  willing  they  should 
“ stay  in  it ; ” twelve,  “ because  their  parents  were  not  willing;  ” 
live,  “ because  their  master  or  mistress  w ould  not  let  them  cotue;” 
seven,  “ because  their  acquaintance  persuaded  them  to  leave  it;” 
five,  “ because  people  said  such  bad  things  of  the  society;”  nine, 
“ because  they  would  not  be  laughed  at;”  three,  “because  they 
“ would  not  lose  the  poor  allowance  three  more,  “ because  they 
“ could  not  spare  time  to  come (wo,  “ because  it  was  so  far  off; 
one,  “because  she  was  afraid  of  falling  into  fits ;”  one,  “because 
“people  were  so  rude  in  the  street;”  two,  “because  Thomas 
“ Aaishit  was  in  the  society ;”  one,  “because  he  would  not  turn 
“ his  back  on  his  baptism:”  one,  “because  the  Methodists  were 
“ mere  Church  of  England  men;"  and  one,  “because  it  was  lime 
“ enough  to  serve  God  yet  {2).n  Another  person,  a gentleman, 
whom  Wesley  met  a few  days  after  in  the  streets,  said,  with  much 
earnestness,  that  lie  would  come  and  hear  him,  only  he  w as  afraid 
that  Wesley  should  say  something  against  corkfighting ! — A la- 
mentable array  of  motives  for  relinquishing  a religious  persua- 

(1)  Caspar*  Journal.  Job©  !?.  1742.  Scotchman  that  objected  lo  the  ■ inrr©  Church  u 

(hi*  sixdi  «lay  at  Epuortti),  (Old  April  17.  1782.  “ England  meu.  This  is  skated,  July  *4. 17M 

(t)  Wesley’s  Journal,  March  U.  1749.  It  was  a 
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sion ! But  were  the  reasons  of  those  who  joined  it  always  so  much 
better? 

That  very  many  persons  were  drawn  to  Wesley  by  a pioos  and 
Christian  impulse  is  undeniable.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  a love  of  novelty  and  the  strangeness  of  field-preaching  were 
the  magnets  that  attracted  many  others.  Wherever  curiosity  was 
not  kept  alive  by  frequent  changes  of  preachers,  or  wherever 
preaching  in  the  open  air  was  superseded  by  meeting-houses,  the 
excitement  flagged,  and  the  society  declined.  The  latter  observa- 
tion may  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Wesley  himself.  Ho 
writes  at  Whitehaven,  June  24,'  1764  : “The  want  of  field-preach- 
“ ing  has  been  one  cause  of  deadness  here  ; I do  not  find  any 
“ great  increase  of  the  work  of  God  without  it.  If  ever  this  is  laid 
“ aside,  I expect  the  whole  work  will  gradually  die  away.”  Tims 
also  he  writes  from  CardifT : “I  found  the  society  in  as  ruinous  a 
“ condition  as  the  Castle  (1).” 

Love  of  novelty  is  a feeling  that  always  acts  most  strongly  on  the 
least  cultivated  minds,  and  it  was  among  these  Hint  Wesley  found 
his  first  and  most  willing  followers.  During  several  years,  the 
Methodists  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  poorer  classes , and 
this  appears  not  merely  from  Wesley’s  own  declaration,  but  still 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  bitterness  with  which  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  Journal  sometimes  alludes  to  persons  of  education  and 
affluence.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  says,  in  1738,  “She  with  whom 
“ we  were  was  so  much  of  a gentlewoman,  that  for  near  an  hour 
“ our  labour  seemed  to  be  in  vain.”  And  again,  next  year,  “A 
“ tine  lady  unexpectedly  coming  in,  there  was  scarce  room  for  me 
“ to  speak  (2).” 

To  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  Wesley’s  labours  extended. 
The  bleakest  summits  of  the  Northumbrian  moors,  or  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  Cornish  mines,  the  most  tumultuous  city,  or  the  most 
unfrequented  hamlet,  were  equally  the  scenes  of  his  pilgrimage  and 
preaching.  Danger  he  fearlessly  braved,  insult  he  patiently  en- 
dured. On  one  occasion,  at  Wednesbury,  his  life  was  threatened 
with  brutal  violence,  and  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  had  not  his 
gentleness  turned  some  of  his  assailants  into  his  defenders.  In 
other  places  the  rudeness  of  the  mob  look  a less  serious  turn ; 
preachers  were  plunged  into  the  water,  or  daubed  over  with  paint. 
Sometimes  the  Methodists  were  brought  before  a magistrate,  but 
seldom  could  any  legal  offence  be  laid  at  their  door  (3).  Charles 

(!)  Journal,  August  *8. 1763.  11  proselytes  lay  among  smnni-maids ! ” (*">- 

(2)  Journal.  March  18.  1758,  and  September  6.  molrs,  tol.  II.  p.  W2.) 

1738.  Whltefleld  seems  to  have  bad  more  success  (3)  Wesley  departs  from  his  usual  prarily*  l*» 
among  the  higher  classes.  He  writes  from  Scot-  relate  how  once  a whole  waggon-load  of  these 
land."!  am  Intimate  with  three  hoblemen  aud  new  “heretics"  were  carried  before  Mr.  S.,  a 
several  ladies  of  <|ualiiy,  who  ha*ea  great  liking  Justice  of  the  peace,  near  Kpworth.  Hut  when 
for  the  things  of  Cod.  I am  now  writing  from  • there,  no  accusation  was  made.  At  length  an  old 
an  Earl's  hou»e. ' etc.  Yet  Horace  Walpole,  says  man  stood  forward  “ An  t please  your  Worship 
sarcastically,  that . • • WhltcOcld  s largest  crop  ol  they  hate  cont  orted  my  wife.  Till  she  went 
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Wesley  was  once  accused  of  treasonable  words,  and  of  abetting  Ibc 
Pretender,  because  lie  had  prayed,  in  allusion  to  sinners,  that  the 
Lord  would  call  home  bis  banished  ones.  John  was  often  hooted 
at  as  a Papist ; while  one  man,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  called 
him  a “Presbyterian  Papist,” — a happy  combination  of  terms!  and 
an  opinion  which  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  all  the  people  present, 
as  we  are  told,  were  brought  round  to  it  (1) ! Charges  such  as  these 
were  not  very  difficult  to  answer.  Yet  it  may  he  observed,  that 
the  Wesleys  seem,  in  early  life  at  least,  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
the  exiled  family ; for  we  find  Charles  writing  home,  in  173i,  from 
Oxford,  “My  brother  has  been  much  mauled,  and  threatened 
“ more,  for  his  Jacobite  sermon  on  the  1 1 th  of  June.”  It  appears 
that  another  of  the  brothers  was  in  correspondence  with  Attcrbury 
during  his  exile  (2). 

A more  solemn  accusation  might  have  been  brought  against 
Wesley  for  the  presumption  with  which  he  sometimes  ascribed 
immediate  efficacy  to  his  prayers.  Some  anecdotes  which  lie 
exultingly  relates,  would  seem  better  suited  to  a Romish  legend 
than  to  a Protestant  Journal.  One  night,  when  he  was  travelling 
on  foot  in  heavy  rain,  and  not  well  knowing  the  way,  he  prayed 
to  God  “ that  thou  wouldst  stay  the  bottles  of  Heaven  ! Or,  at 
“ least,  give  me  light  or  an  honest  guide  l”  and  presently,  he  tells 
us,  “ the  rain  ceased,  the  moon  broke  out,  and  a friendly  man 
“ overlook  me,  w ho  set  me  upon  his  ow  n horse  and  walked  by  my 
“ side  (3).  Another  day  he  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  his  horse 
exceedingly  lame.  “ I then  thought — cannot  God  heal  either  man 
“ or  beast  by  any  means  or  without  any?  Immediately  my  woa- 
“ rincss  and  head-ache  ceased,  and  my  horse's  lameness  in  the 
“ same  instant.  Nor  did  he  halt  any  more  either  that  day  or  the 
“ next.  This  is  the  naked  fact : let  every  man  account  for  it  as 
“ he  secs  good  (t).’’  But  it  was  very  plain  what  was  Wesley's  own 
opinion. 

Where  this  enthusiasm  could  bewilder  a man  of  so  much  genius 
and  learning,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  illiterate 
rushed  into  far  wilder  extremes.  One  society  w as  called  the  Jump- 
ers,.because  they  manifested  their  devotion  by  leaping  as  high  as 
possible  (5).  One  man,  Mr.  M.,  with  a long  white  beard,  came 
to  Wesley  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  and  told  him  with 
much  concern,  “ You  can  have  no  place  in  heaven  without  a beard ! 
Therefore,  I beg,  let  yours  grow  immediately  (6)! — thus  going 


" among  thorn,  she  bnd  such  n tongue  ! And  now 
“ »he  is  ns  quiet  as  a lamb ! " — “Carry  them  back, 
“ carry  thorn  back."  said  the  Justice,  *•  nnd  lot  thorn 
" concert  all  the  scold*  In  the  town.*’  (Journal , 
Jnno  9.  174*.)  Yet  Wesley's  own  married  life, 
some  years  afterwards,  may  prove,  that  the  Me- 
thodists had  not  always  a specific  In  those  cases. 

(1)  Journal.  October  no.  1741. 

(1)  Attcrbury  » Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p 419,  etc. 


(S)  Journal,  September  17.  1741. 

(♦)  Journal.  March  17. !7*6. 

(5)  Wesley's  Journal,  August  17.  1763,  and  Au- 
gust 17.  177*. 

(fl)  Wesley's  Journal.  August  29.  1768.  In  an- 
other place  (August  H.  17V9J  he  writes.  “ A gentlc- 
‘ innn  here  ( tin  tlicorm  tick)  In  conversation  with 
1 Colonel  B . said  he  had  beard  there  was  a people 
■ risen  up  that  placed  all  religion  in  wearing  long 
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beyond  even  the  wild  notions  on  this  subject  of  Terlullian  (1),  and 
the  Monlanists.  Such  fooleries  arc  mentioned  by  Wesley  with 
just  aversion  and  contempt,  nor  do  I mean  for  one  moment  to  im- 
ply that  be  was  answerable  for  them ; but  1 quote  them  as  show- 
ing to  what  lengths  ignorant  enthusiasm,  when  once  excited,  will 
run.  And  even  among  those  of  Wesley’s  own  flock  we  may  often 
observe  even  the  best  principles  carried  to  a strange  and  blame- 
able  excess.  Thus  a little  society  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up  in 
the  British  army ; and  we  find  that,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  some 
of  these  encountered  death  and  wounds,  not  merely  with  (be  cou- 
rage of  a soldier,  or  the  rcsignationof  a Christian,  bul  with  rapture 
and  delight!  A letter  from  one  of  them  to  Wesley  is  inserted  in 
his  Journal  of  December  2,  1745.  “ I received,  says  the  pious 
soldier,  “ a bail  through  the  left  arm,  and  I rejoiced  so  much  the 
“ more.  Soon  after,  I received  another  into  my  right,  which 
“ obliged  me  to  quit  the  field.  But  I scarce  knew  whether  1 was 
“ on  earth  or  in  heaven.  It  was  one  of  the  sweetest  days  I ever 
u enjoyed!”  Of  a similar  kind  was  the  enthusiam  of  the  first  Mora- 
vians. When  Wesley  told  their  bishop,  Nilschinan,  that  one  of 
their  sick  friends  had  become  much  worse,  the  other,  instead  of 
expressing  concern,  smiled,  and  said  “ He  will  soon  be  well;  he  is 
“ ready  for  the  bridegroom  (2)!  " 

To  w elcome  death  so  eagerly  w as,  perhaps,  less  surprising  or  un- 
natural in  men  who  practised  so  many  austerities.  It  is,  certainly 
one  of  the  ill  effects  of  Methodism,  that  it  has  tended  to  narrow  the 
circle  of  innocent  enjoyments.  Plays,  cards,  and  dances  in  what- 
ever moderation,  or  in  whatever  form,  were  strictly  denounced. 
We  find  one  man  highly  commended  for  having  broken  and  burnt 
his  violin  (3).  Whitelicld  boasts  that  during  one  Lent  he  lived  al- 
most entirely  on  sage  tea  without  sugar,  and  coarse  bread  (V;.  Of 
one  clergyman,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  who  joined  the  Methodists,  and  is 
much  extolled  by  them,  it  is  related  by  his  panegyrist : u He  endca- 
“ voured  to  suppress  the  generally  prevailing  custom  in  country 
“ places  during  the  summer,  of  walking  in  the  fields  on  a Lord’s- 
“ day  between  the  services,  or  in  the  evening,  in  companies.  He 
“ not  only  bore  his  testimony  against  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  rc- 
“ connoilred  the  fields  in  person  to  detect  and  reprove  the  delin- 
“ quents  (5).” — How  different  was  the  saying  of  good,  old  Bishop 
Hackct,  “ Serve  God  and  be  cheerful ! ” 

Wesley’s  domestic  life  w;as  not  happy.  When  about  fifty  years 
old  be  contracted  a marriage  with  Mrs.  Vizelte,  a widow  of  indc- 


“ whiskers,  and  seriously  asked,  whether  these 
*'  were  not  Ihe  same  who  were  called  Metbu- 
dials  ? " 

(1)  “ An  Deo  placcbil  ille  qtii  mints  suns  nova- 
“ ciiIA  mutai.  InfUldis  erun  faclem  suatu  f " (Ter- 
Itill.  D©  Speciaculls.  cb.  •tJ.) 

(s)  Journal,  March  H.  1786. 


(3)  Myles.  Chrou.  Hist.  p.  58. 

(4J  First  Journal,  p.  1«. 

(.1)  Life  of  the  Hot.  William  Grimshaw.  p.  U, 
The  wrilor  qoainUy  adds,  in  the  neil  page,  *'  lie 
*•  liginn  was  to  him.  as  water  b to  fish.  Ibe  scry 
element  In  which  he  lived." 
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pendent  fortune ; having  first  agreed  with  her,  that  he  should  not 
preach  one  sermon  or  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account. 

His  constant  journeys  were,  no  doubt,  a heavy  sacrifice  to  duly; 
but  the  lady  kindly  made  it  as  light  as  possible,  by  allowing  him 
no  peace  at  home.  Her  temper  was  insufferable,  and  her  jealousy 
equally  positive  and  groundless.  She  is  said  to  have  frequently 
searched  his  pockets  and  opened  his  letters,  and  sometimes  even 
struck  him  and  torn  his  hair ! Wesley  himself,  in  writing  to  her, 
complains  that  she  has  tried  him  numberless  ways,  laid  to  his 
charge  things  that  he  knew  not,  robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confi- 
dence, revealed  his  secrets,  given  him  a thousand  treacherous 
wounds,  purposely  aspersed  and  murdered  his  character,  and 
made  it  her  business  so  to  do!  At  length,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  she  left  his  house,  and  declared  her  intention  never  to  re- 
turn. Wesley,  whose  Journal  had  previously  been  silent  on  her 
conduct,  shortly  mentions  her  departure,  and  adds  these  remark- 
able words,  ><»  k\m  BKuyri,  non  oimisi,  nos  rkvocabo  (t ).  Their 
union — if  so  it  can  be  called— -had  lasted  twenty  years,  and  Wesley 
survived  their  separation  for  twenty  more. 

W esley’s  life  was  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  History  : 
he  survived  (ill  the  year  1 79 1 , and  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  lie  has 
left  behind  him  a Journal,  giving  a lull  account  of  bis  unwearied 
travelling  and  preaching,  during  more  than  half  a century,  toge- 
ther with  occasional  remarks  on  the  towns  he  visited,  or  the  books 
lie  read.  The  style  is  plain  and  powerful,  and  the  language  well- 
chosen,  though  sometimes  peculiar.  For  example,  he  uses  the 
word  “lively,”  where  we  should  use  the  word  “ serious;  ’ and 
thus,  meaning  to  praise  the  devotion  of  Hamel  ford,  he  calls  it 
“ one  of  the  liveliest  places  in  Cornwall  i'2).”  Thus,  also,  when 
he  speaks  of  “a  lovely  woman,”  or  a “lovely  congregation  (3  ,” 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  context  that  he  does  not  mean  beauty. 
The  same  buoyant  spirit,  the  same  fervent  zeal,  glow  in  every 
page  of  this  Journal,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  the  over- 
strained enthusiasm  which  appears  in  the  earlier  portion,  gradually 
softens  and  mellows  as  the  writer  advances  in  years.  To  give 
only  one  instance  . w hen  in  17  5 0 some  of  his  congregation  laughed, 
we  have  seen  how  strangely  he  endeavours  to  account  for  it ; but 
when  the  same  thing  befalls  him  in  later  life,  be  is  willing  to  as- 
sign a very  natural  cause. — “One  young  gentlewoman,  I heard, 
“ laughed  much.  Poor  thing!  doubtless  she  thought,  ‘I  laugh 
“ prettily  (4)!  Hut  even  in  the  earlier  and  least  favourable 
portion  of  the  Journal  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  and  res- 
pect the  honest  fervour  of  the  writer,  and  we  may  say  of  him  what 
he  says  of  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe  ; “ Notwithstanding  the  mixture 

(1)  Journal,  February  23.  1771.  Professor  of  Me  thematic#,  I#  wld.  ouce  in  corn- 

(rj  Ibid.  September  JO  17fij.  pany.  lu  bare  rightly  guessed  that  « tody  pre>om 

(3)  Ibid.  May  IV.  1777  ; October  12.  1777,  etc.  had  beautiful  teeth  , else,  he  remarked,  she  would 
(i)  Ibid.  July  10.  176V.  Saunderson.  the  blind  not  laugh  so  often  ! 
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“ of  superstition,  yet  what  a strong  vein  of  piety  runs  through 

“ all  (1) ! ” 

Another  extract — it  shall  be  my  last  from  Wesley’s  Journal — is 
very  remarkable,  as  showing  how  far  time  and  experience  had 
modified  his  views  as  to  the  benefit  of  preaching  extempore.  “ Last 
“ Monday,  I began  reading  that  excellent  book  ‘The  Gospel  Glass,’ 
“ to  the  morning  congregation ; a method  which  I find  more  pro- 
“ fitable  for  instruction  in  righteousness  than  any  other  manner 
“ of  preaching  (2).” 

At  the  time  of  Wesley’s  death,  his  flock  in  England  exceeded 
71,000,  in  America  48,000;  and  there  were  under  his  direction 
five  hundred  travelling  preachers  in  both  (3).  It  is  worthy  of  note 
what  sovereign  authority  he  had  established  and  maintained,  aud 
how  implicit  was  the  obedience  required  by  one  who,  even  in  his 
earliest  ministry,  liad  never  yielded  any.  At  the  conference 
of  1766,  he  was  accused  of  “ arbitrary  power,  of  making  himself 
“a  Pope.”  That  his  power  was  arbitrary,  Wesley  did  not  deny. 
“ If,  by  arbitrary  power,  you  mean  a power  which  I exercise 
“ singly,  without  any  colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly  true ; but 
“ I see  no  hurl  in  it."  He  maintains  however,  that  his  power  was 
not  unreasonable  or  capricious;  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances ; that  it  w as  necessary  for  the  good  of  all ; and,  above 
all,  that  it  was  voluntary  on  their  part,  since  “ every  preacher 
“ and  every  member  may  leave  me  w hen  he  pleases.”  His  de- 
fence removed  dissatisfaction,  or,  at  least,  silenced  complaint. 

The  labours  of  Whitclield  w ere  not  less  strenuous  than  Wesley’s. 
He  had,  in  some  measure,  become  reconciled  with  his  former  col- 
league, although  their  tenets  on  predestination  still  continued 
entirely  opposed.  Whitefield  found,  however,  a powerful  pa- 
troness and  coadjutor  in  Selina  Shirley,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
who  devoted  her  long  life  and  ample  income  to  the  promotion  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  The  laymen  educated  at  her  college,  and 
sent  forth  at  her  expense,  and  called,  after  her,  “My  Lady’s 
“ preachers,”  vied  with  the  followers  of  Wesley  in  activity  and 
enthusiasm,  though  not  in  organisation  and  numbers.  Whitefield 
himself  was  certainly  no  common  man.  His  published  works 
would  give  a very  mean  idea  of  his  capacity  ; but  in  this  they  re- 
sembled the  written  compositions  of  the  Italian  improvisatori,  which 
are  always  so  far  beneath  their  sudden  flow  of  verse ; and  his  ad- 
mirable eloquence  and  effect  in  preaching  are  recorded  on  the 
highest  testimony.  None,  perhaps,  is  stronger  than  that  of  a cool 
reasoncr,  seldom  stirred  by  eloquence,  and  still  more  rarely 
swerving  from  his  purpose — Benjamin  Franklin.  The  philosopher 

(1)  Journal,  December  21.  1747.  Sec  also  his  re-  (5)  MinuUs  of  Conference.  July,  1790.  Mr.  Myles 
marks  on  the  Life  of  Loyola,  July  18.  1741.  tell*  us.  that,  44  fill  1785,  all  Ihe  travelling  preach- 

(I)  Wesley's  Journal.  October  25.  1758.  See  " ers  ere  called  tlctper»,  that  is,  Mr.  Wesleys 
some  remarks  on  this  point  In  Knoi  s Remain  v Helpers.”  (Chron.  Hist.  p.W.) 

TOl,  l p.  ITS. 
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and  the  preacher  had  had  a discussion  respecting  an  orphan-house 
at  Savannah,  to  which  Franklin  refused  to  subscribe.  “1  happened 
soon  after,”  says  he,  “ to  attend  one  of  Mr.  WhitcGeld's  sermons, 

“ in  the  course  of  which  1 perceived  lie  intended  to  iinisli  with  a 
“ collection,  and  I silently  resolved  lie  should  get  nothing  from  rue. 
••  1 had  in  my  pocket  a handful  of  copper  money , three  or  four 
“ silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in*guld.  As  lie  proceeded,  I 
“ began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper;  another  stroke 
“ of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  Inal,  and  determined  me  to 
“ give  the  silver  ; and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  1 emptied  my 
“ pocket  wholly  into  the*  collection,  gold  and  all.”  IT  appears, 
however,  that  in  general  his  manner  was  theatrical  and  Ids  lan- 
guage indiscreet.  It  was  his  custom  to  stretch  out  his  arm  and 
hid  the  people  “look  yonder,”  and  then  refer  to  our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion as  if  actually  present  before  them  : “Hark  ! hark ! do  you  not 
“ hear'!”  Whenever  he  related  how  St.  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly,  he  had  ready  a fold  of  his  gown  to  hide  his  own  face. 
Such  little  arts  are  seldom  found  with  sincerity,  yet  no  preacher 
was  ever  more  zealous  and  fervent  than  Whitelicld.  Even  the 
pressure  of  deadly  illness  could  not  check  his  activity.  When, 
in  1770,  having  passed  over  to  America,  and  suffering  from  asthma, 
he  was  entreated  by  his  friends  to  spare  himself,  his  answer  was, 
“ 1 had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out ; ” accordingly  he  persevered 
in  his  exertions,  and  expired  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

I have  now  concluded  my  short  sketch  of  this  remarkable  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  offence,  where  offence  is  so  hastily 
taken  ; but  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  say  nothing  that  should 
wound  the  feelings  or  insult  the  doctrines  of  others.  1 have 
endeavoured  to  advance  no  assertion  without  adding  some  proof 
or  instance  of  it,  alul  I have  selected  these  proofs  in  the  manner 
most  favourable  to  the  Methodists — not  from  the  charges  of  their 
opponents— not  from  the  publications  of  their  imauthorked  or  less 
eminent  ministers — but  from  Ihe  writings  of  their  own  respected 
founder. — If  next  we  look  to  the  practical  effect  of  Methodism,  we 
shall  find  much  to  praise,  but  also  something  to  condemn.  We 
shall  find  a salutary  impulse  given  to  the  Church — a new  barrier 
raised  against  unbelief  at  a time  when  unbelief  was  most  rife — a 
society  training  up  thousands  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  deny  that  a dangerous  enthu- 
siasm was  reared  and  fostered— that  many  innocent  sources  of  en- 
joyment have  been  dried  up — that  very  many  persons  have  been 
tormented  w ith  dreadful  agonies  and  pangs — that  the  Church  has 
been  weakened  by  so  large  a separation,  fid  it  is  cheering  to 
relied,  that  while  the  good  seems  lasting  and  secure,  Hie  ill  effects 
have  much  diminished,  and  we  niav  hope  will  wholly  disappear. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case.  A hundred  years  ago  the  church- 
man w as  slack  in  his  duty,  and  slumbering  at  his  post.  H was  the 
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voice  of  an  enthusiast  that  roused  the  sleeper.  Truth  must 
condemn  alike  the  overstrained  excitement  of  the  one,  and  the 
untimely  supineness  of  the  other.  But  the  progress  of  time,  and, 
still  more,  of  mutual  emulation,  has  corrected  the  defects  of  each. 
Sleep  has  never  again  fallen  on  the  churchman ; enthusiasm  has,  in 
a great  degree,  departed  from  the  Methodist.  So  closely  have  the 
two  persuasions  drawn  to  each  other,  that  they  are  now  separated 
on  no  essential  points,  and  by  little  more  than  the  shadowy  lines  of 
prejudice  and  habit.  It  m%ht  be  well  for  the  followers  ofYVesley 
seriously  to  ponder  whether,  in  still  continuing  apart  from  the 
Church,  they  do  not  keep  up  a distinction  without  a difference, — 
whether,  by  joining  the  Church,  they  would  not  best  serve  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  and  disappoint  the  machinations  of  their  common 
enemies.  Sure  I am,  at  least,  that  if  Wesley  himself  were  now 
alive,  he  would  feel  and  act  in  this  manner ; had  the  Church  been 
in  his  time  what  it  is  in  ours,  he  would  never  have  left  it ; and 
were  he  to  behold  these  times,  he  would  acknowledge,  that  the 
establishment  which  once  wanted  efficiency,  now  stands  in  need  of 
nothing  but  support. 

Were  Wesley  himself  alive  in  these  later  times,  he  would  surely 
exclaim,  though  in  words  more  impressive  than  mine — Happy  they 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  who  join  in 
communion  with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen ! To  them 
the  church  bells  arc  music,  to  them  the  church  path  is  a way  of 
pleasantness  and  peace  ! Long  may  they  look  w ilh  veneration  and 
attachment  to  that  time-worn  spire  where  their  infancy  was 
blessed  in  baptism,  where  their  manhood  has  drawn  in  the  words 
of  consolation,  and  where  their  remains  will  finally  repose ! 


« 

CHAPTER  XX. 


The  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  like  that  of  George 
the  First,  produced  no  such  effect  as  the  Opposition 
had  expected  : each  of  those  events  had  been  hailed  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  disgrace  to  W alpole,  yet  each  left  him  unshaken  and 
secure.  After  the  loss  of  his  Royal  patroness  he  continued  to  enjoy 
the  same  place  as  before  in  the  King’s  conGdcncc,  while  that  in  his 
Majesty’s  affections  was  speedily  filled  up  by  Sophia  de  Walmoden. 
George  had  known  her  at  Hanover  in  his  latter  journeys  during 
the  Queen’s  life,  now  however  she  was  brought  to  England,  and 
created  Countess  of  Yarmouth — the  last  instance  in  our  annals  of  a 
British  peerage  bestowed  upon  a Royal  Mistress.  Her  character 
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was  quiet  and  inoffensive  ; and  though  she  did  not  at  first  possess, 
she  gradually  gained  considerable  political  inlluencc  over  the  King. 
“ The  new  northern  actress,”  writes  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  “ has  very 
“ good  sense;  she  hardly  appears  at  all,  and  by  that  conduct 

almost  wears  out  the  disapprobation  of  the  public  (1).” 

At  nearly  the  same  period  the  gossips  at  Court  were  gratified 
with  another  topic  for  their  comments ; the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert 
to  his  mistress,  Miss  Skerrit,  who  had  already  borne  him  a daughter. 
This  marriage  appears  to  have  taken  place  immediately  on  the 
death  of  t!»e  first  Lady  Walpole,  but  was  at  first  kept  secret  (2) ; 
nor  did  Miss  Skerrit  survive  her  new  honours  above  a few  months. 
For  her  daughter  Walpole  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Crown  a 
patent  of  the  same  rank  and  precedence  as  though  a legitimate 
child;  a favour  it  is  said  that  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  any 
person  but  a Prince (3). — It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Coxe,  while 
devoting  three  volumes  to  the  memoirs  of  Walpole,  refrains,  in  his 
partiality  to  his  hero,  from  any  allusion  whatever  to  this  second 
marriage. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  1738,  the  “ Patriots,” 
bereft  of  their  expectations  from  the  Court,  could  only  turn  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  army,  or  to  inflame  the  national  quarrel  with 
Spain.  Their  clamours,  at  the  same  time,  for  a diminution  of 
troops,  and  for  a renewal  of  war,  might  have  appeared  a little 
inconsistent  to  any  men  less  maddened  by  their  party  zeal.  Never- 
theless, a motion  to  substitute  the  number  of  12,000  for  17,000 
soldiers  was  made  by  Shippen,  and  seconded  by  another  ardent 
Tory,  Lord  Noel  Somerset.  The  reply  of  Walpole  was  amongst 
the  ablest  he  ever  delivered  : piercing  through  the  subterfuges  of 
his  opponents  he  avowed  his  fear  of  the  Pretender,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  so  many  Members  should  affect  to  turn  that  fear  into 
ridicule.  “ No  man  of  common  prudence,”  added  he,  “ will  now 
“ profess  himself  openly  a Jacobite;  by  so  doing  he  not  only  may 
“injure  his  private  fortune,  but  must  render  himself  less  able  to 
“ do  any  effectual  service  to  the  cause  he  has  embraced ; therefore 
“ there  are  but  few  such  men  in  the  kingdom.  Your  right  Jaco- 
“ bile,  sir,  disguises  his  true  sentiments,  he  roars  out  for  revotu- 
“ lionary  principles ; he  pretends  to  be  a great  friend  to  liberty, 
“and  a great  admirer  of  our  ancient  Constitution;  and  under  this 
“ pretence  there  are  numbers  who  every  day  endeavour  to  sow 
“ discontent  among  the  people.  These  men  know  that  discontent 
“ and  disaffection  are  like  wit  and  madness,  separated  by  thin  par- 


(1)  To  Lady  PomXret.  1799.  Letter*,  vol.  U.  '*  Amelin  immediately  ordered  all  the  queens  to 
p.  *11.  ed.  1*17.  It  appear*,  however,  that  the  “ be  taken  out  of  the  pack."  Oplulon*  of  the 
tfrief  of  the  King  for  his  contort  continued  a con-  Duche**  of  Marlborough,  p.  40. 
stderahle  time.  One  day,  on  playing  at  card*.  (*)  Mr.  Font  to  Swift,  Nov.  **.  1737.  Swift’s 
some  queens  were  dealt  to  him,  “ which,"  •*  wo  Work*,  vol.  xlx.  p.  192. 

are  told.  " renewed  hi*  trouble  *o  much,  and  put  (3)  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Introductory  Anecdote* 
" him  into  so.  great  a disorder,  that  the  Princess  to  the  Wortley  Correspondence.  P 35. 
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“ ti  lions,  and  therefore  they  hope  that  if  they  can  once  render  the 
‘‘people  thoroughly  discontented,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to 
“render  them  disaffected.  By  the  accession  of  these  new  allies, 
“as  I may  justly  call  them,  the  real  but  concealed  Jacobites  have 
“ succeeded  even  beyond  their  own  expectation  (1).  ” So  crushing 
was  this  retort,  that  the  Patriots  prudently  refrained  from  dividing. 
But  in  a subsequent  debate  they  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
folly  of  Colonel  Mordaunt,  who,  speaking  on  the  ministerial  side, 
narrowed  the  question  to  a party  one,  by  declaring  that  he  thought 
“ the  keeping  up  an  army  absolutely  necessary  for  supporting  the 
“ W hig  interest  against  the  Tory.”  Lord  Polwarth  immediately 
rose,  and,  in  a speech  impressive  both  from  its  eloquence,  and  as 
coming  from  the  heir  of  one  of  the  first  Whig  families  in  Scotland, 
exclaimed  that  this  argument  could  mean  only  that  because  the 
people  were  discontented,  therefore  they  must  be  oppressed. 
“ For  my  part,”  said  he,  “I  think  no  interest  nor  any  party  of  men 
“ ought  to  bo  supported  if  a standing  army  becomes  necessary  for 
“their  support (2). ” The  division  which  ensued  gave  164  votes 
to  the  Opposition,  but  249  to  the  Minister. 

In  their  second  object,  to  embroil  their  country  with  Spain,  the 
mock-Patriots  were  more  successful.  For  many  years  had  the 
traders  to  South  America  complained  of  grievances ; for  many  years 
had  the  desire  of  Walpole  to  adjust  them  amicably  been  branded  as 
tameness  and  timidity.  Imperious  as  he  seems  at  home,  cried  the 
Opposition,  he  is  no  less  abject  and  crouching  abroad.  Some 
powerful  lines,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  therefore  written 
before  1732,  sum  uji  Sir  Robert’s  character  by  calling  him  “ the 
“ cur  dog  of  Britain  and  spaniel  of  Spain  (3) ! ” This  cry  was  now 
revived  as  the  commercial  complaints  increased.  Yet  a careful 
and  dispassionate  inquiry  may  convince  us,  that  this  case  of  the 
merchants  was  mainly  founded  on  error  and  exaggeration  -,  that  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  counter  claims  on  the  side  of  Spain ; 
and  that  in  many  instances  their  alleged  hardship,  when  stripped 
of  its  colouring,  amounts  only  to  this — that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  smuggle  with  impunity. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  England  had  been 
regulated  by  treaties  in  1667  and  1670.  In  neither  were  the  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  clear  and  well  defined  ; the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  inducing  them  rather  to  connive  at  than  to  authorise 
the  commerce  of  strangers,  and  to  withhold  a plain  acknowledgment 
even  where  they  could  no  longer  refuse  the  practical  right.  The 
second  treaty,  however,  distinctly  recognises  the  British  dominions 
in  America,  but  provides  that  our  ships  shall  not  approach  the 
coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  uulcss  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  provided  with  a special  license  for  trade.  The  first 


(I)  Pari.  Hist.  yoI.  x.  p.  40o.  (tl  Ibid  p.  M.  (5i  Attcrbury*  Correspondence  toI.  II.  p. 
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treaty  as  distinctly  admits  the  liberty  of  seizing  contraband  goods, 
and  of  searching  merchant  vessels  sailing  near  the  ports  or  in  the 
seas  of  the  respective  nations.  It  was  afterwards  contended  that 
this  right  applied  only  to  the  mother  countries,  and  not  to  the 
colonies  of  either  (1) ; nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  this  right  was 
constantly  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Guarda  Costas  ( or  Guard 
Ships),  in  the  West  Indies,  with  greater  or  less  severity,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  Spanish  policy,  or  the  changes  of  Spanish 
governors.  Sometimes  the  right  of  search  dwindled  into  a mere 
form,  sometimes  it  swelled  into  a vexatious  and  oppressive 
grievance. 

The  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1729,  professed  to  replace  the  trade  to 
America  on  its  former  footing.  But  the'developmcnt  of  British 
commerce  and  the  ingenuity  of  British  merchants  were  always 
overleaping  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  to  them,  and  when- 
ever they  received  a short  indulgence,  next  claimed  it  as  a con- 
stant right.  Every  artifice  was  employed  to  elude  the  Spanish 
regulations,  and  a vehement  clamour  raised  whenever  those  re- 
gulations were  enforced.  It  is  admitted  that  the  annual  ship 
which  the  South  Sea  Company  had  been  empowered  to  send,  was 
always  attended  by  other  vessels  which  moored  at  a distance,  and 
as  it  disposed  of  its  cargo  supplied  it  with  fresh  goods ; thus  fulfil- 
ling the  letter  whilst  violating  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  It  is  admitted 
that  other  vessels,  and  even  squadrons,  frequently  put  into  the 
Spanish  harbours,  under  pretence  of  refitting  and  refreshing,  but 
with  the  real  object  of  selling  English  merchandise  (2).  In  some 
cases,  again,  the  vessels  did  not  enter  the  harbours,  but  hovered 
off  the  coasts;  where  the  long-boats  of  smugglers  repaired  to 
them,  and  unshipped  their  cargoes.  By  such  means  was  Eng- 
lish merchandise  largely  poured  into  the  Spanish  Colonies  : their 
revenue  consequently  suffered ; and  the  annual  fair  of  Panama, 
intended  as  the  mart  of  South  America,  and  once  the  richest  in  the 
world,  became  shorn  of  its  splendour,  and  deserted  by  its  crowds. 

That  the  Spaniards  should  strive  to  prevent  this  illegal  traffic 
was  just;  that  they  should  do  so  with  occasional  violence  and 
outrage,  was  natural  and  perhaps  unavoidable.  The  Guarda 
Costas  would  sometimes  exercise  the  right  of  search  beyond  their 
coasts,  or  in  the  open  seas  ; in  several  cases  men  were  severely 
treated,  in  several  others  ships  wore  unjustly  detained.  “ Upon 
“ the  whole,”  writes  Mr.  Keene  from  Madrid,  “ the  state  of  our 
“ dispute  seems  to  be,  that  the  commanders  of  our  vessels  always 
“ think  that  they  are  unjustly  taken  if  they  are  not  taken  in  actual 

(1)  The  Opposition  in  173#  were  by  no  means  " every  other  part  of  the  world.’'  However,  both 
unanimous  on  this  point.  Lord  Carteret,  in  his  speakers  look  care  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
aperch  of  May  S.,  maintains,  dial  the  allpulallons  slon. 

of  li?67  are  only  lor  Europe,  while  Poltency,  on  (!)  Cove's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  II.  p. 
the  16th  of  March,  had  contended,  in  Iho  other  sno.  On  this  w hole  subject  Mocpherson  s History 
House,  that  ••  ihls  treaty  of  1667  is  a general  of  Commerce  Is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory . 
“ treaty  which  comprehended  America  as  well  as  Compare  rol  li.  p Bit.  vol  lii.  p.  *15. 
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“ illicit  commerce,  oven  (liough  proof  of  Iheir  having  loaded  in 
“ that  manner  be  found  on  board  of  them ; and  the  Spaniards,  on 
“ the  other  hand,  presume  that  they  have  a right  of  seizing,  not 
“only  the  ships  that  are  continually  trading  in  their  ports,  but 
“ likewise  of  examining  and  visiting  them  on  the  high  seas,  in 
“ order  to  search  for  proofs  of  fraud  which  they  may  have  com- 
“ milted  ; and,  till  a medium  be  found  out  between  these  two  no- 
“ lions  the  Government  will  always  be  embarrassed  with  com- 
“ plaints,  and  we  shall  be  continually  negotiating  in  this  country 
*•  for  redress  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  it  (1).  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  though  the  English  were  most  frequently 
to  blame  in  these  transactions,  several  cases  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence «might  be  imputed  to  the  Spaniards.  These  cases  were 
carefully  culled  out,  and  highly  coloured  by  the  British  merchants 
these  were  held  out  to  the  British  public  as  fair  samples  of  the 
rest,  while  a veil  was  thrown  over  the  general  practice  of  illicit 
traffic  in  America.  The  usual  slowness  of  forms  at  Madrid  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress,  even  in  the  clearest  cases,  added 
to  the  national  indignation  in  England  • it  was  also  inflamed  by  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and 
disputes  on  the  limits  6f  the  new  settlements  which  the  English 
had  lately  formed  in  North  America,  and  which,  in  honour  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  had  received  the  names  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

These  grievances  of  the  British  merchants,  embodied  in  angry 
yet  artful  petitions,  were  urged  by  the  Opposition  in  repeated  at- 
tacks and  with  combined  exertions.  First  came  a motion  for 
papers,  next  the  examination  of  witnesses,  next  a string  of  reso- 
lutions, then  a Bill  for  securing  and  encouraging  our  trade  to  Ame- 
rica. The  tried  ability  of  Pulteney  led  the  van  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  under  him  were  marshalled  the  practical  knowledge  of 
Barnard,  the  stately  of  eloquence  Wyndham,  and  the  rising  ge- 
nius of  Pitt.  William  Murray,  the  future  Earl  of  Mansfield,  also 
appeared  at  the  bar  as  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and  thus  com- 
menced his  brilliant  public  career.  Every  resource  of  oratory  was 
applied  to  exaggerate  the  insults  and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  brand  as  cowardice  the  Minister's  wise  and  honourable 
love  of  peace.  J t w as  asserted  that  the  prisoners  taken  from  Eng- 
lish merchant-vessels  had  been  not  merely  plundered  of  their 
properly,  but  tortured  in  their  persons,  immured  in  dungeons, 
or  compelled  to  work  in  the  Spanish  dock-yards, with  scanty  and 
loathsome  food,  their  legs  cramped  with  irons,  and  their  bodies 
overrun  with  vermin.  Some  captives  and  seamen  who  were 
brought  to  the  bar  gave  testimony  to  these  outrages,  and  were 
then  implicitly  believed.  Yet  our  calmer  judgment  may  remember 
that  they  were  not  examined  upon  oath,  and  had  every  lempta- 


(I)  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  December  U.  irrr. 
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tion  to  exaggerate,  which  interest,  party  zeal,  or  resentment  can 
afford  ; that  to  inveigh  against  the  Spaniards  was  then  considered 
a sure  test  of  public  spirit ; and  that  they  were  told  to  expect, 
upon  the  fall  of  Walpole,  a large  and  lucrative  indemnity  for  their 
pretended  wrongs. 

But  the  talc  that  produced  the  most  effect  upon  the  house,  and 
found  the  loudest  echo  in  the  country,  wras  what  Burke  has  since 
ventured  to  call  “ the  fable  of  Jenkins’s  ears  (1).  ” This  Jenkins 
had  been  master  of  a trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  which  was  board- 
ed and  searched  by  a Spanish  Guarda  Costa,  and  though  no  proofs 
of  smuggling  were  discovered,  yet,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
he  underwent  the  most  barbarous  usage.  The  Spanish  Captain, 
he  said,  had  torn  off  one  of  his  cars,  bidding  him  carry  it  t#his 
King,  and  tell  His  Majesty  that  were  he  present  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  story,  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  seveu  years,  was  now  seasonably  revived  at  Ihe  barof  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  certain  that  Jenkins  had  lost  an  car,  or  part 
of  an  ear,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him  wrapped  in 
cotton  to  display  to  his  audience ; but  I lind  it  alleged  by  no  mean 
authority,  that  he  had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  and  perhaps,  as 
seems  to  be  insinuated,  in  the  pillory  (2).  His  tale,  however,  as 
always  happens  in  moments  of  greet  excitement,  was  readily 
admitted  without  proof;  and  a spirited  answer  which  he  gave 
enhanced  the  popular  effect.  Being  asked  by  a Member  what  were 
his  feelings  when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  snch  barbarians, 
“ I recommended,”  said  he,  “my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my 
country.”  These  words  rapidly  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ad- 
ding fuel  to  the  general  flame,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  how 
strong  an  impulse  was  imparted  both  to  Parliament  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. “ We  have  no  need  of  allies  to  enable  us  to  command  jus- 
tice,” cried  Pulteney;  “the  story  of  Jenkins  will  raise  voluntcers(3).” 

On  his  part,  Walpole  did  not  deny  that  great  outrages  and  inj  uries 
had  been  wrought  by  the  Spaniards,  but  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
they  might  still  admit  of  full  and  friendly  compensation;  he  pro- 
mised his  strenuous  exertions  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  he  be- 
sought the  House  not  to  close  the  avenue  to  peace  by  any  intemperate 
proceedings,  and  especially  by  denouncing  altogether  the  right  of 
search,  which  the  Spaniards  had  so  long  exercised,  and  would  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish.  The  charge,  that  his  love  of  peace  was 
merely  a selfish  zeal  for  his  own  administration,  he  repelled  with 
disdain : “ I have  always,”  said  he,  “ disregarded  a popularity  that 

(I)  Thoughts  on  a Regicide  Peace,  p.  73.  “ diately."  Later  in  tho  same  day  we  And  that 

(t)  Titulars  (lift.  vo|.  Till.  p.  ‘,175.  Cose  expresses  tho  House  went  ioto  committee  on  the  Spanish 
a doubt  whether  Jenkins  was  really  examined  at  grletances.  with  Alderman  Perry  in  the  chair, 
the  bar  of  the  House,  because,  as  be  slates,  “ uo  and  that  he  reported  to  the  House,  “that  they  had 
“traces  of  his  eildence  are  to  be  found  In  the  heard  counsel  and  examined  several  witnesses’ 
“ Journals."  (Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  579.)  Amongst  these  in  all  probability  was  Jenkins. 

Yet  early  in  Ihe  Journals  of  March  16.  1738.  ap-  (3)  Speech,  May  15.  1735.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x. 
pears  the  follow  ing  entry  : “Ordered,  that  Captain  p.  850. 

Robert  Jenkins  do  attend  this  House  ini  mu 
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“ was  not  acquired  by  a hearty  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  and  i 
“ have  been  long  enough  in  this  House  to  see  that  the  most  steady 
“ opposersof  popularity  founded  upon  any  other  views,  have  lived 
“ to  receive  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  that  opposition.  For 
“ my  part,  I never  could  see  any  cause,  either  from  reason  or  my 
“ own  experience,  to  imagine  that  a minister  is  not  as  safe  in  time 
“ of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  Kay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  reason 
“ alone,  it  is  the  interest  of  a minister,  conscious  of  any  misma- 
“ nagement,  that  there  should  be  a war,  because  by  a war  the  eyes 
“ of  the  public  are  diverted  from  examining  into  his  conduct ; nor 
“ is  he  accountable  for  the  bad  success  of  a war,  as  he  is  for  that 
“ of  an  administration  (1).”  By  the  ascendency  of  Walpole  a large 
mt|ori(yof  the  Commons  continued  to  withstand  the  manifold  pro- 
posals and  attacks  of  Pulteney.  But  in  the  Lords,  the  eloquence 
of  Carteret  and  Chesterfield,  feebly  stemmed  by  the  ministerial 
speakers,  carried  some  strong  resolutions,  which  were  presented 
as  an  Address  to  the  Crown. 

But  these  Parliamentary  difficulties,  however  great,  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  beset  the  Minister.  He  had  also  to  struggle  against 
the  waywardness  and  falsehood  of  the  Spanish  Envoy,  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Don  Thomas  Geraldino, 
who  caballed  with  the  Opposition  in  private,  and  held  most  in- 
temperate language  in  public.  The  whole  progress  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  several  other  state  secrets  were  disclosed  by  this  agent 
to  the  party  out  of  power , while  he  openly  declared  in  all  compa- 
nies that  the  English  Ministers  were  trifling  with  and  imposing 
upon  the  people  in  pretending  that  the  Court  of  Spain  might  yet  he 
brought  to  any  terms,  or  would  recede  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
its  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry 
this  behaviour,  that  Walpole  sent  a formal  complaint  to  the  Mi- 
nisters at  Madrid.  _ Geraldino  on  his  part  assured  them  that  the 
views  of  Walpole,  though  professedly  pacific,  were  in  truth  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  Spanish  trade,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  more  effectually  served  than  by  fomenting  to  the  utmost 
the  discontents  and  divisions  in  England ; and  by  these  representa- 
tions he  continued  to  retain  their  confidenceand  his  employment  (2). 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  to  Walpole  was  the  conduct  of 
his  own  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Both  of  them  loved 
power  with  their  whole  hearts,  but  with  this  difference;  Wralpole 
loved  it  so  well  that  he  would  not  bear  a rival;  Newcastle  so  well 
that  he  would  bear  any  thing  for  it.  Under  Stanhope’s  govern- 
ment he  had  professed  unbounded  admiration  and  friendship  for 
that  minister  (3).  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  had 

(1)  Speech  of  Walpole.  May  it.  1738.  “ send  me  what  news  there  I*,  and  particularly 

(*)  Titular*  Hist.  sol.  Till.  p.  369-  what  comw  from  my  dearest  friend  Stanhope. 

(3)  Thu*.  for  instance,  ho  writes  to  Mr.  Charles  “ Ho  Is  always  doing  good,  and  always  laccett- 
Stanhope  from  Claremont.  Jnl)  T9.  1720.  Pray  "fol/’eic.  Coxe  s MSS.  British  Museum 
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transferred  the  same  sentiment  and  submission  to  the  Walpoles, 
and  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1724,  as  their  deputy  and  agent. 

But  though  willing  to  accept  even  the  smallest  morsel  of  authority, 
it  was  only  till  he  could  grasp  at  a larger.  A favourable  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances  seemed  now  to  open  to  him  by  the  death  of  ^ 
Queen  Caroline,  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Walpole,  and  the 
loud  clamour  for  a Spanish  war.  Such  a war,  he  found,  was 
congenial  to  the  military  spirit  of  the  King : it  was  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  eagerly  pressed  in  Parliament ; and  of  these  wishes 
accordingly,  Newcastle,  though  still  with  great  caution,  made 
himself  the  mouthpiece  in  the  Cabinet.  With  the  consent  or 
connivance  of  His  Majesty,  he  sent  angry  instructions  andmei 


to  the  British  Minister  in  Spain,  which  it  required  all  the 
Walpole  to  modify  and  temper;  and  which  greatly  aggrava 


difficulties  of  the  negotiations.  The  same  leaning  to  1 

measures  was  likewise  shown,  but,  as  I believe,  on  more  , 

spirited  grounds,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Ilardwicke  and  by  Lord  Har->^ 
rington.  The  former,  on  one  occasion,  speaking  in  the  House  or 
Lords,  inveighed  with  so  much  vehemence  against  the  Spanish 
depredations,  that  Walpole,  who  was  standing  behind  the  throne, 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming  to  those  around  him,  “ Bravo ! Colonel  . 
Yorke,  bravo ! ” Nor  durst  W alpole  at  this  crisis,  with  the  incli- 
nations of  both  King  and  people  against  him,  pursue  his  usual 
haughty  course,  and  at  once  cashier  his  wavering  colleagues. 

Through  these  and  many  other  obstacles  derived  from  the  pride 
of  Spain,  did  Walpole  prosecute  his  negotiation  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Madrid  (for  the  Court  had  now  returned  from  Seville), 
and  still  endeavour  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms.  11c  took  care, 
however,  to  give  weight  to  his  pacific  overtures  by  displaying  bis 
readiness  for  war.  A squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Haddock,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  ; many 
single  ships  were  despatched  to  the  West  Indies ; letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  were  offered  to  llie  merchants;  and  the  colony  of 
Georgia  was  supplied  with  troops  and  stores  to  resist  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  threatened  to  invade  it  from  St.  Augustine.  Directions 
were  likew  ise  sent  to  the  British  merchants  in  the  several  seaports 
of  Spain,  to  register  their  goods  with  a notary  public  in  case  of  a 
rupture.  Such  demonstrations  were  not  lost  upon  the  Spaniards, 
who,  lowering  their  lone,  gave  orders  that  several  prizes  they  had 
captured  should  be  restored,  and  that  seventy-one  English  sailors 
taken  by  Guarda  Costas,  and  confined  at  Cadiz,  should  be  sent 
home.  New  instructions  likewise  came  out  to  Gcraldino,  and  he 
delivered  a message  purporting  that  his  master  was  inclined  to  enter 
into  terms  for  conciliating  past  differences,  and  for  preventing  them 
in  future.  The  negotiations  that  ensued  were  carried  on  first 
belwen  Gcraldino  and  Walpole  in  London,  and  afterwards  between 
Mr.  Keene  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Sebastian  de  la  Quadra, 
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at  Madrid.  The  mutual  demands  for  damages  sustained  in  rom- 
mercc  were  compared  and  balanced,  and  those  of  England  upon 
Spam,  after  the  deduction,  were  fixed  at  200,000/.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spaniards  urged  a claim  of  00,000/.  for  the  ships  taken 
by  Admiral  Byng  in  1718,  a claim  which  had  been  left  doubtful 
during  Stanhope's  administration,  but  which  was,  at  least  in  its 
principle,  acknowledged  in  the  treaty  of  Seville.  The  remaining 
balance  in  favour  of  England  was  therefore  140,000/.  which  the 
Court  of  Madrid  proposed  to  pay  by  assignments  upon  the  Ameri- 
can revenues.  But  the  English  Ministers,  knowing  the  tediousness 
and  uncertainty  of  that  fund,  preferred  to  make  an  allowance  for 
prompt  payment  at  home ; and  the  allowance  agreed  upon  was 
45,0(io/.  thus  reducing  the  sum  due  from  Spain  to  95,000(1). 

The  sum  being  thus  determined,  a Convention  was 
founded  upon  it,  and  finally  signed  by  Keene  and  La 
Quadra  on  the  14lh  of  January  1739.  It  stipulated  that  this  money 
should  be  paid  w ithin  four  months  from  the  dale  of  the  ratification ; 
that  this  mutual  discharge  of  claims  should  not  however  extend  to 
any  differences  between  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  South  Sea 
Company,  as  holders  of  the  Asiento  contract;  that  within  six  weeks 
two  plenipotentiaries  from  each  side  should  meet  at  Madrid,  to 
regulate  the  pretensions  of  the  two  Crowns,  as  to  rights  of  trade, 
and  as  to  the  limits  of  Carolina  and  Florida ; that  their  conferences 
should  finish  within  eight  months;  and  that  in  the  meantime  no 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  fortifications  of  either  province. 

Such  is  the  famous  Convention.  Omitting,  as  it  did,  all  mention 
of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  reserving  the  most  intricate  matters  for 
subsequent  negotiation,  it  was  rather  a preliminary  to  a treaty  than 
a treaty  itself ; but  it  had  the  merit  of  satisfying  the  most  urgent 
claims,  and  of  providing  for  the  rest  a just  and  speedy  decision. 
In  its  progress,  however,  it  became  clogged  and  entangled  with 
another  claim.  La  Quadra  had  always  maintained  that  68,000/. 
w as  due  to  his  master  from  the  South  Sea  Company  w ith  respect  to 
the  Asiento  contract,  and  declared  that  the  Convention  should  not 
be  ratified  unless  that  money  were  paid.  Mr.  Keene,  in  answer 
observed  that  the  Government  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  were  entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  one  had  no  control 
upon  the  other;  but  he  added,  that  if  68,000/.  should  be  proved 
as  really  owing,  he  would  undertake  that  the  debt  should  be 
discharged.  This  La  Quadra  affected  to  consider  as  a positive  and 
unconditional  promise ; and,  on  the  very  point  of  signing  the  Con- 
vention, delivered  to  Keene  and  sent  to  Geraldino  a formal 
protest,  declaring  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  suspending  the  Asiento,  unless  the  sum  of  68,000/. 

(I)  See  the  statement  o(  Horace  Walpole  In  the  House  of  Commons.  March  8 UJ*.  earl.  Hist. 
SOI.  1. 1218—1158. 
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should  be  speedily  paid  by  the  South  Sea  Company.  The  British 
Envoy  was  much  embarrassed  ; but  at  length,  knowing  the  anxiety 
of  Walpole  to  come  to  some  conclusion  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  he  consented  to  sign  the  Convention,  notwithstanding 
the  protest,  and  to  receive  the  latter,  not  as  admitting  its  demands, 
but  merely  as  referring  them  to  the  future  consideration  of  his 
Government. 

The  Convention  being  transmitted  to  London,  was  announced 
to  Parliament,  with  “ great  satisfaction,”  in  the  King’s  opening 
speech.  Yet,  even  before  its  terms  were  distinctly  understood,  a 
strong  spirit  of  opposition  appeared  against  it ; and  even  Sir  John 
Barnard  condescended  to  such  wretched  cavils  as  the  following  : 
The  King’s  speech  had  stated  that  plenipotentiaries  would  uScel 
for  regulating  all  the  grievances  and  abuses  which  interrupted 
our  commerce  in  the  American  seas;  now  to  regulate  abuses,  said 
Barnard,  implies  a continuance  of  them,  but  only  under  another 
form ! — “It  requires  no  great  art,  no  great  abilities  in  a minister,1’ 
exclaimed  Walpole,  “ to  pursue  such  measures  as  might  make  a 
“ war  unavoidable.  That  is  a very  easy  matter;  but,  Sir,  how 
“ many  ministers  have  you  bad,  who  knew  the  art  of  avoiding 
“ war,  by  making  a safe  and  honourable  peace?  . . . Suppose 
“ that  the  administration  had  joined  last  session  in  the  popular 
“ outcry  for  war,  and  that  a vigorous  war  was  actually  entered 
“ into,  can  any  gentleman  say  that  this  would  have  stopped  the 
“ mouths  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  find  fault  at  any  rate?  In 
“ such  an  event,  may  we  not  easily  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we 
“ hear  a violent  opposition  man  declaiming  on  the  benefits  of  peace ; 
“ telling  the  world  that  a trading  people  ought,  by  all  manner  of 
“ means,  to  avoid  war ; that  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  their 
•*  interests,  and  that  any  peace  is  preferable,  even  to  a successful 
“ war  (1)?  ” 

When  however  the  articles  of  the  Convention  were  made  known, 
there  arose  a general  ferment,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  amongst 
the  people.  Loud  and  fierce  was  the  cry.  The  Right  of  Search 
not  renounced ! The  limits  of  Georgia  not  defined ! The  Spanish 
Captains  in  the  West  Indies,  after  all  their  cruelties  and  depreda- 
tions, to  escape  without  condign  punishment!  Our  victory,  in 
1718,  to  be  taxed  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  60,000/. ! Such  were 
the  complaints  of  the  public,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  oppo- 
sition writers ; while  those  of  the  Minister  defended  his  Convention 
so  unskilfully,  that,  as  a contemporary  assures  us,  the  injury  which 
he  suffered  from  the  press  was  even  greater  when  it  was  employed 
in  vindicating  than  in  impcaching  his  conduct  (2).  According  to 
Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  “ ambition,  avarice,  distress,  disappoint- 
“ ment,  and  all  the  complicated  vices  that  tend  to  render  the  minds 

(1)  Part.  Hilt.  *ol.  X.  p.  »6».  (>)  Tindal  l Hilt.  vol.  Till.  p.  W. 
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“ of  men  uneasy,  are  got  out  of  Pandora’s  box,  and  fill  all  places 
“ and  all  hearts  in  the  nation  (1).  ” 

in  Parliament,  the  friends  of  the  Minister,  though  diminished  in 
numbers,  were  not  daunted  in  spirit.  Earl  Cholmondeley  in  the 
Lords  moved  an  Address,  drawn  up  w ith  great  skill  and  judgment, 
to  thank  His  Majesty  for  concluding  the  Convention ; to  express 
reliance  that,  in  the  further  negotiations,  effectual  care  would  be 
taken  for  securing  the  British  navigation  in  the  American  seas ; and 
to  promise  that,  should  his  Majesty’s  just  expectations  not  be 
answered,  the  House  would  support  him  in  vindicating  the  honour 
of  his  Crown  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  Notwithstanding  the 
two  last  clauses,  this  Address  provoked  a sharp  resistance,  and 
called  forth  several  able  speeches,  amongst  which  those  of  Chester- 
field and  Carteret  were  especially  admired  (2).  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  not  only  forsook  theministerialranks,  butappeared  amongst 
the  Opposition  orators ; and  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  his  first  vote 
in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter.  On  a division,  71  of  the 
Peers  present  voted  for  and  58  against  the  Address — a large  increase 
in  the  usual  strength  of  the  minority. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  Address  was  moved  by 
Horace  Walpole,  in  an  elaborate  speech  of  above  two  hours, 
beginning  at  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning  (3).  His  statement, 
however  clear  and  convincing,  was  immediately  met  by  a burst  of 
angry  eloquence.  First,  Sir  Thomas  Saunderson  complained  that 
no  revenge  had  been  taken  on  the  Spanish  Captain  who  cut  off 
Jenkins’s  ear.  “ Even  this  fellow,  ” said  he,  “ is  suffered  to  live 
“ to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  rapine,  and  remain  a living  testimony 
“ of  the  cowardly  tameness  and  mean  submission  of  Great  Britain ! ” 
Lord  Gage  inveighed  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  payments ; 
Lytllelon  against  the  Right  of  Search.  But  by  far  the  ablest  speech 
was  that  of  Pitt,  who  on  this  occasion  seems  first  to  have  acquired 
the  ascendency  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  “ Is  this,”  he  cried,  “ any  longer  a nation,  or  what  is 
“ an  English  Parliament  if,  with  more  ships  in  your  harbours 
“ than  in  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with  above  two  millions  of 
“ people  in  your  American  colonics,  you  w ill  bear  to  hear  of  the 
“ expediency  of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure,  unsatisfactory, 
“ and  dishonourable  Convention?  Sir,  I call  it  no  more  than  it 
“ has  been  proved  in  this  debate.  It  carries  fallacy  or  down  right 
“ subjection  in  almost  every  line;  it  has  been  laid  open  or  exposed 
“ in  so  many  strong  and  glaringilights,  that  I cannot  pretend  to  add 
“ any  thing  to  the  conviction  aud  indignation  it  has  raised-  ” 

He  thus  concluded,  “ I will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  detail 
“ of  a dark,  confused,  and  scarcely  intelligible  account.  But  Spain 

(1)  To  Mr.  Tremor.  March  16.  1739.  Cole's  Lifo  Orlehar  to  the  Re?.  H Ctough,  March  3. 1739.  See 
of  Horace  Lord  Walpole.  also  Maly's  Life,  p 166. 

(*)  “ Lord  Chesterfield  * speech  prodigiously  (8)  Mr.  Sclwya  to  Mr.  I-  Tuwmthcnd,  March  10* 

applauded  a«  tery  One  and  tery  artful.’  Hr.  1739. 
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“ stipulates  to  pay  to  the  Crown  of  England  95,000/.  By  a pre- 
“ lirainary  protest  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  South  Sea  Company  is 

“ at  once  to  pay  68,000/.  of  it;  if  they  refuse,  Spain,  I admit,  is 
“ still  to  pay  the  95,000/.  but  how  does  it  stand  then?  The 
“ Asiento  contract  is  to  be  suspended : you  are  to  purchase  tins 
“ sum  at  the  price  of  an  exclusive  trade,  pursuant  to  a national 
“ treaty,  and  an  immense  debt  of  God  knows  bow  many  thousand 
“ pounds,  due  from  Spain  to  the  South  Sea  Company.  Here,  Sir, 
“ is  the  submission  of  Spain  .by  the  payment  of  a stipulated  sum  ; 
“ a lax  laid  upon  subjects  of  England,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
“ with  (he  reciprocal  accord  of  an  English  Minister,  as  a prelimi- 
“ nary  that  the  Convention  may  he  signed : a condition  irupose^by 
“ Spain  in  the  most  absolute,  imperious  manner,  and  received  by 
“ the  Ministers  of  England  in  the  most  tame  and  abject.  Can  any 
“ verbal  distinctions,  any  evasions  whatever,  possibly  explain  away 
“ this  public  infamy  ? To  whom  would  we  disguise  it?  To  our- 
“ selves  and  to  the  nation ; I wish  wc  could  hide  it  from  the  eyes 
“ of  every  Court  in  Europe.  They  see  Spain  has  talked  to  you  like 
“ your  master,  they  see  this  arbitrary  fundamental  condition,  and 
“ it  must  stand  with  distinction,  with  a pre-eminence  of  shame,  as 
“ a part  even  of  this  Convention.  This  Convention,  Sir,  I think 
“ from  my  sonl  is  nothing  but  a stipulation  for  national  ignominy  ; 
“ an  illusory  expedient  to  baffle  the  resentment  of  the  nation;  a 
“ truce  without  a suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain ; on 
“ the  part  of  England  a suspension,  as  to  Georgia,  of  the  first  law 
“ of  nature,  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  a surrender  of  Hie 
“ rights  and  trade  of  England  to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries  ; 
11  and  in  this  infinitely  highest  and  sacred  poinl,  fulre  security, 

not  only  inadequate,  but  directly  repugnant  to  the  resolutions 
“ of  Parliament  and  the  gracious  promise  of  the  throne.  The 
“ complaints  of  your  despairing  merchants, — the  voice  of  England 
“ has  condemned  it.  Be  the  guilt  of  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
“ adviser  : God  forbid  that  this  Committee  should  share  the  guilt 
“ hy  approving  it  (1) ! ” 

The  debate  was  closed  hy  a speech  from  the  Minister,  with  his 
usual  skill,  but  not  with  his  usual  success,  for  he  found  his  majo- 
rity dwindled  lo  only  28;  the  numbers  being  270  against  2;!2. 
This  appeared  to  the  Opposition  leaders  a favourable  opportunity 
to  execute  a project  which  they  had  for  some  time  brooded  over, 
and  which  was  recommended  to  them  hy  no  less  an  authority  than 
Bolingbroke  ; to  withdraw  or  secede  in  a body  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  heighten  the  natio- 
nal ferment,  to  represent  the  cause  of  corruption  as  all-pow- 


(I)  Pari.  Hist.  «ol.  i.  p.  USM3  Mr  Selnyn.  rol  HI  [>  KI9.  Mr.  Orlcbar,  aaoitier  placeman, 
a slfwis  Ministerialist,  writes  (In'  next  day  to  ItliMrli*  altadra  to  some  ••  jmmilgnntltiinoo.  who 
Mr  Tonu,ltop<t  " Hr.  flu  spoke  <cry  well  •'  took  preal  |>crsoml  lUrertitt."  March  to.  rat*, 
"but  very  abusiiely."  see  Coles  Walpole. 
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erful,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  withhold  the  Minister,  by 
popular  odium,  from  pursuing  his  measures  in  their  absence. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  after  the  Resolution  of  Horace  Walpole 
was  carried  in  Committee,  and  on  the  Report  of  it  being  brought 
up  to  the  House,  Pulteney  who  had  reserved  himself  for  (his  oc- 
casion, opened  another  attack  on  the  Convention,  in  w hich  he  was 
ably  followed  by  Wyndham.  A second  division  which  ensued 
having  only  confirmed  the  last,  Wyndham  immediately  rose,  and 
with  much  solemnity,  speaking  both  for  himself  and  for  his  friends, 
took  leave  of  that  House,  as  he  declared,  for  ever.  “ In  a future 
“ Parliament,’-'  he  said,  “he  might  perhaps  still  be  at  liberty  to 
“ serve  his  country  as  before,  but  not  being  unable  to  discern  the 
“ least  appearance  of  reason  in  any  one  argument  offered  on  the 
“ Ministerial  side,  he  must  conclude  cither  that  the  majority  was 
**  swayed  by  other  or  secret  arguments,  or  that  he  himself  wanted 
“common  sense  to  comprehend  the  force  of  those  which  he  had 
“heard.  In  the  first  case,”  he  continued,  “he  could  not  with 
“ honour  sit  in  an  Assembly  determined  by  such  influences ; in  the 
“latter  case,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a very  unfit  person  to 
“act  as  a senator  : and  in  either  case,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
“ his  duty  for  the  future  to  retire,  and  content  himself  with  of- 
“ fering  up  his  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.” 

So  strong  and  unmeasured  were  some  of  the  expressions  of 
this  speech,  that,  as  the  Ministers  believed,  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  speaker  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  thus  to  stir  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  a martyr  in  their  cause.  At  the  moment  Mr. 
Pelham  fell  into  the  snare,  and  was  actually  rising  to  move  his 
commitment,  when  Walpole  with  more  sagacity  prevented  him, 
by  rising  himself  and  thanking  his  opponents,  as  he  said,  for 
throw  ing  off  the  mask  (1).  We  can  be  on  our  guard,  added  he, 
against  open  rebels,  but  not  against  secret  traitors.  He  reminded 
Wyndham  how  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  been  seized  by 
the  vigilance  of  Government,  and  pardoned  by  its  clemency;  he 
upbraided  him  for  the  ill  use  of  that  clemency,  and  only  feared 
that  the  seccders  would  not  be  as  good  as  their  word,  and  would 
come  back.  “ For  I remember,”  said  he,  “ that  in  the  case  of 
“ their  favourite  Bishop  (of  Rochester),  who  was  impeached  of 
“ High  Treason,  the  same  gentleman  and  his  faction  made  the 
“ same  resolution.  They  then  went  off  as  traitors  as  they  were, 
“ but  their  retreat  had  not  the  detestable  effect  they  expected 
“ and  wished,  and  therefore  they  returned  (2).” 

A Secession  is  a measure  that  has  been  several  times  attemp- 
ted in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  always  with  such  signal  fai- 
lure that  the  experiment  will  probably  never  be  repeated.  An 


(I)  Mr.  Selwyn  to  T.  Tonnshcnd,  March  10.173#  honever.  this  secession  of  171$  recorded  in  any 
and  Tindal's  Hist.  tol.  till.  p.  405.  of  the  publications  of  tliat  lime. 

(>)  Pari.  HUt  tol.  i.  p.  19x3.  I cannot  find, 
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individual  may  sometimes  be  justified  for  withdrawing;  a party 
never.  In  such  cases  the  public  have  uniformly  asked  whether 
spleen  and  disappointment  might  not  have  some  share  iu  the 
decision — whether  the  country  is  best  served  by  inactivity  and 
silence — whether,  if  the  Constitution  really  be  in  danger  from 
a corrupt  majority  there  is  no  surer  remedy  than  to  leave  that 
majority  unresisted  and  increased.  This  it  soon  appeared  was 
the  general  and  prevailing  sentiment.  Even  at  the  outset  three 
eminent  members  of  the  Opposition,  Sir  John  Barnard,  Lord 
Polwarlh,  and  Mr.  Plumer,  of  Hertfordshire,  with  a more  far- 
sighted policy  than  their  friends,  refused  to  join  hem  in  their 
retreat,  and  continued  to  attend  their  duty  as  before  (1).  As  to 
the  others  (about  sixty  in  number),  scarcely  had  they  embarked 
upon  their  new  course  before  they  perceived  its  ill  efforts,  and 
regretted  their  decision.  They  hoped  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
call  of  the  House,  fixed  for  the  next  Monday,  either  as  a pre- 
text for  returning  to  their  posts,  or  as  an  occasion  for  being 
taken  into  custody,  and  becoming  objects  of  popular  compassion. 
Hut  Walpole  perceiving  their  drift,  baffled  them  altogether,  and 
eluded  the  call  by  moving  an  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the 
Tuesday.  So  far  from  his  career  being  checked  by  the  Seces- 
sion, as  his  enemies  expected,  he  declared  that  no  event  in  his 
w hole  administration  had  relieved  him  from  more  embarrassment. 
The  Government  measures  now  passed  easily  and  smoothly,  with 
seldom  a speech,  and  never  a division  to  arrest  them.  Hills  were 
introduced  and  carried  in  behalf  of  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
of  the  sugar  Colonies ; and  though  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was 
again  proposed  by  a section  of  Walpole’s  friends,  the  others  ral- 
lied round  him  so  effectually  that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
larger  majority  than  on  the  last  occasion. 

Hut  the  question  on  which  the  Secession  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  Minister  was  undoubtedly  the  Danish  Subsidy,  by  which  we 
stipulated  to  pay  annually  250,000  dollars  for  three  years,  in  return 
for  a promise  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  hold  ready  6000  men  for 
our  service,  if  required.  It  is  alleged  that  the  French  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  draw  Denmark  into  a separate  alliance  with 
itself  and  Sweden  against  England,  and  had  made  other  and  more 
considerable  offers  which  it  was  our  interest  and  duty  to  forestall  (2). 
But  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  proof  nor  probability  of  such 
endeavours,  beyond  the  assertion  of  a Danish  Minister  who  wished 
to  enhance  his  terms,  and  the  belief  of  an  English  Envoy  who 
wanted  an  excuse  for  his  employers.  The  secret  motive  of  this 
treaty,  as  of  too  many  others,  was  not  English  but  Hanoverian,  and 

(I)  Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  —Was  ibis  the  rery  best  topic  for  her  Grace  to 
p.  76.  The  Duchess  predicts,  amongst  the  ill  con-  choose  f 

sequences  of  the  Secession,  that  "Sir  Robert  (t)  See  Coin's  Walpole,  toI.  I.  p.  609.,  and  his 
*■  Walpole  may  now  keep  all  the  money  raised  MS.  Collections,  Brit.  Museum. 
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regarded  the  possession  of  a petty  castle  and  lordship  called  Stein- 
horst.  This  castle  had  been  bought  from  Holstein  by  George  the 
Second,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  but  the  Hanes  claiming  the  so-  ■ 
vereignly  had  sent  a detachment  of  troops  against  it ; a skirmisty 
ensued,  and  the  Danes  were  driven  from  the  place.  The  Court  of 
Copenhagen,  much  incensed,  had  made  preparations  to  avenge  the 
insult ; and  it  was  precisely  at  this  period  that  the  well-timed  treaty 
of  subsidy  calmed  their  resentment,  and  obtained  the  cession  of 
their  claim.  It  is,  according  to  my  judgment,  a mere  evasion  to 
assert  in  apology  for  Walpole,  that  the  two  transactions,  though 
identical  in  point  of  time,  were  not  connected  in  any  other  manner. 
The  Opposition  leaders,  from  their  country  retreats,  exclaimed, 
and  not  without  much  truth,  that  Steinhorst  was  bought  with 
British  rifcney ; and  Bolingbrokc,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  soon 
afterwards  expresses  his  “ fear  that  we  shall  throw  the  small  rc- 
“ mainder  of  our  wealth  where  we  have  thrown  so  much  already, 

“ into  the  German  gulph,  which  cries  Give,  give,  and  is  never 
“ satisfied  (1).” 

The  Session  having  closed  in  such  unusual  tranquillity,  Sir  Ro- 
bert redoubled  his  exertions  to  bring  the  differences  with  Spain  to 
a pacific  issue ; but  the  invectives  of  the  pseudo-patriots  had  un- 
fortunately served  not  merely  to  rouse  animosity  in  England,  but  to 
awaken  a corresponding  spirit  in  Spain.  Like  all  subjects  of  des- 
potic monarchies,  the  Spaniards  ascribed  the  insults  of  the  British 
Opposition  to  the  fault  of  the  British  Ministry;  and,  in  order  to 
resent  the  first,  determined  to  assail  the  latter.  When  the  pleni- 
potentiaries met,  in  pursuance  of  the  Convention,  loud  complaints 
were  heard  that  the  required  sum  of  68,000/.  was  withheld  by  the 
South  Sea  Company ; and  it  was  declared  that  the  King  of  Spain 
thought  himself  at  liberty,  in  consequence,  to  seize  their  effects, 
and  to  suspend  their  Asiento  for  negroes.  The  continuance  of  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  scarcely  less  offence  ; 
while  it  remained  there,  said  La  Quadra,  no  “ grace  or  facilities” 
were  to  be  expected,  as  the  honour  of  the  King  his  master  would 
not  admit  any  condescension  with  such  a scourge  hung  over  him. 
But,  above  all,  the  Court  of  Madrid,  galled  at  the  denial  of  their 
Right  of  Search  in  the  English  Parliament,  assumed  a far  higher 
toue  respecting  it,  and  intimated  that  unless  it  were  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  further  confe- 
rences. 

Notwithstanding  this  haughty  tone,  all  hopes  of  peace  had  not 
yet  vanished.  Cardinal  Flcury,  with  his  usual  conciliatory  temper, 
offered  the  mediation  jof  France ; and  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  95,000/.  demanded  from  Spain  under  the 
Convention,  provided  only  the  English  squadron  were  withdrawn 

(1)  To  Lord  MartAmont,  Juno  9.  17*1,  Mardunoot  Paper*,  To).  II. 
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from  the  Mediterranean  (1).  Walpole  however  well  knew  that 
the  English  nation  was  now  too  highly  irritated  to  admit  of  any  com- 
promise, however  just  and  reasonable.  There  are  humours  in  th 
body  politic  as  in  the  human  frame,  that  can  only  be  cured  by  their 
own  excess  and  festering,  and  must  be  w orse  before  they  can  be 
better.  Such  a spirit  had  at  length  been  raised  by  the  Opposition 
in  England.  The  King  also  was  impatient  for  vigorous  measures, 
being  quick  in  anger,  fond  of  the  army,  and,  like  most  Princes, 
thinking  himself  a great  military  chieftain.  Thus  urged,  both 
from  above  and  from  below,  Walpole  perceived  that  the  time  for 
palliatives  had  passed,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  this  plain  alterna- 
tive— to  engage  in  war,  or  to  retire  from  oflice.  He  decided  for 
the  former.  The  most  active  preparations  nowT  began  ; the  squadron 
of  Haddock,  so  far  from  being  w ithdrawn,  was  reinforced ; Sir 
Chaloncr  Ogle  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  with  another  , and 
Sir  John  Norris  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Namur,  at  Chatham. 
Diplomatists  were  likewise  set  in  movement : Horace  Walpole  em- 
barked for  Holland  to  require  the  auxiliary  troops  stipulated  in  case 
of  hostilities ; and  Mr.  Keene  received  his  final  instructions,  with 
a view  no  longer  of  preserving  peace,  but  of  justifying  war.  He 
w as  directed  to  declare,  in  most  peremptory  terms,  that  the  King 
his  master  insisted  on  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  Right  of 
Search — on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Con- 
vention— on  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  British  claims  in 
North  America.  These  demands  being,  as  was  foreseen,  refused, 
or  rather  evaded,  a Declaration  of  War  against  Spain  was  issued  in 
London  on  the  1 9th  of  October. 

To  those  who  consider  the  unavoidable  miseries  of  w ar,  not  only 
to  the  vanquished,  but  even  to  the  victors — the  lives  lost  and  the 
bodies  maimed  in  battle — and  w orse  than  loss  of  limb  or  of  life,  the 
sad  bereavements  and  broken  hearts  at  home — to  those  who  re- 
collect how  long  England  had  enjoyed,  and  how  highly  thriven  by, 
the  blessing  of  peace — to  them  there  must  be  some  matter  of  sur- 
prise in  the  universal  and  rapturous  joy  with  w hich  this  Decla- 
ration was  received.  Exultation  spread  from  man  toman  like  a 
contagious  illness ; and  depending  as  little  on  reason  or  reflection. 
Each  felt  as  though  he  had  attained  some  special  and  personal  ad- 
vantage. The  Spanish  colonies  it  was  thought  would  prove  an 
easy  prey,  and  amply  reimburse  all  the  expences  of  an  armament 
against  them.  Already  were  the  treasures  of  Potosi  grasped  in 
anticipation ; and  again  did  the  golden  dreams  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  float  before  the  public  eyes.  The  stocks  which  had  been 
latterly  declining  rose  immediately.  The  bells  pealed  from  every 
steeple  in  London  Still  louder  were  the  shouts  and  acclamations 
resounding  from  the  large  and  delighted  multitude  which  followed 


(i)  Earl  WaWvb’re vo  to  tl»e  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Paris,  Aug- 
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the  heralds  of  the  Declaration,  and  poured  after  them  into  the  City. 
Several  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  (for  they  and  they  alone  were  in 
truth  the  gainers)  joined  the  joyful  procession.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  himself  was  present ; nor  did  His  Royal  Highness  disdain  to 
stop  before  the  Rose  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  and  drink  success  to 
the  war. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transactions  that  prepared  and 
produced  the  Spanish  quarrel,  we  shall  find  ample  reason  for  con- 
demning, though  on  different  grounds,  both  the  Opposition  and 
the  Minister.  To  inflame  a headstrong  resentment — to  kindle  an 
unjust  and  unprofitable  war — to  serve  their  party  at  the  expense  of 
principle — and  to  wound  their  antagonist  through  the  sides  of 
their  country — such  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  arrogated  the 
name,  but  forsook  the  duty,  of  patriots!  These  noisy  bawlers 
with  iso  search  as  their  favourite  cry,  who  exclaimed  that  unless 
that  right  were  explicitly  renounced  by  the  Spaniards,  there 
should  be  no  alternative  but  hostilities; — these  very  men,  only  ten 
years  afterwards,  cheerfully  concurred  in  a peace  that  left  the 
Right  of  Search  altogether  unnoticed  and  secured ! But  why  en- 
large upon  the  accusation,  when  Walpole's  opponents  have  them- 
selves pleaded  Guilty.  “ Some  years  after,”  says  Mr.  Burke,  “ it 
“ was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors 
“ against  that  minister,  and  with  those  who  principally  excited 
it  that  clamour.  None  of  them,  no,  not  one.  did  in  the  least  dc- 
“ fend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They 
“ condemned  it  as  freely  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting 
“ upon  any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  they  were  totally  un- 
“ concerned  (1).” 

But  was  the  Minister  more  free  from  blame  in  yielding  to  this 

clamour? Was  it  not  beyond  all  doubt  his  duty  to  stand  firm 

against  it  so  long  as  it  could  be  resisted,  or  to  retire  if  it  became 
irresistible  ? Yet  at  this  the  critical,  the  turning  point  of  his  poli- 
tical character,  Walpole  still  unworthily  clung  to  his  darling  office, 
thus  proving  that  a love  of  power,  and  not  a love  of  peace,  as  has 
been  pretended,  was  his  ruling  principle.  It  was  a sin  against 
li"ht.  No  man  had  a clearer  view  of  the  impending  mischief  and 
misery  of  the  Spanish  war.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Declaration, 
when  joyful  peals  were  heard  from  every  steeple  of  the  City,  the 
Minister  muttered,  “ They  may  ring  the  bells  now  ; before  long 
“ they  will  be  wringing  their  hands  (2).”  Yet  of  this  mischief  and 
misery  he  would  sloop  to  be  the  instrument ! 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  Sir  Robert  did  actually  lender  his  re- 
signation to  his  Sovereign,  and  recalled  it  only  at  the  Royal 
request ; but  this,  were  it  true,  would  not  suffice  for  his  justifi- 
cation, and  it  seems  moreover  to  rest  merely  on  some  loose  and 


(i)  Thoughts  on  a Regicide  Pence,  p.  7*.  (!)  Coxe’e  Wnlpole,  ▼©!#  1.  P*  *18. 
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apologetic  expressions  of  his  brother  Horace  many  years  afterwards. 
Yet  how  shortsighted  is  personal  ambition!  Like  avarice,  in  its 
baser  stages,  it  cannot  part  with  present  possession,  even  for  the 
largest  future  returns.  Had  Walpole  withdrawn  upon  this  ques- 
tion, its  subsequent  unpopularity  would  have  retrieved  his  own, 
and  the  revulsion  of  national  feeling  would  speedily  have  borne  him 
back  to  office,  more  uncontrolled  and  mighty  than  before.  By  re- 
maining at  the  helm,  on  the  contrary,  Sir  Robert  secured  but  a 
brief  respite  ; and,  as  wc  shall  find,  was  ere  long  overwhelmed  by 
that  tremendous  tempest,  which,  though  aimed  only  at  the  steers- 
man, endangered  the  vessel  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  year  1 740 opened  under  no  favourable  auspices 
for  Walpole,  whether  as  regarding  the  peace  of 
Europe  or  the  stability  of  his  administration  in  England.  Abroad, 
the  war  with  Spain,  however  unwillingly  begun,  must  now  be 
vigorously  urged  ; and  there  was  this  further  evil  attending  it,  that 
a rupture  with  France  would  almost  inevitably  follow.  This  was 
a consequence  that  Sir  Robert  had  always  foreseen  and  feared ; it 
had  been  one  of  bis  main  motives  for  peace,  although  of  too  delicate 
a nature  for  him  to  allege  in  debate.  The  monarchs  of  Spain  and 
of  France,  bound  together  by  close  ties  of  kindred,  always  thought 
themselves  natural  allies,  and  the  “ Family  Compact  ” existed  in 
their  minds  long  before  it  was  concluded  as  a treaty  or  called  by 
that  name.  Under  the  Regency  of  Orleans,  indeed,  different 
maxims  prevailed,  the  Regent  having  good  reason  to  consider  the 
King  of  Spain  not  as  a kinsman  but  as  a rival.  But  under  Fleury 
the  old  system  returned  in  full  force  : he  had  used  every  endeavour 
to  avert  a war  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid ; when, 
however,  that  war  actually  ensued,  he  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  his  English  allies.  The  despatches  of  that  period 
display  the  growing  coldness,  and  point  to  the  probable  result.  In 
the  event,  as  I shall  hereafter  show,  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain  became  grafted  into  that  which  arose  throughout  Europe 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth ; but  had  even 
that  event  not  occurred,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
France  would  ere  long  have  sided  with  Spain.  This  was  the  very 
evil  which  had  been  apprehended  from  the  enthronement  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain : such  was  the  very  system  against 
which  Somers  had  negotiated  and  Marlborough  fought ; and  it  is 
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remarkable,  that  the  same  events  should  fully  justify  at  once 
both  the  warlike  counsels  of  Godolphin  and  the  pacific  policy  of 
Walpole. 

At  home  the  unpopularity  of  the  Minister  was  gathering  in  the 
'distance  like  a dark  cloud  on  the  horizon,  ere  long  to  burst  in 
thunder  on  his  head.  He  soon  found  Uiat  he  had  not  bettered  his 
condition  by  yielding  to  the  foolish  cry  for  war.  Unjust  clamours 
are  not  to  be  silenced  by  weak  or  wicked  compliance ; instead  of 
appeasing  their  violence  it  only  alters  their  direction.  All  the 
alleged  misdeeds  of  Walpole — the  Gin  Act — the  Play  House  Bill — 
the  Excise  Scheme — the  corruption  of  Parliament, — the  “ unpa- 
“ ralleled  ruin  ” of  the  country,  (for  present  distress  is  always 
called  “ unparalleled  ”)  were  now  urged  against  him  in  combined 
array.  He  was  held  forth  as  the  sole  cause  of  national  grievances, 
or  rather  as  the  greatest  grievance  in  himself.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
certain  that  had  Sir  Robert  even  declared  war  against  all  Europe 
at  this  lime,  he  could  not  have  freed  himself  from  the  disgraceful 
imputation  of  being  a friend  of  peace ; it  would  still  have  been 
thought  that  he  was  forced  forward  against  his  will,  and  that  he 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  indulging  his  base  love  of  public 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Such  was  the  injustice  of  the  moment ; and 
there  had  been  for  some  lime  petty  riots  and  risings,  none  of  import- 
ance in  itself,  but  in  their  aggregate  denoting  and  augmenting  the 
ferment  of  the  people  (1). 

This  ferment  of  the  people  gave  of  course  strength  and  spirit  to 
the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  The  Seceders  having  felt  the  error 
of  their  coarse,  eagerly  seized  the  declaration  of  war  as  a pretext 
to  change  it.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November  1739, 
no  sooner  had  the  Address  been  moved  and  seconded,  thanPulteney 
rose,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  to  explain  their  altered  views.  He 
beganby  defending  them  for  their  Secession.  “ This  step,”  he  said, 
“ however  it  has  been  hitherto  censured,  will,  I hope,  for  the 
“ future  be  treated  in  a different  manner,  for  it  is  fully  justified  by 
“ the  declaration  of  war,  so  universally  approved,  that  any  further 
“ vindication  will  be  superfluous.  There  is  not  an  assertion  main- 
“ taint'd  in  it,  that  was  not  almost  in  the  same  words  insisted  upon 
“ by  those  who  opposed  the  Convention.  Since  that  time  there 
“ has  not  one  event  happened  that  was  not  then  foreseen  and 
“ foretold.  But  give  me  leave  to  say,  Sir,  that  though  the  treat- 
“ meat  which  we  have  since  received  from  the  Court  of  Spain  may 
“ have  swelled  the  account,  yet  it  has  furnished  us  with  no  new 
“ reasons  for  declaring  war ; the  same  provocations  have  only  been 
f‘  repeated,  and  nothing  but  longer  patience  has  added  to  the 
“ justice  of  our  cause.  The  same  violation  of  treaties,  the  same 

(1)  Soo  for  example  Boyer'*  Pollt.  State,  ?oL  1ft.  “ log*  and  arm*  that  only  want  n head  to  make  a 
p.  WW.  Lady  Mary  Worlley  nbaerve*.  "Oar  mobs  “ Tory  formidable  body."  (Letter*.  toI.  II.  P-  *15- 

grow  Tory  horrible  here  are  • fast  number  of  ed.  1W7.) 
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“ instances  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  the  same  disregard  to  the 
“ Law  of  Nations,  which  are  laid  down  in  this  declaration,  were 
“ then  too  flagrant  to  be  denied  and  too  contemptuous  to  bo 

“ borne It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the  war  be  necessary 

“ now,  it  was  necessary  before  the  Convention.  Of  this  necessity, 
“ the  gentlemen  known,  however  improperly,  by  the  name  of 

Seceders,  were  then  fully  convinced.  They  saw  instead  of  that 
“ ardour  of  resentment  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Britain,  which 
“ such  indignities  ought  to  have  produced,  nothing  but  meanness, 
“ tameness,  and  submission,  ....  to  such  conduct  they  could  give 
“ no  sanction;  they  saw  that  all  opposition  was  ineffectual,  and 
“ that  their  presence  was  only  made  use  of,  that  what  was  already 
“ determined  might  be  ratified  by  the  appearance  of  a fair  debate. 
“ They  therefore  seceded  ....  The  state  of  affairs  is  now  changed  ; 
“ the  measures  of  the  Ministry  are  altered ; and  the  same  regard 
“ for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country  that  determined 
“ these  gentlemen  to  withdraw,  has  now'  brought  them  hither  once 
“ more,  to  give  their  advice  and  assistance  in  those  measures 
“ which  they  then  pointed  out  as  the  only  means  of  asserting  and 
“ retrieving  them.  ” 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied  with  great  spirit.  “ After  what  passed 
“ last  Session,  and  after  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  honourable 
“ gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  his  friends,  I little  expected  that 
“ this  Session  we  should  have  been  again  favoured  with  their  com- 
“ pany.  I am  always  pleased,  Sir,  when  I see  gentlemen  in  the  way 
“ oftheir  duty,  and  glad  that  these  gentlemen  havereturned  to  theirs; 
“ though,  to  say  the  truth,  I was  in  no  great  concern,  lest  the  ser- 
“ vice,  either  of  His  Majesty  or  the  nation  should  suffer  by  their 
“ absence.  I believe  the  nation  is  generally  sensible  that  the  many 
“ useful  and  popular  acts  which  passed  towards  the  end  of  last 
“ Session,  were  greatly  forwarded  and  favoured  by  the  secession 
“ of  these  gentlemen ; and  if  they  arc  returned  only  to  oppose  and 
“ perplex,  I shall  not  at  all  be  sorry  if  they  secede  again  (1).  ” 

The  debate  on  the  King’s  speech  was  not  confined  to  this  remark- 
able incident ; a warning  it  contained  against  “heats  and  animosities,’’ 
being  construed  by  the  Opposition  as  an  insult  to  themselves,  was 
warmly  resented.  In  the  Commons,  however,  the  Address  passed 
unanimously ; but  the  Lords,  stirred  by  eloquent  speeches  from  Ches- 
terfield and  Carteret,  divided,  68  for,  and  41  against,  the  motion. 

During  the  whole  of  this  Session  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  Mi- 
nister’s diminished  strength.  His  supplies  indeed  passed  without 
difficulty;  the  Land  Tax  was  raised  again  to  four  shillings  in  tin* 
pound ; and  four  millions  were  granted  for  the  war  (2).  But  on 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  rol.  11.  p.  89.  Coxe’i  Walpole,  It.  To  Sir  W illiam  Wyndham,  Not.  I . and  Nov.  ifl. 
»ol.  I.  p.  fiM.  Bollngbrokn  is  remarkably  cautious  1789. 

io  forbearing  to  give  any  opinion  a*  to  the  (8)  1 Four  millions  of  money  have  been  raised 
policy  of  the  Seceders  returning,  but  seems  against  “ on  Ibc  people  thi*  year,  yet  In  all  probability 
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most  other  questions,  finding  that  he  conld  not  stand  his  ground, 
he  prudently  preferred  concession  to  defeat.  When  Wyndham 
moved  a violent  Address  to  the  Crown  that  no  peace  with  Spain 
might  be  admitted  unless  the  Right  of  Search  were  renounced,  the 
Opposition  expected  a great  triumph,  but  were  disappointed  by 
Vfalpole  declaring  that  he  was  the  first  to  agree  to  the  motion. 
When  Pultcney  brought  in  a bill  “ for  the  encouragement  of 
seamen,  ” by  which  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  all  share  in 
prize-money  ; Walpole  opposed  it  only  in  its  first  stage,  but  then 
sullenly  and  silently  acquiesced.  He  agreed  to  an  Address  “ that 
“ a sufficient  number  of  ships  may  be  appointed  to  cruize  in  pro- 
“ per  stations  for  the  effectual  protection  of  trade;  ” though  the 
motion  implied  that  the  number  of  cruisers  had  hitherto  been  in- 
sufficient, and  that  the  Ministers  therefore  had  been  neglectful  of 
their  duly.  Still  more  evident  was  his  sense  of  weakness  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  himself  for  registering  all  seamen  capable 
of  service,  and  rendering  them  liable  to  summons  on  emergencies 
— a measure  which  he  thought  absolutely  needful  for  the  speedy 
equipment  of  the  fleet.  According  to  official  returns,  only  21 ,000 
seamen  could  be  mustered  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  year 
1739(1);  while  impressment  from  merchant  shipping  was  an  un- 
certain and  invidious  resource.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Minister  consulted  Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Sir  John  Norris,  the 
heads  of  the  Admiralty,  who  declared  that  they  could  devise  no 
other  remedy  but  a general  registry  of  seamen,  according  to  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  France.  But  when  the  measure  thus 
framed  was  laid  before  the  House  it  was  received  with  general 
disapprobation,  and  even  horror,  as  an  introduction  of  French 
measures  andFrcuch  despotism ; it  was  certainly  open  to  very  grave 
objections,  and  after  a faint  defence  was  speedily  dropped  by  the 
Minister.  A general  embargo  upon  shipping,  to  which  he  had  re- 
course, was  encountered  with  scarcely  less  clamour  by  the  mer- 
chants ; they  called  it  an  intolerable  oppression  upon  commerce, 
and  petitioned  the  House,  of  Commons  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
it.  Their  request  was  supported  by  the  Opposition,  but  withstood 
by  the  Government,  and  rejected  by  a large  majority ; however, 
the  latter  soon  afterwards  yielded  to  a compromise,  by  which  the 
merchants  agreed  to  carry  one  third  of  their  crew  of  landsmen, 
and  to  furnish  one  man  in  four  to  the  King’s  ships ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  about  the  14th  of  April,  the  embargo  was  removed  (2). 
— Who  in  this  cautions  and  and  conceding  Session  could  recognize 
the  imperious  and  all-powerful  Prime  Minister  ? 


" nothin?  will  bo  doa«....  Oar  situation  Is  «ry  Commons  (Journals,  January  18. 17M).  This  cal- 
**  eilraordloary.  Sit*  Robert  will  bare  an  army,  cuiatlon  of  at  .11 6 la  the  storage  of  the  months,  llto 
••  will  not  hare  a war,  and  cannot  hare  a peace!"  number  being  leas  In  the  first  months,  hot  more 
Hnlleoey  to  swift,  Jane  1. I7V0.  (Swift's  Works,  n the  later. 

*ol-  ala.  C *!»■)  (i)  Tlndal's  Hist.  TOl.  till.  p.  tar. 

(I)  See  tho  Accounts  presented  to  the  House  of 
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The  Opposition  which  at  this  time  had  gathered  against  Walpole 
might  well  indeed  dismay  him,  supported  as  it  was  by  so  much 

popular  favour,  and  comprising  as  it  did  almost  every  statesman 
of  lofty  talents  or  brilliant  reputation.  In  each  House  he  saw  ar- 
rayed before  him  the  accumulated  resentments  of  twenty  years. 
In  the  Eonb,  Chesterfield  had  become-  the  most  graceful  and  ad- 
mired debater  of  the  day.  With  more  depth  of  knowledge  and 
more  force  of  application,  Carteret  was  equally  powerful  as  a 
speakers  he  was  marked  out  by  the  public  voice  for  office,  and, 
like  Galba,  would  ever  have  been  deemed  most  worthy  of  power 
unless  he  had  attained  it  (1).  Tlie  lively  sallies  of  Bathurst,  and 
the  solemn  invectives  of  Cower,  continued  to  support  the  same 
cause;  and  within  the  last  year  it  gained  a most  important  acces- 
sion in  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  bad  very  many  times  before  turn- 
ed round  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and  each  of  his  former 
changes  may  he  clearly  traced  to  some  personal  and  selfish  motive. 
For  this  last  change,  however,  no  adequate  cause  is  assigned.  His 
enemies  whispered  that  Argyle  could  always  foresee  and  forsake 
the  losing  side  (2) ; yet  in  so  long  a life  it  is  not  impossible  that  for 
once  he  might  deviate  into  disinterestedness.  Thus  much  only  we 
know-,  that  after  being  a zealous  supporter  of  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration during  many  years,  he,  in  the  session  of  1739,  stood  forth 
as  one  of  its  most  bitter,  most  frequent,  and  most  formidable  assail- 
ants in  debate.  Vet  Sir  Robert,  still  wishing  to  keep  measures 
with  a man  of  such  princely  possessions,  shining  talents,  and  emi- 
nent services,  left  him  in  possession  of  every  place,  pension,  office, 
or  emolument,  that  had  been  lavishly  heaped  upon  him  as  the  price 
of  his  support.  This  forbearance  was  ere  long  taunted  as  timidity. 
Once  in  1739,  the  Duke;  being  present  under  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  fo  hear  the  debate,  Pulteney  turned  bis  speech 
to  some  officers  who  had  voted  against  the  Convention,  and  bad  in 
consequence  been  arbitrarily  dismissed.  “They  who  had  the  cun— 
“ rage,”  cried  Pulteney,  “ to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  breasts 
“ were  disabled  from  farther  serving  their  country  in  a military 
“ capacity.  One  exception,  Sir,  I know  there  is,  and  I need  not  tell 
“ gentlemen  that  1 have  in  my  eye  one  military  person,  great  in 
“ his  character,  great  in  his  capacity,  great  in  the  important  offices 
“ lie  has  discharged,  w ho  w ants  nothing  to  make  him  still  greater 
“ but  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  posts,  of  all  the  places,  he  now  en- 
“ joys. — But  that,  Sir,  they  dare  not  do  (3).” 

Want  of  daring,  however,  was  seldom  the  fault  of  Walpole, 
where  his  own  colleagues  were  concerned.  Mext  year,  finding 
that  his  moderation  had  but  emboldened  instead  of  conciliating 


(I)  Major  private  rlsus  dum  prltatufi  fail,  ei  " irentelr  anirrj  It  ti  n common  mjIbs  that 
omnium  i .unseam  capat  Imperil,  nisi  Itnpertwol.  “ trbeit  » hou«e  is  In  foil  the  rat*  go  gmaj nw. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  I.  c.  fis.)  (Opinion*  of  live  Itache»»  of  ■arllioreugfc.  P 

(i)  “ It  is  told  Uiat  the  poke  o(  Argjlc  is  «-  (>)  TladaTs  Hist.  rol.  till.  p.  tot. 
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his  enemy,  he  prevailed  upon  the  King,  by  one  order,  to  dismiss 
the  Duke  from  all  his  employments.  The  news  roused  the 
Highland  blood  of  Argylc.  General  Keith,  brother  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  and  a zealous  Jacobite,  was  with  his  Grace  when  he 
received  his  dismission.  “ Mr.  Keith,’'  exclaimed  the  Duke,  “ fall 
“ flat,  fall  edge,  we  must  get  rid  of  these  people!” — “which,”, says 
Keith,  “ might  imply  both  man  and  master,  or  only  the  man  (1) ! ” 

In  the  Lower  House,  at  nearly  the  same  moment.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  freed  from  one  of  his  most  powerful  antagonists,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  who  died  at  Wells  after  a few  days’  illness. 
His  frame  had  always  been  delicate  (2),  and  he  was  only  fifty-three 
years  old ; for  nearly  half  that  period  had  he  been  a leading  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons. • “In  my  opinion,”  says  Speaker 
OnslowT,  “ Sir  William.-.Wyndham  was  the  most  made  for  a great 
“ man  of  any  one  that  1 have  known  in  this  age.  Every  thing 
“ about  hiifl  seemed  great.  There  was  no  inconsistency  in  his 
“ composition  ; all  the  parts  of  his  character  suited  and  helped  one 
“ another  (3).”  The  same  authority,  however,  admits  him  to  have 
been  haughty  and  arrogant  in  temper,  and  without  any  acquire, 
ments  of  learning  (4).  Pope  extols  him  as  “ the  master  of  our  pas- 
“ sions  and  his  own;  ” yet  the  latter  praise,  at  all  events,  does  not 
apply  to  his  private  life,  since  it  appears  that,  though  twice 
married  (5),  he  resembled  his  friends  liolingbroke  and  Bathurst  as 
a man  of  pleasure  (6).  As  a statesman,  he  wanted  only  a better 
cause,  a longer  life,  and  the  lustre  of  official  station  (one  more  year 
would  have  brought  it)  for  perfect  fame.  Born  of  an  ancient 
lineage  and  inheriting  a large  estate,  he  dignified  both  his  family 
and  his  fortune.  The  allurements  which  beguiled  his  lighter 
hours  may  have  sometimes  relaxed  his  public  application  ; but  the 
dangers  which  crossed  his  career  and  tried*his  firmness,  left  him 
unshaken  and  unchanged.  His  eloquence,  more  solemn  and  stately 
than  Pultency’s,  and  perhaps  less  ready,  was  not  less  effective ; and 
I cannot  praise  it  more  highly  than  by  saying  that  he  deserved  to 
be  the  rival  of  Walpole  and  the  friend  of  St.  John. 

In  early  life  Wyndham  was  guilty  of  a failing  which  reason  and 
reflection  afterwards  corrected  : he  thought  and  spoke  with  levity 
on  sacred  subjects.  One  instance  of  the  kind,  I am  inclined  to  men- 
tion, on  account  of  the  admirable  answer  which  he  received  from 
Bishop  Atterbury ; an  answer  not  easily  to  be  matched,  as  a most 

(1)  Letter  o(  the  Eorl  Hartecbal.  Jono  IS.  17*0.  (S)  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks  (Cose  s Walpole, 

Stuart  Paper*.  I owe  thin  extract  to  the  kindnes*  xol.  U.  p.  662.) 

of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  \V.  Wynn,  who  copied  It  (*)  Thin  Is  confirmed  by  the  R«v.  Dr.  ling- 
at  Carlton  House.  The  original  seems  to  have  “ He  was  not  eminent  In  any  branch  of  literature." 
fallen  from  Its  right  order,  and  I coaid  not  find  It  (Anecdotes,  p.  119.) 

among  the  Stuart  Papers  of  that  yoar,  at  Cumber-  (5)  The  first  wife  of  Sir  William  wji«  daughter 
land  Lodge.  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  sumamed  the  Proud; 

(2)  " When  I was  last  amongst  yon.  Sir  William  and  the  influence  of  that  family  in  111*  obtained 
•*  Wyndham  was  in  a had  slate  of  health  : 1 at-  for  Sir  Charles  Wjndbnru.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
“ way*  lored  him.  and  rejoice  to  bear  from  you  William,  the  title  ol  Fnrl  of  Egrcmoui. 

“ the  figure  he  iinkes."  Swift  to  Fra»mub  Lewi*,  *‘;)  for  oxamplo  the  Duke  of  Wharton  » letter 
July  M.  1737.  of  February  3.  1723,  In  Uc.  Appendix. 
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ready  and  forcible,  yet  mild  and  polished  reproof.  In  1715  they 
were  dining  with  a party  at  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s,  at  Richmond. 

The  conversation  turning  on  prayers,  Wyndham  said,  that  the  short- 
est prayer  he  had  ever  heard  of  was  the  prayer  of  a common  soldier 
just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  “Oh  God,  if  there  be  a God, 

“ save  my  soul,  if  I have  a soul ! ” This  story  was  followed  by  a 
general  laugh.  But  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  then  first  joining  in 
the  conversation,  and  addressing  himself  to  Wyndham,  said  with  his 
usual  grace  and  gentleness  of  manner,  “ Your  prayer,  Sir  William, 

“ is  indeed  very  short ; but  I remember  another  as  short,  buta  much 
“ better,  offered  up  likewise  by  a poor  soldier  in  the  same  circum- 
“ stances:  ‘Oh  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I forget  thee,  do 
“‘not  thou  forget  me!’” — The  whole  company  sat  silent  and 
abashed  (1). 

To  Bolingbroke,  the  loss  of  Wyndham  was,  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds,  a deep  and  grievous  blow.  He  deplores  it  in  his 
letters,  conjointly  with  another  loss  the  Opposition  had  just  sus- 
tained through  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Marehmont,  whose  son 
and  successor,  Lord  Polwarth,  of  course  lost  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  yet  (for  it  was  a Scotch  title)  gained  none  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Pohvarth  was  a young  man  of  distiguished  abi-  ' 
lities,  of  rising  influence  in  the  Commons,  of  great — perhaps  too 
great  party  warmth  (2).  “ What  a star  has  our  Minister!”  writes 
Bolingbroke,  “Wyndham  dead,  Marehmont  disabled!  The  loss 

“ of  Marehmont  and  Wyndham  to  our  country ! i I can  con- 

“ tribute  nothing,  my  dear  Marehmont — thus  I used  to  speak  to 
“ Wyndham,  thus  let  me  speak  to  you— I can  contribute  nothing 
“ to  alleviate  your  grief  unless  mingling  my  tears  with  yours  can 
4 ‘ contribute  to  it.  I feel  the  whole  weight  of  it ; I am  pleased  to 

“ feel  it ; I should  despise  myself  if  I felt  it  less How  imper- 

“ tinent  is  it  to  combat  grief  with  syllogism ! We  lament  our 

**  own  loss,  but  we  lament  that  of  our  country  too  (3) ! ” 

But  w hatever  void  the  death  of  Wyndham  may  have  left  in  the 
ranks  of  Opposition,  there  had — even  before  that  shining  orb  was 
quenched — arisen  in  more  happy  augury,  a still  brighter  star  over 
the  political  horizon.  What  British  heart  does  not  thrill  at  the 
title  of  Chatham,  or — 'loftier  still — the  name  of  William  Pitt? 

William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  in  No- 
vember 1708,  of  an  old  gentleman’s  family,  first  raised  to  w ealth 
and  eminence  by  his  grandfather  Thomas,  Governor  of  Madras.  It 

(I)  Dr.  Kin*'*  Anecdote*,  p.  7.  Dr.  Kin*,  then  a But  we  may  distrust  the  troth  of  this  story,  which 
rery  young  man,  was  himself  one  of  the  party . seems  intended  as  a side  blow  against  Pitt  and 

(t)  I hare  heard  some  say  that  Lord  Polwarth  Pulteney. 

“ and  bis  brother  are  too  w arm  ; hut  I own  I lore  (a)  To  Lord  Marehmont,  August  8.  17*0,  and 
“ those  that  are  so.  and  never  saw  much  good  in  nn  extract  from  a letter  to  Pope,  of  tbo  same  or 
•*  those  that  are  not.”  (Opinions  of  the  Duchess  nearly  the  came  date.  Marrbmont  Papers,  vol.  tl. 
of  Marlborough,  p.  71.)  According  to  Horace  Wal-  p.  c»  *eq.  Bolingbroke  adds,  “ Multis  fortunso 
pole,  Sir  Robert  used  to  say  to  hl«  son*.  “ when  I •*  vulnerlbus  perermns  bale  uni  me  Imparom 
“ have  answered  Sir  John  Barnard  and  Lord  Pol-  **  sensl." 

*•  warth.  I think  I have  concluded  the  debate  * 
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was  he  who  brought  over  from  India  the  celebrated  diamond  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  which  weighing  127  carats,  was  the  largest 
yet  discovered.  He  had  given  20,000/.  fur  it  on  the  spot,  and  af- 
terwards sold  it  to  (he  Regent  Orleans  for  125,000/.  During  the 
interval,  we  are  told,  that  he  used  upon  his  journeys  to  conceal  it 
in  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  high-heeled  shoes,  which  lie  wore  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  tiiat  day.  Governor  Pitt  acquired  poli- 
tical importance  by  purchasing  the  burgage  tenures  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  political  connection  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  w ith  Ge- 
neral Stanhope  in  1713.  Ilis  grandson,  G illiam,  wras  a younger 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  army,  but  received  his  education  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Scarce  any  thing  is  recorded 
of  his  life  at  either,  except  that  even  at  school  he  was  already  at- 
tacked by  the  great  baneand  curse  of  his  future  life — an  hereditary 
gout.  He  was  much  noticed  as  a boy  by  bis  uncle  Earl  Stanhope, 
w ho  discerned  his  rising  talents,  and  according  to  a family  tra- 
dition used  to  call  him  “ the  young  Marshal  " His  complaint  in- 
creasing at  Oxford,  ho  was  compelled  to  leave  the  University  w ith- 
out taking  a degree  and  to  go  abroad  for  bis  health.  His  tour  was 
extended  through  both  France  and  Italy,  and  it  w'as  his  visit  to 
Lyons  that  afforded  the  material  (what  does  not  afford  it  to  genius)  ? 
for  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  celebrated  bursts  of  oratory. 
W hen  in  1755  Pitt  thundered  against  the  unworthy  coalition  of  Fox 
and  Newcastle,  he  compared  it  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saouc  : “ At  Lyons,"  said  he,  “ I remember  1 was  taken  to  see 
“ the  place  where  the  two  rivers  meet ; the  one  a gentle,  feeble, 
‘‘  languid  stream,  and  though  languid,  of  no  depth  ; the  other  a 
“ boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent;  but  different  as  they  are  they 
“ meet  at  last  (1).” 

On  Pitt’s  return  to  England  he  obtained  a Cometcy  in  the  Blues, 
and  in  1786  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Old  Sarum.  But 
his  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  former  could  never  sway  his  conduct 
in  the  latter ; so  far  from  it,  that  he  immediately  plunged  into 
strong  opposition  against  the  all-powerful  Minister.  For  such  oppo- 
sition had  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  1-ord  Cobham  been  tyrannically 
deprived  of  their  commissions,  and  the  Gornet  soon  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Colonels.  After  one  or  two  able  and  ardent  speeches  he  was 
dismissed  the  service,  ata  time  when,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  assures  us, 
his  patrimony  was  only  100/.  a year  (2).  His  talents,  however,  had 
already  attracted  general  notice  : he  was  ere  long  appointed  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  continued  to  inveigh 
against  the  Minister  with  unabated  energy  and  with  expanding 
powers. 

At  this  period  the  Opposition  had  been  reinforced  by  so  many 
able  men,  who  gradually  fell  off  from  Walpole,  and  gathered  against 

(I)  Thackeray#  Life.  yoI.  L p.  f«.  (*)  Character,  by  Lord  CbeaterftcUI.  Work# 
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him  nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  that  there  seemed  no 
longer  any  opening  left  for  a youth  of  promise.  But  Pitt  speedily 
showed,  that  even  in  the  thickest  crowd  there  is  room  enough  for 
him  who  can  reach  it— over  and  upon  their  heads ! He  towered 
high  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  if  he  still  yielded  to  Pulteney 
or  to  Wyndham,  it  was  to  their  weight  and  experience,  and  not  to 
superior  talent.  His  friend  Lyttlelou  had,  at  tirst,  been  esteemed 
his  equal,  but  the  difference  was  soon  displayed  between  a lofty 
genius,  and  merely  a cultivated  mind, — between  the  rising  oak  of. 
the  forests,  and  the  graceful  and  pleasing  but  propped  and  feeble 
creeping  plant. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  closely  to  view  and  calmly  to  judge  that 
extraordinary  man,  who  at  his  outset  was  pitied  for  losing  a Cor- 
netcy  of  Horse,  and  who  within  tw'cnty  years,  had  made  himself 
the  tirst  man  in  England,  and  England  the  first  country  in  the 
world.  He  had  received  from  nature  a tall  and  striking  figure, 
aquiline  and  noble  features,  and  a glance  of  fire.  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  after  eulogising  the  clearness  of  his  style,  observes  that  his 
eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words(l).  In  debates,  his  single  look 
could  sometimes  disconcert  an  orator  opposed  to  him.  His  voice 
most  happily  combined  sweetness  and  strength.  It  had  all  the 
silvery  clearness,  which  at  the  present  day  delights  us  in  Sir 
William  Folletl’s,  and  even  when  it  sank  to  a whisper  it  was  dis- 
tinctly heard;  while  its  higher  tones,  like  the  swell  of  some  ma- 
jestic organ,  could  peal  and  thrill  above  every  other  earthly  sound. 
Such  were  his  outward  endowments ; in  these,  as  in  mind,  how 
far  superior  to  Lyttleton,  who  is  described  to  us,  as  having  “ the 
“ figure  of  a spectre  and  the  gesticulations  of  a puppet  (2) ! ” Even 
the  gout,  that  hereditary  foe,  which  so  grievously  marred  and 
depressed  the  energies  of  Chatham  in  his  later  life,  may  probably 
have  quickened  them  in  his  earlier.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that 
illness  with  all  its  pains  and  privations,  has  both  enjoyments  and 
advantages  unknown  to  stronger  health.  Who  that  has  for  weeks 
together  been  bound  to  the  narrow  and  stilling  confinement  of  a 
sick-room,  can  forget  the  rapture  with  w hich  he  first  again  stepped 
forth  to  inhale  the  balmy  breath  of  summer,  and  behold  the  whole 
expanse  of  an  azure  sky?  Thus  also  the  distemper  of  Chatham, 
while  it  shut  out  the  usual  dissipations  of  youth,  either  allowed  or 
enforced  the  leisure  for  patient  study,  and  might  induce  him  to 
exclaim  : Such  arc  the  compensations  afforded  in  the  all-wise 
scheme  of  Providence ! 

Of  this  leisure  for  study  Lord  Chatham  had  availed  himself  with 
assiduous  and  incessant  care.  Again  and  again  had  he  read  over 
the  classics ; not  as  pedants  use,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a poet  and 
philosopher ; not  nibbling  at  their  accents  and  metres,  but  partaking 
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in  their  glorious  aspirations;  warmed  by  the  flame,  not  raising  in 
the  cinders.  As  to  style,  Demosthenes  was  his  favourite  study 
amongst  the  ancients;  amongst  the  English  Bolingbrokc  and  Bar- 
row  (1).  But  perhaps  our  best  clue  to  Lord  Chatham’s  own  mental 
tasks,  more  especially  in  the  field  of  oratory,  is  afforded  by  those 
which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  enjoined  to  his  favourite  son. 
It  may  be  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  present  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  being  asked  to  what  he  principally  ascribed  the  two 
qualities  for  which  his  eloquence  was  most  conspicuous — namely, 
the  lucid  order  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  ready  choice  of  his  words 
— answered  that  he  believed  he  owed  the  former  to  an  early  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  latter  to  his  father’s  practice  in 
making  him  every  day  after  reading  over  to  himself  some  passage 
in  the  classics,  translate  it  aloudand  continuously  into  English  prose. 

Nor  was  Lord  Chatham  less  solicitous  as  to  his  own  action  and 
mauner,  whirh,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  was  as  studied  and 
as  successful  as  Garrick’s  (2)  : but  his  care  of  it  extended  not  only 
to  speeches,  but  even  in  society.  It  is  observed  by  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  “ behaviour,  though  an  external  thing,  which 
“ seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is  certainly 
“founded  in  considerable  virtues (3);  ” and  he  evidently  thought 
very  highly  of  the  effect  of  both  dress  and  address  upon  mankind. 
He  was  never  seen  on  business  without  a full  dress  coat,  and  a tie 
wig,  nor  ever  permitted  his  Under  Secretaries  of  State  to  be 
seated  in  his  presence (4).  His  very  infirmities  were  managed 
to  the  best  advantage ; and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  his 
hands  even  his  crutch  could  become  a weapon  of  oratory. 
This  striving  for  effect  had  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfa- 
vourable influence  upon  his  talents,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
greatly  injured  all  his  written  compositions.  His  private  letters 
bear  in  general  a forced  and  uunatural  appearance;  the  style  of 
homely  texture,  but  here  and  there  pieced  with  pompous  epithets 
and  swelling  phrases.  Thus  also  in  his  oratary  his  most  elaborate 
speeches  were  his  worst;  and  that  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  probably  intended  as  a master-piece,  was 
universally  lamented  as  a failure. 

But  w hen  without  forethought,  or  any  other  preparation  than 
those  talents  which  nature  had  supplied  and  education  cultivated, 
Chatham  rose — stirred  to  anger  by  some  sudden  subterfuge  of  cor- 
ruption or  device  of  tyranny— then  was  heard  an  eloquence  never 
surpassed  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  It  was  the  high- 
est power  of  expression  ministering  to  the  highest  power  of 

(1)  Ills  admiration  of  Bolinfrbroke’s  style  in  bis  (t)  Memoir*,  rol.  I.  p.  470.  etc. 
political  works  I bare  already  bad  occasion  to  (3)  To  Tboma*  Pitt,  afterward*  Lord  Camelford, 
mention  (sol.  I.  p.  19.).  \\e  are  told  that  he  bad  January  34.  1754.  Letter*  published  by  Lord 
read  some  of  barrow's  Sermons  so  often  as  to  Grenville. 

know  them  by  heart.  (Thackeray’#  Life,  rol.  U.  <*)  Seward's  Anecdote*,  vol.  U,  i».  96 *. 
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thought.  Dr.  Franklin  declares  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  seen  sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  wisdom  with- 
out eloquence;  in  Lord  Chatham  only  had  he  seen  both  united  (1). 
Yet  so  vivid  and  impetuous  were  his  bursts  of  oratory,  that  they 
seemed  even  beyond  his  own  control ; instead  of  his  ruling  them, 
they  often  ruled  him,  and  flashed  forth  unbidden,  and  smiting  all 
before  them.  As  in  the  oracles  of  old,  it  appeared  not  he  that 
r spake,  but  the  spirit  of  Deity  within.  In  one  debate,  after  he  had 
just  been  apprised  of  an  important  secret  of  state,  “ I must  not  speak 
“ to-night,”  he  whispered  to  Lord  Shelburne,  “ for  when  once  I 
“ am  up,  every  thing  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out.”  No  man 
could  grapple  more  powerfully  with  an  argument but  he  wisely 
remembered  that  a taunt  is  in  general  of  far  higher  popular  effect, 
nor  did  he  therefore  disdain  (and  in  these  he  stood  unrivalled)  the 
keenest  personal  invectives.  His  ablest  adversaries  shrunk  before 
him  crouching  and  silenced.  Neither  the  skilful  and  polished 
Murray,  nor  the  bold  and  reckless  Fox,  durst  encounter  the 
thunderbolts  which  he  knew  how  to  launch  against  them ; and 
if  these  failed  who  else  could  hope  to  succeed  ? 

But  that  which  gave  the  brightest  lustre,  not  only  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Chatham,  but  to  his  character,  was  his  loftiness  and 
nobleness  of  soul.  If  ever  there  has  lived  a man  in  modern  times 
to  whom  the  praise  of  a Roman  spirit  might  be  truly  applied,  that 
man  beyond  all  doubt  was  William  Pitt.  He  loved  power — but 
only  as  a patriot  should — because  he  knew  and  felt  his  own  ener- 
gies, and  felt  also  that  his  country  needed  them — because  he  saw 
the  public  spirit  languishing,  and  the  national  glory  declined — 
because  his  whole  heart  was  burning  to  revive  the  one,  and  to 
wreathe  fresh  laurels  round  the  other.  He  loved  fame— but  it 
was  the  fame  that  follows,  not  the  fame  that  is  run  after — not  the 
fame  that  is  gained  by  elbowing  and  thrusting,  and  all  the  little 
arts  that  bring  forward  little  men— but  the  fame  that  a Minister 
at  length  will  and  must  wring  from  the  very  people  whose  preju- 
dices he  despises,  and  whose  passions  he  controls.  The  ends  to 
which  he  employed  both  his  power  and  his  fame  will  best  show  his 
object  in  obtaining  them.  Bred  amidst  too  frequent  examples  of 
corruption ; entering  public  life  at  a low  tone  of  public  morals ; 
standing  between  the  mock-Patriots  and  the  snecrers  at  patriotism 
— between  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole — he  manifested  the  most  scru- 
pulous disinterestedness,  and  the  most  lofty  and  generous  pur- 
poses : he  shunned  the  taint  himself,  and  in  time  removed  it  from 
his  country.  He  taught  British  statesmen  to  look  again  for  their 
support  to  their  own  force  of  character,  instead  of  Court  cabals  or 
Parliamentary  corruption.  He  told  his  fellow-citizens,  not  as 
agitators  tell  them,  that  they  were  wretched  and  oppressed,  but 

(l)  Dr.  Fran  Win  to  Earl  SUmkoK,  J»n.  «•  tTU-FrankUn't  Memoir*. 
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that  they  were  the  first  nation  in  the  world — and  under  his  guid- 
ance they  became  so ! And  moreover  (I  quote  the  words  of  Colo- 
nel Barre,  in  the  House  of  Commons),  “ he  was  possessed  of  the 
“ happy  talent  of  transfusing  his  own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all  those 
“ who  were  to  havea  share  in  carrying  his  projects  into  execution , 
“ and  it  is  a matter  well  known  to  many  ofliccrs  now  in  the  House, 
“ that  no  man  ever  entered  the  Earl’s  closet  who  did  not  feel 
“ himself,  if  possible,  braver  at  his  return  than  when  he  went 
“in(t).”  Thus  he  stamped  his  own  greatness  on  every  mind 
that  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  always  successfully  appealed  to 
the  higher  and  better  parts  of  human  nature.  And  though  his  in- 
fluence was  not  exempt  from  the  usual  gusts  and  veerings  of  po- 
pularity— though  for  some  short  periods  he  was  misrepresented, 
and  at  others  forgotten — though  Wilkes  might  conclude  a libel 
against  him  with  the  words,  “ He  is  said  to  be  still  living  at  Hayes 
in  Kent ; ” yet,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  the  nation 
looked  up  to  its  “ Great  Commoner,”  (for  so  they  termed  him),  as 
to  their  best  and  truest  friend,  and  when  he  was  promoted  to  art 
Earldom  they  still  felt  that  his  elevation  over  them,  was  like  that 
of  Rochester  Castle  over  his  own  shores  of  Chatham — raised  above 
them  only  for  their  own  protection  and  defence ! 

Such  was  the  great  genius,  that  in  office  smote  at  once  both 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  armed  his  countrymen  to 
conquest  in  every  clime ; while  at  home  (a  still  harder  task !)  he 
dissolved  the  old  enmities  of  party  prejudices,  quenched  the  last 
lingering  sparks  of  Jacobitism,  and  united  Whigs  and  Tories  in 
an  emulous  support  of  his  administration.  The  two  parties  thus 
intermingled  and  assuaged  at  the  death  of  George  the  Second, 
ere  long  burst  forth  again,  but  soon  with  a counter-changeof  names, 
so  that  the  Whigs  now  stand  on  the  old  footing  of  the  Tories,  and 
the  Tories  on  that  of  the  Whigs.  Wrcrc  any  further  proof  requir- 
ed of  a fact  which  I have  elsewhere  fully,  and  I believe,  clearly 
unfolded,  I could  find  it  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Chatham  and  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  son  entered  pub- 
lic life  with  a different  party,  or  on  other  principles  than  his 
father.  Yet  Lord  Chatham  was  called  a W Big,  and  Mr.  Pi  tt  a Tory . 

I am  far,  however,  from  maintaining  that  Chatham’s  views  were 
always  wise,  or  his  actions  always  praiseworthy.  In  several  trans- 
actions of  his  life,  I look  in  vain  for  a steady  and  consistent  com 
pass  of  his  course,  and  the  horizon  is  too  often  clouded  over  with 
party  spirit  or  personal  resentments.  But  his  principal  defect,  as  I 
conceive,  was  a certain  impracticability  and  waywardness  of  temper, 
that  on  some  occasions  overmastered  his  judgment  and  hurried 
him  along.  To  give  one  instance  of  it ; when  not  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth,  not  in  the  exasperations  of  office — but  so  late  as  1772, 


(1)  Speech  of  Colonel  Barr*,  May  is.  ins.  Pari.  Hitt,  rol.  sir. 
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and  in  the  midst  of  his  honoured  retirement,  he  was  replying  to 
the  speech  of  a Prelate,  and  to  the  opinion*  of  a College  of  Divin- 
ity, he  could  so  far  fall  in  with  the  worst  rants  of  the  Dissenters, 

as  to  exclaim  that  “ there  is  another  College  of  much  greater  anli- 
“ quity  as  well  as  veracity,  which  1 am  surprised  1 have  never 
“ heard  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  of  his  lordship’s  fraternity, 
" and  that  is  the  College  of  the  poor,  humble,  despised  fishermen 
“ who  pressed  hard  upon  no  man's  conscience,  yet  supported 
“ the  doctrines  of  Christianity  both  by  their  lives  and  conversa- 

“ lions Bat,  my  l ords,  1 may  probably  affront  your  rank 

“ and  learning  by  applying  to  such  simple  antiquated  authorities, 
“ for  I must  confess  that  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the 
“•  Bishops  of  those  and  the  present  limes  (1)  !”  Yet  who  was  the 
Prelate  against  whom  these  sneers  were  aimed?  Was  it  any  Bishop 
of  narrow  views,  of  sordid  and  of  selfish  mind  ? No,  it  was  the 
irreproachable,  the  mild,  the  good,  warm  hearted  and  the  open- 
handed  Bishop  Barrington  ! 

Yet,  as  I think,  these  frailties  of  temper  should  in  justice  he 
mainly  ascribed  to  his  broken  health,  and  to  the  consequence  of 
broken  health— his  secluded  habits.  When  in  society,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield assures  us,  that  he  was  “a  most  agreeable  and  lively  eom- 
“ pauion,  and  had  such  a versatility  of  w it,  that  he  could  adapt  it 
“ to  all  sorts  of  conversations.”  But  to  such  exertion  his  health 
and  spirits  w ere  seldom  equal,  and  he,  therefore,  usually  confined 
himself  to  the  intercourse  of  his  family,  by  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  beloved,  and  of  a few  obsequious  friends,  who  put  him 
under  no  constraint,  who  assented  to  every  word  he  spoke,  and 
never  presumed  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  Such  seclusion 
is  the  worst  of  any  in  its  effects  upon  the  temper , but  seclusion  of 
all  kiuds  is  probably  far  less  favourable  to  virtue  than  it  is  com- 
monly believed.  When  WhileGeld  questioned  Conrade  Mathew, 
who  had  been  a hermit  for  forty  years  amidst  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, as  to  his  inward  trials  and  temptations,  the  old  man  quaintly 
but  impressively  replied  ■ “ lie  assured,  that  a single  tree  which 
“ stands  alone  is  more  exposed  to  storms  than  one  that  grows 
“ among  the  rest  (g)!  ” 

I have  lingered  too  tong,  perhaps,  on  the  character  of  Chatham; 
yet,  what  part  of  an  historian  a duly  is  more  advantageous  to  his 
readers,  or  more  delightful  to  himself,  than  to  portray  the  de- 
parted great — to  hold  forth  their  eminent  qualities  to  imitation,  yet 
not  shrink  from  declaring  t heir  defects?  And  in  spite  of  Mich  de- 
fects, 1 must  maintain  that  there  are  some  incidents  in  Chatham’s 
life,  not  It)  he  surpassed  in  cither  ancient  or  modern  story.  Was 
it  not  he  who  devised  that  lofty  and  trenerous  scheme  for  removing 
the  disaffection  of  the  Highlanders,  hv  enlisting  them  in  regiments 

(ll  IhncWiraj  * Lite.  u»1  ii.  p.  217,  (J)See  WhilcAcM  » Journal  27. 
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for  the  service  of  the  Crown  ? Those  minds  which  Culloden  could 
not  subdue,  at  once  yielded  to  his  confidence : by  trusting,  he 
reclaimed  them  ; by  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  he  converted 
mutinous  subjects  into  loyal  soldiers ! Let  Rome  or  Sparta,  if  they 
can,  boast  a nobler  thought! 

But  the  most  splendid  passage  in  Lord  Chatham's  public  life  was 
certainly  the  closing  one  : when  on  the  7th  of  April  1778,  wasted 
by  his  dire  disease,  but  impelled  by  an  overruling  sense  of  duty,  he 
repaired  for  the  last  time  to  the  House  of  Lords,  tottering  from 
weakness,  and  supported  on  one  side  by  his  son-in-law'  Lord  Mahon, 
on  the  other  by  his  second  son  William,  ere  long  to  become  like 
himself  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Of  such  a scene  even  the 
slightest  details  have  interest,  and  happily  they  are  recorded  in  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness.  Lord  Chatham,  we  are  told,  was  dressed 
in  black  velvet,  but  swathed  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  From 
within  his  large  wig  little  more  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiline 
nose  and  his  penetrating  eye.  He  looked,  as  he  was,  a dying 
man  ; “yet  never,”  adds  the  narrator,  “ was  seen  a figure  of  more 
“ dignity ; he  appeared  like  a being  of  a superior  species.”  He 
rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his 
crutches  and  supported  by  his  two  relations.  He  took  his  hand 
from  his  crutch  and  raised  it,  lifting  his  eyes  towards  Heaven  and 
said,  “ I thank  God  that  I have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day 
“ — to  perform  my  duty  and  to  speak  on  a subject  which  has  so 
“ deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I am  old  and  infirm — have  one 
“ foot,  more  than  one  fool  in  the  grave — I am  risen  from  my  bed 
“ to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to 
“ speak  in  this  House.”  The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness 
of  the  House  were  here  most  affecting ; had  any  one  dropped  a 
handkerchief  the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At  first  he  spoke 
in  the  low  and  feeble  tope  of  sickness,  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his 
voice  rose  in  peals  as  high  and  harmonious  as  ever.  He  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  American  war,  detailing  the  measures  to  which 
he  had  objected,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  he  had  foretold, 
adding  at  the  close  of  each  period,  “and  so  it  proved.”  He  then 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  idea,  which  he  heard  bad  gone 
forth,  of  yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America  : he  called  for 
vigorous  and  prompt  exertion  ; he  rejoiced  that  he  was  still  alive  to 
lift  up  his  voice  against  the  first  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
most  noble  monarchy . After  him  the  Duke  of  Richmond  attempted 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  still  maintaining  the  dependence  of  the 
colonics.  Lord  Chatham  heard  him  >vilh  attention,  and  when  His 
Grace  had  concluded,  eagerly  rose  to  reply ; but  this  last  exertion 
overcame  him,  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  stand  firm,  he  sud- 
denly pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  fell  back  in  convulsions. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  I/ird  Temple,  and  other  Peers  caught 
him  in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  to  a neighbouring  apartment, 
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while  the  Lords,  left  in  the  House,  immediately  adjourned  in  the 
utmost  confusion  and  concern.  He  was  removed  to  Hayes,  and 
lingered  till  the  lllh  of  May,  when  the  mighty  spirit  was  finally 
released  from  its  shattered  frame  (1).— Who  that  reads  of  this  soul 
stirring  scene — who  that  has  seen  it  portrayed  by  that  painter, 
whose  son  has  since  raised  himself  by  his  genius  to  be  a principal 
light  and  ornament  of  the  same  assembly — who  does  not  feel, 
that  were  the  choice  before  him,  he  would  rather  live  that  one 
triumphant  hour  of  pain  and  suffering  than  through  the  longest 
career  of  thriving  and  successful  selfishness? 

My  theme  has  borne  me  onwards,  far  beyond  the  period  I had 
chosen,  or  the  length  1 had  designed;  but  let  me  now  return  to 
1740. — Against  the  rising  talents  of  Pitt,  against  the  practised  skill 
of  the  other  Opposition  chiefs,  especially  Pultcney,  Barnard,  and 
Polwarlh,  what  had  Walpole  to  oppose? — himself  alone.  His  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  power  had  driven  from  his  counsels  any  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  could,  even  in  the  remo- 
test degree,  enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  colleagues  and 
supporters  were,  therefore,  only  of  two  classes ; in  the  first  place, 
men  of  respectable  character  and  plodding  industry,  but  no  aspi- 
ring abilities,  such  as  Henry  Pelham;  secondly,  men  of  superior 
talents,  but  for  some  cause  or  other,  not  clear  in  reputation,  and 
looked  upon  as  political  adventurers.  Of  this  class  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge,  a man  whose  fluency  and  readiness  of  speech  amounted 
to  a fault,  and  were  often  urged  as  a reproach,  and  of  whom  Sir 
Robert  bimself  always  said,  that  nothing  but  Yonge's  character 
could  keep  down  his  parts,  and  nothing  but  his  parts  support  his 
character  (2).  Of  this  class  also  were  Mr.  Winninglon,  and  in  the 
other  House,  Lord  Hervcy. 

Amongst  the  Peers,  it  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
ready,  and  Lord  Hardwickc  most  able,  in  debate;  but  these,  as  1 
have  already  shown,  were  by  no  means  cordially  joined  with  Wal- 
pole upon  the  Spanish  question.  Indeed,  in  precise  proportion  as 
the  Minister’s  unpopularity  increased,  Newcastle  grew  less  and 
less  friendly  in  his  sentiments,  or  submissive  in  his  tone.  Nume- 
rous bickerings  and  altercations  now  arose  between  them.  lx>rd 
Godolphin  having  announced  his  intention  to  resign  the  Privy 
seal,  it  was  the  intention  of  Walpole  to  appoint  Lord  Hervey  in  his 
place;  this,  however,  was  warmly  resisted  by  Newcastle,  who  de- 
clares in  one  of  his  letters  : “Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Pulteney 
“ arc  not  more  opposite  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  Lord  Hcr- 
“ vey  and  1 are  with  regard  to  our  mutual  inclinations  to  each 


(1)  See  Seward  * Anecdotes,  rol.  ii.  (Art.  Lord  ' rewarded  that  deserve*...  But  Sir  Robert  seems 
Chatham)  nnd  Thackeray*  Life  vol.  Ii.  p.876-3&l.  “ quite  of  another  opinion,  and  never  like*  nny 

(2)  Horace  Walpole  * Memoir*,  vol.  I.  p.  ?0.  The 1 2 *  4 but  fools,  and  such  a*  have  lost  all  credit."  To 
old  (luche**  of  Marlborough  observe*,  with  her  the  Ear  I of  Marchmont.  \iiRii!»t  ?0.  I7M>.  March- 

nsiMl  coarse  shrewdness  • if  It  were  possible  lo  moni  Paper*,  vol.  ii.  p.  JiM. 

have  all  done  that  I wish  nobody  should  go  un- 
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“other  in  our  House  (t).”  Notwithstanding  his  murmurs,  and 
even  a threat  of  resignation  (which  Walpole  well  knew  that  New- 
castle, under  any  circumstances;  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  fulfill,)  Sir  Robert  persevered,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
llervcy  took  place  in  April  1710.  Another  lime,  in  conversation, 
the  Duke,  wishing  to  reflect  upon  Walpole  as  sole  Minister,  mut- 
tered that,  “not  to  have  the  liberty  of  giving  one's  opinion  before 
“ measures  are  agreed  upon,  is  very  wrong.”  “ What  do  you 
“ mean?”  Walpole  angrily  replied,  The  war  is  yours — you  have 
“ had  the  conduct  of  it — I wish  you  joy  of  it  (2)!”  On  another 
occasion  again,  the  expeditions  to  America  being  discussed  in 
Council,  and  it  being  proposed  by  Newcastle  to  send  another  ship 
of  60  guns  (the  Salisbury),  the  Prime  Minister  objected,  and  cried 
with  much  asperity,  “ What,  may  not  one  poor  ship  be  left  at 
“ home?  Must  every  accident  be  risked  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
“ no  consideration  paid  to  this  country  ?”  Newcastle  recapitula- 
ted his  reasons,  but  Walpole  replied  with  still  more  heat,  “ I op- 
“ pose  nothing ; 1 give  into  every  thing ; am  said  to  do  every  thing; 
“ am  to  answer  for  every  thing,  and  yet,  God  knows,  I dare  not 
“ do  what  I think  right.  I am  of  opinion  for  having  more  ships 
“ of  the  squadron  left  behind ; but  I dare  not,  I will  not  make  any 
“ alteration.  Let  them  go!  Let  them  go  (3) ! ” These  petty  al- 
tercations, each  carefully  detailed  by  Newcastle  to  his  “dearest 
“ friend”  l.ord  Hardw  icke,  strongly  manifest  the  declining  ascen- 
dency of  W alpole,  and  prove  that  his  Cabinet  was  threatened  with 
internal  dissolution,  not  less  than  by  outward  pressure. 

The  health  and  high  spirits  of  Walpole  begau  to  fail  before  this 
array  of  difficulties.  His  son  Horace  writes  to  a friend  in  1741, 
“ He  who  always  was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow, 
“ now  never  dozes  above  an  hour  without  waking ; and  he,  who  at 
“ dinner  always  forgot  he  was  Minister,  and  was  more  gay  and 
“ thoughtless  than  all  his  company,  now  sits  without  speaking, 
* and  with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together.  Judge  if  this  is 
“ the  Sir  Robert  you  knew  (4) !”  Yet  in  public  life  his  energy 
and  courage  were  wholly  unabated,  and  he  thought  only  of  schemes 
to  recover  his  lost  ground.  The  expeditions  to  America,  if  crown- 
ed with  success  might,  he  hoped,  go  far  to  retrieve  his  popularity. 
Another  scheme  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the  moment  unsus- 
pected, was  to  prevail  upon  the  King  to  consent  to  a bill,  that 
at  his  death  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  might  be  dissevered  from 
the  Crown  of  England.  This  project  is  recorded  by  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Speaker  Onslow.  ■ “ A little  before  Sir 
“ Robert  Walpole’s  fall,  and  as  a popular  act  to  save  himself, 
“ he  took  me  one  day  aside  and  said,  ‘ What  will  you  say,  Speaker, 

(I)  To  Lord  llAnUirke. October  14. 1739.  Hard-  (S)  Ibid.  October  I.  1740. 

«icke  Papers,  and  Coin  Copies.  (4)  To  bir  Horace  Mann,  October  19.  17*1. 

(3)  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  llardwicke.  Oc- 
tober 1740. 
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“ ‘ if  this  hand  of  mine  shall  bring  a Message  from  the  King  to 

“ ‘ the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  ids  consent  to  having  any 
“ ‘ of  his  family  after  his  own  death,  made  by  Act  of  Parliament 
incapable  of  inheriting  and  enjoying  the  Crown  and  the  Elcc- 
“ ‘ toral  dominions  at  the  same  time.’’  My  answer  was,  ‘Sir,  it 
“ ‘ will  be  as  a Message  from  Heaven.’  He  replied,  ‘It  will  he 
“ ‘ done  (1).”’  By  this  project  Walpole  undoubtedly  expected 
to  gratify,  not  only  the  people’s  distaste  to  Hanover,  but  also  the 
King’s  aversion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.)  Yet,  whether  the  dif- 
ficulties at  Court  proved  greater  than  he  had  foreseen,  or  whe- 
ther he  w as  diverted  by  other  and  more  pressing  affairs,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  design. 

But  the  most  surprising  measure  to  which  Walpole  was  driven 
l>y  his  difficulties,  was  an  application  to  the  Pretender  at  Home, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Jacobites  in  England. 
II  appears  that  in  the  summer  of  Thomas  Carte  the  historian, 
being  then  about  to  undertake  a journey  to  Home,  was  entrusted 
w ith  a message  from  Walpole  to  the  Pretender,  declaring  his  se- 
cret attachment,  and  promising  his  zealous  services,  but  desiring  to 
have  some  assurances  of  James’s  intentions  as  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  as  to  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  reply 
Janies  wrote  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Carte  a very  judicious  letter 
in  which  lie  expresses  great  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Walpole’s 
good  wishes,  but  promises  that  if  they  shall  he  real  and  effective 
they  shall  lie  duly  rewarded  at  his  restoration.  “ 1 have  no  diffi- 
“ cully,’  he  adds,  “ in  putting  it  in  your  power  to  satisfy  him  au- 
“ thentieally  on  the  two  articles  about  which  he  is  solicitous,  since, 
“ independent  of  his  desires,  1 am  fully  resolved  to  protect  and 
secure  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  my  reiterated  pro- 

u mises As  for  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 

“ 1 thank  God  I have  no  resentment  against  them,  nor  against  any 
“ one  living.  I shall  never  repine  at  their  living  happily  in  their 
“ own  country  after  I am  in  possession  of  my  kingdoms;  and 
“ should  they  fall  inlo  my  power,  upon  anv  attempt  for  my  reslo- 
“ ration,  1 shall  certainly  not  touch  a hair  of  their  heads  (-2).” 
This  letter  w as  delivered  to  Walpole  by  Carte  on  his  return,  and  it 
is  still  to  be  found  amongst  Sir  Robert’s  papers,  endorsed  with  his 
own  hand.  No  one,  1 presume,  w ill  here  do  Walpole  the  in  justice 
to  suspect  him  of  sincerity.  His  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover  had 
been  proved  by  most  eminent  services , and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  his  object  was  only,  as  Sunderland’s  had  been  eighteen  yeaVs 
before,  to  catch  the  voles  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  next  elections. 
A ay  more,  it  is  not  improbable  that  like  Sunderland  he  may  have 


(l)  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks,  Coie’s  Walpole,  of  the  endorsement,  amongst  his  MSS  . and  ought 
toI.  II.  p.  S7I.  not,  I think,  to  haTe  suppressed  all  mention  of  it 

(?)  James  to  Mr.  T.  Carle,  July  10.  ITO.  See  In  111*  Life  of  Walpole. 

Appendii.  Mr.  Cone  had  a copy  of  this  letter,  and 
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communicated  the  correspondence  to  the  King.  I am  only  aston- 
ished how  this  wily  statesman  could  expect  that,  after  his  past  ca- 
reer, the  Pretender  would  be  satisfied  with  words,  or  fail  to  insist 
upon  deeds. 

We  find,  also,  that  Walpole  in  like  manner  tried  his  skill  with  Co- 
lonel Cecil,  who,  since  the  death  of  Lord  Orrery,  August  in  1737, 
had  become  one  of  the  principal  Jacobite  agents;  and  that,  by 
professing  his  devotion  to  the  same  principles,  he  often  drew  from 
Cecil  several  important  secrets  (1).  Even  in  the  beginning  of 
17*1,  we  may  observe  Carte,  in  a letter  to  the  Pretender,  still  ex- 
pressing some  hope  of  Sir  Robert’s  good  intentions  (2). 

Of  all  the  reasons  to  be  alleged  in  justification  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  paciGc  policy,  there  is  none  perhaps  of  greater  weight 
than  the  new  life  and  spirit  which  the  Pretender  and  his  party  de- 
rived from  the  war.  For  several  years  had  they  been  dwindling 
into  insignificance ; their  hopes  and  projects,  though  sufficiently 
numerous,  never  followed  by  results  nor  claiming  the  notice  of 
history.  But  as  soon  as  foreign  states  became  hostile  to  England, 
and  had  therefore  an  interest  in  overthrowing  the  government,  or 
at  least  disturbing  the  tranquillity,  of  England,  from  Uiat  very 
moment  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  assumed  a more  regular  and  set- 
tled form,  and  presented  a lowering  and  formidable  aspect.  I 
must  now,  then,  again  advert  to  the  machinations  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  his  adherents  and  allies;  and  trace  the  progress  of 
that  smouldering  flame  which  ere  long  burst  forth  in  another  civil 
war. 

James  was  still  residing  at  Rome.  In  1733  his  consort,  live  titu- 
lar Queen  Clementina,  had  died  of  astluna  (3),  and  this  event, 
though  they  had  lived  far  from  happily  together,  seems  to  have 
greatly  increased  his  usual  dejection  both  of  mind  and  manner. 
An  interesting  account  of  his  appearance  and  habits  in  1740,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  lively  letters  of  President  des  Brosses;  letters 
which  formerly  appeared  in  a mutilated  shape,  but  of  late  have 
been  published  correctly  : — “ the  King  of  England  is  treated  here 
“ with  as  much  respect  as  though  he  were  a real  reigning  Sove- 
“ reign.  He  lives  in  the  Piazza  di  Sant’  Apostoli,  in  a large  pa- 
“ lace  not  remarkable  for  beauty  (4).  The  Pope’s  soldiers  mount 
“ guard  there  as  at  Monte  Cavallo,  and  accompany  him  w henever 

he  goes  out,  which  does  not  happen  often.  It  is  easy  to  know 
v him  for  a Stuart ; he  has  quite  the  air  of  that  family ; tall  and  thin, 
“ and  in  his  face  very  like  the  portraits  we  have  in  France  of  his 
“ father  James  the  Second.  He  is  also  very  like  Marshal  Berwick, 


(l)Dr.  King’*  Anecdotes,  p.  37.  occasion.  See  smart  Medal*,  No.  55  , in  Sir  Henry 

(*)  Letter  from  Mr.  Carta  to  Jama*  (wotted  Ellis's  Catalogue. 

April  17.  1741).  See  Appendix.  (4)  This  was  the  Palniio  Mini.  James  died  there 

(3)  Boyer's  Pollt.  State,  vol.  (lit.  p.  S3n.  A In  17*6.  See  Moleblorri,  Guidu  di  ftoina.  part.  ii. 
splendid  monument  wax  raised  to  her  memory  by  p.  M6. 

Pope  Benedict  XIV  . and  a medal  struck  on  the 
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“ his  illegitimate  brother,  except  that  the  Marshal’s  countenance 
“ was  sad  and  severe,  while  that  of  the  Pretender  is  sad  and  silly. 
“ His  dignity  of  manners  is  remarkable.  I never  saw  any  Prince 
“ hold  a great  assembly  so  gracefully  and  so  nobly.  Yet,  his  life 
“ in  general,  is  very  retired,  and  he  only  comes  for  an  hour  to  take 
“ part  in  the  festivals  which  he  gives  from  time  to  time,  through  his 
“ sons  to  the  ladies  of  Rome.  His  devotion  is  excessive;  he  passes  his 
“ whole  morning  in  prayers  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
“ near  the  tomb  of  his  wife.  Of  his  talents  I cannot  venture  to 
“ speak  positively,  for  want  of  sufficient  information;  they  seem 
“ but  moderate,  yet  all  his  conduct  is  reasonable  and  befitting  his 
“ condition.  Although  I have  often  the  honour  of  seeing  him,  he 
“ appears  but  for  a moment  on  returning  from  church  ; lie  then 
“ goes  into  his  closet  and  remains  there  till  dinner.  He  speaks  lit— 
“ He  at  table,  but  with  much  courtesy  and  good  nature,  and  wilh- 
“ draw  s soon  after  the  meal  is  concluded.  He  never  sups  at  night. 
“ His  table  for  dinner  is  always  equally  laid  with  eleven  covers 
“ for  the  ten  persons  of  his  family,  who  in  general  dine  with  him ; 
“ but  whenever  any  foreign  or  Roman  gentlemen  wait  upon  him 
“ in  the  morning,  he  most  commonly  asks  them  to  stay  dinner, 
“ and  in  that  case  a corresponding  number  of  his  attendants  go  and 
“ dine  at  another  table,  so  that  at  his  own  the  number  is  always 
“ the  same.  When  he  sits  down  to  dinner,  his  two  sons,  before 
“ they  take  their  places,  go  to  kneel  before  him  and  ask  his  blessing. 
“ To  them  he  usually  speaks  in  English,  to  others  in  Italian  or  in 
“ French. 

“ Of  these  two  sons,  the  elder  is  called  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
“ younger  the  Duke  of  York.  Both  have  a family  look ; but  the  face 
“ of  the  latter  is  still  that  of  a handsome  child.  They  are  amiable 
“ and  graceful  in  their  manners;  both  showing  but  a moderate 
“ understanding,  and  less  cultivated  than  Princes  should  have  at 
“ their  age.  They  are  both  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  un- 
“ derstand  it  well  : the  eldest  plays  the  violoncello  with  much 
“ skill ; the  youngest  sings  Italian  airs  in  very  good  taste  : once  a 
“ week  they  give  an  excellent  concert,  which  is  the  best  music  at 
“ Rome.  The  English,  who  always  swarm  in  this  city,  are  most 
“ eager  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  Princes.  The  youug- 
“ est,  especially,  is  much  liked  in  the  town,  on  account  of  his  hand- 
“ some  face  and  pretty  manners.  Yet  1 hear  from  those  w ho  know 
“ them  both  thoroughly,  that  the  eldest  has  far  higher  worth,  and 
“ is  much  more  beloved  by  his  friends ; that  he  has  a kind  heart  and 
“ a high  courage ; that  he  feels  warmly  for  his  family  misfortunes ; 
“ and  that  if  some  day  he  does  not  retrieve  them,  it  will  not  be 
“ for  want  of  intrepidity.  They  tell  me,  that  having  been  taken, 
“ when  quite  a stripling,  to  the  siege  of  Gaela  by  the  Spaniards, 
“ one  day  during  the  voyage  his  hat  blew  off  into  the  sea.  The 
“ people  round  him  wished  to  recover  it.  ‘ No,’  cried  he , ‘do  not 
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“ 1 lake  that  trouble , 1 will  some  day  go  Iho  same  way  my  hat 
“ * has  gone,  if  things  remain  as  they  are  (1).’  ” 

The  chief  Minister  of  James,  and  by  far  the  ablest  man  at  his 
little  Court,  was  James  Murray,  the  titular  Earl  of  Dunbar;  his 
unworthy  brother-in  -law,  Lord  Inverness,  had  died  this  very  year 
at  Avignon.  Soon  afterwards  one  Mr.  Edgar,  who  is  mentioned  in 
1728,  in  some  letters  from  Italy  (2),  having  become  James’s  private 
Secretary, alsoobtained  considerable  influence  over  him . As  to  hopes 
of  foreign  succour,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal 
had  hastened  to  Madrid  upon  the  rupture  with  England,  but  did 
not  find  or  make  any  very  favourable  opening  in  that  quarter. 
“ Nothing,”  writes  the  Earl,  “ has  been  intended  here  against  the 
“ English  Government,  which  they  know  was  forced  into  the  war, 
“ and  which  they  count  on  as  ready  to  forward  peace  as  soon  as' 
“ they  dare  (3)."  But  in  France,  the  Jacobite  prospects  were  of 
brighter  hue.  When  Cardinal  Fleury  perceived  that  France  must 
probably  follow  Spain  in  a breach  with  England,  he  began  to  lend 
a ready  ear  to  the  malcontents  and  exiles,  and  entered  into  their 
designs,  with  secrecy  indeed  and  caution,  but  still  considerable 
warmth.  In  the  first  place,  however,  ho  paused  to  ascertain  what 
the  Jacobites  could  effect  for  themselves  at  home,  declaring  that  if 
they  would  fulfil  their  assurances,  he  would  be  no  niggard  of  his  aid. 

The  Jacobite  party  in  Britain,  so  long  as  peace  continued,  was 
well  described  by  Bolingbrokc  as  “ an  unorganized  lump  of  inert 
“ matter,  without  a principle  of  life  or  action  in  it;  capable  of  mo- 
“ bility,  perhaps,  but  more  capable  of  divisibility,  and  utterly  void 
“ of  all  power  of  spontaneous  motion  (A).”  But  war  was  the  Pro- 
methean spark  that  kindled  the  sluggish  mass.  In  Scotland  an 
association  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  undertaking  to  risk  life 
and  fortune,  whenever  a body  of  foreign  troops  should  land  as 
auxiliaries,  was  signed  in  1740  by  seven  principal  persons,  namely, 
the  Earl  of  Traquair,  a Roman  Catholic  nobleman ; his  brother 
Mr.  John  Stuart ; the  titular  Duke  of  Perth ; his  uncle  Lord  John 
Drummond;  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck ; Lord  Lovat;  and 
young  Lochicl.  The  name  of  Lovat  may  excite  some  surprise  in 
those  who  remember  bis  activity  against  the  insurgents  of  1715  (5); 
but  this  crafty  and  selfish  old  man  had  been  offended  at  some 
attempts  of  the  Government  to  introdure  law  and  order  in  the 
Highlands : he  thought  also  his  former  service  ill  rew  arded,  and  de- 

(1)  The  title  of  this  work  la  Ntalie  il  y a Cent  came  one  of  the  ties  of  hi*  Intimate  friendship 
Ant,  and  the  passage  I have  translated  Is  taken  with  Rousseau.  Rousseau  himself  says  of  Pln- 
frorn  vol.  11.  p.  M — 100.,  ed.  IBM.  I hate  found  tarch,  not  lonjr  before  his  death.  " Dans  le  petit 
this  work,  in  other  parts,  both  acute  and  Itnpar-  *•  n ombre  de  livret  que  Je  II*  qoelquefols  encore  , 
Hal  ••  1*1  Marque  est  relui  qul  m’altaehe  el  mo  profile 

(t)  See  Alterbory’s  Correspondence,  to!.  1.  “ le  pins.  Ce  fat  la  premiere  lecture  de  mon  en- 
p.  tOG.  “ fance.  ce  sera  la  derntftre  de  ma  a lei  Hesse.” 

(*)  Karl  Marischal  to  James,  June  91.  J710.  Stuart  {QunlrWsme  Reverie,  GEovres,  sol.  111.  p.  s'"*.  ed. 
Papers.  Appendix.  Among  other  points  In  this  1629. 

letter  It  Is  interesting  to  observe  the  l.ord  Maris-  (4)  To  Sir  William  Wyndham.  January  ?*■  1*40. 
i-huls  luxe  of  Plutarch  which  afterwards  be-  (51  See  Vol  I.  p.  199. 
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clarcd,  that  he  had  not  received  enough — a word  which,  wilh  him. 
always  meant  a iitllc  more  than  he  had  ! What,  then,  were  his 
feelings,  when  in  1 736,  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  stripped  of  the  place  and  pension  which  he  already 
enjoyed ! Incensed,  but  with  caution  mastering  even  his  most 
violent  resentments,  he  plunged,  eager,  yet  still  dissembling,  into 
the  Jacobite  designs. 

The  mind  of  Donald  Cameron,  young  Lochicl,  was  cast  in  a far 
different  mould  : full  of  courage,  hospitality,  and  honour;  a true 
model  of  that  chivalrous  character  which  poets  have  feigned, 
oflener  than  found,  in  feudal  chiefs.  For  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
had  the  father  fought  and  bled,  and  was  now  living  attainted  and 
in  exile ; for  that  cause,  even  when  buoyed  up  by  no  visions  of  vic- 
tory, the  son  was  as  ready  to  devote  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
the  last  acre  of  his  lands.  An  erring  principle,  but  surely  a most 
noble  fidelity ! His  energy  in  war,  his  courtesy  and  charity  in 
peace,  are  recorded  even  by  his  political  (he  could  have  no  private) 
enemies.  One  of  these,  a courtly  poet,  unable  to  comprehend 
either  how  so  excellent  a man  should  be  shut  out  from  Paradise, 
or  how  any  person  of  Jacobite  principles  could  possibly  enter  in, 
ingeniously  solves  the  difficulty  by  presuming  that  Lochiel  will 
become  “ a Whig  in  Heaven  (1).”  Now  here,  I think,  do  our  annals 
display  a more  striking  contrast  than  this  between  Lovat  and 
l»chie).  The  one,  hoary  w ith  age,  and  standing  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  yet  trembling  wilh  eagerness  for  none  hut  worldly 
and  evanescent  objects;  willing  to  sacrifice  honour,  conscience, 
country,  nay,  even,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  his  own  son,  vic- 
tims at  the  shrine  of  his  unprincipled  ambition ! The  other  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  with  aims  as  pernicious  for  the  public,  but  in 
him  most  pure  and  lofty  ; swayed  not  by  places  or  pensions, 
by  coronets  and  ribands,  but  by  his  own  inward  and  impelliug 
sense  of  right . faithful  lo  James,  only  because  he  believed,  however 
erroneously,  that  James  was  his  rightful  King  — only  because  he 
felt  that  his  duty  and  devotion  to  the  King  were  a part  of  his  duty 
and  devotion  to  the  Almighty  King  of  Kings! 

Having  formed  their  plot,  the  seven  leaders  next  determined  to 
impart  it  to  their  Prince,  through  a confidential  agent,  and  for 
this  purpose  Iheypitched  upon  MacGregor,  otherwise  called  Drum- 
mond, of  Bohaldic.  He  was  directed,  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
to  make  some  stay  at  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  with  a memorial  lo 
Cardinal  Floury,  giving  an  account  of  the  design,  and  containing 
a list  of  the  Highland  Chiefs  well  affected  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
such  as  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Mac  Leod.  To  Rome 
accordingly  Bohaldic  repaired,  and  afterwards  lo  Paris,  where  he 
was  favourably  received  by  the  Cardinal,  and  where  he  urged  his 

(I  SfOK  MngflxillP;  1748. 
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negotiation,  conjointly  with  one  Sempill,  calling  himself  Lord 
Seinpill,  at  this  time  James's  principal  manager  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles. 

With  respect  to  JEngland,  Colonel  Brett  was,  early  in  1740, 
despatched  from  Paris  to  confer  with  the  Jacobite  leaders  in  that 
country.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  appears  to  have  been 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; a young  man  of  delicate  health  and  retired 
habits,  who  indeed  survived  only  till  the  spring  of  1745  — but  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  his  heir,  Lord  Noel  Somerset,  directed 
the  powerful  influence  of  that  family  in  the  Western  counties. 
Sir  Watkin  Wynn  answered  for  North  Wales;  in  London,  Lord 
Barrymore  and  Colonel  Cecil,  at  Oxford,  Dr.  William  King,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  were  stirring  agehts.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  active  of  the  party  was  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  member  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  a gentleman  of  old  family  and  large  estate  = 
he  had  sat  in  Parliament  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
not  undistinguished  as  a speaker,  and  so  zealous  a Jacobite  that 
he  used  to  make  an  annual  progress  throughout  England,  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  his  friends  (1).  Oh  the  28th  Of  March  Lord  Sem- 
pill writes,  that  Colonel  Brett  has  returned  from  England,  and 
reports  “ Shippen  timid ; Sir  John  Hinde  Colton  doubtful  of  others, 
“ but  answers  clearly  for  himself ; Sir  Watkin  Wynn  hearty,  and 
“ may  certainly  be  depended  on  (2).  ” 

In  little  more  than  two  months  after  Colonel  Brett’s  return, 
Lord  Barrymore  undertook  a Jacobite  mission  from  London  to 
Paris,  and  was  admitted,  together  with  Lord  Sempill,  to  an  au- 
dience of  Cardinal  Floury.  The  Minister  gave  them  a gracious 
reception,  listened  with  pleasure  to  their  account  of  affairs  at  home, 
aod  promised  to  send  a friend  of  his  own  to  England,  in  order  to 
obtain  still  fuller  and  more  authentic  information  for  his  Court  (3). 
In  a few  days  more  we  find  Lord  Barrymore  about  to  return,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Clermont  the  person  selected  by  the  Cardinal  for 
the  secret  English  mission.  It  also  appears  that  Sir  John  llindc 
Colton  was  to  remain  in  London  throughout  the  summer,  as  the 
channel  of  communication  with  James’s  friends ; and  that  Shippen, 
whom  the  public  voice  still  proclaimed  as  the  great  leader  of  the 
Jacobites,  was  thought  by  them  so  weak  as  to  be  left  out  of  all 
their  consultations  (4).  Shippen,  at  this  lime,  was  sixty-eight,  and 
his  energy,  perhaps,  much  impaired.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  even 
his  earlier  reputation  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  incor- 
ruptibility, his  good  humoured  frankness  of  purpose,  than  from 
any  superior  eloquence  or  talent.  Horace  Walpole,  the  younger, 


(1)  See  Coxe  s Life  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  270. 

(t)  Letter  of  Lord  Seinpill,  March  S8.  1740. 
Stuart  Papers.  The  Right  Hoq.  C.  W Wynn  has 
kindly  communicated  to  me  this,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract*  or  aummarlea.  which  be  made  at 
Carlton  Houae  from  Samplll*  Latter*  of  1740.  1 


could  find  none  of  tbe»e  Id  their  place  at 
Windsor. 

(S)  Letter  of  Lord>empill(  Juae  6. 1740.  Stuart 
Paper*. 

(0  Utlu  ot  Lord  Sempill,  Juno  IS.  17W.  Stuwt 
Paper*. 
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describes  his  speeches  as  spirited  in  sentiment,  but  generally 
uttered  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  with 
his  glove  held  before  his  mouth  (1)  — certainly  not  the  portrait  of 
a great  orator ! It  is  said  that  he  had  some  skill  in  poetry,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  was  known  or  prized  by  any  eminent  men 
without  the  House  of  Commous.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Stockport,  and  his  paternal  inheritance  had  been  small ; heacquired, 
however,  an  ample  fortune  by  marriage.  His  wife  was  extremely 
penurious,  and  as  a relation  gently  expressed  it,  “ with  a peculia- 
“ rity  in  temper  (2),  ” and  unwilling  to  mix  in  society;  she  was 
much  noticed  by  Queen  Caroline,  but  steadily  declined  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Court.  Shippen,  himself,  like  Pulteney,  was  not  free 
from  the  odious  taint  of  avarice  : w hen  not  attending  Parliament, 
he  lived  chieily  in  a hired  house  on  Richmond  Hill ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  neither  of  these  distinguished  politicians,  though 
each  wealthy,  possessed  that  chief  pride  and  delight  of  an  English 
gentleman — a country  seat  (3) 

In  September,  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  Marquis  de  Clermont 
had  returned  from  his  secret  mission,  and  that  his  reports  were 
favourable  to  the  Jacobite  designs  (4) ; and  in  December,  after  the 
Emperor’s  death  had  given  new  ground  and  probability  of  war, 
Cardinal  Fleury  was  so  far  wrought  upon  as  to  promise  positively 
that  if  Bohaldic  could  bring  full  assurances  from  those  who 
managed  the  Clans,  the  Irish  brigade  in  France  should  be  forth- 
with transported  to  Scotland,  with  the  arms  and  ammunition  re- 
quired. In  that  case  he  also  undertook  to  use  endeavours  with 
the  Government  of  Spain,  to  send  another  body  of  troops  from 
thence,  with  the  Earl  Marischal  (5).  Such  a project  was  indeed 
already  entertained  by  the  Spanish,  or  at  least  apprehended  by  the 
British,  Court  (6). 

Even  from  this  outline  it  will  be  perceived  how  unwearied,  how 
extensive,  and  how  formidable  was  the  Jacobite  conspiracy.  Yet, 
at  that  moment,  and  for  years  before,  the  existence  of  any  such 
conspiracy  was  stubbornly  denied  by  the  “ Patriots,”  in  Oppo- 
sition ; they  maintaining  that  it  was  a mere  chimera  and  device  of 
ministers  to  justify  military  preparations,  a standing  army,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  despotic  power.  Daniel  Pulteney— a 
brother  of  William,  of  the  same  principles,  and  prevented  only  by 
his  early  death  from  attaining  similar  political  distinction — used  to 

(1)  Communicated  to  Archdeacon  Coxc.  Me-  (5)  Letter  of  Lord  Sempill,  December  19.  1740. 
moir*  of  Walpole,  ?ol.  I.  p.  67f.  Stuart  Papers. 

(8)  From  Iter  grand-nephew,  Judge  Wllle*.  (6)  “ The  troop*  In  Galllcla  publicly  declared 
Coxc's  Walpole,  vol.  I.  p.  675.  Shippen  survived  '*  they  were  to  be  employed  under  the  Duke  of 
her  several  years  in  full  possession  of  her  for-  “ Ormond,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  In  a descent 
tune.  •*  upon  England."'  (Tindnl's  Hist.  vol.  vlli.  p. 

(5)  This  fact,  as  regards  Shippen.  is  staled  In  439.)  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  out  with  a sijua- 
Cotes  Walpole,  ut  tupra.  A-  regards  Pulteney,  dron  to  defeat  this  design,  and  the  Duke  of 
I find  it  inn  loiter  from  Pope  to  Swift,  or  May  17,  Cumberland  sailed  with  him  as  a volunteer: 
1739.  (Swift's  Works,  vol.  xlx.  p.  291.)  however,  the  Spaniards  found  ample  employ- 

ee Letter  of  Lord  Sompill.  sept.  6.  1740.  Stuart  tnent  for  their  force  in  South  America. 
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say  (hat  the  Pretender  would  never  subdue  us,  but  his  name 
would  (1) ! These  mock-patriots,  so  jealous,  as  they  seemed,  of 
British  liberties,  were  undoubtedly  in  effect — perhaps  sometimes 
in  intention — the  best  allies  and  patrons  of  the  Jacobites. 

For  the  Jacobites  themselves,  their  course,  though  far  more 
direct  and  manly,  was  still  less  reasonable.  Considering  the 
mildness  and  moderation  of  the  reigning  family,  we  may  wonder 
at  their  irreconcilable  resentment ; and  our  surprise  will  augment, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  feeble  and  bigot  character  of  the  Prince  whom 
they  were  so  eager  to  enthrone.  To  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England  one  of  its  most  bitter  and  unchanging  adver- 
saries— such  was  the  aim  of  men  who  believed  or  boasted  themselves 
the  best,  nay,  the  only  real,  friends  of  that  Church  ! Every  suc- 
cessive year,  as  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  a Revolution — as  it 
heightened  the  necessity  to  wade  at  this  object  through  torrents  of 
blood,  and  that  blood  our  fellow  countrymen’s — added,  as  I 
conceive,  to  the  responsibility  and  moral  guilt  of  the  attempt. 
And  while  I revere  and  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  high  motives  of 
many  Jacobites,  1 cannot  but  strongly  condemn  the  false  political 
idolatry  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


As  the  South  American  Colonies  had  given  the  first  impulse  to 
the  war  with  Spain,  so  was  it  against  them  that  its  chief  exertions 
were  directed.  Their  weakness,  it  was  thought,  would  afford  an 
easy  conquest,  and  their  wealth  a rich  booty.  Two  squadrons 
were  accordingly  equipped  : the  one  under  Commodore  Anson,  to 
sail  round  Cape  Horn  and  rifle  the  shores  of  Peru ; the  other  under 
Admiral  Vernon,  to  attack  Porto  Bello  and  the  Eastern  coast. 
Each  of  these  expeditions  will  demand  and  reward  a particular 
detail. 

George  Anson,  commander  of  the  first,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Anson,  deserves  to  be  held  forth  as  a model  to  British  seamen  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  industry,  by  courage,  by  love  of 
their  profession.  He  was  born  of  a family  at  that  period  new  and 
obscure,  nor  had  he  the  advantage  of  distinguished  talents.  After 
his  expedition,  it  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  been  round  the 
world  but  never  in  it  : he  was  dull  and  unready  on  land  ; slow  in 
business,  and  sparing  of  speech.  But  he  had  undaunted  bravery, 
steady  application,  and  cool  judgment ; he  punctually  followed  his 


(1)  Lord  Bolincbroke  loSir  William  Wrndham,  NoTomber  Iff. 
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instructions,  ami  zealously  discharged  his  duty ; and  by  these  qua- 
lities— qualities  within  the  attainment  of  all — did  he  rise  to  well- 
earned  honours  and  bequeath  an  unsullied  renown  (I). 

it  is  from  Lord  Anson's  papers,  but  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walker, 
his  Chaplain,  that  an  accurate  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition has  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  ships  assigned  for 
this  service  were  the  Centurion  of  GO  guns  and  400  men,  the  Glou- 
cester aud  Severn,  each  of  50  guns  and  300  men,  the  Pearl  of  10 
guns,  the  Wager  of  28,  and  the  Trial  sloop  of  8.  Great  difficulty 
and  delay,  however,  took  place  in  the  manning  of  tins  squadron, 
for  want  of  the  fuller  powers,  which  Walpole  had  in  vain  solicited 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  far,  therefore,  no  blame  can 
attach  to  the  Minister;  but,  on  another  point  within  his  own 
control,  he  may  be  justly  charged  w ith  want  of  knowledge  or  con- 
sideration. Instead  of  embarking  a regiment  of  foot  as  at  first 
designed,  it  was  declared  that  >00  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  should 
be  collected  instead  of  it,  though  these  men  were  utterly  disabled 
by  age  or  wounds  from  even  a common  or  less  laborious  service. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  (diaries  Wager,  concurred  in 
(he  representations  made  by  Anson  on  this  subject;  but  the  opinion 
of  both  was  overruled,  as  it  seems,  by  the  Prime  Minister  (2). 
Hut,  further  still,  when  the  poor  invalids  came  on  board  they  were 
found  to  be  only  259  instead  of  300,  for  all  those  who  had  limbs  and 
strength  to  walk  out  of  Portsmouth  had  deserted!  “Indeed,” 
says  an  eye-witness,  “ it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  a more  moving 
“ scene  than  the  embarkation  of  these  unhappy  veterans.  They 
“ were  themselves  extremely  averse  to  the  service  they  were  eu- 
“ gaged  in,  and  fully  apprised  of  all  the  disasters  they  were  after- 
“ wards  exposed  to  ; the  apprehensions  of  which  were  strongly 
“ marked  by  the  concern  that  appeared  in  their  countenances, 

“ w hich  was  mixed  with  no  small  degree  of  indignation,  to  be  thus 
“ hurried  from  their  repose  into  a fatiguing  employ,  to  which 
“ neither  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  nor  the.  vigour  of  their 
“minds,  were  anyways  proportioned,  and  when,  without  seeing 
“ the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  in  the  least  promoting  the  success  o|| 
“ the  enterprise  they  were  engaged  in,  they  would,  in  all  probnbi- 
“ lily,  uselessly  perish  by  lingering  aud  painful  diseases  , and  this, 

“ too,  after  they  had  spent  the  activity  and  strength  of  their  youth 
“ in  their  country’s  service.” 

From  (his  first  deficiency,  from  contradictory  orders,  and  from 
various  other  circumstances  of  mismanagement,  above  half  a year 
had  been  wasted,  audit  was  not  till  the  !8lh  of  September,  1710, 
that  the  squadron  weighed  anchor  from  St.  Helen’s.  They  touched 

(!)  $m>  Lord  WlUHtiffi  Memoirs,  p.  AS.  Id  (!)  Waiter's*  flarraUve  of  Lord  AWOH*  Voyage, 
housee-au's  fiction,  Lord  An»on  eipamJs  to  “ an  p.  9.  ed.  l"W.  9ro. 

*■  rapt  Lime  un  aoMat,  mi  pllole  un  sage,  on 

grand  bourne !”  {Nonyelle  H^loise,  portie  iT. 
kitra  3 ) 
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at  Madeira,  refreshed  themselves  at  St.  Catherine’s,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  in  March,  1741,  safely  crossed  the  streights  of  Le 
Maire.  “ As  those  streights,”  observes  the  Chaplain,  “ are  often 
“considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
“ Oceans,  we  could  not  help  flattering  ourselves  that  the  greatest 
“ difficulties  of  our  passage  were  now  at  an  end,  and  hence  we 
“ indulged  our  imaginations  in  those  romantic  schemes,  which  the 
“ fancied  possession  of  the  Chilian  gold  and  Peruvian  silver  might 
“ be  conceived  to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were  heightened 

“ by  the  brightness  and  serenity  of  the  sky Thus  we  tra- 

“ versed  these  memorable  streights,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  cala- 
“ mities  that  were  then  impending  and  just  ready  to  break  upon 
“ us ; ignorant  that  llie  time  drew  near  w hen  the  squadron  would 
“ lie  separaldd,  never  to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our  pas- 
“ sage  was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of  us  w ould 
“ ever  live  to  enjoy  (1).”  It  appears  that  the  delays  in  England 
had  brought  them  to  the  most  stormy  and  perilous  season  for 
doubling  Cape  Horn.  On  leaving  Streights  Le  Maire  they  were 
immediately  assailed  by  a tremendous  tempest ; the  sea  ran  mountain 
high ; and  the  oldest  sailors  on  board  were  forced  to  confess  that 
what  they  bad  hitherto  called  storms  were  mere  gentle  breezes 
compared  to  the  violence  of  these  winds.  What  added  to  their 
danger  was  their  inequality,  aud  the  deceitful  lulls  they  afforded, 
suddenly  interrupted  by  such  quick  and  violent  motions,  that  the 
men  were  in  perpetual  peril  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
decks  or  sides  of  the  ships.  Thus  were  several  men  killed  and 
others  greatly  injured  : one,  for  example,  breaking  his  thigh,  and 
another  his  collar  bone  twice.  Moreover,  these  blasts  generally 
brought  with  them  a great  quantity  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  cased 
the  rigging  and  froze  the  sails,  thus  rendering  them  and  the  cordage 
apt  to  snap  upon  the  slightest  strain,  aud  which  also  benumbed  and 
disabled  many  of  the  people,  even  to  the  mortifying  of  their  toes 
and  fingers.  The  ships  also,  by  labouring  in  these  high  seas,  had 
grown  loose  in  their  upper  works,  so  that  they  let  in  the  water 

every  seam,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers  ever  slept  in  dry 
Deds. 

For  many  days  did  the  squadron  struggle  against  these  dangers 
and  hardships,  in  the  meanwhile  striking  to  the  southward,  and 
having  then  advanced,  as  they  believed,  near  ten  degress  to  the 
westward  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  so  as  to  compensate  the  drift  of 
the  eastern  current.  Thus,  then,  on  once  more  steering  north, 
they  fully  expected,  within  a few  days,  to  enter  a new  scene,  aud 
experience  the  proverbial  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But 
the  case  proved  far  otherwise.  They  unexpectedly  discovered 
land,  which  they  found  to  be  Cape  Moir,  a point  of  Tierra  del 


(i)  Lord  Anson  * voyage,  p.  i«5. 
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Fuego ; the  surprising  strength  of  the  currents  having  thus  borne 
them  back  to  the  eastward  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  more  than 
they  had  reckoned.  Instead,  therefore,  of  enjoying  a summer 
climate  and  more  tranquil  sea,  their  prows  were  again  turned  to 
the  antarctic  pole,  again  to  contend  with  those  fearful  storms  they 
had  so  lately  encountered  ; and  in  this  second  cruise  they  underwent 
a new  calamity  in  the  total  separation  of  the  squadron,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  together,  though  with  ditliculty,  by  guns 
fired  almost  every  half  hour  from  the  commodore’s  ship,  the 
Centurion.  It  only  remained  for  each  vessel  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  Anson, 
with  prudent  forethought,  had  previously  assigned  as  a point  of 
rendezvous. 

The  Centurion,  now  left  alone,  was  beset  with  renewed  hurri- 
canes, especially  upon  the  22d  of  May  : “ at  w hich  time,  ” says 
Mr.  Walter,  “ the  fury  of  all  the  storms  which  we  had  hitherto 
“ encountered  seemed  to  have  combined  for  our  destruction  (1).  ” 
They  escaped  these  dangers,  but  had  still  no  cause  for  self-congra- 
tulation, for,  even  when  the  ship  shot  along  the  more  quiet  waves 
of  the  Pacific,  it  bore  within  it  an  active  principle  of  destruction — 
that  sea  plague,  the  scurvy.  In  our  days,  when  medical  science 
has  done  so  much  to  tame  and  subdue  that  dreadful  disease,  we  may 
feel  surprise  at  the  violence  of  its  former  fury.  We  read  amongst 
its  symptoms  on  this  occasion,  of  putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the 
jaundice,  and  extreme  rheumatic  pains;  a ditliculty  of  breathing, 
ulcers  of  the  worst  kind,  attended  w ith  rotten  bones,  and  yielding 
to  no  remedies;  a re-opening  of  the  scars  of  old  wounds;  nay, 
strangest  of  all  in  British  sailors,  “ a disposition  to  be  seized  w ilh 
“ dreadful  terrors  on  the  slightest  accidents.  ” We  arc  told  that 
the  patients,  though  confined  to  their  hammocks,  sometimes  conti- 
nued to  bear  the  appearance  of  health ; for  they  ate  aud  drank 
heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked  in  a loud  strong  tone  of  voice ; 
and  yet,  on  their  being  the  least  moved,  though  it  was  only  from 
one  part  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  aud  that  in  their  hammocks, 
they  immediately  expired ; and  that  others,  who  confided  in  their 
seeming  strength,  and  attempted  to  rise,  died  before  they  could  w ell 
reach  the  deck.  If  any  reader  should  suspect  exaggeration  in 
these  details,  he  will  find  them  mournfully  confirmed  by  the  list 
of  deaths.  In  the  first  month  that  the  disease  appeared  the 
Centurion  lost  43  men,  in  the  second  month  nearly  double  that 
number  ; and  before  they  reached  the  land  above  two  hundred  had 
died,  and  so  many  were  ill,  that  no  more  than  six  fore  mast  men 
in  a watch  could  be  mustered  capable  of  duty.  Ere  long,  too, 
there  was  a deficiency  of  fresh  water ; and  the  island  w Inch  they 
sought — a small  speck  in  a boundless  sea — for  some  time  eluded 


(1)  Lord  Antons  Voyage  p.  hr. 
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their  research  : once,  when  seen,  it  was  mistaken  for  a cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  passed  by.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  June,  they  approach- 
ed and  anchored  at  the  much  desired  port,  being  then  so  feeble 
and  exhausted  that  a few  days  longer  at  sea  would  probably  have 
destroyed  them  altogether. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  (so  called  from  a Spaniard  w ho 
had  formerly  obtained  a grant  of  it)  was  then  uninhabited,  though 
abounding  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature  that  could  tempt  the  residence  of 
man.  Aromatic  woods  clothe  its  sides,  crystal  springs  gush  from 
its  valleys;  it  produces  many  kinds  of  excellent  herbs,  and  the 
sea  around  it  teems  with  the  greatest  variety  of  fish.  In  extent 
it  is  about  five  leagues  long  and  two  broad.  It  had  once  been 
dwelt  in  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  a Scottish  sailor,  who  had  been  left 
behind  by  his  ship,  and  lived  alone,  until  taken  up  by  another  some 
years  afterwards.  This  real  Crusoe  had  published  a most  curious 
account  of  his  hermit’s  life;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
was  verified  by  a little  incident  that  afforded  great  pleasure — as  a 
countryman’s  token  in  a far  distant  and  solitary  land— lo  the 
Centurion’s  crew,  lie  says  that,  as  he  often  caught  more  goals 
than  he  wanted,  he  sometimes  marked  their  ears  and  let  them  go; 
this  being  about  thirty-two  years  before  the  Centurion  arrived  at 
the  island.  Now  it  so  happened,  llial  the  very  first  goat  killed  by 
the  sailors,— a patriarch  of  “ an  exceeding  majestic  beard,  and 
“ most  venerable  aspect,  ” had  his  ears  slit,  from  whence  they 
rightly  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  hermit's  little 
flock.  These  goats  w ere,  indeed,  no  small  resource  to  the  hungry 
seamen : they  also  ale  seal's  flesh,  which  they  did  not  relish  at 
first,  but  afterwards  calling  it  lamb  among  themselves — such  is  the 
power  of  names  upon  thcmultilude ! — thought  it  very  palatable  (1). 
Of  still  more  service  w ere  the  wild  herbs  to  the  sick,  w ho  were 
carried  to  land  and  placed  under  tents;  yet  the  healthy  were  so  few 
that,  though  the  officers  worked  alike  with  the  men,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  this  removal  was  effected.  Above  a dozen 
died  in  the  boats,  on  being  exposed  lo  the  fresh  air.  Now,  however, 
the  disease  rapidly  abated,  and  a few  weeks  sufficed  to  restore  the 
survivors  to  their  wonted  strength  and  vigour. 

Uut  w here  was  the  rest  of  the  squadron?  A few  days  after  the 
Centurion  arrived  the  Trial  Sloop . it  had  been  in  like  manner 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  and  so  severely,  that  at  last  only  the 
Captain,  the  Lieutenant,  and  three  men  were  able  to  stand  by  the 
sails.  But  even  these  sufferings  were  light  w hen  compared  w ilh 
those  of  the  Gloucester,  which  came  in  view  shortly  afterwards  : 
they  had  been  for  some  time  at  the  small  allowance  of  one  pint  of 
water  to  each  man  for  twenty-four  hours ; they  had  already  throw  n 
overboard  two  thirds  of  their  crew ; and  of  those  that  remained 


(1>  Lord  An»ous  Voyage,  p.  171. 
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alive  scarce  any  were  capable  of  duly,  except  the  officers  and  their 
servants.  The  poor  Chelsea  pensioners  were  of  course  among  the 

earliest  victims  : every  one  of  them  had  perished  (1).  In  fact 
there  was  no  longer  strength  sufficient  to  navigate  the  ship ; and, 
though  some  of  the  Centurion's  men  were  sent  out  to  it  in  boats,  it 
was  twice  driven  off  the  island  by  winds  or  currents;  and  above  a 
montli  elapsed  before  it  could  be  brought  to  anchor,  or  the  survivors 
be  lauded  to  recover  and  refresh  themselves. 

Some  weeks  later  they  were  also  joined  by  their  victualler,  tli 
Anna  Pink.  Of  the  remaining  ships  the  Pearl  and  Severn  had 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  storms,  that,  as  afterwards  appeared 
they  had  put  back  to  the  brazils,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  fate  of  the  last  ship,  the  Wager,  was  most  disas- 
trous of  all  : it  was  wrecked  on  a small  dese  rt  island  to  the  south- 
ward of  Chiloe.  The  crew  (MO  in  number)  were  saved  from  the 
waves,  but  instantly  exposed  to  still  more  dire  distress;  many  of 
them  perishing  miserably  from  want  of  food.  Moreover,  the  men 
conceived  that  by  the  loss  of  the  ship  the  authority  of  the  Captain  had 
ended  > the  Captain,  on  his  part,  was  of  no  kind  or  conciliatory 
temper ; and  thus  mutiny  soon  came  in  to  embitter  the  anguish  of 
famine.  The  sailors,  at  length  seizing  the  long  boat,  steered  away 
w ill,  the  view  of  passing  the  streights  of  Magellan  ; and,  nearly  im  - 
possible as  it  was  deemed,  yet,  after  a most  surprising  navigation, 
some  of  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  did  actually  reach  Rio’ 
Grande,  in  Brazil.  But  afraid  of  being  tried  for  mutiny  in  England, 
should  their  Captain  ever  be  present  to  confront  them,  they  had 
insisted  on  leaving  him  on  shore  when  they  began  their  voyage,  and 
with  him  the  Lieutenant,  the  Surgeon,  anil  the  two  Midshipmen. 
One  of  these  last,  the  Honourable  John  Byron,  has  left  a well- 
written  narrative  of  his  sufferings  and  adventures  on  this  occasion  .• 
be  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  the  British  navy,  com- 
manded in  the  West  Indies,  and  survived  till  1798,  hut  is  best  known 
as  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  poet  [2).  The  same  frankness  the 
same  energy,  the  same  love  of  enterprise  and  of  distinction,  appear 
both  in  the  sire  and  the  son  ; but  while  the  spirit  of  the  former  was 
restrained  by  the  rules,  and  yet  quickened  by  the  impulse,  of  the 
public  service,  the  latter  was  assailed  by  (he  temptations  of  early 
wealth,  and  the  opportunities  of  unlimited  indulgence.  Thus  did 
that  great  genius  sink  into  errors  and  failings  which  his  grandsire 
never  knew ; thus  his  life,  if  more  glorious,  was  far  less  long,  less 
happy,  less  truly  honourable.  Well  and  wisely  was  it  said,  by  a 
true  practical  philosopher,  that  next  to  religion  the  most  important 
principle  in  life  is  to  have  a pursuit  (3) ! let  the  contrast  of  the 


(t)  See  Lord  Voyage,  p.  8«.  In  lb6 

Centurion  there  had  survived  only  four' 

(!)  Lord  Byron  hits  made  ureal  use  ol  the  real 
Inridents  of  the  Wager's  shipwreck  for  that  In 

II. 


hlv  Bon  Joan,  as,  indeed.  Is  observed  by  hlmsel 
(cento  II.  stanza  t»7. ). 

(SI  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Salmonla.  p.  m. 
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Byrons  may  show  that  a profession,  where  the  duties  arc  fixed  and 
indispensable,  is  better  still  than  a pursuit  which  may  be  taken  up 
or  laid  aside  at  pleasure. 

The  four  ollicers  of  the  Wager  left  behind  (for  the  tifth  had  sunk 
beneath  his  sufferings)  contrived,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Indians, 
after  surmounting  many  perils  and  enduring  extraordinary  hard- 
ships, to  make  their  way  towards  the  Spanish  settlements.  The 
country  they  passed  is  described  by  Byron  as  most  dismal : “a  deep 
“ swamp,  in  which  the  woods  may  be  rather  said  to  float  than  ‘ 
“ grow;  so  that,  except  a range  of  deformed  broken  rocks  which 
“ form  the  sea  coast,  the  traveller  cannot  Gnd  sound  fooling 
“ anywhere  (1).”  On  reaching  the  island  of  Chi  loo  they  sur-  ( 

rendered  themselves  to  the  Spaniards,  who  treated  them  at  first 
with  much  pomp  and  affectation  of  military  prow'ess.  Thus,  on 
being  carried  to  the  town  of  Castro,  “ the  boats  all  lay  upon  their 
“ oars,  and  there  was  <f  great  deal  of  ceremony  used  in  hailing  and 
“ asking  for  the  keys,  as  if  it  had  been  a regular  fortification. 

“ After  some  time  we  landed,  but  could  see  neither  gates  nor  walls, 

“ nor  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  a garrison.  As  wff 
“ walked  up  a steep  hill  into  the  town,  the  way  was  lined  with 
“men,  who  had  broomsticks  upon  their  shoulders  instead  /of 
“ muskets,  and  a lighted  match  in  their  hauds.  When  we  came  to 
“ the  Corregidor’s  house,  wc  found  it  full  of  people.  He  was  an 
“ old  man,  very  tall,  with  a long  cloak  on,  a tic-wig,  and  ih  si\uu 
“ of  immense  length  by  his  side,  and  received  us  in  great  state 
“ and  form  (2).”  The  same  evening  they  were  transferred,  in  the 
hope,  as  was  alleged,  of  their  religious  conversion,  to  the  Jesuits’ 
College,  where  they  passed  eight  days,  with  at  least  the  benefit  of 
regular  meals  after  their  long  famine.  “ We  used  to  keep  close  to 
“ our  cells  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  when  wc  were  conducted 
“ into  a hall,  where  there  was  one  table  for  the  fathers  and  an- 
“ other  for  us.  After  a very  long  Latin  prayer  wc  sal  down  and  ate 
“ what  was  put  before  us,  without  a single  word  passing  on  either 
*-  side,  and  as  soon  as  wo  had  finished  there  was  another  long 
“ prayer,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  so  tedious  as  the  first, 

“ and  then  we  retired  to  our  cells  again.-'  These  Latin  prayers, 
and  a strict  search  for  any  valuables  they  might  have  left,  (no  doubt 
with  the  kind  view  to  detach  their  minds  from  worldly  things), 
were  the  onlysteps  taken  tow  ards  the  great  object  of  reclaiming  them 
from  heresy.  On  being  sent,  however,  to  the  main  land  of  Chili, 
they  experienced  much  courtesy  and  generosity  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  were  allowed  to  reside  at  large  upon  their  parole,  until  the 

(1)  Byron’*  Narrative,  p.  9a.  ed.  lMt.  4*  a warm  reception,  meaning,  I suppose,  that  bo 

(*)  Byron’s  NamUre,  p.  184.  On  another  oc-  •*  would  have  left  them  n good  Arc  in  tiU  boose; 
casion  there  was  an  alarm  of  an  English  landing,  '*  for  I am  certain  be  would  soon  have  bee#  to 
upon  which,  says  Byrou,  “ the  Governor  of  Chaco  “ the  woods.  If  he  had  seen  any  thing  like  an 
" mounted  his  horse  and  rode  backwards  and  4<  English  ship  coming  In.”  (E.  1T8.) 

“ forwards,  saying  that  he  would  give  tU«, English 
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conclusion  of  a cartel  gave  them  liberty  to  return  to  England. 

The  tempests  which  had  wrecked  the  Wager  and  scattered  the 
other  ships  were,  however,  so  far  serviceable  to  them  that  they 
produced  still  more  eflect  upon  a squadron  titled  out  from  Spain 
to  pursue  and  attack  them.  This  squadron,  commanded  by  Don 
Joseph  Pizarro,  and  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  with  a regi- 
ment of  infantry  on  board,  had  arrived  at  St.  Catherine’s  only  four 
days  after  Anson  had  left  it.  Beyond  Cape  Horn  they  were,  like 
him,  buffeted  by  the  winds  and  waves  : two  ships  perished ; and 
the  others,  though  escaping  shipwreck,  and  exempt  from  scurvy, 
suffered  most  grievously  from  famine,  having,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  purveyors,  left  Spain  with  very  scanty  supplies.  Such 
was  their  distress,  that  rats,  when  they  could  be  caught  on  board, 
were  sold  for  four  dollars  each ; and,  on  one  occasion,  the  death  of 
a sailor  was  concealed  for  some  days  by  his  brother,  who  during 
that  time  lay  in  the  same  hammock  with  the  corpse,  only  to  receive 
the  dead  man’s  allowance  of  provisions  (1).  In  this  miserable 
plight,  Pizarro,  so  far  from  pursuing  his  enemy,  was  glad  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  seek  relief  in  the  Rio  dela  Plata. 

At  Juan  Fernandez,  meanwhile,  Anson  continued  employed  in 
refreshing  his  men  and  refitting  his  ships.  Having  taken  out  the 
stores  and  broken  up  the  Anna  Pink,  he  had  three  vessels  left,  but 
found  the  survivors  amount  only  in  all  to  335 ; a number  greatly 
insufficient  for  the  maiming  the  Centurion  alone.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  his  thoughts  and  those  of  his  men  turned  rather  to  the 
hope  of  triumph  than  to  the  remembrance  of  disasters.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  September  before  their  preparations  were  completed. 
On  the  8th  they  espied  a sail  to  the  north-east,  which  they  hoped 
might  prove  another  of  their  squadron  ; but  tinding  it  steer  away 
from  the  island,  and  concluding  it  to  be  a Spaniard,  they  forthw  ith 
sent  all  hands  on  board  the  Centurion,  heaved  anchor,  and  gave 
chase.  At  night  they  lost  of  their  object,  nor  could  they  discern 
it  again  the  next  dav,  so  that,  giving  up  the  pursuit,  they  prepared 
toreturn  to  Juan  Fernandez.  Now,  however,  they  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a ship,  different  from  the  one  they 
had  at  first  perceived  ; upon  this  they  immediately  bore  down ; it 
was  overtaken  without  difficulty  and  seized  without  resistance ; and 
it  proved  to  be  the  Nuestra  Senora  del  Monte  Carmelo,  a mer- 
chantman, bound  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso.  Her  cargo  was  of 
sugar  and  broad  cloth,  but  comprised  several  chests  of  wrought 
silver  and  dollars,  while  the  news  obtained  from  the  prisoners 
was  scarcely  less  acceptable.  Now  first  were  the  English  informed 
that  Pizarro  had  been  forced  back  into  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  with  the 
loss  of  two  of  his  largest  ships ; that  an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon 
all  the  shipping  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  in  the  month  of  May  pre- 


(1)  Lord  Anton'*  Vojrare,  p.  SI, 
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ceding,  from  an  apprehension  that  Anson  might  arrive  abont  that 
period;  but  that  on  the  account  sent  overland  by  Pizarro  of  his 
own  distresses,  part  of  which  they  knew  that  the  English  squadron 
must  also  have  experienced,  and  on  their  having  no  news  of  it  for 
eight  months  after  it  was  reported  to  have  sailed  from  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, they  were  convinced  that  it  must  either  have  perished  or  put 
back,  and,  therefore,  on  the  earnest  application  of  the  merchants, 
the  embargo  had  been  lately  taken  off. 

With  this  prize,  and  with  the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  making 
more,  did  Anson  steer  back  to  Juan  Fernandez.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  Carmelo  saw  the  Trial  sloop  at 
anchor,  they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  Commodore, 
after  all  his  fatigues  and  hardships,  should  have  had  the  industry, 
besides  refitting  his  other  ships,  to  build  this  new  one;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  it 
hail  come  from  England  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron ; they  insisting 
that  it  was  impossible  such  a bauble  could  pass  round  Cape  Horn, 
while  the  best  ships  of  Spain  were  compelled  to  put  back. 

Anson  now  determined,  from  the  information  he  had  received, 
to  separate  his  ships  and  employ  them  in  distinct  cruises,  so  as  to 
increase  the  chance  of  captures.  According  to  this  resolution,  the 
Trial,  ere  long,  fell  in  with  a Spanish  merchant  vessel,  so  large 
that  it  had  often  been  manned  and  fitted  out  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru 
as  a man  of-war.  The  Trial,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  small  and 
so  low  in  the  w'ater,  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  first  superstitiously  * 
alarmed  at  seeing  nothing  but  a cloud  of  sail  without  any  ship  in 
pursuit  of  them ; however,  they  soon  recovered  their  spirits  ,•  for, 
altering  their  course  in  the  night,  and  shutting  up  their  windows 
to  prevent  any  of  their  lights  from  being  seen,  they  thought  them- 
selves secure.  But  a small  crevice  in  one  of  the  shutters  baffled 
their  precaution  : through  this  the  Captain  of  the  Trial  perceived  a 
light  w hich  he  chased,  until,  coming  within  gunshot,  he  alarmed 
them  with  a broadside  and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  This 
capture  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  expedition  ; for,  the  Trial 
having  become  dismasted  and  leaky,  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
scuttle  and  sink  her,  transferring  her  crew  and  stores  to  her  prize, 
and  commissioning  the  latter  as  a new  frigate  in  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. The  Centurion  was  no  less  fortunate,  taking  two  merchant 
ships  with  cargoes  of  considerable  value. 

Among  the  prisoners  made  in  this  last  capture  was  one  John 
Williams,  an  Irish  vagrant  of  indifferent  character,  calling  himself 
a pedlar,  and  being  probably  a thief : he  was  in  rags,  and  had  just 
been  released  from  the  prison  of  Paita.  Yet  this  man,  by  a singular 
turn  of  fortune,  now  deckled  the  destiny  of  the  town  which  had  so 
lately  held  him  in  its  dungeons.  For  it  was  he  who  informed  the 
Commodore  that  a Spanish  vessel,  having  seen  the  Gloucester,  had 
by  this  time  given  the  alarm  to  the  whole  coast— that  an  express 
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had  been  sent  to  Lima — that  the  entire  English  squadron  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  hand — that  the  Royal  Intcndant  at  Paita,  appre- 
hending an  attack,  was  busily  employed  in  removing  the  King’s 
treasure  and  his  own  to  an  inland  town.  Anson,  perceiving  from 
this  news  that  no  further  prizes  would  be  found  at  sea,  and  allured 
by  the  accounts  which  Williams  also  gave  of  the  great  wealth  of 
Paita,  and  of  its  defenceless  condition,  resolved  to  land  his  men  and 
assail  that  place.  He  was  so  near  it,  that  the  execution  ensued  the 
very  night  after  the  design. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  built  in  a most  barren  soil,  consisting  only 
of  sand  and  slate ; the  houses  are  but  ground -floors,  the  walls  con- 
structed of  split  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with  leaves; 
an  architecture,  which,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  for  a climate 
where  showers  are  considered  a prodigy ; so  that  we  are  told 
some  rain  failing  in  1728  had  ruined  a great  number  of  buildings, 
which  mouldered  away,  and,  as  it  were,  melted  before  it.  The 
town  itself  was  open,  and  had  only  a small  fort  for  its  defence.  Such 
being  the  weakness  of  the  place,  Anson  conceived  that  his  boats 
would  be  sufficient  to  attack  it,  and  accordingly  he  manned  them 
with  58  picked  men,  and  entrusted  them  to  Lieutenant  Brett.  Had 
he  appeared  in  sight  with  his  ships,  they  might,  as  he  apprehended, 
have  given  the  inhabitants  the  alarm  from  a considerable  distance, 
and  allowed  them  leisure  to  remove  their  most  valuable  effects. 
Brett  and  his  boats,  on  the  contrary,  approaching  in  the  night,  had 
already  entered  the  mouth  of  the  bay  before  they  were  discovered ; 
— then  first  they  heard  a cry  cos  perros  ingleses  ! “ the  English 
“ dogs  are  coming;” — then  first  they  saw  several  lights  hurrying 
to  and  fro  in  the  fort,  and  other  marks  of  general  commotion. 
The  Spaniards  had  time  to  load  several  of  their  cannon,  and  to 
point  them  towards  the  landing  place ; and  the  first  shot  passed 
close  to  one  of  the  boats,  whistling  just  over  the  heads  of  the  crew  : 
the  English,  however,  only  plied  their  oars  with  redoubled  ardour, 
and  had  disembarked  before  the  second  gun  was  fired.  Having 
entered  one  of  the  streets  which  protected  them  from  further  fire, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a body,  they  rushed  forward  with 
drums  beating  and  loud  shouts  to  the  Plaza,  or  principal  square, 
of  which  the  fort  formed  one  side,  and  the  Governor’s  house  (1) 
another.  On  entering  the  Plaza  the  sailors  received  a volley  from 
the  merchants,  who  owned  the  treasure  then  in  the  town,  and  who, 
with  a few  others,  had  ranged  themselves  in  a gallery  that  sur- 
rounded the  Governor’s  house ; but  no  sooner  was  their  fire  re- 
turned than  they  fled  in  confusion.  The  English  then  divided  into 
two  parlies,  the  one  to  attack  the  fort,  which  the  garrison  (only 

(1)  The  word  Houte  seems  more  appropriate  la  “ Ternor’s  Horae,  and  therefore  wo  expected  to 
these  town*  than  their favourite  term  of  Palace,  -see  something:  very  magnWcont,  but  it  was 
At  Castro  Mr  Byron  observes.  “The  soldiers  upon  " nothing  better  thaw  a huge  thatched  barn  parti- 
“ our  Journey  had  given  us  a pompous  account  of  $ turned  off  into  several  rooms.”  KorraUve.  p.  1^9. 

EIPokK to  dal  Ray,  a*  ttey  styled  the  Go- 
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one  weak  company)  forsook  at  their  approach  without  resistance; 
the  other  to  seize  the  Governor.  This  dignitary  had  however 
already  fled,  displaying  but  little  of  the  true  Spanish  gallantry,  in 
either  sense  of  that  word;  for  he  had  sprung  from  bed  and  escaped  half 
naked  without  thought  or  care  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
but  three  or  four  days  before,  and  whom  he  now  left  behind  him. 

Sixty  English  sailors  were  now  therefore  the  undisputed  masters 
of  this  town.  Meanwhile  the  Commodore,  in  expectation  of  the 
issue,  had,  after  some  delay,  steered  his  ship  toward  the  harbour, 
and  had  the  joy  as  he  approached  to  see  the  British  colours  flying 
from  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort.  A fresh  band  of  British,  all  eager 
for  booty,  now  poured  on  shore.  Neither  public  nor  private  pro- 
perty was  spared  : even  the  churches  were  rifled  of  their  plate  ; 
and  it  was  a strange  spectacle,  says  an  eye-witness,  to  behold  the 
sailors  decked  forth  in  .all  the  finery  which  the  Spaniards  had  left 
behind  them  in  their  flight,  laced  and  embroidered  coals  above 
their  own  tarred  jackets,  not  forgetting  tie  or  bag  wigs;  nay,  the 
latest  comers,  finding  no  other,  in  women’s  gowns  and  petticoats! 
During  this  lime  the  Spaniards  were  mustering  their  force  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  an  adjacent  hill : there  were  amongst 
the  rest  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  seemingly  well  armed  and 
mounted;  nevertheless  the  English  remained  in  possession  of  the 
town  two  whole  days  without  molestation.  The  amount  of  public 
treasure  which  they  found  in  wrought  silver  and  coin  was  upwards 
of  80,0<XM.;  the  private  plunder,  though  not  exactly  ascertained, 
must  also  have  been  considerable.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  Paita 
lay  In  stores  and  merchandise,  which  the  Commodore  could  neither 
use  nor  remove;  and  these  accordingly,  before  he  re-embarked  on 
the  third  morning,  he  fired,  .assisting  the  conflagration  with  tar- 
barrels  and  other  combustibles,  and  reducing  the  whole  town  to  a 
heap  of  ashes ; an  act  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  scarcely  be 
defended  in  civilized  war,  and  w hich,  striking  not  so  much  at  the 
Spanish  Government  as  at  unoffending  and  industrious  individuals, 
has  imprinted  a deep  blot  on  the  glory  of  Lord  Anson's  expe- 
dition (1). 

A redeeming  feature  is,  however,  to  be  found,  in  Anson’s  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  made  in  his  prizes  at  sea,  and  amounting 
altogether  (o  nearly  ninety  persons.  Several  had  been  passengers 
in  the  ships ; amongst  them  some  ladies  of  rank,  and  a son  of  the 
Tice  President  of  the  Council  of  Chili.  All  these  when  first  taken 
were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  having,  from  the  former  barbarity  of 
the  Buccaneers,  imbibed  the  most  terrible  idea  of  Ihe  English,  and 
expecting  every  aggravation  of  ill  usage.  It  was  the  constant 
endeavour  of  Anson  to  assuage  their  apprehensions  and  deserve 

(1)  The  Spaniard,  Ulloa.  who  was  on  UiU  coast  *•  tie  I'Kacadre,  el  en  effet  on  a to  depeli  qoo  cello 
at  the  Mine  lime,  observes  of  tbe  ronOagralioo  : “ acUou  lui  avail  fort  d$plu."  (Voyage  d Amurt* 
•*  Personae  no  pouvalt  se  flgurer  qit'on  prooedc  si  que.  vel.  ii.  p.  9.  ed.  l"bi)  but  this  U uol  coa- 
" barbare  eul  ete  permit*  par  le  Cutumandaui  brined  l»y  Amou's  own  narrative. 
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their  gratitude ; his  courtesy  and  indulgence  were  conspicuous  to  all. 
The  ladies  especially  were  most  carefully  protected  from  insult, 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  apartments,  and  treated  with  the  same 
attention  and  respect  as  before  their  capture.  Nay  more,  on 
leaving  Paita,  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  restored  to  free- 
dom, being  sent  on  shore,  and  stationed  for  present  security  in 
the  two  churches,  which  by  good  fortune  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  and  were  therefore  exempted  from  its  conflagra- 
tion (1).  Not  a few  of  these  Spaniards  afterwards  met  in  Chili  tho 
English  captives  of  the  Wager.  “They  all,”  says  Mr.  Byron, 
“ spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  rc- 
“ ccived,  and  some  of  them  told  us  they  were  so  happy  on  board 
“ the  Centurion,  that  they  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  the  Com- 
“ modore  had  taken  them  with  him  to  England  (2).’’ 

When  Anson  set  sail  for  Paita,  he  directed  his  little  squadron 
to  spread,  in  order  to  look  out  for  the  Gloucester.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  that  ship  appeared  in  sight.  It  had  meanwhile  made 
two  prizes,  one  of  them  a small  vessel,  the  other  an  open  barge. 
The  people  on  board  the  last  had  pretended  to  be  very  poor,  and 
to  have  no  other  loading  but  cotton;  yet  some  suspicion  was 
raised,  on  observing  that  their  dinner  by  no  means  tallied  with 
their  declaration,  for  they  were  found  eating  pigeon  pic  in  silver 
dishes;  and,  on  a closer  search,  it  appeared  that  their  jars  were 
only  covered  over  with  cotton  at  top,  and  held  beneath  a conside- 
rable quantity  of  dollars  and  doubloons  to  the  value  of  12,000/. 
With  this  accession,  the  squadron  continued  to  steer  to  the 
northward,  which  had  been  its  general  direction  ever  since  it  left 
Juan  Fernandez.  The  design  of  the  Commodore  had  been  to 
touch  near  Panama,  and  from  thence  communicate  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  with  Admiral  Vernon,  who  he  trusted  might 
be  already  in  possession  of  Porto  Bello,  and  of  the  eastern  coast. 
To  obtain  a reinforcement  of  men  from  (he  other  side  — to  reduce 
the  city  of  Panama  itself  — perhaps  even  to  maintain  the  Isthmus, 
and  there  interceptall  the  treasures  of  Peru, — w ere  the  visions  which 
his  hopes  suggested  and  his  valour  justified.  But  the  report  of  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  had  already  dispelled  these  gorgeous  dreams, 
by  relating  what  had  befallen  Vernon  and  the  British  armament 
at  Carthagena;  and  he  therefore  limited  his  views  to  an  enterprize, 
far  less  indeed,  yet  still,  as  it  seemed,  an  overmatch  for  his  scanty 
numbers — to  seek  out  and  attack  the  great  Manilla  galleon. 

Manilla,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  ever  founded  by  Euro- 
peans out  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  richest  gem  in  the  regal 

(1)  Compare  In  Aaaon’a  Voyage  pp.  lie.  177.  “ hi*  ^pauith  prisoner*,  ii.  at  tho  distance  of 

and  28V.  ••  eighty  yean,  better  known  and  more  dwelt 

(2)  ltyron's  Narrative.  p im.  Captain  Ita-ll  *•  upon  by  the  Inhabitant*  of  Paita  than  tbo  enp- 
Hail  inform*  us  that  “ Lord  Anson  * proceeding*  taro  and  wanton  destruction  of  the  town* 
•'  are  *UII  traditionally  known  at  Paita  , and  it  I*  ‘south  America.  vol  il.  p.  iol.)  A strong  proof 
“ curious  to  observe  that  Uic  kindnuM  with  of  Spaniah  generosity. 

“ which  that  aagaciotis  officer  invariably  treated 
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diadem  of  Spain,  standing  on  the  farthest  confines  of  the  immense 
Pacific,  had  costly  merchandize  to  offer  in  exchange  for  Peruvian 
ore.  The  commerce  between  these  two  colonies  had  been  guarded 
by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  with  jealous  care.  Its  station  was  at 
first  assigned  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  but  afterwards,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  trade  winds,  transferred  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast 
ofJMcxico.  This  port  was  allowed  to  receive  one,  or  at  most  two, 
annual  ships,  which  sailed  from  Manilla  about  July,  and  arrived 
at  Acapulco  in  the  December  or  January  following,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  their  effects  began  their  homeward  voyage  in  March. 
These  galleons  (for  such  they  were  termed)  were  of  enormous  size, 
as  may  be  judged  both  by  their  crew  and  by  their  cargo : the  former 
in  the  larges  t ship  sometimes  amounted  to  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men  (1);  the  latter  seldom  fell  short  in  value  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  one  article  only — silk  stockings — we  are  told  that  the 
number  brought  every  year  from  Manilla  in  this  ship  was  full  fifty 
thousand  pair  (2). 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  annual  ships  had  been  captured  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  in  1586,  an  example  which  Anson  and  his 
men  panted  to  follow.  Being  however  only  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, they  conceived  that  they  should  have  sufficient  time  to 
water  the  squadron,  of  which  it  stood  in  great  need,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  galleon ; and  for  this  purpose  they  steered  for  the 
island  of  Quibo,  a little  beyond  the  bay  of  Panama.  On  leaving 
the  coast  of  South  America,  they  found  the  season  greatly  changed : 
the  giant  Cordilleras,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  a cool  and  tem- 
pered clime,  and  whose  snowy  summits  might  often  be  discerned 
many  leagues  at  sea  apparently  floating  in  air  (3)  — the  only  clouds 
in  that  azure  sky — were  now  left  behind,  and  no  shield  remained 
against  the  close  and  sultry  heat  of  the  tropics.  Beyond  Quibo 
also  the  winds  proved  unfavourable,  and  the  progress  made  was 
so  small  that  the  month  of  January,  1742,  had  nearly  elapsed 
before  the  squadron  neared  Acapulco.  The  next  object  being  to 
obtain  intelligence,  a barge  was  sent  out  by  the  Commodore,  and 
after  some  days,  succeeded  in  seizing  three  negro  slaves  in  a canoe. 
From  these  it  appeared,  to  Anson’s  great  disappointment,  that  the 
galleon  had  arrived  a month  before ; but  his  hopes  revived,  on 
hearing  that  it  had  delivered  its  cargo,  was  taking  in  water  and 
provisions  for  its  return,  and  was  appointed  to  sail  on  the  3d  of 
March.  During  the  whole  of  March,  therefore,  did  Anson  remain, 

(I)  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  p.  890.  " came  In  sight It  sometimes  even  happened 

(f)  Ibid.  p.  317.  “ that  the  lower  range*  appeared  rank  below  the 

(S)  “ Tbe  land,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  league*  “ horizon,  when  the  distant  ridges  were  still  dls- 
•*  distant,  made  ezeaeding  high  and  uneven,  end  “ llnctly  In  sight,  and  more  magnificent  than 

“appeared  quite  white,  what  we  saij  being  “ever We  madoiobservations  on  some  which. 

“ doubtless  a part  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are  “ though  upwards  of  130  miles  off,  were  quite 
“ always  covered  with  snow."  (Lord  Anson’s  “ distinctly  visible.  The  pleasure  which  this 
Voyage,  p.  131.)  A later  and  abler  writer  says,  44  constant  view  of  the  Andes  afforded  is  not  to 
“ It  was  only  when  the  ship  was  at  a considerable  •*  be  described."  Capt.  Hall's  Siulh  America,  vol. 
“ distance  from  the  shore  that  tho  higher  Andes  L p.  199.) 
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with  his  squadron  spread  at  some  distance  before  Acapulco,  so 
that  nothing  could  pass  through  undiscovered.  Yet  still  no  galleon 
appeared,  and  it  then  became  suspected,  as  was  indeed  the  case, 
that  the  barge  sent  out  for  news  had  been  seen  from  shore,  and 
that  the  Spaniards,  taking  the  alarm,  had  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
galleon  till  next  year. 

Thus  a second  time  baffled  of  his  prize,  and  finding  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  station  to  procure  fresh  sup- 
plies of  water  and  provision,  Anson  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  Chcquetan,  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Acapulco. 
At  that  place  he  resolved,  on  full  deliberation,  to  destroy  the 
Trial’s  prize,  the  Carmclo  and  the  Carmen,  and  to  reinforce  the 
Gloucester  with  their  crews ; his  whole  number  of  men  at  this  time 
not  exceeding  the  complement  of  a fourth  rate  ship  of  war.  The 
Spaniards  near  Chcquetan  did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  Commo- 
dore during  this  or  his  other  proceedings,  nor  indeed  ever  appear- 
ed in  sight ; yet  the  English  could  discern  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
and  Uiencc  determine  that  they  were  posted  in  a circular  line  sur- 
rounding them  at  a distance.  One  prisoner  whom  the  Spaniards 
made — the  Commodore’s  French  cook— being  sent  to  Mexico,  and 
from  thence  to  Europe,  but  making  his  escape  at  Lisbon,  was  the 
first  person  that  brought  to  England  an  authentic  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  expedition. 

Chcquetan  was  Anson’s  last  station  in  America.  Postponing  but 
not  relinquishing  his  hopes  of  the  galleon,  he  began  his  voyage 
across  the  wide  Pacific — a protracted  and  to  him  disastrous  navi- 
gation. The  scurvy  broke  forth  afresh,  and  raged  with  great  fury 
amongst  his  crews.  Ilis  ships  also  had  become  crazy  and  unsound  ; 
in  a violent  tempest  that  ensued  both  of  them  sprung  leaks,  and 
the  Gloucester  lost  the  greater  part  of  two  masts.  When  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  two  ships  could  again  communicate  with 
each  other,  the  Captain  of  the  Gloucester  informed  the  Commodore 
that  besides  being  dismasted,  his  ship  had  no  less  than  seven  feet 
of  w ater  in  the  hold,  although  the  officers  and  men  had  been  kept 
constantly  at  the  pumps  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
this  water  covered  their  casks,  so  that  they  could  come  at  neither 
fresh  water  nor  provisions.  A reinforcement  of  men  was,  there- 
fore, indispensable;  yet  this  the  Centurion,  with  a leak  of  its  own, 
and  so  many  sailors  sick  of  the  scurvy,  was  wholly  unable  to  af- 
ford. There  remained,  therefore,  no  other  resource  (nor,  indeed, 
was  there  much  time  for  deliberation)  than  to  take  on  board,  the 
Gloucester’s  crew,  and  as  much  of  its  stores  as  could  be  saved,  and 
then  suffer  the  hull  to  be  destroyed.  To  execute  this  resolution 
employed  the  whole  of  two  days.  Yet  so  enfeebled  were  the  men, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  even  the  Gloucester’s 
prize-money  was  secured;  the  prize  goods  were  entirely  lost ; nor 
could  any  more  provision  be  removed  than  five  casks  of  flour,  three 
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of  thorn  spoiled  by  the  salt  water.  Several  of  the  sick  expired 
even  with  the  slight  fatigue  of  being  gently  hoisted  into  the  Cen- 
turion. By  this  time  the  Gloucester’s  hold  was  nearly  full  of 
water ; yet,  as  the  carpenters  were  of  opinion  that  she  might  still 
swim  some  time  if  the  calm  should  continue,  and  as  it  was  possible 
that  she  might  be  drifted  to  an  island  in  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards, she  was  set  on  fire.  During  the  whole  night  the  conflagra- 
tion did  not  cease,  her  guns  firing  successively  as  the  flames  reach- 
ed them,  until  early  in  the  morning  of  the  t6tb  of  August  she  blew 
up,  her  fate  announced  by  a large  black  pillar  of  smoke  which  shot 
high  into  the  air. 

The  Centurion,  now  the  single  remnant  both  of  the  squadron 
and  the  prizes,  pursued  her  solitary  voyage,  the  scurvy  still  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  her  men,  and  several  dying  each  day.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  inexpressible  joy  that  the  survivors  at  length  be- 
held the  Ladrone  Islands,  to  which  their  course  was  tending,  and 
singled  out  that  of  Tinian  as  their  station  for  repose.  Such  was 
then  their  debility  that  they  w ere  full  five  hours  in  furling  the  sails; 
and  all  the  hands  they  could  muster  capable  of  standing  at  a gun, 
and  many  of  these  too  unfit  for  duty,  were  no  more  than  seventy- 
one,  gathered  from  the  united  crews  which,  when  they  sailed  from 
England,  consisted  all  together  of  near  a thousand  men ! But  Ti- 
nian w ith  its  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  its  delicious  fruits— above 
all,  that  rare  and  especial  gift  of  Nature  to  these  islands — the  Bread 
Tree,  ere  long  restored  their  exhansted  strength.  Their  rapture 
at  this  favourite  spot  was  probably  heightened  by  the  force  of 
contrast;  they  describe  it  as  “not  resembling  an  uninhabited  and 
“uncultivated  place;  but  much  more  with  the  air  of  a magni- 
“ ficent  plantation,  where  large  lawns  and  stately  woods  had  been 
“ laid  out  together  with  great  skill,  and  where  the  whole  had  been 
“ so  artfully  combined,  and  so  judiciously  adapted  to  the  slopes  of 
“ the  hills  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  as  to  produce  a most 
“ striking  effect,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  invention  of  the  conlri- 
“ ver  (1).”  One  of  their  first  objects  w as  now  to  repair  the  ship  : 
every  seam  was  caulked  and  leaded  over,  and  the  leak  stopped, 
not  indeed  effectually,  but  as  well  as  the  circumstances  would  al- 
low. But,  meanwhile,  the  roads  in  which  the  Centurion  lay  at 
anchor  were  by  no  means  secure,  and  ere  long  exposed  her  to  a 
new  and  unexpected  peril.  A violent  equinoctial  gale  drove  her 
far  out  to  sea,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  and  Anson 
himself,  were  oh  shore  : there  were  scarcely  hands  sullicicnt  to 
man  her,  the  vessel  was  unrigged,  and  (hus  there  seemed  but  lit- 
tle probability  of  her  weathering  the  storm  and  returning  to  the 
island. 

What  then  were  the  prospects  of  the  sailors  on  shore;  In  a 


(1,  L'jrd  An»on>  p.  VI?. 
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descried  island — six  hundred  leagues  from  their  nearest  port, 
Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China ; — none  of  them  acquainted  with  that 
voyage ; — not  even  a compass  or  a quadrant  left  amongst  them, — 
with  but  ninety  charges  of  powder,  or  less  than  one  to  every  fire- 
lock ; — with  no  means  of  embarkation  but  a small  Spanish  vessel 
of  about  Gfteen  tons,  which  they  had  seized  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  which  could  not  hold  a fourth  part  of  their  number  such  a 
situation  might  have  daunted  any  ardent  spirit,  elated  by  success 
or  quelled  by  reverses ; it  scarcely  ruffled  the  usual  composure 
and  steadiness  of  Anson.  By  concealing  from  the  men  his  own 
apprehensions,  he  succeeded  in  allaying  theirs.  He  assured  them 
that,  at  the  worst,  the  gale  which  had  driven  the  Centurion  out  to 
sea,  and  which  still  continued,  would  only  oblige  her  to  bear  away 
for  Macao,  and  that  the  single  thing  needful  was  to  rejoin  her  at 
that  port.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  haul  the  Spanish  bark 
on  shore,  to  saw  it  asunder,  and  to  lengthen  it  twelve  feet,  which 
would  enlarge  it  to  near  forty  tons  burthen,  and  enable  it  to  carry 
them  all  to  China.  “ Nothing  is  wauting  to  this  plan,  ” added 
Anson,  “but  the  united  resolution  and  industry  of  all ; for  my 
“ own  part  I will  share  the  labour  with  you,  and  expect  no  more 
“ from  any  man,  than  what  I,  your  Commodore,  am  ready  to 
“ submit  to.”  Confidence  like  fear  is  contagious.  The  sailors 
recovering  by  degrees  from  their  first  despondency,  heartily  en- 
gaged in  the  .project,  and  set  themselves  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
different  tasks  allotted  them.  Many  materials  were  wanting,  some 
tools  were  to  be  made ; still,  however,  the  work  advanced  ; and 
one  day  in  searching  a chest  belonging  to  the  Spanish  bark,  they 
espied  a small  compass,  which  though  little  better  than  the  toys 
usually  made  for  children,  to  them  appeared  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure ; and  some  time  afterwards,  by  a similar  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, they  found  on  the  sea  shore  [a  quadrant,  which  had  been 
throw  n overboard  amongst  other  lumber  belonging  to  the  dead. 
Already  had  they  fixed  a day  to  begin  their  voyage,  when  happily, 
on  the  ltth  of  October,  one  of  the  sailors  being  upon  a hill  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  descried  the  Centurion  out  at  sea,  and  ran 
down  loudly  shouting  “ The  Ship  ! the  Ship ! ” to  his  comrades  at 
their  labour.  At  these  joyful  words  the  Commodore  flung  down 
the  axe  with  which  he  was  at  work — then  for  the  first  time  break- 
ing through  the  even  and  unvaried  demeanour  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  The  others,  in  a kind  of  frenzy,  tumultuously  rushed 
to  the  sea  shore,  eager  to  feast  their  eyes  with  a sight  so  long 
desired  and  scarcely  yet  believed. 

It  appeared  that  the  Centurion,  though  driven  a considerable 
distance,  and  exposed  to  imminent  perils,  had,  yet,  by  good  ma- 
nagement and  excessive  labour,  been  enabled  to  return  to  her  sta- 
tion. After  her  arrival,  it  w as  determined  to  make  no  longer  stay 
in  the  island  than  was  requisite  to  complete  their  stock  of  water.  A 
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prosperous  gale  soou  wafted  them  to  Macao.  This  was,  as  now, 
a Portuguese  settlement,  and  therefore  a friendly  port  to  Anson, 
where  he  might  justly  expect  to  supply  his  exhausted  stores,  and 
repair  his  leaky  ship,  let,  when  he  wailed  upon  the  Governor  to 
make  known  his  wants,  the  other  declared  that  he  durst  not  furnish 
him  with  any  of  the  things  required  unless  an  order  were  first 
obtained  from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton;  for  that  he  himself  received 
neither  provisions  for  his  garrison,  nor  other  necessaries,  but 
through  this  permission,  and  that  they  were  only  doled  out  to  him 
from  day  to  day.  A long  !and  wearisome  negociation  ensued  be- 
tween the  Commodore  and  the  Chinese.  It  was  not  till  after  much 
solicitation  and  delay  on  the  part  of  this  jealous  people,  that  two 
Mandarins  were  even  sent  on  board  to  examine  the  defects  of  the 
ship  and  the  necessities  of  the  crew.  To  them  Anson  pointed  out 
that  a permission  to  purchase,  which  was  all  he  demanded,  could 
not  safely  be  denied  him ; that  they  must  be  convinced  that  the 
Centurion  alone  was  capable  of  destroying  the  whole  [navigation  of 
the  port  of  Canton,  without  running  the  least  risk  from  all  the  force 
the  Chinese  could  collect;  that  his  men  had  hitherto  behaved  with 
great  moderation,  but  that  their  hunger  would  at  last  prove  too 
strong  for  any  restraint ; and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  long  continue  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  that  plenty  which 
their  eyes  daily  witnessed.  Nay,  he  even  added,  that  if  by  the 
delay  in  supplying  them  with  provisions  they  should  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  turning  cannibals,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  in- 
dependent of  their  friendship  to  each  other,  they  would  in  poiut  of 
taste  prefer  the  plump  well  fed  Chinese  to  their  own  emaciated 
shipmates  (1) ! The  Mandarins  seemed  struck  with  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  and  immediately  wrote  a permit  in  the  manner 
desired  by  the  Commodore. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April  1743  before  the  Centurion  again 
put  out  to  sea,  new  rigged,  thoroughly  repaired,  and  fit  for  fresh 
adventures.  Anson  had  given  out  at  Macao  that  ho  was  bound  to 
Batavia,  and  thence  to  England : nay,  more,  to  confirm  the  delu- 
sion, he  took  on  board  letters  for  the  former  place  ; but  no  sooner 
was  he  clear  of  the  coast,  than  summoning  all  his  men  on  deck,  he 
informed  them  that  his  real  design  was  to  cruise  for  the  two 
annual  ships  (of  last  year  and  this)  on  their  way  from  Acapulco. 
The  sailors  received  this  announcement  with  great  joy  and  three 
hearty  cheers.  Although  {each  of  these  annual  ships  was  known 
to  be  much  larger  and  better  manned  than  the  Centurion,  yet  no 
doubt  seemed  to  exist  amongst  the  English  of  mastering  both  to- 
gether ; and  they  spoke  of  the  rich  spoil  as  if  already  in  their  grasp. 
Their  only  fear  was  lest  they  might  not  find  the  enemy ; none,  that 
they  should  fail  to  subdue  him  (2). 

(1)  Anson's  Voyage,  p.  iso.  by  Mr.  Waller.  “ The  Commodore  having  token 

(i)  One  Instance  ul  Uxis  cuulidcnt  spirit  is  given  1 ■ sunw  Chinese  sheep  to  sea  Willi  him  for  his  on  n 
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It  was  oft  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  that  the  Commodore  proceeded  to 
cruise  for  the  galleons;  that  being  the  first  headland  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  which  they  always  steered,  and  where  they  usually 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  lie  had  already  been  a 
month  on  that  station  when,  at  length,  early  on  the  20lh  of  June 
the  sailors  with  straining  eyes  and  eager  hearts  beheld  a sail  rise  on 
the  horizon,  and  bearing  closer  to  it,  discovered  it, to  be  one  of  the 
long  expected  galleons.  The  Spaniards  showed  no  intention  to 
avoid  an  engagement  : they  were  prepared  to  expect  an  enemy, 
and  had  resolved  to  fight;  yet  they  had  neglected  clearing  their 
ship  till  the  last  moment,  when  already  w ithin  gunshot,  being  then 
observed  to  throw  overboard  their  cattle  and  lumber.  Anson,  on 
the  contrary,  had  made  his  dispositions  with  forethought  and  skill. 
Having  learnt  that  it  is  common  with  the  Spaniards  to  fall  down 
upon  the  decks  when  they  see  a broadside  preparing,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  that  posture  till  it  is  given,  after  which  they  rise  again  and 
maintain  the  battle  as  before ; he  wholly  disconcerted  this  scheme 
by  stationing  two  men  at  each  gun,  and  dividing  the  rest  into 
gangs  of  ten  or  twelve  each— the  latter  always  to  move  about  and 
fire  such  guns  as  were  ready,  thus  keeping  up  a constant  fire, 
instead  of  broadsides  with  intervals  between  them.  Some  of  the 
best  marksmen,  also,  he  placed  on  the  tops,  from  whence  they 
made  prodigious  havoc,  killing  or  wounding  every  officer  but  one 
that  appeared  on  the  Spanish  quarter-deck,  while  that  deck  was 
likewise  swept  by  the  grape-shot  from  below.  The  Spaniards 
fought  with  bravery,  though  not  with  skill ; but  when  their  Ge- 
neral, who  was  the  life  of  the  action,  had  been  disabled  by  a wound, 
they  began  to  fall  into  disorder.  The  other  officers  were  then  seen 
attempting  with  great  intrepidity  to  encourage  their  men,  and 
prevent  their  desertion  from  their  quarters,  but  all  their  endeavours 
were  in  vain;  their  fire  slackened,  and  the  proud  standard  of  Spain 
was  struck.  They  had  151  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  Centu- 
rion only  19.  . 

The  name  of  the  galleon  was  the  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Cova- 
donga  (1) : it  was  much  larger  than  the  Centurion,  and  had  550  men, 
above  double  the  number  of  the  English  ; so  that  some  of  the  pri- 
soners, when  brought  on  board  the  Centurion,  and  observing  how 
slenderly  she  was  manned,  and  the  large  proportion  w hich  the 
striplings  bore  to  the  rest,  could  not  restrain  their  grief  and  indig- 
nation to  be  thus  beaten,  as  they  said,  by  a handful  of  boys.  They 
informed  the  Commodore  that  the  other  ship,  which  had  been 
detained  in  the  port  of  Acapulco  the  preceding  year,  instead  of 


“ provision,  and  one  day  inquiring  or  hit  batcher  " keep  those  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Ge- 
“ why  for  some  time  past  he  had  seen  no  mutton  “ neral  of  the  Galleons''’  (Voyage,  p.  *93.) 

••  at  his  table,  and  whether  all  the  sheep  wero  (1)  Ctmdonga  Is  the  rave  In  Asturias  where 
**  killed;  the  butcher  rery  seriously  replied,  that  Pelayo  sought  shelter  with  his  Goths  (Mariaun. 
'•  there  were  indeed  two  sheep  left,  but  that  If  his  Hist.  Hisp.  lib.  7.  c.  *.);  and  a church  has  been 
“Honour  would  give  him  lease  he  proposed  to  built  there  by  Charles  the  Third.  (Minano,  sub  Tore. 
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reluming  in  company  with  the  second  galleon  as  was  expected, 
had  sailed  alone  before  the  usual  period,  and  was  already  no  doubt 
in  the  port  of  Manilla.  The  value  of  the  present  prize,  however, 
was  so  large  as  to  atone  for  any  other  disappointment : it  had  on 
board,  in  silver  coin  and  ingots,  a million  and  a half  of  dollars — a 
rich  and  well-earned  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  gallant  British 
crew'. 

To  secure  the  prisoners  was  a task  of  no  small  risk,  considering 
their  great  superiority  of  numbers.  Anson,  however,  brought 
them  safely  with  his  prize  into  Canton,  where  he  set  them  at  li- 
berty ; and  from  thence  he  began  his  homeward  voyage,  passing 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  cast  anchor  at  Spithead  in  June, 
1744,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  thus  con- 
cluding an  expedition  in  which  his  happy  combination  of  skill,  in- 
trepidity, and  prudence,  retrieved  and  rose  superior  to  every 
disaster;  and  which,  though  unconnected  with  the  general  march 
of  public  affairs,  is  so  honourable  to  the  courage,  and  so  conducive 
to  the  fame  of  England,  as  ever  to  deserve  a conspicuous  place  in 
her  annals. 

I now  revert  to  the  second  squadron  fitted  out  in  1739,  against 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Edward 
Vernon,  an  officer,  inmost  respects,  the  very  opposite  of  Anson. 
As  calmness  and  composure  were  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  one,  so  w ere  violence  and  passion  of  the  other.  His  father,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  King  William,  had  instilled  a 
blind  haired  of  France,  which  the  son,  as  a Member  of  Parliament, 
indulged  by  frequent  sallies  against  the  pacific  policy  of  Walpole. 
So  unmeasured  were  his  invectives,  that  he  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  the  Tower  (1).  He  became,  however,  a great  favourite 
with  the  multitude,  who  were,  like  himself,  impatient  of  pence, 
and  prone,  as  usual,  to  consider  the  noisiest  patriot  the  most  sin- 
cere ; and  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  he  was  appointed  an  Admiral 
and  Commander  of  the  West  Indian  squadron,  by  the  very  Minister 
whom  he  had  assailed,  from  the  same  concession  to  popular  cla- 
mour which  had  produced  the  war  itself.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
good  officer,  so  far  as  courage,  enterprize,  and  experience  can 
constitute  that  character;  but  he  was  harsh  and  haughty  to  his  in- 
feriors, untoward  with  his  equals,  mutinous  and  railing  to  all 
placed  above  him  in  authority. 

Vernon  having  sailed  from  England  in  July,  1739,  and  being 
baffled  in  attempting  to  intercept  the  Azoguc  or  quicksilver  ships, 
appeared  off  Porto  Bello  on  the  20th  of  November  with  six  men-of- 
war.  The  Spanish  garrison  was  only  on  the  peace  establishment, 
and  not  even  complete  at  that  number ; the  ammunition  scanty, 
and  in  part  spoiled ; and  many  of  the  cannon,  for  want  of  mountings, 


(1)  Tlndal'i  HIM  to).  Mil.  p.  ***, 
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lying  useless  on  the  ground  (1).  On  the  21st,  Yernon  began  ope- 
rations against  a fort  which  protected  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  which,  as  a bravado  of  its  strength,  bore  the  name  of  the  Iron 
Castle.  The  fire  of  his  musketry  having  driven  the  Spaniards  from 
the  lower  batteries,  his  sailors  scaled  them,  mounting  on  one 
another’s  shoulders,  and  gained  the  place  with  very  slight  resis- 
tance. The  same  evening  the  Admiral  began  to  batter  the  Castillo 
de  la  Gloria,  lying  further  down  the  bay,  and  defending  the  open 
town ; and  he  was  preparing  next  day  to  renew  his  cannonade, 
when  he  observed  the  castle  hangout  a white  standard,  and  a boat 
push  towards  him  with  a flag  of  truce.  He  readily  allowed  the 
garrison  to  march  out  with  military  honours,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  both  of  castle  and  town.  His  own  loss  in  killed  was  only 
seven  men  (2).  From  the  several  castles  he  took  on  board  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  spiking  the  remainder ; and  employed  the  gun- 
powder he  captured  in  springing  mines  and  destroying  the  fortifica- 
tions. “ It  is  remarkable,  ” says  a contemporary,  “ that  they 
“ found  more  danger  and  difficulty  in  demolishing  these  works 
“ than  in  taking  them  (3).”  This  object  being  achieved,  Yernon 
re-embarked  bis  men  and  returned  to  Jamaica.  The  treasure  seized 
in  Porto  Bello  was  very  inconsiderable;  only  10,000  dollars.  The 
sailors  might,  perhaps,  complain  and  w onder  that  the  Admiral  had 
restrained  them  from  cutting  off  and  bringing  home  the  ears  of  the 
Spaniards  (4),  yet  they  must  have  deemed  it  some  compensation 
that  he  generously  resigned  to  them  his  own  share  of  prize  money. 

Such  was  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  which  the  reader  will 
scarcely  think  either  very  glorious  in  achievement,  or  very  impor- 
tant in  results.  But  it  had  been  gained  by  an  enemy  of  TValpole  ! 
— and  the  whole  Opposition,  with  one  voice,  hastened  to  proclaim 
it  an  heroic  exploit ! More  especially  was  it  urged  that  Yernon 
had  taken  Porto  Bello  with  only  six  ships,  while  in  1 726  Hosier  had 
not  attacked  it  with  twenty;  a cry  utterly  senseless,  since  it  was 
not  pretended  that  want  of  force  or  of  courage  had  hindered  Hosier 
from  taking  the  place,  but  merely  his  instructions,  that  sought  to 
avert  and  that  did  avert  a war.  Nay,  so  inconsistent  is  party 
rancour,  that  while  Yernon  was  extolled  for  doing  with  six  ships 
what  Hosier  could  not  do  with  twenty,  Hosier,  in  the  same  breath, 
was  pitied  and  declared  to  have  died  of  a broken  heart,  from  the 
inactivity  which  his  orders  prescribed.  Both  these  sentiments  may 
be  seen — worthless  themselves,  but  precious  from  the  splendid 
verse  that  inshrincs  them  — in  Glover’s  ballad  at  that  period, 


(1)  Juan  et  I'lloa,  Voyage  d'Amerlqne.  tol.  I. 
p.  80.  ed.  17M.  Thera  Is  also  given  a plan  of  the 
town  and  harbour. 

(i)  Official  Account,  Whitehall,  March  18.  1740. 
London  Gazette*. 

(3)  Tlndal’s  Hist.  vol.  till.  p.  444. 

(4)  " I haro  longed  Ibis  four  years  past  to  cut 


" off  some  of  their  ears,  and  was  in  hopes  I 
“ should  have  sent  you  ono  for  a sample  now.  but 
“ our  good  Admiral,  God  bless  him,  was  too  mer- 
'*  clful  t * (Letter  from  a sailor  on  board  the 
squadron  to  his  wife,  printed  in  Boyer’s  Political 
State,  vol.  Ux.  p.  in.) 
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“ Hosier’s  Ghost”—  the  noblest  song  perhaps  ever  called  forth  by 
any  British  victory  except  Mr.  Campbell’s  “ Battle  of  the  Baltic.” 
In  (he  same  spirit  did  the  Opposition  within  the  House  of  Commons 
insist  on  inserting  in  their  Address  of  congratulation  the  obnoxious 
words  u with  six  ships  of  war  only,”  and  this  amendment  they 
carried  in  a thin  House,  by  36  against  31.  By  such  insinuations 
and  devices  was  a general  enthusiasm  raised  amongst  the  people. 
We  are  assured  that  no  Roman  Consul,  after  reducing  a province, 
ever  received  more  lavish  marks  of  public  applause  than  were  now 
showered  upon  Yernon  (1).  His  name  became  proverbial  for  cou- 
rage ; his  head  was  a favourite  sign ; his  birthday  was  celebrated 
with  bonfires  and  rejoicings  (2).  The  Opposition  which  chaunted 
his  praise  in  public  were  no  less  careful  to  keep  up  a private  cor- 
respondence with  him.  They  inflamed  his  natural  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance, represented  Walpole  as  envious  of  his  fame,  and  prepared 
him  to  consider  any  future  coadjutor  as  a secret  enemy. 

Ou  the  other  hand  the  Ministers,  anxious  to  pursue  his  success, 
had  determined  to  send  him  a large  reinforcement  both  of  ships  and 
soldiers.  Their  armament  was  nearly  ready,  when  they  received 
intelligence  that  a Spanish  fleet  was  putting  out  to  sea ; and  that  a 
French  one  was  about  to  sail  from  Brest,  its  destination  believed  to 
be  the  West  Indies,  and  its  design  hostile.  It  became  expedient, 
therefore,  greatly  to  increase  the  expedition  from  England,  so  as 
to  render  it  adequate  to  all  emergencies;  but  this  could  not  be 
effected,  without  some  delay.  “ I need  not  tell  you,”  write  Sir 
Charles  Wager  to  Admiral  Vernon,  “ how  much  time  it  necessarily 
“ takes  up  to  prepare  and  victual  so  large  a squadron  for  a voyage 
“ to  the  West  Indies,  nor  how  difficult  it  very  often  is  to  get  them 
“ out  of  the  Channel,  when  they  are  ready  to  sail,  as  this  year  we 
“ have  experienced ; and  I thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  both 
“ French  and  Spaniards  to  be  a month  or  two  in  the  West  Indies 
“ before  us,  provided  the  treasure  was  not  ready  to  embark  in 
“ that  time;  that  they  might  be  half  dead  and  half  roasted  before 
“ our  fleet  arrived,  as  1 doubt  not  but  it  has  happened  to  them  ; 
“ and  the  Government  here,  laying  an  embargo  upon  all  pro- 
“ visions  in  Ireland,  where  the  French  had  H ships  loading  pro- 
“ visions  for  the  West  Indies,  has  no  doubt  been  a great  disap- 
“ pointment  to  them  (3).”  The  Opposition,  however,  took  care 
to  exclaim  against  the  delay,  as  though  proceeding  from  Hie  basest 
motives,  and  expressed  strong  doubts  whether  the  expedition  would 
ever  really  sail  (4). 

The  expedition  nevertheless  did  begin  its  voyage  at  the  end  of 


(i)  Timur,  Hilt.  ,01.  till.  p.  i-.fi.  (5)  To  Admlnt  Vernon.  rebrmiry  »•  ITU. 

(a)  “ It  Is  Admiral  Vernon’s  birth-day,  and  the  (4)  “ I have  not  the  least  notion  that  oar  erpe« 
"city  shops  are  fall  of  favours,  the  streets  of  “ dltlon  nnder  Lord  Calhcart  Is  Intended  to  bo  sent 
“marrowbones  and  clearer*.  and  the  night  will  “any  where.”  Pulteney  to  Swift,  June  3.  FItO. 
“ ho  full  of  mobbing,  bonfires,  and  lights."  Swift  s Works,  vol.  xlx.  p.  31*. 

Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann.  November  11.1741. 
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October  1740,  Ihc  troops  commanded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  and  the 
fleet  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle.  When  joined  with  Vernon  at  Jamaica, 
it  formed  by  far  the  most  powerful  armament  ever  yet  seen  in 
those  seas,  amounting  to  no  less  than  115  ships,  above  30  of  these 
of  the  line,  with  15,000  sailors,  and  12,000  land  forces  on  board. 
Vernon,  who  meanwhile  had  taken  and  demolished  the  small  fort 
of  Chagre,  was  acknowledged  as  chief  Admiral,  while  the  command 
of  the  troops  (Lord  Cathcart  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  climate) 
devolved  on  General  Wentworth.  The  precise  object  of  these  for- 
midable preparations  had  not  been  fixed  and  prescribed  in  Eng- 
land; some  had  suggested  the  Havana,  others  Carthagena,  and  the 
decision  was  at  length  referred  to  a Council  of  War,  to  be  held  in 
the  W est  Indies.  In  this,  the  impetuous  wishes  of  Vernon,  ever 
prone  to  dictate  rather  than  consult,  prevailed  in  favour  of  an 
attack  on  Carthagena.  Kay,  so  thoroughly  was  he  bent  upon  this 
enterprize,  that  he  had  already  announced  the  intention  in  a letter  to 
the  French  governor  of  St.  Domingo  (1) — a singular  imprudence, 
which  served  to  give  the  Spaniards  timely  notice,  and  stirred  them 
to  more  active  measures  for  defence. 

Carthagena,  then  the  best  fortified  and  strongest  place  in  Spanish 
America,  stands  upon  a sandbank  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea  or 
salt  pools.  A longue  of  land,  beginning  at  the  city,  and  running 
out  at  some  distance  across  a bay,  incloses  a harbour  both  spacious 
and  secure.  To  this  harbour  there  w as  then  only  one  entrance,  so 
narrow  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  Boca  Chica  (Small  Mouth) : a 
boom  had  been  drawn  across  it,  and  it  was  defended  by  several 
forts  and  batteries  (2).  W ithin  the  harbour,  on  a peninsula  jutting 
out  from  the  tongue  of  land,  and  thus  covering  the  city,  was  built 
another  large  fort  called  Castillo  Grande,  and  here  the  channel  was 
almost  impassable,  being  choked  by  ships  sunk  in  order  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  British  fleet.  The  ramparts  of  Carthagena  itself 
had  been  newly  repaired  and  mounted  by  no  less  than  300  pieces  of 
cannon;  its  garrison  could  muster  4,000  good  soldiers ; and  its  Vi- 
ceroy, Don  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  was  an  officer  of  skill  and  spirit, 
whose  mind,  nourished  with  Greek  and  Roman  story,  had  long 
panted  for  some  opportunity  to  emulate  their  heroic  deeds  (3),  and 
who — if  he  needed  any  meaner  motive  for  exertion — might  reflect 
that  the  Governor  of  Porto  Bello  had  been  sent  to  Spain  and 
brought  to  trial  for  the  surrender  of  that  place  (4). 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  defence  at  Carthagena  when  the 
British  squadron  appeared  before  it  on  the  4th  of  March,  1741. 


(1)  Tindall  Hist.  vol.  Till.  p.  486.  Campo  Raso 
also  says  of  Ihe  expedition,  “ de  cnyo  suceso 
" eslaba  Inglaterra  tan  segura,  que  no  se  recelo 
" de  pnblicarla  ocho  meses  antes  de  que  $e  exe- 
" cutaae ; lo  que  no  dexo  de  coutribuir  en  parte 
“ al  malogro  de  ella.”  .(Comentartoe,  vol.  it. 
P IN.) 

II. 


(2)  See  a deacrlptlon  and  two  plana  of  Cartlia- 
gena  in  Juau  and  t'lloa,  Voyage  d Am^rique.  vol.  1. 
p.  sO— 16.  ed.  175*. 

(S)  Coxe’s  Bourbon  King*  of  Spain,  vol.  Ul. 
p.  S15. 

(4)  Boyer’s  Polll.  State,  vol.  Ux.  p.  404.  This 
naefnl  compilation  end*  In  1740. 
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The  first  step  of  the  officers  on  board  was  to  hold  a Council  of  War 
next  day,  in  order  to  settle  the  distribution  of  their  future 
booty  (lj;  or,  according  to  the  fable,  sell  the  skin  of  the  living 
bear  ! Perceiving  tliat  the  high  surf  made  it  impracticable  to  batter 
Carlhagona  from  the  sea,  they  determined  to  force  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  direct  their  attack  from  thence.  Accordingly, 
they  opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle  of  Boca  Chica,  landing  some 
troops  and  artillery,  and  raising  batteries  against  it.  They  were 
met  by  a resolute  resistance,  and  did  not  prevail  till  after  the  loss 
of  fifteen  days  and  400  men.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  engineers 
were  utterly  unskilled,  the  General  far  from  able;  and  that  Vernon 
was  not  wholly  without  reason  for  complaining,  as  he  did,  of  “ the 
soldiers’  laziness.”  Having  gained  possession  of  the  Boca  Chica, 
and  entered  the  harbour,  the  enemy  immediately  confined  them- 
selves to  Carthagcna,  and  relinquished  Castillo  Grande  without  a 
blow,  while  the  Admiral,  in  great  exultation,  sent  home  a ship  to 
announce  his  approaching  victory.  “ The  wonderful  success,” 
says  he,  “ of  this  evening  and  night  is  so  astonishing,  that  one 
“ cannot  but  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  ‘It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and 
“ ‘ seems  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’  God  make  us  truly  thankful 
“ for  it  (2)!”  So  confident  was  his  language,  and  so  ready  the 
belief  it  found  in  England,  that,  as  is  asserted,  a medal  was  im- 
mediately struck  in  London  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  Carthage na, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Vernon,  with  an  inseriplion  as 
“ The  avenger  of  his  country  (3).” 

The  event  did  not  quite  confirm  these  golden  dreams.  The  Eng- 
lish sailors,  indeed,  by  dint  of  labour,  cleared  a way  through  the 
sunk  wrecks  in  front  of  Castillo  Grande,  and  began  to  bombard 
the  city  from  the  inner  harbour,  while  the  soldiers  and  artillery, 
being  set  on  shore,  invested  it  from  the  laud  side.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod, an  animosity  that  had  long  smouldered,  between  the  Admi- 
ral and  the  General,  burst  forth  into  open  Dame.  Vernon  would 
bear  no  colleague,  and  Wentworth  no  master.  The  latter  com- 
plained of  the  slowness  in  landing  the  tents,  stores,  and  artillery  of 
the  troops,  by  which  they  were  prevented  from  making  an  imme- 
diate attack,  and  exposed  for  three  nights  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  Vernon  declared  that  the  Gene- 
ral had  remained  inactive  longer  than  he  should,  and  had  commit- 
ted an  unpardonable  error  in  not  cutting  of!  the  communication 


(l)  Admiral  Vernon  to  the  Ihiko  of  Newe-astle, 
April  1.  17 Vl.  Ilia  letters  nnd  despatches  nt  this 
period  were  Afterwards  published  by  himself  as 
a pamphlet.  (London.  17VV.) 

(1)  To  Ibe  bake  of  Newcastle,  April  i.  1741. 

(3)  Voltaire,  Stale  de  Louis  XV.  ch.  Till.  He 
adds,  “11  y a heaueoupd'exemples  dece#  medailles 
“ prOmatnrvrs  qal  trompernieot  la  posterite,  >1 
•*  I’hbtolre  plus  fldele  et  pin*  exact*  ae  pretenalt 
“ pas  de  telle*  erreurs.”— Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  these  medaillt  t prtmaturre a is 


that  struck  by  Napoleon  for  hi*  Intended  eonqnest 
of  England  ; his  head  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
Hercules  straggling  with  a monster;  the  words 
descents  sn  anoleterue,  and  beneath  rKserk 
a boirnais,  mdcuciv.  1 am  Informed  that  Ibe  die 
having  been  broken,  only  two  of  the  origin*! 
medals  are  preserved,  the  one  in  the  Royal  Cabi- 
net at  Parts,  the  other  purchased  by  an  English 
gentleman  for  501..  but  there  is  a fac  simile  made 
at  Ririningbam. 
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between  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country,  by  which  the  garrison 
was  daily  supplied  with  provisions.  Each  had  some  reason  for 
his  imputations  ; but  each  overlooked  in  the  other,  w hile  he  loudly 
pleaded  for  himself,  the  difliculties  of  the  situation  and  the  service. 
In  the  midst  of  these  untoward  dissensions,  Wentworth,  with  the 
advice  of  a council  of  officers,  attempted  to  storm  Fort  San  Lazaro, 
which  served  as  an  outwork  to  the  city.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
headed  by  General  Guise,  cheerfully  marched  to  the  attack.  There 
was  no  breach  in  the  wall ; the  signal  for  the  night  attack  (for  such 
had  been  designed)  w’as  protracted  till  nearly  broad  day ; and  the 
deserters  w ho  undertook  to  act  as  guides  were  afterwards  found, 
either  through  ignorance  or  ill  intention,  to  have  led  them  to  the 
very  strongest  part  of  the  fortification.  Nay,  more,  on  reaching 
the  works,  it  was  discovered,  that  from  the  neglect  of  the  officers, 
the  scaling  ladders  were  partly  too  short,  and  partly  left  behind. 
The  Spaniards  also,  commanded  by  Eslava  in  person,  were  pre- 
pared for  vigorous  resistance.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  shameful 
disadvantages,  the  soldiers  fought  w ith  stubborn  intrepidity ; 
whole  ranks  were  mowed  down  by  the  enemy’s  cannon  w ithout 
dispiriting  the  rest;  and  one  party  had  actually  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  a rampart,  when  their  leader,  Colonel  Grant,  received  a 
death  wound,  and  (he  men  a repulse.  Still,  however,  the  survi- 
vors remained  undaunted  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  fort, 
until  half  their  number  had  fallen  (1),  and  until  their  officers,  per- 
ceiving valour  to  be  useless,  and  success  impossible,  sullenly  gave 
the  signal  to  withdraw. 

The  conduct  of  Vernon  in  this  affair  has  been  severely — perhaps 
too  severely  judged  (2).  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  several  parts 
of  his  behaviour  seem  not  incompatible  with  a malicious  pleasure 
in  the  defeat  of  any  enterprizc  not  directed  by  himself,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  he  saw  the  attempt  irretrievably  ruined  that  he  sent 
his  boats,  full  of  men,  to  the  General’s  assistance.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  such  suspicions,  combined  with  the  irritation  of 
failure,  still  further  widened  the  breach  between  the  rival  offi- 
cers, and  still  more  strongly  displayed  the  evils  of  joint  com- 
mand. In  many  cases,  as  Napoleon  acutely  observes  in  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  even  a bad  general  is  better  than  two  good 
ones  (3) ! 

An  enemy  still  more  dire  than  either  discord  or  the  Spaniards 
now  began  to  assail  the  British  ranks,  a sickness,  the  effect  of  a 
tropical  climate  on  European  constitutions,  and  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, that,  as  the  General  declares,  he  found,  in  less  than  two 
days,  his  effective  force  dwindle  from  6600  to  3200  men.  Under 


(1)  In  the  Spanish  account  this  loss  Is  Increased 
to  l. too— more  than  the  original  number  of  assai- 
lants ! Cotnentarios  do  bon  Joseph  del  Campo 
Raso  (toI.  It,  p.  lfl*.). 


(*)  Tindal's  Hist.  vol.  till.  p.  SO*. 

(*)  Letter  to  Carnot.  May  IS.  1790.  See  also  the 
Motnoire*  d un  llommo  d'Elat,  y©l.  ill.  p.  *19. 
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these  combined  disasters  a council  of  officers,  held  on  the  24th  of 
April,  decided  to  relinquish  the  cnlcrprize  and  return  to  Ja- 
maica, first,  however,  demolishing  the  fortifications  they  had 
taken.  “ I believe,”  writes  Vernon,  “ even  the  Spaniards  will 
“ give  us  a certificate,  that  we  have  effectually  destroyed  all  their 
“ castles ; ” and  this  was  the  only  fruit  of  an  expedition  that  in 
England  had  cost  such  lavish  sums  and  raised  such  high-wrought 
expectations,  that  had  made  Spain  tremble  for  her  Indies,  that  had 
drawn  France  in  jealousy  of  our  aggrandizement  to  the  very  brink 
of  war  (1). 

Still  less  honourable  was  another  expedition  undertaken  by  Ver- 
non and  Wentworth  in  the  ensuing  July,  partly  in  pursuance  of  or- 
ders from  home,  and  partly  in  hope  to  retrieve  their  reputation. 
Their  object  was  Santiago  in  the  island  of  Cuba : their  military 
force  reduced  to  3000  by  sickness  and  disheartened  by  failure.  A 
thousand  negroes  from  Jamaica  were  their  unpromising  auxilia- 
ries. They  landed  without  opposition  in  the  bay  of  Guantanamo, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cumberland,  in  honour  of  the 
Royal  Duke.  Rut  this  courtly  compliment  was  their  only  exploit. 
On  sending  out  parties  to  reconnoitre  Santiago,  they  received  such 
accounts  of  th.e  difficulties  of  the  ground  and  the  strength  of  the 
place,  that  Wentworth  and  his  officers  judged  it  best  to  re-embark  ; 
the  Admiral,  after  some  angry  remonstrances,  was  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  and  the  enterprizc  was  thus  abandoned  before  it  had 
encountered  any,  even  the  slightest  resistance.  Vernon’s  own 
statement  on  the  subject  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  extraordinary 
frankness: — “ Though  1 pretend  to  very  little  experience  in  mili- 
“ tary  affairs  by  land,  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  sole  command 
“ had  been  in  me,  both  in  the  Carthagena  expedition  and  the  Cuba 
“ one,  His  Majesty's  forces  would  have  made  themselves  masters 
“ both  of  Carthagena  and  Santiago,  and  with  the  loss  of  much 
“ fewer  men  than  have  died  (2) ! ” 

(1J  Some  despatches  intercepted  near  Cartha-  " vered  wrapped  up  in  those  colours  the  packets 
Itenn  prove  that  the  Admiral  of  the  French  squa-  “ of  letters  from  the  Spanish  Admiral  Rodrigo  de 
dron  had  orders  to  attack,  if  ho  was  strong  **  Torres, . . . and  the  French  Secretary  of  State’s 
enough.  This  is  Vernon’s  account  : — “ Oue  of  ••  orders  to  the  Marquis  d’Antin  (the  French  Ad- 
" our  brave  sailors,  seeing  a dead  Spaniard  lying  “ mlral),  by  which  your  Grace  will  see  they  had 
“ upon  an  English  ensigu  on  shore,  swore  that  " both  orders  jointly  or  separately  to  fall  on  ns/' 
" Spanish  dog  should  not  lie  upon  English  co-  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  May  80.  17*1. 

“ lours,  and  went  ashore  to  remove  his  quarters  (j)  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  October  5.  174*.! 

**  And  fetch  tbe  colours,  when  he  fortunately  disco- 
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When  Parliament  met  in  November  1740,  the  Opposition,  mind- 
ful of  the  approaching  elections,  under  the  Septennial  Act,  strain- 
ed every  nerve  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  and  blacken  the  cha- 
racter of  Walpole.  No  sooner  had  the  King’s  Speech  been  read 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  than  the  Duke  of  Argyle  suddenly  started 
up,  anticipating  Lord  Holderness,  the  intended  mover  of  the 
Ministerial  Address,  and  proposed  an  Address  of  his  own ; he 
arraigned  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  instead  of  following 
the  various  topics  of  the  Royal  Speech,  suggested  merely  a general 
assurance  of  support.  On  the  same  side  Lord  Carteret  bitterly 
inveighed  against  “ a Minister  who  has  for  .almost  twenty  years 
“ been  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  he  has  neither  wisdom  nor 
“ conduct.  He  may  have  a little  low  cunning,  such  as  those  have 
“ that  buy  cattle  in  Smithfield  market,  or  such  as  a French  valet 
“ makes  use  of  for  managing  an  indulgent  master,  but  the  whole 
“ tenour  of  his  conduct  hak  shown  that  he  has  no  true  wis  lorn  : 
“ this  our  allies  know  and  bemoan;  this  our  enemies  know  and 
“rejoice  in!”  Still  more  invidiously  did  Chesterfield  represent 
the  Government,  as  “ begging  hard  for  a little  incense,  and  en- 
deavouring to  have  a motion  rejected  with  which  even  they 
“ themselves  can  find  no  fault,  in  order  to  make  room  for  enco- 
“ miums  which  themselves  have  prepared'.”  However,  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Holderness,  being  brought  forward  as  an  amendment, 
was  carried  by  66  votes  against  38 ; and  in  the  Commons  as  deci- 
sive a majority  declared  in  favour  of  the  original  Address  (1). 

In  pursuance  of  this  opening,  the  O.  position  proceeded  night 
after  night  to  heap  imputations  on  the  Minister,  and  to  harass  him 
with  incessant  motions  for  the  production  of  papers  and  letters, 
such  as  might  tend  either  to  criminate  him  if  disclosed,  or  afTord  a 
handle  for  invective  if  refused.  The  Upper  House  especially  was 
the  chosen  scene  of  this  warfare.  First  came  an  Address  for  the 
Instructions  to  Vernon  in  taking  Porto  Bello,  intended  toshow  that 
the  whole  merit  belonged  to  the  Admiral,  aud  none  to  the  Minister. 
“ Can  we  expect,”  cried  Chesterfield,  “ that  he  who  gave  Admiral 
“ Hosier  orders  to  persuade  the  enemy’s  ships  to  surrender,  and  to 
“ lie  with  his  squadron  till  it  rotted  before  a sea  port  which 


(I)  Mr.  Orlebar  to  the  Rev.  H.  Etough,  Not.  ft.  Lyttleton’s  speech**,  except  that  Mr  Orlebar  nys 
17W.  Pari  Hist.  toI.  xl.  p.  sis— ««6.  The  ac-  they  were  ••  very  warm,  which  occasioned  Sir 
count  of  the  Commons'  debate  is  extremely  Robert  to  be  so  too.” 

■nearre,  and  no  mention  made  of  either  Pitt  or 
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“ Mr.  Vernon  has  taken  with  a fourth  part  of  the  force, — I say  can 
“ we  expect  that  he  will  give  proper  orders  to  any  Admiral?”  JN'ext 
appeared  a motion  for  the  letters  from  and  to  Vernon ; after  this 
another  for  the  Instructions  to  Haddock,  who,  having  been  sent 
with  a large  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  had,  it  was  alleged, 
remained  shamefully  inactive.  In  vain  did  Newcastle  urge  that 
Haddock  had  guarded  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  blockaded  Cadiz, 
and  protected  the  British  trade;  such  considerations  it  was  answer- 
ed were  but  mean  and  mercantile.  “My  Lords,”  began  Bathurst, 
with  his  usual  caustic  wit,  “ the  two  noble  young  Lords  who 
“ opened  this  debaie”  (Sandwich  and  Halifax)  “spoke  with  such 
“ dignity,  such  strength  of  argument,  and  such  propriety  of 
“ expression,  that  1 began  to  imagine  myself  in  an  old  Roman  or 
“ Lacedaemonian  Senate,  and  therefore  1 must  return  thanks  to 
“ the  Noble  Duke  who  spoke  last,  for  he  has  brought  me  back  to 
“ a British  House  of  Peers  (1) ! ” 

These  motions,  and  another  strangely  inconsistent  with  them, 
against  an.y  augmentation  of  the  army,  were,  indeed,  rejected  by 
the  Ministerial  majority,  but  served,  as  was  intended,  to  agitate 
and  inflame  the  public  mind,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  main 
attack,  designed  in  both  Houses  to  be  aimed  personally  and  directly 
against  the  Prime  Minister.  The  cry  of  “ Dow/i  with  Walpole!” 
was  almost  the  only  one  on  which  the. Tories  and  Whigs  in  Oppo- 
sition could  heartily  join,  especially  since  the  death  of  Wyndham, 
which  had  greatly  loosened  the  bonds  of  their  alliance.  All  of 
them  concurred  in  haired  of  the  Minister;  but  few,  as  to  the  men 
or  the  measures  that  should  follow  his  dismissal.  That  cry  was 
also  well  adapted  for  effect  upon  the  people,  who,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, are  far  more  easily  excited  by  personal  than  by  political 
questions,  although  they  have  never  any  interest  in  the  first,  and 
are  often  deeply  concerned  in  the  latter.  On  that  cry,  therefore, 
did  Argylc  and  the  other  Whigs  in  Opposition  determine  to  con- 
centrate their  whole  strength ; but  it  appears  that,  satisfied  with 
having  found  a subject  well  adapted  for  concert,  they  neglected  to 
secure  that  concert  by  previous  communications  with  their  Tory 
friends,  and  reckoned  on  probabilities  instead  of  obtaining  promises. 

Thus  resolved  upon,  the  great  attack  was  fixed 
in  both  Houses  for  the  same  day,  the  13th  of 
February ; to  be  brought  forward  in  the  Peers  by  Lord  Carteret, 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sandys.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand w hy  so  important  a motion  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  a member  hitherto  of  no  great  note  in  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
tion (2),  unless  either  Mr.  Sandys  had  the  merit  of  first  suggesting 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xl.  p.  787.  Lord  Sandwich  much  contempt  by  hlionemlea.  Sir  Charle*  Han- 
aflerwards  filled  many  blah  office*  In  the  Stale,  bory  William*  satirically  lameut*  that  be  could 
bat  vii  never  again  compared  to  a Roman  not  spell  (Sir  C.  H.  Williams’  Work*,  »ol.  I.  p.  1*1 . 
Senator.  ed  182*);  and  Horace  Walpole  call*  him.  in  111*, 

(*)  The  abilities  of  Sandys  arc  spoke u of  with  •*  the  outcast  of  a former  wily  adminitiraUoB. 
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it,  or  that  the  principal  leaders  wished  to  reserve  themselves 
for  reply.  Two  days  previously,  Sandys,  crossing  over  the  floor 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  accosted  the  Minister,  saying  that  ho 
thought  himself  bound  in  common  courtesy  to  inform  him  that 
he  intended  to  bring  an  accusation  of  several  articles  against  him  ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  rising  in  his  place,  he  gave  public  notice  that 
he  should  on  the  ensuing  Friday  open  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance, w hich  personally  concerned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Etchequer, 
who  he  therefore  hoped  would  be  present.  Walpole  received  the 
intimation  with  great  composure  and  dignity;  he  rose  to  thank  his 
opponent  for  his  notice ; said  that  he  desired  no  favour,  but  only 
fair  play,  and  would  not  fail  to  attend  the  accusation  as  not  con- 
scious of  any  crime,  and  he  concluded  with  an  appropriate  line 
from  his  favourite  Horace  (1). 

On  the  appointed  day  the  public  expectation  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch;  the  gallery  was  thronged  with  eager  spectators;  several 
members  had  secured  their  seats  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  one 
time  there  were  nearly  500  in  the  House.  The  debate  began  at 
one  o’clock.  The  speech  of  Sandys,  probably  concerted  with  the 
principal  Opposition  leaders,  was  elaborate  and  able.  Having  first 
lamented  the  dreadful  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  urged  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  them,  he  declared  that  he  should  divide 
his  accusation  into  three  branches, — foreign  negotiations,  domestic 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  As  to  the  former,  he 
inveighed,  especially,  against  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  Act  of 
the  Pardo,  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  by  France,  and  the  Spanish 
Convention.  With  respect  to  affairs  at  home,  he  charged  Sir  Robert 
with  fraudulent  views  in  adjusting  the  South  Sea  Scheme;  he 
computed  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1727,  and  asserted 
that  the  national  debt  was  not  diminished,  although  the  Sinking 
Fund  had,  since  that  period,  produced  no  less  than  15,000,000/. 
— “all  spent  in  Spi (head  expeditions  and  Hyde  Park  reviews!” 
He  next  enumerated  many  instances  of  unconstitutional  conduct. 
A larger  standing  army  than  was  necessary — squadrons  fitted  out 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  never  employed  against  an  enemy — 
all  methods  to  secure  the  Constitution  against  corruption  rejected 
— many  penal  laws  passed  of  an  arbitrary  tendency — votes  of  credit 
frequent — expenses  of  the  Civil  List  increased — the  abolition  of 
burthensome  taxes  opposed  merely  because  their  collection  re- 


(Hcmolrj.  to!,  t p.  m.)  Ho  bad  boon  M p.  for 
Worcester  ever  since  1717. 

(I)  A remarkable  Incident  then  occurred  between 
Walpole  and  Pulteney.  According:  to  the  custom 
of  that  period,  those  leaders  of  adverse  parties 
used  to  sit  together  on  the  Treasury  Bench  as 
Privy  Councillors.  Walpole  bad  quoted 

“ Nil  consrire  alfcl,  nutli  pallescere  eolpA." 

When  he  sal  down  Pulteney  drily  observed  to 
him  that  It  was  false  Latin ; Sir  Robert  betted  him 
a guinea  it  was  not ; and  they  agreed  to  refer 


the  dispute  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Hardlnge,  clerk  of  thu 
House,  who  was  known  as  an  exceHcnt  scholar. 
Hard  Inge  decided  for  Pulteney,  the  right  word 
being  nullA  Instead  of  nulli.  The  g.iinea  was 
immediately  tossed  to  Pulteney.  who  > aught  it, 
and  held  It  up  to  the  Hon.te,  exclaim  in;'.  ' It  is  the 
“ only  public  m ,y  I have  received  for  many 
“ years,  and  It  shall  be  the  last*  **— Tills  anecdote, 
with  a few  slight  variations,  is  recorded  la  nearly 
all  the  histories  of  that  time.  Mr.  Mcbolo.*  llard- 
Inge  was  the  grandfather  of  my  gallant  and  di- 
stinguished friend  Sir  Henry. 
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quired  a great  number  of  placemen — officers  dismissed  for  voting 
against  the  Excise  Scheme,  one  of  the  weakest  yet  most  violent 
projects  ever  set  on  foot  by  any  Minister.  Entering  next  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  Sandys  complained  that  no  sufficient  rein- 
forcements had  been  sent  to  Vernon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
Haddock  in  the  Mediterranean  had  been  almost  equally  neglected. 
“ Things  being  thus,”  said  he,  “I  shall  now  name  the  author  of 
“ all  these  public  calamities.  I believe  no  one  can  mistake  the 
“ person  to  whom  I allude;  every  one  must  be  convinced  that  I 

“ mean  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite If  it 

“ should  be  asked  why  I impute  all  these  evils  to  one  person,  I 
“ reply,  because  that  one  person  has  grasped  in  his  own  hands 
“ every  branch  of  government ; that  one  person  has  attained  the 
“ sole  direction  of  affairs,  monopolized  alt  the  favours  of  the 
“ Crown,  compassed  the  disposal  of  all  places,  pensions,  titles, 
“ ribands,  as  wellasall  preferments,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesias- 
“ tical ; that  one  person  has  made  a blind  submission  to  his  will, 
“ both  in  Elections  and  Parliament,  the  only  terms  of  present 

“ favour  and  future  expectation I therefore  move,  That  an 

“ humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
‘ ‘ graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
“ Walpole  from  His  Majesty’s  presence  and  counsels  for  ever." 

Lord  Limerick  having  seconded  this  motion,  it  was  next  sug- 
gested that  Sir  Robert  should  be  directed  to  retire  from  the  House 
during  the  debate — a course  supported  by  several  ancient  prece- 
dents, where  specific  charges  or  points  of  evidence  were  in  ques- 
tion, but  in  this  case  most  unjust,  as  enabling  any  enemies  to  heap 
vague  imputations  upon  the  Minister,  without  allowing  him  any 
opportunity  for  explanation  or  reply.  The  mover  of  this  last  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  was  a gentleman  of  immense  pro- 
perty and  consequent  weight  amongst  his  contemporaries,  but 
only  known  or  deserving  to  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  husband 
of  the  British  S6vign6.  He  appears  to  have  combined  very  mo- 
derate talents  with  most  overweening  vanity.  From  several  of 
Lady  Mary’s  letters  to  him  |we  may  gather  that  no  flatteries  were 
too  gross  for  his  taste.  Thus,  “ I never  knew  any  man  capable  of 
“ such  a strength  of  resolution  as  yourself.” — “I  have  always  told 
“ you  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  the  first  figure  in  the  House  of 
“Commons.” — “You  have  a stronger  judgment  than  any  (1)!” 
No  man  of  real  sense  would  have  endured  such  fulsome  praisesof  it. 

The  motion  of  Wortley  Montagu  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ; 
but,  so  general  seemed  the  feeling  in  the  House  of  its  unfairness. 


(I)  To  Mr.  Wortley,  January  IS.  1741,  Juno  t. 
1740.  and  March  S8.  1744.  It  Is  asserted  that 
there  still  exist*  In  MS.  a speech  of  this  “ first 
figure  In  the  House  of  Commons,”  which  he  in- 
tended to  read  from  his  hat ; it  has  certain  no- 
table him*  for  the  delivery  carefully  arrangtd 


along  the  marg In/iucb'as  **  here  pause  for  a minute” 
“ — “lookj round ‘•slow*’’— “ loud”—*  cough.” 
1 hope  his  hearers  never  applied  the  latter  hint  to 
themselves;  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ilvl. 
p.  410. 
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and  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  precedents,  that  the  proposal  was 
withdrawn,  and  it  was  agreed  that  W alpole  should  be  permitted  to 
hear  every  accusation  and  to  speak  the  last.  The  debate  then 
reverting  to  the  main  question  was  long  and  acrimonious.  The 
Minister  was  defended  by  Pelham  and  Stephen  Fox,  perhaps  with 
more  zeal  than  talent : the  ablest  speeches  against  him  were  Pitt’s 
and  Pulleney’s.  Edward  Harley,  brother  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,  and  who  a few  months  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  gave  a rare  and  most  praise- 
worthy example  of  moderation.  “1  do  not,”  said  he,  “stand  up 
“ at  this  time  of  night  either  to  accuse  or  Hatter  any  man.  Since 
“ I have  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  Parliament,  I have  opposed  the 
“ measures  of  administration  because  I thought  them  wrong,  and 
“ as  long  as  they  are  I shall  continue  to  give  as  constant  an  oppo- 
“ sition  to  them.  The  state  of  the  nation  by  the  conduct  of  our 
“ Ministers  is  deplorable;  a war  is  deslroying  us  abroad,  and 
“ poverty  and  corruption  arc  devouring  us  at  home.  But  what- 
“ ever  I may  think  of  men,  God  forbid  that  my  private  opinion 
“ should  be  the  only  rule  of  my  judgment!  I should  desire  to 

“ have  an  exterior  conviction  from  facts  and  evidences A 

“ Noble  Lord  to  whom  1 had  the  honour  to  be  related  has  been  often 
“ mentioned  in  this  debate.  He  was  impeached  and  imprisoned  ; 
“ by  that  imprisonment  his  years  were  shortened  ; and  the  prose- 
■“  cution  was  carried  on  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
“ is  now  the  subjectof  your  question,  though  he  knew  at  that  very 
“ time  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it.  1 am  now,  Sir, 
“ glad  of  this  opportunity  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  do  that 
“ Right  Honourable  Gentleman  and  his  family  that  justice  which 
“ he  denied  to  mine.” — So  saying  he  left  the  house,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  kinsman  Mr.  Robert  Harley. 

As  remarkable,  though  on  very  different  grounds,  was  the 
conduct  of  Shippen.  He  observed  that  he  looked  upon  this  motion 
as  only  a scheme  for  turning  out  one  Minister  and  bringing  in 
another ; that  it  w as  quite  indifferent  tohim  who  was  in  or  who  was 
out;  and  that  therefore  he  would  give  himself  no  concern  in  the 
question.  With  these  words  he  withdrew,  and  was  followed  by 
thirty-four  of  his  friends.  Nay,  Lord  Cornburv  even  went  further; 
and,  declaring  that  no  man  whose  ardour  for  vengeance  had  not 
extinguished  every  other  motive  of  action  could  resolve  to  sanction 
a method  of  prosecution  by  w hich  the  good  and  bad  arc  equally 
endangered,  announced  that  he  should  vote  against  the  motion. 
The  course  of  these  Jacobite  Members  excited  much  surprise,  and 
called  forth  many  conjectures.  So  far  as  Shippen  himself  is 
concerned,  it  is  explained  by  a fact  which  one  of  his  relatives  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Coxe.  Some  time  before,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
having  discovered  a correspondence  which  one  of  Shippen’s  party 
carried  on  with  the  Pretender,  Shippen  called  on  IhcMinister,  and 
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entreated  him  to  save  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  readily  complied,  and 
then  said  : “ Mr.  Shippen,  I cannot  desire  you  to  vote  with  the 
“ administration,  for  with  your  principles  I have  no  right  to 
“ expect  it.  But  1 only  require,  whenever  any  question  is  brought 
“ forward  in  the  House  affecting  me  personally,  that  you  will  recol- 
“ lcct  the  favour  I have  now  granted  you  (1).  ” It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  this  engagement  could  bind  any  one  but 
Shippen  himself.  But  a letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  in  the  Stuart 
collection,  and  referring  to  this  very  subject,  shows  that  the  hopes 
inspired  by  Walpole’s  message  to  the  Pretender  were  not  yet 
wholly  dissipated  (2).  It  proves  also  that  the  motion  of  Sandys 
had  been  hastily  brought  forward  without  due  and  sufficient  com- 
munication to  the  Jacobite  Members,  and  that  at  the  last  moment 
they  felt  displeased,  and  determined  to  show  their  displeasure,  at 
this  arrogant  neglect. 

When  Pulteney  had  sat  down  Sir  Robert  rose,  and  delivered  a 
speech  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  his  former  efforts-  Some  of 
the  charges  against  him,  such  as  the  despoticdismissal  of  officers,  did 
not  in  my  opinion  admit  of  any  satisfactory  answer ; but  on  many 
points  his  defence  was  conclusive,  and  on  all  most  able.  He 
observed  that  the  parties  combined  against  him  might  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  Tories,  the  dissatisfied  Whigs,  calling  them- 
selves Patriots,  and  the  Boys — the  latter  phrase  denoting  how 
generally  the  young  men  of  promise  who  entered  Parliament  had 
joined  the  Opposition  banner,  and  thus  afforded,  perhaps,  the  surest 
of  all  omens  of  a Minister's  fall.  “ The  Tories,  ” said  Sir  Robert, 
“ I can  easily  forgive;  they  have  unwillingly  come  into  the  mea- 
“ sure,  and  they  do  me  honour  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  remove 

“ me  as  their  only  obstacle Gentlemen  have  talked  a 

“ great  deal  of  patriotism — a venerable  word  when  duly  prac- 
“ Used;  but  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  much 
“ hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  disgrace  : the 
“ very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prosti- 
“ luted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  A patriot.  Sir ! why  patriots 
“ spring  up  like  mushrooms ! I could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the 
“ four-and-twenty  hours — I have  raised  many  of  them  in  one 
“ night.  Itisbut  refusing  to  gratify  an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent 
“ demand,  and  up  starts  a patriot.  I have  never  been  afraid  of 

“ making  patriots,  bull  disdain  and  despise  all  their  efforts 

“ I am  called  repeatedly  and  insidiously  prime  and  sole  minister. 
“ Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I am  prime 
“ and  sole  minister  in  this  country  ; am  1 therefore  prime  and  sole 
“ minister  of  all  Europe?  am  I answerable  for  the  conduct  of  other 
“ countries  as  well  as  for  that  of  my  own?  Many  words  are  not 

(1)  Memoirs  of  Walpole  vol.  i.  p.  Vfl.  (JJ  Mr.  Cactp  to  the  Pretender  (Rewind  April 

17, 1741).  See  Appendix. 
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“ wanting  to  show  that  the  particular  views  of  each  Court  occa- 
“ sioned  the  dangers  which  affected  the  public  tranquillity ; yet 
“ the  whole  is  charged  to  ray  account.  Nor  is  this  sufficient; 
“ w hatever  w as  the  conduct  of  England,  I am  equally  arraigned. 
“ If  we  maintained  ourselves  in  peace,  and  took  no  share  in  foreign 
“ transactions,  we  are  reproached  for  tameness  and  pusillanimity. 
“ If,  on  the  contrary,  we  interfered  in  the  disputes,  w e are  called 
“ Don  Quixotes,  and  dupes  to  all  the  world.  If  we  contracted 
“ guarantees,  it  was  asked,  why  is  the  nation  wantonly  bur- 
“ thened  ? If  guarantees  were  declined,  we  were  reproached  with 
“ having  no  allies.  ” 

Sir  Robert  next  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Treaty  of  Hanover, 
and  the  whole  series  of  his  foreign  policy.  In  his  financial  admi- 
nistration, he  contended  that  within  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  no  less  than  8,000,000/.  of  the  Debt  had  been  discharged  by 
the  application  of  the  Siuking  Fund,  and  7,000,000/.  more  taken 
from  that  fund  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists  through 
the  diminution  of  the  Land  Tax.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  w ar,  ‘ ‘ as 
“ lam  neither  Admiral  nor  General,  ” said  hc,“  as  I have  nothing 
“ to  do  either  with  our  Navy  or  Army,  I am  sure  I am  not  answer- 
“ able  for  the  prosecution  of  it.  But  were  I to  answer  for  every 
“ thing,  no  fault  could,  I think,  be  found.  It  has  from  the 
“ beginning  been  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour,  and  as  greatcare 
“ of  our  trade,  as  was  consistent  with  our  safety  at  home,  or  with 
“ our  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  if  our 
“ attacks  upon  the  enemy  were  too  long  delayed,  or  if  they  have 
“ not  been  so  vigorous  or  so  frequent  as  they  ought  to  have 
“ been,  those  only  are  to  blame  who  have  for  many  years  been 

“ haranguing  against  standing  armies In  conclusion,  what 

“ have  been  the  effects  of  this  corruption,  ambition,  and  avarice 
“ with  which  I am  so  abundantly  charged?  Have  I ever  been 
“ suspected  of  being  corrupted?  A strange  phenomenon,  a cor- 
rupter himself  not  corrupt ! Is  ambition  imputed  to  me?  Why 
“ then  do  I still  continue  a Commoner?  I,  who  refused  a White 
“ Staff  and  a Peerage ! — I had,  indeed,  like  to  have  forgotten  the 
“little  ornament  about  my  shoulders,  which  gentlemen  have  so 
“ repeatedly  mentioned  in  terms  of  sarcastic  obloquy.  But  surely, 
“ though  this  may  be  regarded  w ith  envy  or  indignation  in  anotlicr 
“ place,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  raise  any  resentment  in  this 
“ House,  where  many  must  be  pleased  to  see  those  honours  which 

“ their  ancestors  have  worn  restored  again  to  the  Commons 

“ I must  think  that  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  to  remove  one  of  his 
“ servants,  without  so  much  asalleging  any  particular  crime  against 
“ him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments  that  was  ever  made 
“ upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ; and,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
“ of  my  master,  without  any  regard  for  my  own,  1 hope  all  those 
“ that  have  a due  respect  for  our  Constitution,  and  for  the  rights 
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“ and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  without  which  our  Constitution 
“ cannot  be  preserved,  will  be  against  this  motion." 

This  speech,  which  was  not  concluded  till  nearly  four  in  the 
morning,  produced  a strong  effect,  and  was  followed  by  a triumphant 
division;  the  numbers  being,  for  the  motion  106,  against  it  290, 
an  unusually  large  majority,  mainly  resulting,  however,  from  the 
secession  of  the  Tories.  In  the  Upper  House,  that  evening,  Lord 
Carteret  was  powerfully  supported  by  Argyle  and  Rathurst,  but 
opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord 
Hervey,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  108  votes  against  59. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  but  did  not  vote ; and  it  was 
observed  that  Lord  Wilmington,  though  holding  office  under  the 
Government,  likewise  remained  neutral.  A strong  protest,  which 
had  been  prepared,  as  is  said,  by  Bolingbroke  (1),  was  signed  by 
31  peers. 

The  remark  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  in  a conversation  w ilh  Sandys, 
was,  that  they  might,  perhaps,  get  the  belter  of  him,  but  he  was 
sure  no  other  Minister  would  ever  be  able  to  stand  so  long  as  he 
had  done — twenty  years  (2).  The  first  effect  of  these  motions 
seemed  to  be  the  securing  of  Walpole  in  power.  His  levee  the 
next  morning  was  the  fullest  ever  known  (3);  congratulations 
poured  in  from  all  sides;  while  his  opponents,  baffled  and  con- 
founded, were  imputing  to  each  other  the  blame  of  their  failure. 
But  in  its  ulterior  consequences  the  motion  of  Sandys  served  in  the 
ensuing  general  election  to  point  and  concentrate  every  attack  upon 
the  Minister,  as  the  one  great  grievance  of  the  slate  ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  his  success  on  this  occasion  threw 
him  off  his  guard,  and  by  increasing  his  confidence  slackened  his 
exertions  (4). 

An  occurrence  of  this  Session,  still  more  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  the  Subsidy  granted  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  where 
there  had  arisen  a new  conjuncture  of  affairs,  portentous  and 
eventful  to  the  other  European  slates.  The  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  had  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1740.  His  daughter  Maria 
Theresa,  the  heiress  of  his  dominions  w ith  the  title  of  Queen  of 
Hungary,  was  but  twenty -three  years  of  age,  without  experience 
or  knowledge  of  business ; and  her  husband  Francis,  the  titular 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  deserved 
the  praise  of  amiable  qualities  rather  than  of  commanding  talents. 
Her  ministers  were  timorous,  irresolute,  and  useless : “ 1 saw 
“ them  in  despair,”  writes  Mr.  Robinson,  the  British  envoy,  “but 
“ that  very  despair  was  not  capable  of  rendering  them  bravely 
“ desperate  (5).”  The  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  army  dis- 

(!)  Cbarlea  Yorke  lo  Philip  York*.  Coxa's  W*l-  (3)  Mr.  T.  Cart©  lo  the  Pretender.  Letter  re- 
pole, toI.  ill.  p.  565.  reived  April  17.  1741. 

(4)  Titulars  Hint.  Yol.  Till.  p.  491. 

(?1  Opinions  of  the  I>uchw»  of  Marlborough,  (3)  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Harrington,  October 
p.  l<*.  The  date  of  1739  b clearly  erroneous.  SS.  J7to.  Coxe  a Uou*e  of  Austria. 
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persed,  and  no  general  risen  to  replace  Eugene.  The  succession  of 
Maria  Theresa  was,  indeed,  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  her  sub- 
jects, and  seemed  to  be  secured  amongst  foreign  powers  by  their 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; but  it  soon  appeared  that 
such  guarantees  are  mere  worthless  parchments  where  there  is 
strong  temptation  to  break  and  only  a feeble  army  to  support  them. 
The  principal  claimant  to  the  succession  was  the  Elector  of  Hava- 
na, who  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the 
First  devised  the  Austrian  stales  to  his  daughter,  from  whom  the 
Elector  descended,  on  failure  of  male  lineage.  It  appeared  that  the 
original  will  in  the  archives  at  Vienna  referred  to  the  failure,  not 
of  the  male  but  of  the  legitimate  issue  of  his  sons ; but  this  docu- 
ment, though  ostentatiously  displayed  to  all  the  ministers  of  state 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  was  very  far  from  inducing  the  Elector 
to  desist  from  his  pretensions  (1). 

As  to  the  Great  Powers — the  Court  of  France,  the  old  ally  of  the 
Bavarian  family,  and  mindful  of  its  injuries  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  was  eager  to  exalt  the  first  by  the  depression  of  the  latter. 
The  Bourbons  in  Spain  followed  the  direction  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France.  The  King  of  Poland  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  were 
more  friendly  in  their  expressions  than  in  their  designs.  An  op- 
posite spirit  pervaded  England  and  Holland,  where  motives  of 
honour  and  of  policy  combined  to  support  the  rights  of  Maria  The- 
resa. In  Germany  itself  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Bavarian’s 
brother,  warmly  espoused  his  cause  ; and  “ the  remaining  Elec- 
“ tors,”  says  Chesterfield,  “ like  electors  with  us,  thought  it  a 
“ proper  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  their  votes, — and  all 
“ at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  and  abandoned  House  of  Aus- 
“ tria  (2) ! ” 

The  first  blow,  however,  came  from  Prussia,  where  the  King 
Frederick  William  had  died  a few  months  b fore,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Frederick  the  Second ; a Prince  surnamed  the 
Great  by  poets,  and  who  would  have  deserved  that  title  belter  had 
he  not  been  one  of  them  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  same  spirit  could  sometimes  soar  to  the  most  lofty  achievements 
— sometimes  creep  in  the  most  wretched  rhymes;  and  when  we 
painfully  toil  through  page  after  page,  and  volume  after  volume, 
of  intolerable  dullness,  here  and  there  enlivened  by  blasphemy, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  really  proceeded  from  the  first 
warrior  and  statesman  of  his  age.  Voltaire,  who  knew  him  w ell, 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  Cksar-cotin  (3).  Nor  was  there  a less 
striking  contrast  between  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  of  his  head. 
Vain,  selfish,  and  ungrateful,  destitute  of  truth  and  honour,  he 


(I)  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Harrington,  October  satire,  was  al«u  the  original  of  Moltere's  Triasotm 
26.  and  November  7. 17W.  in  Let  Femmes  Sa  van  let.  Tbe  name  was  at 

(f)  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces.  first  Tri-cotin , but  afterwards  altered,  the  allu- 

H)  Abbe  Cotin,  the  constant  butt  of  Bolleau  s slon  being  thought  too  plain. 
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valued  his  companions,  not  from  former  kindness,  bat  only  for  fu- 
ture use  (1).  But  turn  we  to  his  talents,  and  we  lind  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  war,  formed  by  his  own  genius  and  acquired 
from  no  master;  we  find  a prompt,  sagacious,  and  unbending 
administration  of  affairs ; an  activity  and  application  seldom  yielding 
to  sickness  and  never  relaxed  by  pleasure,  and  seeking  no  re- 
pose except  by  variety  of  occupation ; a high  and  overruling  am- 
bition, capable  of  the  greatest  exploits  or  of  the  most  abject 
baseness,  as  cither  tended  to  its  object,  but  never  losing  sight  of 
that  object ; pursuing  it  with  dauntless  courage  and  an  eagle  eye, 
sometimes  in  the  heavens  and  sometimes  through  the  mire,  and 
never  tolerating  either  in  himself  or  in  others  one  moment  of 
languor  or  one  touch  of  pity ! 

This  aspiring  Prince  had  found  on  his  accession  an  immense  trea- 
sure and  an  excellent  army ; he  panted  for  an  opportunity  of 
employing  both,  and  availed  himself  of  the  Emperor’s  death  to 
revive  some  obsolete  claims  to  certain  duchies  and  lordships  in  Si- 
lesia. While  others  negotiated,  he  acted.  He  quietly  collected  his 
troops,  all  the  while  continuing  his  professions  of  amity  to  the  Court 
of  V ienna ; and,  when  his  preparations  were  complete,  secretly 
quitting  Berlin  at  the  close  of  a masked  ball,  on  the  *23d  of  Decem- 
ber he  entered  Silesia,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  had 
not  strengthened  himself  by  any  engagements  with  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  but  he  relied  on  its  ancient  animosity  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  perceived  that  he  might  sign  an  alliance  whenever 
he  gained  a victory.  As  he  set  off,  he  said  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  marquis  de  Beauvau  : “I  am  going,  1 believe,  to  play  your 
“ game;  and  if  I should  throw  doublets,  we  will  share  the 
“ stakes  (2).” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Frederick  made  an  overture  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  He  dispatched  Count  Goiter  as  his  agent  to 
\ ienna,  to  announce  his  intended  invasion,  and  to  propose  that  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  should  cede  to  him  the  province  of  Lower  Si- 
lesia, on  which  condition  he  would  undertake  to  change  sides,  and 
employ  his  troops  and  treasure  in  defending  Her  Majesty  against  all 
her  enemies  and  obtaining  for  the  Duke  her  husband  the  Imperial 
Crown.  But  the  high  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa  could  ill  brook  such 
submission.  She  declared  that  so  long  as  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  a 
man  in  Silesia  she  would  sooner  perish  than  enter  into  any  terms 
with  him,  and  Goiter  returned  in  disappointment  to  his  masler(3). 

Meanwhile  the  invasion  of  Silesia  was  easy  and  almost  unop- 

(I)  ThU  appeared  from  the  very  outset  of  his  “ ne  manqoapas  de  mercndreeebel  apophthegm* 
reign.  See  in  the  Appendix  a letter  from  Lord  “ dlgne  de  Denys  de  Syracuse.  4e  r&otM 
Desk ford  to  Marquis  Visconti,  December  «5.  1740.  “ do*  lor*  de  inelire  en  sdrel*  les  pelures  de  I'o- 
A similar  statement  is  made  by  Voltaire.  He  tells  " range  t ’*  ( Metnoires  de  Voltaire,  p.  8*4.  ed. 
os  that  when  at  Rerlin  some  persons  remonstrated  18W  ) 

with  the  King  for  favouring  him  so  highly.  (*;  Voltaire,  Slferle  de  Louis  XV.  eh.  6. 

••  * Lalssex  faire.'dlt  !o  Roi,  on  prevae  I'orange,  et  Cole's  House  of  Austria,  rol.  ill.  p.  283— 

H 4 on  la  Jette  qoand  on  a aval*  le  jus.’  La  M4tr1e  384 
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posed.  The  Queen’s  troops,  only  3000  in  number,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Moravia;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  suffered 
severely  under  the  Austrian  yoke,  hailed  Frederick  as  a champion 
of  their  faith.  Before  the  end  of  January  he  had  reduced  the  whole 
province  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Glogau,  Brieg,  and  Iseiss. 
Yet  still  he  affected  to  call  himself  a friend  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ’• — “My  heart  has  no  share  in  the 
“ mischief  which  my  hand  is  doing  to  your  Court  (1).”  Such  hypo- 
critical assurances  tended  only  to  inllame  the  resentment  of  Maria 
Theresa.  She  collected  an  army  of  about  24,000  men  in  Moravia, 
and  drew  Marshal  JN'cipperg  from  a prison  to  place  him  at  its 
head  (2).  According  to  her  orders  Neippcrg,  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, entered  Silesia,  and  pushed  forward  to  Neiss  and  Brieg, 
while  Frederick,  who  had  returned  for  a short  time  to  Berlin, 
hastened  back  to  meet  his  new  antagonist.  On  the  1 0th  of  April 
the  Prussians,  approaching  by  rapid  marches  and  favoured  by  a 
fall  of  snow,  surprised  iNeipperg  at  Molwitz,  a village  near  Brieg. 
The  battle,  however,  which  ensued,  seemed  at  first  to  declare 
against  them;  their  cavalry,  much  inferior  to  the  Austrian,  was 
entirely  routed ; the  King’s  baggage  was  taken ; and  the  King 
himself  was  borne  along  by  the  crowd  of  fugitives  to  Oppellcn, 
many  miles  from  the  field  of  action  (3).  But  the  bravery  and 
steadiness  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  under  Marshal  Schwerin,  re- 
trieved the  day:  they  not  only  arrested  the  progress  of  Wcipperg’s 
already  half  victorious  troops,  but  put  them  to  flight  w ith  the  loss 
of  3000  men  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  An  express  was  then 
dispatched  to  the  King  in  the  rear,  informing  him  that  the  battle 
which  he  had  long  since  despaired  of  w as  completely  won.  A 
strange  outset  of  a hero’s  career,  but  nobly  repaired  in  after  years. 

The  disaster  of  Molwitz  revealing  the  weakness  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  encouraged  new  claimants  to  its  spoils.  The  Kings 
of  Spain,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Poland  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  on 
different  grounds,  pretended  to  some  share  in  its  dominions.  On 
the  other  hand  a generous  spirit  was  rising  throughout  England  to 
support  the  injured  Queen,  and  the  Opposition  already  began  to 
clamour  against  the  tameness  of  the  Minister.  Thus  goaded,  Wal- 
pole brought  forward  an  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pledging  Parliament  to  maintain  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  .•  he  also 
proposed  a Subsidy  of  300,000/.  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
acknowledged  the  national  obligation  by  treaty  of  assisting  her  w ith 
a force  of  12,000  men.  These  motions  were  supported  by  Pullency 

(1)  Despatch  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Har-  trian  oat-post,  and  some  Hussars  sallied  oat 

rington,  February  n.  17*1.  against  the  king  s party  ; upon  which  Frederick 

(2)  Neipperg  had  been  disgraced  and  sent  to  the  ezclaimcd  to  Maupertuls,  the  French  mnlhe- 

castlo  of  Hallitz  in  1739,  for  signing  the  prellml-  nmtlclan,  and  some  other  attendants.  " Farewell, 
narles  of  a disadvantageous  peace  with  the  Turks.  iuy  friends,  I am  better  mounted  than  you  all  l* 
(Coze’s  House  of  Austria,  vol.  III.  p.  198.)  and  gaily  rode  off,  leaving  Maupcrtuis  and  some 

(S)  Frederick  s behaviour  In  this  flight  was  cha-  others  to  bo  taken  prisoners.  This  was  related  by 
racleristically  selfish.  On  arriving  at  Oppellen,  Maupertuls  himself  at  Vienna  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
lhe  place  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  an  Au*-  (Despatch  to  Lord  Harrington.  April  «>-  17*1.) 
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and  other  chiefs  of  the  “ patriots,”  but  did  not  pass  without  some 
severe  remarks  from  Shippen,  who  declared  that  the  measures 
were  intended  only  to  secure  the  King's  Electoral  dominions.  A 
similar  Address,  proposed  by  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  dis- 
played a still  wider  schism  in  the  Opposition  ranks ; Carteret  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  the  motion,  but  Chesterfield  and  Argyle  opposing  it 
as  too  Hanoverian  According  to  CheslerGeld,  “the  Prince  of  Wales 
“ behaved  sillily  upon  this  occasion,  making  Lords  North  and 
“ Darnlcy  vole  against  us  ; such  was  the  power  of  the  *atalk  so- 
“ com.  This  has  hurl  him  much  with  the  public  (1).”  Carteret 
on  his  part,  with  the  view  of  thwarting  Walpole’s  negotiations, 
took  care  to  assure  Count  Ostein,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  that 
the  Subsidy  did  not  proceed  from  the  good  disposition  of  the  Mi- 
nister, but  had  been  extorted  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Parliament 
and  people  (2). 

The  great  object  of  Walpole's  negotiations  at  this  time  was  to 
break  the  confederacy  against  Maria  Theresa,  by  detaching  the 
King  of  Prussia  from  it,  nay,  even  converting  him  into  an  ally. 
It  was  found,  however,  far  from  easy  to  mediate  between  a vic- 
torious invader  and  a haughty  and  offended  Queen.  When  Lord 
Hyndford  the  English  Ambassador  urged  Frederick  to  moderate  his 
pretensions,  and  represented  how  beautiful  a tiling  is  magnanimity, 
he  was  impatiently  interrupted  : — “Do  not  talk  to  me,  my  Lord, 
“ of  magnanimity  ! a Prince  ought  first  to  consult  his  own  interests. 
“ I am  not  averse  to  a peace,  but  I expect  to  have,  four  Duchies, 
“ and  1 w ill  have  them  (3).”  Mr.  Robinson  at  Vienna  had  full  as 
many  obstacles  to  combat.  Scarce  any  concession  could  be  wrung 
from  Maria  Theresa  , she  resolutely  refused  every  part  of  Silesia, 
but  at  length  proposed  the  Duchy  of  Limburg  and  other  lands  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Even  to  these  inadequate  terms  she  was  brought 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  while  empowering  Mr.  Robinson  to 
make  the  offer  to  Frederick,  passionately  exclaimed,  “ I hope  he 
may  reject  it ! ” That  wish  was  soon  accomplished.  On  arri\  ing 
at  the  Prussian  head-quarters  the  British  Minister  immediately 
opened  his  commission  to  the  King,  but  was  encountered  by  a 
burst  of  indignation.  “ Still  beggarly  offers  ! ” cried  Frederick. 
“ Since  you  have  nothing  to  propose  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  all  nc- 
“ gotiations  are  useless.  My  ancestors,”  added  he,  w ith  theatrical 
gestures,  “would  rise*  out  of  their  tombs  to  reproach  me  should 
*‘  1 abandon  my  just  rights.”  So  saying  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
rushed  behind  the  inner  curtain  of  his  tent  (4). 

Thus  then  the  war  continued,  fraught  with  dangers  and  apparent 

(1)  Lord  Chestcrlicld  to  Lord  MarrbmoDt,  April  (4)  The  details  of  this  curious  Interview  are 
S4.  I7*t.  Man  hmunt  Papers,  tol.  ii.  related  by  Mr.  Robloson  In  his  despatch  to  Lord 

(1)  See  the  Life  of  Lord  Walpole,  of  Wolterton,  Harrington.  August.  9.  1741.  A second  Journey  of 
p.  in.  Robinson,  with  larger  offers,  proved  equally 

(3)  Despatch  of  Lord  Hyndford  to  Lord  Har-  fruitless, 
rlogiop,  lireslau.  June  is.  mi. 
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ruin  to  the  Austrian  Heiress.  At  the  Court  of  France  the  pacific 
influence  of  Floury  was  overborne  by  the  Marshal  de  Bclleisle,  as- 
sisted by  a female  cabal ; and  Fleury,  when  driven  to  choose  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  of  his  power  and  of  his  principles,  still  at  the 
a^e  of  eighty-seven  clung  with  dying  grasp  to  the  former.  He 
unworthily  consented  to  preside  over  councils  which  he  had  Ion- 
gainsaid  and  still  disapproved.  Bclleisle  was  despatched  to  Breslau 
and  to  Dresden  to  concert  the  terms  of  alliance ; with  Munich  they 
were  already  formed.  The  projects  of  Jacobite  risings  and  French 
assistance  were  postponed  at  Versailles,  the  more  readily,  perhaps 
since  the  failure  at  Cartbagena  had  diminished  the  fear  of  British 
aggrandizement ; and  the  troops  were  collected  in  two  great  armies 
for  the  invasion  of  Germany.  The  first  army  under  Marshal 
Maillebois  passed  the  Meuse  and  Rhine  and  advanced  towards  Ha 
nover,  where  King  George  was  then  residing,  having  gone  abroad 
in  the  spring  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Walpole  and 
leaving  that  Minister  to  struggle,  as  he  best  might,  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  General  Election.  His  Majesty  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  employed  in  as- 
sembling troops  for  the  support  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  when 
the  approach  of  the  French  chilled  his  ardour  and  arrested  his 
arms.  ^Trembling  for  what  was  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  his 
Electoral  dominions,  he  concluded  one  year’s  ueutraljlv  for  Han- 
over, stipulating  that  during  that  period  it  should  yield  no  assistance 
to  Maria  Theresa,  and  that  at  the  ensuing  Election  of  Emperor 
its  vote  should  not  be  given  in  favour  of  her  husband  This 
treaty,  signed  on  the  ICth  of  September,  was  reprobated,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  as  a pusillanimous  and  selfish  measure  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  excited  most  displeasure  in  Austria 
or  in  England.) 

The  second  French  army,  35,000 slrong,  and  beaded  by  Marshals 
de  Bclleisle  and  de  Broglie,  pouring  into  Bavaria,  joined  the  Elec- 
tors forces,  and  reduced  the  important  city  of  Lintz.  There  the 
Elector  was  inaugurated  Duke  of  Austria,  and  declared  war  against 
Maria  Theresa  by  the  name  of  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  ” A1 
ready  had  his  outposts  pushed  within  three  leagues  of  A ienna,  al- 
ready was  a summons  sent  to  Count  Khcvenhiiller,  Governor  of 
that  capital,  already  did  its  inhabitants  hastily  prepare,  some  for 
flight,  others  for  resistance  ; and  while  a suburb  which  had  grown 
up  beneath  the  fortifications  was  destroyed,  the  Danube  was  co- 
vered with  barges  conveying  away  the  most  precious  effects.  The 
Queen  herself,  then  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  induced  to  depart 
w ith  her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine to  defend  her  capital  and  maintain  her  cause. 

Amidst  this  long  train  of  disasters  no  resource  seemed  left  to  the 
unfortunate  Princess,  but  a people  w hose  lofty  spirit  accorded  w ith 
her  own.  For  years,  nay  for  centuries,  had  the  Hungarians 

H.  7 
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groaned  or  rebelled  beneath  the  despotism  of  her  imperial  ancestry. 
While  they  formed  the  outpost  of  Christendom  upon  their  frontier, 
they  were  no  less  the  martyrs  of  tyranny  at  home  : almost  equally 
assailed  from  Constantinople  and  from  Vienna,  they  had  to  defend 
their  religion  with  one  hand  and  their  privileges  with  theother . The 
flower  of  their  chivalry  was  again  and  again  mowed  down  in  battle 
by  the  Turks  or  immured  in  dungeons  by  the  Austrians,  yet  always 
started  up  afresh  with  renewed  valour  and  unconquerable  love  of 
liberty.  Never,  perhaps,  had  any  nation  undergone  more  grievous 
calamities  or  displayed  more  lieroic  courage.  “ In  going  through 
* * Hungary , ’'says  an  English  traveller,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  “ nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  see  such  a noble 
“ spot  of  earth  almost  uninhabited  (1)  j ” and  even  at  the  present 
day,  after  a long  period  of  quiet  and  good  government,  the  scanty 
and  squalid  population,  the  dismal  towns,  and  the  uncultivated 
fields,  still  bear  impressed  upon  them  the  stamp  of  former  misery, 
and  show  how  unavailing  are  the  most  lavish  gifts  of  Providence 
where  the  greatest  of  all — Peace  and  Freedom — were  denied. 

It  was  to  this  noble  nation,  resolute  against  the  strong  oppressor, 
but  generous  to  the  feeble  and  the  suppliant,  that  now,  at  her 
utmost  need,  the  Austrian  Queen  appealed.  She  had  already, 
when  crowned  at  Presburg  in  tl»e  June  preceding,  gratified  them 
by  reviving  and  taking  the  oath  of  their  King  Andrew  the  Second 
(it  had  been  abolished  by  her  grandfather)  in  confirmation  of  their 
privileges,  and  by  fulfilling  the  stately  ceremonies  which  their 
forms  prescribed.  Placing  on  her  head  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  borne  by  a spirited  charger,  she  rode  op  the  ancient  barrow 
called  the  Royal  Mount,  and  from  thence,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished custom,  waved  a drawn  sword  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points,  as  though  defying  the  universe  to  war.  So  fair  and  grace- 
ful was  her  aspect,  that,  as  an  eye-witness  exclaimed,  she  did  not 
require  her  weapon  to  conquer  all  who  saw  her  (2).  Yet  lovely 
as  she  seemed  in  her  Royal  Grown,  her  fascination  augmented 
after  she  had  laid  it  aside,  when  her  beautiful  hair,  no  longer 
confined  by  it,  flowed  freely  in  long  ringlets  on  her  shoulders, 
while  the  excitement  of  the  previous  ceremony  diffused  a warmer 
glow  over  her  charming  features;  and,  as  she  sate  down  in  public 
state  at  the  Royal  banquet,  there  was  not  a heart  among  the 
spectators,  however  chilled  by  age — or  worse  than  age,  by 
selfishness— that  did  not  beat  high  with  chivalrous  and  loyal 
admiration. 

Endeared  by  these  recollections,  the  young  Queen,  or  as  they 

(1)  Lady  Mary  W.  Montaso  to  ike  Connies,  of  17M ).  He  adds,  * I am  assured  by  lho«*  who 
Mar,  January  so.  1717.  “ witnessed  her  coronallon,  that  she  waa  Ikon 

(jj  Mr.  Hukluson  lo  Lord  Harrington,  June  !S.  •*  one  of  Ike  rood  charminp*  women  In  Eorupo : 
,741.  Tkia  sirno  was  also  detailed  by  several  ••  her  flitoro  rlefr.inl,  her  shape  line,  and  her  do- 
geullrmen  who  w ere  present  to  sir  N.  Wraiall  " rueanour  majestic."  1 bavo  compared  and  com* 
(Courts  of  Berlin  Vienna,  ole.,  rol.  11.  p.  s*9.  ad.  Lined  hoik  dcsenpllona  In  my  narraUie. 
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termed  her,  the  King  (for  in  Hungary  the  female  title  is  applied 
only  to  Queens  Consort,)  again  repaired  to  Presburg  a few  months 
afterwards  as  a fugitive  from  Vienna.  All  the  Magnates  and 
other  orders  of  the  kingdom  were  there  assembled  in  Diet.  On 
the  1 1 th  of  September,  a day  whose  memory  has  ever  since  been 
cherished  in  Hungary,  she  summoned  them  to  attend  her  at  the 
Castle ; they  came,  and  when  marshalled  in  the  Great  Hall,  the 
Queen  appeared  : she  was  still  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father, 
but  her  dress  was  Hungarian,  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  on  her 
head,  and  the  scimitar  of  stale  at  her  side.  Her  step  was  firm  and 
majestic,  but  her  voice  faltered,  and  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes. 
For  some  moments  she  was  unable  to  utter  a single  word,  and  the 
whole  assembly  remained  in  deep  and  mournful  silence.  At 
length  her  infant  son,  afterwards  Joseph  the  Second,  w as  brought  in 
by  the  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  laid  on  a cushion  lxdore  her.  • 
With  an  action  more  eloquent  than  any  words,  the  Queen  took 
him  in  her  arms,  and  held  him  up  to  the  Assembly,  and  while 
sobs  still  at  intervals  burst  through  her  voice,  she  addressed  the 
assembly  in  Latin,  a language  which  she  had  studied  and  spoke 
fluently,  not  from  pedantry,  as  ladies  elsewhere,  but  because  it  is 
to  this  day  in  common  use  with  the  Hungarian  people,  and  still 
serves  to  convey  the  national  deliberations.  Her  speech  was  no 
cold  and  forma!  harangue  of  a Sovereign,  cautiously  declaring 
projects,  or  haughtily  demanding  supplies;  it  was  the  supplication 
of  a young  and  beautiful  woman  in  distress.  When  she  came  to 
the  words  (‘2) — “ The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  our  person,  our  chil- 
“ dren,  our  crown  are  at  stake ! Forsaken  by  all,  we  seek  shelter 
“ only  in  the  fidelity,  the  arms,  the  hereditary  valour  of  the  re- 
“ nowned  Hungarian  states,” — the  w hole  assembly,  as  if  animated 
by.one  soul  and  speaking  with  one  voice,  drew  their  sabres  halfway 
from  the  scabbard,  and  exclaimed,  “ Our  lives  and  our  blood  for 
“your  Majesty!  We  will  die  for  our  King  Maria  Theresa!’*  — 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  modern  History  record  a more  beautiful 
and  touching  scene.  According  to  the  narrative  of  one  of  the 
noblemen  present,  “ we  all  wept,  as  did  the  Queen,  aloud,  but 
“ they  were  tears  of  affection  and  indignation.  In  a few  minutes 
“afterwards  We  withdrew,  in  order  to  concert  the  necessary 
“ measures  at  such  a period  of  public  danger  and  distress (2).  ” 

(I)  The  precise  word*,  as  communicated  from  lation,  and  in  bit  Tory  words,  by  Sir  N.  Wraxall. 
the  Hungarian  archives,  both  to  Mr.  Coxe  and  (Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to!.  II.  p.  *9*— 
Sir  N.  Wratall,  are  as  follows  • **  Agltur  dc  regno  *98.  ed.  1799.)  “Tbo  whole  scene,"  adds  the 
**  Hungarian  do  person*  noslrft,  prolibus  noslris  “ Count,  “ which  has  furnished  so  much  matter 
‘ el  coroni.  Ah  omnibus  derelict),  unlce  ad  “ for  history,  hardly  lasted  moro  than  twelve 
" Inclytorum  Statuum  tidelltatem,  arma,  ct  Hun  *'  or  fifteen  minutes."  Archdeacon  Coxo  dls~ 

“ Iforurum  priscam  vlrtutem  confugimus  t n The  credits  the  polut  of  the  Queen’s  bolding  up 
exclamation  of  the  States  In  reply  was  ••  Vltam  et  the  infant  Archduke  to  the  Diet,  because,  as 
4*  Sangulnom  pro  Majeslate  Vestrfi '.  Moriamur  pro  ho  states,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Boblnson's  des- 
“ Kege  nostro.  Mari*  There**  i "—These  words  patches  that  dho  Archduke  was  not  brought  to 
Will  resound  to  nil  posterity.  1’resbnrg  till  after  Iho  noth  of  the  month.  (House 

(*)  The  narrative  of  Count  Kollcr,  who  was  of  Austria,  vol.  ill.  p.  »6.)  Yet  we  know  from 
present,  was  taken  down  from  his  repeated  re-  other  authority  that  Maria  Theresa  had  taken  her 
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Il  is  certainly  a great  advantage,  as  all  History  attests,  of  female 
succession,  that  it  tends  above  all  other  causes  to  kindle  the  extinct 
or  revive  the  decaying  flame  of  loyalty.  The  warmest  feelings 
then  combine  with  the  most  deliberate  judgment,  and  we  become 
Royalists  from  enthusiasm  as  much  as  from  reason.  Nay  even 
where  a contracted  understanding  fails  to  discern  the  superior 
benefits  of  Monarchy,  the  heart  unbidden  warms  towards  one  whose 
sex  makes  it  our  pride  to  protect,  as  her  birth  our  duty  to  obey 
her.  And  never,  not  even  by  our  own  Elizabeth,  were  a people’s 
loyalty  and  love  more  strongly  stirred  than  then  by  Maria  Theresa. 
Her  attraction  was  not  merely  that  of  form  or  youth;  goodness 
and  benevolence  of  character  shone  conspicuous  in  every  period 
of  her  life ; and  even  when  time  and  sorrow  had  deprived  her  of  all 
pretensions  to  beauty,  she  still  charmed  all  those  that  approached 
her  by  her  manner  and  mien,  displaying  in  most  harmonious  com- 
bination, a motherly  kindness,  a regal  dignity,  a female  grace. 

Nor  did  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  evaporate  in  words. 
The  spirit  of  the  Magnates  was  caught  by  the  vassals;  military 
ardour  united  with  feudal  duty  ; and  though  with  different  degrees 
of  power,  the  energy  and  exertion  were  the  same  in  all.  From 
the  remotest  provinces,  from  the  banks  of  the  Save,  the  Tciss  and 
the  Drave,  poured  hardy  and  half-savage  bands,  whose  aspect, 
nay  whose  very  name  was  yet  unknown  to  Western  Europe  — 
Croats,  Pandours,  Tolpaches,  Sclavonians— with  strange  dress  and 
arms  ’barbarous  tongues,  and  unwonted  modes  of  combat,  yet 
able  as  was  shown  by  the  event,  to  cope  with  most  disciplined 
troops.  The  subsidy  of  300,0001.  which  had  been  transmitted 
from  England  proved  likewise  of  no  small  avail,  and  an  army, 
formidable  both  in  spirit  and  in  numbers,  rapidly  grew  around  the 

Royal  standard.  , * 

Vienna  meanwhile  was  no  longer  in  present  peril  from  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  French  allies.  Reserving  that  capital 
for  future  prey,  and  impatient  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
he  had  turned  aside  from  his  Austrian  expedition,  and  invested 
Fraffue  Its  garrison  was  only  5000  men;  its  governor,  Ogilvy, 
an  Irish  exile.  To  relieve  that  city  became  Maria  Theresa’s  first 
object ; the  new  Hungarian  levies,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  his  brother  Prince  Charles,  were  set  in  movement  early  in 
November,  and  were  joined  by  the  relics  of  the  Silesian  army  under 
Ncipperg,  as  well  as  by  a detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Vienna. 
Already  had  they  advanced  within  five  leagues  of  Prague,  when 
they  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  on  the  preceding  night, 


•on  wltk  her  from  Vienna  (Tlndal'a  Hist.  to!.  Till, 
n 510  ) and  I should  Ire  the  less  Inclined  to  irest 
Mr  Cnee's  date*  In  this  tranaaclloi) . a*  lie  tia* 
chosen  to  transfer  the  celebrated  ecene  before  the 
Diet  from  tbo  llth  to  the  15lh.  But  on  referring 
to  the  despatch  In  question  among  Hr.  Cose  a 


transcripts  (sol.  cl.  p.  511.  Brit.  Mas.)  It  Is  esldant 
that  his  copyist  has  pul  the  word  " Archduke,"  by 
mistake,  for  “ Grand-dnke  " that  is,  of  Toscany, 
and  linin’  of  Lorraine) ; the  son  Instead  of  the 
father.  See  the  Appendli. 
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the  25th  of  November,  the  city  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 
They  thereupon  retired  to  a secure  position  behind  the  marshes  of 
Budwcis,  while  Prague  resounded  with  the  festal  coronation  of 
the  pretended  King  of  Bohemia.  From  that  conquest  the  Elector 
hastened  to  a still  prouder  scene  of  triumph,  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
where  the  neutrality  of  Hanover  had  left  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
without  a single  vote,  and  where  his  rival  was  accordingly  chosen 
and  crowned  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Seventh  (1). 
These,  however,  were  but  the  continued  impulse  and  flow  of  his 
preceding  fortune;  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Hungarians  wholly 
turned  the  tide ; and  my  next  view  of  the  affairs  of  Maria  Theresa 
will  display  a success  not  unworthy  of  her  spirit  and  theirs. 

In  England  the  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  dissolved  a few  days  afterwards.  I need  not  here  re- 
capitulate what  I have  already  dwelt  upon,  the  many  causes  that 
had  combined  to  heap  unpopularity  and  discredit  upon  Walpole. 
Indeed,  if  truth  were  always  found  half  way  between  opposite 
angry  allegations,  Sir  Robert  might  be  proved  a perfect  character; 

* for  he  was  denounced  at  once  as  profuse  and  niggardly,  timid  and 
presumptuous,  a sycophant  and  a despot,  too  hasty  and  too  slow  ! 
But  in  reality,  the  faults  of  the  Minister  on  some  points  are  quite 
as  undoubted  as  the  injustice  of  the  people  on  others.  The 
Opposition  had  also  been  most  unremitting  iti  their  exertions 
throughout  the  country ; and  the  testimony  of  a French  traveller 
at  this  period  may  possess  some  interest,  as  showing  what  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  science  of  Electioneering  : “ I am  now,  ” 
says  he,  “ at  Northampton ; a town  where  there  are  some  of  the 
“ best  inns  in  England,  but  where  I am  lodged  at  one  of  the 
“ worst;  this  has  happened  because  I fell  in  with  a Noble  Peer 
“ who  was  going,  like  myself,  to  London,  and  who  insisted  upon 
“ our  travelling  together,  which  I readily  agreed  to,  not  know  ing 
“ that  I should  pay  so  dearly  for  the  honour  of  his  company. 
“ Each  party  in  this  nation  has  its  peculiar  inns,  which  no  one  can 

“ change  unless  he  wishes  to  be  called  a turn-coat Our 

“ dinner  consisted  of  a tough  fowl  and  a liquid  pudding.  This 
“ was  not  the  worst;  it  seemed  at  one  moment  as  if  the  innkeeper’s 
“ hatred  of  the  Minister  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  sitting 
“ down  to  table  with  ourselves.  The  least  we  could  do  was,  to 
“ drink  from  the  same  glass  as  he  used,  to  his  health  and  the  healths 
“ of  all  those  at  Northampton,  that  are  enemies  of  Sir  Robert 
“ Walpole  (against  whom  I have  not  the  slightest  cause  of  quarrel) 
“ and  friends  of  our  innkeeper  (with  whom,  as  you  see,  I have 

(!)  The  coronation  at  Prankfort  was  delayed  till  " ae  soatenlr....  LTmpiratrlcc  eat  d’one  taille  au- 
Febniary  14.  174*.  The  Margravine  of  Barelth,  “ details  de  la  petite,  etal  pulssante  qu  ell#  seinblo 
who  was  present,  observes  : "Le  panne  Etnpe-  “ line  boale;  cllo  est  lalde  au  possible,  sans  air 
" r®nr  ne  godfa  pastoote  la  satisfaction  qoe  cette  “ et  sans  grtce.”  (M6tn.  de  Barcltb,  tol.  II.  p. 
" <*remonie  deralt  lui  inspirer  II  dtalt  mourant  342.  and  3K  ) 

" de  la  goutta  et  de  la  gravelle.  et  pou»*it  k peine 
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“ no  great  reason  to  be  pleased).  Nay,  more,  we  had  patiently  to 
“ listen  to  all  the  arguments  of  this  zealous  member  of  (he  Op- 
“ position,  for  it  was  not  the  innkeeper  that  paid  court  to  My  Lord, 
“ but  My  Lord  that  paid  court  to  the  innkeeper.  The  latter 
“ loudly  complained  that  bis  party  in  Parliament  was  far  too 
“ moderate.  ‘ How  shameful!  ’he  cried  in  a passionate  tone. 
“ ‘ If  1 were  a Peer  like  your  Lordship,  I would  insist  that  all 
‘*  * Ministers  should  be  expelled  from  both  Houses,  and  that  the 
“■ 1 Militia  should  be  disbanded,  or  else  {here  he  added  an  oath)  I 
“ ‘ would  set  fire  to  the  city  of  London  from  end  to  end!  ’ With 
“ these  words  he  angrily  wished  us  good  night.  After  ho  was 
“ gone,  ‘ Sir,’  said  my  Noble  Friend,  4 you  must  not  be  surprised 
“ ‘ at  all  this.  That  man  is  of  more  importance  in  the  town  than 
“ 4 you  can  possibly  imagine ; his  understanding  is  so  much  res- 
“ ‘ pected  hy  his  neighbours  that  his  vote  at  an  election  always 
“ ‘ decides  theirs,  and  our  party  are  bound  to  show  him  all  possible 
“ 4 attention  (1).  ’ ” Such  details  may  appear  beneath  the  dignity 
of  History,  yet,  let  us  never  contemn  whatever  can  best  illustrate 
the  temper  and  manners  of  the  times  (2). 

One  of  the  first  elections  that  ensued  at  the  Dissolution  was  that 
of  Westminster.  The  Court  had  then  a paramount  influence  in 
this  borough ; and  its  candidates  were  Sir  Charles  Wager,  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Sundon,  a Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  husband  of  the  former  favourite  of  Queen  Caroline.  No  op- 
position was  at  first  expected ; but  Sir  Charles  having  been  sum- 
moned to  convoy  His  Majesty  to  Holland,  and  Lord  Sundou  being 
an  arrogant  upstart,  with  no  merit  bat  his  marriage,  a party  iu 
Westminster  set  up  Admiral  Vernon,  then  in  the  height  of  his  po- 
pularity, and  Mr.  Edwin,  a gentleman  of  considerable  fortune. 
Still,  however,  there  was  a majority  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial 
candidates ; but  some  tumolt  ensuing.  Lord  Sundon  was  weakly 
prevailed  upon  to  order  the  poll-books  to  be  closed,  a party  of  the 
Guards  to  attend,  and  himself  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  to  be  returned 
by  the  High  Bailiff  while  soldiers  surrounded  the  hustings.  So 
exasperated  were  the  multitude  that  the  Guards  were  pelted,  and 
Sundon  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

This  appearance  of  military  force  roused  a strong  resentment 
through  the  country,  and  is  supposed  to  have  turned  several  elec- 
tions against  the  Ministerial  candidates.  Another  powerful  lever 
of  the  Opposition  was  a subscription,  to  which  Pultcney,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were 
lavish  contributors ; the  Prince  incurring  considerable  debts  on 
this  occasion.  In  Cornwall,  Lord  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  several  of  the  smaller  boroughs  from 

(1)  Le tires  d'nn  Franca  is,  toI.  I.  p.  *57—259.  ed.  Is  argued  with  some  striking  examples  In  Em  tie, 
17*5.  litre  *.  (tol.  I.  p.  **9.  ed.  mi.).  The  aulljor  Is  as 

(1)  This  question — as  to  what  circu  ms  lances  usual  most  able,  and  what  we  seldom  find  him,  I 
buuld  or  should  not  bo  excluded  from  history—  think,  to  the  right. 
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the  Government.  In  Dorsetshire,  Weymouth  and  Molcombe  fol- 
lowed the  change  of  Bubb  Dodington,  who  had  gone  into  opposi- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  irritated,  as  it  was  said,  by  the 
refusal  of  a peerage.  Lord  Melcotube  (such  was  the  title  he 
coveted)  would  have  continued  a steady  friend,  Mr.  Buhh  became 
an  inexorable  enemy!  Scotland  was  made  the  battle  field  of  two 
brothers,  the  Earl  of  Isla  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ; the  former  as 
manager  for  Walpole,  the, latter  as  his  principal  opponent.  In 
this  conflict  the  Duke  prevailed;  and  the  Scottish  members  who 
had  hitherto  formed  a close  phalanx  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  even,  as  we  have  seen  (i),  received  each  ten  guineas 
weekly  during  the  Session,  were  now,  for  the  most  part,  ranged 
on  the  contrary  side.  On  the  whole  the  Ministerial  majority  was 
so  far  reduced,  that  even  its  favourers  could  not  boast  of  above 
sixteen  ; u and  I well  know,”  writes  Dodington,  “ that  if  we  take 
“■  proper  measures,  sixteen  and  nothing  is  tiiesame  thing  (2) ! ’’ 

To  concert  these  “ proper  measures  ” betimes  was  therefore  a 
main  object.  Dodington,  Lord  Limerick,  and  several  others, 
urged  Pulteney  to  hold  a meeting  of  I he  principal  leaders  and 
determine  the  future  operations ; but  Ptilteiicy,  who,  like  many 
other  men  of  quick  genius,  was  always  vibrating  in  his  politics  be- 
tween blood-heat  and  freezing-point,  being  then  at  the  latter, 
appeared  very  indifferent.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  use  of  meet- 
ing nor  of  coneorl, — that  he  would  by  no  means  undertake  to 
write  to  or  summon  gentlemen,— that  he  thought  a fortnight  be- 
fore the  Session  would  be  time  enough — that  if  popular  and  na- 
tional points  were  gone  upon,  people  must  follow  them  without 
further  preparation — that  he  would  meet  if  he  w'as  sent  to,  but 
would  rather  his  friends  would  let  him  know  what  was  resolved 
upon,  and  he  would  lake  his  post — that  he  was  weary  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a party,  and  would  rather  row  in  the  galleys  (3).  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  from  abroad  to  point  out 
and  direct  how  the  Government  could  be  best  assailed.  “ i am,  ” 
says  he,  for  acting  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session. . . . For 
“ example,  the  Court  generally  proposes  some  servile  and  shame- 
“ less  tool  of  theirs  to  he  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
“ and  Elections.  Why  should  not  we,  therefore,  pick  out  some 
“ Whig  of  a fair  character,  and  with  personal  connexions,  to  set 
“ up  in  opposition?  I think  we  should  be  pretty  strong  upon  tin's 
“ point.  But  as  for  opposition  to  their  Speaker,  if  it  be  Onslow, 
“ we  shall  he  but  weak  ; he  having,  by  a certain  decency  of  beha- 
‘‘  viour,  made  himself  many  personal  friends  in  the  minority. . . . 
“ An  Address  to  the  King,  desiring  him  to  make  no  peace  with 
“ Spain  unless  onr  undoubted  right  of  navigation  in  the  Wcst- 
“ Indies  without  molestation  or  search  be  dearly  and  in  express 

(I)  Sn>  to!.  It  p.  t«X  (!!  to  Ik*  Mw  ol  Arcle,  Jolf  ».  «4i  CoW«  ttalpotr  (»)  INt 
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“ words  stipulated,  and  till  we  have  acquired  some  valuable  pos- 
“ session  there  as  a pledge  of  the  performance  of  such  stipulation 
“ — such  a question  would  surely  be  a popular  one,  and  distressful 
“ enough  to  the  Ministry.  ” Chesterfield  adds,  that  the  decisive 
battle  must  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  among  the  Peers 
the  Ministers  are  too  strong  to  be  shaken,  and  “ for  such  a 
“ minority  to  struggle  with  such  a majority  would  be  much  like 
“ the  late  King  of  Sweden’s  attacking  the  Ottoman  army  at  Bender, 
“ at  the  head  of  bis  cook  and  his  butler  (1) ! ” 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Spa,  Lord  Chesterfield  having  gone 
thither  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  same  motive  led  him  in 
the  autumn  to  the  south  of  France.  At  Avignon  he  was  for  a few 
days  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ; and  it  is  positively  asserted 
by  his  political  opponents,  that  the  true  object  of  his  journey  was 
to  solicit  through  the  Duke  an  order  from  the  Pretender  to  the  Ja- 
cobites, that  they  should  concur  hereafter  in  any  measures  aimed 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (2).  The  Stuart  Papers,  which  I con- 
sulted, have  afforded  me  no  light  upon  this  question.  It  is  certain 
that  Lord  Chesterfield’s  illness  was  both  real  and  severe,  it  being 
mentioned  as  such  many  years  afterwards  in  his  most  unguarded 
correspondence  (3).  But  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  imputed 
negotiation  may  also  have  been  a secondary  object  of  his  journey. 
Thus  much  we  know — that  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament 
found  Chesterfield  restored  to  vigour,  and  active  at  his  post,  and 
that  in  the  preceding  month  letters  from  James  had  reached  nearly 
an  hundred  of  his  principal  adherents,  urgiug  them  to  exertions 
against  the  Minister  (4). 

The  other  events  between  the  election  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament  all  tended  alike  to  the  unpopularity  of  Walpole  and  to 
the  downfal  of  his  Government.  A general  resentment  followed 
the  news  of  the  failures  at  Carthagena  and  Cuba,  and  they  were 
readily  ascribed  to  the  Minister’s  partial  choice  of  land  officers,  or 
insufficient  preparations.  Our  commerce  was  also  sustaining 
heavy  losses  from  the  war  with  Spain ; aud  though  Walpole  had 
foretold  these  losses,  and  had  often  urged  them  as  a motive  for 
preserving  peace,  they  were  now  charged  to  his  fault.  William 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  writes  at  this  period  to  the 
Lord  President  in  Scotland  : “ The  trade  has  suffered  by  captures 
“ to  a degree  that  produces  daily  bankruptcies ; and  the  merchants, 
“ enraged  with  the  smart  of  their  sufferings,  impute  most  of  the 
“ losses  to  neglect,  in  not  stationing  properly  a few  small  ships, 

which  was  often  desired  to  be  done  (5).  ” Another  fierce  outcry 


(I)  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Dodington,  Sep- 
tember 8.  1741. 

(1)  See  Horace  Walpole  s Memoir*,  *ol.  I.  p.  *5. 

(8)  *‘  I am  very  glad  you  begin  to  feel  the  good 
“ effect*  of  the  climate  where  you  arc;  I know 
'•  }t  saved  my  life  in  1741,  when  both  the  skilful 


•and  the  unskilful  gave  me  over."  To  his  son, 
December  9.  1760. 

(4)  Mr.  E tough  to  Horace  Walpole  the  elder. 
See  Colt’s  Walpole,  tol.  I.  p.  687. 

(5)  Utter  November  18.  1741.  Culloden  Taper* 
p 170. 
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•was  raised  when  a Spanish  armament  of  15,000  men  sailed  from 
Barcelona  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  in  1 laly . Where,  it  was 
asked,  is  Admiral  Haddock?  Has  his  squadron  no  better  employ- 
ment at  this  critical  juncture  than  quietly  blockading  the  Spanish 
flota  at  Cadiz?  Yet,  as  Sir  Robert  observed  to  one  of  his  sons,  if 
Haddock  had  on  the  contrary  allowed  the  (lota  to  sail  for  the  W est 
Indies,  in  order  to  prevent  the  embarkation  for  Italy,  the  Tories 
would  have  complained  as  loudly,  and  said  that  he  had  favoured  the 
Spanish  trade,  under  pretence  ofjiinderiug  an  expedition  that  was 
never  really  designed  (1). 

It  appeared,  however,  on  more  accurate  intelligence,  that 
Haddock  had  in  truth  made  an  attempt  to  intercept  the  Barcelona 
expedition,  but  that  it  had  been  joined  by  a French  squadron  of 
twelve  ships  from  Toulon,  and  that  the  French  Admiral  had  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  English,  announcing  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  expedition,  and  that  if  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  he 
had  orders  to  defend  them.  Haddock,  unable  to  cope  with  double 
his  force,  called  a council  of  War,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  advice 
retired  to  Port  Mahon,  leaving  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  to 
proceed  to  their  destination.  This  conduct,  though  different  from 
the  first  reports,  was  not  less  unsatisfactory  to  the  British  nation  (2). 

But  most  unwelcome  of  all  was  the  news  of  the  Hanover  neutra- 
lity. It  seemed  as  if  His  Majesty  wished  to  cast  the  whole  burthen 
of  the  war  on  his  kingdom,  and  to  protect  his  Electorate  without 
any  exertion  of  its  own.  Walpole  was  much  concerned  at  this 
measure,  not  only  as  foreseeing  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
but  as  jealous  of  its  having  been  transacted  without  his  participa- 
tion and  advice.  He  complained  that  Lord  Harrington  had  not 
given  timely  notice  to  the  Cabinet  (3),  and  it  was  only  when  he 
found  that  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  and  could  not  be  re- 
called, that  he  gave  it  a sullen  and  reluctant  acquiescence. 

Such  causes  then  combined  to  heighten  more  and  more  the 
exasperation  that  prevailed  during  the  elections.  Every  day  the 
ferment  increased  ; whcllier  justly  or  unjustly  founded  was  of  little 
importance  to  its  progress  (4),  and  it  rose  at  length  to  such  a pitch 
that  no  human  power,  I am  persuaded,  could  have  stayed  or  warded 
off  its  violence.  Had  not  W alpole  been  overthrown  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  would  have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  and  against 
the  House  of  Commons;  bad  he  clung  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  for 

(1)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  December  8.  " which  questions  he  states  In  so  strong  a manner 
If***  “ as  puts  them  under  a dilemma  of  either  dls- 

(*)  Tlndal's  Hist.  sol.  till.  p.  567.  dole's  House  •*  obliging  the  King  or  giving  ao  opinion  they 
of  Bourbon  In  Spain,  sol.  HI.  p.  8*1.  “ think  perhaps  not  for  the  Interest  of  tbelr 

(8)  According  to  Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  “country.”  To  Mr.  Treror,  August  *1.  1711.  Ufe 
•*  Lord  Harrington’s  correspondence  (from  Ha-  of  Lord  Walpole  of  Wolterton. 

“ norer)  is  governed  by  all  the  art  and  skill  of  an  (5)  An  eminent  modern  republican  writes  to 
“ old  courtier.  He  discovers  bis  master  s desires  another  “ Yon  know  of  how  little  consequence 
**  without  explaining  them  freely  and  in  conO-  “ It  Is  to  human  action  whether  opinions  be  or 
“ dence  to  others  here,  or  giving  his  own  opl-  “ be  not  well  founded.”  Gouvorneor  Morris  to 
" nion  upon  them  ; he  pretends  to  leave  the  Jefferson,  Paris,  September  *7.  1792. 

" decision  of  questions  proposed  to  others  here. 
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his  protection,  the  throne  itself  would  have  been  shaken,  and 
perhaps  subverted,  rather  than  allow  him  to  retain  his  hateful 
power. 

Amidst  this  rising  storm  of  indignation,  with  colleagues  helpless 
or  wavering — Wilmington  hoping  to  succeed  him — Newcastle 
making  secret  overtures  to  Argyle — and  Hardwicke  always  siding 
with  Newcastle — under  such  adverse  circumstances  did  Sir  Robert 
encounter  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


The  King’s  Speech  (for  his  Majesty  had  lately  returned  from 
Hanover)  was  delivered  by  himself  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  and  caution  with  which  it  had  been  drawn, 
it  did  not  fail  to  excite  a vehement  discussion  in  both  Houses,  in 
the  Upper.  Chesterfield  reviewed  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Government,  glancing  with  sarcastic  bitterness  at  the  Hanover 
neutrality  (t)  $ and  he  was  supported  both  by  Carteret  and  Argyle, 
but  the  original  Address  was  carried  by  88  to  43.  Amongst  the 
Commons,  whose  discussion  did  not  take  place  till  four  days  later, 
an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Shippen,  seconded  by  Lord  Noel 
Somerset,  that  His  Majesty  might  be  entreated  not  to  engage  the 
kingdom  in  war  for  the  security  of  his  foreign  dominions.  They 
were  eager  for  a division ; Pulteney,  on  the  contrary,  declared 
against  it,  observing  with  a witticism,  that  dividing  was  not  the 
way  to  multiply  (2).  Sir  Robert,  on  his  part,  showed  most  unusual 
timidity  and  sense  of  weakness,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  to  omit  the  whole  paragraph  relative  to 
the  war  with  Spain.  Little  did  this  concession  avail  him  : — 
“ Sir,”  exclaimed  Pulteney,  “ it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Right 
“ Honourable  Gentleman  willingly  consents  to  the  omission  of  this 
“ clause,  which  could  be  inserted  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
“ he  might  sacrifice  it  to  the  resentment  which  it  must  naturally 
“ produce,  and  by  an  appearance  of  modesty  and  compliance  pass 
“ easily  through  the  first  day,  and  obviate  any  severe  inquiries  that 
“ might  be.  designed.  ” He  then  proceeded,  in  an  able  philippic, 
to  urge  afresh  all  the  grounds  of  charge  that  could  be  gathered 
against  the  Government ; and  even  wenlso  far  as  to  assert  that  Wal- 
pole was  influenced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 

(I)  Lord  Chesterfield  made  o very  fine  (though  still  with  many  drawbacks)  Is  far  moro 
“ speech  against  the  Address,  all  levelled  at  the  trustworthy  than  Walpole's  Reminiscences  or 
••  House  of  Hanover/'  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  conversations,  ifty  years  Inter. 

Mann.  December  JO.  1741.  This  collection  of  (2)  Mr.  Orlebar  to  the  Rev.  H.  Slouch,  December 
letters  now  becomes  of  great  use  to  history,  and  10.  1741.  Coxes  Walpole 
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The  reply  of  Sir  Robert,  says  his  son,  was  delivered  “ with  as  much 
“ health,  as  much  spirits,  as  much  force  and  command  as  ever  (I)}'5 
he  repeated  some  words  used  by  Chesterfield  in  the  other  House, 
“ that  this  was  a time  for  truth,  for  plain  truth,  for  English  truth;  ’* 
and  retorted  the  charge  of  enmity  to  the  protestant  Establishment 
by  some  hints  of  the  secret  mission  to  the  south  of  France.  He  said 
he  had  been  long  taxed  with  all  our  misfortunes ; but  did  he  raise  the 
war  in  Germany,  or  advise  the  war  with  Spain  ? Did  he  kill  the  late 
Emperor  or  King  of  Prussia  ? Did  he  counsel  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  or  was  he  first  minister  to  the  King  of  Poland?  Did  he 
kindle  the  war  between  Muscovy  and  Sweden  ? For  our  troubles 
at  home  lie  declared  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  owing  to 
the  Patriots.  He  added,  that  far  from  w ishing  to  evade  a more 
strict  and  less  general  inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  who  had  thus 
publicly  and  confidently  arraigned  his  conduct  would  name  a day 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  would  second  the 
motion.  This  challenge  was  accepted;  Pulteney  named  the  21st 
of  January  next,  and  was  seconded  by  Walpole,  while  the  Ad- 
dress, omitting  the  clause  on  the  Spanish  war,  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

In  (he  tactics  of  the  opposition  at  this  period  it  seems  that  Ches- 
terfield's advice  from  Spa  had  been  adopted.  They  allowed  Onslow 
to  be  placed  in  the  Chair  without  resistance  ; but  when  it  came  to 
the  electio^of  Chairman  of  Committees,  they  hrought  forward 
Dr.  Lee,  a gentleman  much  respected  by  all  parties.  The  Ministe- 
rial candidate  for  that  office  was  Giles  Earle,  a former  dependent 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  forsaken  his  patron,  and  made 
many  other  enemies  by  his  caustic  wit.  On  the  1 6lh  December, 
after  great  preparations  on  both  sides,  the  Opposition  prevailed 
by  four  votes,  the  numbers  being  242  and  238.  “ You  have  no 
“ idea  of  their  huzza,”  writes  Horace  Walpole  the  younger,  11  un- 
“ less  you  can  conceive  how  people  must  triumph  after  defeats  of 

‘‘  twenty  years  together They  say  Sir  Robert  miscaleu- 

“ laied : how  should  he  calculate,  when  there  are  men  like  Charles 
“ Ross,  and  fifty  others  he  could  name  (2)?” — this  Mr.  Ross,  and 
some  others  having  unexpectedly  voted  against  him,  in  spite  of 
considerable  former  obligations.  But  even  admitting  that  Wal- 
pole may  have  been  thus  deceived,  he  may  yet  be  justly  blamed 
for  his  imprudence  and  want  of  foresight  in  urging  a most  unwel- 
come candidate  at  a most  critical  jnnclure.  Where  any  principle 
was  involved,  it  was  his  duty  at  all  hazards  to  stand  firm ; where 
only  personal  considerations  were  at  stake,  it  would  have  been  po- 
licy to  yield. 

On  another  question — a motion  for  papers  on  the  German  nego- 
tiations, Walpole  was  less  unsuccessful,  carrying  that  point  against 

(1)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Itann,  December  1741.  Is  In  several  respects  erroneous  (Memoirs,  P-  WO.) 
II  Appears  from  thence  that  the  account  of  Cote  (i)  To  Sir  11.  Mono,  December  HI.  1741. 
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Pulteney  by  a majority  of  ten.  Bat  the  ground  for  frequent  and 
almost  nightly  battles  was  afforded  by  the  Election  Petitions.  At 
that  period  the  merits  of  each  petition,  instead  of  being  referred  to 
a Select  Committee,  and  guarded  by  the  imposition  of  an  oath, 
were  tried  in  the  House  by  the  votes  of  all  the  members  present, 
and  were  almost  always  decided  by  considerations  of  party,  instead 
of  justice.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Session  the  Minister  had  been 
heard  to  declare  that  there  must  be  no  quarter  given  in  Election 
petitions  (1) ; and  to  one  of  his  friends  who  felt  some  scruple  as  to 
the  Hcydon  case,  he  dryly  said,  “ You  must  take  Walpole  or  Pul- 
teney (-2).”  On  the  very  day  after  discussing  the  King’s  speech,  he 
prevailed  in  the  Bossiney  petition  by  only  seven  voles.  His  son 
exclaims,  “ One  or  two  such  victories,  as  Pyrrhus  the  Member  for 
“ Maccdon  said,  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  !”  But  even  this  narrow 
majority  forsook  W’alpolc  on  the  great  Westminster  petition  which 
followed.  The  evidence  given  at  the  bar  clearly  proved  the  inter- 
ference of  the  soldiery,  and  was  enforced  by  the  petitioner’s  Coun- 
sel, W illiam  Murray,  with  a brilliant  eloquence  then  for  the  first 
time  manifested,  and  winning  the  applause  even  of  his  political  op- 
ponents (3).  On  a division,  this  election  was  declared  void  by  a 
majority  of  four,  and  a further  vote  for  censuring  the  High  Bailiff 
passed  by  a majority  of  two.  One  of  this  anti-ministerial  phalanx 
was  Lord  Doncraile,  an  Irish  Peer  brought  into  Parliament  by  the 
Court,  who  had  a petition  pending  against  his  own  retiqp,  and  who 
had  engaged  to  the  opposite  party  that  if  they  would  withdraw 
their  petition  he  would  vote  with  them  in  the  Westminster  pro- 
ceedings. So  severely  did  his  friends  reproach  him  for  his  base- 
ness, that  he  went  to  Pulteney  to  recall  his  offer ; but  Pulteney 
told  him  that  his  word  of  honour  had  passed,  and  that  he  would 
not  release  him.  It  was  the  vote  of  this  conscientious  nobleman 
that  turned  the  scale  of  the  High  Bailiff’s  censure ; — such  were  then 
the  dirty  underplots  of  public  life ! The  Justices  who  had  sent  for 
the  soldiers  had  a day  appointed  for  being  reprimanded  on  their 
knees  by  the  Speaker. 

The  triumph  of  the  Opposition  on  the  Westminster  petition 
was  not  confined  to  the  House ; a new  election  ensuing,  no  Court 
candidates  ventured  to  appear  at  the  hustings,  and  two  “ patriots,” 
Lord  Perceval  and  Mr.  Edwin,  were  chosen  by  acclamation. 

The  Houses  having  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  ho- 
lidays, and  an  interval  for  leisure  being  thus  afforded, 
many  personal  friends  of  Sir  Robert  earnestly  pressed  him  to  re- 
sign. They  represented  to  him  that  his  health  was  broken  ; that 
the  serenity  of  temper  and  indifference  to  invectives  for  which  he 
had  ever  been  distinguished,  were  now  much  impaired ; that  he 

(l)Coxe'c  Walpole.  rol.l.p.  691.  ••  heard  at  tbo  Bar."  H.  Walpolt  to  Sir  H. 

(i)  H Walpole  to  Sir  H Vann.  December  3. 1741.  Nano.  December  24.  1741. 

(3)  “ Murray  spoke  divinely  , beyond  what  was 
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had  become  irritable  and  fretful  in  debate,  to  his  own  pain,  and  to 
the  lessening  of  his  dignity  and  reputation ; that  his  age  seemed  to 
allow,  nay  to  call  for  a well  earned  repose ; that  the  torrent  against 
him  was  too  powerful  to  stem ; that  he  could  no  longer  either  pre- 
vent or  punish  the  treachery  of  his  colleagues ; that  it  was  better  to 
lay  down  the  seals  of  office  than  find  them  wrested  from  his  hands ; 
that  his  enemies,  who  might  now  be  satisfied  with  his  resignation, 
a few  weeks  later  would  call  for  his  blood.  But  though  health, 
strength,  popularity,  friends,  success,  had  forsaken  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  ambition  had  not.  Still  did  he  cling  to  that  darling 
power,  his  own  for  twenty  years,  which  because  he  would  never 
share  he  could  not  always  retain.  Still  did  he  plan  new  expe- 
dients of  Court  craft,  or  Ministerial  patronage.  Retaining  his  in- 
fluence with  the  King,  he  prevailed  upon  Ilis  Majesty,  though  not 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  an  offer  should  be  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  an  addition  of  50,000/.  to  his  yearly  income, 
and  of  the  future  payment  of  his  debts,  provided  His  Royal  Highness 
would  desist  from  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Government. 
This  message  was  conveyed  through  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It 
is  strange  howr  the  falling  Minister  could  so  far  delude  himself  as 
to  expect  any  favourable  result  from  such  an  overture  at  such  a 
moment,  or  imagine  that  his  weakness  would  pass  for  moderation. 
The  answer  of  the  Prince,  after  many  expressions  of  respect  and 
duty  to  the  King,  declared  that  he  would  never  hearken  to  any  pro- 
posals so  long  as  Walpole  continued  in  power  (i). 

The  period  of  the  adjournment  was  as  actively  and  more  success- 
fully employed  by  Walpole’s  enemies,  in  gaining  over  his  adherents, 
extending  their  solicitations  even  into  his  Cabinet.  A letter  was 
addressed  by  Dodington  to  lord  Wilmington,  urging  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  King  for  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert  (2).  Ncw- 
caslle’s  brain  was,  as  usual,  teeming  with  perfidious  machinations. 
Hervey,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  pretending  illness,  kept  aloof  from 
his  chief ; according  to  Horace  Walpole,  “he  lives  shut  up  with  my 
“ Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Pulteney — a triumvirate  who  hate 
“ one  another  more  than  any  body  they  could  proscribe,  had  they 
“ the  power  (3).” 

It  was  amidst  this  turmoil  of  conflicting  intrigues  that  Parliament 
met  again  on  the  18th  of  January.  Next  day  the  Opposition,  with- 
out a division,  carried  Hume  Campbell,  brother  of  Lord  Marchmont, 
as  member  for  Berwickshire  (4).  On  the  21st  ensued  the  long  ex- 
pected motion  of  Pulteney,  for  referring  to  a Secret  Committee  the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  before  (he  House  relating  to  the  war. 
Pulteney  himself  made  tw  o speeches,  elaborate,  powerful,  and  bit- 

r (1)  Edward  Walpole  (second  son  of  Sir  Robert)  *•  the  death,  moved  to  punish  the  sheriff  (of 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  January  9.  1741  ••  Berwick),  and  as  we  dared  not  divide,  they  or- 

(*)  See  this  letter  In  Coin's  Walpole,  vol.  111.  ♦*  dered  him  into  custody,  where  by  this  time  ! 
p.  MS.  (S)  To  Sir  H.  Mann,  January  4. 1741  ••  suppose  Sandys  has  eaten  him.”  H.  W'alpole  to 

(4)  “ Sandys,  who  loves  persecution  even  unto  Sir  H.  Mann,  January  it.  174*. 
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ter;  and  on  the  same  side  Pitt  spoke  with  equal  ability  and  acrimony. 
Among  the  defenders  of  the  Minister,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Winning- 
ton,  and  Pelham  were  much  and  deservedly  admired.  In  his 
opening  speech,  Pulteney  protested  that  the  motion  was  not  pointed 
against  any  particular  person,  but  merely  intended  to  assist  His 
Majesty  with  advice,  and  on  this  footing  the  debate  was  fought,  till 
Lord  Perceval,  the  new  Member  for  Westminster,  blundered  out 
the  real  truth,  declaring  that  he  should  vote  for  the  motion  as  a 
Committee  of  Accusation.  Sir  Robert,  perceiving  his  advantage, 
immediately  rose,  and  observed  that  he  must  now  take  the  ques- 
tion to  himself.  He  inveighed  against  the  malice  of  the  Opposition, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  not  been  able  to  touch  him,  and  were 
now  reduced  to  a disgraceful  subterfuge  ; he  defied  them  to  the 
charge,  and  desired  uo  favour  but  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
articles  of  accusation.  He  alluded  to  Dodington,  who  had  called 
his  administration  infamous,  as  a person  of  great  self-mortification, 
who  for  sixteen  years  had  condescended  to  bear  part  of  the  infamy. 
As  to  Pulteney,  we  arc  told  that  “Sir  Robert  actually  dissected 
“ him,  and  laid  his  heart  open  to  the  view  of  the  House  (1).”  In 
short,  his  harangue,  of  which  no  further  record  now  remains,  was 
even  by  his  enemies  acknowledged  as  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
and  surprised  even  some  of  his  friends  by  unwonted  readiness  in 
all  the  foreign  affairs  (2).  For  the  division  there  had  been  on  both 
sides  most  strenuous  efforts,  or,  as  at  present  we  should  term  it, 
“ whipping  in;”  there  were  brought  down  the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  blind, — “ the  lame  on  our  side  and  the  blind  on  yours,”  said 
General  Churchill.  But  three  of  the  ministerial  sick,  who  had  been 
kept  waiting  in  an  adjoining  apartment  which  belonged  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert’s eldest  son,  Lord  Walpole,  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  found 
when  they  hastened  to  the  House  on  the  question  being  put,  that 
the  Opposition  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  that  the  lock 
of  the  door  was  filled  with  sand  and  dirt  so  that  it  could  not  be 
opened.  Among  the  patriots,  Sir  William  Gordon,  most  danger- 
ously ill , was  dragged  from  his  bed  and  carried  to  the  House, 
seeming  rather  like  ajeorpse,  w rapped  in  its  cerement,  than  like  a 
living  man.  His  son,  a Captain  in  the  Navy,  had  lately  been  lost 
at  sea,  and  the  news  had  been  concealed  from  Sir  William,  that  he 
might  not  absent  himself.  But  when  he  appeared  in  the  House,  a 
Ministerial  member,  his  friend  (there  is  never  any  lack  of  such 
friends),  went  up  and  informed  him  of  his  unknown  disaster.  The 
old  man  bore  it  with  great  magnanimity,  saying  that  he  knew  why 


(1)  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, January  23.  17W. 

(2)  When  the  debate  was  over,  Pulteney,  who 
as  usual  sat  near  Walpole  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
fold  to  biui  that  he  had  never  heard  so  Hue  a de- 
bate ou  his  side,  and  added  : “ Well  uobody  can 
*•  do  what  you  can!”  **  Tea,”  replied  sir  Robert, 
**  Yonge  did  better.”  Pullouey  rejoined,  *'  It  was 


*•  fine,  {hot  not  of  that  weight  with  which  yon 
“ spoke."  (H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Jauuary  *2. 
1741.)  I*  U from  this  letter  ad  Sir  Robert  Wll- 
mot's  that  wo  mast  glean  the  only  hints  remain- 
ing of  Walpole's  speech ; the  meagre  reports  of 
the  time  judiciously  omit  it  altogether,  though 
giving  Lord  Perceval's  pompous  oration  at  lull 
length  ! (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xii  p.  970.) 
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he  was  told  of  it  at  that  moment,  but  that  when  he  thought  his 
country  in  danger  he  would  not  quit  his  post. 

By  such  exertions  the  House  was  fuller  than  had  been  known 
for  many  years  including  the  Speaker  and  Tellers,  there  were 
508  members  present,  and  Pulteney’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  only  three ; a result,  though  not  of  victory,  yet  of 
joy  and  triumph  to  the  Opposition. 

The  next,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  decisive  struggle,  was  upon 
the  Chippenham  election  petition.  A point  arising  from  it  being 
mooted  on  the  28th  of  January,  it  appeared  that  the  Opposition 
had  so  far  gained  in  numbers  since  the  last  division  as  to  pre- 
vail against  the  Minister  by  a majority  of  one.  Walpole,  with 
an  undaunted  spirit,  was  still  for  maintaining  office  in  the  very 
face  of  a hostile  House  of  Commons ; but  his  brother,  his  three 
sons,  and  all  his  trustiest  friends,  now  combined  in  most  earnestly 
urging  him  to  resign.  Still  they  would  probably  not  have  pre- 
vailed had  not  the  same  cry  resounded  from  his  own  official  col- 
leagues. It  is  stated  by  himself,  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  “ I must  inform  you 
“ that  the  panic  was  so  great  among — what  shall  I call  them? — my 
“ own  friends,  that  they  all  declared  lhat  my  retiring  was  become 
“•  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  only  means  to  carry  on  the  public 
“ business  (1).”  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  person 
of  weight  gave  him  the  slightest  encouragement  to  continue  at  the 
helm,  unless  it  were  the  King,  reluctant  to  lose  a faithful  and  ex- 
perienced servant,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  went 
to  see  him  at  this  period,  and  said  as  he  look  his  leave,  “ Sir,  I have 
“ been  lately  reading  Thuanus  : he  mentions  a minister  w ho  having 
“ long  been  persecuted  by  his  enemies,  at  length  vanquished  them. 
“ The  reason  he  gives,  qdia  se  son  oeserdit  (2).” 

Moved,  though  With  extreme  reluctance,  by  the  all  but  unani- 
mous opinion  of  his  friends,  and  yielding  to  mutiny  and  panic  in 
his  own  eamp  rather  than  to  the  force  of  the  hostile  phalanx,  Sir 
Robert,  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  31st  of  January,  formed  the 
final  resolution  to  resign.  When  next  morning  at  a private  au- 
dience he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  the  King,  he  must 
have  been  gratified  and  yet  moved  at  His  Majesty’s  regret.  As  he 
knelt  to  kiss  hands,  the  King  fell  on  his  neck,  wept,  and  kissed 
him,  and  requested  to  see  him  frequently.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  final  decision  on  the  Chippenham  election  was  impend- 
ing, Walpole  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  a private  intimation  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  his  intended  retirement.  The  circulation  and 
effect  of  such  a rumour  were  very  perceptible  in  the  division  that 
evening;  the  majority  against  the  Minister  being  swelled  from  one 
to  sixteen.  Expecting  this  event,  Walpole  bore  it  with  fortitude 

(1)  Loller,  February  1. 17*1.  Cole  s Walpole.  (1)  It  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mane,  January  11 17*1. 
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and  cheerfulness.  As  the  Tellers  began  their  office,  he  beckoned 
to  Mr.  Baynton  Roll,  the  member  whose  return  was  questioned 
by  a Ministerial  petition,  to  sit  near  him,  and  entered  freely  into 
conversation,  animadverting  on  the  ingratitude  of  several  persons 
whom  he  had  greatly  obliged,  and  who  were  now  voting  against 
him,  and  declaring  that  he  should  never  sit  again  in  that  House. 

Next  morning,  the  3d  of  February,  the  Lord  Chancellor  con- 
veyed the  King’s  desire  that  the  House  should  adjourn  for  a fort- 
night. Some  days  later,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  resigned  all  his  places, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Orford. 

Thus,  then,  ended  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  long  and  renowned  ad- 
ministration. Having  traced  it  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  I have  already,  as  occasion  offered,  pointed  out  what  seemed 
to  me  its  merits,  or  what  I thought  its  errors;  and  I need  not  here 
enter  into  a full  recapitulation  of  cither.  If  we  compare  him  to 
his  next  successors,  their  unsteadiness  and  perplexity,  the  want  of 
principle  in  some,  and  the  inferiority  of  talent  in  others,  will  be 
found  to  throw  by  contrast  a reflected  light  on  his  twenty  years 
of  government.  If  we  draw  a parallel  between  him  and  the  pre- 
ceding Prime  Minister,  Lord  Stanhope,  we  shall  probably  pro- 
nounce Walpole  the  superior  in  knowledge  of  finance,  in  orato- 
rical abilities,  in  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  it  may  be  thought  that  Stanhope’s  was  the  higher  skill 
in  all  foreign  affairs.  Another  marked  distinction  between  them 
appears  in  the  readiness  of  Stanhope  to  introduce  measures,  as  lie 
thought,  of  practical  improvement;  while  Walpole,  on  the  contra- 
ry, strove  to  leave,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  things  as  he  found 
them.  When  Stanhope  died,  at  the  age  of  only  forty-seven, 
he  had  in  preparation  five  great  measures.  The  first,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  mitigation  of  the  Penal  Laws 
affecting  their  persons  or  property.  The  second,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  Act.  The 
third,  for  the  security  of  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  lessening  of 
their  dependence  on  the  Government,  by  taking  from  the  Crown 
the  power  of  dismissal,  except  under  the  sentence  of  a Court  Mar- 
tial (1).  Th6  fourth,  for  the  limitation  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
future  creations  of  Peers.  The  fifth,  not  legislative,  but  adminis- 
trative, for  extending  the  popularity  of  the  reigning  family,  widen- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Government,  and  gradually  gaining  over  the 
party  in  Opposition  by  employing  several  of  its  more  moderate 
members.  Every  one  of  these  measures  was  dropped  by  Walpole 
on  succeeding  to  power.  It  may  be  maintained  in  his  justifica- 
tion, that  all  these  measures  w ere  mischievous ; one  of  them,  at 
least,  the  Peerage  bill,  undoubtedly  was  so.  But  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  same  indifference  or  aversion  of  Walpole  to  any  change, 


(1)  See  on  this  subject  in  the  Parliamentary  175*.  and  of  Lord  CbetlcrQcld  the  same  day  in  th* 
History  lb*  speeches  oC  Pulteiiey.  February  13-  other  House. 
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extended  even  to  cases  where  the  change  was  certainly  and  dearly 
beneficial.  Thus,  for  example,  in  December  1718,  Stanhope  had 
moved  for  and  appointed  a Lords’  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
public  records;  and  its  report,  made  after  some  months’  inquiry, 
details  the  want  of  arrangement,  classification,  nay  even  of  proper 
house-room,  for  the  various  national  documents,  and  recommends 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  digested  into  order — that  such 
of  the  loose  papers  as  appear  to  be  of  value,  may  be  bound  up  for 
their  better  preservation — that  catalogues  and  indexes  of  them 
may  be  prepared  without  delay — that  better  apartments  may  be 
provided  for  their  custody  (1).  Here,  then,  what  defence  can  be 
framed  for  Walpole  in  discarding  these  recommendations?  Was 
not  the  evil  real  and  undoubted,  the  remedy  plain  and  easy,  and 
have  we  not  even  in  the  present  times  seen  reason  for  lamenting 
its  neglect?  And  are  we  not  justified  in  saying,  from  this  and 
other  such  examples,  that  Walpole  s dislike  to  innovation  prevailed, 
even  where  the  innovation  was  most  evidently  an  improvement? 

The  character  of  W alpole  might  also,  as  I conceive,  be  unfa- 
vourably contrasted  with  Stanhope’s,  in  point  of  disinterestedness 
and  political  purity.  I am  very  far — this  must  have  been  per- 
ceived in  many  former  passages — from  adopting  the  party  suspi- 
cions and  rancorous  charges  of  corruption  to  which  in  his  life-time 
Sir  Robert  stood  exposed.  I believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
such  charges  great  part  was  falsehood,  great  part  exaggeration. 
But  still,  looking  only  to  proved  and  certain  facts,  and  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  own  partisans  and  panegyrists,  we  shall  even  on  such 
testimony  find  cause  to  think  that  Walpole  sometimes  swerved  from 
the  straight  path,  and  altogether  lowered  the  lone  of  public  morals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  he  and  Stanhope  were  in  office  together 
when  the  South  Sea  speculations  reached  their  height.  Stanhope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  refrain  altogether  from  any  such  source  of 
profit.  W alpole,  on  the  contrary,  plunged  eagerly  into  the  whirl, 
turned  his  own  sagacity  to  good  account,  sold  his  shares  of  100/. 
for  1000/.,  allowed  his  wife  to  gamble  for  herself,  and  gained  a 
considerable  fortune.  The  same  absence— I do  not  mean  of  inte- 
grity, but  of  any  nice  scruples,  prevailed,  I fear,  during  his  subse- 
quent administration.  If  it  be  needful  any  further  to  exemplify 
my  assertion,  1 will  take  the  very  words  of  his  own  affectionate 
and  admiring  son.  In  a letter,  several  years  afterwards,  Horace 
W alpole  is  inveighing  against  Keene,  Bishop  of  Chester  : “ My 
“ father,”  he  adds,  “ gave  him  a living  of  700/.  a year  to  marry 
“ one  of  his  natural  daughters;  he  took  the  living,  and  my  father 
‘‘  dying  soon  after,  he  dispensed  with  himself  from  taking  the  wife, 
“ but  was  so  generous  as  to  give  her  very  near  one  year’s  income 
“ of  the  living  (2).”  I do  not  now  inquire  whether  this  accusa- 

(1)  Tbia  Report  i*  printed  In  the  Lordi’  Journals.  (i)  To  Sir  II.  Nann,  December  11.  175*. 

April  16. 1719. 
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lion  of  Keene  may  not  be  unduly  nud  untruly  heightened.  But  I 
ask,  could  there  be  any  stronger  proof  of  a low  tone  of  public  mo- 
rals than  that  Sir  Robert  should  employ  Crown  livings  as  portions 
for  his  illegitimate  daughters,  and  that  his  son  should  tell  the 
story  as  bearing  hard  upon  the  Bishop,  but  without  the  slightest 
idea  that  it  was  also  most  discreditable  to  the  Minister  ? 

It  is  possible  indeed  that  a feeling  of  partiality  may  blind  me, 
but  I will  own  that  I cannot  discern  in  any  part  of  Walpole’s  career 
a parallel  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Stanhope  in  Spain,  when 
offered  by  the  Archduke  an  estate  and  title  for  his  services,  but 
refusing  them,  and  adding  that  if  any  gratitude  to  him  were  felt, 
he  hoped  it  might  be  shown  in  a readiness  to  conclude  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  which  he  was  then  negotiating  (1).  How  far  less 
lofty  was  the  course  of  Walpole  on  his  resignation!  Instead  of 
withdrawing  with  a noble  pride,  asking  nothing  and  accepting 
nothing,  as  one  conscious  of  great  services  and  resentful  of  popu- 
lar ingratitude,  he  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford,  a further 
pension  of  4,0001.  a year  (2),  and  a patent  of  rank  for  his  daughter 
by  the  mistress  whom  he  had  afterwards  married.  Was  it  wise 
for  his  own  reputation  to  grasp  immediate  rewards  for  his  services, 
and  leave  posterity  no  part  of  the  debt  to  pay?  Was  it  just  to  so- 
licit such  signal  marks  of  Royal  favour  at  the  very  moment  when 
overwhelmed  by  national  resentment,  and  thus  to  involve  the 
Crown  in  his  own  unpopularity?  So  fierce  was  the  outcry  against 
these  favours  to  the  fallen  Minister  (3),  that  Sir  Robert  was  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  pension,  which  however  he  again  sued  for 
and  received  two  years  afterwards.  He  would,  also,  probably 
have  cancelled  Lady  Mary’s  patent  had  it  not  been  too  late.  A let- 
ter at  this  period,  from  one  of  his  friends,  strongly  manifests  the 
imprudence  of  these  grants,  but  at  the  same  time  displays  his  high 
and  unconquerable  courage  in  adversity.  Lord  Morton  writes  to 
Duncan  Forbes,  President  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session  : “ I 
“ cannot  finish  without  a word  about  our  honest  friend  Sir  Robert 
“ Walpole,  for  whom,  I own,  I am  in  some  fear.  lie  this  day 
“ went  to  Richmond,  never  again  to  return  to  Court.  The  letter 
“ of  rank  for  his  daughter  has  raised  such  a torrent  of  wrath 
“ against  him,  that  God  knows  where  it  may  end.  They  now  talk 
“of  a strict  Parliamentary  inquiry;  your  Lordship  knows  how 
“ little  any  man  can  stand  such  an  ordeal  after  twenty  years’  ad- 
“ ministration.  The  Hit  flme  I saw  him,  which  was  on  Sunday 
“ evening,  I told  him  of  the  clamour  that  was  raised  upon  the  sub- 


(1)  War  or  the  S access! on,  p.  m. 

(*)  The  sinecures  and  p&cca  for  life  hold  by 
Walpole’s  three  aons  at  this  rery  time  are  enu- 
merated by  Coie  (Memoirs,  p.  870.),  and  thoir 
yearly  Income  amounts  to  u.mo l.,  besides  the 
RangershSp  of  Richmond  Park,  which  was  held 
by  Sir  Robert  and  one  or  bis  sons  Jointly,  with 
benefit  of  sorrlTorsbip,  and  which  produced  so- 
Tenl  thousand*  more  pet  annum. 


(Ij  It  had  for  many  years  been  an  Opposition 
taunt,  that  Sir  Robert  held  in  reserve  a patent  for 
some  high  title,  to  be  taken  out  wbeaerer  bo 
retired.  Swift  writes  In  1781 
“ E’en  quit  the  House,  for  thon  too  long  bast 
sat  In’t, 

“ Produce  at  last  thy  dormant  Ducal  patent." 

See  Swift’s  Works.  yol.  %.  p.  Scott’s  ed. 
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“ ject  of  his  daughter,  but  the  thing  was  then  passed  the  offices, 
“ and  could  not  be  recalled,  though  she  had  not  been  presented, 
“ else  I believe  he  would  have  stopped  it.  1 would  fain  hope, 
“ after  lie  is  fairly  away,  that  the  fury  may  subside;  at  present  it 
“ is  very  violent.  Last  week  there  passed  a scene  between  him 
“ and  me,  by  ourselves,  which  alTected  me  more  than  any  thing  I 
“ ever  met  with  in  my  life,  but  it  is  too  long  to  trouble  your 
“ Lordship  with.  He  has  been  sore  hurt  by  flatterers,  hut  has  a 
“ great  and  undaunted  spirit,  and  a tranquillity  something  more 
“ than  human  (1).  ” 

Before  his  departure  for  Richmond,  Walpole  had  a considerable 
share  in  the  choice  of  his  successor.  He  was  desirous  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  to  continue  the  administra- 
tion on  the  Whig  basis,  and,  in  case  Pulteney  should  decline  to  he 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  Lord  Wilmington.  Such 
were  his  objects  ; his  means  were  influence  over  llis  Royal  master. 
In  the  same  audience  of  the  1st  of  February,  when  he  announced 
his  own  retirement,  he  prevailed  over  the  King’s  aversion  to 
Pulteney,  and  induced  His  Majesty  to  send  him  an  immediate  mes- 
sage, offering  him  full  power,  provided  only  he  would  screen  Sir 
Robert  from  prosecution.  This  condition,  suggested  by  V alpole 
at  that  crisis,  is  surely  no  proof  of  a generous  and  lofty  mind.  Am 
I wrong  in  believing  that  at  such  a juncture  Clarendon  or  Chatham 
would  have  thought  only  of  their  country’s,  or,  at  the  worst,  of 
their  party’s  benefit,  and  disdained  to  seek  any  safeguard  for  them- 
selves, except  from  their  own  virtue  and  renown  ? 

The  communication  to  Pulteney  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  accepted  it  with  peculiar  pleasure.  He  had  al- 
ready some  days  before,  though,  as  it  seems,  only  on  his  own  ac- 
count, privately  sent  to  Pulteney,  requesting  to  have  a secret  meet- 
ing with  him  at  the  house  of  the  Duke’s  Secretary,  Mr.  Stone. 
Pulteney  had  answered,  that  at  the  present  juncture  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  request  for  a secret  meeting,  lest  he  should  give 
umbrage  to  his  friends,  but  had  no  objection  to  receive  His  Grace 
publicly  at  his  own  house.  This  not  suiting  Newcastle’s  underhand 
designs,  the  communication  dropped.  But  the  Duke,  having  now 
the  Royal  authority,  no  longer  affected  mystery,  and  wrote  to 
Pulteney,  stating  that  lie  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  a nnssage 
to  him  from  the  King,  and  were  therefore  about  to  wait  upon  him. 

A meeting  accordingly  ensued  that  same  morning  between  New- 
castle and  Hardwickc  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Pulteney,  at- 
tended by  Carteret  as  his  confidential  friend.  The  Duke  opened 
the  conference  by  saying  that  the  King,  convinced  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  no  longer  supported  by  a majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  commanded  them  to  offer  the  places  held  by  that  Mi- 


(1)  Letter  of  Febntiry  li.  mi.  Cellotlen  Pepen,  p.  175. 
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nislor  to  Mr.  Pulleney,  with  the  power  of  forming  his  own  admi- 
nistration, on  the  sole  condition  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  should 
not  be  prosecOted.  To  this  Pulleney  replied,  that  if  that  condition 
w ere  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a treaty,  he  never' would  comply 
with  it ; “ and  even,”  said  he,  “ should  my  inclination  induce 
“ me  to  accept  it,  yet  it  might  not  be  in  my  power  to  fulfil  my 
“ engagement,  for  the  heads  of  parties  are  like  the  heads  of 
“ snakes,  carried  on  by  their  tails.  For  my  part  I will  be  no 
“ screen;  but  if  the  Ring  should  be  pleased  to  express  a desire  to 
“ open  any  treaty  or  to  hold  any  conversation  with  me,  I will  pay 
“ my  duly  at  St.  James’s,  though  I have  not  been  at  Court  for 
“ many  years ; hut  I will  not  go  privately,  but  publicly  and  at 
“ noonday,  in  order  to  prevent  all  jealousy  and  suspicion  (1).” 
This  result  being  communicated  to  the  King,  His  Majesty,  with- 
out delay,  and  following  the  advice  of  Walpole,  sent  Pulteney  an- 
other private  message  (it  does  not  appear  through  whose  hands), 
to  request  that  if  Pulteney  did  not  choose  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  he  would  let  Lord  Wilmington  slide  into  it. 
Pulteney  acquiesced  in  this  alternative.  His  friend  Carteret,  who 
coveted  that  office,  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  ; but  Pulteney 
declared  that  if  the  other  would  not  consent  to  Wilmington’s  ap- 
pointment he  would  break  his  own  resolution,  and  take  the  place 
himself.  “ You,”  he  added,  “ must  be  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
“ filtest  person  to  direct  foreign  affairs.”  Thus  then  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  day  of  the  final  division  on  the  Chippenham  case,  was 
already  enabled  to  announce  Lord  Wilmington  as  his  successor  at 
the  Treasury  (2). 

A few  days  afterwards  the  King  despatched  another  embassy  to 
Pulteney,  consisting,  as  before,  of  the  Chancellor  and  Duke  of 
Newcastle ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  intermediate  message.  Newcastle  declared  that  he  was 
now  commissioned  by  the  King  to  repeat  the  former  offers,  with- 
out urging  the  condition  of  not  prosecuting  the  fallen  Minister; 
and  his  Majesty  only  requested,  that  if  any  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pulteney,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  oppose  it,  would  at  least  do  nothing  to  inflame  it.  Pul- 
lency  answered,  that  he  was  not  a man  of  blood,  and  that  in  all 
his  expressions  of  pursuing  the  Minister  to  destruction,  he  had  meant 
only  the  destruction  of  his  power,  but  not  of  his  person.  He  could 


(1)  Life  of  Bishop  Newton  At  the  clou  or  this 
interview  somo  refreshments  being  brought  in, 
Newcastle  drank.  "Here  Is  to  oor  happier  meeting.’ 
—Pulleney  replied  by  Sbakspeare's  lines  : 

M If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile. 

»*  If  not,  why  then  this  meeting  was  well  made." 

(i)  The  details  of  these  negotiations  with  Pul- 
teney were  communicated  by  himself  to  Bishops 
NoWton  and  Douglas.  (See  Coxe's  Walpole,  voi.  I. 


Prcf.  p.  xxx.  and  p.  701.)  Neither  the  Bishops  nor 
the  Archdearou  attempt  to  flx  the  date,  but  it  may 
be  ascertained  by  observing  that  Walpole  did  not 
decide  on  resigning  till  the  night  of  January  SI. ; 
that  it  was  only  on  the  following  morning  that 
be  overcame  the  King's  repugnance  to  apply  to 
Pulteney  ; and  that  ou  the  day  after.  February 
be  could  already  announce  tbe  name  of  bis  suc- 
cessor. 
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not  undertake  to  say  what  was  proper  to  be  done ; he  mail  take  the 
advice  of  his  friends ; though  he  was  free  to  own,  that,  according 
to  his  opinion,  some  Parliamentary  censure,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
inflicted  for  so  many  years  of  mal  administration.  Newcastle  then 

observed,  “The  King  trusts  i:  you  will  not  distress  the  Govern- 
ment by  making  too  many  “ changes  in  the  midst  of  a session.” 
The  reply  of  Pultcney  was,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  a total  change, 
and  had  no  objection  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but  that  he  demanded  an  alteration  of  measures  as  well  as 
men.  He  required  that  some  obnoxious  persons  should  lie  dismis- 
sed, and  the  main  forts  of  Government  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  party  ; namely,  a majority  in  the  Cabinet,  the  nomination  of  the 
Hoards  of  Treasury  and  Admiralty,  and  of  an  otlice  to  be  again 
restored,  a Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  These  points  being 
agreed  to,  though  not  without  some  demur,  Newcastle  said  lie  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Pulteney  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  (he 
Treasury,  which,  he  added,  was  the  earnest  and  repealed  desire  of 
the  King.  “ As  the  disposition  of  places  is  in  my  hands,”  said  Pul- 
“ teney,  I will  accept  none  myself:  I have  so  repeatedly  declared 
“ my  resolution  on  that  point,  that  I will  not  now  contradict  my- 
“ self.”  lie  then  named  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Samuel  Sandys  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Carteret  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  the  new 
Secretary  for  Scotland  ; while  for  himself  he  required  a Peerage 
and  a seal  in  the  Cabinet. 

Concurrently  with  this  negotiation,  overtures  were  made  from 
the  Court  to  the  Prince  of  Males.  His-  Royal  Highness  was 
gratified  by  an  addition  of  50,000/.  lo  his  yearly  income,  and  by 
the  promise  that  two  of  his  adherents,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  should  be  included  in  the  new  Hoard  of 
Admiralty.  On  the  6th  he  granted  a private  audience  lo  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  assured  him  of  his  protection  in  ease  of 
attack — a promise  from  which  lie  afterwards  receded. 

Meanwhile  the  rumours  of  the  late  negotiations,  and  of  the 
intended  appointments,  raised  a great  ferment  in  the  ranks  of 
Opposition.  The  Tories,  though  forming  the  larger  share  of 
•the  atili-minislerial  phalanx,  found  themselves  as  yet  utterly 
excluded.  Among  the  “ patriots  ” many  wished  to  be  employed, 
and  all  to  be  consulted.  Nay,  more,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  several  persons,  exasperated  at  the  want  of  concert,  mur- 
mured against  the  very  course  w hich  they  themselves  would  have 
advised,  had  they  been  applied  lo.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  chiefs  of  Opposition,  not  in  the  new  arrangement,  summoned 
a meeting  of  the  whole  party,  to  lie  held  on  the  1 1 tli  of  February 
(the  very  day  of  Sir  Robert’s  official  resignation),  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern  in  the  Strand.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  nearly  three 
hundred,  both  Peers  and  Commoners  Carteret  refused  to  go, 
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only  rsaying  tliat  he  never  dined  at  a tavern  (1) ; but  there  ap- 
peared Pulteney,  and  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A 
general  suspicion  wds  expressed  by  the  persons  present  that  the 
change  would  not  be  complete,  and  that  the  old  system  was  still  to 
be  continued.  Lord  Talbot,  son  of  the  late  Chancellor,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  talents,  filling  a glass  of  wine,  drank  to 
cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  the  dung  and  grooms  (2).  But  the 
principal  opponent  of  Pulteney  at  this  meeting  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  now,  by  a change  that  would  have  been  surprising 
in  any  other  person,  stood  forth  as  the  leader  more  especially  of 
the  Jacobites  in  Parliament.  He  made  a long  and  solemn  speech. 
After  observing,  in  sarcastic  allusion  to  Pulteney,  that  a grain  of 
honesty  was  worth  a cart-load  of  gold,  he  proceeded  — “ Have  we 
“ not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  good  use  will  not  be  made  of 
“ the  present  happy  opportunity,  and  that  a few  men,  without  any 
“ communication  of  their  proceedings  to  this  assembly,  have 
“ arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  nomination  ? 
“ They  have  now'  been  eight  days  engaged  in  this  business,  and 
“ if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  few  offices  they  have  already 
“ bestowed,  may  justly  be  accused  of  not  acting  with  that  vigour 
“ which  the  whole  people  have  a right  to  expect.  The  choice  of 
“ those  already  preferred  having  fallen  upon  the  Whigs,  is  an  ill 
“ omen  to  the  Tories.  If  these  are  not  to  be  provided  for,  the 
“ happy  effects  of  the  coalition  w ill  be  destroyed,  and  the  odious 
“ distinction  of  parly  be  revived.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary 
“ to  continue  closely  united,  and  to  persevere  with  the  same 
“ vehemence  as  ever,  till  the  Tories  obtain  justice,  and  the  admi- 
“ nistration  is  founded  upon  the  broad  bottom  (3)  of  both  parties.  ” 
Pulteney,  whose  strength  lay  in  eloquence,  and  who  always 
spoke  far  more  ably  than  he  acted,  replied  with  great  spirit  and 
effect.  He  complained  that  he  and  his  colleagues  should  be  thus 
held  forth  and  publicly  arraigned  with  things  of  which  no  man 
durst  venture  to  accuse  them  in  private.  “ We  deserve,  ” added 
he,  “ very  different  usage  for  the  integrity  with  which  we  have 
“ hitherto  proceeded,  and  with  which  we  are  determined  to  pro- 
“ ceed.  Overtures  having  been  made  to  us,  it  was  our  duty  (as 
it  w ould  have  been  the  duty  of  every  man  to  whomsuch  overtures 
“ had  been  made,)  to  employ  all  our  abilities  and  endeavours  to 
“ form  a happy  settlement.  So  much  for  the  imputation  that  we 
“ have  taken  the  management  of  the  negotiation  into  our  hands!  ” 
He  proceeded  to  argue,  that  as  to  the  referring  of  the  settlement 
to  the  whole  party,  it  was  an  idea  (it  only  for  the  “ superficial 
“ vulgar,  ” — that  there  was  neither  justice  nor  prudence  in 

(!)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  February  18.  47*1:  “One  now  bean  of  nothing  bnt  the  broad 
17*1.  " bottom ; It  h the  reigning  rant  word,  aud 

(1)  Bishop  Seeker'*  Diary,  February  ll.  17*1.  " mean*  the  taking  all  parties  and  people  IndK- 

(1)  This  was  the  favourite  phm*'  of  the  day.  " ferently  into  the  Ministry.” 

M.  Walpole  to  11.  M«ttiu  February  18. 
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attempting  to  dictate  to  the  King  — that  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  party  if  their  patience  had  extended  a little 
longer  than  the  few  days  which  had  elapsed ; that  as  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Tories,  it  must  be  a work  of  some  time  “ to  remove 
“ suspicions  inculcated  long,  and  long  credited,  with  regard  to  a 
“ denomination  of  men,  who  have  formerly  been  thought  not 
“ heartily  attached  to  the  reigning  family.  ” Still,  he  added,  somo 
instances  of  friendly  intentions  to  the  Tories  had  already  been 
given  in  the  late  removals,  and  there  would  be  many  more ; 
but  it  must  depend  upon  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  Tories 
themselves  (1). 

Sandys  also  harangued,  saying,  the  King  had  done  him  the  ho- 
nour to  offer  him  a place,  and  why  should  he  not  accept  it  ? If  he 
had  not,  another  would:  if  nobody  would,  the  King  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  his  old  Minister  again,  which  he  imagined  the 
gentlemen  present  would  not  wish  to  see. 

The  gentlemen  present  were  somewhat  appeased  by  these  expla- 
nations, and  separated  in  better  humour  than  they  had  met.  But 
what  seems  to  hare  principally  weighed  with  them  was,  that  each 
remembered  how  many  offices  were  still  vacant,  and  hoped  that 
some  were  reserved  for  himself  or  for  his  friends. 

A few  days  afterwards  a conference  between  the  late  Opposition 
leaders  was  held  at  the  desire  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  one  side  were  Argyle,  Chesterfield,  Cobham,  Gower, 
and  Bathurst;  on  the  other  came  Pulteney,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Scarborough  (2),  the  Prince’s  Treasurer.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  arrangement  was  concludcdat  this  conference,  yet  undoubtedly 
it  tended,  like  the  larger  meeting,  to  allay  dissatisfaction.  A wise 
statesman  should  always  give  offended  partisans  an  opportunity  to 
pour  forth  their  grievances;  their  mind  seems  relieved  by  the 
effusion  , or  their  resentment  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  and 
when  once  they  have  stated  their  complaints  as  fully  and  as  bit- 
terly as  they  desire,  they  often  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  in  truth 
liftle  or  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  principal  demand  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  an  appoint- 
ment for  Sir  John  Hinde  Colton,  who,  as  I have  elsewhere  noticed, 
was  perhaps  the  most  active,  and  next  to  Shippcn  the  most  avowed, 
Jacobite  in  Parliament.  That  Argyle  should  now  so  warmly  es- 
pouse his  interests,  and  so  closely  link  his  cause  with  his  own, 
seems  a strong  presumption  that  the  Duke  at  this  period  was  acting 
in  concert  with,  or  at  least  in  favour  of,  the  exiled  family  (3).  He 

(1)  The  accoant  of  this  speech  and  of  Argyle’*  them,  In  I7V0,  had  unhappily  blown  out  his  brains, 

to  given  in  " Faction  Delected,’'  a pamphlet  of  The  post  of  Secretary  af  Stale  bad  been  several 
rreat  nole,  written  by  Lord  Perceval,  {who  was  times  offered  to  him.  but  always  refused.  "He  was,” 
present  at  the  meeting.  says  Lord  Chesterfield.  M the  best  man  lever  knew , 

(2)  This  earl  of  Scarborough  was  not  the  same  "and  thn  dearest  friend  I ever  bad."  (Characters.) 
who  bad  been  the  early  confident  and  frtend  of  (.1)  This,  it  appears  was  iho  decided  opinion  or 
George  the  Second.  That  nobleman  bad  been  al-  Walpole.  See.  in  Cose  s Pelham,  his  confidential 
ways  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  and  in  one  of  letter  of  October  *0.  17W.  after  Argyle'*  deo»h. 
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received  at  length  a reluctant  assurance,  that  Cotton  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  thereupon  he  condes- 
cended to  accept  for  himself  a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Mastership 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Regiment  of  which  he  had  been  lately 
dispossessed.  Lord  Cobham  in  like  manner  was  made  a Field 
Marshal,  and  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
which  he  had  lost  in  1733  for  his  opposition  to  the  Excise  Bill. 
Lord  Harrington,  having  resigned  the  Seals  in  favour  of  Carteret, 
w as  created  an  Earl,  and  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
vacant  by  Wilmington’s  promotion . Sir  William  Yongc  was  allowed 
to  continue  Secretary  at  War,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  Thus  then  the  new  administration  being  completed,  except 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which,  as  so  many  promotions  had  been 
referred  to  it,  was  itself  referred  for  further  consideration,  the 
whole  party,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  went  to  pay  their  res- 
pects at  Court,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  day  when  Parliament 
met  (1),  and  on  the  same  evening  the  new  writs  were  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons.' 

For  a little  time  the  Government  business  glided  on  with 
smoothness  and  despatch,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  harangues 
from  Shippcn  and  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  whose  animosity  was  not  at  all 
abated  by  the  changes.  Though  very  many  others  were  dissatisfied, 
they  stood  at  gaze,  and  would  not  yet  openly  oppose.  But  when 
the  new  Board  of  Admiralty  was  at  length  announced,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  it  the  Whig  Earl  of  Winebelsea  (as  LordFinch, 
the  friend  and  defender  of  Steele),  and  among  its  members  the 
Prince’s  dependents,  Lords  Baltimore  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  but 
no  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton.  The  King,  it  seems,  had  put  a positive 
negative  upon  that  gentleman,  declaring  that  he  was  determined  to 
stand  by  those  who  had  set  him  and  his  family  upon  the  throne.  At 
this  disappointment  the  whole  Tory  party  raised  a loud  yell  of  in- 
dignation. Argyle,  as  their  present  chief  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
displayed  the  utmost  resentment;  he  had  besides,  as  he  conceived, 
other  grounds  of  bis  own  to  complain  ; he  had  set  no  bounds  to  bis 
pretensions ; he  had  expected  to  engross  the  whole  Government  of 
Scotland,  and  was  irritated  that  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should,  as  such,  possess  any  degree  of  authority. 
With  these  feelings,  he,  on  the  9th  of  March,  resigned  all  his  new 
appointments,  and  relapsed  into  angry  Opposition.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  also,  ere  long,  began  to  discover,  that  though  his  friends 
were  in  place,  he  was  very  far  from  power,  and  he  showed  first 
coldness  and  then  aversion  to  the  Government.  Thus  the  elements 
of  a new  Opposition  speedily  gathered  and  grew.  Several  of  the 
placemen,  moreover,  whose  writs  had  been  moved,  found  them- 


(l)The  King'*  reception  of  his  son  was  very  “ Prince  kissed  his  hand,  and  this  was  all."  H. 
cold  and  formal  '•  His  majesty  said.  * How  does  Walpole  lo  Sir  H.  Mann.  February  18- 17**. 

“ * the  Princess  do  ? I hope  she  la  well.’  The 
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selves  no  longer  supported  by  their  former  patrons — especially 
the  Dukes  of  Bridgewater  and  Bedford ; and  Lord  Limerick,  who 
had  been  intended  for  Secretary  at  W ar,  but  who  was  member  for 
Tavistock,  durst  not  vacate  his  scat  for  that  ducal  borough. 

In  this  arrangement  it  may  justly  excite  surprise,  that  no  offers 
were  made  either  to  Chesterfield  or  Pitt.  It  is  certain  that  the 
former  had  excited  the  resentment  of  the  King,  by  his  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  Hanover  neutrality,  and  probable  that  Carteret 
may  have  feared  to  place  a rival  in  the  Council.  Chesterfield 
himself  declares  in  a letter  at  that  period. — “The  public  has 
“ assigned  me  different  employments ; but  I have  been  offered 
“ none,  I have  asked  for  none,  and  I will  accept  of  none,  till  I see 
“ a little  clearer  into  matters  than  I do  at  present.  I have  opposed 
“ measures, .not  men,  and  the  change  of  two  or  three  men  only  is 
“ not  a sufficient  pledge  to  me  that  measures  will  be  changed,  nay, 
“ rather  an  indication  that  they  will  not ; and  I am  sure  no  cm- 

ployment  whatsoever  shall  prevail  w ith  me  to  support  measures 
“ I have  so  justly  opposed.  A good  conscience  is,  in  my  mind, 
“ a better  thing  than  the  best  employment,  and  I will  not  have  the 
“ latter  till  I can  keep  it  with  the  former  (1):  ” With  respect  to 
Pitt,  we  may  suppose,  with  great  likelihood,  that  both  he  and 
Lyttleton  were  passed  over  as  members  of  the  Prince’s  household ; 
his  Royal  Highness  having  applied  in  the  first  instance  for  Lords 
Baltimore  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  these  appointments  being 
considered  as  sufficient  for  that  quarter. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Pultcncy  at  this  memorable  period, 
he  appears  equally  conspicuous  for  good  fortune  and  ill  judgment. 
He  was  placed  on  an  eminence  as  lofty  and  commanding  as  ever 
British  statesman  attained  ; the  dispenser  of  all  public  honours  ; 
the  arbiter  between  the  Crow  n and  the  people.  He  saw'  humbled 
before  him  and  imploring  his  forbearance  that  Monarch,  who  ten 
years  back  had  struck  his  name  from  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  denied  him  his  Commission  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  saw 
the  assembled  Commons,  till  then  the  supporters  and  satellites  of 
Walpole,  overthrow  his  haughty  rival  and  hail  him  their  trium- 
phant leader.  Above  all,  he  beheld  that  nation  to  which  his 
eloquent  voice  had  so  long  appealed  in  vain,  now  stirred  by  that 
voice  as  by  an  oracle,  and  raising  their  own  in  its  support.  How 
vast  but  how  giddy  a height!  How  very  great  appears  the  occa- 
sion— how  very  unequal  the  man!  At  such  a crisis,  instead  of 
fixing  his  eyes  on  high  public  principles  and  objects,  he  looked  only 
to  his  own  show  of  consistency,  to  his  previous  declarations  against 
receiving  public  money,  or  being  ambitious  of  public  office.  He 
shrunk  at  provoking  some  taunt  from  Shippen,  some  lampoon  from 
Hanbury  Williams ! Ought  such  trifles  as  these  to  have  weighed  in 

(I)  See  Maty's  Lite.  p.  191. 
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the  balance  with  his  country’s  service,  if  his  country  really  was  in 

danger?  And  if  his  country  was  not  in  danger,  what  pretence 
had  he  for  having  roused  it  almost  to  frenzy  by  his  declamations 
against  corruption  and  misgovernment?  The  truth  is,  that  to 
think  of  personal  reputation  instead  of  the  national  welfare  is 
rank  selGshnes,  Oering  only  in  kind  and  degree  from  that  which 
clings  with  tenacity  to  posts  of  profit.  Let  every  statesman  be  as- 
sured that  if  he  will  but  take  care  of  hiscountry,  his  reputation  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Posterity  is  not  deceived.  A true  patriot  will 
be  acknowledged  and  revered,  whether  in  Opposition  orinDowning 
Street ; wliile  he  who  grasps  at  office  for  the  sake  of  sordid  gains, 
or  he  who  declines  it  from  the  dread  of  libellous  attacks,  will 
be  classed  alike  in  a far  lower  and  less  honoured  scale. 

But  even  admitting  that  Pultency  was  defensible  in  his  own 
refusal,  with  what  justice  could  he  yield  the  Treasury  to  Wilming- 
ton, a man  even  at  the  prime  of  life  proved  unGtfor  high  rule,  and 
w hose  dulncss  of  disposition  was  now  aggravated  by  the  torpor  of 
age  ? Was  not  this  of  all  others  the  post  which,  as  having  been  held 
by  Walpole,  would  most  attract  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  indicate 
the  intentions  of  the  Government?  Should  then  Walpole’s  princi- 
pal opponent  have  left  that  post  to  one  of  Walpole’s  colleagues,  who 
was  pledged  as  such  to  Walpole’s  w hole  course  of  measures,  and 
w ho  could  notswerve  from  them,  without  far  greater  inconsistency 
than  Pultency  so  anxiously  avoided  in  himself? — I must  own  that 
I concur  with  Lord  ChesterGeld  in  thinking  that  so  partial  a change 
in  the  Cabinet,  far  from  being  a pledge  that  measures  would  be 
altered,  was  rather  a sign  that  they  would  not. 

Then  again  why  claim  a peerage  ? If  Pulteney  shrunk  from  the 
labours,  he  should  also  have  relinquished  the  prizes  of  public  life. 
The  sacriGcc  should  have  been  entire  and  complete.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  this  act  of  political  suicide  (for  such  it  proved  to  the 
new  Lord  Bath),  though  prompted  by  his  own  inclination,  had  been 
aided  and  facilitated  by  the  influence  of  Walpole  with  the  King. 
The  veteran  minister  clearly  foresaw  the  impending  ruin  of  repu- 
tation to  his  rival,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  laboured  to 
remove  His  Majesty’s  reluctance  to  Pulteney’s  expected  demand 
— nay  more,  when  Pulteney  wished  afterwards  to  recede  from 
his  promised  patent,  the  King,  under  Walpole’s  direction,  insisted 
on  his  taking  it.  “ I remember,  ” says  Horace  Walpole,  “ my 
“ father’s  action  and  words  when  he  returned  from  Court,  and 
“ told  me  what  he  had  done : — * 1 have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet 
“ 4 on  him!  ’ making  that  motion  with  his  hand  (I).  ” 

Never,  certainly,  was  any  statesman's  conduct  more  fatal  to 
himself.  He  lost  ground  alike  with  King  and  people.  As  Chester- 

(I)  Reminiscence*  (Work#,  tol.  If.  p.  817.).  cehed  It ; but  on  ihi*  point  Horace  Walpole  can 
There  i*  also  a story  of  Pulteney  flinging  down  ouly  speak  from  rumour, 
ml  trampling  upon  the  patent  when  hr  Ar»t  re- 
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field  observes,  “ the  King  hated  him  almost  as  much  for  what 
“he  might  have  done  as  for  what  he  had  done;  the  nation 
“ looked  upon  him  as  a deserter ; and  he  shrunk  into  insigni- 
“ ficance  and  an  Earldom  (1).  ” From  the  moment  of  Wil- 
mington’s appointment,  his  influence  and  popularity  began  to 
decline ; the  cry  being  that  the  nation  was  betrayed,  and  an 
infamous  compromise  effected  for  screening  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. Rut  at  the  news  of  his  own  creation  as  Earl  of  Bath,  which 
was  deferred  till  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  the  public  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds  : the  peerage  was  everywhere  denoun- 
ced as  the  price  of  perfidy,  and  the  acclamations  which  used  to 
greet  his  presence  were  changed  to  scoffs  and  hisses.  His  attempts 
to  rise  from  this  depression  w ere  frequent  but  ineffectual,  for  “ the 
“ confidence  of  the  public,  where  once  great,  and  once  lost,  is 
“never  to  be  regained  (2).”  The  first  time  that  Lord  Orford 
met  him  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Orford  walked  up  and  observed  to 
him  with  malicious  pleasantry,  “ Here  we  are,  my  Lord,  the  two 
“ most  insignificant  fellows  in  England  (3)!  ” 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  however  ill  judged  the  con- 
duct of  Pulteney,  his  motives  were  very  far  from  mean  or  sordid, 
and  that  the  public  resentment,  though  not  without  foundation, 
greatly  exceeded  all  bounds  of  justice  or  reason.  But  such 
is  the  common  fate  of  factious  men.  Pulteney  .and  his  coadju- 
tors had  raised  a spirit  in  the  nation,  which  they  could  not  lay. 
All  these  bawlers  against  Walpole’s  system  had  no  practical  mea- 
sures of  improvement  in  view';  and,  when  placed  at  the  helm,  had 
nothing  better  to  suggest  than  a continuation  of  W alpolc’s  system. 
The  people  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  themselves  oppressed 
by  the  old  Government,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
believed  themselves  betrayed  by  the  new.  They  became  unjust 
to  Pulteney,  only  because  he  had  made  them  unjust  to  W alpole. 
Nor  are  there  any  characters  in  History  who,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  less  compassion,  than  those  w ho  become  the  victims  of  the 
popular  ferment  which  themselves  have  stirred. 

W e can  trace  with  some  accuracy  the  schemes  with  which  the 
public  mind  was  teeming  at  the  period  of  Walpole’s  resignation ; 
since  almost  immediately  after  that  event,  the  greatest  counties 
and  chief  towns  in  Great  Britain  sent  representations  to  their  Mem- 
bers, stating  and  urging  their  wishes.  The  purport  of  all  these 
documents  is  nearly  the  same.  First  comes  a loud  cry  for  the 
blood  of  Walpole.  “Shall  the  disturber  of  the  public,”  say  the 
Westminster  Electors,  “be  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  a private 
“ tranquillity?  Lenity  to  such  a one  would  be  cruelty  to  the 
“ nation.”  We  have  next  heavy  complaints  from  Suffolk  of  the 
exportation  of  English  wool,  “which  many  agriculturists  ap- 

(1)  Character*.  p.  31.  (a)  Dr.  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times, 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  32.  p.  S3. 
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f‘  prchcnd  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fatal  decay  of  that  manufacture 
. “ in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  poor.”  In 
other  passages  we  find  an  outcry  against  the*  recent  decay  of  trade, 
for  which  Walpole  is  considered  answerable,  as  if  such  decay  did 
not  necessarily  follow  war,  or  as  if  Walpole  had  not  been  cen- 
sured by  themselves  for  preserving  peace ! The  members  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  vole  against  Standing  Armies  in  time  of 
peace — a strange  earnestness  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  lately  begun, 
and  so  far  from  any  prospect  of  cessation ! The  Septennial  Act  is 
reprobated — septennial  ale  being  a much  less  pleasant  prospect 
than  triennial!  There  is  also  a demand  fora  Bill  to  limit  the 
number  of  placemen  in  Parliament — undoubtedly  a wise  and  well 
limed  measure,  if  the  limitation  had  not  been  carried,  as  they  cer- 
tainly designed,  too  far  (1).  Had  there  been  a Reformed  House  of 
Commons  at  that  period,  all  these  sagacious  recommendations  must 
undoubtedly  have  prevailed;  the  head  of  Walpole  would  have 
rolled  tupon  the  scaffold;  and  an  Act  would  have  passed  to  check 
the  increase  of  poor  by  limiting  the  sale  of  wool ! But  in  1 742,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  the  old  nomination  boroughs  served  to 
restrain  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  rash  desires,  and  allow  the 
larger  constituents  leisure  to  cool  and  to  reflect. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  late  Opposition 
showed  a warmth  corresponding  with  the  nation’s,  w as  the  prose- 
cution of  vindictive  measures  against  Walpole.  They  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Fazakerley,  a high  Tory  lawyer  and  Member  of  Par- 
liament, to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  (21 ; but  not  finding 
these  satisfactory,  Lord  Limerick,  on  the  91b  of  March,  moved  for 
a Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  administrat ion  of  Sir  Robert 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Pultcncy  was  not  present,  being 
detained  by  (he  dangerous  and,  as  it  proved,  mortal  illness  of  his 
daughter  ; but  his  aversion  to  the  motion  was  privately  intimated 
by  his  frietids,  and  this  hint,  combined  with  his  absence,  caused 
the  question  to  be  negatived  by  a majority  of  only  two,  244 
against  242. 

When,  however,  Pultcncy  resumed  his  seat,  he  found  so  many 
and  such  bitter  imputations  cast  upon  his  want  of  zeal,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  entreat  Lord  Limerick  to  renew  his  motion.  But  as 
the  forms  of  Parliament  do  not  allow  any  motion,  once  rejected, 
to  be  tried  again  in  the  same  Session,  the  term  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  was  altered  from  twenty  years  to  the  last  ten.  In  this 
shape  the  motion  was  repeated  on  the  23d  of  March,  when  Pul- 
teney  not  only  voted  but  spoke  for  it,  declaring,  however,  that  he 

(I)  The  measure  demanded  at  this  period  Is  defined  '*  almost  all  taxes,  though  they  all  agreed  In  tbe 
by  a contemporary  “ as  a rigid  place  and  pension  “ wisdom  and  necessity  of  continuing  the  war 
* Bill,  ext  lulling  from  Parliament  every  servant  of  " with  double  vigour.” 

*•  his  Majesty,  who  bad  abilities  and  experience.”  (*)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann.  February  18. 
(Tindnl  a Hist,  vol.  till.  p.  541.)  He  adds,  "Many  17V*. 

‘•of  tbe  towDswere  lor  reducing  if  not  abolishing 
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was  against  rancour  in  the  inquiry,  and  desired  not  to  be  named 
on  the  Committee  (1).  The  fallen  Minister  was  defended  by  his 
son  Horace  in  a first  and  not  unsuccessful  effort  of  oratory,  but 
was  fiercely  and  most  ably  assailed  by  Pitt,  who  observed,  that  if 
it  was  becoming  in  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  remember  that 
he  was  the  child  of  the  accused,  the  House  ought  to  remember  also 
that  they  were  the  children  of  their  country ! On  the  division  in 
a very  full  House,  the  question  was  carried  by  seven  votes,  the 
numbers  being  252  and  245. 

The  next  point  was  the  nomination  of  this  Secret  Committee, 
through  the  means  of  lists  given  in  by  every  member,  and  then 
examined  by  a Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  Com- 
mittee of  examination  continued  at  their  labour  for  twenty-two 
hours  without  any  intermission  (2).  At  length  the  names  being 
announced,  were  found,  out  of  21,  to  comprise  many  rancorous 
opponents,  and  only  two  decided  friends  of  Walpole  (3). 

The  Committee  having  met  and  chosen  Lord  Limerick  for  Aheir 
Chairman,  entered  upon  their  investigation  with  all  the  zeal  and 
activity  that  hatred  can  supply.  They  searched  through  the 
Treasury  books  and  papers  for  proofs  of  guilt,  and  summoned  be- 
fore them  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  agents  of 
Walpole  in  his  schemes  of  corruption.  So  plain  and  open  was 
their  animosity,  that  several  members  of  their  own  party  in  the 
Committee  became  disgusted  with  it  and  ceased  to  attend.  Among 
these,  to  his  high  and  lasting  honour,  was  Sir  John  Barnard,  who 
declared  that  he  thought  their  views  had  been  more  general,  but 
that  finding  them  so  particular  against  one  man,  he  would  not 
engage  with  them  (4). 

With  all  their  ardour  and  activity,  the  Committee  made  little 
progress.  Paxton,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  Scrope,  its  Secre- 
tary, and  other  persons  brought  before  them,  refused  to  answer, 
lest  any  thing  in  their  replies  should  criminate  themShlves.  The 
Court  also,  though  silent  and  cautious,  w ere  eager  to  hush  the  in- 
quiry : their  communications  with  Orford  were  secret,  but  fre- 
quent ; and  Mr.  Edgcombe,  who  had  been  under  Walpole  the  main 
manager  of  the  little  Cornish  boroughs,  was  created  a peer,  with 
the  view  that  the  privileges  of  the  Upper  House  might  shield  him 
from  examination.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee, 
much  perplexed,  applied  to  the  House.  Paxton  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  a Bill  was  introduced  to  indemnify  evidence  against 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  that  is,  granting  to  every  witness  a remission 

(1)  Bishop  Socket’*  Diary.  March  23. 1742.  doubtful  friends.— Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  un- 

(2)  H.  Walpole  to  (Sir  H.  Mann,  April  1.  1742.  derstood  the*  esprit  de  corpi,  was  very  tndlffe- 

Thls  Is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Seeker's  Diary.  Only  rent  to  this  nomination  of  a few  of  bis  adherents, 
ono  member  fainted  from  the  fatigue  ! He  observed,  **  They  will  become  so  xealous  for 

(S)  The  difference  between  Coxe,  who  stales  the  “ the  honour  of  this  Committee  that  they  will  no 
number  of  Sir  Robert  adherents  on  this  Committee  “ longer  pay  regard  to  mine.” 
as  two,  and  Horace  Walpole,  who  mentions  five,  (4)  H.  Walpole  lo  Sir  H.  Mann,  April  2*.  1742. 
is  easily  explained  by  the  distinction  of  sure  or 
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of  all  penalties  or  punishments  to  which  he  might  become  liable 
by  his  disclosures. 

This  Hill,  which,  like  thnt  against  Bishop  Atterbury,  broke 
through  the  settled  forms  and  safeguards  of  law,  in  order  to  strike 
at  one  obnoxious  head,  was  readily  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  members  being  then,  as  always  happens  in  the  heat  of 
party,  intent  on  their  immediate  object,  and  careless  of  final 
results.  In  the  Lords  the  measure  was  warmly  supported  by 
Chesterfield  and  Bathurst,  but  as  warmly  and  more  effectually  op- 
posed by  Carteret  and  the  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  “ In  my  opi- 
“ nion,”  said  the  latter,  “ it  is  a Bill  calculated  to  make  a defence 
“ impossible,  to  deprive  innocence  of  its  guard,  and  to  let  loose 
“ oppression  and  perjury  upon  the  world.  It  is  a Bill  to  dazzle 
“ the  wicked  with  a prospect  of  security,  and  to  incite  them  to 
“ purchase  an  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the  perpetration  of 
“ umber.  It  is  a Bill  to  confound  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
“ foWolate  the  essence  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  leave  us  without 
“ any  certain  security  for  our  properties  or  rule  for  our  actions. 
“ So  clearly  do  I see  the  danger  and  injustice  of  a law  like  this, 
“ that  I believe  if  I were  condemned  to  a choice  so  disagreeable, 
“ I should  more  willingly  suffer  by  such  a Bill  passed  in  my  own 
“ case,  than  consent  to  pass  it  in  that  of  another  (1).”  In  ac- 
cordance w ith  the  judgment  of  this  great  magistrate,  a large  ma- 
jority of  Peers  decided  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

This  disappointment  was  severely  felt  by  the  enemies  of  Walpole 
in  the  Commons.  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  a young 
man  of  some  talent,  but  more  violence,  moved  a resolution  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Peers  were  “ an  obstruction  to  justice,”  and 
the  two  Houses  would  have  come  into  collision,  had  not  Pidtcney, 
and  the  Members  of  the  new  Administration,  opposed  the  motion, 
and  determined  its  rejection  by  a majority  of  fifty-two.  Thus 
baffled  in  their  attempt  at  obtaining  larger  powers,  the  Secret 
Committee  resumed  their  sittings,  and  again  endeavoured  to  inti- 
midate Scrope,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  this  old  man, 
firm  against  all  threats,  had  formerly  braved  a sterner  tyranny 
than  theirs.  As  a stripling,  he  had  fought  under  Monmouth  at 
Sedge  Moor,  and  carried  intelligence  to  Holland  in  woman’s 
clothes.  He  now,  with  as  bold  a spirit,  answered  the  Committee 
that  “ he  w as  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  did  not  care  w hether  he 
**  spent  the  few  months  he  had  to  live  in  the  Tow  er  or  not,  but 
“ tiiat  the  last  thing  he  would  do  was  to  betray  the  King,  and  next 
“ to  the  King,  the  Earl  ofOrford  (2).”  We  may  conclude  that  his 
courage  and  his  years  wrought  favourably  with  the  more  generous 


(I)  Purl.  Hist.  toI.  ill.  p.  €M.  Horace  Walpole  swear  Lord  Or  ford  knew  of  It,  and  Uiey  may 
observe*  la  bit  lively  manner : “ By  Lht*  Bill,  “ plead  U»eir  pardon  p To  Sir  H.  Mann,  May  13. 
'•  whoever  la  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  forgery,  17*1. 

“ etc.,  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  add  perjury,  and  (9)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Jane  17.  17tf, 
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minds  in  the  Committee.  The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

also,  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a useful  secretary ; and,  on  the  whole, 
Scropc  was  dismissed  wilhout  further  molestation. 

It  was  not  till  the  30lhof  June,  very  nearly  at  the  dose  of  the 
Session,  that  the  Committee  presented  their  Second  Report.  The 
insignificance  of  the  charges  it  contains  appears  one  of  thestrongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  fallen  Minister.  For,  even  admitting 
that  great  obstacles  might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  discovery,  yet 
still,  as  1 have  elsewhere  contended  (1),  if  Walpole's  acts  of  bribery 
and  corruption  had  been  of  such  common  and  daily  occurrence  as 
his  enemies  had  urged,  nay,  even  if  they  approached  in  any  degree 
to  the  representations  of  them,  it  is  impossible  that  a band  of  de- 
termined enemies,  armed  with  all  ordinary  powers,  should  have 
failed  to  bring  to  lighla  considerable  number,  lnsteadof  these,  the 
Report  can  only  allege,  that  during  one  election  at  Weymouth,  a 
place  had  been  promised  to  the  Mayor,  and  a living  to  his  brother ; 
and  that  some  Revenue  Officers,  who  refused  to  vote  for  the  Minis- 
terial  candidate,  had  been  dismissed.  It  denounces  a contract  with 
Messrs,  llurrell  and  Bristow  as  fraudulent,  because  the  contractors 
had  gained  II  per  cent.,  forgetting  that  large  profit  in  one  case 
is  often  required  to  counterljfilanec  total  loss  in  another.  It  then 
proceeds  to  express  some  loose  suspicions  as  to  the  applications  of 
the  sum  for  Secret  and  Special  Services,  which,  as  it  asserts, 
amounted  during  the  last  ten  years  to  no  less  than  1,453,000/., 
whereas,  in  a corresponding  period  of  ten  years,  from  1707  tol717, 
they  were  only  337,000/.  But  it  appears  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  great  disingenuousness  in  these  calculations,  since  the 
latter  omits  a sum  of  178,000/.,  accruing  from  a deduction  of  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  all  foreign  troops  in  the  British 
service,  and  also  omits  a part  of  the  sum  of  500.000/.,  paid  by 
Parliament  in  1713,  as  tlie  debt  of  the  Civil  List.  It  appears,  more- 
over, that  several  expenses  which  at  present  are  provided  lor  under 
different  heads,  and  in  a more  open  manner— especially  all  pen- 
sions paid  from  the  Treasury — were  at  those  periods  classed  as 
Secret  or  Special  Service.  Nor  should  we  forget,  that  at  a lime 
when  nearly  all  foreign  Courts  were  most  disgracefully  open  to 
corruption,  large  sums  might  be  necessary  to  procure  early  and 
exact  intelligence  of  their  intentions,  or  produce  a favourable  de- 
cision in  their  councils.  Still,  1 acknowledge  1 think  it  probable, 
and  scarcely  to  be  doubled,  that  some  part  of  the  money  was  cor- 
ruptly spent  at  home.  But  if  such  corruption  had  been  common, 
llagraut,  or  unblushing,  I ask  again,  why  should  not  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  trace  and  expose  it,  in  like  manner  as  they 
showed  thalof  these  sums  for  Secret  Service,  50,000/.,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  that  is,  5,000/.  annually,  had  been  paid  to  'Walpole’s 
writers  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets? 

(I)  Sea  Vo*.  I.  !>.,»». 
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On  the  whole,  this  Report  of  the  Committee  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected,  instead  of  exciting  indignation  against 
the  Minister,  rather  drew  ridicule  upon  themselves,  and  as  we 
arc  told  by  a contemporary,  was  received  by  the  public  with 
contempt  (1). 

Another  remarkable  proceeding  of  this  Session  was  a motion  to 
repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  when  Pulteney,  till  then  the  warm  pro- 
moter of  such  motions,  stood  forth  as  its  opponent,  and  caused  it 
to  be  rejected  by  his  influence.  His  creed  on  that  occasion  seems 
by  no  means  clear ; he  said  he  thought  annual  Parliaments  would 
be  best,  but  preferred  septennial  to  triennial  (2)! 

This  memorable  Session  was  also  distinguished  by  a zealous  de- 
termination to  support  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  A subsidy  of 
500,000/.  was  granted  to  her  on  the  motion  of  Pulteney,  and  a 
supply  of  upwards  of  5,000,000/.  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Carteret,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  chief,  indeed  the 
sole,  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  who  had  often  complained 
of  Walpole’s  backwardness,  was  fully  resolved  on  more  vigorous 
measures,  and  prevailed  with  his  colleagues  that  a body  of  1 6,000 
men  should  be  sent  as  auxiliaries  to  Flanders.  Their  command 
was  entrusted  to  the  veteran  Earl  o^  Stair,  who  was' drawn  from 
his  twenty  years’  retirement  out  of  public  business,  and  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Field  Marslial.  But  the  slow  forms  and  indeci- 
sive temper  of  the  Dutch  restrained  them  from  taking  the  part  that 
was  expected  in  conjunction  with  those  troops,  though boundby  the 
same  engagements,  and  by  a much  stronger  interest,  than  England, 
to  support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  vain  did  Stair  remonstrate; 
in  vain  did  Garteret  himself  hasten  over  to  the  Hague  at  the  close 
of  the  Session ; the  lightning  of  his  eloquence  flashed  ineffectually 
upon  the  sluggish  mass  ■ and,  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards, 
that  in  the  struggle  of  their  jarring  fears,  their  apprehension  of  the 
French  power  prevailed,  and  induced  them  to  assume  a more  pro- 
minent position.  From  thence  it  happened  that  the  British  forces, 
during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  remained  in  Flanders  “ idle, 
“ unemployed,  and  quarrelling  with  the  inhabitants  (3).” 

Happily  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  ardour  of  her  subjects 
atoned  for  the  slackucss  of  her  allies.  During  the  winter,  her  new 
levies,  headed  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  recovered  no  small 
part  of  the  open  country  of  Bohemia,  and  confined  Marshal  De 
Broglie  and  his  French  nearly  to  the  ramparts  of  Prague.  Another 
division,  under  Couul  Khevenh'uller,  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
Austrian  generals  at  this  period,  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians 

(l)  Tlndal's  Hist.  toI.  Till.  p.  545.  See  the  Re-  man.  Once  In  discussing  some  merchant*’  petl- 
port  at  full  length  In  the  Pari  Hist.  vol.  111.  p.  788  tlon*.  there  was  a copy  of  n letter  produced.  the 
— 887.,  and  the  elaborate  but  partial  Commentary  original  being  lost,  and  Godschail  asked,  whether 
which  fills  the  61st  Chapter  of  Coxe  s Walpole.  the  copy  had  been  taken  before  the  original  was 

(1)  Bishop  Seeker’s  Diary,  March  31.  1742.  The  mo-  lost,  or  after ! 
lion  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Codschall,  (s)  These  are  the  words  of  TIodal  (Hist.  rol.  rill. 
Lord  Mayor  and  Member  for  the  City,  a very  dull  p.  889.}. 
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united,  at  Linz,  and  compelled  a large  body  of  the  former  to  capi- 
tulate. Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  Khevenhiilier  became  the 
invader  in  his  turn ; his  troops  pouring  into  Bavaria,  over-spread 

its  vast  plains  almost  without  resistance,  and  entered  its  capital, 
Munich,  on  the  very  day  that  its  sovereign  was  elected  Emperor 
at  Frankfort.  And  thus,  by  a singular  coincidence,  while  a Court 
of  Sovereigns  hailed  Charles  their  chief — while  the  orb  of  the 
world  was,  according  to  ancient  custom,  borne  before  him,  as 
though  all  subject  to  bis  sway — he  was  despoiled  even  of  his  own 
hereditary  stales  (1 ) ! Grateful  for  such  successes,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  sent  Khevenhiilier  an  affecting  letter  of  thanks,  with  the 
picture  of  herself  and  her  son.  The  letter  was  read,  and  the  pic- 
ture displayed  to  the  assembled  soldiers,  raising  their  enthusiasm 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  calling  forth  a solemn  and  unanimous 
expression  of  their  devotion  to  her  cause. 

Besides  the  enthusiasm  of  her  own  soldiers  and  people,  Maria 
Theresa,  at  this  period,  derived  no  small  advantage  from  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  prevailing  between  the  little  German 
Princes  (si).  Ceremony  and  precedence  were  then,  as  it  appears, 
the  favourite  business  of  their  lives.  Whether  a single  or  an  arm- 
chair should  be  assigned  to  each  other  at  an  interview — whether 
their  right  hand  or  their  left  should  be  held  forth  in  a festival — 
w hether  they  ought  to  be  addressed  as  bcrk  nciic.niAce.HT  (your 
Highness)  or  Eckr  i.ibhden,  (a  subdivision  of  rank  so  minute  as  to 
defy  translation,) — such  were  the  points  on  which  they  most  deeply 
felt  and  most  frequently  contended  (3).  Not  a few  of  them,  says 
Chesterfield,  would  borrow  a ducat’s  worth  of  gold  on  purpose  to 
exercise  the  invaluable  jus  ccdend.e  moxet.c.  With  such  prejudices, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  to  assist  the  rapid  aggrandizement  of 
one  of  their  own  number — to  find  a sovereign  where  they  had 
hitherto  beheld  an  equal, — would  be  far  more  galling  than  a con- 
tinuation of  the  old  respect  and  homage  so  long  paid  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna.  And  it  was,  probably,  in  a great  measure  from  this 
jealousy  that  many  of  the  smaller  German  stales,  at  (irst  unfriendly 
to  .Maria  Theresa,  began  to  lean  to  her  interests,  upon  the  en- 
thronement of  her  Bavarian  rival. 

Again,  the  stronger  minds,  among  these  Princes,  entertained 
well-founded  alarms  of  the  encroachments  and  conquests  of  the 
French  in  Germany.  So  prevalent  was  this  apprehension  w ith  the 


(I)  A satirical  medal  waa  struck  about  this  time; 
on  one  tide  the  head  of  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  Kmperor.  and  the  motto  act  c.etun 
act  vihii.  ; on  the  reverse  the  head  of  Charles, 
with  et  Cjc.'.aii  kt  sum.! 

(*)  A practised  diplomatist  observed  eight  years 
before:  "Such  Is  the  eternal  envy  lathe  neigh- 
•*  bourinj?  Courts  of  Germany,  that  they  mostcor- 
“ dlally  hate  one  another."  Horace  Walpole  (the 
elder)  to  Sir  Robert,  October  «.  1754. 

(5)  The  constant  recurrence  of  such  discussions. 

II. 


and  the  fture  manner  of  treating  them,  are  very 
striking  In  the  Memoirs  of  tho  Margravine  of 
liarclth— a princess  certainly  of  no  ordinary  un- 
derstanding. See  the  case  of  Kuer  l.icbdcn  (vol.  II. 
p.  S49.)  At  Frankfort,  In  her  interview  with  tho 
bavarian  Kmpresa,  the  point  of  chairs  caused  ter- 
rible difficulties.  "On  dispute  tout  le  jour..-. 
" Tout  ce  qo'on  pul  oblcnlr  fut  que  I’lmperatrieo 
■ no  prendrait  qu’un  tres-petll  fauteuil,  et  quelle 
" me  Uoiinerail  cn  grand  dossier  t **  (Ibid.  p.  SW.j 
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King  of  Prussia,  as  to  render  him  most  desirous  of  peace  and  not 
unreasonable  in  his  terms.  Early  in  the  winter  he  had  even  agreed 
to  a secret  armistice,  which  proved  highly  serviceable  to  Maria 
Theresa,  as  allowing  her  to  employ  her  forces  elsewhere,— to  take 
Munich  and  to  threaten  Prague.  But  finding  that  he  could  not 
prevail  in  obtaining  a peace  with  the  concessions  he  desired,  Fre- 
derick abruptly  resumed  the  offensive,  entered  Moravia,  reduced 
Olinutz,  and  then  passing  into  Bohemia  engaged  the  army  of  Prince 
Charles  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  the  village  of  Czaslau.  The  num- 
bers on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  not  so  the  skill  of  the  com- 
manders; and  the  Austrians  were  worsted  with  considerable 
loss  (1).  This  defeat  induced  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  recede 
from  her  determination  with  respect  to  Silesia,  and  to  yield  that 
province  as  a peace-offering  to  the  most  dangerous  of  her  antago- 
nists. A treaty  with  this  coudition  was  accordingly  signed  at 
Breslau,  in  the  ensuing  month,  including  likewise  the  accession  of 
the  King  of  Poland  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  gratified  with 
some  small  districts  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. 

Thus  freed  from  the  Prussian  arms,  Prince  Charles  w as  enabled 
to  turn  his  undivided  force  to  the  reduction  of  Prague,  where  the 
French,  about  25,000  strong,  had  been  joined  and  were  now 
commanded  by  Marshal  Bcllcisle.  The  place  was  closely  invested 
by  the  Austrians,  who,  however,  pushed  their  attacks  with  very 
slender  skill  and  slow  progress ; but  a still  more  formidable  enemy 
— famine — was  wasting  the  French  ranks  within.  Bcllcisle,  in  a 
conference  w ith  Konigsegg,  one  of  the  Austrian  Generals,  offered 
to  evacuate  the  city  and  all  Bohemia,  provided  he  had  leave  to 
march  with  his  arms,  artillery  and  baggage.  He  also  presented  to 
Konigsegg  a letter  from  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  which  that  Minister 
expressed  his  readiness  for  peace,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
forced  into  the  war  against  his  inclination.  But  the  Austrian  lead- 
ers would  hear  of  no  terms  but  unconditional  surrender,  and 
gave  no  other  answer  to  Fleury’s  letter  than  by  printing  it  in  the 
public  papers,  to  the  great  discredit  and  mortification  of  the  Car- 
dinal (2). 

To  relieve  the  French  at  Prague,  Marshal  Maillebois  was  di- 
rected to  advance  with  his  army  from  Westphalia.  At  these 
tidings  Prince  Charles  changed  the  siege  of  Prague  to  a blockade, 
and,  marching  against  his  now  opponents,  checked  their  progress 
on  the  Bohemian  frontier;  the  French,  however,  still  occupying 
the  town  of  Egra.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Belleisle 
made  his  masterly  and  renowned  retreat  from  Prague.  In  the 
night  of  the  1 6th  of  December,  he  secretly  left  the  city  at  the  bead 

(1)  Core's  House  of  Anslrla,  toI.  ill.  p.  271.  " mala  ce  qu’U  penre.  Cette  second?  letlre  lui  fit 

(1)  Voltaire,  Slccle  de  Louis  XV.  ch.  7.  He  add*:  ••  encore  plus  dc  tort  quo  la  premiere.”  There 
'*  La  Cardinal,  voyant  sa  lettre  Iroprlm^e,  en  6cri-  letters  are  lorerted  in  tho  Memoires  do  Noallles 
••  til  une  second?,  aans  la  quelle  II  re  plaint  au  (tul.  t.  p.  413 — 19),  but  the  second  dors  not  con- 
“ General  Autrichlen  do  ce  qu'on  a public  sa  pre-  tain  tbe  threat  of  Insincerity  which  VOlUiri 
• * micro,  et  lui  dlt  qu'll  no  lui  tcrira  plus  desor-  asrerb. 
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of  11,000  foot  ami  3,000  horse,  having  deceived  the  Austrians’  vi- 
gilance by  the  feint  of  a general  forage  in  the  opposite  quarter  ; 
and  pushed  for  Egra  through  a hostile  country,  destitute  of  re- 
sources and  surrounded  by  superior  enemies,  llis  soldiers,  with 
no  other  food  than  frozen  bread,  and  compelled  to  sleep  without 
covering  on  snow  and  ice,  perished  in  great  numbers;  but  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Belleisle  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  : he 
struck  through  morasses  almost  untrodden  before,  offered  battle 
to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  however  declined  engaging,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  French  army  with  the  flower 
of  his  own.  The  remnant  left  at  Prague,  and  amounting  only  to 
6,000 men, seemed  an  easy  prey;  yet  their  tlireat  of  tiring  the  city, 
and  perishing  beneath  its  ruins,  and  the  recent  proof  of  what 
despair  can  do,  obtained  for  them  honourable  terms,  and  the  per- 
mission of  rejoining  their  comrades  at  Egra.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  skill  and  courage  in  the  French  invaders,  the  final  result  to 
them  was  failure,  nor  had  they  attained  a single  permanent  ad- 
vantage beyond  their  own  safety  in  retreat.  Maillebois  and  De 
Broglie  took  up  winter  quarters  in  Bavaria,  while  Belleisle  led  back 
his  division  across  the  Rhine;  and  it  was  computed  that  of  the 
35,000  men  whom  he  had  first  conducted  into  Germany,  not  more 
than  8,000  returned  beneath  his  banner. 

As  in  Germany  apprehension  of  the  French  wrought  in  favour 
of  Maria  Theresa,  so  did  apprehension  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  made  no  secret  of  her  desire  and  intention  to 
obtain  an  independent  sovereignty  for  her  younger  son  Don  Philip, 
as  she  had  already  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Don  Carlos,  and  this 
indeed  had  been  her  main  motive  for  entering  into  the  war;  but 
the  project  was  so  distasteful  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  imagined 
that  it  might  be  realised  partly  at  his  own  expense,  that  he  was 
induced  not  only  to  relinquish  his  alliance  with  France  and  Spain, 
but  to  espouse  the  opposite  cause  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  accession 
gave  the  Austrians  a decided  superiority  in  the  field,  enabling 
them  to  drive  the  Spanish  general,  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  out  of 
Lombardy,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  army.  At  thesame  time 
no  less  important  services  were  achieved  by  the  British  fleet  on 
these  coasts.  Its  commander  was  no  longer  Haddock ; he  had  been 
superseded  by  Admiral  Leslock,  and  Lestock  in  his  turn  by  Admiral 
Matthews,  who  was  sent  out  on  the  change  of  administration  with 
seven  additional  ships  of  the  line,  and  who  arrived  eager  to  justify 
the  choice,  and  to  correct  the  inactivity  so  much  complained  of  in 
this  quarter.  One  of  his  captains,  cruising  in  pursuit  of  five 
Spanish  galleys,  and  finding  them  lake  refuge  in  the  little  French 
port  of  St.  Tropez,  was  not  withheld  by  the  peace  which  still  sub- 
sisted with  France  ( for  both  France  and  England  had  hitherto  en- 
gaged only  as  auxiliaries),  but  entered  the  harbour  after  them, 
attacked  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  a fireship  reduced  them  to  ashes, 
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This  insult  to  the  French  flag,  though  passed  over  by  Cardinal 
Floury,  affected  him  most  deeply  : when  the  tidings  were  brought 
to  him  we  are  told  that  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming: Si  mea  credita  trahunt  me!  — which  he  repeated  again 
and  again  (1). 

Another  squadron  of  the  British  fleet,  entrusted  to  Commodore 
Marlin,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  threatened  an 
immediate  bombardment,  unless  the  King  would  engage  in  writing 
to  withdraw  his  troops  (there  were  20,000  men)  from  the  Spanish 
army,  and  to  observe  in  future  a strict  neutrality.  The  Neapolitan 
Court,  wholly  unprepared  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  endeavoured 
to  elude  the  demand  by  prolonging  the  negotiation.  But  the  gal- 
lant Englishman,  w ith  a spirit  not  unworthy  the  Roman  who  drew 
a circle  around  the  Asiatic  despot,  and  bade  him  not  step  from  it 
until  he  had  made  his  decision  (2),  laid  his  watch  upou  the  table  in 
his  cabin,  and  told  the  negotiators  that  their  answer  must  be  given 
within  the  space  of  an  hour,  or  that  the  bombardment  should 
begin.  This  proceeding,  however  railed  at  by  the  diplomatists  as 
contrary  to  all  form  and  etiquette,  produced  a result  such  as  they 
had  seldom  attained  by  protocols.  Within  the  hour  Don  Carlos 
acquiesced  in  the  required  terms.  Thus  was  the  neutrality  of  a 
considerable  kingdom  in  this  contest  secured  by  the  sight  of  live 
British  ships  of  the  line  during  four-and-lwcnty  hours ; for  their 
number  was  but  such,  and  no  longer  time  elapsed  between  their 
first  appearance  and  their  final  departure  from  the  bay  (3). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


When  in  November  1742,  the  new  administration  again  encoun- 
tered the  assembled  Parliament,  it  had  already  survived  the  popular 
impulse  which  gave  it  birth,  and,  while  itself  discordant,  could 
only  lean  for  strength  on  the  discord  and  division  of  its  opponents. 
It  had  endeavoured,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  to  gratify  the 
Tory  party  by  appointing  Lord  Gower  Privy  Seal  in  the  place  of 
Hervey,  and  Lord  Bathurst  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners. 
Shortly  afterwards,  also,  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  was  bestow- 
ed, and  most  worthily,  on  William  Murray.  But  the  Tories,  and 
indeed  the  whole  people,  disappointed  in  their  vast  though  vague 
expectations  of  national  advantage  from  the  Ministerial  change, 

(0  Ur.  vmeilo  10  Uio  Duke  of  Newcastle,  July  I*.  (s)  Coiro  Bourbou  Klnm  of  Spain,  vet.  III.  p.  w. 

"H.  Appeoilli.  TIlHlal'a  lliit.  ,ol.  Till,  p 570. 

(»)  J.i».  m»t.  lib.  U.  r.  Ik. 
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looked  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  moody  discontent.  They  felt, 
as  Bolingbroke  observed  (for  Bolingbroke  had  come  over  to  Eng- 
land on  a summer  ramble,  or  perhaps  with  an  ambitions  hope), 
that  “ the  principles  of  the  last  Opposition  have  been  the  princi- 
“ pies  of  very  few  of  the  opposers.  ” With  still  greater  bitterness 
docs  he  add  to  Marchmont,  “ Your  Lordship  and  I,  and  some  few 
“ — very  few — besides,  were  the  bubbles  of  men  whose  advantage 
“ lies  in  having  worse  hearts  (1).  ” And  again  at  a later  period, 
“ Liberty  has  been  the  cry  of  one  set  of  men,  as  prerogative  was 
“ formerly  of  another.  But  it  has  been  no  more  than  a cry ; and  the 
“ cause  of  liberty  has  been  as  little  regarded  by  those  leaders  who 
“ gave  it  out  to  their  troops,  as  the  cause  of  St.  George  or  St.  Denis 
“ was  concerned  in  the  battles  of  the  English  aud  the  French  (2).” 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  angry  denunciations  of  his  countrymen, 
Bolingbroke  had  determined  once  more  to  live  among  them.  We 
find  him  again  returned  to  England  in  January,  1743  (3);  and  he 
chiefly  resided,  till  his  death  in  1752,  at  a housetnear  Battersea,  sur- 
rounded by  the  veteran  friends  of  his  youth,  or  the  youthful  admi- 
rers of  his  genius,  and  manifesting  a far  diminished  influence,  but 
an  unabated  eagerness  in  all  political  cabals. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  divided  into  two  great  and  nearly  equal 
sections ; the  former  opponents  and  the  former  colleagues  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  Among  these  last,  the  most  eminent  undoubt- 
edly was  the  Chancellor,  Philip  Yorke,  Lord,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of,  Hardwicke.  The  family  of  Hardwick  was  neither  rich  nor 
old ; he  owed  his  elevation  solely  to  himself,  to  high  character, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  eminent  abilities.  He  was  born  in 
1690,  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Dover ; and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  we  find  him  amongst  the  smaller  contributors  to  the 
Spectator  (4).  He  was  first  brought  forward  in  public  life  by 
Newcastle  and  Stanhope,  of  whom  the  former  named  him  a Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  1718,  and  the  latter,  Solicitor  General  in 
1720  (5).  Rising  through  the  different  stages  of  his  profession, 
and  distinguishing  himself  in  all,  he  at  length,  in  1 737,  became  Chan- 
ceUor  on  the  death  of  Lord  Talbot,  and  continued  such  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Never  was  that  high  office  more  worthily  or  honou- 
rably filled.  If  we  compare  him  to  Somers— yet  how  difficult  to 
assign  the  palm  between  two  such  mighty  names ! — we  should  say, 
perhaps,  that  Somers  was  the  more  distinguished  as  a statesman, 
hut  Yorke  the  superior  as  a magistrate.  His  decisions  have  ever 
been  revered  as  a greatlandmark  in  bur  law,  nor  has  calumny  once 
dared  to  breathe  against  the  uprightness  of  his  motives.  Amidst  a 
degenerate  age — while  a too  prevalent  corruption  had  deeply 

(1>  To  Lord  Marfbmoni,  October  30. 17M.  Noble  Author*,  vol,  Ir.  p.  s«7.  Mr.  Yorke  era*  the 

(1)  To  Ihe  time,  Norcmber  33  17W.  author  of  the  letter  on  trarelllnr.  In  No.  301., 

(3)  See  Ihe  Marchmont  Paper*,  rol.  It.  p.  389.  ,lcncd  Philip  Homebred. 

(I)  Park'*  continuation  of  Walpole  * Royal  and  (I)  Boyer  > Political  stale  tol.  m.  p.  S5I 
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tainted  the  State,  his  Judge’s  ermine,  like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  shone 
forth  unsullied  and  pure.  As  an  orator,  he  was  never  warm  or 
impassioned,  but  clear,  weighty,  and  convincing.  When  he  rose 
in  debate,  it  seemed,  says  Lord  Lyttleton,  liko  Public  Wisdom 
speaking  (1).  Ills  know  ledge,  high  as  it  soared  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, was  not  confined  to  it : in  literature  he  was  accomplished ; 
with  foreign  affairs  well  acquainted.  Lord  Waldegrave,  wh6  does 
not  praise  him  as  a statesman,  owns,  that  even  in  that  capacity  he 
had  been  the  main  support  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  administra- 
tion {2).  The  principal  blemish  which  his  enemies  imputed  to 
him,  and  probably  not  without  some  truth,  was  avarice;  yet,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chancellors  are  easily,  but  unjustly 
exposed  to  this  charge,  from  being  contrasted  with  their  colleagues 
and  associates,  men  in  general  of  hereditary  fortunes  and  large 
expense,  whilst  the  Head  of  the  Law,  on  the  contrary,  must  endea- 
vour to  found  a family,  and  earn  an  estate,  and  not  leave  his  son, 
as  a poor  Peer,  a burthen  on  his  country.  This  endeavour  every 
thoughtless  spendthrift  or  envious  detractor  may  call  avarice;  but 
should  not  the  Historian  award  to  it  a nobler  name? 

Of  the  others  who  had  been  W alpole’s  colleagues,  Lord  Wil- 
mington, though  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  was 
justly  regarded  both  by  his  own  subordinates  and  by  the  public  as 
a mere  cypher.  The  Pelhams,  namely,  the  Duke  of  New  castle  and 
his  brother,  backed  by  Lord  Harrington,  cowered  beneath  the 
storm  that  had  overwhelmed  their  late  chief;  they  were  supported 
by  the  still  powerful  influence  of  that  chief,  from  his  retirement 
at  Houghton,  and  by  the  good  opinion  of  their  Royal  master;  but 
they  directed  their  views  chiefly  to  future  opportunities,  and  pru- 
dently awaited  the  clearing  of  the  sky. 

On  the  opposite  side  in  the  Cabinet  were  Mr.  Sandys,  Lords 
Winchclsea,  Twecddale,  Gower,  and  Carteret;  the  latter  consi- 
dered by  the  people,  and  being  in  fact  the  new  Prime  Minister. 
His  character,  which  I have  elsewhere  more  fully  portrayed  (3), 
was  a strange  medley  of  brilliant  abilities  and  of  boyish  freaks. 
Sometimes  astonishing  and  over-awing  his  colleagues  by  hjs  ge- 
nius, at  other  moments  lie  must  have  become  their  laughing-stock, 
as  w hen  he  insisted  upon  reading  to  them  in  Council  the  love  let- 
ters he  received  from  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  a young  beauty  who 
became  his  second  wife.  “ He  is  never  sober,”  writes  Horace 
Walpole,  “ and  his  rants  arc  amazing,  but  so  are  his  parts  and  his 
“ spirit  (4).”  The  period  of  his  Government  was  called  “ the 
“ Drunken  Administration,”  in  allusion  partly  to  his  convivial 
habits,  but  describing  also  his  dashing,  bold,  and  buoyant  temper. 
We  arc  told  that  on  coming  to  power,  he  was  base  enough  to  think, 

(ijSeo  H.  Walpole'*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  30s.  (4)  To  Sir  H.  Mann.  November  SO.  17*3.  aud 

{3}  Lord  Waldegrave » Meinotrv  p.  ft*-  April  IS.  174*. 

fl)  See  rol.  i.  p.  80*. 
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and  rash  enough  to  say  publicly,  that  England  could  only  be  go- 
verned by  corruption  (1).  He  was  admirably  skilled  in  all  foreign 
affairs  as  well  as  languages,  and  speedily  gained  the  King’s  highest 
favour  by  going  all  lengths  in  his  Hanoverian  measures.  But  in- 
tent as  he  was  upon  diplomatic  negotiations  and  Royal  smiles,  he 
neglected  all  those  smaller  but  necessary  cares,  by  which  alone 
party  influence  can  be  acquired  or  retained.  On  one  occasion  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  Chief  Justice,  Willcs,  came  to  apply  to  him 
for  an  appointment,  “ What  is  it  to  me,”  cried  Carteret,  “ who  is 
“ a Judge  and  whoaBishop  ? It  is  my  business  to  make  Kings  and 
“ Emperors,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe  I ” “ Then,” 
answered  the  Chief  Justice,  “ those  who  want  to  be  Judges  or 
“ Bishops  will  apply  to  those  who  will  condescend  to  make  it  their 
“business  (2)!”  And  so,  indeed,  it  proved.  The  disposal  of 
patronage  was  a labour  of  love  to  the  Pelhams,  and  to  them  ac- 
cordingly the  whole  pack  of  place-hunters — always  a large  one — 
repaired.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  race  of  power,  which 
had  begun  even  now,  from  the  declining  health  of  Wilmington, 
and  for  the  spoils  of  his  succession,  lx>rd  Carteret — immeasurably 
superior  as  he  was  in  genius  to  the  Pelhams — far  higher  as  he 
stood  at  one  time,  both  in  Royal  and  popular  regard — sunk  down, 
overpowered  beneath  their  active,  consistent,  and  decorous  medi- 
ocrity. * 

The  great  object  of  George  the  Second  at  this  lime,  was,  to  ap- 
pear, in  emulation  of  William  the  Third,  at  the  head  of  a confederate 
army,  and  to  assist  his  Electoral  dominions  as  largely  as  possible 
from  his  kingdom’s  resources.  With  this  view,  had  the  British 
troops  been  sent  to  Flanders;  with  this  view,  had  they  been  rein- 
forced by  6000  Hessians,  taken  into  British  pay,  under  a conven- 
tion which  Walpole  had  not  long  since  concluded,  and  which  forms 
one  of  the  least  justifiable  acts  of  his  whole  administration.  But 
it  was  now  desired  to  extend  this  measure  still  further,  and  more 
directly  to  Hanover,  by  hiring  from  the  British  Treasury  1 6,000  sol- 
diers of  that  country.  Much  as  Carteret  had  clamoured  agaiust 
such  a system  w hile  yet  in  Opposition,  he  now  readily  acceded  to  it, 
thereby  gaining  at  once  the  King’s  highest  confidence:  it  was  also, 
strange  as  it  seems,  concurred  in  by  Lord  Bath  'and  Mr.  Sandys, 
and  adopted  by  the  Cabinet. 

> But  when  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  King’s  Speech  an- 
nounced the  16,000  Hanoverians,  and  when  hints  of  British  pay 
for  them  were  thrown  out  in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  how  adverse  was  the  feeling  excited  in  the  country. 
The  hiring  of  foreigners  in  bauds  of  mercenaries,  however  conso- 
nant to  the  rude  military  system  of  the  darkest  ages,  is  condemned 

• (1)  Thin  remark  In  eagerly  fastened  npon  by  Mr.  •'  Imprudent  speech.”  To  the  Pretender.  May  4. 
Carte,  and  he  shrewdly  adds,  that  *•  the  world  1748.  Appendix. 

" sooner  forgets  an  ill  action  In  a man  than  an  (2)  See  H.  Walpole's  Memoirs,  rol.  I.  |>  !t  *7 
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alike  by  religion  and  natural  reason  : it  is  neither  praiseworthy  in 
those  who  sell  their  blood,  nor  in  those  who  buy  it ; and  is  right- 
ful only  when  the  former  have  some  national  interest  of  their  own 
in  the  quarrel,  and  when  the  latter  have  already  raised,  armed, 
and  tried  their  own  force,  and  found  it  unequal  to  their  enemy’s. 
But,  independently  of  these  general  reflections,  it  seemed  very  far 
from  constitutional  to  have  taken  a step  of  such  importance,  and 
so  great  extent,  without  the  previous  deliberation  and  consent  of 
Parliament.  But  even  waiving  this  also,  there  still  remained  the 
chief  grievance  which  the  people  felt,  or  the  Opposition  urged — 
the  glaring  partiality  to  Hanover.  It  was  heaping  fuel  on  a fire 
that  already  burned  high.  Since  1714,  it  had  always  been  the  cry 
that  Hanover  was  preferred  to  England  : that  cry  had  resounded 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  reason ; bnt  never  had  more 
just  cause  been  afforded  than  now.  The  nation  observed,  that 
though  Hanover  was  far  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  event 
of  the  present  war  than  England,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  contri- 
buted any  thing  to  the  support  of  the  common  cause.  It  was  also 
not  left  unnoticed  that,  on  this  occasion,  Hanover  had  made  a far 
more  profitable  bargain  for  herself  than  in  1702,  when  Marlbo- 
rough had  negotiated  for  the  hire  of  10,000  men  from  Luneburg, 
there  being  in  that  contract  no  stipulation  either  for  levy  or  re- 
cruit money,  whereas,  in  this  present  case,  these  ^amoun ted  to 
160,0001.  (1).  It  was  said,  that  a force  to  the  same  amount  might 
be  safely  spared  to  go  abroad,  from  the  23,000  soldiers  whom  wc 
idly  maintained  at  home.  It  was  contended  likewise,  that  if  we 
roust  have  mercenaries  wc  ought  to  have  taken  any  rather  than 
from  Hanover,  because  we  might  have  engaged  the  Prince  whose 
troops  wc  hired,  to  join  us  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  because,  if  the  Hanoverians  were  once  taken,  our 
future  administrations  would  always  be  ready  to  gratify  the  jKing, 
by  finding  pretexts  for  retaining  them.  Nay,  the  more  eager  par- 
tisans carried  their  exaggeration  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  providing  that  Great  Britain  should  never  engage 
in  war  on  account  of  Hanover,  had  been  violated,  and  they  did  not 
even  shrink  from  the  inference  to  which  that  declaration  seemed 
to  lead. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  King’s  Speech  as  to  the  pay  of  the  Hano- 
verians, restrained  discussion  upon  them,  until  that  pay  wasactually 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  doubts,  however,  were 
speedily  dispelled.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Sir  William  Yongc, 


(1)  Compare  the  Commons*  Journals,  November  Till  December  1TVS, 

1b,  1703.  and  December  3.  17 ML  The  additional  Horae.  *.01 J 

Hems  In  the  Utter  are  ns  follow* Fool. 7,914 


These  charge*  are  Inaccurately  stated  In  Tlndal.— 
There  is  also  a provision  for  on  excessive  number 
of  staff  ollicer*. 


Levy  Money 139,313/. 

ltecruit  Money  from  August  till  De- 
cember 17U,  !lor*e . . . . *,»I6 

Foot.  
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as  Secretary  at  War,  proposed  a grant  of  657,000/.  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  these  troops,  from  August  1 742  till  December  1743.  He 
defended  the  proposal  with  his  usual  volubility,  and  was  supported 
(with  signal  courage,  considering  former  professions,)  by  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  several  eloquent  voices  were 
raised  against  them.  “ As  the  King,”  said  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
“ has  every  other  virtue,  so  he  has,  undoubtedly,  a most  passionate 
“ love  for  his  native  country ; a passion  the  more  easily  to  be 
“ flattered,  because  it  arises  from  virtue.  I wish  that  those  who 
“ have  the  honour  to  be  of  his  councils  would  imitate  his  Royal 
“ example,  and  show  a passion  for  their  native  country  too  (1) ! ” 
The  invective  of  Pitt  was  as  bitter,  and  more  direct.  “ It  is  now 
“ too  apparent  that  this  great,  this  powerful,  this  formidable 
“ kingdom  is  considered  only  as  a province  to  a despicable  elcc- 
“ torate,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a scheme  formed  long  ago 
“ and  invariably  pursued,  these  troops  are  hired  only  to  drain  this 
“ unhappy  nation  of  its  money  (2).  ” Yet,  on  a division,  the 
Ministers  could  muster  260  voles  against  193  — a clear  sign  how 
many  of  the  patriots  had  combined  with  Walpole’s  friends,  and 
how  weak,  even  against  the  most  unpopular  proposals,  was  the 
new  Opposition. 

It  was  on  another  such  debate,  relative  to  the  British  troops 
lying  unemployed  in  Flanders,  that  Murray  the  new  Solicitor 
General  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  = it  was  received  with 
high  applause,  and  was  answered  by  Pitt;  and  observers  could 
foresee,  even  from  this  first  trial,  that  the  two  statesmen  would 
henceforth  be  great  rivals  (3). 

As,  however  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  nowr  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  it  was  there  that  the  main  debate  on  the  Hanoverian 
troops  ensued.  The  question  was  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  son  and  successor  of  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Philip, 
second  Earl  Stanhope,  was  born  in  1714,  and  therefore  only  seven 
years  old  at  his  father’s  decease.  He  had  great  talents,  but  fitter 
for  speculation  than  for  practical  objects  of  action.  He  made 
himself  one  of  the  best  — Lalandc  used  to  say  the  best  — mathema- 
ticians in  England  of  his  day,  and  was  likewise  deeply  skilled  in 
other  branches  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  Greek  language 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  English  ; he  was  said  to  know  every 
line  of  Homer  by  heart.  In  public  life,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
shy,  ungainly,  and  embarrassed.  So  plain  was  he  in  his  dress  and 
and  deportment  that,  on  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take 
his  seat,  after  a long  absence  on  the  Continent,  the  door-keeper 
could  not  believe  he  was  a Peer,  and  pushed  him  aside,  saying 
“ Honest  man,  you  have  no  business  in  this  place.”  — “I  am 

Pari.  Hlal.  »ol.  III.  P 951.  («)  Ibid.  p.  loss.  (J)  H.  Walpola  lo  SlrH.  Mann  December  9 1752 
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“ sorry,  indeed,  ” replied  the  Earl,  “ if  honest  men  have  no 
“ business  here  ! ” From  his  first  outset  in  Parliament  he  took 
part  with  vehemence  against  the  administration  of  Walpole  (1). 
He  had  been  educated  chiefly  at  Utrecht  and  Geneva,  and  the 
principles  he  hed  there  formed  or  imbibed  leaned  far  more  to  the 
democratical  than  to  the  kingly  or  aristocratical  branches  of  the 
constitution ; they  are  even  termed  “ republican  ” by  Horace 
Walpole  (2),  but  unjustly,  for,  like  his  father,  he  wasamost  zealous 
assertor  of  the  Hanover  succession. 

The  speech  of  Stanhope  on  this  occasion  was  pre-composed  and 
full  of  strong  arguments,  but  delivered,  as  we  are  told,  “ with 
“ great  tremblings  and  agitations.  ” He  said,  “ the  country  these 
“ troops  come  from  makes  it  probable  they  will  frequently  be 
“ taken,  and  affairs  abroad  embroiled  for  the  sake  of  lending  them. 
“ What  would  Poland  think  of  taking  Saxons  into  pay?  Why 
“ should  not  some  regard  be  had  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  who 
“ will  always  judge  right  of  the  end  though  not  or  the  means,  as 
“ well  as  to  the  inclinations  of  rulers  who  may  aim  wrong  in 
“ both  (3)?'  and  he  concluded  with  a motion  for  an  address  to  the 
King,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  exonerate  his  people  of 
those  Mercenaries,  who  were  taken  into  pay  last  year,  w ithoulcon- 
sent  of  Parliament.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
still  more  ably  answered  by  Lord  Carteret.  Hervey  spoke  with  much 
eloquence  against,  and  Bathurst  for  the  Hanoverians ; a strange 
transposition  of  parts,  and  surely  not  unconnected  with  the  loss  of 
office  in  one  case,  with  the  acquisition  of  it  in  the  other ! Lord 
Bath,  rising  for  the  first  time  in  that  House,  declared,  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  Walpole  had  so  often  urged  against  himself,  that  he 
“ considered  it  an  act  of  cowardice  and  meanness  to  fall  passively 
“ down  the  stream  of  popularity,  and  to  suffer  reason  and  integrity 
“ to  be  overborne  by  the  noise  of  vulgar  clamours,  wliich  have 
“ been  raised  by  the  low  arls  of  exaggeration,  fallacious  reasoD- 
“ ings,  and  partial  representations.”  He  added  that  the  term  of 
“ Mercenaries,  ” in  Stanhope’s  motion,  seemed  designed  rather  to 
stir  the  passions  than  to  influence  the  judgment.  “ This  was  not,” 
said  he,  “ the  rash  measure  of  any  single  man,  but  the  united  opi- 
“ nioa  of  all  the  administration  that  were  present”  (for  Lords 
Gower  and  Cobham  it  appears  had  stayed  away! : “ it  was  not  only 
“ acquiesced  in,  but  approved  on  a solemn  deliberation.  We  have 
“ now  an  Address  to  dismiss,  flagravte  bkllo,  troops,  which  the 
“ other  House  have  given  money  to  pay.  What  a difficulty  would 
“ this  put  the  King  under!  It  would  be  a greater  blow  to  the 
“ Queen  of  Hungary  than  losing  ten  battles.” — A brilliant  oration 

(1)  We  ere  to  hare  Lord  Rockingham  and  *•  Walpole  an  onn  they  are  to  hale  by  Inberi- 
“ Lord  Stanhope  (w  ho  arc  Just  come  of  age;  Id  the  ‘ lance.”  Lord  Hervey  to  Uorace  Walpole  the 
“ Uouso  of  Lord*  ; the  first  of  whom  I hear  will  elder.  December  as.  1788.  Coxe'n  Walpole. 

“ lie  with  us.  Ihe  laller  against  us.  All  the  Sian-  (J)  H.  Walpole's  Memoir*.  ?ol.  i.  p.  HM- 
" hopes  and  Spencers  arc  taught  to  look  on  a (S)  Bishop  Seeker’s  Diary.  Febraary  1. 17W. 
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from  Chesterfield,  and  an  able  argument  from  Hardwickc,  con- 
cluded the  debate.  On  the  division  the  Ministers  had  90,  the  Op- 
position only  35  voles ; bnt  among  the  latter,  to  their  high  honour, 
were  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Cobham  and  Gower.  Their 
consequent  dismissal  was  expected  by  the  public  (1),  but  did  not 
ensue. 

Although  these  divisions  in  both  Houses  were  decisive  of  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  Government  waslconcerned,  it  was  too  pow- 
erful a weapon  for  the  opposition  to  relinquish ; and  the  public 
mind  continued  to  be  stirred  by  pamphlets,  among  which,  the 
“ Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces,  ” written  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
excited  the  most  attention,  and  received  the  highest  applause.  I 
need  scarcely  add  how  eagerly  the  Jacobites  forwarded  and  swel- 
led a cry  so  favourable  to  their  hopes  and  designs.  Yet  while  I 
condemn  the  measure  on  principle,  I must  acknowledge  that  in 
its  effects  it  produced  a great  collateral  advantage  ; since,  it  was 
the  taking  of  these  troops  by  the  Government,  and  their  confir- 
mation by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  appear  to  have  mainly  de- 
termined the  wavering  temper  of  the  Dutch,  and  brought  them, 
at  this  very  period,  to  a co-operation  and  concert  of  measures 
with  the  King.  Kor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  His  Majesty  in 
some  measure  softened  the  objections  to  the  grant  of  British  money, 
by  reinforcing,  of  his  own  accord,  the  16,000  Hanoverians  with 
a body  of  6000  more,  paid  from  his  Electoral  revenues,  y. 

Another  remarkable  proceeding  of  this  Session  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Gin  Act,  passed  in  1731  (2).  It  was  found,  as  Walpole 
had  foretold,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  that  Act,  and  amounting 
nearly  to  a prohibition,  had  only  afforded  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  fraud.  Informers  were  terrified  by  the  threats  of 
the  people ; justices  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce 
the  law  ; and  it  was  proved  that  the  consumption  of  gin,  instead 
of  diminishing,  had  considerably  augmented  since  the  heavy  duties 
were  imposed.  Though  no  licence  was  obtained,  and  no  duty 
paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  at  [all  corners  of  the  streets  ; 
nay,  we  arc  even  assured  that  the  retailers  of  it  used  to  set  up 
painted  boards,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  at  the  small  expense 
of  one  penny,  assuring  them  they  might  be  dead  drunk  for  twro- 
penco,  and  have  straw  for  nothing  ! They  accordingly  provided 
cellars  or  garrets  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed 
those  poor  wretches  who  were  overpowered  with  intoxication, 
and  who  lay  there  until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their  under- 
standing ; whilst  the  other  dens  for  drinking  were  hideous  re- 
ceptacles of  the  most  filthy  vice,  resounding  with  continual  riot, 
oath,  and  blasphemy  (3).  To  check  these,  frightful  disorders,  and 

(I)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann.  February  ?.  17W.  (*)  See  Vol.  i.  p -VOS. 

Hh  s»**ak»  only  of  Gower,  bnt  wo  may  conclude  (3)  See  Smollefl's  History,  book  li.  cb.7.  sect 
that  the  same  expectation  existed  with  respect  to  36. 

Cobham. 
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al  the  same  time  prevent  the  loss  to  the  Revenue,  the  Ministers  had 
framed  a new  Bill,  by  which  a small  duty  per  gallon  was  laid 
on  the  spirits  at  the  still-head,  and  the  price  of  licenses  reduced  to 
twenty  shillings.  Through  this  measure  it  was  calculated  that 
the  price  of  gin  by  retail  would  be  moderately  but  really  raised 
— so  much  as  to  discourage  the  drunkard,  yet  not  so  much  as  to 
encourage  the  smuggler — that  the  law,  being  mitigated,  would  be 
enforced — and  that  the  Revenue  would  gain  a clear  and  certain 
accession.  And  if  even  it  were  true,  as  the  Opposition  affirmed, 
that  the  latter  motive  was  the  main  one  w ith  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  a great  Spanish  historian,  “ 111 
“ rulers  never  deem  their  Exchequer  wrong  (1) ; ” still  the  wis- 
dom of  the  preceding  considerations  would  deserve  our  praise, — 
as  what  reason  suggests,  and  experience  has  fully  confirmed. 

The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  rapidly,  and  almost 
without  remark  (2),  but  in  the  Lords  encountered  a most  vigorous 
resistance.  All  the  Bishops  opposed  it.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
sanction  to  vice — as  a license  granted  to  the  people  for  poisoning 
themselves ; as  “a  bait  spread  over  the  pit  falls  of  debauchery  (3),” 
— as  an  infamous  attempt  to  raise  the  Revenue  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people.  Lord  Hcrvcy,  in  a dexterous 
speech,  moved  that  several  eminent  physicians  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bar,  to  prove  to  the  House  the  fatal  effects  of  dram- 
drinking.  But  the  palm  of  eloquence  on  this  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly borne  away  by  Chesterfield  : his  two  speeches  on  this 
question,  inadequately  as  they  seem  reported,  may  yet  attract  our 
admiration,  and  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  as  combinations  of 
lively  wit  and  impressive  forebodings.  Sometimes,  comparing  the 
measure  to  “ the  tax  w hich  Vespasian  laid  on  spirituous  liquors  of 
“ another  kind,  that  would  not  indeed  admit  of  a total  prohibi- 
tion (4) ; ” in  other  passages,  again,  he  thunders  against  it  as  the 
infallible  harbinger  of  national  decline,  depopulation,  and  ruin. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  exertions,  and  those  of  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Bench,  the  Bill  passed  by  a great  majority. 

In  this  Session  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  renew  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Orford,  the  proposal  being  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Waller,  seconded  by  Sir  Walkin  Wynn ; but  it  was 
defeated  by  large  numbers — a proof  that  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  had  already  turned.  The  forces  voted  for  the  year  w ere 
40,000  seamen  and  11,000  marines,  16,000  British  troops  in  Flan- 
ders, and  23,000  for  guards  and  garrisons  at  home.  The  supplies 
did  not  fall  short  of  6,000,000/.  (5). 


(I)  “ Flsci  causa  sab  malo  Principe  nanquam  cst  Held'*  Speech,  February  11.  1743.  Thlf  l*  belter 
“ mala.”  Marianna,  Hlstoria  Hispanic,  Ilf.  xvll.  authority  than  Ttndal  s to  the  contrary, 
c.  4.  (8)  Chesterfield's  Second  Speech.  February  14. 

(t)  ••  It  was  harried  through  the  other  House  1743. 

" with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  passed  almost  (4)  Sec  Bishop  Seeker’s  Diary,  February  14. 1743. 

*'  without  the  formality  of  a debate."  Chester-  (5)  Commons'  Journals,  November  W.  1741.  etc. 
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The  King  haying  prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the  21st  of 
April,  hastened  over  to  his  German  dominions,  accompanied  by 
his  son  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  attended  by  Lord  Carteret,  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  preceding  January  a strong  impulse  had 
been  given  to  the  war,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Floury  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  His  pacific  policy 
died  with  him  ; and  the  hostilities  which  he  had  begun  from  com- 
pulsion were  continued  and  extended  from  choice.  The  young 
King,  selfish,  indolent,  and  devoted  to  pleasure,  took  no  part  in 
public  business ; but  the  power  of  Fleury  was  shared  between 
Count  D’Argenson,  Minister  of  War,  an  expert  diplomatist,  and 
Cardinal  Tencin,  a subtle  insinuating  priest,  of  considerable  ta- 
lents, but  fitted  for  intrigues  rather  than  for  government,  disgraced 
by  some  acts  of  fraud  in  early  life  (1),  and  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  which  had  wrought  his  elevation  to  the  Purple.  His 
sister,  Madame  deTcncin,  a nun  who  had  renounced  her  convent, 
was  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  gallantries.  Bolingbroke  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  her  favours  during  his  embassy  at  Paris ; and  at 
another  period  she  became  the  mother — it  would  be  most  pre- 
sumptuous to  assert  by  whom — of  D’Alembert,  the  well-known 
mathematician  and  philosophise 

The  French  Ministers,  eager  to  signalize  themselves  by  a vi- 
gorous prosecution  of  the  war,  and  excited  by  the  unfavourable 
news  that  came  from  Germany,  collected  a large  army  under  the 
Mareschal  Duke  dc  Noailles,  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
Spanish  campaigns,  to  support  their  other  forces  in  the  Empire. 
These  forces,  first  commanded  by  Maillebois,  and  afterwards  by 
De  Broglie,  had  ceased  to  threaten  Hanover,  by  their  march  for 
the  relief  of  Prague.  They  had  afterwards  wintered  in  Northern 
Bavaria;  and  it  was  through  their  diversion  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Seventh  was  enabled  to  re-enter  his  capital.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1743  he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  once 
more  driven  from  his  hereditary  states ; De  Broglie  being  intent 
only  on  his  own  security,  and  restrained  by  his  instructions  from 
hazarding  a battle.  The  unfortunate  Emperor,  whose  exalted 
rank  served  but  to  sharpen  the  sting  of  his  calamities,  and  to  make 
them  more  conspicuous  and  deplorable,  sought  shelter  in  the  free 
city  of  Frankfort ; a Sovereign  without  any  states  to  rule,  nay,  even 
without  any  revenues  to  maintain  him  ! De  Broglie,  on  his  part, 
retreated  in  confusion  from  Bavaria,  harassed  by  the  Austrian  ca- 
valry, and  sustaining  heavy  losses,  until,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  he  received  a reinforcement  of  12,000  men  from  Noailles, 
and  again  attempted  to  keep  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  check. 

During  that  time  the  British  troops  also  were  advancing  into  Ger- 
many, having  begun  their  march  from  Flanders,  at  the  end  of  Fe- 

(1)  SI.  Simon,  Mem.  sol.  xi.  p.  I.  ml  igse.  hj  President  des  drosses  in  his  Travels,  sol.  II. 
Tenrin  iVsided  at  Borne  in  l«o.  end  is  described  p.  T9,  end  M. 
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bruary,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  They  were  joined 
on  their  march  by  some  Austrian  regiments,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg  and  by  llie  16,000  Hanoverians  in  lirilish  pay,  who  had 
w intered  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege.  Butso  tardy  w as  their  inarch, 
that  it  was  the  middle  of  May  before  they  crossed  the  Rhine  and  fixed 
their  station  at  llochst,  betw  een  Mayenceand  Frankfort.  Here  Lord 
Stair  determined  to  await  the  junction  of  the  6,000  Hanoverians  in 
Electoral  pay,  and  also  of  the  same  number  of  Hessian  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  employed  in  garrisoning  the  Flemish  fortresses,  but 
who  were  now  relieved  by  an  equal  body  of  Dutch  troops,  and  left 
at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  Even  without  any  fresh  ac- 
cessions, however,  Lord  Stair  could  muster  at  Hochst  nearly 
40,000  soldiers,  and  might  easily  have  seized  the  Emperor  at 
Frankfort,  had  not  the  neutrality  of  that  free  city  been  scrupu- 
lously respected  by  both  parties  in  this  contest — or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  had  not  the  seizure  of  the  Emperor  promised  but  small 
advantage. 

The  Mareschal  de  Noailles,  on  his  part,  whose  army,  even  after 
the  detachment  sent  to  De  Broglie,  amounted  to  60,000  men,  like- 
wise passed  the  Rhine,  and  approached  the  Mayn  on  the  southern 
bank,  as  the  British  on  the  northern.  The  two  camps  were  no 
more  than  four  leagues  distant  from  each  other.  Yet  still,  amidst 
these  hostile  manifestations,  and  an  impending  battle,  the  two 
nations  nominally  remained  at  peace,  and  only  acted  as  auxiliaries : 
there  was  still  a British  Resident  at  Paris,  and  a French  in  London. 
“ A ridiculous  situation!”  writes  Horace  Walpole.  “We  have 
“ the  name  of  war  with  Spain  without  the  thing,  and  war  with 
“ France  without  the  name  (1)!” 

In  the  manoeuvres  that  ensued,  Lord  Stair,  whose  military 
genius,  never  very  bright,  was  rusted  with  age,  appears  to  have 
committed  blunder  upon  blunder.  Having  first  determined  to 
await  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  he  suddenly  altered  his  inten- 
tions, recalled  the  detachments  which  he  had  sent  across  the  Mayn, 
and  advanced  up  the  course  of  that  river  on  the  right  bank,  w itli 
the  view  of  drawing  supplies  from  Franconia,  and  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  Austrian  forces.  He  reached  Aschafienburg  on 
the  16th  of  June,  closely  followed  and  completely  out-generalled 
by  INoailles.  The  French  commander  took  up  a strong  position 
near  Gross  Ostheim,  while  his  detachments  occupied  the  principal 
fords  and  passes  on  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mayn,  so  that  the 
English  found  themselves  cut  oil  both  from  their  own  magazines  at 
Ilanau,  and  from  the  expected  Franconian  supplies.  Moreover 
the  duties  and  details  of  our  Commissariat  appear  in  that  age  to 
have  been  ill  understood,  or  grossly  'neglected.  “ England,  that 
“ is  famous  for  negligence,” — says  Marlborough  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters (2). 

(I)  To  Sir  U.  anno.  lulj  It,  170.  (»)  To  lord  Codolptrtn,  SopltmSor  t.  I7W. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  when  on  the  19th  King  George  ar- 
rived from  Hanover,  with  Lord  Carteret  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  found  affairs  in  a most  critical  posture ; the  soldiers  on 
half  rations,  the  horses  pining  for  want  of  forage  ; Stair  and  Areni- 
berg  divided  by  a violent  feud,  and  the  army  reduced  to  37,000 
men,  and  cooped  up  in  a narrow  valley  that  runs  between  Mount 
Spessart  and  the  Mayn,  and  extends  along  that  river  from  the 
town  of  Aschaffenburg  to  the  large  village  of  Detlingcn  (1),  while 
in  sight  appeared  a far  superior  force  of  French,  ably  commanded 
and  well  supplied,  and  in  confident  expectation  that  the  allies  must 
cither  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  in  their 
retreat.  The  expected  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  it  appeared, 
had  nearly  reached  Hanau,  but  so  far  from  being  able  to  advance 
and  join,  wore  themselves  in  peril  of  being  taken  by  the  French. 
Still,  under  every  disadvantage  and  danger,  the  soldiers  were  full 
of  spirits  and  eager  to  fight,  and  the  presence  of  their  King  became 
a further  incentive  to  their  valour. 

After  repeated  councils  of  war,  the  only  measure  that  seemed 
practicable  was  to  fall  back  on  the  magazines  and  reinforcements 
at  Hanau,  and  this  resolution  was  hastened  by  so  utter  a failure 
of  forage,  that,  had  they  remained  but  two  days  longer,  they  must 
have  sacrificed  their  horses  (2).  The  movement,  however,  was 
neither  safe  nor  easy  in  the  face  of  a superior  enemy,  quick  at 
discerning  and  powerful  to  prevent  the  design.  At  the  first  signs 
of  their  intended  retreat,  Koailles  immediately  altered  his  own 
position  from  their  front  to  their  rear,  advanced  to  Seligcnstadt, 
threw  two  bridges  over  the  Mayn,  and  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
de  Grammont,  with  23,000  men,  across  the  river  to  secure  the 
defile  of  Dettingen,  through  which  the  Allies  must  march.  These 
troops  were  accordingly  draw  n up  on  very  strong  ground,  while 
batteries  were  also  raised  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mayn, 
and  these  precautions  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  in  a 
great  measure  unknown  to  the  English,  who  still  believed  the 
principal  force  of  Noailles  to  boon  the  other  side  of  Aschaffenburg. 

Before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June,  the  Allies 
struck  their  tents  and  began  their  march  towards  Dettingen  in 
two  columns.  The  King  himself  commanded  the  rear  guard, 
which,  from  the  ignorance  of  Aoailles’s  movements,  was  conside- 
red the  post  of  danger.  But  when  they  found  their  advanced 
posts  repulsed  from  Dettingen,  and  beheld  the  French  forces 
pouring  over  the  bridge  of  the  Mayn,  they  perceived  that  their 
front  was  chiefly  threatened.  Their  columns  were  immediately 
halted,  and  the  King,  riding  to  the  first  ranks,  drew  up  the  army 

(1)  The  distance  between  Aschaffenburg  and  (l)  “ On  manqualt  dc  fourrage  an  point  qo'on 
Dettingen  is  one  aud  a ball  German  or  about  eight  “ pmposa  de  couper  iesjarret*  aux  cheraux,  el  on 
English  miles.  Detllugen  was  then  and  is  now  ••  1’aurait  fait  si  on  6tait  rest©  encore  deux  Jour* 
the  post  station  on  the  road  from  Aschaffenburg  “ dans  cello  position."  Voltaire,  Sleclo  da  Louis  XV. 
’ loUuuau,  which  is  two  German  miles  further.  ch.  x. 
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in  order,  the  infantry  before  and  the  cavalry  behind ; its  right  ex- 
tending to  the  slopes  of  the  Spessart,  and  its  left  to  the  river. 
Their  only  hope  lay  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  French  lines, 
yet  these  were  strong  as  nature  and  skill  could  make  them.  The 
village  of  Dcttingcn,  occupied  by  Grammont,  was  covered  by  a 
morass  and  a ravine,  the  bed  of  a small  rivulet ; and  further 
reinforcements  to  support  him  were  already  in  motion  from  the 
army  of  IVoailles.  The  batteries  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Mayn 
began  to  play  upon  the  British  flank ; behind  them  Aschaffenburg, 
which  they  left,  was  already  taken  by  a French  division  of  12,000 
men  i thus  were  they  completely  enclosed  and  hemmed  in,  and 
our  military  fame — the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  soldiers — nay 
even  of  our  King — seemed  already  within  our  enemy’s  grasp ! 

Happily  at  this  decisive  moment  the  Mareschal  de  Noailles  left 
his  post  in  the  front  and  passed  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Mayn,  to 
give  some  further  directions  in  that  quarter.  During  his  absence, 
the  impetuous  courage  of  the  nephew  marred  the  uncle’s  skilful 
policy.  Grammont,  burning  to  engage  his  adversaries^  and  be- 
lieving that  the  force  before  him  was  only  part  of  their  army, 
which  he  might  easily  exterminate,  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the 
ravine,  thus  quitting  his  vantage  ground,  and  giving  the  Allies 
battle  on  equal  terms.  By  this  movement,  also,  the  batteries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mayn,  that  were  already  mowing  down 
whole  ranks  of  English,  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  tire,  lest 
it  should  strike  their  countrymen  as  much  as  their  enemies.  As 
the  French  approached,  the  horse  of  George  the  Second,  fright- 
ened with  the  noise,  ran  away  with  His  Majesty,  and  had  nearly 
carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  was  fortunately 
stopped  in  time  (1).  The  King  then  dismounted,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry  at  the  right, 
flourishing  his  sword,  and  addressing  the  British  in  these  words, 
“ INow,  boys,  now  for  Hie  honour  of  England ; fire  and  behave 
“ bravely,  and  the  French  will  soon  run  ! ” The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  like  manner,  as  Major  General,  commanded  the  first 
line  on  the  left.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  their  Royal 
leaders,  and  their  own,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  some  disorder 
by  the  first  impetuous  charge  of  the  young  French  chivalry.  The 
King,  however,  with  admirable  courage  and  coolness,  made  every 
exertion  to  retrieve  this  slight  confusion,  while  the  battle  rapidly 
spread  from  flank  to  flank  and  became  general  along  the  line.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  like  his  father,  appeared  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  displayed  the  highest  courage,  and  even  when  wounded  in 
the  leg  refused  to  quit  the  field  (2). 


(I)  LeUer  from  Mr.  Kendal,  of  Lord  Ashburn- 
ha  m’s  troop. 

(*)  The  great  gallantry  of  the  Duke  of  Cotnber- 
herland  In  this  battle  Is  acknowledged  by 'the 
French  as  well  as  English  writers.  There  Is  also 


an  Interesting  story  of  his  generous  treatment  of 
a wounded  French  ofllrer  ; but  to  this  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  “ the  butcher"  makes  It  more 
dlQicull  to  give  credit. 
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Noailles , who  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  had  beheld  the 
first  motion  of  his  troops  with  astonishment  and  grief,  hastened 
over  with  all  possible  speed  to  give  the  needful  directions ; but  on 
his  arrival  he  found  the  tide  of  the  battle  already  turned.  The 
British  and  Hanoverians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  most  deter- 
mined intrepidity;  while  the  French,  though  no  way  inferior  in 
gallantry,  did  not  on  this  occasion  display  an  equal  steadiness,  and 
were  not,  like  them,  inspired  by  the  presence  and  exertions  of 
their  King.  The  conduct  of  George  in  this  conflict  deserves  the 
highest  praise ; and  it  was  undoubtedly  through  him  and  through 
his  son,  far  more  than  through  any  of  his  generals,  that  the  day 
was  won.  A dense  mass  of  infantry  formed  and  led  by  His  Ma- 
jesty in  person  , broke  and  scattered  the  enemy,  whom  they  found 
exhausted  by  their  own  brave  but  imprudent  onset.  So  dreadful 
a slaughter  ensued  in  the  French  ranks,  that  Noailles,  despairing 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  only  to  prevent  further  havoc  of  his  men, 
gave  the  signal  of  retreat  across  the  Mayn.  But  this  retreat  speadily 
became  a rout.  Many  of  the  French  were  cut  down  by  their  pur- 
suers before  they  could  reach  the  bridges ; and  the  bridges  becoming 
choked  with  the  multitude  of  fugitives,  many  more  plunged  into 
the  river  and  were  drowned.  Others,  again,  turning  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  endeavoured  to 
ascend  the  mountains  to  the  right,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
without  resistance.  The  fighting  continued  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  King  remained  on  the  ground  till  ten  at  night.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  computed  at  6000, 
including  a large  proportion  of  their  officers,  whose  headlong  va- 
lour strove  during  the  engagement  to  repair  the  error  it  had  caused 
at  the  commencement.  It  seemed  only  surprising  how  so  many 
brave  men  could  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  be  defeated.  The 
Allies  on  their  part  suffered  severely,  their  loss  being  scarcely 
under  3000  men.  Both  their  Marshals,  D Arembcrg  and  Stair, 
though  eclipsed  by  their  Royal  master,  well  deserved  his  praise 
for  intrepidity;  the  former  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
Stair  was  eager  to  pursue  the  French  in  their  retreat.  But  consi- 
dering that  so  large  a proportion  of  Noailles’s  army  had  not  en- 
gaged and  was  still  quite  fresh ; that  the  Allies  were  exhausted 
from  their  hard  won  victory,  and  from  their  insufficient  supplies; 
that  as  one  of  their  officers  complains,  “ we  had  neither  victuals, 
“ drink,  nor  tents  to  lie  in,  after  the  work  was  done,” — the  rash 
proposal  of  Stair  was  wisely  overruled,  and  the  troops  after  a few 
hours’  halt  continued  their  retreat  to  Ilanau.  They  were  com- 
pelled, however,  to  leave  their  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  commander,  who  treated  them  with  signal  generosity  (I). 


(1)  The  chief  authorities  for  the  battle  of  Det- 
Ungen  are,  Lord  Carteret’*  despatch.  Juno  to. 
1743.  O.  S.  and  the  other  official  accounts— Copt. 
Kendal's  letter,  published  In  the  Gentlemans 

If. 


Magazine,  July,  1743 — Coxes  Pelham,  rol.  I. 
p.  65— 71.— House  of  Austria,  toI.  ill.  p.  19*— *94. 
— Memoircs  de  Noailles,  rol  r.  p 347—357.  There 
was  also  published  in  England  the  same  year,  a 
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Such  was  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Ihe  last  in  whicli  a King  of 
England  has  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  In  its  circumstan- 
ces it  might,  perhaps,  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  battle  fought 
by  Napoleon,  in  1813,  against  the  Bavarians  on  the  neighbouring 
ground  of  lianau,  except  that  on  this  last  occasion  the  position 
of  the  French  was  inverted,  and  that  they  had  to  force  instead  of 
intercepting  a passage.  We  may  also  observe  that  at  Dettingen, 
superior  as  was  the  army  of  Noailles,  yet  from  the  French  divisions 
at  AschalTenhurg,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mayn,  the  numbers 
actually  engaged  were  most  considerable  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
And.  notwithstanding  the  glory  which  this  battle  sheds  on  both  the 
British  and  the  Hanoverian  arms,  we  must  own,  that  the  good 
conduct  of  the  troops  was  required  by,  and  could  scarcely  retrieve, 
the  blunders  of  the  generals.  A few  weeks  afterwards  Voltaire 
met  Lord  Stair  at  the  Hague,  and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  his 
opinion  of  the  battle.  “ I think,  " replied  the  Earl,  “ that  the 
“ French  made  one  great  mistake,  and  the  English  two  : yours, 
“ was  not  standing  still ; our  first,  entangling  ourselves  in  a most 
“ perilous  position,  our  second,  failing  to  pursue  our  victory.  ’’ 
The  latter  project  has  been  already  mentioned  as  wild  and  rash,  but 
the  former  complaint  may,  with  great  justice,  be  urged  against 
Lord  Stair  himself,  as  the  commander  (1). 

At  lianau,  the  Allied  army  being  joined  by  the  expected  rein- 
forcements, and  thus  becoming  nearly  equal  to  the  French,  Lord 
Stair  again  proposed  to  pass  the  Mayn  and  attack  the  enemy.  But 
several  circumstances  — his  own  hasty  temper,  and  violent  quarrel 
with  the  Hanoverian  otlicers  — the  jealousy  of  the  petty  German 
Princes  — the  very  delays  and  perplexities  of  consultation  — 
tended  to  prevent  a second  battle  ,•  nor,  indeed,  was  it  necessary  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  from  the  Empire.  For,  De  Broglie 
being  closely  pressed  by  Prince  Charles,  and  giving  way  before 
him,  was  driven  across  the  Rhine  near  Manheim ; and  Noailles,  by 
this  means,  finding  himself  placed  between  two  formidable  armies, 
determined  on  retreat,  burned  his  magazines,  and  likewise  passed 
the  Rhine  on  the  17th  of  July,  opposite  Worms,  from  whence  he 
and  De  Broglie  withdrew  to  their  own  frontier  on  the  Lauter,  so 
that  the  whole  of  Germany  was  now  freed  from  the  French. 

It  appears  that  De  Broglie,  who  had  already  offended  the  Em- 
peror by  his  refusal  to  defend  Bavaria,  sent  him  a message  at  this 
time,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  that  the  King  of  France  could 
afford  him  no  further  assistance,  and  advised  him  to  make  peace 


pamphlet  containing  sereral  other  letters  from  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  present  at  the  battle,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  “ lore  truth  and  particulars'’  (p.Sl.). 
The  latter  Indeed  are  sufficiently  minute,  emend- 
ing even  to  Lord  Stair  s loss  of  his  hat  a few 
days  before  the  action  (p.  44.).  It  Is  almost  as 
little  worth  while  to  notice  that  Frederick  the 
Second,  In  hi*  “ Histolre  do  ison  Temps,”  carica- 


tures the  conduct  of  the  King  in  this  battle,  and 
represents  him  as  standing  all  the  time,  with  his 
sword  drawn.  In  the  attitude  of  a fencing  master 
who  is  about  to  make  a lunge  in  quarie : We 
must  remember  that  Frederick  was  not  present— 
that  be  hated  his  cousin— and  that  ho  bad  nerer 
any  regard  for  truth. 

(t)  Sltele  de  Louis  XV.  ck.  I. 
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■with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  unhappy  Prince  was  then  at 
Frankfort,  without  credit  for  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  obliged  to  borrow  40,000  crowns  from  Noailles,  who  had  come 
(as  did  also  Lord  Stair)  to  visit  him  after  the  battle.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing his  destitute  condition,  he  replied  to  De  llroglio  with 
becoming  spirit,  saying,  that  he  never  would  be  instructed  how  to 
make  peace  by  those  who  were  so  ignorant  how  to  make  war  (1) ! 
In  conformity  with  his  suggestion  however,  he  signed  a neutrality 
for  his  own  hereditary  states,  which  were  to  remain  in  the  Queen 
of  Hungary’s  possession  till  the  conclusion  of  a peace;  and  this  peace 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  through  the  mediation  of  George  the 
Second,  and  by  the  agency  of  Prince  W illiam  of  Hesse.  But  Maria 
Theresa  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  grant  any  moderate  terms, 
aspiring  either  to  keep  Bavaria,  or  extort  the  abdication  of  the 
Imperial  Grown  (3).  Moreover  the  Ministers  in  England,  much 
incensed  at  Carteret’s  neglect,  and  want  of  consultation  with  them, 
resolutely  declined  to  sanction  or  adopt  the  preliminaries  agreed  to 
between  the  King  and  the  Emperor,  more  especially  as  these  pro- 
vided for  a subsidy  of  300,000  crowns  to  the  latter.  All  the  petty 
German  objects  of  the  day,  as  Chesterfield  observes  on  another  occa- 
sion, were  to  be  paid  in  a few  ducats,  and  a greatmany  guineas  (3) ! 
Under  sucb  obstacles,  the  negotiation  with  ITince  William  was 
reluctantly  abandoned  by  King  George  and  Lord  Carteret. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  French,  the  King’s  quarters  at  Ilanau  had 
become  the  scene,  not  merely  of  this  negotiation,  but  of  several 
Councils  of  War  which  Prince  Charles  and  Count  Khcvenhiiller  left 
the  Austrian  army  to  attend.  An  immediate  invasion  of  France 
was  planned  and  announced,  and  the  public  expectations,  already 
excited  by  the  victory  of  Deltingen,  were  wound  lip  to  the  highest 
pitch.  King  George  accordingly  marched  across  the  Rhine  at  the 
bridge  of  Mayence,  and  fixed  his  station  at  Worms,  while  Prince 
Charles,  from  Alt  Hrcisach, seized  a poston  the  left  bank  oftheriver. 
But  these  were  almost  their  only  achievements;  oaeh  considering 
the  season  too  lar  advanced,  or  the  French  too  strong,  for  further 
alterations.  Moreover,  the  King’s  camp  w as  distracted  with  jarring 
counsels  and  rival  pretensions  : Lord  Stair,  above  all,  complained 
with  bitterness  that  his  advice  had  been  slighted;  and  he  delivered 
to  His  Majesty  an  angry  memorial,  reflecting  oil  past  transactions, 
hinting  at  Hanoverian  partialities,  and  asking  permission  to  retire, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  his  plough.  His  resignation  was  immediately 
accepted,  not  without  some  marks  of  the  Boyal  displeasure  at  the 
language  in  which  it  w as  tendered  (4).  Many  other  English  ollicers, 


(1)  Titular*  Rift,  rol.  till.  p. 

(*)  “Tlie  (|u«tn  of  Hangar?  ha*  proposed  in 
" form  that  she  should  keep  Batarln  and  tho 
“ Upper  Palatinate,  and  that  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
*'  *«ria  should  In  exchange  bato  the  kingdom  of 
*'  Naples Lord  Carteret  treats  U as  Irapracti- 


“ cable,  and  ha*  sent  strong  orders  upon  It  to  Sir 
“Thomas  Robinson."  Mr.  Stone  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington.  July  31. 1743. 

(3)  To  Mr.  Uayrolles.  September  IB.  17W.  Ches- 
terfleld‘9  Works. 

(4)  Mr.  Stone  to  Lord  Harrington,  September  !1 
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including  the  Dake  of  Marlborough,  Ihc  second  in  command, 
immediately  threw  up  their  commissions  in  disgust,  and  with  loud 
complaints  of  their  Hanoverian  rivals.  Amidst  such  dissensions, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  King  returned  to  England,  and  his 
troops  to  their  former  station  in  Flanders. 

In  Italy,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  result  of  this  campaign  was  far 
from  fulfilling  the  expectations  raised  at  its  commencement.  Mon- 
temar  having  been  recalled  on  account  of  his  former  failure,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  had  appointed  as  his  successor  Count  de  Gages,  an 
officer  of  English  extraction  and  long  service.  While  stationed  at 
•Bologna  in  the  winter,  ho  received  peremptory  orders  from  his 
imperious  mistress  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians  within  three 
days,  or  else  resign  his  command  to  another  officer.  Accordingly, 
inarching  forward,  he  engaged  Count  Traun  on  the  3d  of  February, 
at  Campo  Santo,  and  claimed  a victory  with  the  capture  of  some 
standards  and  artillery.  Nevertheless  he  was  soon  afterwards 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Rimini , and  in  the  autumn  towards 
the  frontier  of  Naples,  with  an  army  reduced  to  12,000  men.  Tus- 
cany, though  subject  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  husband,  remained 
unmolested  under  a treaty  of  neutrality  which  he  had  concluded. 
Savoy  and  the  coast  of  Nice  were  exposed  to  several  inroads  and 
attacks  from  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  and  some  troops  assembled  in 
Dauphiny,  but  he  was  more  than  once  repulsed,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  force  a passage  (1). 

But  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  either  in  Germany  or  Italy, 
a treaty  affecting  both  those  countries  was  signed  by  King  George 
at  Worms,  on  the  1 3th  of  September.  The  contracting  parlies  were 
England,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  By  this  alliance  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia undertook  to  assist  the  common  cause  with  an  army  of  *5,000 
men,  and  to  renounce  the  pretensions  which  he  had  advanced  to 
the  Milanese ; in  return  he  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Allied  forces  in  I taly,  whenever  present  in  person, 
with  the  cession  of  the  Vigevenasco  and  other  districts  from  Austria 

and  with  a yearly  subsidy  of  200,000/.  from  England.  Maria 

Theresa  likewise  consented  to  transfer  to  him  her  claim  to  the 
town  and  Marquisale  of  Finale,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
Genoese ; and  George  the  Second,  besides  his  subsidy,  stipulated 
to  maintain  a strong  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  treaty  of 
Worms  had  been  negotiated  by  Lord  Carteret  in  submission  to  the 
Electoral  wislies  of  the  King,  and  with  scarce  any  reference  to  the 
other  Ministers  in  England ; nevertheless,  it  being  already  con- 
cluded, they  gave  it  a sullen  acquiescence.  But  they  absolutely  re- 

1748,  (Coxes  Pelham.)  There  was  circulated  “ rouge."  Plerr.  Kt  que  donno-t-on  au  Gt~ 
among  (he  o nicer*  at  this  time,  a Frenrh  dialogue  •*  n&ral  cn  chef  qui  a gagnd  la  cicloire  f ” 
on  the  battle  of  Detlingen.  written  perhaps  by  “Harl-  ‘‘.Sow  conqi."  Plerr.  “ Qui  a $oin  det 
Stair  himself,  anti  certainly  much  lu  his  style.  “ blcsnca  ? " llarl.  VL'ennemi.” 

Pierrot  asks  Harlequin,  “ Que  donne-t-un  aux  (I)  Mura  tori,  Anoal.  dltal.  trol.  Xii.  Pi  *95— 
**  (Uineraux  qui  ne  $e  tout  pa»  Irouret  d la  30*. 

• ba  faille  ? ” Harl.  **  On  Itttr  dvnne  fe  cordon 
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fused  to  admit  a separate  and  secret  Convention  agreed  (o  at  the 

same  time  and  place,  but  not  yet  signed,  and  stipulating  that  Great 
Britain  should  pay  the  Queen  of  Hungary  a subsidy  of  300,000/. 
every  year,  not  merely  during  the  war,  but  so  long  iL  as  the  nc- 
“ cessity  of  her  affairs  shall  require  and  this  Convention,  accord- 
ingly, was  never  ratified  nor  publicly  avowed  (1). 

It  cannot  fail  to  he  perceived  in  all  these  negotiations  that  Car- 
teret made  every  sacrifice  of  Ilrilish  interests,  and  of  his  own  po- 
pularity, in  order  to  secure  the  personal  favour  of  the  King.  Ifc 
was  sanguine  of  prevailing  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival  parties 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  impended  from  the  declining  health  <>f  Lord 
Wilmington,  and  which  came  to  an  issue  from  the  death  of  that 
statesman  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  two  candidates  for  his  succession 
were  Pulteney  and  Pelham  •.  the  former  supported  by  Carteret,  tlto 
latter  by  the  secret  but  still  powerful  influence  of  Walpole  (2). 

The  fallen  Minister,  judging  of  events  with  bis  usual  sagacity 
and  foresight,  and  looking  round  among  the  members  of  bis  former 
parly,  saw  none  but  Henry  Pelham  qualified  to  undertake  the  di- 
rection of  the  Treasury  , and  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Pelham  himself,  with  characteristic  timidity,  shrunk  from 
the  dangerous  pre-eminence,  but  was  urged  forward  by  the  exhort- 
ations of  Lord  Orford,  of  his  brother  Newcastle,  and  of  (he  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke.  At  length,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  solicit 
the  reversion  of  Wilmington’s  office,  before  the  King  w ent  abroad : 
his  application  was  secret ; and  the  answer,  by  Orford  s influence 
and  advice,  was  a positive  promise  from  His  Majesty. 

On  the  other  hand  the  friends  of  Lord  Hath  perceived  the  fatal 
error  he  had  committed,  in  not  taking  the  Treasury  on  Walpole’s 
resignation,  and  warned  him  not  to  he  the  bubble  of  his  own  re- 
putation for  consistency.  Pulteney  admitted  the  truth  of  their  re- 
presentations ; he  felt  that  it  was  a chimerical  hope  to  direct  public 
measures  without  holding  any  public  appointment,  and  that  decla- 
rations against  office  thrown  out  in  the  heal  of  debate,  or  in  the 
bitterness  of  party  struggles,  might,  to  promote  his  principles,  he 
infringed  without  blame.  Slill  however  he  wavered,  and  would 
make  no  applications  previous  to  Lord  Wilmington’s  demise.  Hut 
on  that  event  he  was  persuaded  to  write  a letter  to  L<ird  Carteret, 
to  he  laid  before  the  King,  slating  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury  in  his  favour — expressing  his  own  acquies- 
cence— and  soliciting  the  place.  This  letter  he  sent  express  to  the 
Continent  by  a confidential  servant  of  Sir  Jolm  Rusliout,  his  warm 
friend  and  one  of  the  new  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

(1)  Duke  of  NtwcaaOe  to  Mr.  stone,  October  14.  Mr.  Fowle,  a Commissioner  of  Excise,  In  Golden 
17M.  (Goxe’s  Pelham.)  He  adds.  It  U a most  Square.  Late  In  the  evenings  Walpole  used  tc» 

” strange,  unfair,  unpardonable  proceeding  in  meet  there  in  teerel  the  King’s  confidential 
11  Lord  Carteret:  but  what  *e  must  always  ex-  page  ; the  door  being  always  opened  and  shot  by 
kl  peel  from  him.”  Mr.  Fowle  himself,  but  hU  daughters  sometime* 

(1)  The  channel  of  communication  between  peeped  from  the  lop  of  the  stylr*1  See  Coxa’s 
Lord  Orford  and  the  Court,  was  the  house  of  Walpole,  sol.  1.  p.  7W. 
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This  letter,  and  a renewed  application  from  Mr.  Pelham,  reached 
his  Majesty  while  he  still  remained  at  Ilanau.  For  five  weeks  no 
decision  was  taken  upon  either.  The  formal  answer  to  Pelham 
— that  the  King  would  make  known  his  pleasure  through  Lord 
Carteret— was  far  from  affording  him  an  omen  of  success.  Already 
did  the  faint  resolution  of  Pelham  begin  to  sink,  and  was  only  sus- 
tained by  friendly  exhortations  from  Houghton.  “ If,”  added 
Lord  Orford,  “ you  had  taken  the  advice  of  a fool,  (meaning  him- 
“ self,)  and  been  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under  Lord 
“ Wilmington,  the  whole  had  dropped  into  your  mouth.  Lost 
“ opportunities  are  not  easily  retrieved  (1).”  It  may,  therefore, 
be  supposed  with  how  much  surprise  and  delight  the  Pelhams 
hailed  a letter  from  Lord  Carteret,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  Old 
Style,  in  which  by  llis  Majesty’s  command  he  announced  a deci- 
sion in  their  favour.  The  tone  of  Carteret  in  this  communication 
was  manly  and  straightforward,  yet  not  hostile;  he  avowed  to 
Pelliam  that  he  had  striven  to  the  utmost  against  him,  but  added, 
“ what  could  anybody  in  my  circumstances  do  otherwise?  If  I 
“ had  not  stood  by  Lord  Bath  who  could  ever  value  my  friendship, 
“ and  would  not  you  have  despised  me  ? However,  as  the  affair 
“ is  now  decided  in  your  favour  by  His  Majesty,  I wish  you  joy 
“ of  it,  and  I will  endeavour  to  support  you  as  much  as  1 
“ can  (2).” 

Henry  Pelham,  when  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  been  twenty-four  in  Parliament. 
His  character  was  Walpole’s  in  miniature.  He  had  formed  himself 
upon  sir  Robert’s  model  as  nearly  as  his  far  inferior  talents  would 
allow,  while  his  care  aud  caution  had  restrained  him  from  W al- 
pole’s  more  open  defccLs.  He  differed,  however,  from  his  model 
in  natural  temper  : far  from  the  joyous  good  humour  and  buoyant 
courage  of  Walpole,  Pelham  was  peevish  and  irritable ; qualities 
which  would  have  made  him  very  unpopular  amongst  his  party, 
had  they  not  been  usually  kept  down  by  an  inborn  timidity  and 
dread  of  giving  offence.  From  this  difference  of  temper  between 
the  two  Ministers,  it  followed  that  the  love  of  power,  in  which  both 
concurred,  was  manifested  in  opposite  ways, — Sir  Robert’s  by 
bearing  none  but  mutes  in  the  Cabinet;  Mr.  Pelham’s  by  shrinking 
from  any  new  opponent  in  the  Commons.  In  the  same  proportion, 
however,  as  his  abilities  fell  below  his  predecessor’s,  did  they  rise 
above  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s.  He  had  probity,  in- 
dustry, punctuality ; he  was  a good  speaker  on  points  of  business, 
and  a good  Minister  for  quiet  times.  He  never  incurred  lavish 

(1)  To  Mr.  Pelliam,  July  18.  17W.  (Coxc's  Pel-  appear*  to  be  disproved  by  Orford’*  confidential 

bam  ) Idler*  a*  published  in  Coxc's  subsequent  work. 

(I)  Seo  Ibis  letter  In  Cote’tt  Pelham, ,vol.  1.  p.  85.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  explain  wby  the  King 
In  bis  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  Mr.  Ooxo  say*.  **  It  Is  should  think  It  desirable  to  consult  l-ord  Orford 
“ more  than  probable  that  before  the  return  of  again  having  lie  fore  he  left  England  received  his 
“ Kusliout’s  messenger,  the  king  bad  con»ulled  opiuion  and  advice  on  the  very  point  at  I**«hi, 

“ the  fccrl  of  Orf'vd.”  i’p  7?* ) Ibis,  however. 
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expense,  except  when  ‘the  King  very  particularly  desired  it ; nor 
forsook  his  friends,  but  on  extremely  pinching  questions.  In  short, 
we  may  place  him  in  that  large  and  respectable  class  of  statesmen, 
whom  contemporaries  do  right  to  keep  in  office,  but  whom  poste- 
rity will  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  remember. 

The  view  of  the  King  in  preferring  Pelham,  besides  his  dislike 
of  Bath  and  his  regard  for  Orford,  seems  to  have  been  that,  since 
ihc  Hanoverian  troops,  the  foreign  subsidies,  and  the  dissensions 
of  the  Generals  were  likely  to  excite  considerable  clamours,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  to  secure  the  most  powerful  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Carteret’s  favour 
and  confidence  in  all  foreign  business  continued  unimpaired. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  was  the  advice  of  Pelham's 
old  patron  in  Norfolk ; “ Gain  time,  strengthen  yourself,  and  enter 
“ into  no  hasty  engagements  (1).”  Such  a course  was  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  Pelham’s  natural  caution.  He  made  no  rash  or  un- 
necessary alterations.  He  found  places  for  his  friend  Henry  Fox, 
and  for  Lord  Middlesex,  an  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Paymastership  of  the  Forces,  vacant  by  his  own  elevation,  he 
bestowed  on  Winnington ; and,  requiring  for  himself  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  gratified  Sandys  on  his  retirement 
with  a peerage  and  a place  in  the  Royal  Household.  AndNvhcn, 
in  the  ensuing  December,  two  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Lords 
Gower  and  Cobham,  resigned  from  disgust,  at  finding  that  the 
Hanoverian  troops  were  still  to  be  continued,  the  Privy  Seal  was 
transferred  to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  although  on  this  last  occasion, 
Lord  Bath  strained  his  whole  influence  in  favour  of  Lord  Carlisle. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  from  the  long  tenure  and  exorbitant  power 
of  Walpole  in  government,  the  office  he  had  filled  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  was  now  universally  considered  as  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  whereas,  previous  to  1721,  the  main  authority  had  often 
been  vested  in  a Secretary  of  State. 

Another  advantage  to  Pelham,  at  this  period,  accrued  from  the 
death  of  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  new  Opposition,  Lord  Hervey 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  brilliant  parts  of  Hervey  had  been 
always  checked  by  his  feeble  health,  while  the  great  name  of 
Argyle  was  lowered  by  his  rapid  changes,  and  recent  Jacobite 
connexions.  Leaving  no  male  issue,  Argyle  was  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  his  brother,  and  of  late  his  bitter  enemy,  the 
Earloflsla.  Never  did  such  near  kinsmen  display  less  affinity  of 
mind.  With  all  his  faults  and  follies,  Argyle  was  still  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  accomplished,  a skilful  officer  and  a princely  nobleman. 
Isla,  on  the  contrary,  was  base  and  mean — “ his  heart  is  like  his 
“ aspect,  vile,”  says  Ilanbury  Williams, — suspect  of  having  be- 

(1)  Lord  Orford  to  Mr.  Pelham  Jnly  13.  17 U.  sportsman  adds  Whig  it  with  nil  opponents  that 
This  was  written  in  anticipation  ot  the  event.  In  **  will  parly,  but  'ware  Tory  ! ” August  15.  17*3. 
a subsequent  letter  the  veteran  statesman  and 
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Irayed  Walpole  al  his  fall  (1),  I believe,  unjustly,  yet  seldom  on 
any  occasion,  swayed  either  by  gratitude  or  generosity. 

The  King  and  Lord  Carteret  having  returned  to  England,  the 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  Opposition 
did  not  appear  very  formidable  on  common  questions ; thus,  an 
attempt  to  put  a negative  on  the  Address  of  Thanks  was  rejected 
by  278  against  149.  But  the  unpopularity  of  Hanoverian  troops 
and  Sardinian  subsidies  armed  them  with  extraordinary  strength. 
ChesterGeld  and  Pitt,  above  all,  thundered  against  Carteret,  as  the 
author  of  these  measures,  and  transferred  to  him  most  of  the  hard 
names  which  had  so  lately  resounded  against  Walpole.  On  the 
very  first  night  of  the  Session,  Pitt  denounced  him  as  “ an  exe- 
“ crablc,  a sole  Minister,  who  seems  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion, 
“which  poets  have  described,  as  causing  men  to  forget  their 
“ country.  ” And  on  another  occasion,  after  calling 
him  ‘‘the  Hanover-troop-Minister ” — “a  flagitious 
“ (ask-master  ” — “ with  the  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  as  his 
“placemen,  and  with  no  other  party;”  in  short,  after  he  had 
exhausted  invectives,  he  added,  “ But  I have  done ; if  he  were 
“ present  I would  say  ten  times  more(2) !”  In  the  same  debate,  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Strange  went  even  further— if  that  was  possible — 
in  viojpnce;  his  own  friend,  George  Grenville,  called  him  to  order; 
and  we  find  even  Mr.  Yorke  complaining  of  “ the  inconsiderate 
“ warmth  of  Stanley  (3).  ” 

Motions  against  the  Hanover  troops  and  Hanover  measures 
v were  now  brought  forward,  night  after  night,  in  every  variety  of 
form.  The  arguments  I need  not  recapitulate ; they  were  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  session.  On  these  points  the  Minis- 
terial majorities  were  neither  large  nor  willing,  while  the  nation 
from  without  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  resentment.  It 
frequently  happened  that  the  toast  of  “ No  Hanoverian  King  ” was 
proposed  even  in  loyal  companies,  and  the  very  name  of  Hano- 
verian became  a by-word  of  insult  and  reproach.  Thus  fraught 
with  all  but  universal  unpopularity,  the  question  of  the  foreign 
troops  had  begun  to  scare  even  the  most  resolute  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  All  except  Carteret  wavered.  A letter  is  preserved 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  argues  against  the 
Hanoverian  mercenaries,  as  strongly  as  he  did  for  them  a few 
months  after  (4).  Mr.  Pelham,  as  usual,  was  timorous;  his  fears 
were  quickened  by  his  brother’s,  and  the  measure  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  dropped  but  for  the  interposition  of  Lord 

(I)  This  charge  is  broadly  urged  by  Sir  C.  Han-  (t)  II.  Walpole  lo  Sir  H.  Mann,  January  si. 
bury  Williams,  in  a poem,  from  which  iho  line  17 U. 

above  \h  taken  (Works,  vol.  1.  p.  W.) ; and  U (3)  Mr.  1\  Yorkes  Journal,  Pari.  HUt.  vol. 
is  more  than  once  hinted  by  Horace  Walpole  in  p.  Wi.  II  is  added  that"  the  scene  coaid  he  com- 
his  letters.  Hut  I observe  that  Sir  Robert  himself  pared  to  nothing  hot  a tumultuous  Polish  Piet." 
attached  no  weight  to  it.  See  his  warm  letter  of  (\)  To  Lord  llardwlcke,  November  7.  I7M. 
congratulation  to  1*1*  on  his  accession  lo  the 
PukHom.  Cme's  Walpole  vol.  Ill . p 5W  } 
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Orford.  This  veteran  statesman,  on  coming  to  town,  most  warmly 
deprecated  such  an  insult  (for  so  he  deemed  it)  to  his  Royal 
master  : he  used  his  authority  over  Pelham  and  his  other  parti- 
sans in  the  Cabinet — an  authority  that  finally  prevailed  over  their 
alarms.  And  though,  hitherto,  he  had  seldom  appeared,  and 
never  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having  remarked  to  his  brother 
Horace  that  he  had  left  his  tongue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet 
on  this  occasion  his  eloquent  voice  was  once  more  raised,  beseech- 
ing their  Lordships  to  forget  their  cavils  and  divisions  and  unite 
in  alfection  round  the  throne (1).  It  was  solely  owing  to  him  that 
the  torrent  of  public  opposition  was  braved  and  overcome  “ The 
“ whole  world,”  says  his  son,  “ nay,  the  Prince  himself,  allows 
“ that  if  Lord  Orford  had  not  come  to  town,  the  Hanover  troops 
“ had  been  lost  (2).  ” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  system  of  buying  troops  from 
Germany,  “ that  great  market  of  men,  ” as  Pitt  emphatically 
called  it  in  debate  (3),  we  must  own  that  it  was  no  fit  season  to 
disband  the  army,  when  the  perils  of  the  war  were  rapidly 
thickening  around  us.  The  French  Government,  irritated  by  the 
Treaty  of  W orms,  had,  on  their  part,  concluded  at  Fontainebleau 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Spain.  They  determined 
to  send  forth  a superior  army  in  the  next  campaign,  with  their 
young  King  at  its  head,  and,  instead  of  continuing  the  contest  as 
auxiliaries,  to  issue  a direct  declaration  of  hostilities  against  both 
England  and  Austria ; nay  more,  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
clamours  against  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  po- 
pular discontent  in  England,  to  undertake  a Jacobite  invasion — an 
attempt  of  which  a full  account  shall  presently  be  given.  It  was 
met,  however,  with  prompt  resolution,  both  by  the  Ministry  and 
by  the  Parliament.  Several  members  of  the  Opposition — none 
more  conspicuously  than  Pitt — laid  aside,  for  the  moment,  their 
party  animosilfes  to  withstand  the  common  danger.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  spite  of  his  recent  resignation,  hastened  up  to 
London  to  move  a loyal  Address  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Earl 
of  Stair,  forgetting  his  wrongs,  offered  his  services  in  any  station, 
and  in  return  was  graciously  appointed  Commander  in  Chief.  It 
soon  appeared — a fact  till  lately  incomprehensible  to  foreign  na- 
tions— that  the  most  ardent  adversaries  of  the  Minister  might  be 
among  the  most  zealous  subjects  of  the  King.  The  high  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  on  their  part,  expecting  that  their  cause  would 
soon  be  decided  by  other  weapons  than  words,  prudently,  for  the 
most  part,  kept  aloof  from  the  debates.  Supplies  were  voted  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  10,000,0001.  including  subsidies  of  300,000/. 
to  Austria,  and  200,000/.  to  Sardinia.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  but  only  for  two  months.  A Bill  was  brought  in, 

(I)  See  III,  ipwli  at  length.  In  Coie'a  Memoir'  (I)  II.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann.  January  «. 

!>•  "»■  (»i  Pari.  Hlil.  toI.  Hill  p.  ««. 
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from  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  providing  that  the  penalties  on 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender  should  extend  to 
correspondence  with  his  children.  But  on  reaching  the  Upper 
House  two  additional  clauses  were  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor : 
one,  to  attaint  the  sons  of  the  Pretender,  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt to  land ; and  the  other,  to  extend  the  penalties  of  the  Act  to 
the  posterity  of  those  who  should  be  convicted  under  it,  during 
the  lifetime  of  both  the  young  Pretenders.  The  former  clause 
passed  unanimously;  but  the  latter,  which  tended  to  impose  a 
cruel  punishment  on  children  for  the  offences  of  their  fathers, 
was  strenuously  though  ineffectually  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Lord  Chesterfield  in  one  House,  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Strange  in  the  other. 

Out  of  Parliament  the  proceedings  were  not  less  vigorous.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  in  force  against  Pa- 
pists and  Nonjurors.  Lord  Barrimore  and  Colonel  Cecil  were  ar- 
rested and  examined,  but  no  material  discoveries  being  made 
against  them  they  were  soon  afterwards  released  (1).  Troops  were 
directed  by  forced  marches  to  the  Southern  coast,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Dutch  for  the  6000  auxiliaries  which  they 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  in  case  of  an  invasion.  Loyal 
addresses  and  protestationsof  service  poured  in  from  every  quarter. 
Yet,  with  all  this  outward  show,  it  appears  that,  in  truth,  no  more 
than  7000  Englishmen,  in  arms,  could  bo  drawn  together  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  was  extensive,  well 
laid,  and  ready  to  burst  forth.  The  veteran  brother  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  whose  sagacity  and  zeal  for  the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion are  equally  unquestionable,  laments  in  private  that,  “I  see 
41  nothing  but  words  stirring  in  the  City,  for  the  support  of  the  Go- 
“ vernment.  I do  not  look  upon  Addresses  to  carry  with  them 
“powder  and  ball  — and  I apprehend  that  tfte  people  may 
“ perhaps  look  on  and  cry  ‘ Fight  dog ! fight  bear ! ’ if  they  do  no 
“ worse  (2)!”  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  fate  of  England  at  this 
juncture  hung  suspended  on  the  winds  and  the  waves  : had  these 
not  favoured  us  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  might,  nay  must,  for  a 
season  have  prevailed;  but,  as  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  flavit 
Decs  et  d issi  panto  r ! 


(1)  The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  an  Irish  Peer,  and  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  England, 
was  at  this  time  the  oldest  Lieutenant  General  In 
the  service  : he  died  in  1737.  at  the  ago  of  eighty. 
Ills  fortune  was  great,  but  his  temper  penurious  . 
in  his  political  principles  ho  was  wholly  devoted 


to  the  exiled  family.  See  Mr.  Yorke ’*  Journal. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  Kill.  p.  66S.  and  Tindai s History, 
vol.  lx.  p.  *7. 

(•*)  see  Mr.  Walpole*  confidential  letter  to 
Mr.  Trevor  March  3.  I7M,  in  Coxc  a Life  of  the 
former,  p.  *39. 
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Ever  since  the  accession  of  Cardinal  Tencin  to  power,  the  Ja- 
cobites had  formed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  French  support. 
His  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart— the  favours  it  had  bestowed 
upon  him — his  enterprising  temper,  as  contrasted  with  the  dilatory 
prudence  of  Floury — the  rancour  excited  by  the  progress  of  the 
war — these  circumstances  might  well  justify  their  expectations. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed.  The  Cardinal  immediately  renewed 
the  negotiation  with  the  British  exiles  at  Paris,  which  bad  greatly 
languished  in  the  last  year  of  Fleury’s  life,  but  w hich  w as  still  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Scmpill,  and  Drummond  of  Bohaldic.  lie  also  dis- 
posed the  French  Government  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  found 
the  King’s  mind,  though  indolent,  yet  well  inclined  to  the  Stuarts, 
as  to  his  kinsmen,  in  whose  veins  as  in  his  own  ran  the  heroic 
blood  of  Henry  Quatre.  Nor  were  considerations  of  policy  want- 
ing, to  show  the  French  the  importance  of  at  least  distracting  the 
British  from  foreign  affairs,  and,  if  possible,  placing  a grateful  ally 
upon  their  throne.  Arrangements  were,  therefore,  speedily  in 
progress  for  an  expedition  to  England,  and  a smaller  one  to  Scot- 
land, to  be  assisted  by  simultaneous  risings  in  both  countries.  For 
these  was  needed  the  presence  of  the  exiled  Prince  as  their  object 
and  leader.  But,  as  even  the  youth  of  James  had  never  been  re- 
markable for  enterprise,  and  as  he  was  latterly  weighed  down  by 
age  and  disappointments,  the  hopes  of  his  partisans  bad  for  some 
time  rested  on  his  son  Prince  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  endowed  by  nature  with  many,  and  by  their  ima- 
ginations with  all,  great  qualities. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  is  one  of  those  characters  that  cannot  be 
portrayed  at  a single  sketch,  but  have  so  greatly  altered,  as  to  re- 
quire a new  delineation  at  different  periods.  Yiew  him  in  his 
later  years,  and  we  behold  the  ruins  of  intemperance — as  wasted 
but  not  as  venerable  as  those  of  lime; — we  find  him  in  his  antici- 
pated age  a besotted  drunkard,  a peevish  husband,  a tyrannical 
master — his  understanding  debased,  and  his  temper  soured.  But 
not  such  was  the  Charles  Stuart  of  t745!  Not  such  was 
the  gallant  Prince  full  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  courage,  w ho,  landing 
with  seven  men  in  the  wilds  of  Moidarl,  could  rally  a kingdom 
round  his  banner,  and  scatter  his  foes  before  him  at  Preston 
and  at  Falkirk!  Not  such  was  the  gay  and  courtly  host  of  Holyrood! 
Not  such  was  he,  whose  endurance  of  fatigue  and  eagerness  for 
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battle  shone  pre-eminent,  even  amongst  Highland  chiefs;  while 
fairer  critics  proclaimed  him  the  most  winning  in  conversation, 
the  most  graceful  in  the  dance ! Can  we  think  lowly  of  one  who 
could  acquire  such  unbounded  popularity  in  so  few  months,  and 

over  so  noble  a nation  as  the  Scots ; who  could  so  deeply  stamp 
his  image  on  their  hearts  that,  even  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
his  departure,  his  name,  as  we  are  told,  always  awakened  the 
most  ardent  praises  from  all  who  had  known  him — the  most 
rugged  hearts  w ere  seen  to  melt  at  his  remembrance — and  tears 
to  steal  dow  n the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  veteran  ? Let  us,  then, 
without  denying  the  faults  of  his  character,  or  extenuating  the 
degradation  of  his  age,  do  justice  to  the  lustre  of  his  manhood. 

The  person  of  Charles — (I  begin  with  this  for  the  sake  of  female 
readers) — was  tall  and  well-formed;  his  limbs  athletic  and  active. 
He  excelled  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  was  inured  to  every  kind 
of  toil,  especially  long  marches  on  foot,  having  applied  himself  to 
field  sports  in  Italy,  and  become  an  excellent  walker  (1).  His  face 
was  strikingly  handsome,  of  a perfect  oval  and  a fair  complexion ; 
his  eyes  light  blue ; his  features  high  and  noble.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  lime,  which  prescribed  perukes,  his  own  fair  hair 
usually  fell  in  long  ringlets  on  his  neck.  This  goodly  person  was 
enhanced  by  his  graceful  manners ; frequently  condescending  to 
the  most  familiar  kindness,  yet  alw’ays  shielded  by  a regal  dignity, 
he  had  a peculiar  talent  to  please  and  to  persuade,  and  never  failed 
to  adapt  his  conversation  to  the  taste  or  to  the  station  of  those 
whom  he  addressed.  Yet  he  owed  nothing  to  his  education : it  had 
been  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic, 
who  has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government,  and  at  their  instigation  betraying  his  duty  as  a 
teacher.  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  found  no  corroboration 
of  so  foul  a charge.  Sheridan  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  and  died 
a man  of  honour;  but  History  can  only  acquit  him  of  base  perfidy 
by  accusing  him  of  gross  neglect.  He  had  certainly  left  his  pupil 
uninstructed  in  the  most  common  elements  of  knowledge.  Charles’s 
letter^,  which  I have  seen  amongst  the  Stuart  Papers,  are  written 
in  a large,  rude,  rambling  hand  like  a school-boy’s.  In  spelling 
they  are  still  more  deficient.  With  him  “ humour,  ” for  example, 
becomes  cmer  ; the  weapon  he  knew  so  well  how  to  wield,  is  a 
sord  ; and,  even  his  own  father’s  name  appears  under  the  alias 
of  gems.  Nor  arc  these  errors  confined  to  a single  language : 
who — to  give  another  instance  from  his  French — would  re- 
cognize a hunting-knife  in  cooto  dk  chas?  1 can,  therefore,  readi- 
ly believe  that,  as  Dr.  King  assures  us,  he  knew  very  little  of 
the  History  or  Constitution  of  England  (2).  But  the  letters  of 
Charles,  while  they  prove  his  want  of  education,  no  less  clearly  dis- 

(I)  Boswell  * Tour  lo  ihe  Hebrides  p.  *3i.  ed.  (*)  Anecdote*  of  his  own  Time  P *W- 
1785. 
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play  his  natural  powers,  great  energy  of  character,  and  great 
warmth  of  heart.  Writing  confidentially,  just  before  he  sailed 
for  Scotland,  he  says,  “ I made  my  devotions  on  Pentecost  Day, 

“ recommending  myself  particularly  to  the  Almighty  on  this  occa- 
“ sion  to  guide  and  direct  me,  and  to  continue  to  me  always  the 
“ same  sentiments,  which  are,  rather  to  suffer  any  thing  than  fail 
“ in  any  of  my  duties  (1).  ” His  young  brother,  Henry  of  York, 
is  mentioned  with  the  utmost  tenderness ; and,  though  on  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland  he  conceived  that  he  had  reason  to  complain  of 
Henry’s  coldness  and  reserve,  the  fault  is  lightly  touched  upon,  and 
Charles  observes  that,  whatever  may  be  his  brother’s  want  of  kind- 
ness, it  shall  never  diminish  his  own  (2).  To  his  father,  his  tone 
is  both  alTectionalc  and  dutiful : he  frequently  acknowledges  his 
goodness ; and  when,  at  the  outset  of  his  great  enterprise  of  1745, 
he  entreats  a blessing  from  the  Pope,  surely,  the  sternest  Roma- 
nist might  forgive  him  for  adding,  that  he  shall  think  a blessing 
from  his  parent  more  precious  and  more  holy  still  (3).  As  to  his 
friends  and  partisans,  Prince  Charles  has  been  often  accused  of 
not  being  sufficiently  movcct  by  their  sufferings,  or  grateful  for 
their  services.  Bred  up  amidst  monks  and  bigots,  who  seemed  far 
less  afraid  of  his  remaining  excluded  from  power,  than  that  on 
gaining  he  should  use  it  liberally,  he  had  been  taught  the  highest 
notions  of  prerogative  and  hereditary  right.  From  thence  he 
might  infer,  that  those  who  served  him  in  Scotland  did  no  more 
than  their  duty — were  merely  fulfilling  a plain  social  obligation, 
and  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  any  very  especial  praise  and 
admiration.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  how 
prone  are.  all  exiles  to  exaggerate  their  own  desert,  to  think  no 
rewards  sufficient  for  it,  and  to  complain  of  neglect,  even  where 
none  really  exists ; and  moreover  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  pas- 
sages from  Charles’s  most  familiar  correspondence  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  a watchful  and  affectionate  care  for  his  adherents. 
As  a very  young  man,  he  determined  that  he  would  sooner  submit 
to  personal  privation  than  embarrass  his  friends  by  contracting 
debts  (4).  On  returning  from  Scotland  he.  told  the  French  Minis- 
ter, D’Argenson,  that  he  would  never  ask  any  thing  for  himself, 
but  was  ready  to  go  dow  n on  his  knees  to  obtain  favour  for  his 
brother  exiles  (5).  Once,  after  lamenting  some  divisions  and  mis- 
conduct amongst  his  servants,  he  declares  that,  nevertheless,  an 
honest  man  is  so  highly  to  be  prized  that,  “ unless  your  Majesty 

(1)  Second  Idler  of  June  is.  1745.  See  Ap-  Cardinal— a measure  most  injurious  to  the  Stuart 

pendix.  cause,  and  carefully  concealed  till  the  last  mo- 

(f>  Letter  to  his  father,  December  19.  1746.  Ap-  ment  from  his  brother,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
pendix.  remonstrances— produced  an  almost  complete 

(3)  Letter  of  June  It.  1745.  Appendix.  James  estrangement  between  Charles  and  bis  family, 
on  his  part  writes  to  his  son  with  warm  affec-  (4)  " I never  love  to  owe,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
lion,  many  of  his  letters  beginning  with  the  •’  I will  deprive  myself  of  little  conveniences 
Italian  name  of  endearment,  ••  My  dearest  Car-  “ rather  than  run  in  debt."  Letter,  June  1. 1744. 
luedo.”— But  my  remarks  apply  no  further  than  Stuart  Papers.  • 

July,  1747,  when  tho  nomination  of  Henry  is  a (5)  Utter  of  Dec.  19.  1746.  Appendix. 
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“ orders  me,  I should  pari  with  them  with  a sore  heart  (1).  ” Nay 
more,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  warm  feeling  of  Charles  for  his  un- 
fortunate friends  survived  almost  alone,  when,  in  his  decline  of  life, 
nearly  every  other  noble  quality  had  been  dimmed  and  defaced 
from  his  mind.  In  1785  Mr.  Grealhed,  a personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  him  at  Rome. 
Being  alone  with  him  for  some  time,  the  English  traveller  stu- 
diously led  the  conversation  to  his  enterprise  in  Scotland.  The 
Prince  showed  some  reluctance  tto  enter  upon  the  subject,  and 
seemed  to  suffer  much  pain  at  the  remembrance ; but  Mr.  Great- 
bed,  w ith  more  of  curiosity  than  of  discretion,  still  persevered. 
At  length,  then,  the  Prince  appeared  to  shake  off  the  load  which 
oppressed  him ; his  eye  brightened,  his  face  assumed  unwonted 
animation ; and  he  began  the  narrative  of  his  Scottish  campaigns 
with  a vehement  energy  of  manner,  recounting  his  marches,  his 
battles,  bis  victories,  and  his  defeat,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
the  inviolable  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  Highland  followers, 
and  at  length  proceeding  to  the  dreadful  penalties  which  so  many 
of  them  had  subsequently  undergone. . But  the  recital  of  their  suf- 
ferings appeared  to  wound  him  far  more  deeply  than  his  own  ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  his  fortitude  forsook  him,  his  voice  faltered, 
bis  eye  became  fixed,  and  be  fell  to  the  floor  in  convulsions.  At 
the  noise  in  rushed  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  his  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, who  happened  to  be  in  the  next  apartment.  “ Sir,”  she 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Grealhed,  “ what  is  this!  you  must  have  been 
“ speaking  to  my  father  about  Scotland  and  the  Highlanders ! No 
“ one  dares  to  mention  these  subjects  in  his  presence  (2).  ” 

Once  more,  however,  let  me  turn  from  the  last  gleams  of  the 
expiring  flame  to  the  hours  of  its  meridian  brightness. — In  esti- 
mating the  abilities  of  Prince  Charles,  I may  first  observe  that  they 
stood  in  most  direct  contrast  to  his  father’s.  Each  excelled  in  what 
the  other  wanted.  >,o  man  could  express  himself  with  more 
clearness  and  elegance  than  James  : it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  wrote  better  than  any  of  those  whom  lit;  employed  (3) ; but,  ou 
tlie  other  hand,  his  conduct  was  always  deficient  in  energy  and 
enterprise.  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  penman ; while  in 
action — in  doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  and  not  in  merely 
writing  what  deserves  to  be  read— he  stood  far  superior.  He  had 
some  little  experience  of  war,  (having,  when  very  young,  joined 
the  Spanish  army  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  (4),  and  distinguished  him- 
self on  that  occasion,)  and  he  loved  it  as  the  birthrightbolh  of,a 
Sobicski  and  a Stuart.  His  quick  intelligence,  his  promptness  of 
decision,  and  his  contempt  of  danger,  are  recorded  ou  unqucslfon- 


(1)  Letter  of  January  IB.  1747.  See  Appendix.  bat  1785,  as  Charles  was  still  at  Florence  In  the 
(t)  Scottish  Episcopal  Magaxlne,  *ol.  II.  p,  177.  former  year,  and  not  yet  joined  by  his  daughter, 
awl  Chambers’  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  (3)  See  M&rphcraon's  State  Papers,  tol.  II.  p.  435, 

yoI.  U.  p.  m.  The  right  date  must  be  not  1783  (4)  Moraiorl,  Auaal.  dJUl.  toI.  ill.  p.  S07. 
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able  testimony.  His  talents  as  a leader  probably  never  rose  above 
the  common  level ; yet,  in  some  cases  in  Scotland,  where  he  and  his 
more  practised  otlicers  differed  in  opinion,  it  will,  I think,  appear 
that  they  were  wrong  and  he  was  right.  JSo  knight  of  the  olden 
time  could  have  a loftier  sense  of  honour  ; indeed  he  pushed  it  to 
such  wild  extremes,  that  it  often  led  him  into  error  and  misfortune. 
Thus,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  a great  measure  because  he 
disdained  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  deemed  it  more 
chivalrous  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms.  Thus,  also,  his 
wilful  and  fro  ward  conduct  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapellc  pro- 
ceeded from  a false  point  of  honour,  which  he  thought  involved  in 
it.  At  other  times,  again,  this  generous  spirit  may  deserve  un- 
mingled praise  : he  could  never  be  persuaded  or  provoked  into 
adopting  any  harsh  measures  of  retaliation ; his  extreme  lenity  to 
his  prisoners,  even  to  such  as  had  attempted  his  life,  was,  it  seems, 
a common  matter  of  complaint  among  his  troops  (1)  5 and,  even 
when  encouragement  had  been  given  to  his  assassination,  and  a 
price  put  upon  his  head,  he  continued  most  earnestly  to  urge  that 
in  no  possible  case  should  “ the  Elector,  ” as  he  called  his  rival, 
suffer  any  personal  injury  or  insult.  This  anxiety  was  always  pre- 
sent in  his  mind.  Mr.  Forsyth,  a gentleman  whose  description  of 
Italy  is  far  the  best  that  lias  appeared,  and  whose  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy and  superior  means  of  information  w ill  be  acknowledged 
by  all  travellers,  relates  how  only  a few  years  after  the  Scottish 
expedition,  Charles,  relying  on  the  faith  of  a single  adherent,  set 
out  for  London  in  an  humble  disguise,  and  under  llic  name  of  Smith. 
On  arriving  there,  he  was  introduced  at  midnight  into  a room  full 
of  conspirators  whom  he  had  never  previously  seen.  “ Here,” 
said  his  conductor,  “ is  the  person  you  want*”  and  left  him  locked 
up  in  the  mysterious  assembly.  These  were  men  who  imagined 
themselves  equal,  at  that  time,  to  treat  with  him  for  the  throne  of 
England.  “ Dispose  of  me,  gentlemen,  as  you  please,”  said  Charles ; 
“ my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  I therefore  can  stipulate  for  no- 
“ thing.  Yet  give  me,  I entreat,  one  solemn  promise  that  if  your 
“ design  should  succeed,  the  present  family  shall  be  sent  safely  and 
“ honourably  home  (2).” 

Another  quality  of  Charles’s  mind  was  great  firmness  of  resolu- 
tion, which  pride  and  sorrow  afterwards  hardened  into  sullen 
obstinacy.  He  was  likewise,  at  all  times,  prone  to  gusts  and  sallies 
of  anger,  when  his  language  became  the  more  peremptory  from  a 
haughty  consciousness  of  his  adversities.  I have  found  among  his 
papers  a note  without  direction,  but  no  doubt  intended  for  some 


(!)  Capt.  Daniel's  Narrative,  MS.  wards.  A medal.  In  my  possession,  has  on  one 

(1)  Forsyth  s Italy,  p.  537.  Geneva  ed.  He  Is,  side  Prince  Charles's  head,  and  on  the  other  tbo 
however,  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  this  Journey Inscription.  iat»iiin  cites,  sept.  uni.  awxui 
which  was  undoubtedly  September.  1760.  See  This  date,  there  Is  reason  to  coojecture.  refers  to 
Aiog  s Anecdotes,  p.  1S«.  There  seems  to  have  Charles  having  declared  himself  a Prvleatajil. 
heeu  onotber  such  conspiracy  two  years  after- 
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tardy  officer : it  contained  only  these  words  •. f ‘ 1 order  you  to  cxe- 
“ cute  my  orders,  or  else  never  to  come  back.”  Such  harshness 
might,  probably,  turn  a wavering  adherent  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. Thus,  also,  his  public  expressions  of  resentment  against 
the  Court  of  France,  at  different  periods,  were  certainly  far  more 
just  than  politic.  There  seemed  always  swelling  at  his  heart  a 
proud  determination  that  no  man  should  dare  to  use  him  the 
worse  for  his  evil  fortune,  and  that  he  should  sacrifice  any  thing  or 
every  tiling  sooner  than  his  dignity. 

Such  is,  I conceive,  a true  and  impartial  portrait  of  Prince 
Charles,  as  he  departed  from  Rome,  and  as  he  arrived  in  Scotland. 
I shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  that 
ere  long  impaired  the  merits  and  darkened  tbc  shades  of  his 
character ; and,  at  this  place,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon 
some  features,  inconsistent  with  the  portrait  I have  drawn,  but 
resting,  as  I think,  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  “ He  was  a miser,” 
says  Dr.  King.  “ I have  known  him,  with  two  thousand  louis- 
“ d ors  in  his  strong  box,  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
“ borrow  money  from  a lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in  affluent  cir- 
“ cumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants  were  ill  rewarded  (1).”.... 
First  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  King  is 
very  far  from  impartial  to  the  Stuarts ; he  was  that  worst  of  all 
enemies,  a former  friend.  If  the  facts  of  his  story  be  truly  stated, 
and  his  authority,  though  not  impartial,  is  yet,  I own,  of  no  in- 
considerable weight — they  will  certainly  admit  of  no  defence.  But 
as  to  the  charge  of  avarice  in  general,  and  of  sparing  rewards  to  his 
servants,  I may  observe  that  for  the  sake  of  the  exiles  themselves, 
and  with  a view  to  their  certain  and  complete  relief,  it  was  surely 
better  for  Charles  to  be  thrifty  of  his  means,  and  to  collect  money 
for  the  execution  of  one  great  enterprise,  rather  than  to  scatter  it 
in  vague  and  casual  acts  of  bounty. 

“ But  he  was  a coward ! ” Such  is  the  language  of  those  who 
love  to  trample  on  the  fallen,  and  to  heap  imputations  upon  him 
whom  fortune  has  already  overwhelmed.  When  Lochiel,  Lord 
George  Murray,  and  so  many  other  brave  men  so  often  censured 
Charles  as  rash,  and  checked  his  headlong  eagerness  for  battle,  can 
it  be  doubted  that  he  equalled  (for  none  could  exceed)  them  in 
bravery?  But  who  are  they  that  assert  the  contrary?  Helvetius, 
the  French  philosophist,  whose  house  at  Paris  w as  for  some  time 
Charles’s  residence,  told  David  Hume  that  the  Prince  was  utterly 
faint-hearted,  insomuch  that  when  the  expedition  to  Scotland  was 
in  preparation,  it  had  been  necessary  to  carry  him  on  ship-board 
by  main  force,  bound  hand  and  foot  (2).  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  no  facts  in  all  history  better  attested  than  that,  throughout 
his  stay  in  France,  Charles  warmly  pressed  the  expedition  against 

(1)  Anecdotes  of  hi*  own  Time.  p.  *01.  IS.  177).  Me  moire*  Secret*  de  Dubois,  rol.  I. 

(!)  Letter  from  Hume  to  Dr.  Pringle.  Pebrutry  p.  1W. 
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many  of  his  friends,  -who  wished  to  await  a more  favourable 
opportunity,  and  that,  in  Scotland,  it  was  solely  his  earnest  persua- 
sion that  prevailed  upou  the  first  Highlanders  to  rise.  The 
documents  which  have  since  appeared  not  only  establish  these  facts 
in  theclearest  manner,  but  must  lend,  by  subverting  the  testimony 
of  Helvetiusod  one  point,  to  render  it  worthless  on  all  others  (t). 

But  the  cowardice  of  Charles  is  also  asserted  by  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone,  an  officer  of  his  own  army.  This,  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  unimpeachable  authority.  The  keener  eyes,  however,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  Scottish  antiquaries,  have  discovered 
thal  Johnstone,  in  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  shows  himself  quite 
unworthy  of  credit.  Thus  a most  minute  and  circumstantial  story, 
which  he  ascribes  to  Gordon  of  Abbacbie,  is  proved  to  be  in  all  its 
parts  an  utter  fiction.  Thus,  again,  his  ow  n private  circumstances 
are  found  to  be  in  some  respects  the  very  opposite  from  what 
he  represents  them  (2).  After  such  detections,  I can  only  value 
Johnstone’s  Memoirs  for  their  military  criticisms  and  remarks,  but 
shall  never  admit  them  as  sufficient  evidence  for  facts.  The  com- 
plaints of  men  who  in  their  vanity  think  their  services  slighted,  or 
the  calumnies  of  those  who  forsake,  and  then,  toexcuse  their  forsak- 
ing, slander,  the  defeated,  are  always  too  readily  welcomed  by 
contemporary  rancour.  Bnt  there  is  I believe  no  higher  duty — I 
am  sure  there  is  no  greater  pleasure — in  history,  than  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  a gallant  and  unfortunate  enemy. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1743,  Cardinal  Tencin  wrote  to  the  old 
Pretender,  urging  that  Prince  Charles  should  at  once  proceed  from 
Rome  to  France,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  the  commaud  of  the  in- 
tended expedition  whenever  that  should  be  prepared.  The  answer 
of  James,  however,  far  more  sagaciously  points  out,  that  his  son’s 
journey  should  rather  be  deferred  till  those  preparations  were 
completed,  as  it  would  otherwise  serve  to  put  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  its  guard,  and  induce  it  to  adopt  more  active  measures 
of  defence  (3).  Accordingly,  the  previous  step  was  to  draw  together 
15,000  veterans  at  Dunkirk  to  be  commanded,  under  Charles,  by 
the  Mareschal  dc  Saxe,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  King  of 
Poland,  and  at  that  time  the  most  skilful  and  intrepid  officer  in 
the  French  service  : a large  number  of  transports  for  the  descent 
were  collected  in  the  Channel,  and  a fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  for  their  protection,  was  ready  to  sail  from  the  harbours  of 
Rochefort  and  Brest.  Notice  of  these  equipments,  and  of  their 
state  of  forwardness,  being  duly  sent  to  Rome,  James,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1743,  put  his  name  to  several  important  acts — a 
proclamation  to  the  British  people,  to  be  published  on  the  landing 
— and  a Commission,  declaring  the  Prince,  his  son,  Regent,  with 

(!)  See  Ibis  argument  more  fully  urged  in  [o  (3)  See  this  letter  in  the  Appendix  ; U is  dated 
note  to  Waverley,  toI.  il.  p.  *72.  revised  ed.  June  *7.  I7V3  ; the  day  q[  Pettingeo. 

(*)  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ixxi.  p.  ill. 
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full  powers  in  his  absence  (1 ) . On  the  same  day  he  likewise  signed 
a patent  to  secure  rather  than  to  reward,  the  doubtful  fidelity  of 
Lord  Lovat,  by  naming  him  Duke  of  Fraser,  and  tiie  King’s  Lieute- 
nant in  all  the  counties  north  of  Spey  (2). 

Thus  prepared,  and  full  of  hope  and  ardour,  Charles  took  leave 
of  his  father,  and  set  out  from  Rome  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
January,  1744,  on  the  pretence  of  a hunting  expedition,  and  after- 
wards in  the  disguise  of  a Spanish  courier.  He  was  attended  only 
by  a single  servant,  a faithful  groom,  who  personated  a Spanish 
secretary.  Roth  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  land,  and  Admiral 
Mathews  by  sea,  were  eager  if  they  could  to  intercept  him ; but  so 
skilfully  were  his  measures  taken,  that  his  departure  remained  a 
secret  even  to  his  younger  brother  during  several  days  (3). 
Travelling  day  and  night,  he  reached  Savona,  and,  embarking  in  a 
small  vessel,  ran  through  the  British  fleet  at  great  risk  of  being 
captured,  but  arrived  safe  at  Antibes.  From  thence  he  pursued 
his  journey,  riding  post,  with  such  speed  as  to  enter  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month — the  very  day  on  which  the  pretended 
King  at  Rome  publicly,  at  his  own  table,  announced  his  son’s  de- 
parture, and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  family. 

An  interview  with  the  King  of  France  was  now  eagerly  solicited 
by  Charles,  but  in  vain ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  never 
admitted  to  the  Royal  presence,  until  after  his  return  from  Scot- 
land (4).  He  held,  however,  repeated  conferences  with  the  Earl 
Marischal,  and  Lord  Elcho;  the  former  his  avowed,  the  latter  his 
secret,  adherent.  He  then  hastened  from  Paris  to  direct  the  inten- 
ded expedition,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gravelines,  where  he 
lived  in  strict  privacy,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas, 
and  with  only  Bohaldie  attending  him  as  secretary.  It  was  from 
thence  that  his  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  greeted  the  white  clilTs  of 
that  island,  which  he  believed  himself  born  to  rule,  and  was 
destined  so  soon  to  invade.  What  visions  of  glory  and  empire  may 
then  have  floated  before  him,  and  seemed  to  settle  on  the  distant 
British  hills ! How  little  could  the"  last  heir  and  namesake  of  the 
martyred  Charles  at  that  time  foresee  that  he  should  be  even  more 
unhappy,  because  self- degraded,  and  unlamented  in  his  end  1 

The  letters  of  Charles,  at  this  period,  to  his  father  give  a lively 
picture  of  his  close  concealment : — “ The  situation  I am  in  is  very 
“ particular,  for  nobody  knows  where  I am,  or  what  is  become  of 
“ me ; so  that  I am  entirely  buried  as  to  the  public,  and  cannot  but 
“ say  that  it  is  a very  great  constraint  upon  me,  for  I am  obliged 

(1)  Sec  these  papers  In  the  Collection  of  the  (4)  Tludal  alleges  an  Interview  (rot.  lx.  p.  tt.). 
Declaration*  and  other  State  Papers  of  the  Insur-  and  he  Is  followed  by  all  the  later  writers  - hat 
fonts  at  Edinburgh.  Reprinted  1749.  the  Stuart  Papers  seem  to  prove  the  contrary. 

(1)  Seo  Lord  Loral's  Trial,  1747,  p.  J4.  James  writes  to  Mr.  O’Bryen,  August  11.  1744.— 

(X)  These  singular  measures  of  precaution  are  “ Depuis  quo  lo  Prince  etait*  on  France.  II  a etc 
fully  detailed  In  a secret  loiter  of  Intelligence,  “ lenu  gut-re  tnulus  que  prlsonnier;  on  no  lui  a 
sent  to  the  British  Government,  and  dated  January  “ pas  permis  d alloc  k l'annee,  Ct  U n'a  fOv'ue  jq- 
n.  1744  i it  wiU  he  found  in  my  Appendix.  M mats  w lo  Rol." 
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“very  often  not  to  stir  out  of  my  room  for  fear  of  somebody’s 
“ noting  my  face.  I very  often  think  that  yon  would  laugh  very 
“ heartily,  if  you  saw  me  going  about  with  a single  servant,  buying 
“ fish  and  other  things,  and  squabbling  for  a penny  more  or  less!  ” 
And  again  : “ Everybody  is  wondering  where  the  Prince  is : some 
“ put  him  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another,  but  nobody  knows 
“ where  he  is  really ; and  sometimes  he  is  told  news  of  himself  to 
“ his  face,  which  is  very  diverting.”  — “I  have  every  day  large 
“ packets  to  answer,  without  any  body  to  help  me  but  Malock 
“ (Bohaldie) . Yesterday  I had  one  that  cost  me  seven  hours  and  a 
“ half  (1)."  About  this  time,  however,  the  Prince  received  a visit 
from  Lord  Marischal,  w ho  intended  to  join  the  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, but  was  informed  by  Charles  that  it  was  deferred  until  that  to 
England  had  sailed. 

Meanwhile  the  squadrons  at  Brest  and  Rochefort  had  combined, 
and,  led  by  Admiral  Roquefeuillc,  were  already  advancing  up  the 
British  Channel.  Our  fleet  had,  till  lately,  lain  anchored  at  Spithcad: 
it  consisted  of  twenty -one  ships  of  the  line;  and  its  commander 
was  Sir  John  Norris,  an  officer  of  much  experience,  but  whose  en- 
terprise, it  is  alleged,  was  quenched  by  age.  He  had  now  steered 
round  to  the  Downs,  where,  as  Captain  of  Deal  Castle,  he  had  long 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  and  where,  being  joined  by 
some  more  ships  from  Chatham,  he  found  his  force  considerably 
greater  than  the  French.  Roquefcuille,  by  this  time,  had  come 
abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  perceiving  no  ships  left  at  Spit- 
head,  rashly  adopted  theconclusion  that  they  had  all  songhtshelter 
within  Portsmouth  Harbour.  Under  this  belief,  he  despatched  a 
small  vessel  to  Dunkirk,  to  urge  that  the  expedition  should  take 
place  without  delay,  a direction  which  was  cheerfully  complied 
with.  Seven  thousand  of  the  troops  were  at  once  embarked  in  the 
first  transports,  the  Prince  and  the  Mareschal  de  Saxe  in  the  same 
ship,  and  they  had  put  out  to  sea,  while  Roquefeuiile,  proceeding 
on  his  voyage,  was  already  at  an  anchor  off  Dungeness. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  British  fleet,  having  advanced  against 
Roquefeuiile , anchored  within  two  leagues  of  him,  so  that  the 
Downs  and  Isle  of  Thanet  were,  for  the  time,  left  open  to  invasion. 
The  French  fleet  might  have  been  attacked  with  every  advantage, 
and  almost  certain  prospect  of  not  only  their  defeat,  bnt  their 
destruction ; but  though  a good  officer,  Norris  was  no  Nelson ; and, 
considering  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  the  approach  of  night,  resolved 
to  defer  the  battle  till  next  morning.  Next  morning,  however 
the  French  fleet  was  gone.  Roquefeuiile  seeing  the  very  great 
superiority  of  his  opponent,  and  satisfied  with  having  made  some 
diversion  for  the  transports,  had  weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and 
sailed  back  towards  the  French  harbours.  Next  day  a dreadful 


(I)  To  hU  Other,  April  S,  April  1«,  and  6.  March  mi.  Stuart  Paper*. 
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tempest,  which  greatly  damaged  his  ships,  protectcdthem,  however, 
from  any  pursuit  of  Norris.  ' 

But  the  same  storm  proved  fatal  to  the  transports.  It  blew — as 
was  observed  in  London  on  the  same  day — directly  on  Dunkirk  (1), 
and  with  tremendous  violence  : some  of  the  largest  ships,  with  all 
the  men  on  board,  were  lost;  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coast ; 
and  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  the  harbour  with 
no  small  injury.  For  some  time  Charles  hoped  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt ; but  the  French  Ministers  were  discouraged,  and  the  French 
troops  diminished  by  this  disaster.  The  Mareschal  de  Saxe  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Flanders,  the  army  withdrawn  from 
Dunkirk,  and  the  expedition  relinquished. 

Under  these  mortifying  circumstances  Charles,  not  yet  losing 
hope,  sent  a message  to  Lord  Marischal  to  repair  to  him  at  Gra- 
velines, and  proposed  that  they  should  engage  a small  fishing  vessel 
qnd  proceed  together  to  Scotland,  where  he  said  he  was  sure  he 
had  many  friends  who  would  join  him.  This  bold  scheme— yet 
scarcely  bolder  than  that  which  Charles  put  in  execution  a year 
later,  and  far  better  timed  as  to  the  preparations  of  his  party — was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Lord  Mariscbal,  and  at  length  reluctantly 
abandoned  by  Charles.  The  Prince’s  next  wish  was,  to  join  the 
French  army  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  a project  which  was  in  like 
manner  withstood  and  finally  baffled  by  the  Scottish  nobleman. 
On  this  last  occasion  Charles  wrote  to  bis  father  in  terms  of  high 
resentment  against  Lord  Marischal  (2).  It  certainly  is  no  matter 
of  blame  to  a young  Prince  if  he  ardently  pants  for  warlike  dis- 
tinction; but  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Marischal  was  undoubtedly 
most  kind,  judicious,  and  far-sighted  in  preventing  him  from 
entering  the  French  ranks  against  his  own  countrymen,  where  his 
restoration  was  not  concerned,  and  thereby  heaping  a needless  un- 
popularity upon  his  head. 

As  another  instance  how  rife  were  divisions  and  animosities 
amongst  those  who  had  every  motive  to  remain  united,  it  may  be 
auctioned  that  Charles  had,  at  first,  neglected  to  summon  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  from  his  retirement  at  Avignon,  to  embark  with  the  in- 
tended expedition.  Ormond,  it  is  true,  was  now  an  octogenarian, 
and  his  exertions  even  in  his  prime  were  little  worth ; but  his  name 
and  popularity  in  England  had  long  been  a tower  of  strength. 
The  Prince  perceived  his  error  when  too  late,  and  hastily  wrote  to 
the  Duking  pressing  him  to  join  the  armament,  and  Ormond  ac- 
cordingly set  out ; but,  receiving  intelligence  upon  the  road  that 
the  design  had  already  miscarried,  returned  to  his  residence. 

(1)  “There  baTe  been  terrible  wind*  these  four  “ the  Brest  »<jondron  aalled.  It  had  all  been  de- 

“ or  five  day* »e  hope  to  hear  that  these  "elded.  We  etpect  the  Batch  In  four  or  five 

•*  alarm*,  which  blew  directly  on  Dunkirk,  have  “ day*."  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  March  t.  17k4. 
••  done  great  damage  to  their  transports  By  the  But  the  first  division  of  the  Dutch  did  not  arrive 
•*  fortune  of  the  winds,  which  have  detained  them  till  the  13th.  (Tlndal'a  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  13.) 

•'  in  port,  we  havo  had  time  to  make  preparation*  ; (!)  Letter  May  11.  17W.  Stuart  Paper*. 

M If  they  had  been  ready  three  week*  ago.  when 
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Disappointed  in  all  projects  of  immediate  action,  -whether  in  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  or  in  Flanders,  Charles  now  returned  to  Paris. 
He  received  a message  from  the  King  directing  him  to  remain  con- 
cealed ; accordingly,  he  writes  to  his  father  : — “ I have  taken  a 
“ house  within  a league  of  this  town,  where  I am  like  a 
“ hermit  (1).”  But  in  a little  while  the  zohl  and  loquacity  of  his 
adherents  betrayed  his  presence  ; so  that,  as  is  observed  by  himself, 
“ at  last  my  being  in  Paris  was  lk  secret  de  l*  com&dib  (2).”  At 
some  intervals,  accordingly,  he  was  allowed  to  live  privately  in 
the  capital,  but  at  others,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Fitz- 
James,  the  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  where  he  sought  recreation 
in  field  sports  (3).  During  all  this  time  he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  his  Scottish  partisans,  whom  he  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  greatly  superior  in  zeal  and  determination  to  his  Eng- 
lish. “ The  truth  of  the  matter  is,”  says  he  at  a latter  period, 
“ that  our  friends  in  England  arc  a fraid  of  their  own  shadow, 
“ and  think  of  little  else  but  of  diverting  themselves ; otherwise, 
“ we  should  not  want  the  King  of  France  (4).”  During  the  last 
two  years  his  adherents  in  the  North  had  employed,  as  their  prin- 
cipal agent,  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Broughton,  a gentleman  of  birth 
and  property  whom  they  knew  to  be  active  and  able,  and  believed 
courageous  and  trusty ; and  this  person  being  despatched  to  Paris 
in  the  summer  of  1744,  held  frequent  conferences  with  Charles. 
In  these  the  Prince  appeared  sanguine  of  French  assistance,  but 
declared  himself  willing  to  go  to  Scotland  though  he  brought  but 
a single  footman  (5) ! 

The  invasion  of  England  had  not  been  the  sole  object  of  the  ar- 
maments at  Dunkirk  and  at  Brest;  the  French  were  equally  de- 
sirous of  striking  a decisive  blow  upon  the  naval  resources  and 
reputation  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  view  the  fleet  at  Toulon, 
consisting  partly  of  French,  partly  of  Spanish  vessels,  was  likewise 
directed  to  sail  from  that  harbour,  and  to  risk  an  engagement  with 
Admiral  Mathews.  The  two  fleets  met  off  Toulon  on  the  22d  of 
February,  New  Style;  the  British  vessels  were  the  more  numerous, 
but  in  worse  condition  from  the  length  of  time  they  had  kept  the 
sea,  and  a deadly  feud  rankled  between  Mathews  and  Lestock,  the 
first  and  second  in  command.  Mathews,  with  his  own  division, 
attacked  the  Spanish  squadron  very  gallantly,  himself  bearing  down 
upon  the  Spanish  flag-ship,  a vessel  of  114  guns.  Lestock  during 
this  time  kept  aloof,  withheld,  as  Mathews  alleged,  from  motives  of 
personal  envy;  as  himself  declared,  from  the  confused  and  doubtful 

(1)  Letter,  Jane  1,  174*.  Stuart  Papers.  “ In  revenge  for  ray  calling  him  so  formerly. 

(*)  To  his  father,  November  16.  1744.  “ As  soon  a*  1 am  arrived  at  Fltz-James.  I Intend 

(3)  He  writes  to  Mr.  Edgar.  January  16.  174-5 " to  begin  again  to  shoot,  but  not  when  it  rains. 
“ I am  going  In  two  or  three  days  to  my  country-  '*  You  will  see  by  this,  that  according  as  oncad- 
**  house,  where  I shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  have  *'  vance*  in  years,  one  gets  reason!  Adieu.” 

" the  spleen.  It  is  now  two  months  since  I hare  (4)  To  his  father,  February  21.  17*3. 

“ not  handled  a gun,  because  of  the  bad  weather  (3)  Examination  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton, 
“ and  cold,  for  which  I should  be  called  Caccia-  August  13. 17*6.  See  Appendix. 

" fore  di  Panbianco  by  the  Duke,  If  he  knew  It. 
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signals  of  his  chief.  When  night  parted  the  combatants,  the  Spa- 
niards had  suffered  severely  ; their  Admiral’s  ship  was  shattered 
to  a mere  wreck  : the  Royal  Philip  was  disabled ; and  the  Poder, 
after  being  taken  and  retaken,  was  Anally  burnt  by  the  English. 
Next  day,  the  combined  squadrons  retiring  in  disorder,  Lestock, 
with  his  division,  gave  them  chase,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet;  but,  just  as  he  was  in  hopes  of  coming  up  with  the  enemy, 
Mathews  gave  the  signal  to  cease  from  pursuit  ; a measure  difficult 
to  explain  from  any  other  causes  than  jealousy  and  resentment. 
Lestock  was,  moreover,  treated  with  great  personal  harshness  by 
his  superior  officer,  suspended  from  his  command  and  sent  for 
trial  to  England,  where,  however,  Mathews  himself  was  speedily 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  After  some  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  ensued  a Court  Martial,  and  a most 
protracted  and  wearisome  inquiry  : the  result  being  at  last,  that 
Lestock  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Mathews  declared  incapable 
of  serving  His  Majesty  in  future.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  :part, 
accused  the  French,  though  unjustly,  of  having  deserted  them  in 
the  engagement,  and,  as  unjustly,  claimed  for  themselves  the  ho- 
nour of  the  day,  decorating  their  Admiral,  Don  Joseph  Navarro, 
with  the  pompous  title  of  Marquis  do  La  Victoria  (1). 

The  naval  designs  of  the  French  Government,  and  their  reported 
reception  of  the  young  Pretender,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
treaties,  Were  loudly  complained  of  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was 
still  British  Resident  at  Paris.  His  representations,  however,  were 
met  by  haughty  answers,  and  terminated  by  a public  declaration 
of  war,  issued  by  France  in  the  month  of  March,  and  couched  in 
most  offensive  terms  (2). 

About  the  middle  of  May,  King  Louis  took  the  Acid  in  person, 
on  the  side  of  Flanders,  with  De  Saxe  for  his  general,  with  80,000 
effective  men  for  his  army.  The  AlUcs  had  undertaken  to  have 
75,000  in  that  quarter;  but,  so  grievously  had  the  Dutch  and 
Austrians  failed  in  their  contingents,  that  the  whole  united  force  did 
not  exceed  50,000.  Besides  the  British  Commander,  Marshal 
Wade,  though  a respectable  officer,  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with 
the  practised  skill  and  daring  energy  of  Saxe.  He  might  also 
complain  that  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  generals  impeded  all  his 
measures — as  they  once  had  Marlborough’s — by  their  jarring  and 
jealous  counsels ; and  he  had  not  Marlborough's  high  serenity  of 
temper  and  gift  of  patience  — “patience,  ’’says  that  great  man, 
“ that  will  overcome  all  things  (3)  ” — to  support  him.  Thus  the 
French,  feebly  opposed  by  inferior  and  divided  adversaries,  reduced 
within  six  weeks  Courtray,  Menin,  Ypres,  Fort  Knoque,  and 
Furncs,  and  spread  alarm  to  the  inmost  provinces  of  Holland.  But, 


(!)  Goie’*  Bonrbon  King*  orspaln,  yoI.  ill.  p.  3W.  (S)  Duke  of  Marlborough  lo  Lord  Godolphln 

(*)  See  Ibis  declaration  and  the  counter  one  of  ini*  IS.  1701, 

England  In  Tlndal’a  Hl«t.  »ol-  lx.  D 5* — S3. 
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in  July,  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  tidings,  that  another 
Austrian  army  had  suddenly  burst  into  Alsace. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  with  great  promptitude  drawn 
together  a considerable  force  at  Heilbronn,  and  with  great  skill 
passed  the  Rhine  near  Philipsburg  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy, 
from  whence,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he  forced  the  lines  of  the 
Lauter,  and  drove  the  French  before  him  to  the  ramparts  of  Stras- 
burg.  To  avert  the  threatened  ganger  Louis  the  Fifteenth  resolved 
to  march  in  person,  with  half  his  army,  leaving  the  rest,  under  De 
Saxe,  to  maintain  their  ground.  This  would  have  been  the  mo- 
ment for  the  Allies  in  Flanders  to  undertake  some  important  opera- 
tion; but  discord  and  inefficiency  were  still  the  bane  of  their 
councils,  and  their  campaign  closed  as  it  had  begun  without  en- 
terprise or  glory  (1). 

The  French  King  had  been  but  little  inured  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  field,  and  had  sought  to  alleviate  them  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  (2).  He  had  advanced  as  far  as  Metz  on  his  march  to  Alsace, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  which  increased  so  ra- 
pidly that,  in  a few  days,  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  news 
reached  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; immediately  the  Queen 
and  Royal  Family  hastened  away  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and 
arrived  just  when  the  King’s  illness  had  taken  a favourable  turn. 
But  the  general  grief  and  consternation  in  the  capital  can  scarcely 
be  described.  The  cry  was,  “ If  he  dies  it  will  be  from  marching 
“ to  our  defence.”  The  Churches  were  opened  at  midnight,  and 
prayers  offered  for  His  Majesty’s  recovery  ; but  tho  voices  of  the 
priests  were  often  overpowered  by  their  own  emotion,  or  lost 
amidst  the  rising  sobs  of  a loyal  and  afflicted  people  ; and,  when 
the  tidings  of  the  King’s  convalescence  came,  the  messenger  who 
brought  them  was  embraced  and  nearly  stifled  by  rejoicing  crowds; 
his  very  horse  was  covered  with  kisses,  and  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  (3).  Such  feelings  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  flowing 
from  duly  and  principle  rather  than  from  gratitude.  Louis  had, 
hitherto,  done  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  seldom 
even  bestowed  a thought  upon  them  except  as  instruments  of  his 
pleasures : he  was  selfish  and  cold-hearted,  incapable  of  friendship, 
but  always  blindly  governed  by  some  female  favourite.  In  his 
illness,  however,  he  discerned  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  heark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  priestly  admonition;  he  dismissed  his  reigning 
mistress,  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  and  declared  that  if  Providence 
spared  his  life  he  should  henceforth  devote  it  to  the  good  of  his 
people.  Almost  every  man,  w hen  sick,  forms  an  earnest  resolution 
ofamendment,  and  his  progress  in  recovery  may  be  accurately  tra- 
ced, day  after  day,  by  the  slackening  of  his  good  intentions.  And 
so  it  proved  with  Louis.  As  he  grew  in  strength  he  recalled  his 

ft)  M>rd  Hardwicke  U>  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (s)  Tinder*  Hist.  ml.  lx.  p.  74. 

August  16.  1744.  (S)  Voltaire,  .siecle  de  Louis  XV.  ch.  III. 
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former  mistress,  and  sunk  back  to  his  old  voluptuous  indolence. 
And  thus  it  happened  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  progress  of 
misgovernment,  that  the  surname  of  lb  bien-aime,  which  he  justly 
obtained  from  such  signal  marks  of  popular  affection,  has  become  a 
byword  of  derision  whenever  coupled  with  his  name.  “The  French 
“ King,”  says  Chesterfield  only  eight  years,  afterwards,  “is both 
“ hated  and  despised,  which  seldom  happens  to  the  same  man  (t).” 

During  the  King’s  illness  at  Metz  there  came  a diversion  to 
Alsace,  still  more  effectual  than  *he  could  have  afforded  had  he 
remained  in  health.  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  for  some  time  viewed 
with  jealousy  the  rapid  successes  and  reviving  power  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  apprehended  that  a restoration  of  Silesia  would  become 
the  aim  of  their  ambition.  He  had,  indeed,  pledged  himself  to 
Maria  Theresa,  both  by  public  treaties  and  private  promises,  but 
his  liberal  mind  was  emancipated  from  any  such  narrow  preju- 
dices, as  to  speak  the  truth  or  to  keep  his  word.  Resolved  to 
renew  hostilities,  he  had  lately  negotiated  at  Frankfort  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Emperor,  and  now  broke  into  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  60,000  soldiers,  while  Moravia  was  invaded  by  another  division 
of  his  army.  On  the  16lh  of  September  he  reduced  Prague,  after 
a ten  days’  siege,  making  the  garrison,  no  less  than  15,000  men, 
prisoners  of  war.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  the  Imperial 
troops,  under  Marshal  Seckendorf,  entered  Bavaria,  drove  a di- 
minished force  of  Austrians  before  them,  and  once  more  reinstated 
Charles  the  Seventh  in  his  capital,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
electorate.  Even  the  city  of  Vienna  began  to  tremble  at  and  to 
provide  against  a siege.  But  on  the  very  first  movements  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Charles  had  been  hastily  summoned  from 
his  conquest  of  Alsace,-  he  repassed  the  Rhine  with  skill  and  with 
safety  in  the  presence  of  a superior  enemy,  and  led  his  army  by 
forced  marches  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  himself  proceeding  to 
Vienna  to  concert  the  military  operations  (2).  Maria  Theresa,  on 
her  part,  again  repaired  to  Presburg,  again  appealed,  and  not  in 
vain,  to  the  chivalrous  loyally  of  the  Hungarians;  roused  the  gal- 
lant nobles  to  renewed  exertions  in  her  cause,  and  saw  tumultuous 
but  intrepid  levies  crowd  beneath  her  banner.  By  these,  and  by 
Prince  Charles’s  troops  combined,  the  Prussian  conquests  were 
speedily  retrieved ; and,  before  the  winter,  Frederick  found  himself 
compelled  to  evacuate  as  speedily  as  he  had  overrun  Bohemia. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  marked  by  several  important  events. 
The  French,  headed  by  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  and  by  the  Prince 
dc  Conti,  not  only  conquered  Savoy,  but  reduced  Nice,  forced 

(1)  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Dayroltcs,  llay  ' • poor  performance ! * says  Horace  Walpole.  “ Hi* 
19.  1751.  " Voltaire*  nod  bis  Literati  should  correct  bis 

(1)  See  a curious  letter  on  the  slate  of  the  war.  “ works  before  they  are  printed.  To  pen  roanl- 
froni  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  dated  September  10.  “ nlfcslocs  worse  than  the  lowest  romim*  that  ia 
1744,  and  printed  la  my  Appendix.  The  King  of  “ kept  jointly  by  two  or  three  Margrares,  is  In- 
PrussU.  on  beginning  hostilities.  published  a “ Miserable.”  To  Sir  H.  Mann.  August  16. 17W. 
letter  or  id  dress  to  the  people  of  kngtend  ‘‘  a 
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several  mountain  passes,  and  routed  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  person 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Coni.  On  the  other  hand  the  Austrians, 
under  Prince  Lobkowitz,  drove  the  Spanish  troops  from  their 
strong  position  at  Rimini,  and  pursued  them  towards  the  frontier 
of  Naples  with  every  prospect  of  defeating  them.  At  this  critical 
moment,  however,  [the  King  of  Naples  broke  his  neutrality,  and 
joined  the  Spaniards  with  some  forces.  The  Austrians,  though 
out  numbered,  not  dismayed,  formed  a gallant  scheme,  resembling 
Prince  Eugene’s  at  Cremona,  to  surprise  the  Neapolitan  King  and 
Generals  at  the  head-quarters  at  Velletri ; and  their  first  column 
successfully  penetrated  into  the  place,  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and 
spread  no  slight  consternation  among  the  Spanish  army ; but  rein- 
forcements coming  up,  they  were  finally  repulsed  with  consi- 
derable slaughter.  They  then  commenced  their  retreat  towards 
the  Po,  and  closed  the  campaign  in  nearly  the  same  positions  as  at 
its  commencement  (1). 

This  year  England  obtained,  as  captives,  the  two  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  war,  the  Mareschal  do  Belleisle  and  his  brother. 
They  had  been  sent  in  the  autumn,  by  the  King  of  France,  on  a 
mission  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  stopping  to  change  horses  at 
Elbingerode,  a village  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  were  detained 
by  the  magistrates.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  England, 
and,  refusing  to  give  their  parole  in  the  mode  it  was  required,  were 
confined  for  security  in  Windsor  Castle.  The  Emperor  complained 
of  their  arrest  as  a breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Empire;  the 
prisoners,  themselves,  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  cartel  of  exchange; 
and  the  British  Government  was  inclined  to  consider  them  as  pri- 
soners, not  of  w ar  but  of  state.  The  question  w as  referred  by  the 
King  to  his  three  Field  Marshals,  Stair,  Cobham,  and  Wade,  who, 
after  a due  examination  of  BeUeislc’s  papers  and  commissions,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  Bellisle  and  his  brother  were  prisoners  of 
war ; and  they  were  accordingly  released  under  the  cartel,  and 
sent  back  to  France,  after  several  months’  detention  (2) : but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  in  this  transaction,  the  British  Govern- 
ment appears  neither  rightful  in  its  claims,  nor  speedy  in  its 
justice. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  month  of  October,  died  the  Countess 
Granville  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough.  The  former 
event  is  only  remarkable  for  the  succession  to  her  title  of  her  son. 
Lord  Carteret,  who  must  henceforth  be  mentioned  as  Earl  Gran- 
ville. Sarah  of  Marlborough  was  nearly  a nonagenarian,  survi- 
ving both  enemies  and  friends  : her  rival,  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  died  in  the  preceding  year;  her  satirist,  Pope,  only 
five  months  before.  To  her  last,  she  was  precisely  the  Atossa  of 
his  masterly  delineation  “ cursed  with  every  granted  prayer  ; 


(l)  Nuratori.  Mina!,  d'llal.  to!,  ill.  p,  309—01'  (!)  finds!'.-  Hist.  sol.  lx  p.  107.  ami  us. 
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“ childless  with  all  her  children  ; ” she  appeared  a living  proof  that 
riches  cannot  surely  bestow  happiness,  nor  offspring  always  inspire 
affection.  Much  as  she  hated  all  those  who  had  ever  crossed  her 
own  or  her  husband’s  path,  her  fiercest  rancour,  perhaps,  was  re- 
served for  some  of  her  own  descendants ; nor  did  her  gratitude  for 
kindness  at  all  keep  pace  with  her  resentment  of  injuries.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  her  dogs,  of  whom  she  speaks  with  peculiar 
tenderness  and  respect,  did  not  at  last  engross  the  larger  portion 
of  her  heart  (t).  Her  enormous  wealth,  as  during  her  life  it  had 
indulged  her  in  every  caprice  of  tyranny,  enabled  her,  in  her  will, 
not  only  to  endow  her  favourite  grandson,  John  Spencer  (Earl 
Spencer’s  ancestor),  but  to  mark,  by  large  legacies,  her  admiration 
of  several  leading  opponents  of  the  Ministry.  To  Lord  Chester- 
field she  bequeathed  20,0001.,  and  the  reversion  of  the  Wimbledon 
estate  (2) ; to  Pitt  10,0001.,  in  consideration  of  “ the  noble  defence 
“ he  has  made  for  the  support  of  the  law’s  of  England,  and  to 
“ prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country  (3).” 

The  new  Earl  Granville  was  now  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  mi- 
nisterial fate.  His  unscrupulous  support  of  all  Hanoverian  mea- 
sures had  lost  him  iiis  reputation,  both  in  Parliament  and  with 
the  people,  in  the  same  degree  as  it  had  secured  the  boundless 
favour  of  the  King.  His  Majesty’s  regard  to  Granville  was  at  this 
time  still  further  enhanced  by  his  displeasure  with  the  other  Mi- 
nisters; who,  in  the  first  place,  had  opposed  his  undertaking 
another  journey  to  Hanover,  and  induced  him,  much  against  his 
inclination,  to  remain  this  year  in  England.  He  said  to  one  of  the 
Foreign  ambassadors  at  his  Court,  that  the  people  here  were  angry 
at  his  going  to  Hanover,  when  they  all  w ent  out  of  town  to  their 
coantry-seats ; but  that  it  was  unjust,  for  Hanover  was  his  country- 
seat,  and  he  had  no  other  (4).  Secondly,  they  were  unwilling  to 
support  His  Majesty  in  new  payments  to  other  German  princi- 
palities. On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed  to  the  Chancellor,  “ 1 wish 
“ Saxony  could  be  assisted  with  a sum  of  money  ! ” “ Upon  this,” 
writes  Lord  Hardwicke,  “ I took  the  liberty  to  observe  that  the 
“ large  additional  subsidy  which  His  Majesty  had  already  granted 
“ to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  an  additional  reason  against  the 
“ practicability  of  this  Saxon  demand.  The  King  made  no  reply, 
“ but  pulled  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket ; so  I made  my  bow  (5) !” 
But  the  Royal  displeasure  was  soon  more  unequivocally  manifested. 
“ Our  refusal,”  says  Newcastle,  “ in  the  Saxon  affair,  has  pro- 
“ duced  all  the  resentment  that  can  Ik*  shown  by  manner,  by  looks, 

(1)  “ Mr  three  dog*  hate  all  of  them  gratitude,  (SJ  Maty's  Life,  p. 

44  wit,  and  good  sense,  things  very  rare -to  be  (*)  Thackeray’®  Life,  to!.  I.  p.  1S7. 

'*  found  in  this  country.  They  are  fond  of  going  (4)  Marchmont  Paper®,  toI.  I.  p.  54  HU  HU- 
“ oat  with  roe,  hut  when  I reason  with  thorn,  and  Jetty  Appears  to  hate  overlooked  Hampton  Court 
“ tell  them  U Is  not  proper,  they  submit,  and  and  Windsor  Castle. 

"watch  for  my  coming  home,  and  meet  me  with  (S)  T«»  (he  Duke  of  Newcastle,  August  S.  1744. 
*'  ns  much  joy  as  If  | h«  l never  giten  them  good  Ctne  * Pelham. 

“ advice.'  Opinion®  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. 1707.  p.  15. 
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“ by  harsh  expressions  to  those,  and  to  me  in  particular,  'who  he 

“ thinks  hare  obstructed  his  riews And  I think  I 

“ can  see  by  the  air  of  the  Court  and  the  courtiers,  a greater 
“ shyness  towards  us,  or  at  least  towards  me,  than  I have  ever 
“ yet  observed.  . . . Upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
“ King  thinks,  at  present,  he  has  nothing  more  to  hope  from  us, 
“ and  nothing  to  fear;  that  we  will  go  on  with  his  favourite,  Lord 
“ Carteret,  and  he  will  use  us  accordingly  (1).” 

Granville  on  his  part,  conscious  of  far  superior  talents,  elated 
with  the  Royal  favour  (2),  and  drunk  with  ambition  and  wine, 
continued  to  treat  the  Pelhams  with  tiaughty  disdain.  He  had  even 
frankly  told  them,  a few  months  before,  that  he  should  insist  on  a 
larger  share  of  power.  “ Things,”  said  he,  “cannot  remain  as 
“ they  are.  I will  not  submit  to  be  ovefruled  and  outvoted  upon 
“ every  point  by  four  to  one.  If  you  will  take  the  Government 
“ upon  yon,  you  may  ; but  if  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  there  must 
“ be  some  direction,  and  I will  do  it  (3).”  Under  these  circum- 
stances, but  not  without  considerable  hesitation,  the  love  of  power 
in  the  brothers  triumphed  over  their  timidity,  and  impelled  them 
to  decisive  measures.  Early  in  November  they  declared  to  the 
King,  for  themselves,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  colleagues, 
that  His  Majesty  must  choose  between  their  resignations  and  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Granville.  The  alternative,  as  they  foresaw,  was 
most  painful.  On  the  one  side  lay  the  King’s  inclinations,  on  the 
other  his  necessities  Hanover  with  Granville,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  Pelham.  How  could  he  venture,  while  requiring  large 
subsidies  for  his  German  objects,  to  alienate  the  money -giving  part 
of  the  Legislature,  and  convert  its  leaders  from  placemen  into 
patriots?  Yet  George  made  every  resistance  in  his  power,  con- 
sulted with  Granville  how  to  avert  the  storm,  and  sent  for  Lord 
Orford,  who  was  sick  at  Houghton,  entreating  him  to  come  to 
London,  and  give  his  advice  and  assistance.  Nay,  at  this  crisis,  he 
even  received  assistance  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  agreed 
with  his  father  only  on  one  point,  devotion  to  Hanover,  and  who 
rightly  considered  Granville  as  the  victim  of  his  Electoral  zeal. 
But  Frederick  had  little  weight  even  with  his  own  party : the  ad- 
vice of  Orford  was  strongly  against  Granville  ; the  latter  failed  in 
his  overtures  to  the  Opposition  chiefs ; and,  thus  compelled,  the 
King,  on  the  23d  of  November,  announced  to  the  Chancellor  his 
sullen  submission.  Accordingly,  next  day  the  seals  were  resigned 
by  Granville,  and  given  back  to  his  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington (4). 

(l)  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Mr.  Pelham.  August  (3)Coxe‘*  Life  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole,  p.  S69. 
98.  1744.  (4)  See  Mr.  Yorke’f  Journal.  Varl.  Hist.  vol.  kill. 

(?)  “ Lord  Granville’s  maxim  was.  * Ctw  any  p.  975— RH.L  He  calls  Granville  •*  this  hunted  Ml- 
" • man  (he  flrorcn  on  hit  side  and  he  can  defy  “ ulster,  at  present  an  outcast  from  all  parties.” 
“ * every  thing.'  WlnnluRton  asked  him.  * If  that  The  King  ascribed  the  whole  blame  to  Nc*ui»tle, 
“'were  true,  how  became  to  be  Minister?*1*  who,  tn  his  Majesty's  owu  words.  “ is  grown  as 
H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  November  id.  1744.  " jealous  of  Lord  Grandvllle  as  bo  bad  been  of 
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Wilh  Granville  retired  Lord  Winchelsca  and  his  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  other  persons  of  inferior  note,  which,  together  with 
some  cyphers  and  secret  enemies  to  be  (lung  out,  left  sufficient 
vacancies  for  a large  accession  of  new  strength.  The  object  of  the 
Pelhams  was  now  to  guard  against  the  return  of  their  rival,  and 
to.  facilitate  their  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
coalition  of  parties.  They  accordingly  opened  a negotiation  wilh 
the  principal  men  in  Opposition,  especially  with  Chesterfield, 
Gower,  and  Pitt.  So  well  pleased  were  these  at  the  fall  of  the 
• “ sole  and  execrable  minister,”  that  they  expressed  their  readi- 

ness to  assist  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  and  car- 
rying on  the  war  upon  a practicable  footing.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  unite  against  Granville  and  Bath ; that  as  to  public 
questions,  the  Uanoveriarfc  in  British  pay  should  be  relinquished ; 
and  that,  as  to  personal  points,  the  heads  of  Opposition,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  should  so  far  as  possible  be  admitted  into  place. 

During  (his  time  the  Parliament  had  met,  when  there  appeared 
a dead  calm  in  both  Houses,  and  in  consequence  of  it  a very  thin 
attendance.  The  leaders  had  imposed  silence  on  their  party ; but 
this  interval  of  apparent  tranquillity  w as  filled  up  by  active  negoti- 
ations and  conferences  among  themselves.  But,  here  again,  the 
utmost  difficulties  were  encountered  from  the  King’s  personal 
aversion,  especially  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Pitt.  His  Ma- 
jesty warmly  resented  the  zeal  of  both  against  his  Hanoverian  ob- 
jects, nor  had  he  forgotten  Chesterfield’s  connection  with  the  Du- 
chess of  Kendal,  and  claims  under  the  will  of  George  the  First  (1). 
He  w as  also — and  it  must  he  owned  not  unreasonably — displeased 
at  the  prospect  that  an  undoubted  adherent  of  the  exiled  family, 
like  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  should  be  forced  into  the  nominal  ser- 
vice of  his  own  (2). 

The  repugnance  of  George  prevailed  in  a few  cases ; in  most 
others  it  was  surmounted  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  he  ex- 
claiming wilh  bitterness,  “ Ministers  are  the  King  in  this  coun- 
“ try  (3) !”  As  the  Tories  continued  to  insist  on  some  place  for 
Cotton,  as  the  condition  of  their  support,  he  was  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  the  Chamber  in  the  Boyal  Household.  Lord  Gower  re- 
sumed the  Privy  Seal ; and,  according  to  the  elder  Horace  W’alpole, 
“ several  other  Tories,  Knights  of  the  shire,  were  offered  places 
“ by  the  mediation  of  Gower,  but  serving  for  Jacobite  counties 
“ could  not  hazard  a new  election,  and  therefore  declined  the  offer, 
“ of  which  they  have  since  made  a merit  with  their  party.  This 


“ Lord  Orford,  and  wants  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
" which,  a poppy  \ how  should  he  be  ? ” H.  Wal- 
pole to  Sir  II.  Mann,  Nor.  M.  174*. 

(1)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3441. 

(8)  A caricature  wa*  circulated,  representing  the 
Ministers  thrusting  Sir  John  lllnde  Cotton,  who 
was  extremely  corpulent,  down  the  King’s  throat. 


(Coxe's  Life  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole,  p.  >76.)  U 
would  seem  that  political  caricatures  were  much 
In  rogue.  In  England,  at  that  period;  two  very 
carious  ones  are  mentioned  In  a letter  of  Earl 
Marisehal.  of  Norembcr  4.  1743.  See  Appendix. 

(3)  Notes  of  Conversation  between  the  king  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  Coxe’s  Pclbara.  rol.  I.  p >03. 
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“ made  room  for  more  of  the  patriot  kind  (1).”  The  King’s  objec- 
tions to  Chesterfield  were  so  far  complied  with,  that  the  Earl  con- 
sented to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  instead  of  Secretary  of 
State;  the  former  post  not  requiring,  and  indeed  precluding,  his 
frequent  access  to  the  Royal  presence.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  devoted  friend  of  Walpole,  and  often  called  by  him  “ the  rough 
“ diamond  (2),”  became  Lord  Steward.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  as 
second  Commissioner.  A seat  at  the  same  board,  for  George 
Grenville,  gratified  his  uncle  Lord  Cobham.  In  the  room  of  Lord 
Sandys,  Lord  Bathhurst,  and  Sir  John  Rushout,  stepped  in  Waller, 
Dodington,  and  Lord  Hobart,  while  a Lordship  of  the  Treasury  was 
conferred  on  Lyttleton. 

Pitt  alone  was  placolcss.  lie  loftily  declared  tliathe  would  accept 
no  office  except  that  of  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  Ministers  were 
not  yet  able  to  dispense  with  Sir  William  Yonge  in  that  department. 
This  resolution  of  Pitt,  joined  to  the  King’s  pertinacity  against 
him  excluded  him,  for  the  present,  from  any  share  of  power. 
But  the  Pelhams  felt  his  importance,  and  anxiously  courted  his  aid. 
They  promised  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  soften  or  subdue 
the  prejudice  against  him,  which  rapkled  in  the  Royal  mind;  and  they 
were  sincere  in  tliat  promise.  Their  great  object  was  to  prevent 
the  return  of  Granville  to  office ; their  great  dread,  that  Granville 
might  form  a party  in  the  Lower  House : and  it  was,  therefore,  their 
evident  policy  to  attempt  no  deception,  and  to  give  no  offence  to 
any  Commoner,  so  able  and  aspiring  as  Pitt.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pitt  cheerfully  concurred  in  the  new  arrangements  ; he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  Household  of  the  Prince,  who  had  fallen  into 
great  contempt,  by  clinging,  like  the  King,  but  against  his  own 
former  professions,  to  Hanover  and  Granville;  and  he  undertook 
to  support  the  Ministerial  measures  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  opportunity  for  Pitt’s  public  declaration  was 
afforded  in  the  January  ensuing,  when  Sir  William 
Yonge  moved  a grant  for  continuing  the  army  in  Flanders  ; a grant 
which  the  patriots  had  heretofore  strenuously  opposed.  Pitt,  at 
this  time,  was  disabled  with  gout,  and  painfully,  nay  dangerously 
ill ; yet  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  his  place,  and,  rising  upon  his 
crutches,  spoke  with  undiminished  eloquence  and  fire.  “ If,” 
said  he,  “ this  were  to  be  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I would  spend  it 
“ in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  I judge  the  condition  of  my 
“ country  to  be  worse  than  even  that  of  my  own  health.”  He 
argued,  that  the  question  was  changed  since  the  preceding  year, 
when  a certain  fatal  infiuence  prevailed  in  his  Majesty’s  councils. 
The  object  seemed  then  to  multiply  war  upon  war,  expense  upon 
expense,  and  to  abet  the  House  of  Austria  in  such  romantic  at- 

(1)  To  Mr.  Tr*»or,  Derembor  t*.  1TH. 


(t)  H.  Walpoles  Memoir?.  toI.  I p 170. 
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tempts,  as  the  recovery  of  the  avclsa  membra  imperii,  without  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  interest  of  Great  Britain.  “ The  object  now 
“ is,”  he  continued,  ‘‘  to  enable  ourselves  by  a close  connection 
“ with  Holland,-  to’ hold  out  equitable  terms  of  peace,  both  to 
“ friends  and  foes,  without  continuing  the  war  a moment  longer 
“ than  is  necessary  for  our  own  rights  and  those  of  our  allies.  We 
‘ ‘ arc  now  free  of  that  Minister,  who,  when  not, ten  men  in  the  nation 
“ were  disposed  to  follow  him,  supported  himself  in  the  Closet,  on 
“ that  broken  reed,  a dependence  on  foreign  Princes.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  compliment  Mr.  Pelham  on  his  genuine  patriotism 
and  capacity  for  business,  and  the  new  Ministry,  for  pursuing  mo- 
derate and  healing  measures.  “ I perceive,”  he  exclaimed,  “ a 
“ dawn  of  salvation  to  my  country  breaking  forth,  and  I will  fol- 
“ low  it  as  far  as  it  will  lead  me.  I should,  indeed,  consider  my- 
“ self  as  the  greatest  dupe  in  the  world,  if  those,  now  at  the  helm, 
“ did  not  mean  the  honour  of  their  master,  and  the  good  of  the 
“ nation.  If  I find  myself  deceived,  nothing  will  be  left  but  to 
“ act  with  an  honest  despair ! ” A member  present,  no  friend  of 
of  Pitt,  declares  that  f‘  his  fulminating  eloquence  silenced  all  op- 
“ position,”  and  the  question  passed  with  only  a single  negative 
from  Lord  Strange  (1). 

Indeed,  so  thoroughly  were  the  leading  members,  whether  Tory 
or  Patriot,  reconciled  by  the  recent  changes,  that  the  Ministers 
might  boast  to  the  King,  “ If  your  Majesty  looks  round  the  House 
“ of  Commons,  you  will  findL  no  man  of  business,  or  even  of 
“ weight,  left,  capable  ofheading or  conducting  an  Opposition (2).  ” 
And  though  some  change  occurred  in  that  respect,  yet  still,  from 
this  period  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754,  the  Opposition  was 
so  feeble,  that  the  debates  in  Parliament  dwindled  almost  to  insigni- 
ficance; they  made  far  less  impression  on  the  people,  and  should 
fill  a much  briefer  space  in  History.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
remainder  of  the  Session  of  1745  was  marked  by  no  important 
division,  and  produced  only  some  proceedings  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Admirals  in  the  Mediterranean  ; a silly  motion  of  Mr.  Carew 
for  Annual  Parliaments;  and  an  attack  upon  theCityactof  1725  (3), 
which  was  repelled  this  year,  but  to  which  Mr.  Pelham  prudently 
yielded  in  the  next. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  no  sooner  had  Granville 
fallen,  than  the  Ministers  readily  slid  into  what  they  had  previously 
denounced  as  “ his  abominable  courtly  measures  (4).”  The  Ha- 

(1)  For  this  remarkable  debate  see  Mr.  Yorke's  (9)  Notes  of  conversation  between  the  King  and 
Journal  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  till.  p.  105r.)  and  Mr.  Cor*  Lord  Chancellor.  January  5.  1745. 
nabe's  letter.  January  *5.  17*5.  In  my  Appendix.  (3)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3X0. 

Sir  Watkin  Wynn  also  spoke  for  the  question,  (4)  An  expression  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  See 
saying,  that  lit- agreed  with  the  Court  for  the  first  Cote's  Lord  Walpole  of  Wolterlon,  p.  >77.  The 
time  In  his  life.  On  the  other  band.  Sir  41.  New-  Puke,  with  a faiut  effort  at  consistency,  writes  to 
digale  drily  called  it  **  an  old  measure  from  a new  bis  brother,  December  30.  1744.  “ Wo  must  not, 
“ ministry  ; ” but  be  was  pul  down  by  Plu.  “ because  wo  seem  to  be  lu,  forget  all  we  *aid  lo 

“ keep  Lord  Grain  ilk  vut  J* 
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noverian  system  was  as  steadily  pursued,  the  English  money  as 
lavishly  supplied.  All  objection  to  the  Ring’s  favourite  wish  at 
this  moment  — a new  Saxon  subsidy  — disappeared,  as  soon  as  the 
Minister  who  urged  it  was  removed.  In  January,  1745,  a Qua- 
druple Alliance  was  concluded  between  England,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  Saxony;  by  which,  the  latter  power  engaged  to  furnish  30-000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Bohemia,  in  consideration  of  a subsidy  of 
150,000/.,  two  thirds  of  this  to  be  paid  by  England,  and  one  third 
by  Holland.  But  the  system  of  German  subsidies  did  not  end 
here : such  examples  are  contagious ; and  there  was  scarcely  a 
Prince  in  the  Empire,  w ho  did  not  henceforth,  think  himself  entitled 
to  the  praise  and  pay  of  Great  BHtain,  even  when  he  only  defended 
his  own  dominions.  The  Elector  of  Cologne  was  gratified  with 
24,000/. ; another  sum  of  8,000/.  was  not  too  small  to  tempt  the 
Elector  of  Mayence.  All  these,  as  well  as  an  increased  subsidy  of 
half  a million  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  being  supported  by  the 
patriots,  were  readily  passed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

With  respect  to  the  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  mereenaries,  they 
were  indeed  dismissed  the  British  service,  but  by  a private  agree- 
ment with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  they  w'ere  immediately  taken 
into  Austrian  pay ; and  it  was  with  this  very  view,  that  her  subsidy 
had  been  raised  from  300,000/.  to  500,000/.  The  only  difference 
was  therefore,  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  same  foreign  troops  were 
paid  by  British  money  directly,  and  in  the  second  case,  indirectly. 
Nay,  more;  when  the  outcry  .against  the  Hanoverians  had  died  away, 
the  Ministers,  knowing  that  popular  clamour  can  scarce  ever  be 
effectually  revived  upon  the  same  subject,  reverted  to  their  former 
plan.  In  1746,  18,000  Hanoverians  were  once  more  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  the  new  Parliament  of  the  ensuing  year  voted 
22,000. ) 

In  all  these  measures,  a strong  case  of  inconsistency  may  unques- 
tionably be  established  against  the  statesmen,  who,  having  first 
vehemently  opposed,  afterwards  brought  forward  or  acquiesced  in 
them.  My  admiration  of  Chatham  does  not  lead  me  to  assert  the 
perfection,  though  it  does  the  purity,  of  his  whole  political  career. 
Yet,  with  respect  to  the  Hanover  forces,  voted  after  1745,  we 
should  remember  that  the  rebellion,  which  had  manifested  the 
strength  of  discontent  and  the  want  of  troops  at  home,  placed  their 
engagement  on  a new  foundation  of  experience,  and  afforded  far 
more  justifiable  grounds  for  their  support. 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irland,  before  proceeding  to  his 
Government,  consented  to  undertake  another  embassy  to  the  Hague, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Dutch  into  a more  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  war.  In  this  object  every  preceding  negotiator  had  failed ; 
Chesterfield  in  a great  measure  succeeded.  His  knowledge  of 
Dutch  politics  and  statesmen,  derived  from  his  former  mission, 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  then  left  behind,  joined  to  his 
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insinuating  manners  and  skilful  address,  in  a few  weeks  prevailed 
over  the  greatest  obstacles  (1).  The  Dutch  were  brought  to  un- 
dertake, upon  paper,  that  they  would  maintain  50,000  men  in  the 
field,  besides  10,000  in  their  garrisons ; and  that  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  was  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
next  campaign,  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  confederate  army.  And  though  the  Dutch,  in  reality,  did 
much  less  than  they  had  promised,  it  was  yet  much  more  than, 
from  past  experience,  their  British  allies  had  any  reason  to 
expect. 

In  March  1745,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  Robert 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  expired?  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
partly  the  stone,  partly  a quack  medicine  which  he  took  to  cure  it. 
t To  the  last,  amidst  severe  bodily  pain,  which  he  bore  with  high 
fortitude  and  resignation,  his  mind  retained  all  its  wonted  sagacity 
and  clearness.  Only  a few  days  before  he  died,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, having  in  vain  remonstrated  M’ith  the  King  against  a 
marriage  being  concluded  for  him  with  a deformed  Danish  Princess, 
sent  his  governor,  Mr.  Poyntz,  to  consult  Lord  Orford  how  to 
avoid  so  hateful  an  alliance.  After  reflecting  a few  moments, 
Orford  advised  that  the  Duke  should  give  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, on  condition  of  receiving  an  ample  and  immediate  establish- 
ment; “ and  believe  me,  ” added  he,  “ that  the  match  Mill  be  no 
“ longer  pressed.  ” The  Duke  followed  the  advice,  and  the  result 
fulfilled  the  prediction. 

In  January,  the  same  year,  one  principal  obstacle  to  peace  was 
removed  in  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  died  at  Munich, 
worn  down  by  disasters  as  much  as  by  infirmities  (-2).  His  son 
and  successor  in  his  hereditary  states  concluded  a treaty  at 
Fuesscn,  w ilh  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  by  which  the  new  Elector 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  Austrian  succession,  engaged  to  recall 
his  troops  from  the  French  army,  and  promised  his  vote  for  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  in  the  next  Imperial  Diet ; while  Maria  Theresa 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  late  Emperor’s  election,  and 
restored  all  the  territory  which  she  had  conquered  from  Bavaria. 

In  April,  the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  « 
where  the  French  had  an  army  of  76,000  excellent  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  Mareschal  de  Saxe.  As  to  the  AJlies,  England  had 
furnished  her  full  contingent  of  28,000  men,  but  Holland  less 
than  half  of  the  50,000  she  had  stipulated ; there  were  but  eight 
Austrian  squadrons,  and  the  whole  body  scarcely  exceeded  50,000 
fighting  men.  The  nominal  leader  was  the  young  Duke  of 


(!)  Sea  an  account  of  hi*  proceedings  with  tho  “ fait  plus  de  mal  quo  In  fortune II  atait 

French  envoy.  Abbe  do  la  Vi  tie.  In  a Idler  to  hi*  “ la  goulte  el  la  plerte ; on  trouTa  se*  poumon*. 
von,  September  *9.  1751.  See  al«o  Maty  » Life.  " von  foio  et  non  estomac  gangrenes,  de»  pierre* 
p.  236—143.  “ dan*  se*  relnv,  un  polype  dan*  son  cceur!” 

(t)  " II  n'avait  etc  malbeureui  qne  depuis  qu’ll  (Voltaire  Steele  do  Louis  XV.  ch.  xir.) 

“ avail  el*  Kmpereur.  La  nature  d*«-lon*  lui  avail 
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Cumberland,  but  subject  in  a great  measure  to  the  control  of  an 
Austrian  veteran,  Marshal  Konigsegg,  and  obliged  to  consult  the 

Dutch  commander,  Prince  de  Waldeck.  Against  these  inferior 
numbers  and  divided  councils  the  French  advanced  in  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and,  after  various  movements  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Allies,  suddenly,-  on  the  1st  of  May,  invested 
Tonrnay.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Flanders, 
well  provided  w ith  stores  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  and  gar- 
risoned by  no  less  than  tf ,000  Dutch.  To  relieve  this  important  city, 
immediately  became  the  principal  object  with  the  Allies  ; and  the 
Stales,  usually  so  cautious,  nay,  timorous  in  their  suggestions, 
were  now  as  eager  in  demanding  battle.  Accordingly,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  hut  lately  arrived  at  the  Hague  from 
England,  set  uut  again  for  flrussels,  and  after  a few  days  passed  in 
preparations,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  led  them 
towards  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  Marshal  de  Saxe  made 
most  skilful  disjiositions  to  receive  them.  Leaving  15,000  infantry 
to  cover  the  blockade  of  Tournay,  he  drew  up  the  rest  of  his 
army,  a few'  miles  further,  in  an  excellent  position,  which  he 
strengthened  w ith  numerous  works ; and  his  soldiers  were  in- 
spirited by  th(>  arrival  of  the  King  and  Dauphin,  w ho  had  hastened 
from  Paris  to  join  in  the  expected  action. 

The  three  Allied  Generals,  on  advancing  against  the  French, 
found  them  encamped  on  some  gentle  heights,  with  the  village  of 
Anfoinand  the  river  Scheldt  on  their  right,  Fontenoyand  a narrow 
valley  in  their  front,  and  a small  w ood,  named  ISarre,  on  their  left. 
The  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  and,  if  needful,  a retreat,  were  secured 
by  the  bridge  of  Calonne  in  the  rear,  by  a tktk  dr  font,  and  by  a 
reserve  of  Household  Troops.  Abhatis  were  constructed  in  the 
wood  of  Jtarre ; redoubts  between  Antoin  and  Fontenoy ; aud  the 
villages  themselves  had  been  carefully  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
The  narrow  space  between  Fontenoy  and  Harre  seemed  sufficiently 
defended  by  cross  fires,  and  by  the  natural  ruggedness  of  the 
ground  ; in  short,  as  the  French  officers  thought,  the  strength  of 
the  position  might  hid  defiance  to  the  boldest  assailant.  Never- 
theless, the  Allied  chiefs,  who  had  already  resolved  on  a general 
engagement,  drove  in  Hie  French  piquets  and  ohlposts  on  the  10th 
of  May,  New  Style,  and  issued  orders  for  their  intended  attack  at 
daybreak.  The  night  was  passed  by  all  the  troops  under  arms: 
ours,  daunted  neither  by  the  strong  position  nor  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  but  full  of  that  calm  self-reliance,  that  unboastful 
resolution,  which  are  scarce  ever  found  wanting  in  IJritish  sol- 
diers. They  have,  truly  indeed,  that  fear-nought  feeling  ascribed 
to  them  by  a General  w ho  had  often  led  them  forward  in  former 
wars.  When,  in  1714,  Cobham  and  Stanhope  went  together  on 
an  embassy  to  Vienna,  a body  of  1 0,000  excellent  cavalry — deemed 
Hie  best  in  Europe — was  review  ed  before  them  by  Prince  Eugene  j 
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•who,  turning  to  Stanhope,  asked  him,  “If  he  thought  that  any 
“ 10,000  British  horse  could  beat  these  Austrians?”  “I  cannot 
“ tell,  Sir,”  answered  the  General,  “ whether  they  could  or  not, 
“ but  1 know  that  five  thousand  would  try  (1) ! ” 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1 th,  the  cannonade  began. 
The  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  his  Dutch,  undertook  to  carry  Antoin 
and  Fontenoy  by  assault,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  was  to  advance  against  the 
enemy’s  left.  His  Royal  Highness,  at  the  same  time  with  his  own 
attack,  sent  General  Ingoldsby,  with  a division,  to  pierce  through 
the  wood  of  Barre,  and  storm  the  redoubt  beyond  it.  But  In- 
goldsby, finding  the  wood  occupied  by  some  sharp-shooters,  which 
he  mistook  for  a considerable  body,  hesitated — disobeyed  his  posi- 
tive orders — and  returned  to  the  Duke  for  fresh  instructions ; thus 
incurring  an  irreparable  loss  of  time  to  the  army,  of  honour  to 
himself.  On  the  other  wing  likewise,  the  Dutch  were  repulsed  in 
their  attacks,  suffering  so  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  numerous 
batteries,  that  they  retired  in  confusion  to  some  distance  from  the 
field,  where  they  remained  sluggish  and  unmoved  spectators  of 
the  remaining  conflict.  Nay,  more ; one  of  their  Colonels  (Appius 
was  his  name)  rode  away  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  some 
15  or  20  miles,  to  Alh ; and  from  thence,  with  an  impudent  folly 
equal  to  his  cowardice,  wrote  a letter  to  the  States,  informing 
them  that  the  Allied  army  had  engaged  the  French,  aud  been 
totally  cut  to  pieces,  except  that  part  which  he  had  prudently 
brought  off  safe  (2) ! 

While  Ingoldsby  and  the  Dutch  were  thus  failing  in  duty,  the 
British  and  Hanoverians  had  not  forgotten  theirs.  These  gallant 
troops,  leaving  their  cavalry  in  the  rear,  from  the  ruggedness  of 
the  ground,  but  dragging  forwards  several  field  pieces,  plunged 
down  the  ravine  between  Fontenoy  and  Barre,  and  marched  on 
against  a position  which  the  best  Marshals  of  France  had  deemed 
impregnable,  and  w'hich  the  best  troops  of  that  nation  defended. 
At  their  head  was  William  of  Cumberland,  conspicuous  for  his  cou- 
rage, and  whose  want  of  experience  was  supplied  by  an  excellent 
officer — his  military  tutor — General  Ligonier.  The  French  and 
Sw'iss  guards  stood  before  their  front,  and  offered  every  resistance 
that  brave  men  could  make  ; while  whole  ranks  of  the  British  w ere 
swept  away,  at  once,  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  batteries  on  their 
left  amh  right.  Still  did  their  column,  diminishing  in  numbers 
not  in  spirit,  steadily  press  forward,  repulse  several  desperate  at- 
tacks of  the  French  infantry,  and  gain  ground  on  its  position. 

(!)  This  reply  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  King’s  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Time,  p.  130.  and  the 
Sir  C.  H.  Williams.  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  or  other*,  at  first  rol.  of  this  History,  p.  83.) 
the  Court  or  Frederick  the  Secoud.  But  the  much  (<)  Mr.  Yorke  to  H.  Walpole.  May  16.  1743.  See 
earlier  and  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  King  flies  Appendix.  This  regiment,  though  in  the  Dutch 
it,  beyond  all  question,  on  **  the  English  officer  pay,  was  not  of  their  country,  but  oi  lieww 
“ who  accompanied  Lord  Cobbam  in  his  embassy  Uowburg. 

•'  Vienna,"  that  is,  General  Stanhope.  (See 
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Soon  did  they  begin  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy  the  terrible 
slaughter  they  had  themselves  experienced.  One  of  the  first  that 
fell  dead  in  the  French  ranks  was  the  young  Duke  de  Grammont, 
the  same  whose  imprudent  valour  had  hazarded  and  lost  the  day  at 
Deltingcn.  At  his  side,  when  he  fell,  was  his  uncle  I)e  Noailles,  an 
older  Marshal  than  De  Saxe,  but  who  would  not  refuse  toservein 
any  capacity  that  his  King  and  country  required ; and  who,  in  this 
battle,  assisted  his  junior  commander  with  all  the  skill  of  a veteran, 
with  all  the  submission  of  an  aide  de  camp  (1). 

The  space  betw  eeu  I’onlenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barre  was  so  nar- 
row, that  the  British,  as  much  from  necessity  as  choice,  remained 
in  a close  and  serried  column.  This  mass — firm,  solid,  and  com- 
pact, and  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  though  it  formed  but  a 
single  living  frame,  as  though  one  mighty  Leviathan  of  war — bore 
dow  n every  thing  before  it  with  irresistible  impulse.  The  news 
of  the  Dutch  retreat,  indeed,  and  of  lngoldsby’s  return,  struck  a 
momentary  damp  upon  their  spirits,  but  was  speedily  repaired. 
Again  did  the  British  soldiers  stand  proudly  on  the  French  posi- 
tions they  had  w on,  while  charge  after  charge  of  the  best  French 
cavalry  was  urged  at  them  in  vain.  Nay,  they  even  continued  to 
press  forward  in  the  rear  of  Fontenoy,  threatening  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  enemy  with  the  bridge  of  Calonne,and,  there- 
fore, his  passage  of  the  river.  The  battle  appeared  to  be  decided : 
already  did  Marshal  Konigsegg  offer  his  congratulations  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  already  had  Mareschal  de  Saxe  prepared  for 
retreat,  and,  in  repeated  messages,  urged  the  King  to  consult  his 
safety  and  withdraw,  while  it  was  yet  time,  beyond  the  Scheldt. 
But  Louis,  with  a spirit  which  could  not  forsake  even  the  most 
effeminate  descendant  of  Henri  Qnatre;  as  repeatedly  refused  to 
quit  the  lield.  “ If,”  says  a French  historian,  “ the  Dutch  had 
now  pul  themselves  in  movement,  and  joined  the  British,  there 
“ would  have  been  no  resource,  nay,  no  retreat  for  the  French 
“army,  nor,  in  all  probability,  for  the  King  and  for  his  son(l).” 
The  French  Marshal  now  determined  to  make  one  last  effort  to 
retrieve  the  day.  The  inactivity  of  the  Dutch  enabled  him  to  call 
away  the  forces  that  held  Fontenoy  and  Anloin  : he  drew  together 
the  Household  Troops,  the  whole  reserve,  and  every  other  man 
that  he  could  muster,  but  foremost  of  all  were  the  gallant  Brigade 
of  Irish  exiles.  Moreover,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
— the  destined  conqueror  of  Minorca— he  placed  and  levelled  a 
battery,  of  Tour  pieces  of  cannon,  against  the  very  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing British  column.  A fierce  and  decisive  onset  ensued.  The 
British,  exhausted  by  their  own  exertions,  mowed  down  by  the 
artillery  in  front,  and  assailed  by  the  fresh  troops  in  (lank,  were 
overpowered.  Their  column  w’avered — broke— fell  back.  Yet, 

(i)  Mem.  Ue  NoeiUe*,  rot.  tL  v.  112,  • (t)  sicclo  Ue  Lonit  XV.  cl*,  it. 
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still  there  was  neither  cow  ardice  nor  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
their  retreat  was  made  slowly,  step  by  step,  with  their  face  to  their 
foes, and  winning  the  highest  admiration,  even  from  those  to  whom 
they  yielded.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  last  in  the  retreat, 
as  he  had  been  foremost  in  the  charge.  He  called  to  the  troops, 
aloud,  bidding  them  remember  Blenheim  and  Ramillies ; and  seeing 
one  of  his  officers  running  off,  His  Royal  Highness  drew  a pistol 
against  him.  The  cavalry,  too,  which  had  been  unable  to  lake 
part  in  the  conflict,  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  now 
came  up  and  proved  of  essential  service  in  protecting  the  further 
retreat.  In  this  guise  did  they  leave  the  field,  and  then,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch,  fallback  to  the  ramparts  of  Ath(l). 

In  this  battle  of  Fontcnoy  (for  such  is  the  name  it  has  borne), 
the  British  left  behind  a few  pieces  of  artillery,  but  no  standards, 
and  scarce  any  prisoners  but  the  wounded.  The  loss  in  these, 
and  in  killed,  was  given  out  as  4041  British,  1762  Hanoverians, 
and  only  1544  Dutch;  while,  on  their  part,  the  French  likewise 
acknowledged  above  7000.  To  the  Allies,  it  should  be  deemed 
an  abortive  enterprise  or  a half-won  victory — a disappointment 
rather  than  a defeat.  The  misconduct  of  the  Dutch  needs  no  com- 
ment ; of  the  British  officers  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  they 
showed,  throughout,  more  courage  than  capacity.  But,  amongst 
the  French,  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  the  Maroschal  de  Saxe.  In 
him,  it  was  but  a feeble  tie  that  bound  together  a sickly  body  with 
a Gery  and  invincible  soul.  At  this  period,  so  much  was  he  wasted 
with  sickness  that  he  could  scarcely  travel ; and  Voltaire,  w ho  met 
him  at  Paris,  avowed  to  him  some  apprehensions  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  setting  out,  he  would  never  live  to  reach  the  army.  “ The 
“ object  now,  ” replied  the  Marshal,  “ is  not  to  live,  but  to  go!  ” 
When  he  had  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
breast-plate  : he  sometimes  sunk  from  his  horse,  and  then  was 
, carried  forward  in  an  osier  litter;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over 
its  earthly  trammels  : to  him  went  every  report — from  him  came 
every  order;  and  his  eagle  glance  (as  was  eloquently  said  of 
Conde’s  (2))  saw  through  every  thing  in  battle,  and  was  never 
dazzled  there ! 

After  the  battle,  the  siege  of  Tournay  might  still  have  delayed 
the  French  army  some  considerable  time ; but  the  treachery  of  the 
principal  engineer,  who  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  timidity 
of  other  officers  in  the  garrison,  produced  a surrender  of  the  city 
in  a fortnight,  of  the  citadel  in  another  week  (3).  The  important 
citadel  of  Ghent  was  next  invested;  a detachment  sent  to  reinforce 

(I)  For  Oiia  battle  seo  especially  the  official  ac-  (i)  “ Ce  coop  d*o*ll  d'aigle  qul  roll  lout  a la 
count  in  the  Gniettp— Oojo's  Pelham,  tol.  i.  '*  Kucrre  ct  no  »’y  fbloull  Jamais!**  De  P.cU, 
p.  *S?— “35.— Voltaire.  Merle  tie  Louis  XV.  ch.  xt.  • Mom.  sol.  i.  p.  15k.  ed.  1*17. 

—two  letters  printed  in  the  Cullo.Jeti  Papers.  (3)  Mr.  Yorltc  to  Mr.  Walpole,  May  J7.  1743.  Seo 
p 200—703  . and  two  others  from  lir  Torke  to  Appendix. 

Mr.  Walpole.  May  A. and  1«.  1’tS,  O.  5-.  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  garrison,  and  headed  by  the  Hanoverian  General  Molk,  was 
worsted  in  a skirmish  at  Mt'le;  and  the  besieged  capitulated. 
Equal  success  crowned  similar  attempts  on  Bruges,  on  Oudenarde, 
and  on  Dendermond,  while  the  Allies  could  only  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  cover  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  French  next  directed 
their  arms  against  Ostend,  which,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of 
two  battalions  from  England  in  the  harbour,  yielded  in  fourteen 
days;  the  Dutch  governor  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
defence  which  the  place  afforded,  by  inundating  the  adjacent 
country.  Meanwhile,  the  events  in  Scotland  were  compelling  the 
British  Government  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  their  force; 
and  it  was  only  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  retreat  of  both 
armies  into  quarters,  that  obtained  a brief  respite  for  the  remaining 
fortresses  of  Flanders. 

King  George,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  had  repaired  to  Hano- 
ver at  the  close  of  the  Session,  attended  by  Lord  Harrington,  who 
laboured,  but  at  first  very  ineffectually,  to  mediate  a peace  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  had  formed  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  reconquest  of  Silesia,  and  had  sent  thither  a large  army 
under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  The  genius  of  Frederick, 
however,  gained  a signal  victory  over  him  at  Friedberg,  on  the 
3d  of  June  (1).  In  the  ensuing  September,  another  battle  at  Sohr, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  proved  equally  in  favour  of  the  Prus- 
sians But  some  compensation  appeared  to  Maria  Theresa  for  this 
last  disaster,  since  in  the  same  month  her  husband  was  chosen 
Emperor  at  Frankfort,  by  all  the  Electoral  votes  except  the  Pala- 
tine and  Brandenburg.  She  was  present  at  the  ceremony ; and 
from  her  balcony,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  “ Long  live  the 
“Emperor  Francis  the  First!”  a cry  eagerly  re-echoed  by  ten 
thousand  glad  voices  below.  From  Frankfort  she  proceeded  to 
visit  her  army  at  Heidelberg,  amounting  to  60,000  men  : she  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
passed  between  the  lines,  raising  the  highest  enthusiasm  by  her 
beauty,  her  affability,  and  a donation  w hich  she  directed  of  one 
florin  to  each  soldier.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  spite  of 
his  victories,  was  jealous  of  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace.  The  Empress  still /ejected  his  overtures;  but 
another  battle  which  he  gained  over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons, 
combined,  near  Dresden,  and  which  gave  him  possession  of  that 
city,  overcame  her  hesitation,  and  a treaty  was  signed  at  Dresden 
on  Christmas  Day,  confirming  to  Frederick  the  possession  of  Silesia, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledging  on  his  part  the  recent  Im- 
perial election. 

In  Italy  the  campaign  proved  as  disastrous  as  in  Flanders.  A 

(I)  Frederick  had  rery  shortly  before  rewired  " Friedberg  la  IrUre  de  change  que  rous  area 
from  Cools  the  Fifteenth  a notification  of  the  bat-  “ tlrCo  anr  moi  a Fontenoy.”  (Voltaire,  Slbcle  do 
tie  in  Flanders,  and  answered  him  In  the  following  Loula  XV.  ch.  Ml.) 
terms  . •'  Monsieur  tnon  here,  J al  (equate  a 
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French  and  Spanish  army,  again  pouring  down  from  the  Alps,  and 
headed  by  Don  Philip  and  Mareschal  do  Maillebois,  was  reinforced 
by  Count  de  Gages,  and  his  troops,  across  the  Apennines.  They 
were  still  further  strengthened  by  10,000  men  from  Genoa  ; a state 
deeply  aggrieved  by  the  cession  of  Finale  under  the  treaty  of 
Worms.  These  combined  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro, 
and  routed  the  King  of  Sardinia,  compelling  him  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  fleet, 
now  commanded  by  Admiral  Rowley,  endeavoured  to  elfect  a 
diversion,  by  battering  and  burning  some  towns  on  the  Genoese 
coast.  Don  Philip,  advancing  to  Milan  in  triumph,  received  the 
homage  of  the  neighbouring  cities  ; and  the  Queen  of  Spain  already 
saw,  in  imagination,  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  encircle  the  brow  of 
her  second  son  (t). 

From  America,  at  least,  there  came  joyful  tidings.  The  people 
of  New  England  had  formed  a design  for  reducing  Louisburg,  the 
capital  of  Gipe  Breton,  a French  port  of  great  importance,  and 
sometimes  termed  the  Dunkirk  of  America  (2).  The  King’s  Go- 
vernment afTorded  its  assistance  to  the  enterprise.  Early  in  the 
spring,  about  4000  volunteers  assembled  at  Boston  : they  were  re- 
inforced by  a body  of  Marines,  and  supported  by  Admiral  Warren, 
with  a squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war.  For  their  commander  they 
chose  Mr.  Pepperel,  a private  gentleman,  in  whom  courage  and 
sagacity  supplied  the  place  of  military  skill.  Landing  with  very 
slight  loss  at  Gabarus,  four  miles  from  Louisburg,  they  invested 
the  place  by  land  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour.  The 
walls  were  newly  repaired  and  the  garrison  mustered  t-200  men, 
and  a resolute  resistance  w'as  encountered  ; but  nevertheless,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  after  forty-nine  days’  siege,  the  town  and  the 
whole  island  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  British  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  period  when  the  cause  of 
the  banished  Stuarts  flashed  with  brilliant  lustre,  then  sunk  into 
eternal  darkness — when  the  landing  of  seven  men  could  shake  an 
empire — w hen  the  wildest  dreams  of  fiction  were  surpassed  by  the 
realities  of  history — when  a principle  ofloyalty,  mistaken  indeed, 
but  generous  and  noble,  impelled  to  such  daring  deeds,  and  was 
followed  by  such  utter  ruin — when  so  many  gallant  spirits,  lately 

(I)  Coxei  Bourbon  Kino  of  Spain.  toI.  ill.  p.  Wfi  (?)  Tindal  * Hi»t  »©!.  ii.  P-  IM. 
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exalting  in  hope  or  forward  in  action,  were  quenched  in  violent 
death,  or  wasted  in  the  lingering  agonies  of  exile  (1). 

The  spring  of  1745  found  the  young  Pretender  still  at  Paris,  ha- 
rassed by  the  discords  of  his  own  adherents,  and  weary  of  leaning 
on  a broken  reed — the  friendship  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Since 
the  failure  at  Dunkirk,  the  French  professions  of  assistance  were 
continued,  but  the  reality  had  wholly  disappeared.  It  seems  that 
several  protestant  Princes — the  King  of  Prussia  more  especially — 
had  remonstrated  against  the  support  which  France  was  giving  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Great  Britain  (2),  and  that  most  of  the 
French  Ministers  shrunk  from  offending  their  continental  allies, 
while  others  wished  every  effort  to  be  concentrated  for  Flanders. 
Even  the  Irish  Brigade,  though  consisting  of  Charles’s  own  coun- 
trymen and  partisans,  was  not  reserved  for  his  service.  Even  a 
little  money  for  his  immediate  wants,  could  only  be  obtained  after 
repeated  solicitation  and  long  delay.  Yet  Charles’s  high  spirit  en- 
dured. He  writes  to  his  father  : “ I own  one  must  have  a great 
“ stock  of  patience  to  bear  all  the  ill  usage  1 have  from  the  French 
“ Court,  and  the  tbahassbbibs  of  our  own  people.  But  my  pa- 
“ tiencc  will  never  fail  in  either,  there  being  no  other  part  to 
“ take  (3).”  And  again,  “ Whatever  I may  suffer,  I shall  not 
“ regret  in  the  least  as  long  as  I think  it  of  service  for  our  great 
“ object : I would  put  myself  in  a tub  like  Diogenes  if  neces- 
“ sary  (4) ! ” 

It  had  been  intimated  to  Charles,  through  Murray  of  Brough- 
ton, and  on  the  part  of  his  principal  Scottish  friends,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  in  his  behalf,  nor  even  think  themselves  bound  to 
join  him,  unless  he  came  with  a body  of  at  least  6000  troops,  and 
10,00(1  stand  of  arms.  These  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing, and  he  was  therefore  brought  back  by  necessity  to  his  first 
and  favourite  scheme,  “ having  it  always  at  heart,”  says  he,  in  a 
later  letter,  “ to  restore  my  Royal  Father  by  the  means  of  his  own 
“ subjects  alone  (5).  He  wrote  to  Scotland  whither  Murray  had 
nowr  returned,  announcing  his  intention,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt 
the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  he  made  every  exertion  for  procuring 
arms,  borrowed  180,000  livres  from  two  of  his  adherents,  and 
wrote  to  his  father  at  Rome,  concealing  his  real  project,  but  re- 
questing that  his  jewels  might  he  pawned,  and  the  money  sent  to 
him.  “ For  our  object,”  says  he,  “ I would  pawn  even  my 


(1)  Of  the  rebellion  of  174*  there  are  three  se- 
parate histories,  which  I hare  consulted  and  found 
of  great  service.  First.  Mr.  Home's,  published  In 
ISOi  ; It  is  meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  by  no 
means  worthy  the  author  of  Douglas,  but  It 
contains  several  valuable  facts  aud  letters.  Se- 
condly. Sir  Walter  Scott's,  in  the  Talas  of  a Grand- 
father—an  excellent  and  perspicuous  narrative, 
bnt  which  being  written  for  his  little  grandson, 
is,  of  course,  not  always  as  well  adapted  to  older 
persons.  Thirdly.  Mr.  Chambers'— very  fall  and 
exact.  The  writer,  though  a warm  partisan  of  the 


Stuarts,  Is  alwaya  fair  and  candid,  and  deserves 
much  praise  for  his  industry  in  collecting  the 
remaining  local  tradition* 

(?)  Memoires  do  Noailles,  vol.  vi.  p.  if.  This 
passage  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  In  refe- 
rence to  the  conduct  of  the  French  Court  upon 
this  subject,  but  fully  accounts  for  It. 

(S)  Letter,  January  16.  1746.  Stuart  Papers. 

(4)  Letter.  January  a.  1746.  Appendix. 

(8)  Instructions  to  Alexander  Mncleod.  Edin- 
burgh. September  24.  1745.  See  Homo's  History, 
Append,  p.  524. 
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“ shirt.  ...  As  for  my  jewels,  1 should,  on  this  side  the  .water, 
“ wear  them  with  a very  sore  heart,  thinking  that  there  might  be 
“ made  a belter  use  of  them.  ...  It  is  but  for  such  uses  that  I 
“ shall  ever  trouble  your  Majesty  with  askiug  for  money  ; it  will 
“ never  be  for  plate  or  tiuc  clothes,  but  for  arms  and  ammunition, 
“ or  other  things  that  tend  to  what  1 am  come  about  to  this  couu- 
“ try  (1).” 

The  announcement  of  Charles’s  intentions  excited  equal  surprise 
and  alarm  among  his  friends  in  Scotland ; all,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  condemned  his  project;  they  wrote 
dissuasive  letters  which,  however,  came  too  late  (2),  and  they  sta- 
tioned Murrayonthe  watch  on  theliighiand  coast,  that  if  the  Prince 
came,  he  might  see  him,  aud  urge  him  to  return.  Murray  remained 
on  this  station  during  the  whole  month  of  June,  and  then  went 
back  to  his  house  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  supposing  the  enterprise 
abandoned.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  tidingsof  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  had  decided  Charles's  movements,  it  seeming  to  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity,  such  as  might  never  occur  again.  He 
made  all  his  preparations  with  equal  speed  and  secrecy.  He  was 
then  at  the  Chateau  de  Navarre,  near  Evreux  (3),  formerly  a fa- 
vourite hauntof  his  great  ancestor  Henri  Quatre,  and,  since  Charles 
Stuart,  again  the  refuge  of  fallen  grandeur  in  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. In  i745,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  young  Duke  de  Bouillon, 
between  whom  and  Charles  a romantic  friendship  had  been 
formed  (4).  From  Navarre,  on  the  12lh  of  June,  Charles  wrote  a 
most  remarkable  letter  to  his  father,  for  the  first  time  revealing 
his  design.  Here  are  some  extracts  : — 4 4 Let  me  mention  a parable  : 
“ a horse  that  is  to  be  sold,  if  spurred  it  does  not  skip  or  show 
“ some  signs  of  life,  nobody  would  care  to  have  him,  even  fbr  no- 
14  thing.  Just  so  my  friends  would  care  very  little  to  have  me,  if, 
44  after  such  scandalous  usage  from  the  French  Court,  which  all 
44  the  world  is  sensible  of,  I should  not  show  that  I have  life  in  me. 
“ Your  Majesty  cannot  disapprove  a son’s  following  the  example 
“ of  his  father.  You  yourself  did  the  like  in  the  year  Fifteen  ; but 
44  the  circumstances  now  arc  indeed  very  different,  by  being  much 
44  more  encouraging ....  This  letter  will  not  be  sent  off  till  1 am 
“on shipboard — I have  sent  Stafford  to  Spain,  and  appointed 
4 4 Sir  Thomas  Geraldine  to  demand  succours  in  my  name  to  complete 
“ the  work,  and  I have  sent  letters  for  the  King  and  Queen.  Let 
“ what  will  happen,  the  stroke  is  struck ; and  I have  taken  a firm 
“ resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  to  stand  my  ground  as  long 


(1)  Loiter,  March  7.  17*5.  Appendix. 

(1)  Examination  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton. 
August  13.  17441.  Appendix. 

(3)  **  Navarre,  a une  demi-lleuc  ri*£vreux,  bAti 
“ par  Monselgneur  le  line  de  Bouillon,  sur  los 


from  a MS..  Bibliotbfcqae  du  Roi,  Pari*  ) Delille 
if ay«.  In  l.c$  Jardma, 

“ L‘ ombre  du  grand  Henri  cherltetieor  Navarre  ’* 
(4)  See  ill  the  Cnlloden  Paper*,  p.  jJCW.,  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  the  Iiuke  to  Charles  in 
Scotland,  assuring  him  in  the  warmest  terms  of 


• mine.*  d un  chateau  que  le*  Hois  de  Navarre  fricnd-hlp  that  he  may  dispose  of  all  bis  estate 

* avaieni  fait  lairo  pour  la  chassc. " (Copied  and  blood. 
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“ as  I shall  have  a man  remaining  with  me Whatever  happens 

“ unfortunate  to  me,  caunot  but  be  the  strongest  engagement  to 
■“  the  French  Court  to  pursue  your  cause  ; nay,  if  I were  sure  they 
“ were  capable  of  any  sensation  of  this  kind,  if  1 did  not  succeed, 
“ I would  perish,  as  Curtius  did,  to  save  my  country  and  make  it 

“ happy Your  Majesty  may  now  see  my  reason  for  pressing  so 

“ much  to  pawn  my  jewels,  which  I should  be  glad  to  have  done 
“ immediately,  for  I never  intend  to  come  back  (1).” 

To  King  Louis,  or  to  the  French  Ministry,  Charles  gave  no  inti- 
mation whatever  of  his  intended  enterprise',  having  strong  grounds 
to  fear  that  he  might  else  be.  forcibly  detained.  Nevertheless,  he 
secured  the  assistance  of  one  large  French  man-of-war,  and  had 
even  hopes  of  a second.  “ It  will  appear  strange  to  you,7’  writes 
he  to  James’s  Secretary,  “ how  I should  get  these  things  without 
‘‘  the  knowledge  of  the  French  Court.  I employed  one  Rutledge, 
“and  one  Walsh,  who  are  subjects  (they  were  merchants  at 
Nantes ; ) “ the  first  has  got  a grant  of  a man-of-war  from  the  French 
“ Court  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  is  luckily  obliged  to 
“ go  as  far  north  as  I do,  so  that  she  will  escort  me  without  ap- 
“ pearing  to  do  it  (2).”  The  ship  of  war  thus  obtained  was  named 
the  Elizabeth,  and  carried  sixty-seven  guns : the  vessel  for  Charles’s 
own  conveyance  was  a brig  of  eighteen,  tbe  Doutelle(3),  an  excel- 
lent sailer,  fitted  out  by  Walsh  to  cruise  against  the  British  trade. 
The  arms  provided  by  the  Prince — about  1500  fusees,  1800  broad- 
swords, with  powder,  balls,  flints,  and  twenty  small  field- pieces 
— were  for  the  most  part  embarked  in  the  Elizabeth  : the  money 
that  he  carried  with  him  was  less  than  four  thousand  Louis  d ors. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  charm  of  this  romantic  enterprise  seems 
singularly  heightened,  when  we  find  from  the  secret  papers  1 
have  now  disclosed,  that  it  was  undertaken  not  only  against  the 
British  Government,  but  without,  and  in  spite  of,  the  French ! 

The  Doutclle  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  Nantes  was  the 
place  appointed  to  meet  at.  The  better  to  conceal  the  design,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  embark  with  Charles  travelled  by  various 
routes  to  the  rendezvous ; while  they  remained  there,  they  lodged 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  if  they  accidentally  met  in  the 
streets,  they  took  not  the  least  notice  of  each  other,  nor  seemed  in 
any  way  acquainted  if  there  was  any  person  near  enough  to  observe 
them  (4).  All  things  being  prepared,  Charlesset  out  from  Navarre, 
and,  after  being  delayed  for  a few  days  by  contrary  winds,  embarked 
on  the  2d  of  July  at  seven  in  the  evening,  from  Saint  Nazaire,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  At  the  island  of  Belleisle  they  were  further 


(1)  Letter,  June  it.  17*S.  Appendli. 

(t)  Letter  to  Hr.  Ldjor,  June  It.  ms.  Ap- 
pendlx. 

(3)  It  In  called  Le  Du  Brlier  by  Charles  himself 
in  bis  letter  of  August  2. 17 w (sec  Appendu) ; but 


all  other  authorities  agree  in  the  name  La  Dou- 
tellr. 

(4)  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  17«,  p.  2.  ; a raluable 
work,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  Bishop  Forbes, 
by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allauloo,  and  n.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.  1834. 
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detained  till  the  13th,  expecting  the  Elizabeth,  bat,  on  her  arrival, 
proceeded  in  good  earnest  on  their  voyage.  It  was  from  Bclleisle 
that  Ihe  Prince  bade  a last  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Italy.  ‘‘I 
“ hope  in  God  we  shall  soon  meet,  which  I; am  resolved  shall  not 
‘‘  be  but  at  home. ...  I am,  thank  God,  in  perfect  good  health,  but 
“ have  been  a little  sea-sick,  and  expect  to  be  more  so ; but  it  does 
“ not  keep  me  much  abed,  for  I find  the  more  I struggle  against  it 
“ the  better  (1).”  As  a disguise,  he  wore  the  habit  of  a student  of 
the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  and  his  rank  was  not  known  to  the  crew; 
and  to  conceal  his  person  still  more,  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow 
until  his  arrival  in  Scotland. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Belleislc  the  adventurers  fell 
in  with  a British  man-of-war  of  58  guns,  called  the  Lion,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Brett,  the  same  officer  who,  in  Anson’s 
expedition,  had  stormed  Paita.  An  engagement  ensued  between 
this  ship  and  the  Elizabeth,  when  after  a well-matched  fight  of 
five  or  six  hours,  the  vessels  parted,  each  nearly  disabled.  The 
Lion  found  it  necessary  to  put  back  to  England,  and  (he  Eliza- 
beth to  France.  As  to  the  Doulelle,  it  had  kept  aloof  during 
the  conflict ; Charles  had  earnestly  pressed  Mr.  Walsh  to  allow 
him  to  engage  in  it,  but  Walsh,  feeling  the  magnitude  of  his 
charge,  exerted  his  authority,  as  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  steadily 
refused,  saying  at  last,  if  the  Prince  insisted  any  more  he  should 
order  him  down  to  the  cabin  (2) ! The  Doutelle  now  pursued 
her  voyage  alone ; but  the  return  of  the  Elizabeth  lost  Charles 
the  greater  part  of  the  arms  and  stores  he  had  so  laboriously 
provided. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  little  bark  that  bore  “Ciesar  and 
“ his  fortunes,”  was  chased  by  another  large  vessel,  but  escaped 
by  means  of  superior  sailing,  and  was  rapidly  wafted  among  the 
Western  Isles  (3).  After  about  a fortnight’s  voyage,  it  moored 
near  the  little  islet  of  Erisca,  between  Barra  and  South  Uist. 
As  they  neared  the  shore,  an  eagle  that  came  hovering  round 
the  ship,  delighted  the  adventurers  by  its  favourable  augury. 
“Here,”  said  Lord  Tullibardine,  turning  to  his  master,  “is  the 
“ King  of  Birds  come  to  welcome  your  Royal  Highness  to  Scot- 
land!” Charles  and  his  followers  then  landed  and  passed  the 
night  on  shore.  They  learnt  that  this  cluster  of  islands  belonged 
to  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  a young  chief  attached  to  the  Ja- 
cobite cause, — that  Clanranald  himself  had  gone  to  the  mainland; 
but  that  his  uncle,  and  principal  adviser,  Macdonald  of  Boisdale, 
was  then  not  far  distant  in  South  Uist.  A summons  from  Charles 

(1)  To  Mr.  Edgar,  Jolf  If.  1745.  In  the  pro-  Ihe  Prince'*  companion*.  (Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  7.) 
coed  logs  abroad  1 always  give  Ihe  date  according  (3)  There  Is  some  discrepancy  here  as  to  the 
to  Ihe  New  Style,  bat  In  Great  Britain  according  dates  (compare  the  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  9.  »lth 
to  the  Old.  The  same  la  to  be  observed  of  l’rince  tl»c  I.  tvkhart  Papers.  yoI.  H.  p.  *79,),  Iml  It  Is  «it 
Charles's  own  letters.  small  importance.  The  day  of  Charles's  lauding  in 

(f)  Narrative  of  Mr  .Eneas  Macdonald,  one  of  Moidart  was  certainly  July  *5.  O.S. 
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brought  Boisdale  on  board  the  Doulclle  the  next  morning.  But 
his  expressions  were  not  encouraging.  He  remonstrated  with 

Charles  against  his  enterprise,  which  he  said  was  rash  to  the 

verge  of  insanity ; and  added,  that  it  his  nephew  followed  his  ( 

advice  he  would  take  no  part  in  it.  In  vain  did  Charles  exert 

all  his  powers  of  persuasion  : the  old  man  remained  inflexible, 

and  went  back  to  his  isle  in  a boat,  while  Charles  pursued  his 

voyage  to  the  mainland. 

Arriving  at  this,  Charles  entered  the  hay  of  Lochnanuagh  in 
Invernosshire,  between  Moidart  and  Arisaig.  He  immediately 
sent  a messenger  to  Clanranald,  who  came  to  him  on  board,  at- 
tended by  several  of  his  tribe,  especially  Macdonald  or  hinloch 
Moidart.  To  them  Charles  addressed  the  same  arguments  as  he 
had  to  Boisdale,  imploring  them  to  assist  their  Prince  and  their 
countryman,  at  this  utmost  need.  In  reply  they  urged,  like  Bois- 
dale, that  to  take  arms  without  concert  or  support  could  end  in 
nothing  but  ruin.  Charles  persisted,  argued,  and  implored.  During 
the  conversation  they  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck;  while 
a Highlander  stood  near  them,  armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then 
the  custom  of  the  country;  he  was  a younger  brother  of  Kirtloch 
Moidart,  and  had  come  to  the  ship  without  knowing  who  was 
on  hoard  it;  hut  when  he  gathered  from  the  discourse  that  the 
stranger  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  he  heard  his  chief 
and  his  brother  refuse  to  take  arms  w ith  their  rightful  sovereign, 
as  they  believed  him,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes  spark  - , 

led,  he  shifted  his  place,  and  instinctively  grasped  his  sword. 

Charles  observed  bis  agitation,  and  with  great  skill  availed  him- 
self of  it.  Turning  suddenly  towards  him,  lie  called  out  .•  “Will 
“you,  at  least,  not  assist  me?” — “I  willl  I will!”  cried  Ra- 
nald. “Though  no  other  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a 
“sword,  I am  ready  to  die  for  you!” — Charles  eagerly  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  warm  hearted  young  mail,  saving  he  only 
wished  that  all  the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  But,  in  very 
truth,  they  were  like  him.  Catching  his  enthusiasm,  and  spurn- 
ing all  further  deliberations,  the  two  Macdonalds  declared  that 
they  also  would  join,  and  use  every  exertion  to  engage  their 
countrymen  (1). 

During  this  scene,  the  other  kinsmen  of  Clanranald  had  re- 
mained with  Charles’s  attendants  in  a tent,  that  had  been  pitched 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  deck.  One  of  these  'Macdonalds  has  left  a 
journal,  in  which  Charles's  appearance  is  described  : “There  en- 
“ tered  the  tent  a tail  youth  of  a most  agreeable  aspect,  in  a plain 
“ black  coat,  with  a plain  shirt  not  very  clean,  and  a < ambrick 
“ stock  fixed  with  a plain  silver  buckle,  a fair  round  wig  out  of 
“ the  buckle,  a plain  hat  with  a canvass  string,  having  one  end 


(1)  Home’s  HUtory,  p.  39 
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“ fixed  to  one  of  his  coat  buttons  : he  had  black  stockings  and  brass 
“ buckles  in  his  shoes.  At  his  first  appearance  I found  my  heart 
“ swell  to  my  very  throat.  Hut  we  were  immediately  told  that 
“ this  youth  was  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  long  been  pos- 
“ sessed  w ith  a desire  to  sec  .and  converse  with  Highlanders  (1).” 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  these  Macdonalds — the  foremost  to 
join  Charles — was  the  father  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  do  Ta- 
rento,  long  afterwards  raised  to  these  honours  by  his  merit  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  wars,  and  not  more  distinguished  for  cou- 
rage and  capacity  than  for  integrity  and  honour. 

Charles,  being  now  sure  of  some  support,  landed  a few  days  af- 
terwards, on  the  memorable  25lh  of  July,  Old  Style,  in  Lochna- 
nuagh,  and  was  conducted  to  Borodale,  a neighbouring  farm-house 
belonging  to  Clanranald.  Seven  persons  came  on  shore  with  him, 
namely  the  Marquis  of  Tulibardine,  who,  but  for  the  attainder 
of  1716,  would  have  been  Duke  of  Athol,  and  was  always  called 
so  by  the  Jacobites — Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been  tutor  to 
Charles — Sir  John  Macdonald,  au  officer  in  the  Spanish  service — 
Kelly,  a non-juring  clergyman,  the  same  who  had  taken  part  in 
Attcrbury’s  plot  (2) — Francis  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman — 
dvneas  Macdonald,  a banker  in  Paris  and  brother  of  Kinloch  Moi- 
dart — and  Buchanan,  the  messenger  formerly  sent  to  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Tencin.  These  were  afterwards  designated  as  the  “Se- 
“ ven  Men  of  Moidart ; ” and  the  subsequent  fate  of  each  has  been 
explored  by  the  Jacobites  with  mournful  curiosity  (3). 

The  first  step  of  Charles  was  to  send  letters  to  such  Highland 
chiefs  as  he  knew,  or  hoped  to  be,  his  friends,  especially  to  Came- 
ron of  Lochiel,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  Mac  Leod.  Lochicl 
immediately  obpyed  the  summons ; but  he  came  convinced  of  the 
rashness,  nay,  madness  of  the  enterprise,  and  determined  to  urge 
Charles  to  desist  from  it  and  return  to  France  till  a more  favour- 
able opportunity.  On  his  way  to  Borodale  he  called  upon  his 
brother,  Cameron  of  Fasscfcrn,  who  concurred  in  his  opinion,  but 
advised  him  rather  to  impart  it  to  the  Prince  by  letter.  “1  know 
“ you,”  said  Fasscfcrn,  “better  than  you  know  yo:  rself.  If  this 
“ Prince  once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  w ill  make  you  do  what- 
“ ever  he  pleases  (4).”  Lochiel,  however,  persevered  in  going  on ; 
he  saw  Charles,  and  for  a long  while  stood  firm  against  both  ar- 
gument and  entreaty.  At  length,  the,  young  adventurer  tried  one 
final  appeal  to  his  feelings  : — “I  am  resolved,’’  he  exclaimed, 
“ to  put  all  to  the  hazard.  In  a few  days  I will  erect  the  Royal 
“ Standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain,  that  Charles 
“ Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  Crown  of  his  ancestors,  or  pe- 
“ rish  in  the  attempt.  Lochiel,  who,  my  father  has  often  told  me, 

(1)  Macdonald  s Journal ; Lockhart  Papers,  tol.  (3)  See  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  3. 

ii.  p.  480.  (4)  Commuulwited,  io  1781,  to  Fofscfern  him- 

( 2 ) See  Vol.  1.  p.  291 . sell  to  Mr.  Homo.  (History,  p.  iw) 
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“ was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the 
“ newspapers  the  fate  of  his  Prince!”  At  these  glowing  words, 
the  sturdy  determination  of  the  Chief  dissolved  like  Highland  snow 
before  the  summer  sun.  “Not  so,”  he  replied  much  affected ; “ I 
“ will  share  the  fate  of  my  Prince  whatever  it  be,  and  so  shall 
“ every  man,  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any 
“power.”  Such,  observes  Mr.  Home,  was  the  singular  conver- 
sation, on  the  result  of  which  depended  peace  or  war;  for  it  is  a 
point  agreed  among  the  Highlanders,  that  if  Lochiel  had  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  lake  arms,  the  other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined 
the  Standard  without  him,  and  the  spark  of  rebellion  must  have 
instantly  expired. 

The  answer  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Mac  Leod,  removed 
as  these  were  from  the  fascination  of  Charles’s  presence — was  far  less 
favourable.  These  two  chiefs  — perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  the 
Highlands,  could  each  have  raised  from  1200  to  1500  followers. 
They  were  then  together  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  Clanranald  had 
gone  in  person  to  urge  them.  But  they  alleged,  as  they  might  with 
truth,  that  their  former  promise  of  joining  Charles  w as  entirely 
contingent  on  his  bringing  over  auxiliaries  and  supplies,  and  they 
also  pleaded,  as  an  additional  motive  for  delay,  that  a great  number  of 
their  men  resided  in  the  distant  islands.  Their  object  being  to  wait 
for  events,  and  loside  with  the  victorious,  they  professed  zeal  to  both 
parlies,  but  gave  assistance  to  neither  •.  thus,  for  instance,  they  w rote 
to  the  Government  to  communicate  Charles’s  arrival  in  Scotland;  hut 
prudently  postponed  their  news  till  nine  days  from  his  landing  (1). 

There  were  not  wanting  in  Scotland  many  men  to  follow  such 
examples  : but  Lochiel’s  feeling  was  that  of  far  the  greater  number. 
The  Scots  have  often  been  reproached  with  a spirit  of  sordid  gain. 
The  truth  is  merely  — and  should  it  not  be  matter  of  praise?  — 
that  by  their  intelligence,  their  industry,  their  superior  education, 
they  will  always,  in  whatever  country,  be  singled  out  for  employ- 
ment, and  rise  high  in  the  social  scale.  But  w hen  a contest  lies 
betw  cen  selfish  security  or  advancement  on  one  side,  and  generous 
impulse  or  deep-rooted  conviction  on  the  other;  when  danger  and 
conscience  beckon  onward,  and  prudence  alone  calls  back ; let  all 
History  declare  whether  in  any  age  or  in  any  cause,  as  followers  of 
Knox  or  of  Montrose,  as  Cameronians  or  as  Jacobites,  the  men — 
ay,  and  the  women — of  Scotland,  have  quailed  from  any  degree  of 
sacriticc  or  suffering ! The  very  fact  that  Charles  came  helpless, 
obtained  him  the  help  of  many.  They  believed  him  their  rightful 
Prince;  and  the  more  destitute  that  Prince,  the  more  they  were 
hound  in  loyalty  to  aid  him.  Foreign  forces,  which  would  have 

(1)  Sec  Mac  Lood‘s  letter  in  the  Cullodcn  Pa-  la  another  letter  of  August  17.  Mac  I.cod  adds.  ’’In 
pera,  p.  *03.  He  says  In  the  postscript.  •*  Young  “ ray  opinion  it  would  bo  n very  wrong  step  to 
“ Clanranald  has  been  here  with  us.  and  lias  giveu  " draw  many  of  the  troops  to  Scotland,  as  then? 

' us  all  possible  assurances  of  hU  prudence."  ran  he  but  little  danger  here  ! " 
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diminished  the  danger,  would  also  have  diminished  the  duly,  and 
placed  him  in  the  light  of  a hostile  invader  rather  than  of  a native 
sovereign.  Moreover,  Charles  was  now  in  the  very  centre  of 
those  tribes,  which  ever  since  they  were  trained  by  Montrose  — 
such  is  the  stamp  that  great  spirits  can  imprint  upon  posterity ! — 
had  continued  firm  and  devoted  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Macdonald  of  keppoch,  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  sent  or  came  with  warm  assurances  of  service,  and 
after  a hasty  visit,  went  off  again  to  collect  their  men;  the  19th 
of  August  being  lived  for  the  raising  of  the  Standard  and  the  muster 
of  the  forces.  Charles,  meanwhile,  displayed  great  skill  in  gaining 
the  affections  of  the  Highlanders  around  bis  person  : he  adopted 
their  national  dress,  and  consulted  their  national  customs,  and  soon 
learnt  some  words  of  Gaelic,  w hich  he  used  on  public  occasions  (t), 
while  all  those  who  conversed  with  him  in  English,  fell  the  influence 
of  his  fascinating  manners.  Having  disembarked  bis  scanty  treasure 
and  arms  from  the  Doutelle,  he  employed  himself  in  distributing 
the  latter  amongst  those  who  seemed  best  able  to  serve  him.  The 
ship  itself  he  sent  back  to  Fraucc  with  an  account  of  his  landiug. 
lie  paid  a farewell  visit  to  Mr.  Walsh  on  board,  and  gave  him  a 
letter  to  James,  at  Rome,  entreating  that  in  reward  for  his  service 
he  should  receive  the  patent  of  an  Irish  Earldom  (2).  by  the 
same  opportunity  he  informed  his  father  of  his  progress  : — “1  am 
“ joined  here  by  brave  people,  as  1 expected : as  I have  not  yet  set 
“ up  the  Standard  1 cannot  tell  the  number ; ....  but  whatever 
“ happens,  we  shall  gain  an  immortal  honour  by  doing  what  w e 
“ can  to  deliver  our  country  in  restoring  our  Master,  or  perish 
“ sword  in  hand  (3).  ” 

From  Borodale,  Charles  proceeded  in  a few  days  by  water  to 
Kinloch  Moidart,  a better  house,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  that 
name,  and  about  seven  miles  further.  There  he  remained  till  the 
raising  of  his  Standard.  There  also  he  was  joined  by  Murray  of 
Broughton,  w ho  had  hastened  from  his  seal  in  the  south,  at  Charles’s 
summons,  having  lirst  performed  the  perilous  duly  of  having  the 
manifestos,  for  future  distribution,  printed.  He  was  appointed  by 
Charles  his  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  during 
the  remainder  of  the  expedition. 

During  this  time  \he  English  Governor  at  Fort  Augustus, 
alarmed  at  the  vague  reports,  but  undoubted  preparations,  that 
were  spreading  around  him,  had  determined  to  send  a reinforce- 
ment to  the  advanced  post  as  Fort  William.  On  the  1 6th  of  August, 
two  companies  marched ‘for  this  service,  commanded  by  Captain 
Scott.  The  whole  distance  is  thirty  miles  : for  above  twenty,  the 
soldiers  marched  without  molestation,  when  suddenly,  in  the 

(!)  See  Macdonald's  Journal.  Lockhart  Paper*,  conferred,  and  I was  formerly  acquainted  at  fcufeQ 
▼ol.  U.  p.  ■ with  Couut  Walsh,  w ho  was,  as  1 understood  the 

(t)  Prince  Charles  to  bl*  father,  August  s.  1748.  descendant  and  representative  of  this  gentleman. 
Appendix  I belie vo  the  honour  was  acvorUingly  {3;  Letter.  Attfusl  4.  m*.  Appendix, 
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narrow  ravine  of  High  Bridge,  they  found  themselves  beset  by  a 
party  of  Keppoch’s  Highlanders.  Assailed  by  a destructive  Ore 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  unable  to  retaliate  upon  their 
invisible  enemies,  they  began  a retreat;  but  more  Highlanders  of 
Lochicl  coming  up.  and  their  strength  and  ammunition  being  alike 
exhausted,  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Five  or 
six  of  them  had  been  killed,  and  about  as  many  wounded  : among 
the  latter,  Captain  Scott  himself.  All  the  prisoners  were  treated 
with  marked  humanity,  the  wounded  being  carried  to  Lochiel’s 
own  house  at  Auchnacarrie ; nay,  more,  as  the  Governor  of  Fort 
Augustus  would  not  allow  his  surgeon  to  go  forth  and  attend 
Captain  Scott,  the  generous  Chief  sent  the  Captain  to  the  Fort  for 
that  object  on  receiving  his  parole. 

This  success,  though  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  served  in 
no  small  degree  to  animate  the  Highlanders  on  the  Raising  of  the 
Standard.  The  day  fixed  for  that  ceremony,  as  1 have  already 
mentioned,  was  the  1 9th  of  August ; the  place  Glenfinnan,  a deso- 
late and  sequestered  vale,  where  the  river  Finnan  flows  between 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  and  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  sea ; it  is 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Jiorodale,  and  as  many  from  Fort  William. 
Charles  having  left  Kinloeh  IVloidart  on  the  18th,  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Glenaladale,  and  early  next  morning  embarked  in  a boat 
for  the  place  of  muster.  On  arriving,  attended  only  by  one  or  two 
companies  of  Macdonalds,  he  expected  to  find  the  whole  valley 
alive  with  assembled  clans;  but  not  one  man  had  come,  and  Glen- 
finnan lay  before  him  in  its  wonted  solitude  and  silence.  Uncer- 
tain, and  anxious  for  his  fate,  the  Prince  entered  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hovels,  and  waited  for  about  two  hours.  At  length 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  pibroch  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
Lochiel  and  his  Camerons  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  : they 
were  above  six  hundred  in  number,  but  many  without  weapons ; 
and  they  advanced  in  two  lines  of  three  men  abreast,  between 
which  w ere  the  two  English  companies  taken  on  the  16th,  marching 
as  prisoners,  and  disarmed.  On  being  joined  by  this  noble  clan, 
Charles  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  the  Royal  Standard  ; the 
place  chosen  being  a little  knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  vale.  The 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  tottering  with  age  and  infirmities,  and 
supported  by  au  attendant  on  each  side,  w as,  as  highest  in  rank, 
appointed  to  unfurl  the  banner  . it  was  of  red  silk,  with  a white 
space  in  the  centre,  on  which,  some  weeks  afterwards,  the  cele- 
brated motto,  “twsdem  triumph  ws,1’  was  inscribed.  At  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Standard,  waving  in  the  mountain  breeze,  and 
hailed  as  the  sure  pledge  of  coming  battle,  the  air  was  rent  with 
shouts,  and  darkened  w ith  bonnets  tossed  on  high  ; it  seemed,  says 
an  eye-witness,  like  a cloud  (1).  Tullibardine,  after  a little  pause, 


(i)  Ifl  Uw  CttlMes  r»pw  1*.  dsmoa  fro®  Upttin  dMcrlpUou,  On 
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read  aload  the  manifesto  of  the  old  Chevalier,  and  the  Commission 
of  Regency  granted  to  Prince  Charles.  This  was  followed  by  a 
short  speech  from  the  Adventurer  himself,  asserting  his  title  to  the 
Crown,  and  declaring  that  he  came  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
and  had  selected  this  part  of  the  kingdom  because  he  knew  he  should 
find  a population  of  brave  gentlemen,  willing  to  live  and  die  with 
him,  as  he  was  resolved  at  their  head  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Among  the  spectators,  but  no  willing  one,  was  Captain  Swetenham, 
an  English  officer,  taken  prisoner  a fewr  days  before  in  proceeding 
to  assume  the  command  at  Fort  William  : he  was  now  dismissed 
by  Charles,  after  very  courteous  treatment,  and  with  the  words, 
“ You  may  go  to  your  General ; say  what  you  have  seen  ; and  add 
“ that  I am  coming  to  give  him  battle!” 

On  the  same  day,  but  after  the  ceremony,  arrived  Keppoch  with 
three  hundred  of  his  clan,  and  other  smaller  parties.  Some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  name  of  Mac  Leod  came  to  offer  their  services,  ex- 
pressing great  indignation  at  the  defection  of  their  Chief,  and  pro- 
posing to  return  to  Skye,  and  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could. 
The  little  army  encamped  that  night  on  Glenfillan  ; O'Sullivan,  an 
Irish  officer  w ho  had  lately  joined  the  Prince,  being  appointed  its 
Quartermaster-General  (1).  Next  morning  they  began  their  march, 
Charles  himself  proceeding  to  Lochiel’s  house  of  Auchnaearrie,  and 
he  was  joined  by  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  ; the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  under  Ardshiel,  with  two  hundred, 
and  Glengarry  the  younger,  with  about  the  same ; so  that  the  united 
forces  marching  onw  ards  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  men. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Highlands,  the  established 
Government  was  neither  prompt  in  its  news,  nor  successful  in  its 
measures.  It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  July,  Old  Style,  that  we  find 
Lord  Twecddale,  the  Scottish  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  in- 
formed *at  the  young  Pretender  had  sailed  from  Nantes  (2).  This 
report  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Edinburgh  ; yet,  even  so 
late  as  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  nearly  three  weeks 
after  Charles’s  first  appearance  on  the  coast,  it  was  unknown 
to  the  authorities  at  that  capital.  “ I consider  the  report  of  the 
“ sailing  as  improbable,”  writes  the  Lord  President  on  that  day, 
“because  I am  confident  that  young  man  cannot  with  reason 
“ expect  tobe  joined  by  any  considerable  force  in  theHighlands  (3),” 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  show'  how  much  the  Jacobite  party  was 


the  spot  where  the  standard  was  raised,  there  now  that  (VSnlliran  afterwards  joined  Charles  on 
stands  a monument  with  a Latin  inscription.  Sec  shore— one  of  several  olllcer*  who  came  from 
note  to  VYaverley.  ?ol.  I.  p.  158.  cd.  1829.  France  and  landed  on  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland. 

(<*)  There  seems  some  uncertainly  as  to  when  (See  Culloden  Papers,  p.  598.) 

Mr,  O'Sullivan  joined  the  expedition.  It  Is  sup-  (t)  l.ord  Twecddale  to  l.ord  Milton,  July  SO. 
posed  by  some  persons  that  he  sailed  w ith  Charles  t7VS.  Horae's  History. 

In  (be  Houtclle.  and  that  Ruclianan  being  consi-  (3)  Culloden  Papers.  p„  90*.  See  also  p.  5B0. 
derod  the  Prince's  domestic  was  not  included  in  and  3*5..  and  the  Lockhart  Paper*,  vol.  11.  p.  MW., 
the  number  of  seven  that  came  on  shore.  (Ja-  on  the  diminution  of  the  Jacobites  since  1715. 
cobite  Memoir*,  p.  9.)  tint  it  is  more  probable 
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reduced  since  1715  : il  had  indeed  died  away  like  a fire  for  want 
of  fuel,  while  the  strength  of  prescription  (the  mightiest  after  all  of 
any)  had  gathered  round  the  Reigning  Family.  Rut  then  this  in- 
ference suggests  itself— if  the  Scottish  Jacobites  even  thus  dimi- 
nished seemed  scarcely  a minority  in  1745 — what,  under  wise 
direction,  might  they  not  have  been  thirty  years  before? 

At  this  period  the  persons  in  Edinburgh  most  relied  on  by  the 
Government,  were,  lirst,  the  commander  in  chief,  General  Sir 
John  Cope;  secondly,  the  Justice  Clerk  Andrew  Fletcher,  Lord 
Wilton ; and,  thirdly,  the  Lord  President,  Duncan  Forbes.  The 
last  has  been  highly,  yet  not  too  highly,  extolled  as  a most  learned 
and  upright  judge,  a patriot  statesman,  a devoted  and  unwearied 
assertor  of  the  Protestant  succession.  Few  men  ever  loved  Scot- 
land more,  or  served  it  belter.  Opposing  the  Jacobites  in  their 
conspiracies  or  their  rebellions,  but  befriending  them  in  their  ad- 
versity and  their  distresses,  he  knew,  unlike  his  colleagues,  how 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  at  length  offended,  by  his 
frankness,  the  Government  he  had  upheld  by  his  exertions  (1). 
When,  in  1715,  the  jails  of  England  were  crowded  with  Scottish 
prisoners,  plundered,  penniless  and  helpless,  Forbes,  who  had 
lately  borne  arms  against  them  in  the  field,  set  on  foot  a subscrip- 
tion to  supply  them  w ilh  the  means  of  making  a legal  defence ; and 
w hen,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  exasperated  Government  proposed 
to  remove  these  misguided  but  Unhappy  men  from  the  protection  of 
their  native  laws,  to  a trial  in  England,  it  was  Forbes  that  stood 
forward  to  resist,  and  finally  to  prevent,  this  arbitrary  measure, 
llis  seat  lying  in  the  north,  (Culloden  House,  near  Inverness,)  ho 
had  always  repaired  thither  in  the  intervals  of  the  Court  of  Session , 
he  had  there  cultivated  a friendly  intercourse  with  the  principal 
Highland  gentlemen,  and  gained  a considerable  mastery  over  the 
minds  of  many.  He  was  the  link  that  bound  the  false  and 
fickle  Lovat  to  the  Government;  il  was  mainly  through  him  that 
Mac  Lend,  Sir  Alexander  Wacdonald,  and  several  other  chiefs, 
were  restrained  to  a prudent  neutrality  ; it  was  he  who  inspirited, 
guided,  and  directed  the  Sutherlands,  the  Mackays,  and  the  other 
well  affected  clans  in  the  north.  Even  before  the  news  of  Charles’s 
landing  wasfully  confirmed, he  hastened  from  Edinburgh  toCulloden, 
ready  to  perform  every  service  that  the  exigency  might  demand. 

Sir  John  Cope,  on  his  part,  sent  orders  for  drawing  together 
his  troops  at  Stirling.  lie  had  two  regiments  of  dragoons  (Gardi- 
ner's and  Hamilton’s),  but  they  were  the  youngest  in  the  service; 
and  the  whole  force  under  his  command,  exclusive  of  garrisons, 
fell  short  of  llirec  thousand  men.  There  were  also  several  corn- 
panic's  of  a Highland  regiment,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon : these, 
however,  besides  the  doubts  of  their  fidelity,  were  not  at  hand  for 


\\)  See  some  remark*  on  the  character  of  Duncan  Forbes  in  the  Quarterly  Kericw.  No.  mill, 
p.  321.  I bet  let*  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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present  action,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  north,  beyond  In- 
verness. .Nevertheless,  with  such  force  as  he  could  muster,  Cope 
was  eager  to  march  forward  t6  the  mountains,  and  crush  the 
rising  rebellion  in  its  bud.  This  scheme  he  proposed  in  a letter  to 
the  Lords  Justices  in  England,  and  it  was  warmly  approved  ; nay, 
he  even  received  their  positive  commands  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. They  also  furnished  him  with  a Proclamation,  issued  in 
the  London  Gazette  several  days  before,  offering  a reward  of 
30,000f.  to  any  person  that  should  seize  and  secure  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Thus  instructed  by  the  Government,  but  at  the  same  time 
deluded  by  the  Jacobites  around  him  with  a multitude  of  false 
advices,  Sir  John  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August, 
the  very  day  that  Charles  was  raising  his  standard  at  Glentillan. 
Next  morning  he  commenced  his  march  from  Stirling,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  foot,  but  leaving  behind  the  dragoons, 
who  could  not  have  afforded  much  service  amongst  the  mountains, 
nor  yet  obtained  sufficient  forage.  He  took  with  him,  however, 
a vast  quantity  of  baggage,  a drove  of  black  cattle,  to  kill  for  food, 
when  required,  and  about  a thousand  stand  of  arms,  which  he 
expected  to  distribute  to  native  volunteers.  Not  one  such  appear- 
ing to  join  him,  he  sent  back  700  of  the  muskets  from  CricfT.  His 
march  was  directed  to  Fort  Augustus,  as  a central  post,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  strike  a decisive  blow  against  the  rebels ; and 
as  he  advanced,  being  met  by  Captain  Swclenham,  he  obtained  the 
first  certain  accounts  of  their  numbers  and  appearance.  But  on 
arriving  at  lJalwhinnie,  he  found  the  pass  of  Corry  Arrack,  that 
lay  between  him  and  Fort  Augustus,  already  in  possession  of  his 
enemy. 

Corry  Arrack  is  a huge  precipitous  mountain,  ascended  by  a 
part  of  Marshal  Wade’s  military  road,  which  w inds  up  in  seven- 
teen zig-zags  or  traverses,  before  it  attains  the  rugged  heights. 
The  pass  was  known  to  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  the 
Devil’s  Staircase,  and  afforded  a most  excellent  position  for  de- 
fence. Charles,  discerning  its  importance,  had  determined  to 
occupy  it  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Cope’s  approach;  and  made  a 
forced  march  for  that  object,  burning  and  destroying  all  incum- 
brances which  could  impede  his  progress,  and,  that  his  men  might 
not  complain,  sacrificing  his  own  personal  baggage.  Early  on  the 
27th  he  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Corry  Arrack,  and  hastened  to 
ascend  it,  expecting  an  attack  that  afternoon,  and  exulting  in  the 
expectation.  It  is  recorded,  that  as  he  put  on  his  new  Highland 
brogues  that  morning,  he  exclaimed  with  delight,  “ Before  these 
“ are  unloosed,  1 shall  be  up  with  Mr.  Copc(t) ! ” As  he  walked 
up  he  sent  forward  Macdonald  of  Lochgarry,  and  Secretary  Mur- 

(1)  Mr.  T.  Frajter  to  tfj«  Lord  President,  August  99.  17*1 . Collodeo  Paper? 
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ray,  expecting  that  they  would  see  the  British  troops  beginning 
their  ascent  on  the  opposite  side.  But  when  they  reached  the 
summit,  instead  of  beholding  the  numerous  windiugs  filled  with 
the  ascending  files  of  Sir  John  Cope’s  army,  they  gazed  on  utter 
solitude.  Wot  a single  man  appeared.  At  length,  they  observed 
several  Highlanders,  whom  they  supposed  some  of  Lord  Loudon’s, 
and  the  British  van-guard;  but  who  proved  to  be  deserters, 
bringing  the  surprising  intelligence  that  the  General  had  entirely 
changed  his  course,  and,  avoiding  the  expected  battle,  was  in  full 
march  for  Invernessft). 

For  this  and  for  his  subsequent  conduct.  Sir  John  Cope  has  some- 
times been  called  a coward,  and  sometimes  a traitor.  He  was 
neither.  He  was  a plain,  dull  officer,  of  indisputable  fidelity  and 
courage,  who  had  been  previously  in  action,  and  behaved  respect- 
ably under  a superior;  hut  endowed  with  very  moderate  abilities, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  ofhisown  responsibility  as  chief  (2). 
On  this  occasion  he  felt  that  it  w as  in  vain  to  attack  the  rebels  upon 
Corry  Arrack  : to  remain  at  Dalwhinnie  seemed  inactive,  to  return 
to  Stirling  ignominious.  What  other  course  then  was  left  but  a 
march  to  Inverness  to  join  the  well-affected  clans,  with  the  prospect 
that  the  insurgents  must  be  drawn  towards  the  same  direction, 
and  would  not  venture  to  descend  upon  the  Lowlands  while  Cope 
remained  in  their  rear?  But  Sir  John  did  not  trust  to  his  judgment 
only  ; he  adopted  that  favourite  resource  of  incapable  commanders 
— a Council  of  War.  No  officer  was  found  to  advocate  remaining 
near  Dalwhinnie;  only  one  urged  the  alternative  of  a retreat  to 
Stirling  ; all  the  others  concurring  w ith  their  General,  gave  their 
signs  manual  to  the  plan  he  proposed.  Yet,  it  certainly  was  by  far 
the  worst  of  the  three;  and  had  the  King’s  troops  but  kept  their 
ground  in  front  of  the  rebels,  the  latter  would,  probably,  either 
have  been  checked  in  their  advance,  and  cooped  up  in  their 
mountains,  or  else  beeu  obliged  to  hazard  a battle  upon  equal 
terms  (3). 

The  news  of  Cope’s  flight  (for  such  it  was  considered)  filled  the 
Highland  host  with  exultation.  The  greater  number  wished  to 
follow  and  give  him  battle — a less  hazardous  course,  perhaps,  than 
to  march  onwards,  leaving  his  army  unconquered,  to  cut  off  their 
retreat ; but  Charles,  seeing  the  superior  importance  of  a descent 
upon  the  Lowlands,  wisely  decided  for  the  latter  scheme.  It  was 
immediately  put  into  execution.  Two  days  carried  him  through 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Badenoch  ; on  the  third,  he  beheld  the 
pleasant  vale  of  Athol,  expanding  to  his  view.  The  Grants,  of 

(l)  Tale*  of  a Grandfather.  rol.  II.  p.  rro.  *'  that  he  ought  to  bare  staid  somewhere  about 

(S)  On  Cope's  character.  see  Quarterly  Berlov.  *'  Dalw  hinnie  ; and,  in  that  case.  It  would  not 
No.  Ini.  p.  177.  and  also  the  proceedings  on  " have  been  easy  for  the  rebel*  to  have  made 
Cope’s  trial.  “ such  a progress  into  the  south  before  him. 

(5;  “ The  military  men  here  think  that,  though  **  But  us  the  matter  is  now  over.  It  Is  needles*  to 
“ It  might  not  have  been  lit  for  his  Majesty's  sor-  “ enter  into  a discussion."  (Lord  Twceddale  to 
* Tta>  for  Sir  John  Cope  to  attack  the  rebels,  yet  the  Lord  President,  September  10.  1745.) 
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Glonmorrislon,  to  (lie  number  of  one  hundred  men,  had  already 
come  in  atCorry  Arrack;  and  as  the  Highland  army  descended  to 
the  plain,  they  were  joined,  like  one  of  their  own  rivers,  by  acces- 
sions of  strength  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  little  glens  which  they 
passed  ( i ).  Charles  was  especially  eager  to  secure  Lord  Lovat, 
and  sent  him  the  most  pressing  solicitations  through  Lochiel,  toge- 
ther with  his  patents  as  Duke  of  Fraser,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  northern  counties.  But  the  wily  old  Chief  still  kept  aloof  and 
unengaged  : on  the  one  hand,  continuing  the  strongest  professions 
of  his  allegiance  to  his  neighbour,  the  Lord  President ; and  at  the 
same  time  writing  to  Lochiel,  “ My  service  to  the  Prince;  I will 
“ aid  you  what  1 can;  but  my  prayers  are  all  1 can  give  at  pre- 
“ sent  (g).”  Prayers ! from  such  a saiut  of  course  doubly  precious ! 
— By  this  conduct,  Lovat  expected  to  reap  profit  whichever  party 
prevailed;  by  this  conduct  did  he  ultimately  bring  his  head  to  the 
scaffold,  and  his  name  to  lasting  disgrace.  When  will  mankind 
become  convinced  that  the  dirtiest  path  is  always  the  most  slippery  ? 

Charles,  however,  derived  some  compensation  from  one  of  his 
detachments,  which,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  barracks 
of  Rulhven,  carried  off  as  a prisoner,  perhaps  no  unw  illing  one, 
Lovat's  son-in-law,  Macphersou  of  Cluny,  the  head  of  a powerful 
clan.  Cluny  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  Captain  of  an 
independent  Company,  but  now,  after  several  conversations  with 
Charles,  consented  to  return  and  raise  his  men  in  the  Prince  s 
cause.  As  an  apology  for  his  change,  he  declared  to  a friend  that 
“ even  an  angel  could  not  resist  such  soothing,  close,  applica- 
“ lions  (3)!”  Indeed,  the  fascination  of  Charles  was  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one  around  him.  The  Highlanders  were  delighted 
at  his  athletic  form  and  untired  energy;  like  one  of  Homer’s  heroes, 
he  overtopped  them  all  in  stature  (4),  and  they  found  that  he  never 
required  from  them  any  hardship  or  exertion  that  he  was  not  w ill- 
ing  to  share.  Thus,  at  Dalwhinnic,  he  slept  with  them  upou  the 
open  moor,  sheltered  only  by  his  plaid.  Every  day  he  marched 
alongside  some  one  or  other  of  their  bands,  inquiring  into  their 
national  legends,  or  listening  to  their  traditionary  songs.  At  table, 
he  partook  only  of  their  country  dishes,  seeming  to  prefer  them  to 
all  others  : he  wished  to  be,  as  he  said,  “ a true  Highlander,  ’’and 
his  few  phrases  of  Gaelic  were  used  whenever  occasion  offered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  and  enthusiastic  Highlanders  were 
prepared  to  find  or  to  fancy  every  possible  merit  in  their  long  ex- 
pected Prince.  Upou  the  whole,  it  might  be  questioned  w hether 
any  chief  has  ever,  in  so  short  a period,  so  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  his  followers. 

(!)  chambers’  History,  \ot.  I.  p.  79.  41  Highland  drew  laced  with  fold,  wear*  a bonnet 

<1)  Lord  Lovat  to  the  Laird  of  Lochiel,  September  “ laced,  wears  a broadsword,  bad  a preen  riband, 
rns  (3)  See  Culloden  Paper*,  p.  il*.  “ but  did  not  see  the  star;  a well  made  man, 

<*)  one  of  Sir  John  Cope’s  spies  from  Perth  “ taller  than  any  in  bis  company."  (Sir John 
described  to  him  the  Chevalier,  as  “in  a fine  C«P«  to  Ihe  Lord  President,  beplciuber  U*  i i*5.; 
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On  the  30th  of  August,  Charles  reached  Blair,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  who  hastily  lied  at  his  approach,  while  Tullibar- 
dine  resumed  possession  of  his  paternal  halls,  and  gave  a stalely 
banquet  to  his  young  master  and  his  ancient  vassals.  Charles  re- 
mained at  Blair  two  days,  during  which  he  was  joined  by  several 
gentlemen  of-  note  : Mr.  Oliphant  of  Cask,  Mr.  Mercer  of  Aldie, 
Mr.  Murray,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Lord  Slralhallan, 
with  his  son,  and  Lord  Nairn,  the  son  of  the  Peer  w ho  had  been 
attainted  and  condemned  to  death  in  1716  (1).  Still  marching  on- 
wards, tire  vanguard  of  the  insurgents  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  3d 
of  September,  and  the  Prince  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback, 
and  amidst  loud  acclamations,  the  next  day.  Unlike  his  father,  he 
did  not  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Scone,  but  took  up 
his  residence  at  an  antique  house  in  the  town,  belonging,  as  Scone, 
to  Lord  Stormont.  Here  he  remained  a week  to  collect  supplies 
and  to  muster  his  men.  Of  the  4000  louis-d’ors  brought  with  him, 
he  had  remaining  on  the  day  he  came  to  Perth  but  a single  one, 
which  he  showed  to  Mr.  Kelly,  saying  that  he  would  soon  get 
more  (2).  Accordingly,  he  sent  out  parties  through  Angus  and 
Fife,  who,  while  they  proclaimed  “ King  James  the  Eighth'’  in’the 
principal  towns,  enlisted  a few  men  and  levied  a little  public 
money.  From  the  city  of  Perth  he  obtained  500/.,  and  several 
voluntary  offerings  reached  him  from  his  partisans  at  Edinburgh. 
All  the  strangers,  however,  whom  Charles  found  at  Perth  attend- 
ing the  fair,  received  his  passports,  to  protect  their  persons  and 
goods  from  depredation ; and  with  several  of  them  lie  courteously 
conversed,  amongst  others  with  a linen  draper  from  London,  whom 
he  desired  to  inform  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  expected  to  see 
them  at  St.  James’s  in  the  course  of  two  months.  Nor  was  he  less 
busily  employed  in  bringing  into  some  degree  of  order  the  ill-as- 
sorted elements  of  his  little  army  ; one  day  he  held  a public  review 
upon  the  North  Inch,  and  could  not  suppress  a smile  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  some  of  the  new  recruits.  Every  morning  he  rose 
early  to  drill  the  troops  ; and  it  is  recorded  that  one  night,  when 
invited  to  a great  ball  by  the  ladies  of  Perth,  he  had  no  sooner 
danced  one  measure  than  he  made  jus  bow  and  withdrew,  alleging 
the  necessity  of  visiting  his  sentry  posts.  It  is  added,  that  the 
Perth  ladies— thinking,  of  course,  that  no  business  could  possibly 
be  so  important  as  their  ball — were  grievously  surprised  and  of- 
fended at  the  shortness  of  his  stay  (3). 

At  this  period  Charles  received  two  most  valuable  accessions  to 
his  cause,  in  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  3Iurray.  The 
former  brought  with  him  about  200  of  his  men  ; the  latter  was  of 
great  use  in  raising  the  tenantry  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Athol; 
and  both  were  created  Lieutenant  Generals  in  the  Prince’s  service. 


(1)  Sen  \»l.  I.  p.  1*©.  (*)  Home  s History,  p.  75.  note.  ($)  Clumbers'  History,  tol.  I p.  $7. 
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James  Drummond,  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  was  grandson  of  the 
Chancellor  of  James  the  Second  in  Scotland,  and  had  received  his 
education  in  France  (1).  His  character  was  amiable  rather  than 
able,  of  courtly  manners,  conciliatory  temper,  and  dauntless  brave- 
ry, but  very  young,  and  unskilled  either  in  politics  or  war.  A 
warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  apprehension  by  the  Government, 
as  a suspected  person,  about  the  time  of  Charles’s  landing.  Captain 
Campbell,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  warrant, 
had  tirst,  in  a spirit  very  unlike  a British  officer's,  procured  for 
himself  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Drummond  Castle,  directing  his 
men  to  draw  as  near  as  they  could  without  raising  the  alarm,  and 
then,  at  dessert,  told  His  Grace  that  he  was  his  prisoner.  The 
Duke  received  the  tidings  very  coolly,  saying  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
but  in  leaving  the  apartment  he  made  the  Captain,  as  if  in  courtesy, 
pass  before  him,  and  then  suddenly  starting  back  and  locking  the 
door,  escaped  by  a private  staircase  from  the  house  into  the  wood. 
He  was  quickly  followed  and  might  perhaps  have  been  retaken, 
had  he  not  found  a pony  and  leaped  upon  its  back,  without  saddle 
or  bridle,  and  only  a halter  on  its  head.  By  this  means  he  made 
his  way  from  his  pursuers,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  neighbouring 
Highlands  uutil,  on  the  approach  of  Charles,  he  joined  him  w ith  as 
many  of  his  men  as  he  could  raise. 

Lord  George  Murray  was  both  an  older  and  an  abler  man.  With 
his  brother  Tullibardine  he  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715; 
he  had  been  at  the  fight  of  Glcnshici  in  1719,  and  had  afterwards 
served  for  some  years  in  the  Sardinian  army.  Being  then  pardoned 
by  the  Government,  he  had  since  lived  quietly  on  his  estate  in 
Scotland,  had  married,  and  was  the  father  of  a family  (2) : nay,  as  it 
is  said,  he  had  even  solicited  a commission  in  the  British  army, 
which  was  however  refused.  He  was  by  far  the  most  skilful  of- 
ficer that  appeared  with  the  insurgents  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
rebellion.  His  personal  hardihood  and  bravery,  however  con- 
spicuous, might  be  rivalled  by  many  others ; but  none  could  vie 
w ith  him  in  planning  a campaign,  providing  against  disasters,  or 
improving  victory.  Yet  so  far  was  he  from  being  a formal  tactician 
or  lover  of  strict  rule,  that  he  ^Jrongly  advised  the  Prince  to  trust 
to  the  national  weapons  and  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Highlanders, 
with  some  improvements  of  discipline,  rather  than  attempt  to 
instruct  them  in  any  more  scientific  manoeuvres.  But  the  merits 
of  Gird  George,  as  a commander,  were  dashed  by  no  small  way- 
wardness of  temper,  an  impatience  of  contradiction,  a blunt  and 
supercilious  address.  A rivalry  almost  immediately  sprung  up  be- 


(1)  “ The  Duchess  of  Perth  carried  off  her  son*  Duke  of  Athol.  He  has  left  a Military  Memoir  on 
**  to  France  (in  1720)  a*  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  the  marches  of  the  insurgent  army,  (printed  in 
“ Duke  their  father's  death.”  (Lockhart  Papers,  the  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  no.)  which  is  very 
▼ol.  U.  p.  42.)  She  was  a roost  vehement  Human  clear  and  able,  hut  dwelling  a little  Coo  much  on 
Catholic.  (Titulars  itist  vol.  ix.  p.  1W.)  bis  own  services.  His  letter  on  the  battle  of  r.ullo- 

(Fl  Lord  George  was  the  ancestor  »*f  the  present  den  appears  in  Horae's  Appendix,  p.  %5W— - J»70. 
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tween  him  and  the  Duke  of  Perth  ; which,  as  we  shall  And.  after- 
wards ripened  into  a quarrel  very  hurtful  to  their  common  cause. 
In  these  broils  the  part  of  the  Duke  was  always  espoused  by  Secre- 
tary Murray,  an  able  and  active,  butselfish  and  intriguingman,  who 
expected  to  wield  a greater  influence  over  Perth  than  over  the 
superior  genius  of  Lord  George.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  also,  whom 
Lord  George  once  or  twice  fiercely  rebuked  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
British  Laws  and  Constitution,  became  of  course  his  personal 
enemy  ; and  the  Prince  himself,  who  was  equally  ignorant  upon 
those  subjects,  was  often  offended  at  his  disrespectful  tone. 

From  Perth,  Charles  dispatched  alelter  to  the  Earl  of  Barrymorein 
London,  urging hisparty  tostrenuous  exertions(l).  Healsocaused 
to  be  printed,  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  his  Father’s  Pro- 
clamations and  his  own.  Besides  those  put  forth  at  his  landing, 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a reprisal  for  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Government,  setting  a price  of  30,000/.  upon  his  head. 
F’or  several  days  Charles  stubbornly  refused  to  follow  what  he 
termed  “a  practice  so  unusual  among  Christian  Princes;  ” he  only 
yielded,  at  length,  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his  officers,  and 
then  insisted  that  the  price  in  his  Proclamation  should  be  no  more 
than  30/.  Fresh  importunities  at  last  induced  him  to  extend  it  to 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  Government  (2);  saying,  however,  he  was 
confident  no  follower  of  his  would  ever  think  of  doing  any  thing  to 
merit  such  a reward.  This  generosity  of  Charles  was  more  than 
once  carried  to  a romantic  extreme  : thus,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, his  reluctance  to  punish  some  acts  or  attempts  of  assassina- 
tion, even  to  his  own  peril,  provoked  the  discontent  and  murmurs 
of  his  army. 

During  their  stay  at  Perth  news  reached  the  insurgents,  that 
General  Cope,  deeply  mortified  at  their  descent  into  the  Lowlands, 
was  directing  his  march  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  with  the 
intention  of  embarking  his  army,  and  returning  with  it  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital  (3).  On  these  tidings  Charles  formed  his 
plans — not  like  Lord  Mar’s,  to  stand  at  gaze  and  wait  for  others 
to  help  him — but  to  forestall  his  enemy's  movement  upon  Edin- 
burgh, by  a movement  of  his  own.  Having  completed  his  scanty 
preparations,  he  resumed  his  adventurous  march  on  the  1 1 th  of 
September.  It  was  found  noeasy  matter  to  draw  the  Highlanders 
from  their  good  quarters  at  Perth;  but  the  Prince  went  first  with 
the  vanguard,  and  the  rest  joined  him  at  Dumblane.  “ It  was  in 
“ this  neighbourhood,”  observes  one  of  the  officers,  “ tfiat  many  of 
“ our  fathers,  and  several  of  us  now  with  the  Prince,  fought  for 

(I)  Examination  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  “ from  hence,  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the 
August  13.  174$.  Appendix.  **  door  of  those  who  first  set  the  Infamous  ei- 

(t)  See  this  document  in  the  Collection  of  De-  “ ample.” 
durations,  etc.  p.  it.  signed  Charles  P.  It.  and  (3)  This  intelligence  is  first  mentioned  In  a 
countersigned  John  Murray  The  concluding  letter  of  Lord  George  Murray's  in  ihe  night  of 
words  are;  “Should  any  fatal  accident  happen  Saturday  the  “th  September  (Jacobite  Memoirs.) 
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“ the  same  causo,  just  thirty  years  before,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriflf- 
“ muir  (I).”  On  the  13th  they  proceeded  to  the  Fords  of  Frew, 
about  eight  miles  above  Stirling;  since  they  could  not  cross  the 
Frith,  where  several  of  the  King’s  ships  were  stationed,  nor  yet 
the  bridge  of  Stirling,  which  is  commanded  by  the  cannon  of  the 
castle.  But  at  the  Fords  of  Frew,  the  river  being  low  at  this 
season,  they  passed  without  difficulty  ; and  Gardiner’s  dragoons, 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  Cope,  retired  before  them,  designing 
to  fall  back  upon  the  other  regiment  which  was  now  lying  at 
Leith.  As  the  insurgents  marched  on,  the  sight  of  their  Royal 
Standard  provoked  some  cannon  shot  from  Stirling  Castle,  aimed, 
it  is  said,  at  Charles  himself,  but  without  effect;  the  town  how- 
ever gladly  opened  its  gates,  and  furnished  its  provisions.  Every 
thing  was  paid  for,  discipline  being  strictly  maintained  by  the 
exertions  of  the  officers ; and  Lochiel,  finding  one  of  his  men  plun- 
der in  spite  of  his  repeated  orders,  shot  him  dead  upon  the 
spot  (2). 

The  army  w'as  now  passing  over  the  plain  of  Bannockburn  : on 
the  next  evening,  the  14th,  they  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  or  lay  in  some  broom  fields  near  Callender  House.  Charles 
himself  was  entertained  at  that  mansion  by  its  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock,  who  hailed  him  as  his  sovereign,  and  assured  him  of 
his  future  services.  According  to  the  information  given  by  the  Earl, 
Gardiner’s  dragoons  had  intended  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
Linlithgow  Bridge  next  day,  and  the  Prince,  hoping  to  surprise 
them,  sent  forward  before  daybreak  a detachment  of  a thousand 
Highlanders  under  Lord  George  Murray  ; but  they  found  that  the 
dragoons  had  decamped  the  evening  before,  and  quietly  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  its  ancient  palace.  A few  hours  later  (hey 
were  joined  by  the  Prince  in  person,  and  his  vanguard  pushed 
forward  to  Kirkliston,  only  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh.  All  the 
ground  thus  traversed  by  the  insurgents  is  fraught  with  the  brightest 
recollections  of  Scottish  story.  On  that  field  of  Bannockburn  had 
Liberty  and  The  Bruce  prevailed — that  palace  of  Linlithgow 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  ill-fated  Mary,  and  afterwards  her 
dwelling  in  hours — alas  how  brief  and  few ! — of  peaceful  sove- 
reignly and  honourable  fame  — those  battlements  of  Stirling 
had  guarded  the  cradle  of  her  infant  son — there  rose  the  Torwood 
where  Wallace  sought  shelter  from  the  English  invaders — yonder 
flowed  the  Forth,  which  so  often  had  “bridled  the  wild  Highland- 
man,”  Surely  even  a passing  stranger  could  never  gaze  on  such 
scenes  without  emotion — still  less  any  one  intent  on  like  deeds  of 
chivalrous  renown — least  of  all  the  youthful  heir  of  Robert  Bruce 
and  of  the  long  line  of  Stuart  Kings ! 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  like  a stormy  sea  tossing 


(1!  Macdonald  * Journal  (Lockhart  Taper?,  eol.il,  p.  J 


(2)  Chamber*'  History,  eol.  i.  p.  id*. 
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■with  successive  billows,  had  been  agitated  by  every  alternation, 
according  to  the  rumours  that  reached  them,  of  presumptuous 
confidence  or  of  craven  fear.  But  little  concern  appeared  at  the 
first  news  of  the  insurgents.  3\onc  of  the  friends  of  Government 
doubted  their  speedy  dispersion  or  defeat;  while  the  Jacobites 
(there,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  a very  considerable  party,)  con- 
cealed their  secret  hopes  under  an  affected  derision  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  of  all  the  measures  adopted  to  quell  it.  But  when  the 
tidings  came  that  Cope  had  marched  to  Inverness,  and  that  Charles  •*  ' 
was  descending  from  the  mountains,  the  well-disposed  inhabitants 
were  struck  with  consternation,  much  heightened  by  the  succeed- 
ing intelligence,  that  the  Prince  had  already  entered  Perth.  The 
Government  newspaper  indeed,  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 
continued  to  speak  of  the  Highlanders  in  arms  with  most  utter 
contempt,  as  “a  pitiful  ignorant  crew,  good  for  nothing,  and  in- 
capable of  giving  any  reason  for  their  proceedings,  but  talking 
“ only  of  snishing  (tobacco).  King  Jamesd,  ta  Rashant  (the  Regent), 

“ plotter,  and  new  procoes  (1) ! ” But  this  confident  language  was 
belied  by  the  activity  with  which  the  preparations  for  defending 
Hie  city  were  now  pursued.  A few  days  later,  how  ever,  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  inhabitants  reverted  to  their  feelings  of  security 
from  the  arrival  of  one  of  Sir  John  Cope’s  Captains,  directing  that 
transports  for  his  embarkation  might  be  immediately  despatched  to 
Aberdeen.  These  transports  accordingly  sailed  on  September  the 
10th ; and  from  that  time,  says  an  eye-witness,  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh were  continually  looking  up  to  the  vanes  and  the  weather 
cocks  (2),  as  conscious  that  their  destiny  hung  suspended  on  the 
winds.  But  who  shall  describe  their  fresh  panic,  when  they  learnt 
that  the  young  Pretender  had  not  only  passed  the  Forth,  but  that, 
driving  the  King’s  dragoons  before  him,  he  was  actually  within  a 
few  miles  of  their  walls ! 

Against  this  danger  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  stood  secure  in  its 
inaccessible  position,  and  held  a sufficient  garrison,  commanded  by 
General  Guest,  an  intrepid  veteran.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  protected  only  by  an  antique  rampart  of  varying  height,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet,  which  was  embattled,  but  with  parapets  in  most 
places  too  narrow  for  mounting  cannon,  and  on  the  whole  but 
little  stronger  than  a common  garden  wall.  Some  fortifications 
indeed,  but  hasty,  slight,  and  incomplete,  were  added  in  this  emer- 
gency, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mac  Laurin,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  (3).  The  defenders  were  still  more  contemptible 
than  the  defences.  There  was  a Town  Guard,  of  which  the  value 
may  sufficiently  be  estimated  from  their  conduct  in  the  Porteous 
Mob  (4).  There  were  Trained  Bands  of  militia ; but  these  had 
never  been  called  out  since  the  Revolution,  except  for  a yearly 
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parade  on  his  Majesty’s  birth  day,  and  a dinner  afterwards.  There 
were  also  some  volunteers,  who  had  offered  their  services  at  this 
crisis ; hut  their  number  never  exceeded  four  hundred,  and  they 
required  to  be  taught  the  Drst  elements  of  military  discipline.  All 
these  forces  were  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Archi- 
bald Stewart,  w ho  was  afterwards  subjected  to  a long  imprison- 
ment and  a harassing  trial,  for  alleged  breach  of  duly  at  this  period. 
It  is  probable  that  his  own  principles  were  not  free  from  a secret 
*•  Jacobite  bias;  but  nevertheless  it  was  proved  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  he  had  honestly 
acted  for  King  George,  and  had  failed  from  want  of  means,  or 
perhaps  of  capacity,  but  not  from  any  traitorous  design  (I). 

The  dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner  having  now  retired  before  the 
rebels  loCorstorphine,  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  and  resolving 
to  make  a stand,  sent  for  the  second  regiment  from  Leith;  and  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  also  be  supported  by  the  City  Guard, 
and  by  the  body  of  volunteers.  To  collect  the  latter,  the  fire-bell, 
an  ominous  signal,  began  to  toll  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  in  the  midst 
of  divine  service;  the  churches  were  emptied  in  an  instant,  and  the 
congregations  pouring  out  into  the  streets  beheld  the  volunteers 
arrive  under  arms,  and  Hamilton’s  regiment  ride  through  on  its 
way  to  Corstorphine.  As  the  dragoons  appeared  the  volunteers 
hailed  them  with  loud  huzzas,  in  token  of  their  own  alacrity,  which 
the  dragoons  returned  with  similar  shouts  and  with  the  clashing  of 
their  swords.  At  these  warlike  sights  and  sounds,  the  female 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  volunteers  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, and  clung  around  the  objects  of  their  tenderness  with  tears 
and  entreaties  to  consult  their  precious  safety.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
truly  observes,  that  there  is  nothing  of  w hich  men  in  general  are 
more  easily  persuaded  than  of  the  extreme  value  of  their  own  lives; 
and  a further  argument  was  supplied  by  a clergyman  present, 
who  declared  that  such  valiant  men  ought  not  to  sally  forth,  but 
reserve  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city  walls.  The  effect  of 
these  exhortations  was  soon  apparent.  When  the  regiment  of  vo- 
lunteers was  directed  to  move  on,  the  files  grew  thinner  and 
thinner;  man  after  man  dropped  off;  from  hundreds  they  dwindled 
to  tens,  from  tens  almost  to  units;  and  at  last,  when  their  com- 
mander, Mr.  Drummond,  had  passed  the  gales  and  looked  round, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  only  one  or  tw  o dozen  in  his  train.  One  of 
their  number,  afterwards,  in  very  sublime  and  suitable  language, 
compared  their  march  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  a noble  river  as 
it  rolls  its  waves  to  Holland,  but  which,  being  then  continually 
drawn  off  by  little  canals,  becomes  only  a small  rivulet,  and  is 
almost  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  ocean  {-2). 

(1)  Sec  the  proceeding*  of  this  trial.  which  betran  the  city.  Stewart  was  certainly  very  harshly  dealt 
March  ■*',  fV",  anti  nhlrh  afford*  mtirh  minute  with  by  the  Government 
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On  this  occasion,  however , the  prudence  of  the  soldier  citizens 
was  not  destined  to  be  shamed  by  any  superiority  in  the  regular 
troops.  The  command  of  the  latter  was  assumed  on  Sunday  night 
by  Brigadier  Fowkes,  who  had  been  despatched  from  London,  and 
had  just  landed  at  Leith.  By  this  newr  chief  (he  dragoons  and 
Town  Guard  were  draw  n up  at  the  Colt  Bridge,  a little  nearer  the 
city  than  Corstorphine.  There,  on  the  Monday  morning,  they 
were,  at  Prince  Charles’s  order,  reconnaitred  by  a parly  of  mounted 
gentlemen  from  the  Highland  army,  who,  as  they  rode  up,  dis- 
charged their  pistols  in  the  usual  manner  of  skirmishers.  Imme- 
diately, the  dragoon  piquets  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
panic : that  panic  was  communicated  to  the  main  body ; and  the 
ollicers,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  check,  were  compelled  to 
share  their  shameful  (light.  Within  half  an  hour  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  were  dismayed  or  rejoiced  according  as  their  prin- 
ciples inclined  them,  to  see  these  dragoons  galloping  along  in  Hie 
greatest  confusion  over  the  ground  w here  the  New  Town  at  present 
stands.  No  sense  of  honour,  no  respect  to  orders  could  arrest  them; 
they  scarcely  halted  till  they  came  to  Preston,  w here  they  quartered 
for  the  night  near  the  house  and  grounds  of  their  own  chief — the 
excellent  and  deeply  afflicted  Colonel  Gardiner.  But  after  dark 
one  of  the  men  going  in  quest  of  forage  happened  to  fall  into  a 
disused  coal-pit  full  of  water,  and  his  outcry  for  assistance  was 
mistaken  by  his  comrades  for  an  alarm  that  the  Highlanders  were 
coming  : upon  w hich  they  instantly  remounted  their  horses , and 
resumed  their  race  through  the  night,  never  stopping  till  they 
reached  the  shores  of  Dunbar. 

The  “Canter  of  Coltbrigg,  ” as  this  disgraceful  flight  has  been 
popularly  called , might  well  have  damped  much  stouter  hearts 
than  now  remained  for  the  defence  of  Edinburgh.  Even  previously, 
they  had  been  greatly  alarmed  at  a message  brought  them  by  one 
Mr.  Alves,  who  stated  that  having  approached  the  rebel  army  by 
accident,  he  had  there  seen  the  Duke  of  Perth,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known.  “ The  Duke,"  continued  Mr.  Alves,  “desired 
“ me  to  inform  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  if  they  opened  their 
“ gates  their  town  should  be  favourably  treated;  but  that  if  they 
“ attempted  resistance  they  must  expect  military  execution  ; and 
“ his  Grace  ended  by  addressing  a young  man  near  him  with 
“ the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  desiring  to  know  if  such  were 
“ not  his  pleasure,  to  which  the  other  assented.”  This  message 
being  publicly  delivered,  ( for  which  piece  of  imprudence,  or  of 
treachery,  Mr.  Alves  was  committed  to  prison,)  seemed  to  produce 
a general  feeling  of  aversion  to  any  further  measures  of  defence ; 
an  aversion  speedily  heightened  into  panic  terror  by  the  rout  of 

other  volunteer,  « writing  master,  assumed  for  but  still  for  fear  of  accident*,  wrote  tijton  them 
his  marrb  what  has  been  termed  ‘ a professional  as  follows  1 This  is  the  body  of  John  MacLuro  ; 
“ cuirass."  namely.  two  quire*  of  long  foolscap  pray  give  it  Christian  burial ! ’’ 
paper  whirh  lie  tied  round  tils  valiant  bosom  , 
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the  dragoons.  In  this  emergency  the  Provost  called  a meeting  of 
the  magistracy  that  same  afternoon,  and  sent  also  for  the  Crown 
officers  to  require  their  advice ; but  these , with  infinite  prudence, 
had  already  quitted  the  city. 

The  magistrates  having  met,  and  many  unauthorised  persons 
pressing  in  amidst  the  general  confusion,  the  question,  “Defend, 
“ or  not  defend  the  town?”  was  put,  and  but  very  few  voices  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  former.  lint  in  the  height  of  the  debate,  or 
rather  of  the  din,  a letter  addressed  to  the  Provost  and  Town 
Council  was  handed  in  at  the  door,  and,  being  opened,  appeared 
subscribed  “Charles  P.  IV.”  The  Provost  rose  and  protested 
against  reading  any  such  letter  : it  was  read  nevertheless,  and  was 
found  to  contain  a summons  to  surrender,  with  a promise  to  pre- 
serve all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  property  of 
every  individual.  “Put,  ” it  added  , “if  any  opposition  be  made 
“ to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  being  firmly  re- 
“ solved, 'at  any  rate,  to  enter  the  city ; and  if  any  of  the  inhabitants 
“ are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated 
“ as  prisoners  of  war  (1).”  This  letter,  though  it  increased  the 
cry  against  resistance  , did  not  lead  to  any  definite  Resolution; 
and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  as  a middle  course,  to  send  out  a de- 
putation to  the  Prince,  entreating  a suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
time  for  full  deliberation. 

Scarcely  had  the  deputation  set  forth  on  their  errand,  when  the 
citizens  were  once  again  inclined  towards  warlike  counsels,  by  the 
arrival  of  an  express,  with  news  that  Cope’s  transports  were  already 
in  sight  of  Dunbar,  and  that  the  General  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  land  his  men,  and  march  for  the  relief  of  the  city.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  a few  hours  of  delay  or  of  defence  might 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  capital  of  Scotland  ; and  various  measures 
for  that  object  were  submitted  to  General  Guest,  .and  to  the  ma- 
gistrates— all,  however,  on  examination  rejected  as  impracticable. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  deputation  returned  : they  had 
found  the  young  Chevalier  at  Gray’s  Mill,  within  two  miles  of  the 
city,  and  brought  back  another  letter  from  him,  appealing  to  his 
own  and  to  his  father’s  Declarations,  as  sufficient  security,  and 
demanding  a positive  reply  before  two  in  the  morning.  Thus 
pressed  for  time  the  bewildered  magistrates  could  think  of  no  better 
expedient  than  to  send  a second  deputation  to  Gray’s  Mill,  with 
renewed  entreaties  for  delay.  This  deputation,  however,  the 
Prince  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
return  without  any  answer. 

During  this  anxious  night  Charles  slept  only  two  hours,  without 
taking  off  his  clothes.  Fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  time  at  this 
crisis,  and  afraid  that  the  negotiation  would  lead  to  no  result,  be 


(I)  This  letter  *a>  produced  at  Profosi  Steward  f riel  fp.  113  ),  and  i»  printed  in  Home  a Hiatory.p.Pf. 
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resolved  to  storm  or  surprise  the  city  at  daybreak ; and  sent  for- 
ward Lochiel  and  Murray  of  Broughton  w ith  five  hundred  Came- 
rons, to  watch  any  favourable  opportunity.  They  carried  with 
them  a barrel  of  powder,  to  blowr  up  one  of  the  gates,  if  necessary. 
Arriving,  without  discovery,  close  to  the  Nethcrbow  Port,  they 
lay  in  ambush  near  it ; when,  as  it  happened,  about  live  in  the 
morning,  the  hackney  coach  which  had  conveyed  the  second  depu- 
tation to  Gray’s  Mill  drove  up  to  the  gate  from  within,  the 
coachman  having  completed  his  business,  and  wishing  to  return 
to  bis  stables  in  the  suburb  of  Canongale.  The  sentinels,  knowing 
that  the  man  had  been  that  night  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
magistrates,  readily  opened  the  gate  to  let  him  go  home.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  portals  disclosed,  than  the  loremost  Highlanders 
rushed  in,  overpowered  and  secured  the  watchmen,  and  seized  the 
guard -house.  Immediately  sending  parties  round  the  inner  circuit 
to  the  other  gates,  they  secured  these  also,  w ithout  bloodshed  or 
disturbance.  It  passed  as  quietly,  says  a person  present,  as  one 
guard  relieves  another;  and  when* the* inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
awoke  in  the  morning,  they  foumf  that  the  Highlanders  were 
masters  of  their  city  (1).  * 

At  the  first  break  of  dawn  the  Camerons  were  marched  up  to  the 
Cross,  w here  they  stood  (so  strictly  was  discipline  maintained ! ) 
from  six  o’clock  till  eleven,  in  perfect  order,  refusing  the  whiskey 
that  was  offered  them,  and  refraining  from  all  plunder,  though  in 
a city  taken,  as  it  Were,  by  storm,  and  surrounded  by  so  ftiany 
objects  of  temptation.  At  noon  the  old  Cross — already  so  renown- 
ed in  the  Scottish  annals  — became  the  scene  of  another  striking 
ceremony.  The  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  arrayed  in  their  antique 
and  glittering  dresses  of  ollice,  were  compelled  to  proclaim  King 
James  the  Eighth,  and  to  read  the  Royal  Declarations  and  Commis- 
sion of  Regency,  while  the  bagpipes  were  not  wanting  in  their 
music,  nor  the  populace  in  its  acclamations;  and  a thousand  fair 
hands,  from  the  neighbouring  windows  and  balconies,  waved  white 
handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the  day.  One  lady  of  distinguished 
beauty,  Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  sal  on  horseback,  beside  the 
Cross,  raising  a drawn  sword  iu  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  dis- 
tributing the  white  ribbons  that  denoted  attachment  to  the  House 
of  Stuart.  The  old  days  of  Scottish  chivalry  appeared  to  have 
returned. 

At  nearly  the  same  hour  of  the  same  memorable  1 7th  of  Septem- 
ber, Charles,  till  then  at  the  head  of  his  advancing  troops,  set 
forth  to  take  possession  of  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  To  avoid  the 
fire  of  the  Castle,  he  made  a considerable  circuit  to  the  south ; he 
entered  the  King’s  Park  by  a breach  which  had  been  made  in  the 
wall  (2),  and  approached  Ilolyrood  House  by  the  Duke’s  Walk,  so 

(I)  Home  s lllslorj,  p,  96.  (i)  Lockhart  Papers,  sol.  II  .p.  »w. 
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termed  because  it  had  been  the  favourite  resort  of  Ids  grandfather, 
as  Duke  of  York,  during  his  residence  in  Scotland.  Jlis  march  had 
begun  on  foot,  hut  the  enthusiastic  crowd  which  pressed  around 
him,  eager  to  kiss  his  hand,  or  even  to  touch  his  clothes,  nearly 
threw  him  down  : he  therefore  mounted  his  charger,  having  on  his 
right  the  Duke  of  Perth,  on  his  left  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  joined 
him  the  night  before.  His  noble  mien  and  his  graceful  horseman- 
ship could  not  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  indifTerent  spectators; 
and  they  were  scarcely  less  pleased  at  his  national  dress — a tartan 
coat,  a bluebonnet  with  a while  cockade,  and  the  star  of  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew.  With  fonder  partiality,  the  Jacobites  compared 
his  features  to  those  of  his  ancestor  Robert  Bruce,  or  sought  some 
otherresemblancein  that  picture-gallery  at  llolyrood,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  boast,  contains  so  many  undoubted  originals  of  Kings 
who  lived  so  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  painting.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  the  joy  of  the  Jacobites  knew  no  bound ; and 
their  feelings,  long  dissembled  or  pent  in,  from  compliance  with 
the  times,  now  burst  forth  exuberant  and  overflowing  trans- 
ports. The  air  resounded  w ith  their  rapturous  acclamations,  and 
as  Charles  rode  onwards,  his  bools  were  dimmed  with  their  kisses 
and  tears  (1). 

As  Charles  came  in  front  of  llolyrood  House,  the  garrison  of  the 
Castle,  informed  of  his  progress,  and  eager  if  possible  to  arrest  it, 
fired  a cannon  ball  w ith  such  direction  as  to  make  it  descend  upon 
the  palace.  It  did,  however,  but  little  injury,  striking  obliquely  a 
part  of  James  the  Fifth’s  Tow  er,  and  falling  into  the  court  yard, 
followed  by  a quantity  of  rubbish.  The  Prince,  undismayed  at 
this  accident,  was  about  to  enter  the  porch,  when  a gentleman 
stepped  from  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  it  aloft 
marshalled  the  way  up  stairs.  This  was  James  Hepburn  of  Keith, 
w ho  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715;  and  had 
ever  since  continued  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause.  His  main  motive 
w as  abhorrence  of  the  Act  of  Union ; while  even  his  political  ene- 
mies, admiring  him  as  “ a model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness, 
“ and  honour,  ” lamented  that  he  should  sacrifice  himself  to  a 
visionary  idea  of  Scottish  independence  (2). 

In  the  evening  the  long-deserted  chambers  of  the  palace  were 
enlivened  w ith  a splendid  ball,  and,  as  on  the  eve  of  another  great 
battle — “ bright  the  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave 
“ men,”  and  11  a thousand  hearts  beat  happily  (3).” — Charles 
showed  that  neither  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  march,  nor  the 
anxiety  of  the  coming  conflict,  could  impair  his  natural  vivacity 
and  powers  of  pleasing;  and  the  ladies  were  loud  in  his  praises, 
many  of  the  younger,  perhaps,  thinking  that  the  cause  of  so  hand  - 


(1)  t'.hnmber's  History , vol  i.  p.  136.  know  nnd  admire? — the  beautiful  stanzas  on  the 

(2;  Home’s  History,  p.  lot.  Due h ess  of  Richmond's  ball  at  Hrusacl*  in  1815. 

(3)  I need  scarcely  quote— for  * ho  docs  not  Cbildc  Harold,  canto  111. 
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some  a Prince  and  so  graceful  a dancer  could  not  possibly  be  wrong. 

Next  morning  was  devoted  to  more  serious  cares.  The  Stand- 
ard had  lately  been  joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  the 
Earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  Stuart  Threipland,  Sir  David 
Murray,  Lockhart  the  younger  of  Carnwath,  (his  grandfather, 
James’s  correspondent,  had  died  in  1732, ) and  several  other  Low- 
land gentlemen.  From  the  magazine  of  Edinburgh  Charles  ob- 
tained about  a thousand  muskets,  which  served  to  arm  many  of 
bis  Highlanders,  still  leaving  however  several  unprovided.  He 
also  laid  upon  the  city  a requisition  for  tents,  targets,  shoes  and 
canteens.  Few  of  the  burghers  showed  any  inclination  to  enlist 
in  his  service ; but  on  the  next  day  after  his  entry  Lord  Nairn, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  north  to  gather  reinforcements,  came  up 
with  live  hundred  men,  consisting  of  the  clan  Mac  Lauchlan, 
with  their  chief  and  other  Highlanders  from  Athol.  All  these 
forces— the  new  and  the  old — were  passed  in  review  at  the  camp 
before  the  Prince,  and  he  announced  his  resolution  to  lead  them 
forward  against  Sir  John  Cope,  and  give  him  battle — a courageous 
measure,  to  w hich  he  obtained  the  consent  of  all  the  officers. 

The  leisure  left  to  Charles  for  repose  or  preparation  at  Edin- 
burgh was  only  one  entire  day,  the  18th  : on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, the  19lh,  he  came  to  the  village  of  Duddingstone,  and  the 
troops  lay  upon  their  arms.  Calling  a council  of  war,  the  Prince 
proposed  to  march  next  morning,  and  meet  the  enemy  half-way  ; 
this  being  agreed  to,  he  next  asked  the  chiefs  how  they  thought 
their  men  would  behave.  The  chiefs  desired  Kcppoch  to  answer 
for  them,  since  he  had  served  in  the  French  army,  and  was  well 
acquainted  w ith  the  difference  between  Highlanders  and  regular 
troops.  Keppoch  said,  that  as  the  country  had  been  long  at  peace, 
few  or  none  of  the  private  men  had  ever  seen  a battle,  and  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  say  how  they  would  behave ; but  he  would  ven- 
ture to  assure  His  Royal  Highness  that  the  gentlemen  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  private  men,  as  they  loved 
the  cause  and  loved  their  chiefs,  would  certainly  follow  them. 
Charles  then  declared  that  he  would  lead  them  on  himself,  and 
charge  in  the  first  ranks.  But  here  a general  outcry  ensued  : the 
chiefs  exclaimed  that  they  were  ruined  and  undone,  for  if  any 
accident  befell  His  Royal  Highness,  a defeat  or  a victory  must 
be  the  same  to  them ; and  on  Charles’s  persisting  they  said  they 
would  then  return  home,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
for  themselves  The  Prince  was  therefore  compelled  to  yield,  de- 
claring, however,  that  at  least  he  w ould  lead  the  second  line. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20lh,  the  Highlanders  began  their 
march  in  a single  narrow  column,  and  with  joyous  anticipations 
of  victory.  As  Charles  put  himself  at  their  head,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  said  to  them,  “ Gentlemen,  I have  flung  away  the  scabbard,” 
which  was  answered  by  loud  cheers.  Their  cavalry  scarcely 
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amounted  to  fifty,  being  only  some  gentlemen  and  their  retainers 
on  horseback ; but  their  numbers  altogether  were  about  2500  (t). 
They  had  but  a single  piece  of  artillery,  an  iron  gun,  which  was 
fired  as  Hie  signal  of  march,  but  was  useless  for  any  other  military 
purpose.  Charles  had  expressed  a wish  to  leave  this  encumbrance 
behind  him ; but  to  his  surprise  the  Highland  chiefs  interposed, 
pleading  the  prejudices  of  their  followers  in  favour  of  the  “ Mus- 
ket's Mother,”  as  they  termed  any  cannon;  and  accordingly  it  fol- 
lowed the  march,  drawn  by  a long  string  of  Highland  ponies.  The 
udsnik  wassails,  and  the  best  men  in  each  clan,  were  excellently 
armed ; but  even  after  the  supply  from  Edinburgh,  several  of  the 
inferior  followers  could  only  boast  a single  weapon,  a sword,  a 
dirk,  a pistol,  or  even  a scythe-blade,  set  straight  upon  the  handle. 
Besides  the  Royal  Standard,  each  clan  displayed  its  banner  in- 
scribed with  its  gathering  words,  such  as  those  of  Clanranald,  dhan- 
dkojt  co  HF.RIGHA  (Gainsay  who  dares),  of  Mac  Gregor,  “E’en  do 
“ and  spare  not,”  or  of  Athol,  “ Forth  Fortune,  and  fill  the  Fet- 
“ lers.”  In  this  guise*  did  the  men  march  on,  interrupted  only  by 
some  straggling  shots  from  the  Castle,  and  soon  disappearing  beyond 
its  reach. 

1 must  now  advert  to  Sir  John  Cope’s  proceedings.  That  Gene- 
ral was  landing  his  army  at  Dunbar  the  same  day  that  his  enemy’s 
entered  Edinburgh  .-  his  disembarkation,  however,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  lfclh.  He  had  been  re  inforced  at  Inverness  by  200 
of  Lord  Loudon’s  men,  and  was  joined  at  Dunbar  by  the  runaway 
dragoons,  in  number  (>00,  so  that  his  whole  force  was  upwards  of 
2200  men.  A very  few  gentlemen  from  the  Lowlands  also  came 
to  him  as  volunteers,  but  brought  no  accession  of  force ; the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  the  Earl  of  Home,  being  attended  only  by  two  ser- 
vants. Even  so  late  as  1633,  the  Earl  of  Home  of  that  day  had 
come  to  greet  Charles  the  First  at  the  head  of  600  well-mounted 
men,  his  relations  and  retainers.  The  change  was,  no  doubt, 
mainly  owing  to  Ihc  decline  of  feudal  power;  but  it  also,  in  some 
degree,  denotes  the  stale  of  popular  feeling  in  Scotland,  and  the 
difference  between  raising  men  for  or  against  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  King’s  troops  at  Dunbar  became  likewise  the  refuge  of  the 
Judges  and  other  Crown  Officers  who  had  fled  from  Edinburgh  be- 
fore its  capture,  but  who  expected  to  be  soon  and  triumphantly 
restored.  One  of  the  volunteers — Mr.  Home,  afterwards  the  au- 
thor of  Douglas — bad  remained  a little  longer  in  the  capital  to  ob- 
serve the  force  and  appearance  of  the  rebel  army,  and  now  brought 
Cope  an  accurate  report  of  it.  Sir  John’s  own  forces,  besides  being 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  enemy’s,  were  well  equipped  and  in  high 
spirits,  the  infantry  seeming  eager  to  augment,  and  the  dragoons 

(I)  See  Uio  answers  of  Mr.  Paiullo.  Muster-  valuable  nolo  (by  Ihe  editor)  to  Johnstone’s  SIc- 
masler  General  tu  the  Hebei  Army,  ami  Mr.  Home's  uiotrs.  p.  *9.,  octavo  ed. 
note  in  his  Appendix  p.  S3I.  See  also  a long  ami 
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to  retrieve,  their  reputation.  He  had  six  pieces  of  artillery, — a 
most  effective  arm  against  Highlanders ; and  not  only  the  country 
people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  gaze  on  the  array,  but 
many  of  the  Royal  officers  were  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
battle,  but  only  a pursuit,  as  soon  as  their  strength  was  seen  and 
understood  by  their  opponents  (1). 

Beginning  his  march  on  the  19th,  Sir  John  Cope  encamped  that 
night  near  Haddington,  and  resumed  his  advance  next  morning. 

He  expected  that  the  Highlanders — if  indeed  they  awaited  his  ap- 
proach— would  be  met  along  the  common  highway  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  passing  the  bridge  of  Musselburgh,  they  had  turned 
inland  to  their  right,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  rising 
ground ; and  they  occupied  the  brow  of  Carberry  Hill,  the  spot 
marked  in  former  years  by  the  surrender  of  the  unhappy  Mary. 

The  English  General,  hoping  to  obtaiu  early  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  had  sent  forward  two  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers ; 
who  however  proved  as  incompetent  for  this  as  for  every  other  mi- 
litary duty  (2).  Cope  received  no  report;  and  thus,  on  the  20th, 
after  having  marched  about  eight  miles,  while  he  continued  to  look 
out  for  the  rebels  to  the  west,  he  suddenly  saw  them  appear  on  the 
ridge  to  the  southward.  Immediately  he  changed  his  front,  and 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  his  foot  in  the  centre,  with 
a regiment  of  dragoons  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  on  each  wing. 

His  right  was  covered  by  Colonel  Gardiner’s  park  wall  and  by  the 
village  of  Preston  ; at  some  distance  on  his  left  stood  Seton  House ; 
and  the  sea,  with  the  villages  of  Preston  Pans  and  Cockenzic,  lay 
upon  his  rear. 

When  the  Royal  troops  first  perceived  the  insurgents  they  set  up 
a loud  shout  of  defiance,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  the 
Highland  yell.  The  two  armies  were  less  than  a mile  apart ; the 
Prince’s  occupying  the  ridge  beyond  the  little  town  of  Tranent, 
with  a gentle  descent  and  a deep  morass  between  them  and  their 
enemy.  It  was  now  about  three  in  the  afternoon  (3),  and  Charles 
w as  desirous  to  indulge  the  impatience  of  his  troops  by  an  onset 
the  same  day.  First,  however,  to  reconnailre  the  ground,  he  sent  , 
forward  one  of  his  officers,  Ker  of  Gradon,  who,  mounted  upon  a 
little  white  pony,  rode  down  the  hill  in  front  of  the  enemy  with 
the  utmost  coolness.  Disregarding  several  shots  that  were  fired  at 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duly,,  he  examined  the  ground  with 
great  care  and  in  several  directions ; and  on  coming  to  one  or  two  . 
walls  of  dry  stone  that  intersected  it,  he  deliberately  alighted,  pulled 


(1)  Home's  History,  p.  107.  He  adds,  “It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  people  who  talked  In  this 
" manner  really  thought  so ; but  such  was  the 
“ tone  of  the  army,  and  whoever  did  not  hold 
“ the  Mrne  language  was  looked  upon  as  a luke- 
“ warm  friend.” 

(*)  See  a minute  account  of  tbelr  adventures, 
Uunrlerly  Review,  No.  lul.  p.  177.  It  seems  that 
II. 


these  two  doughty  warriors  conld  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  some  excellent  oysters  and  sherry 
at  a well-remembered  public  bouse,  and  were 
both  taken  prisoners  by  a young  lad,  an  attorney's 
clerk. 

(3)  Macdonald's  Journal  (Lockhart  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  489.).  Mr.  Chambers,  on  less  good  au- 
thority. say*  noon. 
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down  gaps  and  led  his  horse  over  them.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Prince  and  assured  him  that  the  morass  was  deep  and  difficult, 
and  could  not  be  passed  to  attack  the  English  in  front  without 
risking  the  loss  of  the  whole  army  (1) . Charles  accordingly  desisted 
from  his  purpose,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  common 
Highlanders,  who  supposed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  escape  from 
them  as  before  at  Corry  Arrack  ; nor  were  they  appeased  until 
Lord  Nairn  with  500  men  was  detached  to  the  westward,  so  as  to 
prevent  Sir  John  Cope  from  stealing  off  towards  Edinburgh,  had  he 
so  designed,  unperceived  and  unopposed. 

Meanwhile  the  English  General  being  satisfied  with  the  strength 
of  his  position,  damped  the  spirit  of  his  men  by  remaining  thus 
cautiously  on  the  defensive.  In  vain  did  Colonel  Gardiner  urge 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  bolder  measures ; the  only  aggression  of 
the  King’s  troops  that  afternoon  was  to  fire  a few  cannon  shots  and 
dislodge  a party  of  Highlanders  from  the  churchyard  at  Tranent. 
The  two  armies  lay  that  night  (it  proved  dark  and  cold)  upon  their 
ground ; Cope,  however,  retiring  to  more  comfortable  quarters  at 
Cockenzic,  but  Charles  sleeping  amidst  his  soldiers  in  a field  of 
pease  made  dp  into  ricks  (2). 

But  earlier  in  that  evening  the  young  Adventurer  and  his  prin- 
cipal followers  had  met  in  council,  and  agreed,  at  all  hazards,  to 
make  their  attack  next  morning  opposite  Tranent,  where  the  morass 
seemed  less  impervious ; and  for  many  hours  did  their  minds  con- 
tinue to  revolve  their  hazardous  determination.  Amongst  them 
was  Anderson  of  Whitburgh,  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbouring  country,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  a path  that  from  the  heights  where  they  lay 
wound  to  their  right  by  the  farm  of  Ringan  Head,  avoiding  in  a 
great  measure  the  morass,  and  leading  to  the  plain  below'.  This 
important  fact  he  imparted  first  to  Hepburn  of  Keith,  and  then  to 
Lord  George  Murray,  who  immediately  went  with  him  to  awaken 
Charles.  The  Prince  sat  up  on  his  bed  of  pease-straw,  and  heard 
with  joy  the  tidings  that  assured  him  of  speedy  battle,  more  espe- 
cially when  Anderson  undertook  to  act  as  his  guide.  He  sent  for 
Lochicl  and  some  other  chiefs ; and  finding  their  opinion  concur 
with  his  own,  he  prepared  at  once  (for  by  this  time  the  night  was 
well  nigh  spent)  to  execute  the  scheme.  An  aide-de-camp  having 
been  sent  to  recall  Lord  Nairn  and  his  detachment,  the  troops  got 
under  arms,  and  began  to  move  forward  with  equal  silence  and 
speed,  Anderson  leading  the  way.  The  path  was  found  lonely 

(I)  Compare  Home's  History,  p.  111.,  with  the  previously  concealed  her  little  service  of  pewter 
Lockhart  Papon,  vol.  11.  p.  448.  for  fear  of  the  Highlanders,  they  bad  only  two 

(I)  It  was  long  remembered  at  Tranent,  that  late  wooden  spoons  among  the  three,  and  one  but- 
that  afternoon  Prince  Charles,  attended  by  the  chcr's  knife  to  cut  the  meat,  ublch  they  then  ale 
Duke  of  Perth  and  another  ofllccr,  went  into  the  with  their  Angers.  (Chambers's  History,  vol.  I. 
little  inn  or  that  village  to  dine.  Thej  had  some  p.  163.)  A curious  picture  of  a Prince  on  the  e>e 
coarse  kail,  or  broth,  and  then  the  meat  from  Of  a victory. 

Which  It  had  been  made  ; but  at  the  landlady  had 
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and  unguarded,  and  themorass  was  passed  without  much  difficulty, 
though  even  in  this  selected  place  several  Highlanders  sunk  knee 
deep,  and  the  Prince  himself  stumbled  and  fell.  Soon,  however, 
they  reached  the  firm  ground,  concealed  from  the  enemy  first  by 
the  darkness,  and  when  day  began  to  break,  by  a frosty  mist.  On 
the  plain,  however,  the  dragoon  outposts  heard  the  sound  of  their 
march,  and  firing  their  pistols,  galloped  off  to  give  the  alarm ; but 
as  a surprise  had  formed  no  part  of  the  insurgents’  scheme,  they 
were  not  discomposed,  and  only  hastened  to  form  themselves  in 
line  of  battle.  There  had  been  some  yrarm  discussion  as  to  which 
clan  should  obtain  the  honours  of  the  right : it  was  claimed  by  the 
Macdonalds,  and  in  prudence,  but  reluctantly,  was  yielded  by  the 
Camerons  and  Stuarts.  Charles  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond line,  w hich  was  close  behind  the  first,  and  addressed  them  in 
these  words: — “Follow  me,  gentlemen,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
“ God,  I will  this  day  make  you  a free  and  happy  people ! ” 

On  the  other  part  Sir  John  Cope  lost  no  time  in  disposing  his 
troops,  his  order  of  battle  being  nearly  the  same  as  when  he  first 
saw  the  enemy  on  the  previous  day,  except  that  the  men’s  faces 
were  now  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  east 
instead  of  towards  the  w'est.  His  infantry  stood  in  the  centre, 
Hamilton’s  dragoons  on  his  left,  and  Gardiner’s,  with  the  artillery 
before  them,  on  his  right  next  the  morass.  The  mists  now  rolling 
away  before  the  rising  sun  revealed  to  each  army  the  position 
of  the  other.  Hut  the  Highlanders  did  not  long  stand  at  gaze. 
First,  with  uncovered  heads,  uttering  a short  prayer,  they  pulled 
their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  as  the  pipers  blew  the  signal, 
they  rushed  forward,  each  clan  a separate  mass,  and  raising  a 
war-cry  that  gradually  rose  into  a terrific  yell. 

The  first  reached  was  the  Royal  Artillery,  which  was  not 
served  by  regular  gunners,  but  by  some  seamen  whom  Cope  had 
hastily  collected  from  the  fleet.  The  Camerons  and  Stuarts, 
running  straight  on  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  took  them  by 
storm,  while  the  scared  artillerymen  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Gardiner  now  commanded  a charge  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  encouraging  both  by  voice  and  example  his  dragoons. 
But  these  receiving  a heavy  rolling  fire  from  the  Highlanders,  and 
seeing  them  come  on  with  their  broad  swords,  wavered — gave  way 
— and  struck  with  a panic,  galloped  off  in  all  directions.  On  the 
right,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  did 
the  Macdonalds  scatter  Hamilton’s  regiment  before  them.  The 
English  infantry  now  remained  uncovered  at  both  flanks,  but  yet 
undismayed,  and  poured  upon  the  Highland  centre  a steady  and 
well-directed  fire,  before  which  several  of  their  best  men  fell. 
Amongst  these  was  James  Mac  Gregor,  a son  of  the  well  known  Rob 
Roy ; who,  though  struck  by  five  wounds,  still  continued  from  the 
ground  to  call  out  and  animate  his  men.  But  on  coming  to  close 
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quarters,  Ihe  Highlanders  parried  with  their  targets  the  soldiers’ 
bayonets,  and  the  separate  masses  of  the  clans  broke  through  on 
several  points  the  extended  line  of  the  King’s  army ; by  which 
means  the  whole  of  the  latter  was  thrown  into  confusion,  while 
the  indosurcs  and  park  wall  of  Preston  impeded  their  retreat.  So 
rapid  was  this  Highland  onset,  that  in  five  or  six  minutes  the 
Whole  brunt  of  the  battle  was  over. 

Never  was  a victory  more  complete.  There  was  scarce  any 
cavalry,  indeed,  to  pursue  the  dragoons ; but  not  above  170  men 
of  the  infantry  escaped ; all  the  rest  being  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  whole  number  of  slain  in  the  Royal  army  was 
nearly  four  hundred ; and  of  these  none  was  more  lamented  than 
Colonel  Gardiner.  When  forsaken  by  his  horsemen  in  battle  and 
left  almost  alone,  he  saw  a party  of  the  foot  who  were  then  fighting 
bravely  close  by,  but  who  had  no  officer  to  head  them ; “ These 
“ brave  fellows,”  said  he,  “ will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
“ commander,”  and  riding  up,  he  cheered  them  on  to  the  charge  ; 
but,  in  a few  moments,  he  was  cut  down  by  a Highlander  with  a 
scythe,  and  dispatched  with  several  w ounds,  close  to  his  own  park 
wa)l(l).  Thus  died  a gallant  soldier  and  a worthy  man.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  drawn  to  ardent  devotion,  by  a miracle  as  he 
believed  it ; — while  awaiting  an  assignation  with  a married  woman, 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  Saviour  on  (he  Cross,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a glory,  and  calling,  him  to  repentance — a call 
which  he  obeyed  ever  afterwards  by  a most  exemplary  life  (2). 

The  insurgents'  loss  in  this  conflict  was  only  thirty  killed  and 
seventy  wounded.  The  Highlanders  wreaked  their  whole  fury 
on  such  dragoon  horses  as  they  could  reach,  believing,  in  their 
ignorance  of  cavalry,  tliat  these  animals  were  trained  to  bite  and 
tear  in  battle.  But  as  to  their  vanquished  enemies,  Charles,  w ho 
had  been  scarcely  fifty  paces  behind  the  yanguard,  immediately 
exerted  himself,  and,  in  a little  while  with  success,  to  command 
and  enforce  mercy.  In  fact,  his  moderation  in  his  victory, 
whether  proceeding  from  temper  or  from  policy,  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  (3).  He  remained  on  the  field  till  midday, 
giving  orders  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  friend  or  foe.  It  is  recorded,  also,  that  one 
of  his  officers  coming  up  to  congratulate  him,  and  saying,  ‘‘Sir, 
“there  arc  your  enemies  at  your  feet;”  the  Prince,  far  from 
exulting,  expressed  only  his  compassion  for  what  he  termed  his 
father's  deluded  subjects (4). 

No  sooner  was  the  victory  decided,  than  most  of  the  victors  dis- 


(l)  Dr.  Doddridge  * Remarkable  Passage*  In  the 
Ufc  or  Colonel  Gardiner,  p.  187.  Gardiner  was 
carried  senseless  to  the  man*c  of  Tranent,  where 
In*  eipircd  n few  hours  afterward*,  and  was 
buried  close  to  ills  children  in  bis  own,  the  Til- 
lage, church. 


(l)  Ibid.  See  a note  to  Wavertey,  revised  ed. 

TOl.  I.  p.  7 i. 

(5)  Home  s History,  p im. 

(k)  MS.  Memoirs  of  James  Maxwell  of  Kirk- 
connell.  see  a nolo  to  WAverley,  reused  ed. 
tol.  U.  p.  *73. 
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banded  for  plunder.  The  standards  and  other  trophies,  and  the 
mililary  chest,  containing  about  2,500/.,  were  brought  to  the 
Prince,  but  all  other  spoils  were  reserved  by  the  captors  for  them- 
selves. Unaccustomed  to  luxuries,  the  rude  mountaineers  looked 
half  in  scorn  and  half  in  wonder  on  the  refinements  of  civilized  life. 
A quantity  of  chocolate  taken  was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets 
of  Perth  under  the  name  of  “ Johnnie  Cope’s  salve ! ” One  man, 
who  had  got  a watch,  very  soon  sold  it  for  a trifle,  observing,  with 
great  glee,  that  “ he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  creature,  for  she 
“ lived  no  time  after  he  caught  her” — the  machinery  having  in 
fact  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up  ! Another  man  exchanged  a 
horse  for  a horse-pistol ! Uncouth  old  Highlanders  were  seen 
strutting  about  in  the  officers’  fine  clothes;  others  appeared  hurry- 
ing away  with  a large  military  saddle  upon  their  backs ; and  a great 
number  immediately  set  off  without  leave  or  notice  to  their  moun- 
tains on  purpose  to  secure  their  spoil  (1). 

Of  the  dragoons  who  had  lied  from  the  Geld  of  battle  a small 
party  made  their  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  rode  up  the  High 
Street  at  full  gallop,  and  with  prodigious  confusion  and  uproar. 
They  continued  their  race  up  the  hill  to  the  Castle  as  their  surest 
place  of  refuge;  but  the  Governor,  so  far  from  admitting  them, 
sent  them  word  to  begone,  or  he  would  open  his  guns' upon  them 
as  cowards  who  had  deserted  their  colours.  Scared  at  this  new 
peril,  they  turned  their  horses,  and  pursued  their  (light  towards  the 
west.  But  the  greater  number  having  been  collected,  though  not 
rallied,  by  Sir  John  Cope  and  the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Home,  w ere 
seized  with  a fresh  panic  the  same  morning,  and  in  spile  of  every 
exertion  of  their  chiefs,  w ent  off  again  at  full  speed  lowardsColds- 
Ircam.  Even  at  Coldstream  they  did  not  feel  secure,  but  after  a 
night’s  rest  sought  shelter  behind  the  ramparts  of  Berwick.  There 
they  arrived  in  the  most  disgraceful  disorder ; and  Sir  John  was  re- 
ceived by  his  brother  oilicer  Lord  Mark  Kerr  with  the  sarcastic 
compliment,  that  he  believed  he  was  the  first  general  on  record 
who  had  carried  the  tidings  of  his  own  defeat ! 

This  battle,  called  of  Preston,  or  sometimes  of  Preston  Pans,  by 
the  well-affected  party,  received  the  name  of  Gladsmuir  from  the 
insurgents,  out  ofrespect,  as  it  would  seem,  to  certain  ancient  pre- 
dictions. “ On  Gladsmuir  shall  the  battle  be,  ” — says  a Book  of 
Prophecies  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1615 ; but  Gladsmuir — a large 
open  heath — lies  a full  mile  to  the  east  of  the  actual  scene  of 
conflict. 

(1)  Chambers’!  Hist.  rol.  1.  p.  196. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


At  the  news  of  the  growing  insurrection,  King  George  had  set 
out  from  Hanover,  and  on  the  31sl  of  August  arrived  in  Londou. 
He  found  that  the  Regency  in  his  absence  had  not  neglected  any 
measure  of  precaution ; even  on  the  mere  apprehension  of  the 
troubles  a warrant  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  vain)  was  issued 
against  the  Duke  of  Perth;  and  with  better  success  were  Sir  Hec- 
tor Maclean  and  two  or  three  others  brought  prisoners  to  Eng- 
land (1).  A requisition  had  been  sent  to  the  Dutch  for  the  6000 
auxiliaries  they  were  bound  to  furnish ; a resolution  taken  to  recall 
some  of  the  English  regiments  from  Flanders.  Marshal  Wade  had 
likewise  been  directed  to  collect  as  many  troops  as  he  could  at 
Newcastle,  and  the  militia  of  several  counties  was  called  out.  Rut 
the  spirit  of  the  people  in  no  degree  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the 
government;  they  remained  cold  lookers  on,  not  indeed  apparently 
favouring  the  rebellion,  but  as  little  disposed  to  strive  against  it. 
A member  ofthe  administration,  and  a man  of  no  desponding  temper, 
Henry  Fbx,  in  his  confidential  letters  at  lliis  period,  admits  and 
deplores  the  passive  state  of  public  feeling  : “ England,  AVade  says, 
“ and  I believe,  is  for  the  first  comer;  and  if  you  can  tell  whether 
“ the  6000  Dutch,  and  the  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  5000  French 

“ or  Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate  (2) 

“ The  French  are  not  come,  God  be  thanked ! But  had  5000 
“ landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a week  ago,  I verily  believe  the 
‘‘  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them  a battle  (3).” 

On  the  King’s  return  moreover  the  factions  of  the  Court  aggra- 
vated the  difficulties  of  thecountry.  His  Majesty's  whole  confidence 
was  centered  on  the  fallen  minister  Granville,  who  awaited  only 
some  favourable  opening  to  drive  the  Pelhams  from  power,  and 
who,  from  rivalry  to  them,  continued  till  the  battle  of  Preston  to 
make  light  of  the  rebellion.  According  to  Horace  Walpole,  “Lord 
“ Granville  and  his  faction  persist  in  persuading  the  King,  that  it 
“ is  an  affair  of  no  consequence — and  for  the  Duke  of  ..Newcastle, 
“ he  is  glad  wjien  the  rebels  make  any  progress,  in  order  to  confute 
“ Lord  Granville’s  assertions  (4).” — It  was  amidst  such  feuds  and 
jealousies  that  the  ministry  had  to  make  their  preparations  for  re- 


(1)  Tlndal'*  Hint.  rol.  ix.  p.  171.  add*  wren  day*  later,  after  the  battle,  " Lord 

(*}  To  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  Sept.  5.  1745.  “Granville  still  buoys  up  the  Kings  spirit* 

(S)  To  the  tame,  Sept.  1®.  1741.  Cose'*  Lord  “ Hi*  Maje*ty  use*  his  minister*,**  111  a.-  possible. 
Walpole  of  Wolterlon.  •and  discourage*  eiery  body  Hut  uould  risk 

(4)  To  Sir  H Mann  September  so.  174*.  He  *•  thetr  life*  and  fortune*  with  him.  * 
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trieving  the  lost  battle,  and  for  meeting  the  Parliament  which  was 
summoned  for  the  17th  of  October. 

On  departing  from  France  without  permission  from  its  Govern- 
ment, Charles  had  left  a letter  of  apology  and  solicitation  for  the 
King,  which  was  delivered  after  he  had  sailed,  and  was  seconded 
by  the  warm  entreaties  of  his  friend  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  (1 ).  Slill 
more  effectual  were  the  tidings  of  his  first  success.  Louis  became 
well  disposed,  both  in  self-interest  and  generosity,  to  aid  him,  and 
continued  to  despatch  several  small  supplies  of  arms  and  money, 
some  of  which  were  intercepted  by  the  English  cruizers,  while 
others  safely  reached  their  destination.  But  another  far  more 
important  diversion  in  his  favour  was  meditated  by  the  Court  of 
France.  His  young  brother,  Henry  of  York,  having  arrived  from 
Borne,  it  was  designed  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  regiments 
in  the  French  service,  and  of  several  others,  and  enable  him  to 
effect  a landing  in  England ; and  already  were  preparations  for  that 
object  in  active  progress  in  Dunkirk. 

Charles,  conscious  how  much  his  final  success  would  depend 
upon  French  succour,  had  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
pressing  ij.  On  his  victory  at  Preston  he  sent  over  Mr.  Kelly  w ith 
letters  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  and  to  his  father  (St);  three  weeks 
later  Sir  James  Stewart  was  despatched.  Both  these  emissaries 
succeeded  in  safely  arriving  at  Paris ; Kelly,  however,  narrowly 
escaping  arrest  from  the  British  consul  at  Camp  Wecr  in  Zealand. 
But  neither  of  them  throve  in  his  negotiations.  Cabals  were  already 
at  work  against  the  intended  expedition ; some  pretext  of  delay  w as 
always  invented,  some  obstacle  always  interposed.  Even  the 
warmest  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  Cardinal  Tencin,  complained  to 
Kelly  of  the  backwardness  of  the  English  Jacobites,  and  insisted, 
as  a pledge  of  their  sincerity,  that  before  the  armament  sailed,  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton  should  resign  his  office  at  Court.  In  vain  did 
Kelly  reply  that  Cotton  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  incur 
that  useless  risk,  since  his  resignation  , at  such  a crisis,  would  at 
once  be  followed  by  his  arrest  and  committal  to  IheTow  er(3). — Thus 
did  the  French  Government  long  defer,  and  finally  lose  Ihe  fain  st 
opportunity  it  had  ever  seen  since  the  Revolution  of  establishing 
its  influence  and  principles  in  Britain. 

Prince  Charles’s  first  wish  and  design  upon  his  victory  was  to 
march  immediately  towards  London,  at  the  head  of  his  lililc  array. 
On  the  very  next  morning  he  despatched  an  agent  into  Northumber- 
land, with  instructions  to  stir  up  the  country  and  prepare  the  way 
for  his  coming  (4).  Had  Charles  really  been  able  to  push  onwards 


(!)  Cnlloden  Papers,  p.  *06. 

(i)  Sec  these  letters  In  the  Appendix.  I am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Chambers  should  hare  been  Im- 
posed upon  by  a clumsy  forgery,  which  ho  Inserts 
in  bis  History,  sol.  i.  p.  198. 

(3)  Secret  examination  of  Murray  of  Broughton 


August  IS.  17W,  Appendix.  These  and  many  other 
curious  particulars  were  suppressed  iu  his  public 
evidence. 

(t)  This  agent'-*  name  was  Hickson  ; he  was  dis- 
covered and  arrested  at  Newcastle.  See  his  in- 
struction* in  the  Appendix,  dated  Sept.  £t.  I"W>. 
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with  a body  of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe , from  the  state  of  things  I have  described  in  England  — 
the  previous  apathy— and  the  recent  terror — the  want  of  troops 
— and  the  distraction  of  councils — that  he  might  have  reached  the 
capital  with  bat  little  opposition,  and  succeeded  in  at  least  a tem- 
porary restoration.  There  was  no  fortified  place  upon  his  way 
beyond  the  Tweed,  except  New  castle,  and  even  at  Newcastle  his 
arms  had  struck  the  deepest  dismay.  Wc  learn  from  Wesley,  w ho 
was  there  at  thcjtime,  “ The  walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
‘‘  all  things  prepared  for  sustaining  an  assault,  but  our  poor  neigh- 
“ hours  on  either  hand  are  busy  in  removing  their  goods;  and 
“ most  of  the  best  houses  in  our  street  are  left  without  either  fur-: 
“ niturcor  inhabitants^).”  If  such  was  the  feeling  behind  ramparts, 
what  must  it  have  been  in  open  and  defenceless  towns? 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  Prince’s  Scottish  advisers  were  nearly 
unanimous  against  an  expedition  into  England.  It  was  urged,  as 
a reason  for  at  least  delaying  it,  that  he  might  triple  or  quadruple 
his  army  by  reinforcements  from  the  Highlands,  and  obtain  live 
advantage  of  the  French  supplies  that  were  beginning  to  arrive  at 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other  points  of  the  eastern  coast.  41ut  the 
motive,  which  more  than  any  other  weighed  with  Charles  to  forego 
his  resolution,  was  the  number  of  Highlanders  who  were  already 
hastening  towards  their  mountains  in  order  to  secure  their  plun- 
der; so  that,  had  he  marched  on  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  could 
scarcely  perhaps  have  mustered  1500  men  beneath  his  standard. 

Accordingly  the  young  Adventurer,  having!  passed  the  night  of 
his  victory  at  Pinkie  House,  returned  next  evening  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence for  some  time  at  Holyrood.  On  the  same  day  his  army 
marched  back  into  Edinburgh  with  every  token  of  triumph, 
displaying  the  prisoners,  the  spoils,  and  the  standards  they  had 
taken,  while  the  multitude  greeted  them  with  repeated  acclama- 
tions, and  the  pibrochs  struck  up  the  old  Cavalier  tune,  “ The 
“ King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.”  Amidst  the  exulting  licence 
of  this  tumultuous  entry,  many  of  the  Highlanders  fired  their 
pieces  into  the  air ; but  one  of  them  having  been  accidentally 
loaded  with  ball,  it  grazed  the  forehead  of  Miss  Nairn,  an 
enthusiastic  Jacobite,  who  was  waving  iier  handkerchief  from 
a neighbouring  balcony.  She  was  stunned  for  some  moments, 
but  on  coming  to  herself,  her  first  words  were  not  of  concern  at  the 
pain,  or  of  resentment  at  the  carelessness  Thank  God,”  she 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  “ that  the  accident  has  hap- 
" pened  to  me,  whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  befallen  a 
“ Whig,  they  would  have  said  it  was  done  on  purpose  (2) ! ” 

The  battle  of  Preston  made  the  Prince  master  of  all  Scotland, 
except  some  districts  beyond  Inverness,  the  Highland  forts,  and 


(I)  We»h*5'»  Journal  September  23.  1713.  Mias  Nairn  tnrflved  long  a*  to  be  «n  acquaint- 

(l)  to  Waierley.  rcyi*ed  ed  % c*l.  II.  p.  202.  ancc  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  tm  younger  day*. 
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the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  In  almost  every  town  was 
the  Pretender  proclaimed  as  “ King  James  the  Eighth,”  while  the 
public  money  was  levied  for  his  service.  On  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
at  once  the  richest  and  the  least  friendly  to  his  cause,  an  extraor- 
dinary payment  of  5000/.  was  imposed.  The  late  public  autho- 
rities cither  fled  to  England  or  skulked  in  privacy,  while  the 
Jacobites,  throwing  off  the  mask,  took  no  pains  to  dissemble  their 
rapturous  joy,  and  loudly  vaunted  of  their  young  Prince,  who, 
according  to  their  own  phrase  at  the  time,  “ could  eat  a dry  crust, 
“ and  sleep  on  pease-straw,  take  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and 
“ win  a battle  in  five  (1)!  ” 

Meanwhile  this  idol  of  their  affections  was  exercising  at  Holy- 
rood  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignly,  and  making  every  exertion 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favour.  He 
forbade  all  public  rejoicings  for  his  victory,  stating  as  his  reason 
the  loss  which  his  father’s  misguided  subjects  had  sustained.  The 
Banking  Companies  having  retired  into  the  Castle,  to  the  great  public 
inconvenience,  he  invited  them  to  return  by  a proclamation ; assu- 
ring them  of  full  protection,  but  none  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
clergy  of  Edinburgh  were  in  like  manner  exhorted  in  another 
proclamation  to  resume  their  religious  duties ; with  a timidity, 
however,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  censured  by  their  own 
party,  they  persisted  in  absenting  themselves.  One  only,  MacYicar 
by  name,  the  minister  of  the  West  Church,  appeared  as  usual  in 
his  pulpit,  and  even  continued  to  pray  for  King  George.  Charles 
was  urged  to  punish  this  boldness,  but  wisely  refused  to  disturb  him ; 
and  Mr.  MacYicar,  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  the  toleration,  added 
to  his  prayer  on  the  next  occasion,  “ As  for  the  young  man  that 
“ is  come  among  us  to  seek  an  earthly  Crown,  we  beseech  thee  in 
“ mercy  take  him  to  thyself,  and  give  him  a Crown  of  glory ! ” 

Forbearance  in  such  a case  was  easy,  but  in  that  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  it  involved  a heavy  sacrifice.  . Having  drawn  a close  blockade 
around  the  fortress,  and  being  informed  that  the  garrison  had  only 
a six  weeks’  stock  of  provisions,  Charles  might  reasonably  hope 
that  this  important  strong  hold  must  ere  long  fall  into  his  hands. 
General  Guest,  however,  wrote  as  Governor  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  that  unless  the  communication  were  re-opened  he 
would  fire  upon  the  city  and  lay  it  in  ashes.  The  affrighted  tow  ns- 
men  obtained  a day’s  respite  in  order  to  lay  the  letter  before  Charles 
at  Holyrood.  The  Prince’s  answer  was  likewise  given  in  w riting ; 
he  declared  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  barbarity  of  an  officer  who 
could  threaten  ruin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  for  not  doing 
what  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do ; that,  if  even  compassion 
should  make  him  raise  the  blockade  of  the  Castle,  the  Governor 
might  next  with  equal  reason  require  him  to  leave  the  city  with 
his  troops,  and  resign  all  the  advantages  of  victory ; and  that,  if 

(I)  Caledonian  Mercury,  ap.  Chamber*'*  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  *H. 
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any  wanton  mischief  were  attempted,  he  would  make  full  reprisal 
upon  the  estates  of  the  officers  in  the  Castle,  “ and  even  upon  all 
“ who  are  known  to  be  open  abettors  of  the  German  Govern- 
“ ment  (1).”  This  answer  being  transmitted  by  the  citizens,  they 
obtained  from  the  General  a suspension  of  his  threatened  can- 
nonade until  the  return  of  an  express,  which  was  sent  to  London 
for  orders.  Meanwhile  the  Governor  expected  that  nothing 
should  be  attempted  against  his  garrison.  But  this  condition  not 
being  clearly  understood  by  the  common  Highlanders,  they,  a few 
days  afterwards,  Grcd  at  some  people  whom  they  saw  carrying 
provisions  up  the  hill.  Upon  this  General  Guest  opened  his  own 
fire ; the  streets  were  swept  with  cartridge  shot,  and  several  of 
the  inhabitants  as  well  as  Highlanders  were  killed.  A new  and 
most  earnest  appeal  was  now  made  to  Charles’s  mercy,  and  he 
either  found  it  necessary,  or  felt  it  desirable  to  yield  in  his  second 
answer.  “ As  we  have  threatened  we  might  justly  proceed 
“ to  use  the  powers  which  God  has  put  in  our  hands  to  chastise 
“ those  who  are  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of  this  capital,  by  re- 
“ prisals  upon  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  those  who  arc  against 
“ us ; but  we  think  it  no  way  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  a Prince 
“ to  suspend  punishment,  or  alter  a resolution,  when  thereby  the 
“ lives  of  innocent  men  can  be  saved.  In  consequence  of  this  sen- 
“ liment  the  blockade  of  the  Castle  is  hereby  taken  off  (2).” 
From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  supplies  were  freely  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  fortress,  its  cannonade  ceased,  but  all  hopes  of  its 
reduction  disappeared. 

In  another  transaction  of  this  time,  however,  the  Prince’s  ge- 
nerosity excited  no  small  discontent  among  his  followers.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  send  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Preston  to  London, 
in  order  to  demand  of  that  Court  a cartel  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners taken,  or  to  be  taken,  in  the  war,  and  to  declare  that  if  this 
were  refused,  and  if  the  Prince’s  friends,  falling  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  were  put  to  death  as  rebels,  the  Prince  would  be  compelled 
to  treat  his  captives  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  evident  that  a 
cartel  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  Charles’s  cause,  as  his 
well-wishers  would  be  far  more  ready  to  declare  for  him  if  they 
bad  only  to  fear  the  chances  of  war  in  the  field ; and  it  was  argued 
that  a few  severe  examples  would  induce  the  English  officers  to 
remonstrate,  and  the  English  Government  to  comply  : but  to  this 
scheme,  however  plausible,  and  however  warmly  urged,  Charles 
stubbornly  refused  his  assent.  “ It  is  below  me,”  he  said,  “ to  make 
“ empty  threats,  and  I will  never  put  such  as  these  iato  execution; 
“ I cannot  in  cold  blood  take  away  lives  which  I have  saved  in  the 
“ heat  of  action  (3).” 


(l)  Charles's  answer  30.  17k*)  is  printed  in  {*)  MS  Memoirs  of  Maimrtl  of  Kirkcono«H 
llif  Collection  of  hi*  State  Papers.  p.  *9  from  a copy  in  pn»>«!i»iou  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt. 

(?)  CharltVft  ProclanntioD  Oct  5.  I7U 
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According  to  Charles’s  orders  great  clemency  was  shown  to  the 
prisoners  of  Preston.  Within  a few  days  the  ollicers  were  liberated 
on  parole,  and  permitted  to  live  at  large  in  the  town,  and  scarcely 
more  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the  common  men.  But  one  of- 
ficer breaking  his  parole  and  escaping  into  the  Castle,  both  ollicers 
and  privates  were  sent  into  temporary  custody  at,  or  near,  Perth, 
where,  however,  it  was  found  both  difficult  and  expensive  to 
confine  them.  Some  few  were  persuaded  to  enlist  in  the  Prince’s 
army,  and  the  greater  number  were  released  on  taking  an  oath  not 
to  serve  against  the  House  of  Stuart  for  one  twelvemonth ; an  en- 
gagement which  is  alleged,  though  not  perhaps  on  adequate  au- 
thority, to  have  been  broken  by  many. 

The  first  thought  of  Charles  had  been  to  summon  a Scottish  Par- 
liament at  Edinburgh,  but  the  practical  difficulties  of  that  scheme 
were  so  great  that  he  relinquished  it.  He  published  a proclama- 
tion, however,  on  the  9th  of  October,  denouncing  “ the  pretended 
“ Parliament  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,”  summoned  at  Westmins- 
ter for  the  17lh,  warning  the  English  not  to  attend,  and  declaring 
it  high  treason  for  the  Scotch.  Another  longer  and  more  import- 
ant proclamation,  issued  by  Charles  on  the  10th,  was  designed  as 
a pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  and  an  incentive  to  popular  sup- 
port. He  had  observed  that  the  measure  most  obnoxious  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  was  the  Act  of  Union ; it  was  still  clamoured 
against  as  a fatal  blow  to  the  national  independence ; and  no  saying 
was  more  common  among  the  Jacobites,  than  that  they  were  bound 
to  restore,  not  merely  the  King,  but  the  kingdom,  of  Scotland  (1). 
In  his  proclamation,  therefore,  Charles  takes  care  to  announce  that 
his  father  would  never  ratify  this  “ pretended  Union ; ” but,  ‘‘with 
“ respect  to  every  law  or  act  of  Parliament  since  the  Revolution, 
“ so  far  as  in  a free  and  legal  Parliament  they  shall  be  approved, 
“ he  will  confirm  them.”  He  also  touches  upon  the  delicate  sub- 
jects of  the  public  funds  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  repels  the. 
various  imputations  that  had  been  urged  against  his  cause.  “ We 
“ must  further  declare  the  senliments  of  our  Royal  Father  with 
“ regard  to  the  national  debt.  That  it  has  been  contracted  under 
“ an  unlawful  government  nobody  can  disown,  no  more  than  that 
“ it  is  now  a most  heavy  load  upon  the  uation ; yet  in  regard  that 
“ it  is  for  the  greatest  part  due  to  those  very  subjects  whom  he 
“ promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and  defeud,  he  is  resolved  to  take 

“ the  advice  of  his  Parliament  concerning  it Our  present 

“ attempt  is  not  undertaken  to  impose  upon  any  a religion  which 
“ they  dislike,  but  to  secure  them  all  the  enjoyment  of  those  which 
“ are  respectively  at  present  established  among  them,  either  in 

“ England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland And  this  security  for  your 

“ religion,  properties,  and  laws,  we  ratify  and  confirm  in  our  own 


(I)  S*e  for  example  the  Lockhart  I'aprrv  tol.  li.  p.  3ot. 
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**  name  before  Almighty  God,  upon  the  faith  of  a Christian  and 
“ the  honour  of  a Prince. 

“ Let  me  now  expostulate  this  weighty  matter  with  you,  my 

“ father’s  subjects Do  not  the  pulpits  and  congregations  of 

“ the  clergy,  as  well  as  your  weekly  papers,  ring  with  the  dread- 
“ ful  threats  of  Popery,  Slavery,  Tyranny,  and  Arbitrary  Power, 
“ which  arc  now  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  you  by  the  formidable 
“ powers  of  France  and  Spain?  Is  not  my  Royal  father  repre- 
“ sented  as  a bloodthirsty  tyrant,  breathing  out  nothing  but  dcs- 
“ truction  to  all  those  who  w ill  not  immediately  embrace  an  odious 
“ religion?  Or  have  I myself  been  belter  used?  But  listen  only 
“ to  the  naked  truth. — I with  my  own  money  hired  a vessel,  ill- 
provided  with  money,  arms,  or  friends;  I arrived  in  Scotland 
“attended  by  seven  persons;  I publish  the  King  my  father’s  de- 
“ claration,  and  proclaim  his  title  with  pardon  in  one  hand,  in  the 
“ other  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  to 
“ grant  whatever  a free  Parliament  shall  propose  for  the  bap- 
“ piness  of  the  people.  I have,  I confess,  the  greatest  reason  to 
“ adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  in  so  remarkable  a 
“ manner  protected  me  and  my  small  army  through  the  many 
“ dangers  to  which  we  were  at  first  exposed,  and  w ho  has  led  me 
“ in  the  way  to  victory,  and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancient  kingdom, 

“ amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  King  tny  father’s  subjects 

“ As  to  the  outcries  formerly  raised  against  the  Royal  Family, 
“ whatever  miscarriages  might  have  given  occasion  for  them  have 
“ been  more  than  atoned  for  since,  and  the  nation  has  now  an  op- 
“ portunity  of  being  secured  against  the  like  for  the  future.  That 
“ our  family  has  suffered  exile  during  these  fifty-seven  years  every 
“ body  knows.  Has  the  nation  during  that  period  of  time  been  the 
“ more  happy  and  flourishing  for  it?  Have  you  found  reason  to 
“ love  and  cherish  your  governors  as  the  fathers  of  the  people  of 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  Has  a family,  upon  whom  a faction 
“ unlawfully  bestowed  the  diadem  of  a rightful  Prince,  retained  a 
“ sense  of  so  great  a trust  and  favour?  Have  you  found  more  hu- 
“ manity  and  condescension  in  those  who  were  not  born  to  a 
“ Crown,  than  in  my  Royal  forefathers?  Have  they,  or  do  they, 
“ consider  only  the  interest  of  these  nations?  Have  you  reaped 
“ any  other  benefit  from  them  than  an  immense  load  of  debts?  If 
“ I am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has  their  government 
“ been  so  often  railed  at,  in  all  your  public  assemblies?  Why  has 
“ the  nation  been  so  long  crying  out  for  redress? 

“ The  fears  of  the  nation  from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain 
“ appear  still  more  vain  and  groundless.  My  expedition  was  un- 
“ dertaken  unsupported  by  either.  But  indeed  when  I see  a 
“ foreign  force  brought  by  my  enemies  against  me,  and  when  I 
“ hear  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  Elector  of 
“ Hanover’s  allies  being  called  over  to  protect  his  government 
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“ against  the  King’s  subjects,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  King 
“ my  father  to  accept  also  of  assistance?  Who  has  the  better 
“ chance  to  be  independent  of  foreign  powers— he  who  with 
“ the  aid  of  his  own  subjects  can  wrest  the  government  out  of  the 
“ hands  of  an  intruder,  or  he  who  cannot,  without  assistance 
“ from  abroad,  support  his  government,  though  established  by 
“ all  the  civil  power,  and  secured  by  a strong  military  force, 
“ against  the  undisciplined  part  of  those  he  has  ruled  over  for 
“ so  many  years?  Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  try  the  experiment : 
“ let  him  send  off  bis  foreign  hirelings,  and  put  all  upon  the 
“ issue  of  a battle,  and  I will  trust  only  to  the  King  my  father's 

subjects  (1) ! ” 

This  spirited  proclamation  was  not,  we  may  presume,  without 
effect  in  drawing  more  recruits  to  Charles’s  standard— the  great 
object  to  which  all  his  measures  were  directed.  Many  volunteers, 
joined  him  from  the  Lowlands,  and  new  tribes  of  Highlanders 
poured  dow  n from  their  mountains.  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Airly,  brought  600  men,  mostly  of  his  own  name,  from 
Forfar.  Another  regiment  of  400  from  the  hills  of  Aberdeenshire 
came  under  Gordon  of  Glenbucket.  In  the  same  country  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Duke,  declared  for  Charles,  and 
undertook  to  raise  the  vassals  of  his  house.  Macpherson  of  Cluny, 
having  gone  from  Perth  to  levy  his  followers,  returned  with 
about  300.  Lord  Balmerino,  a bold,  bluff,  hard-drinkiug  vete- 
ran, of  the  old  Scottish  stamp,  took  up  arms  again,  as  he  had 
in  1715.  Another  still  more  important  accession  was  gained  in 
Lord  Pitsligo,  a man  also  in  advanced  years,  of  gentle  temper,  and 
peculiar  wariness  and  prudence.  “ I always  observed  him,’’  says 
Dr.  King,  “ ready  to  defend  any  other  person  who  was  ill-spoken 
“ of  in  his  company.  If  the  person  accused  were  of  his  acquaint- 
“ ance,  my  Lord  Pitsligo  would  alw  ays  And  something  good  to  say 
“ of  him  as  a counterpoise.  If  he  w ere  a stranger  and  quite  un- 
“ known  to  him,  my  Lord  would  urge  in  his  defence  the  general 
“ corruption  of  manners,  and  the  frailties  and  intirmities  of  human 
“ nature  (2) !”  From  this  cautious  temper,  which  he  was  known 
to  possess,  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood  in  Banffshire  deemed 
him  a safe  leader,  and  w ere  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  join  him 
when  he  espoused  the  Stuart  cause ; they  formed  with  their  re- 
tainers about  150  cavalry  under  his  command  ; besides  which,  he 
also  brought  a small  body  of  foot. 

With  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  MacLeod  the  Stuart  cause 
found  less  favour.  Only  three  days  after  the  battle  Charles  had 
despatched  to  them  a messenger,  exhorting  (hem,  but  in  vain,  to 

(i)  Murray  of  Broughton,  In  bis  secret  exnmlna-  to  the  spelling  ; but  tho  stylo  appears  to  me  very 
lion  { August  IS.  1746),  says,  that  this  proclamation  much  to  resemble  that  of  Charles's  letters,  allow  - 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Sir  ing  for  the  difference  between  a studied  and 
James  Stewart.  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  cor-  a hasty  composition. 
re< ted  as  to  Ihe  lauguage.  and  ranst  hate  been  ns  (8)  Anecdotes  of  bis  own  Time,  p.  1 W. 
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join  his  standard  (I).  Lovat  likewise,  though  strongly  urged  in 
Charles’s  letters,  continued  to  waver  between  his  hopes  and  fears. 
For  some  time  he  brooded  over  a scheme  of  collecting  a new  High- 
land army  at  the  Corry  Arrack,  which  should  affect  neutrality, 
and  side  at  last  with  the  victorious.  But  finding  this  impractic- 
able, and  afraid  of  losing  all  credit  with  the  Pretender’s  party,  he 
finally  adopted  the  dastardly  middle  course,  of  exposing  his  son’s 
life  to  protect  his  own.  He  privately  directed  that  son,  the  Master 
of  Lovat,  to  march  towards  the  Prince  at  the  head  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  of  his  [clan,  protesting  all  the  while  to  his  neigh- 
bour, the  Lord  President,  that  the  march  was  made  to  his  infinite 
sorrow  and  against  his  repeated  orders.  But  his  previous  hesita- 
tion had  lasted  so  long,  that  the  Frasers  did  not  arrive  at  Perth 
until  after  the  Prince  had  entered  England.  And  it  may  be 
alleged,  with  great  show  of  truth,  that  the  defection  or  delay 
of  these  three  chiefs,  MacLeod,  Macdonald,  and  Lovat — who 
could,  had  they  heartily  engaged,  have  brought  a further  force  of 
4000  men, — turned  the  nearly  balanced  scale  against  the  success 
of  the  English  expedition,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobite  cause. 

.Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  Charles’s  army,  within  six 
weeks  after  his  victory,  mustered  nearly  6000  men.  These  were 
encamped  at  Duddingstone,  and  supplied  with  tents,  partly  from 
the  requisition  upon  Edinburgh,  and  partly  from  the  spoils  of  Cope. 
The  hardy  mountaineers,  however,  were  not  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  sleep  otherwise  than  in  the  open  air,  and  only  yielded  at  length, 
as  they  said,  out  of  respect  to  the  Prince’s  orders.  Charles  came 
daily  to  visit  or  review  them,  and  sometimes  passed  the  night  in 
the  camp,  lying  dow  n without  taking  off  his  clothes.  He  formed 
the  cavalry,  besides  lx>rd  Pitsligo’s,  into  two  troops  as  guards;  the 
first  to  be  commanded  by  Lord  Elcho,  tlie  second  by  the  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  like  manner  lo  equip  and 
discipline  the  infantry ; tbeir  rations  being  punctually  supplied,  and 
their  pay  fixed  at  sixpence  a day  for  the  common  men,  and  a shilling 
for  those  of  the  front  ranks  in  the  Highland  regiments.  But  with 
every  care  the  camp  still  presented  an  irregular  aud  uncouth  ap- 
pearance. A spy,  who  was  sent  from  England  about  the  middle  of 
October,  reports  as  follows : “They  consist  of  au  odd  medley  of 
“ grey  beards  and  no  beards, — old  men  fit  to  drop  into  the  grave, 
“ and  young  boys  whose  swords  are  near  equal  to  their  weight, 
“ and  1 really  believe  more  than  their  length.  Four  or  five  thou- 
“ sand  may  be  very  good  determined  men ; but  the  rest  are  mean, 
“ dirty,  villanous-looking  rascals,  w ho  seem  more  anxious  about 
“ plunder  than  their  Prince,  and  would  be  better  pleased  with 
“ four  shillings  Ilian  a Crown  (2).”— Yet  we  may  observe  that,  in 


(1  )See  his  Ins tractions  In  Home’s  Appendix,  p.  3f*.  Prince  as  a pretended  partisan,  and  was  asked 
(2)  MS.  Report  quoted  in  Cbambers's  Hist.  vol.  i.  many  question-  as  lo  Ute  number  of  troops  and 
p.  si*.  This  spy  obtained  au  audicuco  of  the  tbe  stale  of  public  feeling  in  fcofland. 
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spite  of  such  forbidding  looks,  their  acts  of  outrage  or  depredation 
to  the  country-people  were  at  this  time  extremely  few.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  indeed,  for  them  to  stop  some  respectable  portly 
citizen  as  he  passed  along,  levelling  their  muskets  at  him  with  sa- 
vage and  threatening  gestures ; but  on  being  asked  by  the  trembling 
townsman  what  they  wanted;  they  usually  answered,  “ a baubee,” 
that  is,  a half  penny ! Several  more  serious  robberies  that  had  been 
at  first  imputed  to  them  were  soon  clearly  traced  to  some  professed 
thieves — a class  abounding  the  more,  since  the  insurgents  had 
every  where  opened  the  public  jails,  and  who  now  assumed  the 
Highland  dress  and  the  white  cockade  as  a convenient  disguise  for 
their  misdeeds.  Against  these  mock  Highlanders  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation  (1),  and  succeeded  in  recovering  and  restoring  a part 
of  the  stolen  property. 

Money  was  scarcely  less  needful  than  men  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender, and  this  he  obtained  in  three  modes;  free  gifts,  forced 
contributions,  and  foreign  supplies.  Several  gentlemen,  too  aged 
or  too  timid  to  take  up  arms,  displayed  their  zeal  for  him  in  purse 
instead  of  person ; thus,  for  example,  the  old  Earl  of  Wemyss  sent 
500/.  The  public  revenues  and  the  King’s-land  rents  were  levied 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  as  by  a regular  and  esta- 
blished government,  and  all  arrears  of  them  called  in  (2).  Forced 
loans,  also,  were  imposed  upon  some  places,  as  Glasgow ; and  the 
factors  of  the  estates  forfeile&n  1715  were  commanded  to  render 
their  accounts  and  pay  their  balances  (3) ; all  under  the  threat  of 
military  execution,  with  fire  and  sword.  The  goods  in  the  Custom- 
houses at  Leith  and  other  ports  having  been  seized,  Charles  forth- 
with converted  them  into  money,  by  selling  them  back  to  the  smug- 
glers, from  whom  they  had  been  taken.  Less  invidiously  was  his 
treasnry  replenished  from  a French  ship,  which  anchored  at  Mont- 
rose, with  5000/.  on  board.  Three  other  ships  coming  to  the  same 
coast  brought  1000/.  more ; they  also  conveyed  about  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  a train  of  six  field-pieces,  and  several  French  and 
Irish  officers.  With  these  came  over,  likewise,  M.  de  Boyer,  called 
the  Marquis  d’Eguilles,  and  brother  of  the  well-known  Marquis 
d’Argens,  who  was  entrusted  with  a letter  of  congratulation  to 
Charles  from  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  This  was  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  his  mission ; but  the  Prince,  with  excellent  policy,  insisted 
on  calling  him  “ Monseigneur  de  Boyer  (4),’’  and  receiving  him 
with  studied  ceremony,  as  the  accredited  ambassador  from  the 
King  of  France  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Scotland.  This  belief, 
together  with  the  promise  of  a French  landing  in  Charles’s  favour, 

(1)  Collection  or  Declarations,  p.  SS.  It  Isamu-  “ perhaps,  never  could  hare  been  said  before  • 
sing  to  find  the  Jacobite  newspaper  allege  the  jails  Caledonian  Mercury,  October  t.  1745. 
flung  open  by  themseltes  as  a proof  of  public  (2)  Proclamation.  October  15.  1745. 
virtue.  ” Among  the  observables  of  this  time,  (S)  Circular  letter  to  the  Factors,  September  30. 
“ one  ta  that  there  Is  not  in  the  city  Jail  one  single  1745. 

V prisoner  for  crime,  debt,  or  otherwise.  The  like,  (4)  Caledonian  Mercury,  October  16. 17*5. 
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tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  or  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  his 
partisans. 

To  carry  on  these  and  his  other  measures  with  an  air  of  Royalty, 
Charles  had  named  a council,  consisting  of  the  two  Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, the  Dukeof  Perth,  and  Lord  George  Murray;  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter-General,  O’Sullivan ; the  Colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Lord  EI- 
cho ; Secretary  Murray,  Lords  Ogilvie,  Nairn,  Pitsligo,  and  Lewis 
Gordon,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  all  the  Highland  chiefs.  This 
council  he  appointed  to  meet  him  at  ten  o’clock  every  morning  in 
his  drawing-room.  It  was  then  his  custom,  first  to  declare  his 
own  opinion,  and  afterwards  to  ask  that  of  every  other  member 
in  their  turn.  The  deliberations  were  often  protracted  and  dis- 
cordant, and  embittered  by  rivalry  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
officers.  According  to  Lord  Elcho,  “ there  was  one  third  of  the 
“ council  whose  principles  were,  that  Rings  and  Princes  can  ne- 
“ ver  think  wrong,  so  in  consequence  they  always  confirmed 
“ whatever  the  Prince  said and  he  moreover. alleges,  that  “His 
“ Royal  Highness  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  body  differ  in  senti- 
“ ment  from  him,  and  took  a dislike  to  every  body  that  did  (1).” 
We  should  not  forget  that  Lord  Elcho  wrote  thus  in  exile,  after  a 
violent  quarrel  and  total  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
Prince ; yet,  on  the  whole,  from  his  and  other  testimony,  w*e  may 
clearly  conclude,  that  Charles  was  too  fiery  in  his  temper  and  too 
fixed  in  his  opinions.  W 

Before  the  council,  Charles  always  held  a levee;  when  the 
council  rose,  he  dined  in  public  with  his  principal  officers,  and  then 
rode  out  with  his  Life  Guards,  usually  to  his  camp  at  Duddingstone. 
On  returning  in  the  evening,  he  held  a drawing-room  for  the  ladies 
of  his  party ; and  not  unfrequently  closed  the  day  by  giving  them  a 
ball  in  the  old  picture-gallery  of  Holyrood.  His  affability  and 
constant  wish  to  please  were  neither  relaxed  by  his  good  fortune 
nor  yet  clouded  by  his  cares  : at  table  he  often  combined  a compli- 
ment to  his  followers  with  a sarcasm  on  his  rival,  by  saying,  that, 
after  his  restoration,  Scotland  should  be  bis  Hanover  and  Holyrood 
House  his  Herrenhausen  (2).  At  his  camp  he  talked  familiarly  even 
to  the  meanest  Highlanders  (3).  At  his  balls  he  was  careful  to  call 
alternately  for  Highlaudand  Lowland  tunes,  so  as  to  avoid  showing 
an  invidious  preference  to  either,— to  such  minute  particulars  did 
his  anxiety  to  please  descend ! The  fair  sex  in  general,  throughout 
Scotland,  became  devoted  to  his  cause ; — those  who  conversed 
with  him,  won  by  his  gaiety  and  gallantry;  those  in  a remoter 
sphere,  dazzled  by  his  romantic  enterprise  andsiluation,  and  moved 
by  the  generous  compassion  of  a w Oman's  heart.  The  heir  of  Ro- 
bert the  Bruce  come  to  claim  his  birthright,  and  animated,  as  they 

(I)  Lord  Eltko'i  MS  Memoir*  : a large  extract,  (t)  Chambers’*  HUt.  yoI.  i.  p.  tit. 

Inserted  in  ihe  Tale*  of  a Grandfather.  yoI.  HI.  p.  (3)  Report  of  the  spj  *ct»t  from  Log  land,  October, 
•*— W.  1713. 
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fondly  believed,  by  a kindred  spirit! — the  master  of  a kingdom, 
yet  reigning  beneath  the  cannon  of  a hostile  fortress! — an  exile 
two  months  before! — a conqueror  to-day! — perhaps  a monarch, 
or  perhaps  again  an  outcast  and  fugitive,  to-morrow ! 

Charles,  having  now  collected  as  large  an  army  as  his  present 
means  allowed,  was  eager  to  employ  it  in  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land. His  Scottish  counsellors,  on  the  contrary,  argued,  that  he 
ought  to  content  himself  with  the  possession  of  their  ancient  king- 
dom ; to  think  only  of  defending  it  against  the  English  armies  w hen 
they  marched  against  him,  but  to  run  no  hazard  in  attempts  at 
further  conquest  (I).  A strange  and  thoughtless  advice,  evidently 
founded  on  traditional  feelings,  rather  than  on  sober  reason! 
Wiih  better  judgment  the  young  Prince  perceived,  that  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  await  attack  was  to  ensure  defeat,  and  that  his  only 
hope  of  retaining  Scotland  lay  in  conquering  England.  It  might 
indeed,  with  more  ground,  be  objected  to  his  enterprise,  that  his 
present  force  was  wholly  insufficient  for  it,  and  would  expose 
both  his  cause  and  his  person  to  imminent  peril.  Yet  still,  con- 
sidering that  the  English  could  hardly  be  incited  loan  insurrection, 
nor  the  French  to  a descent,  without  Charles’s  personal  appearance, 
and  that  further  delay  would  probably  strengthen  the  established 
government  in  a far  greater  proportion  than  himself,  the  course  of 
present  danger  was  undoubtedly  the  best  for  final  safety  and  suc- 
cess. At  three  several  councils  did  Charles  accordingly  propose  to 
march  into  England  and  fight  Marshal  Wade,  w hose  army,  con- 
sisting partly  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  and  partly  of  English  regi- 
ments, was  gathered  at  Newcastle;  but  as  often  was  his  proposal 
over-ruled.  At  length  he  declared,  in  a very  peremptory  manner, 
“ 1 see,  Gentlemen,  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland  and 
“ defend  your  country,  but  I am  not  less  resolved  to  try  iny  fate 
“ in  Eugland,  though  1 should  go  alone.” 

Thus  pressed  in  honour,  the  chiefs  reluctantly  yielded ; limiting 
their  consent,  however, ^ogHnarch  a little  way  across  the  Border. 
It  was  then  urged  by  Gird  George  Murray,  that  since  they  needs 
must  enter  England,  it  should  be  on  the  Cumberland  rather  than  on 
the  Northumberland  side  : for,  if  Marshal  Wade  advanced  towards 
Carlisle  to  give  them  battle,  he  must  harass  his  troops  by  a fatiguing 
march  through  a diflicult  country,  and  the  highlanders  would 
fight  to  advantage  among  hills  not  unlike  their  own.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Marshal  remained  inactive,  the  Prince  would  be  at 
liberty  to  move  where  he  pleased,  and  more  lime  would  be  afforded 
for  the  French  to  land  or  the  English  to  rise.  This  scheme,  which 
seems  a great  improvement  on  Charles’s  first  idea,  was  finally  re- 

(I)  See  these  views  vehemently  maintained  by  “ manifested  Against  tbo  English,  the  war  would 
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work  that  may  be  consulted  for  opinions,  though  been  a most  fortuualc  circumstance  for  tbo 
not  trusted  for  fads.  He  adds,  “by  fomenting  the  “ I'rluec." 
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solved  upon ; the  secret,  however,  w as  well  kept,  it  being  generally 
given  out  and  believed  that  they  were  to  march  straight  against 
W ade.  To  mislead  the  English  as  long  as  possible,  the  Chevalier 
adopted  another  suggestion  of  Lord  George,  that  the  army  should 
proceed  in  tw’o  columns,  both  to  join  on  a day  appointed  near 
Carlisle;  the  first,  with  the  baggage  and  incumbrances,  logo  by 
the  direct  road  of  Moffat,  but  the  second  and  lighter  one,  under  the 
Prince  in  person,  to  pass  by  Kelso,  as  if  with  the  design  of  pushing 
on  into  Northumberland. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  English  Government  was  no  longer, 
as  after  Preston,  unprepared  or  defenceless  : their  regiments  had 
arrived  from  Flanders,  their  auxiliaries  from  Holland.  Besides 
W'ade’s  army  at  Newcastle,  which  amounted  already  to  near  ten 
thousand  men,  another  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  form- 
ing in  the  midland  counties.  The  militia  had  been  raised  in  many 
districts,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  thirteen  other  noblemen, 
bad  undertaken  to  raise  each  a new  regimeut  of  his  own.  The 
House  of  Commons,  moreover,  had  voted  not  merely  loyal  ad- 
dresses but  liberal  supplies ; and  consented  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  On  their  part,  all  the  ruling  statesmen  had  begun  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  danger ; and 
the  Chancellor,  starting  as  from  a lethargy,  remarked,  that  he  had 
thought  lightly  of  the  Highlands,  but  now  saw  they  made  a third 
of  the  island  in  the  map  (1).  Every  exertion  was  used  to  rouse  and 
stimulate  the  people,  not  only  by  a just  representation  that  their 
religion  and  liberties  were  in  peril,  but  also  by  lower,  and,  pro- 
bably, more  effectual  arts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  butchers  were 
reminded  that  the  Papists  eat  no  meat  in  Lent  (2) ; and  the  High- 
landers were  held  forth  as  brutal  savages,  from  whom  the  worst 
excesses  might  be  feared.  1 have  now  lying  before  me  a pamphlet, 
•*  by  a British  Lady.”  — “Let  every  mother,”  says  the  fair  au- 
thoress, “ consider,  if  this  inundation  is  not  stopped,  her  prattling 
“ boys,  the  pledges  of  her  love  and|^  darlings  of  her  heart,  may 
“ be  torn  from  her  sight,  and  slavery,  the  French  galleys,  and  the 
“ Spanish  Inquisition  be  their  portion.  What  may  be  the  fate  of 
“ her  girls,  whom  she  watches  over  with  so  much  tender  care,  I 
“ have  already  hinted,  and  think  the  subject  too  horrible  to  resume 
“ — indeed  too  horrible  even  but  to  mention  : what  then  must  be 
“ the  reality  (3)?” 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  with  all  these  exertions 
and  exaggerations,  much  effect  w as  produced  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  county  of  York  seems  to  have  been  the  only 


(1)  Earl  of  Mftrchmont’a  Diary,  October  7.  174*.  (S)  Epistle  from  a British  Lady  to  her  Coantry  wo- 
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one  where  the  gentry  and  yeomen,  headed  by  their  Archbishop, 
made  a public  and  zealous  appearance.  The  fourteen  promised 
regiments  all  vanished  in  air  or  dwindled  to  jobs  : — “These  most 
“ disinterested  Colonels,”  writes  Horace  Walpole,  “ will  name 
“ none  but  their  own  relations  and  dependents  for  the  officers  who 
“ are  to  have  rank  (1).”  Great  lukewarmness,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition.  Lord  Bolingbroke  told 
Marchmont,  that  he  thought  this  was  the  lime  when  people  should 
endeavour  to  keep  themselves  cool ; and  that  unless  there  was  a 
third  party  for  the  Constitution,  there  was  none  worth  fighting 
for  (2)1  And  at  a still  later  period  ho  says,  “I  wait  with  much 
“ resignation  to  know  to  what  lion’s  paw  we  are  to  fall  (3).”  In 
like  manner,  the  great  Scottish  peers  of  King  George’s  side,  from 
whom  much  had  been  expected,  promised  little  and  did  nothing. 
Thus,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  thought  it  a right  opportunity  to 
complain  that  Argyle  had  always  been  preferred  before  him  : — 
“ My  grandfather,”  added  he,  “lost  his  estate  at  llie  head  of  a 
“ party — and  I will  not  lose  mine  at  the  tail  of  one  (4) ! ” But,  on 
on  the  other  band,  the  faction  of  the  Jacobites  in  England  seemed 
still  more  inactive  and  benumbed,  taking  no  apparent  measures  to 
rise  in  arms,  and  to  counteract  the  immense  superiority  of  regular 
troops  which  their  Prince  must  have  to  overcome. 

Charles,  having  now  matured  and  fixed  his  plans,  set  out  from 
Holyrood  on  the  last  day  of  October,  and  at  six  in  the  evening. 
That  night  he  slept  at  Pinkie-house,  as  after  Preston  j next  day  his 
army,  dividing  into  two  columns,  began  its  march.  The  whole 
force  fell  short  of  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  five  hundred 
were  cavalry  : they  were  well  clothed  and  equipped,  and  had 
horses  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  four  days’  provisions  (5).  But 
a march  into  England  was  nearly  as  distasteful  to  the  common 
Highlanders  as  to  their  chiefs,  and  they  began  to  desert  in  great 
numbers  on  the  way.  One  morning  Charles  is  said  to  have  passed 
an  hour  and  a half  before  he  could  prevail  upon  any  of  the  men  to 
go  forward  (6)  : the  weather,  too,  was  so  unfavourable,  that  it 
would  have  prevented  any  troops  less  hardy  than  the  Highlanders 
from  marching. 

Charles’s  column  halted  for  two  days  at  Kelso,  and  sent  forward 
orders  to  Wooler  to  prepare  their  quarters ; thus  alarming  Wade 
for  himself,  and  diverting  bis  attention  from  Carlisle,  the  real  ob- 
ject of  attack.  By  a sudden  march  to  the  westward  and  down  Lid- 
disdale,  they  entered  Cumberland  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
INovember.  As  theclans  crossed  the  Border  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  raised  a shout  in  pledge  of  their  future  resolution;  but  Lochiel, 
in  unsheathing  his  weapon,  happened  to  cut  his  haud,  and  the 

(I)  To  Sir  II  Mann.  Noirmhcr  t 1745.  (1)  lord  Jtarrhmonl’s  Dior*. October  1.  t7«. 
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Highlanders,— the  same  men  whom  a drawn  sword  in  battle  never 
territied,— turned  pale  at  the  evil  omen  (1).  Next  day  both  co- 
lumns of  the  army,  joining,  proceeded  together  to  the  investment 
of  Carlisle. 

Carlisle,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  England  on  this  frontier,  was 
overtopped  by  an  old  and  massy  castle,  and  begirt  by  a mouldering 
wall.  In  the  castle  there  was  only  one  company  of  invalids  as 
garrison,  commanded  by  Colonel  Durand;  but  the  city  was  held  by 
a considerable  body  of  Cumberland  militia ; and,  however  until  to 
stand  a regular  siege,  might,  perhaps,  resist  an  enemy  who  had  no 
other  cannon  than  a few  four-pounders  to  bring  against  it.  Ac- 
cordingly both  Colonel  Durand  and  the  Mayor  look  measures  for 
defence,  and  returned  no  answer  to  Prince  Charles’s  summons,-  the 
Mayor  merely  issued  a proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  informing 
them  of  the  important  tact  as  to  his  own  name  and  birth-place,  that 
he  was  not  Paterson  from  Scotland,  but  Paltieson,  a true-born 
Englishman,  determined  to  holdout  the  town  to  the  last  (2). 

The  Prince  had  already  given  orders  to  break  ground,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  Marshal  Wade  was  marching  from  New- 
castle to  relieve  the  city.  Upon  this,  relinquishing  his  operations, 
he  judged  it  best  to  advance  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to 
Brampton,  so  as  to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  advantage  of  hilly 
ground.  But  at  Brampton  he  ascertained  that  the  news  respecting 
Wade  was  false ; and  he  then  sent  back  the  Duke  of  Perth  with 
several  regiments  to  resume  the  siege. 

On  the  1 3th,  Perth  began  to  raise  a battery  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  his  Grace  himself,  and  Tullibardiue,  working  in  the  trenches 
without  their  coats,  in  order  to  encourage  the  men.  At  the  sight 
of  these  works,  the  valiant  Mayor,  Englishman  though  he  was, 
felt  his  courage  ooze  away  : he  hung  out  a while  flag,  and  request- 
ed a capitulation  for  the  town.  An  express  was  sent,  referring  the 
question  to  llie  Prince,  who  refused  to  grant  any  terms  unless  the 
castle  were  included  ; and  the  result  was  that  both  town  and  castle 
surrendered.  The  conditions  imported,  that  the  garrison  and  mi- 
litia might  retire  where  they  pleased,  delivering  up  their  arms  and 
horses,  and  engaging  not  to  serve  against  Charles  for  the  space  of 
one  twelvemonth.  The  whole  siege  cost  the  Highland  army  only 
one  man  killed,  and  another  wounded;  yet  it  added  no  small 
lustre  to  their  arms,  and  terror  to  their  name.  On  the  1 7th  the 
Chevalier  himself  made  a triumphal  entry  into  the  place.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  inhabitants  showed  any  affection  to  his  cause ; but  they 
all  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  generous  treatment  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth. 

As  for  Marshal  Wade,  the  march  to  Kelso  had  succeeded  in 
completely  blinding  him  : he  did  not  move  from  Newcastle  until 

(J)  Lockhart  Paper* , toI.  If  p.  455.  (?)  Talcs  of  a Grandfather,  rol.  III.  p.  79. 
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the  day  after  Carlisle  had  yielded ; but  hearing  of  that  event  at 
Hexham,  and  finding  the  mountain  roads  very  difficult  from  a fall 
of  snow,  he  thought  it  proper  to  return  w hence  he  came,  leaving 
the  insurgents  at  full  liberty  to  push  forward  if  they  pleased. 

The  advantage  which  Charles  derived  from  the  reduction  of 
Carlisle  was  balanced  by  a feud  which  it  produced  among  his  gene- 
rals. Lord  George  Murray,  envious  of  the  reputation  which  Perth 
had  won,  and  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  wrote  to  the  Prince,  in  no 
very  conciliatory  terms,  resigning  his  own  commission  (t).  At  the 
same  time  he  secretly  set  on  foot  a petition  from  several  other  officers, 
praying  the  Prince  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  all  Roman 
Catholics  from  his  councils  (this  was  aimed  against  the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  sir  Thomas  Sheridan),  and  to  reinstate  Lord  George 
Murray  in  his  command.  Charles  was  disposed  to  support  his  own 
friends,  and  his  own  faith  : but  Perth,  seeing  the.  evil  of  discord, 
generously  insisted  on  waiving  his  pretensions  to  command ; and  the 
insurgents  thus  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Murray’s  far  su- 
perior military  skill. 

The  news,  moreover,  received  from  Scotland  was  not  favourable. 
On  leaving  that  country,  Charles  had  appointed  Lord  Strathallan 
Commander-in-chief,  and  directed  him  tb  collect  as  many  rein- 
forcements as  he  could  at  Perth.  Strathallan  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  by  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Lovat,  of  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  of  Mac  Gregor  of  Glengyle,  and  of  detachments  from 
various  other  clans,  he  could  muster  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  too,  had  raised  three  battalions 
in  Aberdeenshire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Earl  of  Loudon  and  the  Lord  President,  were 
gathering  in  considerable  force  at  Inverness : to  the  south,  the 
towns  of  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Dumfries  had  resumed  their  alle- 
giance, and  levied  their  militia  for  the  House  of  Hanover;  and  even 
at  Perth  and  Dundee  the  populace  had  insisted  on  celebrating  King 
George’s  birth-day,  and  a few  shots  or  blows  had  been  exchanged 
between  them  and  their  Jacobite  garrisons.  The  city  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  re-entered  by  the  Crown  officers,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, on  the  departure  of  the  Highland  army ; and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  had  been  sent  forward  by  Marshal  Wade  to  their  support. 
On  the  whole,  the  tidings  proved  how  frail  and  brief  was  the  tenure 
of  the  young  Pretender’s  sway. 

Under  these  circumstances  Charles  sent  the  Chief  of  Mac  Lauch- 
lan  back  to  Scotland,  with  orders  to  Lord  Strathallan  to  march, 
and  join  him  in  England  with  his  whole  force,  and  with  (he 
utmost  speed: but  Strathallan,  seizing >omc  of  those  pretexts  that 
are  never  wanting  for  inaction,  delayed  his  movements  until  a 
period  when  they  became  far  less  useful  and  important  to  his  cause. 

(1)  spp  thi?*  letter  In  the  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  SO.  It  <lraw»  an  invldlon?  distinction  between  Charles 
and  hie  father. 
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The  course  for  Charles  himself  to  take  was  the  next  question  to 
decide.  A council  being  called,  some  proposed  to  remain  at 
Carlisle,  and  watch  events  in  England  ; some  others  expressed  a 
strong  inclination  to  return  at  once  to  their  native  country  : but, 
when  it  came  to  Lord  George  Murray’s  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  that 
though  he  could  not  advise  his  Royal  Highness  to  march  far  into 
England,  w ithout  more  encouragement  from  that  country  than 
had  yet  appeared,  yet  he  was  persuaded  that,  if  his  Royal  Highness 
resolved  to  make  a trial,  his  army,  though  but  small,  would  follow 
him.  Charles  immediately  said  he  would  venture  it,  and  was  sure 
his  friends  in  Lancashire  would  join  when  he  came  amongst 
them  (t).  The  Marquis  d’Eguilles  no  less  confidently  declared  his 
immediate  expectation  of  a French  landing  ; and,  on  these  assuran- 
ces, the  whole  Council  acquiesced. 

The  army  began  its  adventurous  expedition  on  the  20th  of 
November,  separating,  for  the  convenience  of  quarters,  in  two  di- 
visions, which  kept  generally  about  half  a day’s  march  from  each 
other.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  and 
the  second  by  the  Prince  in  person.  They  left  a garrison  of  two 
hundred  men  at  Carlisle;  thus  reducing  (as  was  seen  at  a review) 
their  force  to  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  show  ing 
that  above  a thousand  had  deserted  and  gone  home  since  they  set 
out  from  Edinburgh.  The  whole  army  reunited  at  Penrith,  and 
halted  there  one  day,  in  the  expectation  that  Wade  was  advancing 
to  attack  them  ; but  on  learning  the  retreat  of  that  doughty  veteran 
from  Hexham,  they  pursued  their  progress.  Their  route  lay  by 
Shap,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  where  the  army  again 
met,  and  rested  on  the  27th.  There  prevaileda  superstition  among 
the  Highlanders,  founded  on  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  on  the  surrender  of  Brigadier  Mac  In  tosh 
in  1715,  that  Preston  was  a fatal  barrier,  beyond  which  no  Scot- 
tish army  could  ever  advance.  From  regard  to  these  feelings. 
Lord  George,  on  the  same  evening  they  arrived,  marched  forward 
w ith  their  vanguard  across  the  Ribble-bridge;  thus  breaking,  as 
they  believed,  the  formidable  spell  that  bound  them. 

During  these  and  the  following  laborious  marches,  Charles 
insisted  that  the  aged  and  infirm  Lord  Pitsligo  should  occupy  his 
carriage.  Resolving  to  share  the  fatigues  of  his  meanest  followers, 
he  would  not  even  mount  a horse,  but  walked  on  foot,  at  the  head 
of  one  or  other  of  the  clans,  clad  in  the  Highland  garb,  and  with 
his  target  slung  across  his  shoulder.  He  did  not  carry  with  him 
even  a change  of  shoes ; and  it  is  recorded  of  him  in  Lancashire 
that,  having  worn  a hole  in  one  of  those  he  wore,  he  was  obliged 
at  the  next  village  to  have  a thin  plate  of  iron  fastened  over  the 
sole ; and  he  observed,  with  a smile,  to  the  blacksmith  as  he  paid 

(1)  Mr,  Home’s  account  (p.  14S.)  t*  remarkably  Georfe’s  own  narrat I Jacobite  Memoir?,  p.  k?. 
confirmed.  e*en  to  the  rery  words,  by  Lord 
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him,  “ Yon  are  the  first,  I believe,  that  ever  shod  the  son  of  a 
“ King ! ” He  seldom  stopped  for  dinner ; but,  making  one  hearty 
meal  at  night,  would  throw  himself  on  his  couch  without  undress- 
ing, and  rise  again  at  four  the  next  morning.  Nothing  but  an 
iron  constitution  and  a lofty  spirit  would  have  borne  him  day  after 
day  through  all  these  toils  of  a soldier,  added  to  all  the  cares  of  a 
commander.  He  enforced  the  strictest  discipline  among  his  sol- 
diers; and  his  Household  book,  which  is  still  preserved,  shows 
the  punctual  payment  of  all  his  personal  expenses  (1).  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  forbearance,  the  uncouth  mountaineers  were  in  many 
places  viewed  with  terror  and  aversion;  it  is  even  said,  though 
on  no  good  authority,  that  some  old  ladies  imagined  that  they 
would  devour  young  children  (2).  In  other  places,  again,  the 
impression  was  more  favourable.  At  Preston,  Charles  was  re- 
ceived with  three  hearty  cheers,  the  first  he  had  heard  in  Eng- 
land ; and  a few  men  consented  to  join  him  as  recruits. 

From  Preston  the  army  marched  to  Wigan,  and  from  Wigan  to 
Manchester.  On  this  road  throngs  of  people  appeared,  eager  to 
see  the  Prince  pass  by,  and  expressing  their  good  wishes  for  his 
success;  but  when  arms  were  offered  them,  and  they  were  asked 
to  enlist,  they  all  declined,  saying  in  excuse  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand fighting ! The  signs  of  popular  favour  increased  and 
became  more  substantial  when  the  Prince  arrived  at  Manchester  : 
there  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  multitudes, 
marked  his  entry ; an  illumination  shone  forth  in  the  evening  ;' 
white  cockades  were  cheerfully  assumed ; and  a great  number  of 
persons  came  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  offer  their  services.  Such 
favourable  demonstrations,  though  they  undoubtedly  occurred,  are 
suppressed  or  glossed  over  in  the  Secret  Letters  of  intelligence, 
which  were  written  from  Manchester  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Yet  as  a curious 
and  authentic  portrait  of  the  Highland  march,  these  letters  appear 
to  me  deserving  of  insertion.  The  first  is  dated  the  28th  of  No- 
vember. “ Just  now  are  come  in  two  of  the  Pretender’s  men,  a 
“ serjeant,  a drummer,  and  a woman  with  them.  I have  seen 
“ them.  The  serjeant  is  a Scotchman,  the  drummer  is  a Halifax 
“ man,  and  they  are  now  going  to  beat  up.  These  two  men  and 
“ the  woman,  without  any  others,  came  into  the  town  amidst 
“ thousands  of  spectators.  I doubt  not  but  we  shall  have  more 


(1)  It  it  printed  at  length  in  the  Jacobite  Me- 
moir*, pp.  US— 1*7. 

(*)  “ One  evening,  at  Cameron  of  Locblel  entered 
" the  lodgings  assigned  to  him,  bis  landlady , an  old 
“ woman,  threw  herself  at  hit  feet,  aud,  with 
••  uplifted  hands  and  tears  in  her  eye*,  supplicated 
“ him  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two  little 
“ children.  lie  asked  her  if  she  was  in  her 
“ senses,  and  told  her  to  explain  herself;  when 
" she  answered,  that  every  body  said  the  Hlgb- 
“ landers  ale  rbltdren.  and  made  them  their 


“ common  food.  Mr.  Cameron  haring  assured 
“ her  that  they  would  not  injure  either  her.  or 
“ her  little  children,  or  any  person  whatever, 
“ she  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with  an 
“ air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened  a press,  calling 
" out  with  a loud  voice,  ‘Come  out,  children,  the 
**  gentleman  will  not  eat  you ! ‘ The  children 
“ immediately  left  the  pros*  where  she  bod  con- 
“ coaled  them,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feel.” 
— Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  I0i.  *vo  ed. 
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“ to  night.  They  say  we  are  to  have  the  Pretender  to-morrow. 

“ They  are  dressed  in  plaids  and  bonnets.  The  serjeant  has  a 
“ target!  ” The  letter  of  next  day  (November  29)  is  as  follows  .- 
— u The  two  Highlanders  who  came  in  yesterday  and  beat  up  Tor 
14  volunteers  for  him  they  railed  His  Royal  Highness  Charles, 

««  Prince  of  Wales,  offered  five  guineas  advance;  many  took  on  ; 

“ each  received  one  shilling,  to  have  the  rest  when  the  Prince 
“ came!  They  do  not  appear  such  terrible  fellows  as  has  been 
“ represented.  Many  of  the  foot  arc  diminutive  creatures,  but 
“ many  clever  men  among  them.  The  guards  and  officers  are  all 
“ in  a Highland  dress,  a long  sword,  and  stuck  with  pistols;  their 
“ horses  all  sizes  and  colours.  The  bellman  went  to  order  all 
“ persons  charged  with  excise,  and  innkeepers,  forthwith  to  appear, 

“ and  bring  their  last  acquittance,  and  as  much  ready  cash  as  that 
“ contains,  on  pain  of  military  execution.  It  is  my  opinion  they 
“ will  make  all  haste  possible  through  Derbyshire,  to  evade  fight- 
“ ing  Ligonier.  I do  not  see  that  we  have  any  person  in  town  to 
“ give  intelligence  to  the  King’s  forces,  as  all  our  men  of  fashion 
“ are  lied,  and  all  officers  under  the  government.  A party  came 
“ in  at  10  this  morning,  and  have  been  examining  the  best  houses, 
“ and  fixed  upon  Mr.  Dicconson’s  for  the  Prince’s  quarters.  Se- 
“ veral  thousands  came  in  at  two  o’clock  •.  they  ordered  the  bells 
“ to  ring  ; and  the  bellman  has  been  ordering  us  to  illuminate  our 
“ houses  to-night,  which  must  be  done.  The  Chevalier  marched 
“ by  my  door  in  Highland  dress,  on  foot,  at  three  o’clock,  sur- 
“ rounded  by  a Highland  guard  ; no  music  but  a pair  of  bagpipes. 
44  Those  that  came  in  last  night  demanded  quarters  for  10,000 
44  to-day  (1).” 

Next  day,  during  which  the  troops  halted,  above  200  men  were 
enrolled  and  embodied  with  the  others  who  had  joined  in  England , 
the  w hole  taking  the  name  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  and  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Francis  Townley,  a Roman  Catholic  of  a very  old 
family  in  Lancashire,  one  of  the  few  volunteers  upon  the  march. 
Such  accessions,  however,  were  far,  very  far  inferior  to  w hat  the 
insurgents  had  expected,  or  their  predecessors  had  experienced 
in  1713  At  that  period  Lancashire  was  nearly  all  devoted  to  the 
Stuart  cause;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  had 
quenched  the  flame  of  Jacobitism  amongst  the  common  people, 
and  that  even  in  the  minds  of  the  gentry  it  burned  only  with  a dim 

and  wavering  light. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Highland  chiefs  was  aggravated  by 
the  news  they  now  received  of  the  formidable  numbers  and  move- 
ments of  their  enemy.  From  behind,  Marshal  Made  had  begun 
to  advance  against  them  through  Yorkshire.  In  front  lay  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  w ith  his  head  quarters  at  Lichfield,  and  with 


i)  These  teller^  are  now  in  the  stale  Paper  Office.  Scotland  1745.  ml.  hil- 
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a force  of  scarcely  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  A third  army,  for 
the  protection  of  London,  was  forming  at  Finchley,  composed  of 
the  Royal  Guards,  and  of  other  but  newly  raised  troops,  which 
the  King  declared  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  would  command  in 
person.  To  prevent  a French  invasion,  or  even  French  supplies, 
Admiral  Vernon  had  been  appointed  to  cruise  in  the  Channel ; and 
Admiral  Byng  with  a smaller  squadron  blockaded  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland.  Large  bodies  of  militia  had  been  raised  in  several 
districts ; and  close  to  the  rebels,  the  city  of  Chester  had  been 
secured  by  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  the  town  of  Liverpool 
by  the  zeal  of  its  own  inhabitants  (1).  As  if  these  discouragements 
were  not  sufficient  of  themselves,  it  was  also  learnt  that  the 
bridges  over  the  Mersey,  and  some  others  in  front,  had  been 
broken  down  by  order  of  the  Duke  pf  Cumberland.  Charles,  with 
an  undaunted  spirit,  was  still  for  moving  onwards,  saying  he  was 
certain  of  more  support  as  he  advanced.  His  principal  officers, 
however,  remonstrated  with  Lord  George  Murray  on  their  alarm  - 
ing  situation,  when  Lord  George  advised  them  to  offer  no  further 
opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Royal  Highness  until  they  came  to 
Derby,  hoping  that  by  that  time  they  might  be  joined  by  the 
English  Jacobites  in  considerable  numbers;  but  promising  that, 
if  not,  he  would  undertake,  as  General,  to  propose  and  enforce 
a retreat. 

Before  leaving  Manchester,  the  Prince  gave  orders  for  repairing 
a small  bridge  near  the  town,  and  issued  a proclamation  on  the 
subject,  with  a sneer  at  Marshal  Wade  (2).  Resuming  his  march 
on  the  1st  of  December,  Charles,  at  the  head  of  one  division, 
forded  the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  with  the  water  up  to  his  middle; 
the  other  division,  with  the  baggage  and  artillery,  passed  lower 
down  at  Cheadle  on  a kind  of  rongh  bridge,  made  by  choking  up 
the  channel  with  the  trunks  of  poplar  trees.  Both  divisions  joined 
that  evening  at  Macclesfield.  It  is  said  (the  tale  is  traditional,  and 
I heard  it  in  conversation  from  the  late  Lord  Keith,)  that,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey,  Charles  found  a few  of  the  Cheshire 
gentry  drawn  up  ready  to  welcome  him,  and  amongst  them  Mrs. 
Skyring,  a lady  in  extreme  old  age.  As  a child,  she  had  been 
lifted  up  in  her  mother’s  arms  to  view  the  happy  landing  at  Dover 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  father,  an  old  Cavalier,  had  afterwards 
to  undergo  not  merely  neglect,  but  oppression,  from  that  thankless 
monarch ; still,  however,  he  and  his  wife  continued  devoted  to  the 
Royal  cause,  and  their  daughter  grew  up  as  devoted  as  they. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  all  her  thoughts,  her  hopes, 
her  prayers,  were  directed  to  another  Restoration.  Ever  after- 
wards she  had  with  rigid  punctuality  laid  aside  one  half  of  her 
yearly  income  to  remit  for  the  exiled  family  abroad ; concealing 


(I)  Tlndd’i  HUtorj,  to).  Ii.  p.  SW. 


(t)  Proclamation:  November  30. 17k5.  See  Append!*- 
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only  the  name  of  the  (river,  which,  she  said,  was  of  no  importance 
to  them,  and  might  give  them  pain  if  they  remembered  the  unkind 
treatment  she  had  formerly  received  : she  had  now  parted  with  her 
jewels,  her  plate,  and  every  little  article  of  value  she  possessed ; 
the  price  of  which,  in  a parse,  she  laid  at  the  feel  of  Prince  Charles, 
while,  straining  her  dim  eyes  to  gaze  on  his  features,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  h r shrivelled  lips,  she  exclaimed,  with  affectionate 
rapture,  in  the  words  of  Simeon,  “ Lord ! now  lettest  thou  thy 
“ servant  depart  in  peace ! ” It  is  added  that  she  did  not  survive 
the  shock  when,  a few  days  afterwards,  she  was  told  of  the  retreat. 
Such,  even  when  misdirected  in  its  object,  or  exaggerated  in  its 
force,  was  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  in  England ! Such  were  the 
characters  which  history  is  proud  to  record,  and  fiction  loves  to 
imitate  — that  Major  Coleby,  .who,  devoting  family  and  fortune  to 
the  Royal  cause,  joined  Charles  the  Second  on  his  march  to  Wor- 
cester with  his  four  sons  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  •, — that 
Lady  Alice,  who,  when  the  same  monarch,  after  l«'o  defeat,  was 
tracked  by  his  pursuers  to  her  house,  sent  forth  her  son  and  her 
servants  to  make  good,  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  one  hour’s  respite 
for  his  Majesty’s  escape ; and  who,  when  she  saw  her  child  brought 
home  a prisoner,  and  mortally  wounded,  could  yet  read  in  his 
expiring  glance  the  safety  of  their  rescued  King!  How  greatly  have 
we  now  improved  upon  those  unpbilosophical  times ! How  far 
more  judicious  to  value  Kings  and  governments,  like  other  ar- 
ticles, only  according  to  their  cheapness  or  convenience ! How 
much  safer  always  to  acknow  ledge  the  reigning  sovereign  as  the 
rightful  one ! With  what  scorn  must  a modern  Doctrinaire  look 
down  upon  an  ancient  Cavalier  — one  of  those  sage  Deputies,  for 
example,  who,  in  July,  1830,  lurked  in  garrets  and  cellars  while 
the  brave  populace  was  fighting,  and  who  emerged  when  all  was 
over,  equally  ready  to  depose  the  tyrant,  or  to  hang  the  rebels, 
according  as  victory  might  have  declared!  — Noble-minded  men, 
who  fling  their  allegiance  to  the  winds,  to  be  wafted  to  and  fro  by 
any  gust  of  fortune,  and  who  never  know  to-day  what  principles 
they  shall  maintain  to-morrow ! 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  respect  which  fidelity  to  mis- 
fortune claims,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  1745,  our  country- 
men would  have  done  well  and  wisely  to  prefer  a Protestant,  a 
tolerant,  an  enlightened,  and  enlightening  Government,  to  the 
dreams,  however  bright,  of  the  olden  lime.  But  in  that  year  the 
most  common  feeling  throughout  England  was  indifference.  As 
Charles  advanced  from  Manchester,  he  found  the  people  very  little 
inclined  to  favour  or  assist  him,  and  displaying  no  sympathy  or 
fellow-feeling  with  the.  “ wild  petticoat  men,”  as  they  called  the 
kilted  Highlanders.  On  the  other  hand,  they  showed  an  equal  uncon- 
cern to  the  interest  of  the  Reigning  Family ; and  looked  coolly  on 
the  struggle,  as  they  might  upon  a game,  forgetting  that  they  them- 
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selves  formed  the  stake  of  the  players.  The  poet  Gray  writes 
from  Cambridge,  “ Here  we  had  no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  it 
“ were  the  battle  of  Canna*.  I heard  three  sensible  middle-aged 
“ men,  when  the  Scotch  were  said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually 
“ were  at  Derby,  talking  of  hiring  a chaise  to  go  to  Caxlon  (a  place 
“ on  the  high-road)  to  see  the  Pretender  and  Highlanders  as  they 
“ passed  (1).  ” 

From  Macclesfield,  Lord  George  Murray,  by  a dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre, succeeded  in  completely  misleading  his  enemy.  He  ad- 
vanced with  his  column  of  the  army  to  Conglcton,  where  he 
dislodged  and  drove  before  him  the  Duke  of  Kingston  and  a small 
party  of  English  horse,  pursuing  them  with  his  vanguard  some 
way  on  the  road  to  Newcastle.  Thus  he  impressed  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  with  a full  belief  that  the  insurgent  troops  were  on 
their  march  in  that  direction,  either  to  give  him  battle,  or  to  join 
their  partisans  in  Wales.  Accordingly  the  Duke  hastily  pushed 
forward  with  his  main  body  to  Stone,  ready  either  to  intercept 
or  to  fight  them,  as  circumstances  might  require.  But  Lord 
George,  having  meanwhile  obtained  accurate  intelligence  of  the 
Duke's  numbers  and  position  from  Mr.  Weir,  one  of  Cumberland’s 
principal  spies,  whom  he  captured  at  Congleton,  and  whom  the 
Prince  saved  from  hanging  (2),  suddenly  turned  off  to  the  left,  and,  v 
by  a forced  march,  gained  Ashbourne.  There  the  Prince’s  column 
likewise  arrived  along  the  direct  road.  Pursuing  their  progress 
next  day,  they  both  entered  Derby,  Lord  George  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Prince  Charles  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December ; having 
thus  skilfully  gained  two  or  three  marches  upon  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  interposed  between  his  army  and  Loudon. 

Charles  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Earl  of  Exeter’s,  since  that 
time  Mr.  Crompton’s,  but  at  present  Mr.  Mousley’s,  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  town.  He  arrived  in  high  spirits,  reflecting  that 
he  was  now  within  a hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  (3), 
and  that  neither  Wade’s  nor  Cumberland's  forces  any  longer  lay 
before  that  object  of  his  hopes.  Accordingly,  that  evening,  at  sup- 
per. he  studiously  directed  his  conversation  to  his  intended  pro- 
gress and  expected  triumph— whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
enter  London  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  Highland  or  in  English 
dress.  Far  different  were  the  thoughts  of  his  followers.  Early 
next  morning,  he  was  waited  upon  by  Lord  George  Murray,  w ilh 
all  the  commanders  of  battalions  and  squadrons,  and,  a council 
being  formed,  they  laid  before  him  their  earnest  and  unanimous 
opinion  for  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland.  They  had  marched 

(1)  Gray  *to  H.  Walpole,  February  3.  1746.  miles  (as  in  Tale#  of  a Grandfather,  toI.  III.  p.  101.) 
(Orford’s  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  383.)  and  Mr.  Chambers  makes  It  exactly  100  (Hist  vol. 

(1)  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  11.  p.  U8.  I.  p.  *7*.)  Yet  it  Is.  I believe,  as  certalu,  as  auy 

(3)  There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  tradition  or  fact  in  geography  can  be,  that  the  actual  distance 

rooted  belief  among  the  Scots,  that  the  Prince.  Is  1S7.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  repeat  than  to 

at  Derby,  was  within  100  miles  of  London.  Sir  inquire ! 

Walter  Scott  repeatedly  cells  tbe  distance  9n 
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thus  far,  they  said,  on  the  promise  either  of  an  English  rising  or  a 
French  descent;  neither  had  yet  occurred,  neither  could  any 
longer  be  safely  awaited.  They  asked  if  the  Prince  could  produce 
even  a single  letter  from  any  Englishman  of  distinction  or  of  in- 
fluence, received  upon  their  march,  and  advising  them  to  persevere 
in  it.  What  was  their  own  force  ? barely  5000  fighting  men,  a 
number  insufficient  to  give  battle  to  any  one  of  the  three  armies 
by  which  they  were  surrounded ; nay  scarcely  adequate  even  to 
take  quiet  possession  of  London,  were  there  no  camp  at  Finchley 
to  protect  it.  What  was  their  enemy’s  force?  perhaps  not  much 
less  than  30,000  men,  were  it  all  combined.  If  even  they  should 
elude  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  division,  and  gain  a battle  against 
George  the  Second,  under  the  walls  of  London,  it  would  not  be 
gained  without  loss;  and  how,  with  still  further  diminished  num- 
bers, could  they  gather  any  fruits  of  victory?  But  supposing  a de- 
feat, would  a single  man  of  their  army  be  able  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  escape?  Would  not  the  Prince’s  own  person,  even 
if  he  w ere  not  killed  in  the  action,  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  blood- 
thirsty enemies?  Or  how,  if  Wade’s  and  Cumberland’s  armies 
should  combine  and  close  in  upon  them  from  the  rear  ? How  much 
wiser,  then,  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  support  and  be 
supported  by  their  friends  in  Scotland ! Already,  continued  Lord 
George  (and  here  he  pointed  to  despatches  which  had  reached  the 
Prince  that  very  morning),  we  learn  that  Lord  John  Drummond 
has  landed  at  Montrose,  with  the  regiment  of  Royal  Scots  and  some 
piquets  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  so  that  the  whole  force  under  Lord 
Strathallan  ready  to  join  us  from  Perth  is  not  less  than  three  or 
four  thousand  men  (t). 

Charles  listened  to  these  arguments  with  impatience,  and  re- 
plied to  them  with  warmth.  He  expressed  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  on  the  Providence  which  had  hitherto  so 
signally  protected  him.  He  owned  that  there  was  some  danger  in 
advancing,  but  to  retire  was  equally  dangerous,  and,  besides,  dis- 
graceful. As  to  his  personal  risk,  he  would  never  allow  that  to 
weigh  with  him.  “Rather  than  go  back,”  he  cried,  “I  would 
“wish  to  be  twenty  feet  under  ground  (2)!"  He  proceeded  at 
some  length  to  argue  on  the  probability  that  the  French  would  yet 
land  in  Kent  or  Essex, — that  his  friends  could  not  fail  to  join  him 
as  be  advanced, — that  defections  must  be  expected,  even  from  the 
English  ranks, — that  boldness  and  enterprise  would  supply  the 
want  of  numbers,  and  distract  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  Finding 
that  his  arguments  made  no  impression,  he  resorted  to  entreaties, 
imploring  his  friends  not  to  forsake  their  Prince  at  his  utmost 
need ; and  at  last,  as  a middle  course,  he  proposed  that  they  should 

(1)  See  Lord  George  Murray’s  own  summary  of 
hU  ath ire  In  this  council.  (Jacobite  Memoirs. 

P-  5*.) 

(*)  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel,  a volunteer  wh«* 


joined  in  Lancashire,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Perth.  His  MS.  has  been  »cry  ohiiginfly 
communicated  to  me  by  Lady  Wllloophby  «TE- 
resbv. 
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march  into  Wales,  to  give  their  partisans  in  that  country  an  op- 
portunity of  joining.  But  the  council  still  continued  firm  in  press-' 
ing  a retreat  to  Scotland.  Only  the  Duke  of  Perth,  though  re- 
taining his  own  opinion,  was  moved  by  his  master’s  vehemence, 
and  wished  to  yield  to  it.  Some  of  the  Irish  officers  were  also 
willing  to  go  on;  but  then,  as  the  Scots  invidiously  observed,  they 
did  not  run  equal  risk,  since,  being  in  the  French  service,  they 
were  sure,  at  the  worst , of  being  honourably  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  instead  of  being  tried  and  hanged  as  traitors.  After 
several  hours  of  stormy  debate,  Charles  broke  up  the  council 
without  having  formed  any  decision,  the  army  halting  that  day 
for  rest  at  Derby.  Meanwhile  the  lower  officers  and  soldiers, 
animated  with  very  diilerent  wishes  from  their  chiefs,  and  eager 
for  the  expected  conflict,  were  employed,  some  in  taking  the 
Sacrament  at  the  different  churches  (t),  others  thronging  the  cut- 
lers’ shops  to  renew  the  edge  of  their  broad-swords  (2). 

During  the  whole  day,  the  Prince  continued  to  expostulate  with 
some  of  his  officers  singly,  in  hopes  of  changing  their  opinion. 
Finding  them  inflexible,  he  was  at  length  strongly  advised  by  those 
he  most  confided  in — Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Secretary  Murray 
— to  yield  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  since  they  were  sure  the 
army  would  never  fight  well  when  all  the  chiefs  were  against  it. 
Accordingly,  at  another  .council,  summoned  the  same  evening, 
Charles  sullenly  declared  his  consent  to  a retreat ; but  added  that, 
in  future,  he  would  call  no  more  councils,  since  he  was  account- 
able to  nobody  for  his  actions,  excepting  to  God  and  his  father,  and 
would  therefore  no  longer  cither  ask  or  accept  their  advice. 

Next  day,  the  6th  of  December,  the  insurgents  began  their  re- 
treat. As  they  marched  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  inferior 
officers  and  common  men  believed  that  they  were  going  forward  to 
fight  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  which  they  displayed  the  utmost 
joy.  But  when  the  day-break  allowed  them  to  discern  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  to  discover  that  they  were  retracing  their 
steps,  nothing  was  lobe  heard  throughout  the  army  but  expressions 
of  rage  and  indignation.  “ If  we  had  been  beaten,  ” says  one  of 
their  officers,  “ the  grief  could  not  have  been  greater  (3).  ” 

Thus  ended  the  renowned  advance  to  Derby— ended  against  the 
wishes  both  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  soldiers.  It  certainly  appears 
to  me,  on  the  best  judgment  I can  form,  that  they  were  right  in 
their  reluctance,  and  that,  had  they  pursued  their  progress,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  succeeded  in  their  object.  A loyal 
writer,  who  was  in  London  at  the  lime,  declares  that  “ when  the 
“ Highlanders,  by  a most  incredible  march,  got  between  the  Duke’s 
“ army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  a terror  into  it,  scarce  to 
“ be  credited  (4).  ” An  immediate  rush  was  made  upon  the  Bank 


(1)  Lord  George  Murray's  Narratfre.  (Jacobite  (3)  Chevalier  Johnstone’s  Memoirs, p. "3, 8ro.  ed. 
Memoirs,  p.  78.  {*1  Chambers'  W*t.  fol.  I.  p.  J7i.  (*)  Fielding,  in  the  Truo  Patriot. 
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of  England,  which  it  is  said  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  paying  in 
sixpences,  to  gain  time.  The  shops  in  general  were  shut,  public 
business  for  the  most  part  was  suspended,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  desired  by  some,  but  disliked  by  many  more,  was  yet 
expected  by.ali  as  no  improbable  or  distant  occurrence.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  at  his  scanty  wits’  soon-reached  end,  stood  trembling 
and  amazed,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  advise  or  to  pursue ; it 
has  even  been  alleged  (a  rumour  well  agreeing  with  his  usual 
character,  but  recorded  on  no  good  authority  (1) ),  that  he  shut 
himself  up  for  one  whole  day  in  his  apartments,  considering  whe- 
ther he  had  not  better  declare  betimes  for  the  Pretender.  Nay, 
I find  it  asserted  that  King  George  himself  ordered  some  of  his 
most  precious  effects  to  be  embarked  on  board  his  yachts,  and  these 
to  remain  at  the  Tower  quay,  ready  to  sail  at  a moment's  warn- 
ing. Certain  it  is,  that  this  day  of  universal  consternation — the 
day  on  which  the  rebels’  approach  to  Derby  was  made  known — 
was  long  remembered  under  the  name  of  Black  Friday  (2).  Had, 
then,  the  Highlanders  continued  to  push  forward,  must  not  the  in- 
creasing terror  have  palsied  all  power  of  resistance  ? Would  not 
the  little  army  at  Finchley,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  with  so  con- 
venient a place  for  dispersing  as  the  capital  behind  it,  have  melted 
away  at  their  approach  ? Or,  had  they  engaged  the  Duke’s  army, 
who  can  doubt  the  issue,  if  the  victory  of  Falkirk  had  been  gained 
on  English  ground?  It  is  probable  also,  from  the  prevalence  of 
Jacobite  principles  amongst  the  gentry  at  this  period,  that  many 
officers  in  the  Royal  army  were  deeply  tainted  with  them,  and  might 
have  avowed  them  at  the  decisive  moment.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  many  would  have  been  suspected,  and  that  the  mere  suspicion 
would  have  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  reality — bewil- 
derment, distrust,  and  vacillation  in  the  chiefs.  Even  the  high  per- 
sonal valour  of  the  King  and  of  the  Duke  could  hardly  have  borne 
them  safe  amidst  these  growing  doubts  and  dangers.  I may  add, 
that,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  principal 
officers,  there  were  but  scanty  hopes  of  arresting  the  Highlanders 
(when  once  at  Derby),  in  their  progress  to  London.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  writes  as  follows  to  Sir 
Everard  Fawkener,  from  Lichfield,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  December  : — “ 1 am  just  going  to  march  for  Coventry  to-day, 
“ and  Northampton  to-morrow,  according  to  His  Royal  Highness's 


(1)  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  77.  8vo. 
ed. 

(2)  See  a note  to  H.  Walpole's  letters  to  Mann, 
to),  ii.  p.  98.  The  day  w as  the  fllh  of  December, 
1 may  observe  that  the  Jacobite  party  was  very 
strong  in  London,  and  bad  at  il»  head  one  of  the 
City  members,  Alderman  Hoalhcote.  as  appears 
from  the  Stuart  Papers.  Thu*,  a secret  letter, 
transmitted  to  Rome  by  Lord  Semplll,  and  dated 
London,  October  21.  1745.  says,  “ Alderman 

* iiwtbcote  and  symad  more  ltaio  been  niilt  six 


*•  Watkin  Wynn  to  assure  him  that  they  will  rise 
“ In  IlicCity  of  London  immediately  upon  a latid- 
“ Ing ; and  lo  beg  that  arms  and  ammunition  be 
" brought  with  the  troops."  And  Lord  Seutpill 
adds  (November  13.  17*5),  “ Mr.  Heathcole  has 
*•  been  reckoned,  especially  since  Ihe  base  defer- 
" lion  of  PuKcney,  one  chief  leader  of  the  patriot 
*•  Whigs,  not  in  the  City  of  l.ondou  only,  but  In 
“ the  nation.  He  opened  himself,  above  two 
" months  Ago,  lo  Sir  John  UinUo  Cotton.'' 
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“ orders,  but  I have  had  no  olher  orders  of  any  kind.  I know 
“ very  well  what  I am  to  do  if  the  enemy  comes  up  to  me,  but 
what  am  I to  do  if  advised  of  their  approach  ? For  as  to  sending 
“ out  guards  or  outposts  it  will  be  impossible  after  two  such  days’ 
“ march,  as  from  here  to  Northampton  : the  men  might  do  it,  but 
“ horses  absolutely  canuot ; and  now  they  have  got  over  the  'Trent, 
il  there  is  no  pass  to  defend ; and  if  they  please  to  cut  us  off  from 
“ the  main  army,  they  may,  and  also  if  they  please  to  give  us  the 
“ slip,  and  march  to  London,  I fear  they  may  before  even  this 
“ avant-garde  can  come  up  with  them ; and  if  we  should,  His 
“ Royal  Highness  knows  best  what  can  be  expected  from  such  an 
“ inconsiderable  corps  as  ours : however,  we  will  do  our  best,  and 
“ are  ready  to  obey  what  orders  he  will  please  to  send  us  (1).  ” 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex  were  but 
feebly  guarded  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  that  the  French  minis- 
ters were  now  in  the  very  crisis  of  decision  as  to  their  projected 
expedition.  The  preparations  for  it  were  completed  at  Dunkirk  j 
and  had  Charles,  by  any  forward  movement,  seemed  to  show  that 
he  scarcely  needed  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  (such  policy  is  but  too 
common  with  allies!)  have  been  ordered  to  sail.  Nor  were  the 
Jacobites  in  England  altogether  as  supine  as  was  supposed ; they 
had  already,  it  seems,  taken  measures  for  a rising.  A letter  of  the 
young  Pretender,  many  months  afterwards,  mentions  incidentally, 
in  referring  to  Mr.  Barry,  that  he  “ arrived  at  Derby  two  days 
“ after  I parted.  He  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  and  Lord 
“ Barrymore  to  assure  me,  in  the  name  of  my  friends,  that  they 
“ were  ready  to  join  me  in  what  manner  1 pleased,  either  in  the 
“ capital,  or  every  one  to  rise  in  his  own  country  (2).  ” 

I believe,  then,  that  bad  Charles  marched  onward  from  Derby 
he  would  have  gained  the  British  throne  ; but  1 am  far  from  think- 
ing that  he  would  long  have  held  it.  Bred  up  in  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, and  professing  the  Romanist  religion,  he  might  soon  have 
been  tempted  to  assail — at  the  very  least  he  would  have  alarmed 
— a people  jealous  of  their  freedom,  and  a Church  tenacious  of  her 
rights.  His  own  violent  though  generous  temper,  and  his  defi- 
ciency in  Uberal  knowledge,  would  have  widened  the  breach ; some 
rivalries  between  his  Court  and  his  father’s  might  probably  have 
rent  his  own  party  asunder  ; and  the  honours  and  rewards  well 
earned  by  his  faithful  followers  might  have  nevertheless  disgusted 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  In  short,  the  English  would  have  been  led 
to  expect  a much  belter  government  than  King  George’s,  and  they 
would  have  had  a much  worse.  Their  new  yoke  could  neither 
have  been  borne  without  suffering  nor  yet  cast  off  without  convul- 
sion ; and  it  therefore  deserves  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most 
signal  mercies  of  Providence,  that  this  long  train  of  dissensions  and 

(I)  Stete  Paper  Office,  YOl.  Ml.  SCemm,  ms,  <*)  Prince  Cbarlw  to  hl>  father , ATignOB, 

Februrj  i*.  mi.  (stun  Pep en.) 
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disasters,  this  necessity  for  a new  revolution,  should  have  been 
happily  averted  by  the  determination  to  retreat  at  Derby. 

The  Highland  army  pursued  their  retreat  by  the  same  track  as 
they  had  come,  but  by  no  means  with  the  same  order.  Disap- 
pointed and  humbled  in  their  own  estimation,  and  with  their  bonds 
of  discipline  relaxed,  they  committed  numerous  acts  of  outrage, 
some  in  vengeance,  others  for  plunder.  Thus  at  a place  near 
Stockport,  the  inhabitants  having  shot  at  a Highland  patrole,  his 
comrades  in  retaliation  set  fire  to  the  village.  The  consequence 
was,  that  their  stragglers  or  the  sick  whom  they  left  behind,  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  country  people.  At  Man- 
chester, so  friendly  a few  days  before,  a violent  mob  opposed  their 
vanguard,  and,  though  dispersed,  again  hung  upon  their  rear  when 
they  inarched  away.  The  Prince,  much  offended  at  this  unex- 
pected reception,  imposed  and  exacted  a fine  of  5000/.  upon  the 
town.  His  own  behaviour  on  the  retreat  tended  still  further  to 
dishearten  his  men ; he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  grief  and  resent- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  affected  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer 
commander  of  the  army.  Instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  earliest 
in  the  morning,  and  foremost  in  the  march,  he  now  lingered  at  his 
quarters  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  so  as  to  delay  the  rear-guard, 
and  then,  mourning  his  horse,  dejectedly  rode  on  to  his  column. 

Charles  had  designed  to  halt  his  array  a day  at  Manchester,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  who  argued  that  the  men 
had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  it  was  only  giving  so  much  time 
for  the  enemy  to  overtake  them.  Next  morning,  accordingly,  they 
pursued  their  rapid  retreat.  As  they  were  going  out  of  the  town 
of  Wigan,  some  zealot  formed  a plan  for  the  prince’s  assassination ; 
but,  mistaking  his  person,  shot  at  Mr.  O’Sullivan.  “Search  was 
“ made  for  him,”  says  one  of  their  officers,  “ but  in  vain  : and  no 
“ great  matter  for  any  thing  he  would  have  suffered  from  us ; for 
“ many  exercised  their  malice  merely  on  account  of  the  known 
“ clemency  of  the  Prince,  which,  however,  they  would  not  have 
“ dared  to  do  if  he  had  permitted  a little  more  severity  in  punish- 
“ ing  them.  The  army,  irritated  by  such  frequent  instances  of 
“ the  enemy’s  malice,  began  to  behave  with  less  forbearance,  and 
“ now  few  there  were  who  would  go  on  foot  if  they  could  ride; 
“ and  mighty  taking,  stealing,  and  pressing  of  horses  there  was 
“ amongst  us ! Diverting  it  was  to  see  the  Highlanders  mounted, 
“ without  cither  breeches,  saddle,  or  any  thing  else  but  the  bare 
“ back  of  the  horses  to  ride  on — and  for  their  bridle  only  a straw- 
“ rope ! In  this  manner  did  we  march  out  of  England  (1).” 

On  learning  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 

(I)  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel.  He  also  bit-  her  son,  near  Manchester  : they  were  seised  and 
torty  complains  of  the  Prince's  clemency  on  brought  to  Charles,  and  they  confessed  their  crime; 
another  previous  occasion — the  barbarous  murder  bat  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  put  Ho  death* 
of  a young  English  volunteer,  by  a woman  nud 
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bcrland  had  fallen  back  from  Stone  in  all  haste  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital;  and  he  was  already  at  Meriden  Moore,  close  to  Co- 
ventry, when  he  was  assured  of  their  retreat.  He  immediately 
commenced  a pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  a thousand 
foot,  whom  he  mounted  upon  horses  supplied  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  But  with  all  his  despatch  he  found,  on  coming  to  Maccles- 
field, that  the  enemy  were  full  two  days’  march  ahead  of  him. 
Continuing,  however,  to  press  forward,  he  was  joined  at  Preston  by 
another  body  of  horse,  detached  and  sent  across  the  country  from 
the  army  of  Marshal  Wade ; but  it  was  not  until  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  that  he  came  up  with  the  insurgents.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  their  main  body,  headed  by  Charles,  had  entered 
Penrith,  but  the  rear-guard,  under  the  command  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  having  been  delayed  by  the  breaking  down  of  some  bag- 
gage waggons,  could  proceed  no  further  than  Shap.  Early  next 
morning  Lord  George  resumed  his  march  ; but  on  coming  to  the 
village  of  Clifton,  about  three  miles  from  Penrith,  he  found  several 
parties  of  cavalry,  volunteers  of  that  neighbourhood,  drawn  up  to 
intercept  him.  These,  however,  he  dispersed  with  one  charge  of 
Glengarry’s  men,  and  made  several  prisoners;  among  the  rest,  a 
footman  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  said  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  already  close  in  the  rear  with  4000  horse.  Lord 
George  sent  the  man  to  be  examined  by  the  Prince,  at  Penrith ; at 
the  same  time  requesting  orders  for  his  own  direction.  Charles, 
with  great  courtesy,  dismissed  the  servant  to  his  master ; and,  for 
the  support  of  Lord  George,  despatched  two  regiments — the  Stuarts 
of  Appin,  and  the  Macphersons  of  Cluny. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  the  Duke’s  advancing  forces 
first  appeared  in  sight  of  Lord  George ; and  they  slowly  formed 
upon  Clifton  Moor  and  the  high  road;  on  one  side  the  stone 
fences  of  the  village,  on  the  other  the  enclosures  of  Lord  Lonsdale’s 
princely  domain.  It  was  now  nearly  dark;  but  the  moon  shone 
out  at  intervals  from  among  the  clouds,  and  by  this  light  Lord 
George  saw  a body  of  men — dismounted  dragoons,  or  rather  in- 
fantry, who  had  resumed  their  proper  mode  of  warfare— gliding 
forward  to  surprise  him  along  the  stone  fences.  He  immediately 
cried  Clwmobb  ! and  rushed  on,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  the 
Macphersons  and  Stuarts;  and,  losing  his  bonnet  in  the  fray,  con- 
tinued to  fight  bareheaded  among  the  foremost.  In  a few  minutes 
the  English  were  completely  repulsed,  their  commander,  Colonel 
Honey  wood,  being  left  severely  wounded  on  the  field,  and  their 
total  number  of  killed  or  disabled  exceeding  a hundred  men,  while 
the  insurgents  lost  but  twelve.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  Highlanders  could  be  recalled  from  the  pursuit,  they  exclaim- 
ing that  it  was  a shame  to  see  so  many  of  the  King’s  enemies  stand- 
ing fast  upon  the  moor  without  attacking  them.  Lord  George 
also  was  desirous  of  maintaining  his  position  with  further  rein- 
ii.  tc 
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forcemenls ; but  receiving  the  Prince’s  repeated  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, drew  o(T  his  men  to  Penrith.  So  effectual,  however,  was 
the  check  he  had  given,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  forebore 
any  further  attempts  to  harass  the  Highlanders  in  their  retreat. 

Pursuing  this  retreat,  Charles  and  his  troops  arrived  early  next 
day,  the  19th,  at  Carlisle.  Here  they  thought  it  requisite  to  leave 
a garrison,  so  as  to  secure  this  key  of  England  for  them  in  a se- 
cond, aud,  as  they  hoped,  a speedy  invasion  of  that  country ; yet 
the  same  object  might  have  been  attained  by  blowing  up  the  works. 
Besides  a few  French  and  Irish,  and  some  men  from  a Lowland 
regiment,  who  consented  to  remain,  we  learn  from  an  officer  pre- 
sent, that  “Mr.  Townley,  Colonel  of  the  English,  petitioned  the 
“ Prince,  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  *0  the  of- 
“ ficers  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  to  be  left,  though  the  latter 
“ nevor  assented  to  or  desired  it,  many  of  them  wishing  to  undergo 
“ the  same  fate  as  their  Royal  master.  However,  on  Colonel  Town- 
“ ley’s  coming  back,  and  telling  them  that  it  was  the  Prince’s  plea- 
sure tlmt  they  should  remain  at  Carlisle,  they  all,  taking  it  as 
“coming  from  the  Prince,  most  willingly  acquiesced  (1).”  Yet 
the  result  was  most  fatal  to  them,  and  the  determination  to  leave 
them  most  unwise.  No  sooner  had  Charles  departed  than  they 
were  invested  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  They  supposed  (and 
this  seems  to  have  been  Charles’s  own  opinion,  when  he  left  them,) 
that  the  Duke  had  no  battering  artillery  at  his  disposal  : some, 
however,  was  unexpectedly  brought  from  Whitehaven ; and  on  the 
29th  it  began  to  play  upon  the  mouldering  walls.  The  besieged 
then  desired  to  capitulate  but  could  obtain  no  other  terms  from  his 
Royal  Highness,  than  that  “ they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword, 
“ but  reserved  for  his  Majesty’s  pleasure” — a stipulation  which 
to  many  of  them  was  only  death  deferred. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  Prince’s  birthday,  the  Scottish  ar- 
my left  Carlisle,  and  re-entered  their  own  country  by  fording  the 
Esk.  That  river  was  swollen  with  winter  floods  and  rains  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet ; yet  nearly  all  the  men  crossed  safely,  wading 
arm  in  arm,  and  supporting  each  other  against  the  violence  of  the 
current.  Charles,  with  his  horsemen,  rode  through  a little  below 
the  place  where  the  rest  of  his  army  passed;  and,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  saw  one  or  two  of  the  men,  who  had  drifted 
from  the  hold  of  their  comrades,  and  were  carried  down  the 
stream.  W ith  great  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,  Charles 
sprung  forward,  and  caught  oue  poor  soldier  by  the  hair,  at  the 
same  time  calling  out,  in  Gaelic,  Cobh  bar]  cobhkar!  that  is,  Help! 
help!  and  supporting  him  until  he  could  receive  assistance.  This 


i (1)  VS.  Memoir*  of  Captain  Daniel.  It  i>  scarcely  “ in  n spirit  of  ronttenaec  attains!  Uta  Knirluh 
worth  while  to  notice  a calumnious  and  absurd  “ nation,"  for  not  more  effectually  supporting 
Insinuation  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Hint  him ! 

Charles  left  this  unfortunate  garrison  behind. 
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proof  of  his  compassion  and  care  for  his  followers  greatly  tended, 
it  is  said,  to  enhance  his  popularity  amongst  them. 

The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  stopped  that  night  at  Annan, 
and  the  next  at  Dumfries.  This  town  had  always  been  remark' 
able  for  its  attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession ; and  a report 
having  lately  reached  it  of  some  defeat  or  disaster  to  the  Highland 
army,  a general  rejoicing  had  ensued.  When  the  Highlanders 
marched  in,  they  found  the  candles  of  the  illumination  still  in  the 
windows,  and  the  bonfires  unextinguished  (1).  They  imposed  a 
fine  of  2000/.  upon  the  place;  and,  receiving  only  1100/.,  carried 
off  the  Provost  and  another  magistrate  as  security  for  the  re- 
mainder. From  hence  they  proceeded  by  different  routes  to  Glas- 
gow, marking  their  track  by  numerous  acts  of  plunder  and  depre- 
dation. Charles  himself  went  by  way  of  Hamilton  Palace,  where  ® 
he  allowed  his  troops  a day  of  rest,  and  himself  a day  of  shooting 
in  the  Park.  His  forces  were  now  reduced  to  about  3600  foot  and 
500'horse.  On  the  26th  he  entered  Glasgow,  thus  completing  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  marches  recorded  in  history.  From 
Edinburgh  to  Derby,  and  from  Derby  back  again  to  Glasgow,  they 
had  gone  not  less  than  580  miles  in  fiflv-six  days  (2),  many  of  these 
days  of  halt;  yet  one  of  Charles’s  personal  attendants  complains, 
that,  during  this  whole  time,  he  was  able  but  once,  at  Manchester, 
to  throw  off  his  clothes  at  night  (3). 

Glasgow  had  already  given  strong  proofs  of  its  hostility  to 
Charles,  having  raised  many  hundred  men  against  him  in  his 
absence.  His  appearance  made  no  impression  in  his  favour ; nay, 
one  fanatic  even  snapped  a pistol  at  him,  as  he  rode  along  the  Salt- 
Market  (4).  A most  heavy  requisition  to  refit  the  Highland  army 
was  now  laid  upon  the  citizens;  for  which  they  afterwards  claimed 
and  received  a compensation  from  the  established  Government. 

How  strange  the  contrast  between  Manchester  and  Glasgow ! The  • 
most  commercial  town  in  England  the  most  friendly — the  most 
commercial  town  in  Scotland  the  most  adverse — to  the  Stuarts ! 

(1)  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel.  (3)  See  some  notes  of  conversation  with  Mr  Gib, 

(1)  Reckoning  the  distance  from  Carlisle  to  the  Prince's  Major  Domo , In  the  JacobUe  Me- 
Derby  through  Wigan,  181  miles  (twice  over) ; moirs,  p.  194. 

from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle  and  Brampton,  through  (4)  Chambers'  History,  rol.  i.  p 198.  It  appears 
Kelso,  perhaps  110;  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow  that,  as  usual,  no  punishment  followed, 
about  the  same,— the  total  will  l>e  5®i.  But  this 

is  only  an  approximation. 
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Having  refreshed  and  new  clothed  his  army,  by  eight  days’ 
residence  at  Glasgow,  Charles  again  set  forth,  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1746,  and  marched  to  Stirling,  where, 
according  to  orders  he  had  sent,  he  was  joined  by  the  forces  under 
Lords  John  Drummond  and  Strathallan.  There  came  also  the 
detachment  of  lx)rd  Lewis  Gordon,  which  only  a few  days  before 
had  worsted  the  Earl  of  Loudon’s  levies  in  a skirmish  at  Inverury, 
and  driven  them  back  towards  Inverness.  By  these  accessions,  the 
total  force  under  Charles's  banner  was  augmented  to  nearly  nine 
thousand  men,  being  the  largest  that  he  ever  mustered  in’  the 
course  of  these  campaigns.  With  this  he  now  undertook  the  siege 
of  the  Castle  of  Stirling ; the  more  readily,  since  Lord  John 
Drummond  had  brought  both  battering  guns  and  engineers  from 
France,  and  since  he  was  eager  to  secure  a constant  and  easy  com- 
munication between  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands. 

Stirling  Castle,  however,  stood  secure  in  its  craggy  height,  a 
good  garrison,  and  an  experienced  governor,  General  Blakency. 
By  this  time,  also,  the  army  of  Marshal  Wade  had  advanced  into 
Scotland,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  cavalry. 
The  Duke  himself  had  been  recalled  from  Carlisle,  and  his  infantry 
from  Lichfield,  to  guard  the  southern  coast,  and  provide  against 
the  still  apprehended  French  invasion.  But  though  absent  himself, 
he  was  requested  to  name  the  commander  of  the  army  in 
• Scotland  in  the  room  of  Marslial  Wade,  whose  talents,  never  of 
the  brightest,  had  sunk  beneath  the  torpor  of  age,  and  whose 
inactivity  had  justly  been  complained  of  during  the  last  campaign. 
In  his  place,  the  Royal  Duke  recommended  General  Heury  Hawley, 
an  officer  of  some  experience,  who  had  served  in  the  battle  of 
Shcriffmuir  as  major  of  dragoons  : but  destitute  of  capacity,  and 
hated,  not  merely  by  his  enemies,  but  by  his  own  soldiers,  for  a 
most  violent  and  vindictive  temper.  Both  he  and  his  Royal  patron 
were  signal  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  brave  men  are  never  cruel. 
— Once,  in  Flanders,  a deserter  being  hanged  before  Hawley’s 
■windows,  the  surgeons  begged  to  have  the  body  for  dissection. 
But  Hawley  was  reluctant  to  part  with  the  pleasing  spectacle ; 
*•  at  least,”  said  he,  “ you  shall  give  me  the  skeleton  to  hang  up 
“ in  the  guard-room  (1)!” — One  of  his  first  measures,  on  arriving 

(1)  H.  VNnlpolc  to  Sir  H Mann,  January  17.  17*6.  In  another  reaped : It  contain*  this  phrase,  about 

He  adds  that  the  soldier*  nickname  for  Hawley  Ills  burial  “My  carcase  may  be  pul  any  where 

was.  “the  ly»rd  Chief  Justice. ” His  own  will.  The  priest,  I conclude,  will  hare  his  fee ; let  the 
dated  March  £9.  1749,  I*  most  Ulscredi table  to  him  11  puppy  hare  It !" 
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at  Edinburgh  to  take  the  chief  command,  was  to  order  two  gibbets 
to  be  erected,  ready  for  the  rebels  who  he  hoped  might  fall  into 
his  hands;  and  with  a similar  view  he  bid  several  executioners 
attend  his  army  on  its  march.  Such  ferocity  sinks  Hawley  very 
far  below  a man  he  often  scoffed  at, — his  predecessor  at  Preston, — 
and  appears  altogether  alien  from  the  true  military  character  : in 
one  word,  Cope  was  no  general;  but  Hawley  was  not  even  a 
soldier ! 

The  disposable  force  of  Hawley  being  augmented  by  a few 
Yorkshire  volunteers,  by  a similar  body  from  Glasgow,  and  by  some 
Argyleshire  recruits  under  Colonel  Campbell,  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Charles, — between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men.  At 
the  head  of  these  he  marched  from  Edinburgh  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Stirling,  and,  as  he  confidently  boasted,  drive  the  rebels  before  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Charles,  hearing  of  his  approach,  left  a few 
hundred  men  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  Castle,  and  with  the 
remainder  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  the  1 6th  of  January 
he  drew  up  his  men  on  Bannockburn,  a field,  as  he  remarked,  of 
happy  augury  to  his  arms,  and  awaited  an  attack  ; but  found  the 
English  remain  wholly  inactive  at  Falkirk.  His  cavalry,  whom  he 
sent  out  to  reconnaltre  close  to  Hawley’s  camp,  brought  word 
that  they  could  sec  no  appearance  of  movement.  Next  morning 
he  again  drew  up  his  army,  and  again  awaited  an  attack  ; but  still 
in  vain;  upon  which,  with  characteristic  ardour,  he  determined 
that  his  own  troops  should  move  forwards  that  same  day,  and 
become  the  agressors  in  the  battle. 

Hawley,  meanwhile,  filled  with  an  ignorant  contempt  of  the 
“ Highland  rabble,”  as  he  termed  them,  believed  that  they  would 
disperse  of  themselves  at  the  mere  news  of  his  approach,  and  neg- 
lected the  most  common  precautions  for  security,  such  as  sending 
out  patroles.  On  the  forenoon  of  that  very  day,  the  1 7th,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  detained  at  Callender  House,  some  distance 
from  his  men,  by  the  courtesy  and  good  cheer  of  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  whose  husband  was  in  the  insurgen!  army,  and  who 
had  therefore  strong  motives  for  retarding  and  misleading  the  hos- 
tile chief.  Only  the  second  in  command,  General  Huske,  remained 
at  the  camp  in  front  of  Falkirk ; he  was  a good  officer,  but  had  no 
authority  to  direct  any  decisive  movement.  His  attention  also  was 
diverted  by  a well  concerted  stratagem  of  the  Highland  army  : for 
while  Charles,  with  his  main  body,  marched  round  considerably  to 
the  south  of  the  English  camp  ( a route  he  had  calculated  so  as  to 
give  his  troops  the  advantage  of  the  wind  in  the  battle),  he  de- 
tached Lord  John  Drummond  with  all  the  cavalry  towards  the 
other  extremity  of  Hawley’s  line,  and  along  the  straight  road  from 
Stirling  to  Falkirk.  This  detachment,  having  in  its  rear  the  an- 
cient forest  of  the  Torwood,  was  directed  to  display  the  Royal 
Standard  and  other  colours  so  as  to  produce  an  impression  that  the 
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■whole  army  was  behind,  and  advancing  from  that  quarter.  So 
successful  was  this  feint,  that  General  Iluske’s  attention  became 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  evolutions  of  these  distant  squadrons ; du- 
ring which  time  Charles,  with  his  main  army,  had  already  passed 
the  river  Carron,  beyond  Dunnipace,  and  was  only  separated  from 
the  enemy  by  the  Falkirk  Muir,  a rugged  and  ridgy  upland,  now 
well  cultivated,  but  then  covered  with  heath. 

It  was  now  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  and  the  English  sol- 
diers were  preparing  to  take  their  dinner,  when  some  country  peo- 
ple, hastily  running  in,  brought  an  account  that  the  Highlanders 
were  near  at  hand;  and  their  report  was  continued  by  two  of  the 
officers  mounting  a tree,  and  through  a telescope  discovering  (he 
enemy  in  motion.  The  drums  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  a press- 
ing message  was  despatched  to  Hawley  at  Callender  House,  while 
the  troops  were  formed  in  line  in  front  of  their  camp.  Frequent, 
aud  surely  not  unfounded  murmurs  might  now  be  heard  amongst 
the  men  “ Where  is  the  General  ? — what  shall  be  done? — we 
“ have  no  orders  (t)  1” 

Startled  at  these  tidings,  Hawley  soon  galloped  up,  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  without  his  hat;  he  immediately  ordered  his  three 
regiments  of  dragoons  to  advance  with  him,  full  speed,  to  the  top 
of  Falkirk  Muir,  so  as  if  possible  to  anticipate  the  Highlanders  ; 
and  the  foot  he  commanded  to  follow  with  their  bayonets  tixed. 

They  pushed  forward,  with  a storm  of  wind,  to  which  heavy  rain 
was  now  added,  beating  full  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  For  some 
time  it  appeared  like  a race  between  the  dragoons  and  the  High- 
landers, which  should  first  attain  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
mountaineers,  however,  prevailed  in  that  object;  and  the  English, 
then  halting,  drew  up  on  somewhat  lower  ground.  There  was 
a rugged  ravine,  that  began  at  the  centre  between  the  two  armies 
and  deepened  towards  the  plain  on  the  right  of  the  King's  forces  ; 
and  the  whole  position,  thus  hastily  chosen  by  Hawley,  was  far 
from  favourable  to  the  evolutions  of  regular  troops.  The  English 
artillery,  also,  stuck  fast  in  a morass,  which  formed  part  of  the  • 
plain,  and  it  could  not  be  extricated  ; but,  as  the  Highlanders  had 
also  left  (heirs  behind,  neither  force  had  in  that  respect  any  advan- 
tage above  the  other. 

Each  of  the  armies  now  formed  ; the  Prince’s  in  two  lines;  his 
right  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  and  his  left  by  Lord 
John  Drummond,  who  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  enemy  take  the  alarm, 
had  desisted  from  his  feint,  and  rejoined  the  main  body  of  his 
countrymen.  Charles  himself  took  his  station,  as  at  Preston,  in  the 
second  line,  or  rather  close  behind  it,  on  a conspicuous  mound, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Charlib’s  Hill,  and  now  overgrown 
with  wood.  For  the  English,  their  cavalry  remained  as  they  had 


(l)  Home's  History,  p.  i«7. 
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come,  iq  front,  and  their  infantry  drew  up,  like  the  insurgents,  in 
two  lines ; while  in  the  rear  of  all,  stood  a reserve,  consisting  of 
the  Argyle  militia  and  the  Glasgow  regiment.  General  Hawley 
commanded  in  the  centre,  and  lluske  on  the  right;  and  the  cavalry 
were  under  Colonel  Ligonier,  who  on  the  death  of  Gardiner  had 
succeeded  to  his  regiment. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  Hawley  sent  orders  to  Li- 
gonier to  charge  with  all  the  horse  on  the  enemy’s  right.  The 
insurgents  in  that  station,  chiefly  the  Macdonald  clans,  seeing  the 
dragoons  come  on,  reserved  their  own  fire,  with  the  utmost  stea- 
diness and  composure,  until  the  English  were  within  ten  yards 
distance ; they  then,  at  Lord  George’s  signal,  gave  a general  dis- 
charge, so  close  and  well  aimed,  that  a very  large  number  of  the 
hostile  horsemen  were  seen  to  reel  and  fall  from  their  saddles,  and 
the  survivors  were  completely  broken.  Two  of  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments, the  same  that  bad  fled  at  the  Coltbridge  and  at  Preston, 
being  now  well  skilled  and  experienced  in  that  military  operation, 
repeated  it  on  this  occasion.  The  third  regiment,  Cobham’s,  stood 
firmer,  but  was  likewise  compelled  to  yield,  after  heavy  loss. 
It  was  now  Lord  George  Murray’s  endeavour  to  bring  back  the 
Macdonalds  into  regular  line .-  but  tbeir  victorious  ardour  was  not 
to  be  controlled ; running  forward  and  loading  their  pieces  as  they 
ran,  they  fell  upon  the  flank  of  Hawley’s  two  columns  of  foot,  which 
at  the  same  moment  were  furiously  assailed  in  front ; the  Highland- 
ers, after  their  fire,  dropping  their  muskets  and  charging  sword  in 
hand.  The  English,  on  their  part,  nearly  blinded  by  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  dispirited  by  their  previous  inaction,  could  not  stand  firm 
against  this  combined  assault ; in  vain  did  their  General  attempt  to 
animate  them  by  his  personal  courage ; his  w hite  head  uncovered, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  combatants  : the  whole 
centre  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
But  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Royal  army  the  result  had  mean- 
while been  very  different.  The  three  regiments  there,  protected 
by  the  rugged  bank  of  the  ravine,  maintained  (his  natural  fortifi- 
cation, and  kept  aloof  the  Highlanders  from  their  favourite  close 
onset,  sword  in  hand.  Nay  more,  being  reinforced  by  Cobham’s 
dragoons,  who  rallied  in  their  rear,  they  not  only  checked  the  pur- 
suit on  their  flank,  but  spread  confusion  into  the  ranks  before  them, 
of  the  Prince’s  left,  many  Highlanders  scampering  away  from  the 
field,  under  the  belief  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  spreading  these 
disastrous  tidings  in  their  rear.  Thus  it  might  be  said,  that,  of 
the  Royal  army,  three  fourths  bad  been  defeated,  and  one  fourth 
victorious. 

Charles  seeing,  from  his  commanding  station,  this  state  of  things, 
immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  second  line,  and,  ad- 
vancing against  the  enemy’s  right,  arrested  their  momentary 
triumph.  They  were  now  compelled,  like  their  comrades,  to 
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withdraw  from  the  field ; but  theirs  was  a retreat,  and  not  like 
their  comrades’,  a flight : they  marched  in  steady  order,  their 
drums  beating,  and  colours  displayed  ; and  protected  the  mingled 
mass  of  other  fugitives.  Had  the  Highlanders,  nevertheless, 
pursued  at  this  critical  moment,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
King’s  army  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  the  night 
was  now  setting  in,  early  at  this  winter  season,  and  the  earlier 
from  the  violent  storm  which  blew ; and  they  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  push  forward  in  the  darkness,  suspecting,  as  they  did,  some 
stratagem  or  ambuscade.  Lord'John  Drummond  especially,  who 
was  a general  officer  in  the  French  service,  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed that  apprehension,  when  he  saw  the  Scots  Royal  fly  : 
“ These  roen,’\said  he,  “ behaved  admirably  at  Fontenoy — surely 
“this  must  be  a feint!”  Thus  the  insurgents  remained  fora 
considerable  time  upon  the  field,  irresolute,  disordered,  and  igno- 
rant of  their  own  success,  until  some  detachments  sent  forward  by 
Charles,  brought  him  the  news  that  the  English  had  already  re- 
treated from  Falkirk.  The  Prince  then  (it  was  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,)  made  his  entry  into  the 
town,  and  was  conducted  by  torch-light  to  a lodging  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  nawlcy,  meanwhile,  did  not  stop  that 
night  until  Linlithgow,  nor  the  next  day  until  Edinburgh,  where 
his  troops  arrived  in  much  disorder  and  dejection.  His  only 
consolation  was  to  make  use  of  the  gibbets  erected  for  the  rebels 
to  punish  his  own  soldiers ; that  is,  such  of  them  as  had  grossly 
misbehaved  in  the  action.  No  less  than  four  were  executed  in  one 
day.  On  the  field  of  battle  he  left  about  four  hundred,  dead  or 
dying,  with  a large  proportion  of  officers,  amongst  whom  were 
Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  three  Lieutenant  Colonels,  and  nine 
Captains.  The  insurgents’  loss  was  estimated  by  themselves  at 
only  forty  men  (1 ) ; but  was,  probably,  triple  that  number.  There 
were  also  about  one  hundred  prisoners  taken  from  the  Royal 
army ; one  of  them  John  Home,  afterwards  the  historian  of  this 
conflict.  Three  standards,  and  all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  might  exult 
that  an  attempt  made  by  [Hawley  to  set  fire  to  his  tents  before  he 
left  them,  was  baffled  by  the  rain.  At  Linlithgow,  further  on  in 
the  retreat,  the  English  army  succeeded  better  in  their  attempts  at 
conflagration  . some  troops  which  had  been  quartered  in  the  Royal 
Palace,  next  morning,  before  their  departure,  deliberately  set  it 
on  fire,  by  raking  the  live  embers  from  the  hearths  into  the  straw 
pallets,  thus  reducing  the  venerable  pile  to  a blackened  and  deso- 
late ruin,  as  it  still  remains  (2). 

All  that  night,  stormy  though[it  was,  the  unwearied  Highlanders 


(I)  Collection  of  Declaration*,  etc  p.  72.  ascribe*  the  fire  to  accident.  (Antiquities  of  Soot- 

5)  C hambers’  Hist.  tol.  if.  p.  53.,  and  Scott's  land.  p.  531.) 

Provincial  AntiqqlUes, art.  Lnur avow.  But  Grose 
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employed  themselves  in  plundering  the  camp,  and  stripping  the 
dead  bodies.  This  last  work  they  performed  so  effectually,  that 
a citizen  of  Falkirk,  who  nest  morning  surveyed  the  slain  from  a 
distance,  used  to  say  (hat  he  could  only  compare  them  to  a large 
flock  of  white  sheep  at  rest  on  the  face  of  the  hill  (t).  The  pri- 
soners of  the  Glasgow  regiments  were  roughly  handled,  as  volun- 
teers and  eager  partisans,  but  the  others  had  better  treatment ; 
and  the  greater  number,  for  safe  custody,  were  sent  to  the  castle 
of  Dounc,  all  seeming  much  amazed  at  their  disaster,  when  a 
triumph  over  the  “ Highland  rabble  ” had  been  so  confidently 
promised  them.  One  prisoner  (an  Irishman  perhaps)  was  even 
overheard  to  mutter  to  his  comrades,  By  my  soul,  if  Charlie 
“ goes  on  in  this  way,  Prince  Frederick  will  never  be  King 
“ George  (2) ! ”• 

But  this  victory  brought  the  Pretender  no  fruit,  but  barren 
laurels;  nay,  it  may  be  said  without  a paradox,  that  itjproved 
hurtful  instead  of  advantageous  to  his  cause.  Among  the  officers, 
it  raised  an  angry  dissension  ; each  lamenting  that  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  had  not  been  completed ; Lord  George  Murray  in- 
veighing against  Lord  John  Drummond,  and  Lord  John  retaliating 
upon  Lord  George.  The  common  Highlanders,  loaded  with  plun- 
der, went  off  as  usual  to  their  mountains  to  secure  it ; and  thus 
was  the  army  deprived  for  a time  of  several  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
sands, of  its  men.  An  unfortunate  accident  also,  which  occurred 
the  day  after  the  battle,  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  increase 
this  desertion.  One  of  Clanranald’s  clansmen  was  examining  a 
musket,  a part  of  his  booty,  as  he  stood  at  an  open  window,  when 
the  piece  went  off,  and  by  mischance  killed  a son  of  Glengarry  who 
was  passing  in  the  street.  Charles,  foreseeing  the  ill  effects  that 
might  ensue,  exerted  himself  to  show  every  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  attending  the  funeral  himself  as  chief  mourner. 
The  tribe  of  Glengarry,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  appeased, 
loudly  demanded  life  for  life;  and  Clanranald  having  reluctantly 
agreed  to  surrender  his  follower,  the  poor  man  was  immediately 
led  out  and  shot  dead  with  a volley  of  bullets, — his  own  father 
joining  in  the  fire,  that  his  sufferings  might  end  the  sooner.  But 
even  this  savage  act  of  vengeance  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
offended  clan;  and  the  greater  number,  yielding  to  their  grief  or 
rage,  forsook  the  Prince’s  standard,  and  withdrew  to  their  moun- 
tain home. 

On  the  evening  after  his  victory  Charles  again  encamped  on 
Bannockburn,  where  he  employed  a press,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Glasgow,  to  print  a quarto  sheet,  containing  an  account  of 
the  battle  (3).  This  proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  Scottish  Procla- 
mations or  Gazettes.  He  now  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle, 

(I)  Chambers’  Hliiory.  tol.  li.  p.  17.  (S)  Collection  of  Declarations,  elc.  p.  «»—'!. 

(1)  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel. 
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deeming  it  derogatory  to  his  arms  to  relinqqish  any  enterprise  of 
danger  once  begun,  and  thus  leaving  his  enemies  full  leisure  to 
recover  from  their  recent  defeat. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  reached  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  (it  was  on  the  day  of  a Drawing-Room),  every  counte- 
nance, it  is  said,  appeared  clouded  with  doubts  and  apprehension, 
except  only  the  King’s,  whose  heart  was  inaccessible  to  fear,  and 
Sir  John  Cope’s,  who  rejoiced  to  have  at  last  a partner  in  bis 
misfortune  or  misconduct  (1).  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  con- 
versation with  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  “ laid  the  blame  of  the 
“ affair  of  Hawley  on  want  of  discipline,  and  said,  were  he  there 
“ he  would  attack  the  rebels  with  the  men  that  Hawley  had 
“ left  (2).”  This  determination  was  speedily  put  to  the  proof; 
for  the  fear  of  a French  invasion  having  now  subsided,  and  the 
want  of  another  general  in  Scotland  being  manifest,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  that  country,  and 
was  earnestly  requested  to  set  out  immediately.  Travelling  night 
and  day,  he  arrived  most  unexpectedly  at  Holyrood  House  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  January,  — a day,  as  usual,  of  ill  augury 
to  the  house  of  Stuart, — and  he  chose  for  himself  the  same  apart- 
ments, nay  even  the  same  bed,  in  the  palace,  which  bad  lately  been 
occupied  by  Charles. 

The  Royal  Duke  destined  to  wield  so  decisive  an  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  his  cousin  and  competitor,  wTas  of  very  nearly  the 
same  age,  being  only  four  months  younger.  He  had  not,  howeyer, 
the  same  graces  of  person,  being  corpulent  and  unwieldy  to 
a remarkable  degree,  and  in  his  manner  rough  and  displeasing. 
His  character  was  adorned  by  considerable  virtues;  honesty  of 
purpose,  adherence  to  his  promises,  attachment  to  his  friends. 
He  was  a dutiful  son,  and  a liberal  patron ; as  a soldier,  he  was 
enthusiastically  fond  of  his  profession ; he  bad  closely  studied  its 
details,  and  might  even  be  lauded  for  capacity  jq  an  age  yvhicb,  to 
England  at  least,  was  singularly  barren  of  military  merjt.  His 
unwearied  activity  and  his  high  personal  courage  would,  how- 
ever, at  aDy  period  have  justly  claimed  applause.  But,  as  one 
of  his  own  friends  complains,  “ his  judgment  is  too  much  guided 
“ by  his  passions,  which  are  often  violent  and  ungovernable  (3).  " 
Against  his  foreign  adversaries  he  displayed  no  undue  asperity,  and 
towards  his  soldiers  he  could  sometimes  show  compassion ; thus, 
for  instance,  on  arriving  at  Edinburgh  he  immediately  arrested  the 
course  of  Haw  ley’s  savage  executions  yet  even  his  own  army  often 
murmured  at  his  harshness  and  rigour ; and  as  to  any  rebel,  he 
treated  him  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  might  a wolf.  Never 


(I)  See  Quarterly  Review.  No.  Ini.  p.  180.  An  (*)  Lord  Marehmonl's  Diary,  January  SI.  I1M. 

abstracted  Scottish  Peer,  at  this  Drawing  Room  . (3)  Lord  Waldegrave’i  Memoirs,  P-  13. 

addro«4*d  Sir  John  by  the  title  of  General  Hawley.  1 

to  the  no  smalt  amusement  of  tho  company. 
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perhaps  did  any  insurgents  meet  a more  ungenerous  enemy. 
From  the  deeds  of  blood  in  Scotland, — committed  by  his  own  order 
in  some  cases,  and  connived  at  in  many  more, — his  contemporaries 
branded  him  with  a disgraceful  by-word  — the  botcher  ; and  the 
historian  who  cannot  deny  the  guilt,  must  repeat  and  ratify  the 
name. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  but  thirty  hours  at  Edin- 
burgh : on  the  31st  he  set  forward  with  his  army  to  give  the  insur- 
gents battle;  his  favourite  Hawley  still  acting  under  him  as  one 
Lieutenant-General;  and  the  other  was  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Officers  and  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  confident  of  victory 
under  their  new  commander.  But  on  approaching  Falkirk  his 
Royal  Highness  was  informed  that  the  rebels  had  already  com- 
menced their  retreat;  the  causes  of  which  I shall  now  proceed 
to  detail. 

In  the  siege  of  Stirling,  Charles  had  employed  as  his  engineer 
one  M.  Mirabelle,  a vain  volatile  Frenchman,  who  had  come  over 
with  Lord  John  Drummond.  So  ignorant  was  this  man  of  his 
profession,  that  the  batteries  he  constructed  with  great  labour  were 
entirely  commanded  and  soon  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  Castle. 
Still,  however,  the  Prince  persevered,  taking  only  the  advice  of  his 
favourite  counsellors,  Secretary  Murray,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
aud  the  Quarter-Master-General.  But  the  other  chief  officers, 
mortified  both  at  their  loss  of  confidence  since  the  Derby  retreat, 
and  at  the  slow  and  doubtful  progress  of  the  present  siege, 
determined  to  assert  their  authority  by  holding  a consultation  of 
their  own.  The  result  was  a memorial  signed  by  many  influential 
names,  and  sent  to  the  Prince  by  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was 
no  doubt  the  secret  mover  of  the  whole  design.  This  memorial  is 
still  preserved  (1)  : after  lamenting  the  number  of  Highlanders 
gone  home,  and  the  unequal  chances  of  another  battle,  it  proceeds  : 
“ VVe  are  therefore  humbly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  way  to 
“ extricate  the  army  out  of  the  most  imminent  danger  but  by 
“ retiring  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  w here  we  can  be  usefully 
“ employed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  by  taking  and  mastering 
“ the  forts  of  the  North,  and  we  are  morally  sure  we  can  keep  as 
“ many  men  together  as  will  answer  that  end,  and  hinder  the 
“ enemy  from  following  us  into  the  mountains  at  this  season  of  the 
“ year ; and  in  spring  we  doubt  not  but  an  army  of  10,000  effective 
“ Highlanders  can  be  brought  together,  aud  follow  your  Royal 
“ Highness  wherever  you  think  proper.  ” 

This  remonstrance,  coming  from  such  persons,  and  armed  with 
all  the  force  of  a command,  struck  the  Prince  with  astonishment 
and  grief.  Lord  George  had  been  with  him  but  the  day  before, 
and  shown  him  a plan  he  had  drawn  for  the  intended  battle,  which 

(I)  Ho  mo's  Hist.  Append.  No.  SO.  Those  who  Keppocb.  Cianranald,  Ardshlel,  Locbgarry,  Scot- 
»lgned  tl  wer«  Lord  Go oryo  Murray  Lochicl  bouse,  and  btmon  Frwr.  Master  of  Loral. 
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Charles  had  approved  and  corrected  with  his  own  hand . In  the 
same  view,  likewise,  had  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  already 
been  sent  to  the  rear  at  Dumblane.  When,  therefore,  he  read  the 
paper  disclosing;  such  different  designs,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  : he  passionately  exclaimed,  ‘‘Good  God!  have  I lived  to 
see  this?”  and  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  staggered.  He  sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  argue 
with  the  chiefs  against  their  project ; but  finding  them  firm,  had 
no  alternative  but  a sullen  acquiescence  (1). 

The  insurgents  accordingly  began  their  retreat  on  the  1st  of 
February,  first  spiking  their  heavy  cannon,  and  blowing  up  their 
powder  magazine  at  St.  Ninian’s.  So  ill  was  this  last  operation 
contrived,  that  the  explosion  destroyed,  together  with  the  ma- 
gazine, the  neighbouring  church,  and  lost  the  lives  of  several 
country  people ; nor  did  party  spirit  fail  to  impute  this  accident  to 
deliberate  and  malignant  design.  The  best  proof  to  the  contrary 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  particularly,  the  man  who  fired  the  train,  were  amongst 
the  killed.  Very  little,  however,  of  discipline  or  regularity  was 
observed  in  the  retreat.  Charles,  with  a frowardness  and  reckless- 
ness that  seem  to  have  been  part  of  his  character,  whenever  he  was 
thwarted,  had  either  neglected  to  give  the  needful  orders,  or  sud- 
denly changed  them  after  they  were  given,  dnd  much  confusion  and 
loss  of  baggage  ensued  (2).  The  direction  of  the  retreat  was  to 
Crieff,  where  the  army  separated  in  two  divisions ; nor  did  they  re- 
unite for  some  weeks;  both,  however,  making  their  way  by  dif- 
ferent roads  towards  Inverness.  They  were  pursued,  but  not 
overtaken,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Perth,  sent  out  detachments  to  reduce  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

While  such  were  the  events  in  the  North,  the  Court  of  St.  James’s 
was  agitated  by  a short  but  singular  ministerial  revolution.  The 
Royal  favour  had  been  for  some  time  engrossed  by  Lord  Granville  : 
the  Pelham  brothers  found  themselves  treated  with  coldness  and 
reserve,  and  apprehended  that  in  carrying  the  supplies  this  winter 
they  would  only  be  paving  the  way  for  their  own  dismissal  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  To  them,  the  unquclled  rebellion  appeared, 
not  as  a motive  of  forbearance,  but  only  as  a favourable  opportu- 
nity forpushing  their  pretensions.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  and  to  concentrate  their  demands 
on  one  point — an  office  for  Pitt — to  whom  they  were  bound  by  their 
promises,  and  still  more  by  their  fears.  The  King,  however, 
guided  by  Lord  Granville,  and  under  Granville  by  Lord  Bath,  and 


(1)  John  Hay’s  Account  of  the  Retreat  from 
Falkirk  (Home’s  Appendix,  p.  3M  ). 

(1)  At  a council  of  war,  called  near  CrlefT,  there 
was  (treat  complaint  and  recrimination  amongst 
tho  officers,  as  to  the  disorder  of  the  retreat. 


Charles  ended  their  quarrel  by  saying  very  hand- 
somely. that  he  would  lake  all  the  blame  on  him- 
self. (Lord  George  Murray's  I'jarratlYe;  Jacobite 
Memoirs,  p.  100 ) 
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mindful  of  jPitt’s  old  philippics  against  Hanover,  steadily  refused 
his  assent  to  this  arrangement.  On  the  Cth  of  February,  Lord 
Bath,  coming  from  the  Royal  closet,  said  frankly  to  Lord  Har- 
rington, that  he  had  advised  the  King  to  negative  Mr.  Pitt’s  ap- 
pointment and  to  pursue  proper  (he  meant  Hanoverian)  measures 
on  the  Continent.  Lord  Harrington  coldly  replied,  “They  who 
“ dictate  in  private  should  be  employed  in  public  (1).”  A resigna- 
tion was  now  resolved  upon  by  nearly  all  the  ministers.  In  this 
affair  the  Pelhams  prudently  shrunk  from  the  front  ranks ; the  van 
therefore  was  led  by  Harrington,  he  being  the  first,  on  the  10th,  to 
give  up  the  seals,  and  thus  drawing  on  himself  the  King’s  especial 
and  lasting  resentment.  He  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  next  by  Mr . Pelham.  Other  self-denying 
placemen  now  poured  in,  with  their  white  staves  and  gold  keys. 
His  Majesty  immediately  sent  the  two  seals  of  Secretaries  of  State 
to  Lord  Granville  (who  was  indisposed),  that  he  and  Lord  Bath 
might  form  an  administration  as  they  pleased.  “Thus  far,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  “all  went  swimmingly;  they  had  only  for- 
“ gotten  one  little  point,  which  was  to  secure  a majority  in  both 
“ Houses  (2).”  Scarce  any  man  of  weight  or  reputation  was 
found  willing  to  join  them.  Chief  Justice  Willes  declined  to  be 
their  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Sir  John  Barnard  to  be  their  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  After  various  offers  and  repeated  refusals,  this 
ministry  of  forty  hours  was  dissolved,  and  Lord  Bath  announced 
its  failure  to  the  King,  who  bitterly  complained  of  his  painful  si- 
tuation, and  cried  shame  that  a man  like  Newcastle,  who  was  not 
fit,  said  he,  for  a chamberlain  to  a petty  Court  in  Germany,  should 
be  forced  on  him  and  the  nation  as  Prime  Minister.  His  Majesty 
had,  however,  no  other  choice  than  to  reinstate  his  former  servants, 
and  admit  whatever  terms  they  now  required.  It  was  agreed  to 
dismiss  from  place  the  remaining  adherents  of  Bath  and  Granville, 
amongst  others  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  whose  office  as  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  was  again  abolished.  Pitt  became — not  indeed 
Secretary  at  War,  as  was  asked  at  first — but  Vice- Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Winnington,  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces.  The  opposition  grew  still  weaker  from  their 
weakness  being  so  signally  tested  and  disclosed,  and  dwindled  for 
some  time  to  a scarcely  perceivable  minority.  Yet  Lord  Gran- 
ville’s high  spirits  never  forsook  him ; he  continued  to  laugh  and 
drink  as  before,  owning  that  the  attempt  was  mad,  but  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  do  it  again  (3). 

In  Scotland  the  war  languished  for  several  weeks.  Charles,  on 
approaching  Inverness,  found  it  rudely  fortified  with  a ditch  and 
palisade,  and  held  by  Lord  Loudon’s  army  of  about  2000  men.  In 

(I)  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole,  (3)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann.  February  1*. 
p.  ms.  1716.  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 

(t)  To  Sir  H.  Mann,  February  H.  !7V«.  February  18  17W.  Coic’s  Pelham. 
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the  first  instance,  therefore,  the  Prince  halted  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  at  Moy  Caslle,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  Mac  lntosh.  The 
Chief  himself  was  serving  with  Lord  Loudon,  but  Lady  Mac  lntosh 
remained  to  raise  the  clan  for  the  opposite  party,  and  rode  in 
their  front  as  commander,  with  a man’s  bonnet  on  her  head,  and 
pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  The  neighbourhood  of  Moy  Castle, 
however,  and  the  security  in  which  Charles  was  living,  incited 
Lord  Loudon  to  a sudden  night-march,  in  hopes  to  seize  his  person. 
But  this  well-concerted  scheme  was  baffled  by  no  more  than  six  or 
seven  of  the  Mac  Intoshes,  who,  meeting  the  King’s  troops,  dispersed 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  and  fired  upon  the 
advancing  columns,  at  the  same  time  imitating  the  war-cries  of 
Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  other  well-known  clans,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  impression  that  the  whole  Highland  army  was  at  band. 
The  King’s  troops,  astonished  and  doubtful  from  the  darkness, 
hastily  turned  back  to  Inverness,  where  they  arrived  in  so  much 
confusion  that  their  retreat  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rout  of  Moy. 

Next  morning,  the  17th  of  February,  the  Chevalier  assembled 
his  men,  and  on  the  f8th  advanced  to  Inverness  to  repay  Lord 
Loudon  his  unfriendly  visit.  The  Earl,  however,  did  not  wait 
his  coming ; he  embarked  with  the  Lord  President  and  with  his 
soldiers  in  boats,  and  rowed  across  the  Moray  Frith  to  Cromarty. 
He  was  afterwards  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  some 
Highland  regiments  marching  round  the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Great  Ferry  into  Sutherland.  Here,  still 
followed  by  Cromarty,  his  army  disbanded.  But  Lord  Cromarty, 
too  confident  in  his  first  success,  was  surprised  in  his  turn,  and 
taken  prisoner  w ith  his  officers  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  by  a body  of 
the  Sutherland  militia.  This  last  event,  however,  did  not  occur 
till  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  had  therefore  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  main  events  of  the  campaign. 

Having  occupied  the  town  of  Inverness,  Charles  applied  himself 
to  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  which  surrendered  in  a few  days. 
Another  of  his  parties  reduced  and  destroyed  Fort  Augustus,  but 
W'as  less  successful  before  Fort  William,  as  they  could  not  prevent 
its  communications  by  the  sea.  Lord  George  Murray  likewise 
failed  in  taking  the  Castle  of  Blair,  which  a doughty  veteran,  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  maintained  with  some  regular  troops ; and  this 
failure  greatly  tended  to  heighten  the  suspicions,  though  most 
unjust  ones,  which  Charles  already  entertained  of  Lord  George’s 
fidelity.  A rough  draught  in  Charles’s  writing,  and  amongst  the 
Stuart  Papers,  declares  that  “ when  Lord  George  Murray  under - 
“ took  the  attack  of  the  post  of  Blair  Caslle,  he  took  an  officer, 
“ whom  he  sent  back  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  Prince — 
“ a thing  so  contrary  to  all  military  practice,  that  no  one  that  has 
u the  least  sense  can  be  guilty  of  it,  w ithout  some  private  reason 
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“of  his  own.”  Such  doubts  and  jealousies  amongst  the  chiefs 
hastened  and  embittered  the  decline  of  their  cause,  and  still  more 
severely  did  they  suffer  from  the  failure  of  money  and  provisions. 
They  were  now  cooped  up  in  barren  mountains,  and  debarred 
from  their  Lowland  resources  :and  though  the  supplies  of  France 
were  frequently  despatched,  they  could  seldom  at  this  period  reach 
their  destination.  Several  ships  were  captured  by  the  British 
cruisers,  others  steered  back  to  the  French  ports : one,  the  Hazard, 
having  on  board  150  soldiers  and  10,000/.  in  gold,  ran  ashore  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  both  crew  and  cargo  were  taken 
by  the  tribe  of  the  Mac  Kays.  Thus  Charles’s  little  treasury  was 
soon  reduced  to  500  Louis  d'ors,  and  he  w as  compelled  to  pay  his 
troops  in  meal, — to  the  desertion  of  many,  to  the  discontent  and 
indiscipline  of  those  that  remained  (1).  Nor  were  even  these 
supplies  of  mealjeertain  and  invariable ; the  men  were  often  pinched 
with  hunger,  and  unavoidably  dispersed  over  the  country  for 
subsistence,  while,  according  to  the  report  of  an  English  prisoner, 
even  the  best  officers  w ere  glad  w hen  they  could  procure  a few 
leaves  of  raw  cabbage  from  the  farmers’  gardens  (2). 

During  this  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army  was,  on  the 
contrary,  well  supplied  and  powerfully  reinforced.  In  February, 
there  landed  at  Leith  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  5000 
auxiliaries  from  his  country,  who  had  been  hired,  with  consent  of 
Parliament,  in  the  place  of  the  Dutch  troops.  For  these  last  being 
the  same  that  had  capitulated  at  Tournay  and  Dcndermond,  and 
been  set  free  under  parole  not  to  serve  against  any  soldiers  of 
France,  Lord  John  Drummond  had,  immediately  upon  his  landing, 
despatched  a message  to  their  eommamler,  stating  his  own  com- 
mission in  the  French  service,  and  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  a _ 
French  regiment,  and  requiring  therefore  that  the  Dutch  troops 
should  withdraw*  from  the  contest, — a summons  w hich  they  had 
accordingly  obeyed.  The  Hessians  now  served  to  garrison  and 
secure  the  south  of  Scotland  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  thus 
enabling  him  to  draw'  together  his  whole  native  force  against  the 
rebels.  After  a visit  to  Edinburgh  for  a consultation  with  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Aberdeen,  where 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  he  intended  to  remain  till  summer. 
But  they  who  thought  thus,  knew  not  the  daring  and  active  energy 
of  that  Royal  Chief  (3). 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Duke  set  forth  from  Aberdeen,  at  the 
head  of  about  8000  foot  and  900  cavalry.  His  march  was  directed 

(1)  ••  Our  army  bad  jot  no  pay  In  money  for  (t)  Chamber*’  Hist.  ?ol.  II.  p.  81. 

“ some  time  pant,  bat  meal  only,  which  tho  men  (3)  According  to  H.  Walpole,  ‘ the  Duke  com- 
“ being  obliged  to  aell  oat  and  convert  Into  •*  plain*  extremely  of  the  loyal  Scotch  ; he  says 
“ money,  It  went  bat  a short  way  for  their  other  “ he  can  get  no  intelligence,  and  reckons  himself 
" needs,  at  which  the  poor  creatures  grumbled  ex-  " more  in  an  enemy's  country  than  when  ho  was 
“ ceedingly,  and  were  suspicious  that  we  oIBcer*  " warring  with  the  French  in  Flanders."  To  Sir 
“bad  detained  it  from  them.”  Macdonald!  Jour-  U.  Mann,  March  11.  17W. 

Mil,  Lockhart  Papers.  ?ol.  II.  p.  ws. 
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to  Inverness,  with  the  intention  to  offer  his  enemy  a battle ; and 
proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  was  attended  and  supplied  by  the 
fleet.  At  Banff  he  seized  and  hanged  two  Highland  spies,  em- 
ployed, according  to  their  primitive  manner,  it  notching  the  num- 
bers of  his  army  upon  a stick  (1).  There  now  lay  before  him  the 
Spey,  a deep  and  rapid  mountain  stream,  where  he  apprehended 
some  resistance  to  his  passage.  Several  weeks  before,  Charles 
had  despatched  Lord  John  Drummond  with  a strong  party  to  de- 
fend the  fords ; and  some  batteries  had  accordingly  been  raised 
upon  the  left  bank.  But  as  the  Duke  brought  up  cannon  sufficient 
to  command  these  imperfect  works,  Lord  John  justly  considered 
his  position  as  untenable,  and  fell  back  to  Inverness,  while  the 
Royal  army  forded  the  Spey  in  three  divisions  on  the  12th,  and  on 
the  1 4th  entered  Nairn.  Beyond  this  town  some  skirmishing  ensued 
between  the  Highland  rear  and  the  English  van ; but  Charles  coming 
up  suddenly  to  support  the  former  with  his  guards  from  Inver- 
ness, the  latter  in  their  turn  retired. 

Charles  and  his  principal  officers  lodged  that  night  at  Culloden 
House,  the  seat  of  his  ablest  enemy  in  Scotland,  President  Forbes. 
His  troops  lay  upon  the  moor,  where  the  heath,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
alterns remarks,  “ served  us  both  for  bedding  and  fuel,  the  cold 
“ being  very  severe  (2).  ” Early  on  the  15th  they  were  drawn  out 
in  battle  order,  and  expected  an  attack;  but  no  enemy  appearing, 
Lord  Elcbo  was  sent  forward  with  his  cavalry  to  reconnaitrc,  and 
brought  word  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  halted  at  Nairn, 
and  that  this  being  his  birthday,  his  troops  were  passing  it  in  festi- 
vity and  mirth.  The  provision  from  their  ships  was  abundant ; the 
insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  ill  supplied  that  ;only  a 
single  biscuit  could  be  served  out  to  each  man  during  the  whole  of 
the  lUth.  In  numbers  they  wrerc  scarcely  less  deficient : notwith- 
standing every  exertion,  some  of  their  best  regiments  had  not  been 
able  to  rejoin  them  ; thus  Cluny,  Lord  Cromarty,  and  the  Master 
of  Lovat  were  absent,  so  that  barely  5000  men  could  be  mustered 
on  the  field. 

Charles’s  spirit,  however,  was  still  undaunted.  He  had  declared, 
two  days  before,  that  he  was  w filing  to  attack,  had  he  but  a thou- 
sand men  (3).  He  now,  on  Lord  Elcho's  report,  assembled  a coun- 
cil of  war,  with  a secret  design  to  compensate  for  his  inferiority 
of  numbers  by  a night  march,  so  as  to  surprise  the  Duke  in  his 
camp  at  Naim,  the  distance  being  about  twelve  miles.  In  the  coun- 
cil, he  found  Lord  George  Murray  suggest  this  very  scheme  : 
Charles  then  rose  and  embraced  him,  and  acknowledged  the  project 
as  his  own  ; upon  which,  by  common  consent,  orders  were  immedi- 
ately given  for  its  execution  (4).  By  the  Prince’s  directions,  the 

(I)  Chambers’  Hist.  tol.  il.  p.  to.  (i)  The  account  of  this  transaction  i*  derived 

(*)  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel.  from  a very  rough  draught  or  fragment  in 

(3)  Letter  of  Lord  George  Murray,  August  5.  Charles’*  writing  preserved  amongst  the  smart 
T7i9,  prlnied  in  Home’s  Appendix.  Papers.  It  states  •*  When  the  enemy  waa  so 
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heath  was  set  on  fire,  that  the  light  might  convey  an  idea  of  his 
troops  being  still  in  the  same  position  : the  watchword  he  assigned, 
was  “ King  James  the  Eighth.  ” But  meanwhile  numerous  strag- 
glers had  left  the  ranks,  repairing  to  Inverness  and  other  places 
in  quest  of  food  ; and  they  told  the  officers  sent  after  them,  to  shoot 
them  if  they  pleased,  rather  than  compel  them  to  starve  any  long- 
er. From  this  cause  some  precious  hours  were  lost,  and  many 
good  soldiers  missed,  and  it  was  not  till  eight  at  night  that  every 
preparation  was  completed.  Charles  then  appointed  Lord  George 
Murray  to  command  the  first  column,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
that  which  followed,  and  gave  the  signal  to  march. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  so  far  favourable  to  the  project  of  sur- 
prise ; but  for  the  same  reason  it  misled  the  guides  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  troops.  Exhausted  with  privations,  they  could 
not  display  their  wonted  energy ; slowly  and  painfully  did  they 
toil  through  waste  or  marshy  ground,  many  men  dropping  alto- 
gether from  the  ranks,  and  the  rear  falling  considerably  behind  the 
van.  Under  these  disadvantages  it  w as  two  in  the  morning  before 
the  head  of  the  first  column  passed  Kilravock  House,  within  four 
miles  of  the  English  camp.  This  was  the  very  hour  for  which  the 
attack  had  been  designed ; and  Lord  George  pointed  out  to  his  of- 
ficers that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  reach  the 
enemy  before  the  dawn  should  expose  them  to  his  observation. 
Several  gentlemen — Hepburn  of  Keith  above  all — still  vehemently 
adhered  to  the  first  project,  saying  that  the  Highland  broad-sword 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  a little  daylight  to  direct  its  operations. 
But  notwithstanding  this  flourish,  it  was  plain  that  all  hopes  of  a 
Surprise  had  ended,  and  that  the  object  of  the  night-march  had 
failed.  During  the  discussion,  |Mr.  O’Sullivan  came  up  with  a 
message  from  the  Prince,  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  attack  made ; but  that,  as  Lord  George  was  in  the  van,  he 
could  best  judge  whether  it  could  be  done  in  time  or  not.  Thus 
empowered,  Lord  George  gave  orders  for  retreat ; Charles  after- 
wards riding  up,  was  convinced  by  his  reasoning  of  the  unavoid- 
able necessity ; and  the  troops,  sadly  retracing  their  steps,  took  up 
their  original  position  on  Drummossie,  or  Culloden  Moor  (1). 


“ much  approaching,  and  seaming  lo  bo  detcr- 
*'  mined  lo  attack  us  lastly  at  Inverness,  If  we  did 
**  not  them,  the  Prince  called  a council  of  war, 
" when  all  the  chiefs  were  assembled  and  Lord 
“ George  Murray.  The  Prince  let  every  one  speak 
“ before  him.  Lord  George  Murray  was  the  Inst, 
“ and  he  proposed  to  attack  that  night  as  the 
“ best  expedient ; this  was  Just  wbal  the  Prince 
••  intended,  but  he  kept  It  in  his  breast.  Tho 
**  Prince  then  embraced  Lord  George  Murray, 
*'  approved  it,  and  owned  It  was  his  project.  It 
'*  was  agreed  upon ; but  then  It  was  question  of 
the  manner  It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
“ Prince  proposed  to  keep  Fort  Augustus,  and  to 
" make  It  serve  as  a place  of  rallying  In  case  of  a 
••  defeat.  Dut  that  was  unanimously  rejected  by 
“ the  chiefs  ; so  it  was  blown  up  ” 


(!)  Lord  George  was  afterwards  accused  (most 
unjustly)  of  treachery,  and  of  commanding  the 
retreat  without  orders.  There  is  some  discrepan- 
cy. which  In  my  narrative  I have  attempted  to 
reconcile,  between  bis  own  account  (Letter, 
August  5.  17A9J.  and  an  answer  lo  a query  seut  to 
Charles  in  Italy,  nearly  thirty  years  later.  (Home’s 
Appendix,  No.  4k.)  Lord  George's  recollection  Is 
likely  lo  be  the  more  correct  so  shortly  after  the 
transaction,  liut  It  la  singular  and  very  ho- 
nourable to  both  the  parties  concerned  that 
Charles’s  account  acquits  Lord  George  still  more 
completely  than  Lord  George  does  blmsolf,  of  tho 
alleged  crime  of  acting  without  orders. 
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Thus  on  the  morning  of  April  the  16th  the  Hollanders  were 
harassed  and  hungry,  and  without  any  neighbouring  stores  of  pro- 
vision ; even  for  the  Prince  himself  no  refreshment  beyond  a little 
bread  and  whiskey  could  be  found.  It  was  now  the  wish  of  Lord 
George  Murray  and  other  skilful  officers  that  the  army  thus  unfit- 
ted for  exertion  should  retire,  and  take  up  a position  beyond  the 
river  Nairn,  where  the  ground  was  high  and  inaccessible  to  caval- 
ry, so  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could  not  have  engaged  them 
but  at  great  disadvantage  to  himself.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  his  forefather  at  Flodden,  was  embued  with  the  chivalrous 
idea,  that  he  ought  never  to  decline  a battle  on  fair  ground,  nor 
enable  his  enemies  afterwards  to  say,  that  his  victory  had  not  been 
owing  to  his  valour.  Besides,  as  Lord  George  Murray  complains, 
“ His  Royal  Highness  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  bravery 
“ of  his  army,  that  he  was  rather  too  hasardous,  and  was  for 
“ fighting  the  enemy  on  all  occasions  (1).”  It  appears  moreover 
that  the  counsellors  on  whom  he  most  relied,  instead  of  check- 
ing his  romantic  rashness,  rather  urged  him  forward.  Accord- 
ing to  another  officer  who  was  present,  “ when  proposals  were 
“ made  to  retire  over  the  river  Nairn,  which  might  have  been 
“ done  with  great  facility,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  others  from 
“ France  having  lost  all  patience,  and  hoping  no  doubt  for  a 
“ miracle,  in  which  light  most  of  them  had  considered  both  the 
“ victory  at  Preston  and  that  at  Falkirk,  insisted  upon  a battle, 
“ and  prevailed,  without  reflecting  that  many  were  then  absent, 
“ and  those  on  the  spot  spent  and  discouraged  by  a forced  march 
“ during  a long  dark  night,  whereas  upon  the  other  two  occa-^, 
“ sions  the  men  were  in  full  vigour  and  spirits  (2).” 

The  insurgents  were  now  drawn  up  for  battle  in  two  lines  : 
on  the  right  the  Athol  brigade,  the  Camerons,  the  Stuarts,  and 
some  other  clans  under  Lord  George  Murray;  on  the  left,  the 
Macdonald  regiments,  under  Lord  John  Drummond.  “But  we 
“of  the  clan  Macdonald,”  says  one  of  their  officers,  “thought it 
“ ominous  that  we  had  not  this  day  the  right  hand  in  battle,  as 
“ formerly  at  Gladsmuir  and  at  Falkirk,  and  which  our  clan  main- 
“ tains  we  had  enjoyed  in  all  our  battles  and  struggles  since  the 
“ battle  of  Bannockburn  (3).”  The  right  flank  on  this  occasion 
was  covered  by  some  straggling  park  walls;  to  the  left  began  a 
gentle  slope  leading  down  towards  Culloden  House.  Thus-placed, 
it  was  about  eleven  o’clock  when  the  Highland  out-posts  first 
observed  the  horizon  darken  with  the  advancing  masses  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army.  The  Duke  on  approaching  formed 
his  army  with  great  skill  in  three  lines,  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  between  every  two  regiments  of  the  first 

(1)  S««  Jacobite  Memoir*,  p.  1*2.  (8)  Macdonald's  Journal.  (Lockhart  Papon,  Tol. 

(*)  Answers  of  Mr.  Pattnllo,  Muster-master-  U.  p.  MO.) 

General  of  the  Insurgent  Army,  glome's  Ap- 
pendix. p.  3IY.) 
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line.  To  obviate  the  effect  of  the  Highland  target  he  had  instruct- 
ed his  soldiers,  that  each  of  them  in  action  should  direct  his  thrust, 
not  at  the  man  directly  opposite,  but  against  the  one  who  fronted 
his  right  hand  comrade.  lie  now  again  addressed  his  troops, 
saying  that  he  could  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  man  in  the 
British  army  reluctant  to  light,  but  if  there  were  any,  who  cither 
from  disinclination  to  the  cause,  or  from  having  relations  in  the 
rebel  army  would  prefer  to  retire,  he  begged  them  in  the  name  of 
God  to  do  so,  as  he  would  rather  face  the  Highlanders  with  1000 
determined  men  at  his  back,  than  have  10,000  with  a tithe  who 
were  lukewarm  (1).”  He  was  answered  by  loud  huzzas  and  re- 
peated shouts  of  “Flanders!  Flanders!”  It  being  nearly  one 
o’clock  before  his  arrangements  were  completed,  it  was  proposed 
to  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  should  allow  the  men  to  dine  before 
the  battle.  “ No,”  he  replied,  “ they  w ill  tight  more  actively  with 
“ empty  bellies,  and  besides,  it  would  be  a bad  omen.  You  re- 
“ member  what  a dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk !” 
The  battle  began  with  a cannonade  on  both  sides,  by  which  (so 
different  was  the  skill  of  their  artillerymen!)  the  Royal  army  suf- 
fered little,  but  the  insurgent  greatly.  Of  the  rival  princes,  Wil- 
liam at  once  took  up  his  position  between  the  first  and  second 
lines ; Charles,  before  repairing  to  his,  rode  along  the  ranks  to 
animate  the  men.  His  little  party  soon  became  a conspicuous 
mark  for  the  enemy’s  cannon ; several  of  his  guardsmen  fell,  and 
a servant,  who  held  a led  horse,  was  killed  by  his  side,  the  Prince 
himself  being  covered  by  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  ball.  Not 
discomposed,  however,  he  coolly  continued  his  inspection,  and 
then,  as  at  Falkirk,  stationed  himself  on  a little  height  just  behind 
the  second  line.  Meanw  hile  a storm  of  snow  and  hail  had  begun 
to  fall,  but  unlike  that  at  Falkirk,  blowing  full  in  the  faces  of  the 
Highlanders.  At  length  Lord  George  Murray,  finding  his  division 
of  the  right  lose  so  much  more  than  they  indicted  from  the  can- 
nonade, sent  Colonel  Ker  of  Gradon  to  the  Prince  requesting  per- 
mission to  attack.  This  being  granted,  the  right  wing  and  the 
centre,  with  one  loud  shout,  rushed  furiously  forward,  sword  in 
hand ; they  were  received  with  a rolling  fire,  both  of  cannon  and 
grapeshot,  but  yet  so  resistless  was  their  onset  that  they  broke 
through  Monro’s  and  Burrel’s  regiments  in  the  first  line,  and  cap- 
tured two  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the  Duke  foreseeing  the  chance 
of  this  event,  and  with  the  view  to  provide  against  it,  had  care- 
fully strengthened  and  stationed  his  second  line;  it  was  drawn  up 
three  deep,  the  front  rank  kneeling,  the  second  bending  forward, 
the  third  standing  upright.  These,  reserving  their  fire  (ill  the 
Highlanders  were  close  upon  them,  poured  in  a volley  so  well 
sustained  and  destructive  as  completely  to  disorder  them.  Before 


(!)  CbnmberV  Hi*t.  trol.  II.  p.  101  ; from  tlie  note-book  oC  an  KngUsb  ollicer  who  wa*  pre*«nl. 
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they  could  recover,  the  Royal  troops  improved  the  advantage,  and 
driving  the  clans  together  till  they  became  one  mingled  mass,  turn- 
ed them  from  assailants  into  fugitives.  Some  of  their  best  dcnnie 
wassails  and  the  Chief  of  Mac  Lauchlan  were  killed  and  trampled 
down;  the  brave  Lochiel  fell  wounded,  but  was  carried  from  the 
field  by  his  two  henchmen  ; and  the  call  of  the  other  chiefs  arose 
unheeded  and  overborne.  In  short  the  whole  right  and  centre 
of  the  insurgents  were  now  in  irretrievable  rout,  pursued  by 
superior  numbers,  and  drooping  from  previous  exhaustion. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  deemed  that  even  thus  their  courage  failed.  Not 
by  their  forefathers  at  Bannockburn — not  by  themselves  at  Preston 
or  at  Falkirk — not  in  after  years  when  discipline  had  raised  and 
refined  the  valour  of  their  sons — not  on  the  shores  of  the  Me — not 
on  that  other  field  of  victory  where  their  gallant  chief,  with  a pro- 
phetic shroud  ( it  is  their  own  superstition)  high  upon  his  breast  (1 ), 
addressed  to  them  only  these  three  words,  Highlanders,  remember 
Egvrt  (2)  — not  in  those  hours  of  triumph  and  of  glory  was  displayed 
a more  firm  and  resolute  bravery  than  now  in  the  defeat  at  Cul- 
loden.  The  right  and  centre  had  done  all  that  human  strength  or 
human  spirit  could  do — they  had  yielded  only  to  necessity  and 
numbers— and  like  the  captive  monarch  at  Pavia  might  boast  that 
every  thing  was  lost  but  their  honour. 

On  the  left  however  the  Macdonalds  aggrieved,  and  as  they 
thought,  disgraced  by  their  exclusion  from  the  post  of  honour, 
stood  moody,  motionless,  and  irresolute  to  fight.  In  vain  did  the 
Duke  of  Perth  who  was  stationed  there  tell  them  that,  if  they  be- 
haved with  their  usual  valour,  they  would  make  a right  of  the  left, 
and  he  would  call  himself  in  future  a Macdonald  (3).  In  vain  did 
Keppoch  rush  forward  to  the  charge  with  a few  of  his  kinsmen ; 
the  clan  ( an  event  almost  unexampled  in  Highland  warfare)  would 
not  follow  ; calmly  they  beheld  their  chief  brought  to  the  ground  by 
several  shots  from  the  euemy  ; calmly  they  heard  the  dying  words 
which  he  faltered  forth,  “ My  God  ! have  the  children  of  my  tribe 
“ forsaken  me!”  Thus  they  stood  while  the  right  and  centre  of 
their  army  w as  put  to  the  rout,  and  then  falling  back  in  good  order 
they  joined  the  remnant  of  the  second  line.  But  at  the  same  time 
their  rear  became  exposed  to  another  body  of  English  horse  and 
Argyleshire  Highlanders,  who  breaking  gaps  through  the  inclosures 
on  the  rebel  right,  formed  again  upon  the  open  moor  beyond,  and 


(i)  "When  a shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  It  U 
" a sure  prognostic  of  death,  and  the  time  is 
" judged  according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the 
" person  ; Tor  if  H is  seen  above  the  middle,  death 
*'  is  not  to  bo  expected  for  the  space  of  a year, 
41  but  as  It  ascends  higher  towards  the  head,  death 
" is  concluded  to  be  at  hand,  within  a few  days  if 
“ not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms."  (Mar- 
tin's Western  Islands.  iTtC.  p.  300.  and  Scott's 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  viil.  p.  306.  ed.  1884.)  I know 
pot  whether  it  has  ever  been  noticed,  (hat  the 


Highland  word  for  a seer,  Taishalr,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Turkish 

" Warned  by  the  voice  of  stern  Takrer 
(Sj  The  words  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  43d 
regiment  nl  the  battle  of  CoruBa.  (Southey Pe- 
ninsular War,  vol.  ii.  p.  534.  8*o.  ed.) 

(3)  Home's  Hist.  p.  334.  In  the  Tales  of  a Grand- 
father. this  saying  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Lord 
George  Murray,  who  commanded  on  the  other 
wing.  (Vol.  ill.  p.  no.) 
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must,  if  reinforced  in  time,  have  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  de- 
feated army. 

Charles,  from  the  height  where  he  stood  with  one  squadron  of 
horse,  gazed  on  the  rout  of  his  army  and  the  ruin  of  his  cause  with 
wonder,  nay  almost  with  incredulity,  w ith  unavailing  orders  and 
passionate  tears.  It  was  then  that  Lord  Elcho  spurring  up  to  him 
proposed  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  yet  unbroken  left,  and  charge  forward  with  them  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  other  officers  however  concurred  in 
thinking  that  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  that  a single 
wing  of  an  army  could  never  prevail  against  the  whole  of 
another  army  far  superior  at  the  first.  If,  as  it  appeared  to  them 
the  only  hope  lay  in  rallying,  itfollow's,  that  to  continue  the  battle 
without  any  prospect  of  gaining  it,  could  only  serve  to  increase  the 
slaughter,  and  diminish  the  chance  of  collecting  the  survivors.  To 
Lord  Elcho’s  proposal  therefore  the  Prince  returned  a doubtful  or 
negative,  answer,  upon  which  Lord  Elcho,  according  to  bis  own 
account,  turned  away  with  a bitter  execration,  swearing  that  he 
would  never  look  upon  his  face  again.  It  is  added  that  he  kept 
his  word,  and  in  his  exile  used  alvays  to  leave  Paris  whenever 
Charles  entered  it(l).  — Some  suspicion  however  should  attach  to 
the  whole  of  this  story,  because  the  latter  part  is  certainly  unfounded. 
The  official  account  now  lies  before  me,  of  Charles’s  first  public 
audience  at  the  Court  of  France  after  his  return,  and  amongst  the 
foremost  of  his  train  on  that  occasion  appears  Lord  Elcho  (2).  I 
must  further  observe  that  Lord  Elcho  was  a man  of  most  violent 
temper,  and  no  very  constant  fidelity.  Within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  this  battle  he  made  overtures  for  pardon  to  the  liritish 
Court,  “but,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “as  he  has  distinguished 
“ himself  beyond  all  the  Jacobite  commanders  by  brutality,  and 
“ insults  and  cruelty  to  our  prisoners,  I think  he  is  likely  to  re- 
“ main  w here  he  is  (3);”  and  so  he  did ! There  is  also  some  contrary 
evidence  as  to  Charles’s  behaviour.  A Cornet  in  his  squadron  of 
horse  who  was  close  byhisside,leftan  attestation  when  at  the  point 
of  death,  that  the  Prince  had  resolved  to  go  down  and  charge  with 
the  remaining  Highlanders,  but  that  the  Cornet  saw  O’Sullivan 
seize  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and,  assisted  by  Sheridan,  force  him 
from  the  fatal  field. 

It  is  true  that  Charles  had  repeatedly  declared  at  the  outset  of 
his  enterprise  that  he  was  resolved  either  to  prevail  or  perish— 
and  that  he  did  neither.  Yet  we  must  remember,  that  not  only 
at  Cullodcn  but  for  some  days  afterwards  there  were  still  hopes  of 

(!)  See  Quarterly  Review.  No.  lxil.  p.  >13.  with  of  fact,  but  I observe  that,  though  conenrrlng  In 
a reference  to  Lord  Elcho.*  MS.  Memoirs.  Lord  Elcho’s  accusation,  be  give*  an  entirely  dif- 

(i)  Lockhart  Papers,  rol.  II.  p.  5«7.  ferent  colour  to  it,  by  placing  the  conversation  be- 

(3)  To  Sir  H.  Mann,  June  JO.  1747.  Seo  also  a tween  Lord  Elcho  and  the  Prince,  -some  hours 
note  to  Waverley.  ?ol.  II.  p.  J72.  f consider  Che-  after  the  battle,  beside  the  river  Nairn.”  (Mere, 
taller  Jobnatone  as  no  authority  In  any  question  p.  198.  *ro.  ed.) 
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rallying  the  army  and  renewing  (he  war.  And  even  waiving 
those  hopes,  Charles’  conduct  in  this  respect  may  be  favour- 
ably compared  with  that  of  a far  greater  man,  at  a far  more 
matured  period  of  life.  Only  four  days  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  it  was  announced  by  Napoleon — not  like  Charles  in  pri- 
vate letters,  but  in  a public  and  recorded  proclamation — “ The 
“ moment  is  come  for  every  Frenchman  of  courage,  either  to 
“ conquer  or  to  die  ft)!  ” 

The  little  remnant  of  the  rebel  army  with  which  Charles  might 
have  charged,  did  not  long  remain  compact  and  united ; being 
pressed  by  the  Royal  forces  it  broke  into  two  divisions.  Of  these 
the  smaller,  comprising  all  the  French  auxiliaries,  fled  towards 
Inverness,  where  they  laid  dow  n their  arms  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  other,  preserving  some  degree  of  order,  but  thinned 
every  moment  by  paen  hastening  singly  to  their  homes,  made  its 
way  to  Ruthven  in  Radenoch.  Fourteen  of  their  stands  of  co- 
lours, 2300  firelocks,  and  all  their  cannon  and  baggage  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  victors  reckoned  their  own  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  310  men;  that  of  the  insurgents  was  about 
1000,  or  a fifth  of  their  army.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  to  the 
stragglers  and  fugitives,  except  to  a few  considerately  reserved  for 
public  execution.  No  care  or  compassion  w’as  shown  to  their 
wounded;  nay  more,  on  the  following  day,  most  of  these  were  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  w ith  a cruelly  such  as  never  perhaps  before 
or  since  has  disgraced  a lirilish  army.  Some  were  dragged  from 
the  thickets  or  cabins  w here  they  had  sought  refuge,  drawn  out  in 
line  and  shot,  while  others  were  dispatched  by  the  soldiers  with 
the  stocks  of  their  muskets.  One  farin-building,  into  w hich  some 
twenty  disabled  Highlanders  had  craw  led,  was  deliberately  set  on 
fire  the  next  day,  and  burnt  with  them  to  the  ground.  The  native 
prisoners  w ere  scarcely  better  treated ; and  even  sufficient  water 
was  not  vouchsafed  to  their  thirst.  “ I myself,”  says  a gentleman 
of  Inverness,  “ have  often  gone  by  the  prison  at  that  melancholy 
“ time  w hen  I heard  the  prisoners  calling  out  for  water  in  the 
“most  pitiful  manner  (2).” — To  palliate  these  severities  it  was 
afterwards  said  in  the  Royal  army,  that  an  order  had  been  found 
in  Lord  Gei  rge  Murray’s  writing,  that  the  Highlanders  if  vic- 
torious should  give  no  quarter.  Rut  this  pretended  order  was 
never  shown  or  seen  ; it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  insurgents’ 
conduct  in  their  previous  battles  , and  w as  often  and  most  solemnly 
denied  by  their  prisoners. 

From  the  field  of  Cullodcn  Charles  had  rode  away  w ith  Sheri- 
dan, O’Sullivan,  and  other  horsemen  to  Gortuleg,  where  Lord 

(I)  “ Ponr  lout  Fran^ai*  qul  a dn  error,  le  mo-  •*  nerc*  ity,  nnd  modern  worthies  for  lMn*  wilh- 
•*  mcnl  o»t  arrlv*  dr  min  err  on  do  perir!  ” Or-  •*  out  the  smallest  hopesl" 

drt  dti  Jour,  signed  Napoleon,  June  Ik  1*15.  (I)  Minutes  of  conversation  between  Bishop 

*'  Anrient  heroes.”  says  the  author  of  Anastasia*.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Francis  Stuart,  sou  of  Bailie 
“have  been  praised  for  dying  without  the  least  Stuart  of  Invomass,  October  * 17**. 
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Lovat  was  residing.  It  was  the  first  and  last  meeting  between 
them ; but  small  was  the  sympathy  or  consolation  which  the  young 
Prince  received  from  the  hoary,  and  now  despairing,  intriguer. 
While  Charles  exclaimed  on  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  Lovat  thought 
only  of  his  own ; he  forgot  even  the  common  courtesy  of  a host, 
and  they  parted  in  mutual  displeasure.  Resuming  his  flight,  at 
ten  o’clock  the  same  evening,  Charles  and  his  little  party  rode 
rapidly  on  to  Glengarry’s  castle  of  Invergarry,  where  they  arrived 
two  hours  before  daybreak  of  the  17th,  so  utterly  exhausted  that 
they  could  only  throw  themselves  upon  the  floor  in  their  clothes. 
The  success  of  a fisherman,  who  went  out  and  caught  two  salmons 
from  the  neighbouring  brook  afforded  their  ouly  chance  of  food  ; 
nor  was  there  any  other  beverage  than  the  same  brook  supplied. 
Yet  how  slight  were  these  hardships  compared  to  those  which  fol- 
lowed!— There  was  still  some  prospect  of  rallying  an  army  at 
Ruthven,  to  which  about  1200  fugitives  from  Culloden  had  re- 
paired, directed  by  the  talent,  and  animated  by  the  spirit,  of  Lord 
George  Murray.  But  the  want  of  supplies  of  all  kinds — the  terror 
of  the  recent  battle — the  growing  dispersion — and  the  far  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy  at  hand — ere  long  dispelled  these  lingering 
hopes.  Lord  George,  indeed,  was  still  for  persevering  at  all 
hazards,  but  a message  was  received  from  Charles,  lhankiug  the 
gentlemen  present  for  their  zeal,  but  urging  them  to  do  only  what 
each  might  think  best  for  his  own  safety,  and  they  accordingly 
dispersed.  And  thus  was  the  Rebellion  finally  extinguished  (1). 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now  fixed  his  head-quarters  near  Fort 
Augustus,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  insurgent  districts.  It  would 
have  been  a task  welcome  to  most  generals,  and  not  unitecoming 
in  any,  to  have  tempered  justice  with  mercy, — to  reserve  the 
chiefs  or  principal  delinquents  for  trial  and  punishment,  but  to 
spare,  protect,  and  conciliate  the  people  at  large.  Not  such,  how- 
ever, was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  opinion  of  his  duly.  Every 
kind  of  havoc  and  outrage  was  not  only  permitted,  but,  I fear  we 
must  add,  encouraged.  Military  licence  usurped  the  plan-  of  law, 
and  a fierce  and  exasperated  soldiery  were  at  once  judge— jury  — 
executioner  In  such  transactions  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Jacobites  would  exaggerate  their  own  sufferings 
and  the  wrongs  of  their  opponents,  nor,  therefore,  should  we  at- 
tach much  weight  to  mere  loose  and  vague  complaints.  But  where 
we  find  specific  cases  alleged,  with  names  and  dates,  attested  on 
most  respectable  authority — by  gentlemen  ofbigh  honour  and  cha- 
racter—by  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the  episcopal  church — in 
some  cases,  even  by  members  of  the  victorious  party — then  are  we 
bound  not  to  shrink  from  the  truth,  however  the  truth  may  be 
displeasing.  From  such  evidence  it  appears  that  the  rebels’  coun- 

(1)  There  waa  *ome  idea  of  rallying  the  clans  In  The  eorrenpondence  of  Lorhlel  and  Cltnty  on  this 
the  May  following,  but  It  proved  wholly  abortive,  aubjert  is  printed  in  Home’s  Appendix,  No.  —-*1 
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try  was  laid  waste,  the  houses  plundered,  the  cabins  burnt,  the 
cattle  driven  away.  The  men  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  such 
as  could  be  found  were  frequently'  shot ; nor  was  mercy  always 
granted  even  to  their  helpless  families.  In  many  cases  the  women 
and  children,  expelled  from  their  homes  and  seeking  shelter  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  miserably  perished  of  cold  and  hunger ; others 
were  reduced  to  follow  the  track  of  the  marauders,  humbly  im- 
ploring for  the  blood  and  offal  of  their  own  cattle  which  had  been 
slaughtered  for  the  soldiers’  food ! — Such  is  the  avowal  which  his- 
torical justice  demands.  But  let  me  turn  from  further  details  of 
these  painful  and  irritating  scenes,  or  of  the  ribald  frolics  and  re- 
velry with  which  they  were  intermingled — races  of  naked  women 
on  horseback  for  the  amusement  of  the  camp  at  Fort  Augustus  (1)  I 
General  Hawley,  it  is  said,  was  foremost  in  every  cruelty,  and 
much  more  deeply  conscious  of,  and  responsible  for,  them  than  his 
Royal  Master.  Yet  the  latter  must  be  condemned  in  no  small  de- 
gree, even  judging  only  from  his  own  correspondence.  He  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  before  Cullodcn  : — “ All  in  this  country 
“ gre  almost  to  a man  Jacobites,  and  mild  measures  will  not  do. 
“ You  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  this  ancient  kingdom 
“ must  be  new  modelled.  Were  I to  enumerate  the  villains  and 
“ villanies  this  country  abounds  in,  I should  never  have  done  (2).” 
And  again,  from  Fort  Augustus  : — “I  am  sorry  to  leave  this 
“ country  in  the  condition  it  is  in;  for  all  the  good  that  we  have 
“ done  has  been  a little  blood-letting,  which  hasonly  weakened  the 
“ madness  but  not  at  all  cured  it ; and  I tremble  for  fear  that  this 
“ vile  spot  may  still  be  the  ruin  of  this  island  and  of  our  family  (3).” 
The  licence  of-  the  soldiery  was  not  curbed  in  Scotland  till  July, 
when  His  Royal  Highness  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  London.  Every  where  he  was  hailed,  and  not  undeservedly,  as 
the  public  deliverer  ; while  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  vote  of 
25,000f.  a-year  as  a pension  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  the  free- 
dom of  numerous  Companies  greeted  his  return. 

Some  grants  and  honours  might  also  well  have  rewarded  Presi- 
dent Forbes,  who  more  than  any  other  Scotsman  of  that  period, 
had  upheld  and  saved  the  King’s  cause.  But  his  loyal  zeal  in  the 
hour  of  danger  was  forgotten  in  the  equal  but  less  w elcome  zeal 
with  which,  after  Cullodcn,  the  venerable  judge  ventured  to  plead 
for  compassion.  It  is  alleged  that,  on  urging  to  the  Duke  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  he  was  answered,  “ What  laws?  I will 
“ make  a brigade  give  laws ! ” and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  broken 
in  spirit,  and  impoverished  in  estate,  unable  to  obtain  repayment  of 
those  very  sums  which,  when  other  resources  failed  in  17*5,  he 
had  freely  advanced  for  his  country’s  service  (*). 

(1)  net.  James  11a y of  rnrerness : attestation  lo  (3)  Loiter.  Jnly  17.  17 W.  lb. 

Bishop  Forbes,  received.  June  30. 1750.  ft)  Culloden  Papers,  Inlrodnctlon,  p.  xxxtII.  and 

(t)  Loiter,  April  4.  1746.  Coxe  s Pelham.  Quarterly  Kc»lcw.  No.  ixviU.  p.  I?9.  , . _ „ 
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Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which,  after  Cnlloden,  the 
rebels  were  tracked  and  pursued,  and  the  guard  both  of  land  and 
sea,  several  of  their  chiefs  succeeded,  after  various  concealments, 
privations,  and  dangers,  in  effecting  their  escape.  Lord  George 
Murray  made  his  way  to  Holland,  where  under  the  name  of  I)e 
Valignie,  he  resided  for  the  most  part  until  his  death  in  1760. 
In  another  ship  from  France  embarked  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan ; but  the  Duke,  a young 
man  of  delicate  frame,  expired  on  his  passage,  and  Sir  Thomas  She- 
ridan, going  on  to  Rome,  and  being  severely  arraigned  by  the 
Pretender,  for  engaging  in  an  expedition  with  such  slight  resources, 
was,  it  is  said,  so  far  affected  by  the  reproof  that  he  fell  ill  and 
died  (1).  On  the  other  hand  the  Government  officers  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord  Balmcrino,  and  Secretary 
Murray.  Lovat  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of 
Inverness-shire,  wrapt  in  a blanket,  and  hid  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  tree,  which  grew  upon  an  islet  in  the  centre  of  a lake  (2).  Lord 
Strathallan  died  of  a wound  at  Culloden,  and  Tullibardine  of 
disease  and  sorrow,  when  already  immured  in  the  Tower  and 
awaiting  his  trial. 

But  where  was  he,  the  young  and  princely  chief  of  this  ill-fated 
enterprise — the  new  Charles  of  this  second  Worcester?  His  fol- 
lowers dismissed  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  for  themselves— he 
sometimes  alone — sometimes  with  a single  Highlander  as  his  guide 
and  companion — sometimes  begirt  with  strange  faces,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  had  no  assurance — a price  set  upon  his  head — hunted 
from  mountain  to  island,  and  from  island  to  mountain — pinched 
with  famine,  tossed  by  storms,  and  unsheltered  from  the  rains — 
his  strength  wasted,  but  his  spirit  still  unbroken-*-such  was  now 
the  object  of  so  many  long  cherished  and  lately  towering  hopes ! 
In  the  five  months  of  his  weary  wanderings — from  April  to  Sep- 
tember— almost  every  day  might  afford  its  own  tale  of  hardship, 
danger  and  alarm,  and  a mere  outline  must  suffice  for  the  general 
historian.  It  is  much  to  Charles’s  honohr,  that  as  one  of  his  chance 
attendants  declares,  “he  used  to  say,  that  the  fatigues  and  dis- 
“ tresses  he  underwent  signified  nothing  at  all,  because  he  was 
“ only  a single  person ; but  when  he  reflected  upon  the  many 
“ bravo  fellows  who  suffered  in  his  cause,  that,  he  behoved  to 
“ own,  did  strike  him  to  the  heart,  and  did  sink  very  deep  within 
“ him  (3).”  But  most  of  all  entitled  to  praise  appear  the  common 
Highlanders  around  him.  Though  in  the  course  of  these  five 
months  the  secrets  of  his  concealment  became  intrusted  to  several 
hundred  persons,  most  of  them  poor  and  lowly,  not  one  of  them 
was  ever  tempted  by  the  prize  of  30,0001.  to  break  faith,  and 


(l)  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  4.  not*.  In  writing,  August  17.  1747;  Jacobite  Memoirs, 

(i)  Chambers*  History,  sol.  II.  p 170.  p.  476.  , 

())  Narrative  of  Captain  Malcolm  Mac  Leod,  put 
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betray  the  suppliant  fugitive ; and  when  destitute  of  other  help, 
and  nearly,  as  it  seemed,  run  to  bay,  he  was  saved  by  the  gene- 
rous self-devotion  of  a woman. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a French  ship  to  convey  him,  Charles  had 
embarked,  only  eight  days  after  Cullodcn,  for  that  remote  cluster 
of  isles  to  which  the  common  name  of  Long  Island  is  applied, 
y iiriven  from  place  to  place  by  contrary  winds  and  storms,  and 
having  sometimes  no  other  food  thau  oatmeal  and  water,  he  at 
length  gained  South  List,  where  his  wants  were  in  some  degree 
relieved  by  the  elder  Clanranald.  Hut  his  course  being  tracked  or 
suspected,  a large  body  of  militia  and  regular  troops,  to  the  number 
of  2000  men,  landed  on  the  island,  and  commenced  an  eager 
search,  w hile  the  shores  were  surrounded  by  small  vessels  of  war. 
Concealment  or  escape  seemed  alike  impossible,  and  so  they  must 
have  proved  but  for  Miss  Flora  Macdonald ; a name,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  will  for  ever  live  in  history.  This  young  lady  was  then  on 
a visit  to  Clanranald's  family,  and  was  step-daughter  of  a Captain 
in  the  hostile  militia  which  occupied  the  island.  Being  appealed 
to  in  Charles’s  behalf,  she  nobly  undertook  to  save  him  at  all  hazards 
to  herself.  She  obtained  from  her  step-father  a passport  to  pro- 
ceed to  Skye,  for  herself,  a man-servant  and  a maid,  who  was 
termed  Betty  Burke,  the  part  of  Betty  to  be  played  by  the  Che- 
valier. When  Lady  Clanranald  and  Flora  sought  him  out,  bring- 
ing with  them  a female  dress,  they  found  him  alone  in  a little  hut 
upon  the  shore,  employed  in  roasting  the  heart  of  a sheep  upon  a 
wooden  spit.  They  could  not  forbear  from  shedding  tears  at  his 
desolate  situation,  but  Charles  observed,  with  a smile,  that  it  would 
be  well  perhaps  for  all  Kings  if  they  had  to  pas  through  such  an 
ordeal  as  he  was  now  enduring.  On  the  same  evening  he  took 
advantage  of  the  passport,  embarking  in  his  new  attire  with  Flora 
and  a faithful  Highlander,  iSeil  Mac  Eachan,  who  acted  as  their 
servant.  The  dawn  of  the  next  day  found  them  far  at  sea  in  their 
open  boat,  without  any  land  in  view ; soon,  however,  the  dark 
mountains  of  Skye  rose  on  the  horizon.  Approaching  that  coast 
at  Waternish,  they  were  received  with  a volley  of  musketry  from 
the  soldiers  stationed  there,  but  none  of  the  balls  took  elTect,  and 
the  rowers,  vigorously  plying  their  oars,  bore  them  away  from 
that  scene  of  danger,  and  enabled  them  to  disembark  on  another 
point. 

Charles  was  now  in  the  country  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
at  first  a waverer  in  the  contest,  but  of  late  a decided  foe.  W hen 
the  prudent  chief  saw  the  Jacobite  cause  decline,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  levy  his  clan  against  it,  and  was  now  on  the  mainland  in 
attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Yet  it  was  of  his  wife, 
Lady  Margaret,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  that  Flora  de- 
termined to  implore  assistance,  having  no  other  resource,  and 
knowing  from  herself  the  courageous  pity  of  a female  heart.  Lady 
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Margaret  received  the  news  with  pain  and  surprise,  but  did  not 
disappoint  Flora’s  firm  reliance;  her  own  house  was  filled  with 
militia  officers,  but  she  intrusted  Charles,  with  earnest  injunctions 
for  his  safety,  to  the  charge  of  Macdonald  of  Ringsburgh,  the 
kinsman  and  factor  of  her  husband.  As  they  walked  to  Kings- 
burgh’s  house,  Charles  still  in  woman’s  disguise,  they  had  several 
streams  to  pass,  and  the  Prince  held  up  his  petticoats  so  high  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  and  laughter  of  some  country  people  on  the 
road.  Being  admonished  by  his  attendants  he  promised  to  take 
better  care  for  the  future,  and  accordingly  in  passing  the  next 
stream  allowed  the  skirls  to  hang  down  and  float  upon  the  water. 
“ Your  enemies,”  said  Ringsburgh,  “call  you  a Pretender,  but  if 
“ you  be,  1 can  tell  you,  you  arc  the  worst  of  your  trade  I ever 
“ saw !” 

Next  day,  at  Portree,  Charles  took  leave  of  the  noble-minded 
Flora  with  warm  expressions  of  his  gratitude,  and  passed  over  to 
the  isle  of  Rasay,  under  the  less  inconvenient  disguise  of  a male 
servant  and  the  name  of  Lewis  Caw.  Ilis  preservers  soon  after- 
wards paid  the  penalty  of  their  compassion,  both  Ringsburgh  and 
Flora  Macdonald  being  arrested  and  conveyed  in  custody,  the 
former  to  Edinburgh,  the  latter  to  London.  The  conduct  of  Lady 
Margaret  likewise  was  much  inveighed  against  at  Court,  but  once, 
when  it  provoked  some  such  censure  from  Hie  Princess  of  Wales  : 
“ And  would  not  you,  Madam,”  asked  Frederick,  with  a generous 
spirit,  “ would  not  you  in  like  circumstances  have  done  the  same? 
“ I hope — I am  sure  you  would  (t) ! ” It  w as  at  the  intercession, 
as  it  is  said,  of  His  Royal  Highness,  that  Flora  was  released  from 
prison  after  a twelvemonth’s  confinement.  A collection  was  made 
for  her  among  the  Jacobite  ladies  in  London,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  1500/.  She  then  married  Ringsburgh’s  son,  and  many 
years  afterwards  went  with  him  to  North  America,  but  both 
returned  during  the  civil  war,  and  died  in  their  native  Isle  of 
Skye  (1). 

From  Rasay  Charles  again  made  his  way  to  the  mainland,  where 
he  lay  for  two  days  cooped  up  within  a line  of  sentinels,  who  crossed 
each  other  upon  their  posts,  so  that  he  could  only  crouch  among 
the  heather,  without  daring  to  light  a fire,  or  to  dress  his  food. 
From  this  new  danger  he  at  length  escaped  by  creeping  at  night 
down  a narrow  glen,  the  bed  of  a w inter  stream,  betw  een  two  of 
the  stations.  Another  vicissitude  in  his  wanderings  brought  him 

(1)  Qnarterly  Review,  No.  xxvlll.  p.  jptO.  In  the  '*  one  night.  And  he  should  he  gone.  This  moving 
Culloden  Paper*.  p.  391.  is  on  apologetic  letter  “ speech  prevailed,  arid  the  visible  distress,  for  ho 
from  Sir  Alexander.  He  tells  us  that  “the  Pro-  " was  meagre.  Ill-coloured,  and  overrun  with  the 
"tender  accosted  Klngslmrgh  with  telling  him,  “ scab  ; so  they  went  to  kingshnrgh's  house."  etc. 
" that  his  life  was  uow  in  his  hands,  which  he  (*J  Tales  of  n Grandfather,  vol.  ill.  p.  319.,  and 
•*  might  dispose  of : that  he  wa»  in  the  utmost  dls-  Cham  her*  lli»l.  vol.  ii.  p.  til.  She  la  described  as 
**  tress,  having  had  no  mo«t  or  sleep  for  two  days  * a little  woman,  of  a genteel  appearance,  and  un- 
**  and  two  nights,  silting  on  a rock,  heat  upon  by  " commonly  mild  and  well-bred."  (Boswell  s Ue- 
" Ilia  rains,  and.  when  they  ceased,  ate  up  by  bride.,  p.  tit.  ed  1185) 

“ flies,  conjured  him  to  show  compassion  hut  for 
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to  a mountain  cave,  where  seven  robbers  bad  taken  their  abode  ; 
and  with  these  men  lie  remained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Fierce 
and  lawless  as  they  were,  they  never  thought  for  an  instant  of 
earning  “ the  price  of  blood  ; ” on  the  contrary,  they  most  earn- 
estly applied  themselves  to  secure  his  safety,  and  supply  his  wants. 
Sometimes  they  used  singly  and  in  various  disguise  to  repair  to  the 
neighbouring  Fort  Augustus,  and  obtain  for  Charles  a newspaper 
or  the  current  reports  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion  they  brought 
back  to  the  Prince,  w ith  much  exultation,  the  choicest  dainty  they 
had  ever  heard  of — a pennyworth  of  gingerbread  ! 

On  leaving  these  generous  outlaws,  and  after  other  perils  and 
adventures,  Charles  effected  a junction  with  his  faithful  adherents, 
Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who  was  lame  from  his  wound.  There  he 
found  a rude  plenty  to  which  he  had  long  been  unused.  “ Now, 
“ gentlemen,  I live  like  a Prince  ! ’’  cried  he  on  his  first  arrival,  as 
he  eagerly  devoured  some  collops  out  of  a [saucepan  w ilh  a silver 
spoon  (1).  For  some  time  they  resided  in  a singular  retreat,  called 
the  Cage,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Benalder  ; it  was  concealed  by  a 
close  thicket,  and  half  suspended  in  the  air.  At  this  place  Charles 
received  intelligence  that  two  French  vessels,  sent  out  expressly 
for  his  deliverance,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Warren  of  Dil- 
lon’s regiment  and  with  that  officer  on  board,  had  anchored  in 
Lochnanuagh.  Immediately  setting  off  for  that  place,  but  travel- 
ling only  by  night,  he  embarked  on  the  20th  of  September,  attended 
by  Lochiel,  Colonel  Roy  Stuart,  and  about  one  hundred  other  per- 
sons, who  had  gathered  at  the  news.  It  was  the  very  same  spot 
where  Charles  had  landed  fourteen  months  before,  but  how 
changed  since  that  time,  both  his  fate  and  his  feelings ! With  what 
different  emotions  must  he  have  gazed  upon  those  desolate  moun- 
tains, when  stepping  from  his  ship  in  the  ardour  of  hope  and 
coming  victory ; and  now,  when  he  saw  them  fade  away  in  the 
blue  distance,  and  bade  them  an  everlasting  farewell ! Rapidly 
did  his  vessel  bear  him  from  the  Scottish  shores  ; concealed  by  a 
fog,  lie  sailed  through  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet ; and  he  safely 
landed  at  the  little  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  on  the  29th  of 
September. 

He  went — but  not  with  him  departed  his  remembrance  from 
the  Highlanders.  For  years  and  years  did  his  name  continue 
enshrined  in  their  hearts  and  familiar  to  their  tongues ; their  plain- 
tive ditties,  resounding  with  his  exploits,  and  inviting  his  return. 
Again,  in  these  strains,  do  they  declare  themselves  ready  to  risk 


(t)  Clnny’s  Narrative  (Home's  Appendix,  p.  580.). 
There  is  a vague  and  romantic  story  about  this 
time  of  one  Mac  Komie  lately  an  officer  In  the  In- 
surgent army,  who  being  beset  and  killed  by 
some  soldiers,  cried  in  his  dying  moments  : *•  1 am 
** your  Prince”— Ills  object  being  to  afford  a di- 
version for  Charles's  escape.  It  Is  added,  that  bis 
head  was  cut  off  and  passed  for  that  of  Charles, 


and  was  taken  to  London  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land In  hla  own  carriage,  etc.  This  story  Is 
adopted  both  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Cham- 
bers. but  on  examination,  1 cannot  And  that  U 
rests  on  any  belter  anthorily  than  that  of  Cheva- 
lier Johnstone  [Memoirs,  p.  tor.),  and  therefore  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  rejertiug  it. 
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life  and  fortune  for  his  cause;  and  even  maternal  fondness,— the 
strongest  perhaps  of  all  human  feelings, — yields  to  the  passionate 
devotion  to  “ Prince  Charlie  (1).” 

On  the  rebellion  being  finally  quelled,  the  punishment  of  its  prin- 
cipal chiefs  and  instigators  became  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people, 
and  undoubtedly  also  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government.  With 
every  sympathy  for  individual  suffering — with  every  allowance  for 
the  fervour  of  mistaken  loyalty,  or  for  the  blindness  of  feudal  obe- 
dience— still  it  must  be  owned,  that  a rebellion  so  daring,  so  long 
designed,  and  so  nearly  successful,  called  aloud  for  some  avenging 
and  repressive  acts  of  justice.  It  may  however  well  be  questioned 
whether  these  acts  were  not  carried  furlhcr,  both  in  number  and 
in  rigour,  than  necessity  would  warrant.  A very  judicious  modern 
writer,  while  commenting  on  the  executions  in  1716,  observes  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  ‘ ‘ greater  and  less  necessary  severity  after 
“ the  rebellion  of  1745(2).”  Yet,  in  general,  time  effects  a happy 
change  in  the  opposite  direction ; and  the  aggravation  in  this  case 
must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  who,  even 
after  his  return  to  London,  continued,  as  we  are  told,  to  press  “ for 
“ the  utmost  severity  (3).  The  Scottish  prisoners  were  removed 
for  trial  to  England,  lest  their  own  countrymen  should  show  them 
partiality  or  pity  At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  385  crowded 
together  at  Carlisle ; of  these  however  the  common  men  were  per- 
mitted to  cast  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be  tried  and  hanged,  the  rest 
lobe  transported.  There  was  no  difficulty  inobtainingproofsagainst 
individuals  who  had  so  openly  appeared  in  arms.  Amongst  the 
earliest  sufferers  were  Colonel  Townley  and  eight  other  officers 
or  privates  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  who  were  hanged  on  Ken- 
nington  Common  near  Loudon.  Other  executions  took  place  at 
York,  at  Brampton,  and  at  Penrith;  in  all  there  were  nearly  eighty. 
The  barbarous  ceremony  of  unbowolling,  mangling,  and  casting 
the  hearts  into  a fire  was  not  omitted,  nor  did  it  fail — such  is  the 
vulgar  appetite  for  the  horrible!  — to  draw  forth  exulting  shouts 
from  the  spectators.  Differing  as  the  sufferers  did  in  age,  in  rank, 
and  temper,  they  yet,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  agreed  in  their 
behaviour  on  the  scaffold;  all  dying  with  firmness  and  courage, 
asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  praying  for  the  exiled 
family. 

Amongst  these  numerous  condemnations,  the  one  perhaps  of  all 
others  most  open  to  exception,  was  that  of  Charles  Radcliffc, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwenlwater,  beheaded  in  1716.  Charles 
Radcliffc  had  then  avoided  a like  fate  by  breaking  from  prison ; he 
had  lately  been  captured  on  board  a French  vessel  bound  for 


(1)  •'  I ance  liad  sons,  bat  now  hae  nane,  “ And  1 wad  bear  them  a'  again 

“ I bred  them  toiling  Mirly  , " And  low>  them  a'  for  Charlie  l " 

(Wer  the  Water  to  Charhf,  No.  37.  of  Nr.  Ilogg's  second  Serlen.) 

(t)  Hal  Iain's  Constll.  HI*!.  foL  III  p.  l*».  (I)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Maon,  Auguit  I.  17W. 
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Scotland,  with  supplies  for  the  insurgents;  and  he  was  now,  after 
a long  confinement,  put  to  death  upon  his  former  sentence,  which 
had  slumbered  for  thirty  years. 

The  noblemen  who  appeared  for  trial  before  their  Peers  in  July, 
1746,  were  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Bal- 
merino.  The  two  Earls  pleaded  guilty,  expressing  the  deepest 
remorse  for  their  conduct,  while  Balmerino  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  a flaw  in  the  indictment,  as  not  having  been  at  Carlisle 
on  the  day  it  set  forth  ; hut  this  being  overruled,  he  declared,  that 
he  would  give  their  Lordships  no  further  trouble.  On  being 
brought  up  to  receive  seutencc,  both  Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock 
earnestly  sued  for  mercy.  “ My  own  fate,  ” said  Cromarty,  “ is 
“ the  least  part  of  my  sufferings.  But,  my  Lords,  I have  involved 
“ an  affectionate  wife  with  an  unborn  infant  as  parties  of  my 
“ guilt  to  share  its  penalties.  I have  involved  my  eldest  son, 
“ whose  youth  and  regard  for  his  parents  hurried  him  down  the 
“ stream  of  rebellion  1 have  involved  also  eight  innocent  children, 
“ who  must  feel  their  parent’s  punishment  before  they  know  his 
“ guilt.  Let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears  supply 
“ my  wont  of  persuasion ! ” — Kilmarnock  urged,  in  extenuation 
of  his  own  offence,  the  excellent  principles  he  had  instilled  into  his 
heir,  “ having  my  eldest  son  in  the  Duke’s  army  fighting  for  the 
“ liberties  of  his  country  at  Culloden,  where  his  unhappy  father 
“ was  in  arms  to  destroy  them ! ’’  — But  no  acknowledgment  of 
error,  no  application  for  mercy  could  be  wrung  from  the  haughty 
soul  of  Balmerino.  in  compassion  chiefly  to  Lady  Cromarty,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  (1),  a pardon  was  granted  to  her 
husband,  but  the  tw  o others  were  ordered  for  execution  on  Tower 
Hill  on  the  18th  of  August.  Kilmarnock  met  his  fate  with  suffi- 
cient steadiness  combined  with  penitence,  owning  to  the  last  the 
heinousness  of  his  rebellion.  His  companion  in  misfortune , on 
the  contrary,  as  a frank  resolute  soldier,  persevered  and  gloried 
in  his  principles.  When  at  the  gate  of  the  Tower  and  on  their 
way  to  the  scaffold,  the  officers  had  ended  the  words  of  form  with 
the  usual  prayer  “ God  save  King  George!  ” Kilmarnock  devoutly 
sighed  “ Amen;  ” but  Balmerino  stood  up  and  replied  in  a loud 
voice,  “ God  save  King  James!  ” And  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  he  said  : “ If  1 had  a thousand  lives,  I would  lay  them  all 
“ down  here  in  the  same  cause  (2) ! ” 

The  last  of  the  “ Martyrs,  ” as  their  owu  party  chose  to  call 
them,  was  Lord  Lovat.  Not  having  appeared  in  arms,  nor  com- 
mitted any  overt  act  of  treason,  this  grey-haired  hypocrite  could 
not  be  so  readily  convicted  as  the  bolder  and  better  men  w ho  had 
walked  before  him  to  the  scaffold.  But  a King’s  evidence  was 


(1)  When  her  child  w as  born  after  this  dread-  prtaaloa  of  an  ajte.  (Tales  of  a Grandfather,  fol. 
fill  •HfptMM,  it  Lore  upon  It#  neck  the  dLsliuct  ini-  lit.  p.  810.) 

(t)  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Nano.  Aagu»t  81.  itw. 
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obtained  in  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  lately  Prince  Charles’s 
Secretary,  who  now  consented  to  purchase  safety  for  himself  by 
betraying  the  secrets  and  hazarding  the  lives  of  his  former 
friends  (1).  It  was  he  who  revealed  to  the  Government  the  whole 
train  and  tissue  of  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  since  1740,  although,  as 
the  law  requires  two  witnesses  in  charges  of  treason,  it  was  not 
possible  to  proceed  further  against  the  Duke  of  lleaufort,  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn,  or  other  English  Jacobites;  nor  indeed  did  the  Go- 
vernment show  any  wish  for  their  impeachment.  In  the  case  of 
Lovat,  however,  his  own  letters  to  the  Chevalier  were  produced  by 
Murray,  other  conclusive  documents  and  some  corroborating 
evidence  from  his  clansmen  were  also  brought  forward,  and  his 
guilt  was  thus  established  in  the  clearest  and  most  legal  manner. 
His  trial,  which  did  not  commence  until  March,  1747,  continued 
during  several  days,  lovat’s  own  behaviour  was  a strange  com- 
pound of  meanness,  levity,  and  courage,  — sometimes  writing  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  mercy,  and  pleading  how  he  had 
carried  his  Royal  Highness  in  his  arms,  when  a child,  about  the 
parks  of  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court  — sometimes  striving  by 
chicanery  to  perplex  or  rebut  the  proofs  against  him  — sometimes 
indulging  in  ridiculous  jests.  “ 1 did  not  think  it  possible,  ” says 
Horace  Walpole,  “ tofeel  so  little  as  I did  at  so  melancholy  a specta- 
“ cle,  but  tyranny  and  villany  wound  up  by  buffoonery  took  off  all 
“ edge  of  compassion  (2).  ’’  When  after  his  sentence  he  was  taken 
from  the  Bar,  he  cried,  “ Farewell,  my  Lords,  we  shall  never  all 
“ again  meet  in  the  same  place  (3)!  ” Like  Balmerino  and  Kil- 
marnock he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  and  he  died  with  great 
composure  and  intrepidity,  attended  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  repeating  on  the  scaffold  the  noble  line  of  Horace,  ddlce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  — But  in  truth  no  man  was  ever  less 
strongly  imbued  with  that  sentiment  — except  perhaps  its  writer ! 

A few  weeks  after  wards,  there  happily  passed  an  Act  of  Indemn- 
ity, granting  a pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  committed  treason, 
but  clogged  with  about  eighty  exceptions.  By  other  legislative 
measures,  passed  with  little  opposition — the  Disarming  Act — the 
abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions — and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Highland  garb — it  was  sought  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  feudal 
power,  and  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished  mountaineers. 


(1)  Mr.  Murray  survived  many  years  afterwards, 
residing  chiefly  in  Scotland.  In  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott  (vol.  I.  p.  179.)  is  related  a very  curious 
sceue  between  him  and  Sir  Walter's  father,  allow- 
ing the  extreme  abhorrence  with  which  Uio  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  still  regarded. 


(t)  To  Sir  H.  Mann,  March  90. 1747. 

(3)  This  answer  is  transferred  by  Lord  Byron, 
without  acknowledgment,  to  his  Israel  iiertuccio. 
(Doge  of  Veuice,  Act  i.  scene  1.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  rebellion  in  Scotland  and  the  consequent  recall  of  the 
British  troops  from  Flanders,  left  that  country  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  French.  Marshal  dc  Saxe,  unexpectedly  renewing  his  opera- 
tions in  the  midst  of  winter,  invested  Brussels ; on  the  20th  of 
February  that  important  capital  surrendered,  and  its  large  garri- 
son became  prisoners  of  war.  Antwerp,  Mons,  and  Charleroi 
followed  in  their  turn.  Even  Namur,  which  had  so  long  withstood 
the  anus  of  King  William,  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  September, 
after  a siege  of  only  six  days.  Meanwhile  the  command  of  the 
allied  army  had  been  assumed  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and 
he  had  gradually  received  both  British  and  Hanoverian  reinforce- 
ments : but,  on  the  1 i th  of  October,  he  was  repulsed  in  an  engage- 
ment at  Roucoux,  near  Liege ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

But  their  successes  on  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse  were  balanced  by 
reverses  on  the  Po.  The  Austrians,  freed  from  their  Prussian 
enemy  by  the  peace  of  Dresden,  had  sent  large  reinforcements  over 
the  Alps ; they  recovered  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Milan,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  a battle  near  Placentia 
on  the  17th  of  June.  Pursuing  their  victory,  they  entered  Genoa 
in  September,  and  urged  their  preparations  for  an  immediate  in- 
vasion of  Provence  (1). 

Another  event  unfavourable  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  on  the  9th  of  July.  His  son  and 
successor,  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  felt  but  a slight  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  Don  Philip  in  Italy — the  main  object  of  the  war  in 
the  preceding  reign — and  he  accordingly  pursued  that  war  lan- 
guidly, unwillingly,  and  with  diminished  forces.  Thus  France, 
deserted  by  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  faintly  supported  by  Spain, 
had  no  longer  any  one  efficient  ally ; and  notwithstanding  her  con- 
quests in  Flanders,  was  not  disinclined  to  peace  on  reasonable 
terms.  Some  conferences  were  opened  at  Breda,  but  from  the 
high  pretensions  of  England  and  of  Austria  at  that  time,  led  to  no 
result. 

In  this  summer  the  British  Ministers  despatched  an  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  the  troops  under  General  St.  Clair,  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Lestock.  The  object  was  to  surprise  Port  L'Orient, 

(I)  Muratorl.  Annal.  d’Jlal.  lol.  xii.  p.  3W.  ci  *eq. 
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and  destroy  the  ships  and  stores  of  the  French  East  India  Company, 
but  the  result  attained  was  only  the  plunder  and  burning  of  a few 
helpless  villages.  Thus  much  only  might  be  boasted,  that  the  fleet 
and  troops  returned  with  little  loss.  “ The  truth  is,”  says  a con- 
temporary, “ Lestock  was  by  this  time  grown  too  old  and  infirm 
“ for  enterprise,  and,  as  is  alleged,  was  under  the  shameful  direc- 
tion of  a woman  he  carried  along  with  him;  and  neither  the 
“ soldiers  nor  the  sailors,  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  seem 
1‘  to  have  been  under  any  kind  of  discipline (1).  ” 

At  home  the  tranquillity  of  the  Cabinet  was  slightly  ruffled  by 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Harrington.  That  minister — so  lately  the 
King’s  favourite — had  incurred  his  Majesty’s  most  serious  dis- 
pleasure by  his  courage  in  heading  the.secedcrs  of  February,  1746. 
In  the  same  proportion — for  common  minds  have  only  a certain 
stock  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  which  is  never  increased  or  di- 
minished, but  only  transferred  from  one  person  to  another — had 
his  Majesty’s  feelings  relented  towards  Pitt  and  Chesterfield  ; to 
the  former  he  began  to  show  signs  of  esteem — of  the  latter  he  no 
longer  opposed  the  admission  i&to  office.  Thus,  when  Harrington, 
mortified  at  the  King’s  antipathy,  and  feebly  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  .Newcastle,  for  whose  sake  he  had  exposed  himself,  gave  up  the 
Seals  on  the  29th  of  October,  they  were  immediately  intrusted  to 
Chesterfield,  while  Chesterfield’s  appointment  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  was  transferred  to  Harrington  (2). 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, one  of  the  most  shining  characters  of  his  age, 
was  born  in  1694.  His  father — a man  of  morose  and  gloomy 
temper — appears  from  his  earliest  years  to  have  conceived  a 
coldness,  nay  aversion  to  him  (3).  But  the  parental  place  was  in 
great  measure  supplied  by  his  grandmother,  the  Marchioness  of 
Halifax,  who  with  great  accomplishments  combined  an  overflowing 
benevolence.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  young  Stanhope  was  sent 
to  complete  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  According  to  his  own 
account,  many  years  afterwards,  “ at  the  University  I was  an 
“absolute  pedant.  When  I talked  my  best  I quoted  Horaee ; 
“ when  I aimed  at  being  facetious,  I quoted  Martial;  and  when 
“ I had  a mind  to  be  a fine  gentleman,  I talked  Ovid.  I was  con- 
“ vinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense,  that  the 
“ classics  contained  every  thing  that  was  cither  necessary,  useful, 
“ or  ornamental,  to  men ; and  I was  not  even  without  thoughts 
“ of  wearing  the  tog*  vuuusof  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar 
“ and  illiberal  dress  of  the  moderns  (4).”  Yet  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  was  not  the  real  fact  with  himself,  but  only  an 

(1)  Titular*  Hist.  rot.  lx.  p.  271.  was  unwilling  to  grant,  see  Coxe's  Pelham,  rol.  f. 

( i } I roust  observe,  in  justice  to  Newcastle,  that  p.  343. 
though  not  sufliclcnllj  firm  In  supporting  hU  (3)  See  a letter,  dated  1703,  In  AUerburj'a  Cor- 
friend  In  the  Cabinet,  he  insisted  on  ohLilning  respondeuco,  rol.  II.  p.  24. 
for  him  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  which  the  King  (41  Letter  to  his  sou  inn#  24. 1711. 
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encouraging  example  held  forth  to  bis  son  to  sliow  him  how  pe- 
dantry may  be  successfully  surmounted.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
few  letters  preserved  of  Chesterfield  during  his  nonage,  displayed 
wit,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Thus,  from  Paris, 
in  1715,  he  writes  satirically  : “ 1 shall  not  give  you  my  opinion  of 
“ the  French,  because  I am  very  often  taken  for  one  of  them ; and 
“ several  have  paid  me  the  highest  compliment  they  think  it  in 
“ their  power  to  bestow  ; which  is,  ‘ Sir,  you  are  just  like  our- 
“ * selves  ! ’ I shall  only  tell  you  that  I am  insolent ; I talk  a 
“ great  deal ; I am  very  loud  and  peremptory ; I sing  and  dance 
“ as  I walk  along ; and,  above  all,  I spend  an  immense  sum  in  hair- 
“ powder,  feathers,  and  while  gloves  (1)!”  His  correspondent, 
on  this  occasion,  was  M.  Jouneau,  a tedious  old  gentleman,  of  whose 
acquaintance  he  was  evidently  weary;  but  it«is,  I fear,  in  some 
degree  characteristic  of  Chesterfield,  that  this,  the  very  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  to  that  person,  contains  the  following  expressions .- 
— “ You  reproach  me,  and  not  without  cause,  for  not  having 
“ written  to  you  since  I came  to  Paris.  I confess  my  fault;  I 
“ repent  of  it,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
“ repentance  by  the  number  of  letters  with  which  I shall  in  future 
“ overwhelm  you.  You  will  cry  out  for  quarter,  but  in  vain;  I 
“ shall  punish  you  for  not  having  known  your  first  happiness!” 
Chesterfield  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons  even  before 
the  legal  age  (2);  but  allured  by  pleasures,  into  which  he  plunged 
with  no  common  eagerness,  he  shrunk  from  the  arduous  labours 
of  a statesman.  1 1 was  not  till  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1 726,  that 
he  began  in  earnest  to  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  ambition.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a brilliant  and  ready  wit,  which  was  some- 
times the  delight,  sometimes  the  scourge,  but  always  the  wonder 
of  his  companions ; and  which  shone  alike  in  his  most  laboured 
writings,  and  his  least  premeditated  sallies.  His  own  care  had 
formed  manners,  still  proverbial  for  their  excellence,  and,  in  his 
own  time,  the  model  for  the  world  of  fashion ; while  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  courtly  polish,  they  had  neither  relaxed  into  in- 
sipidity, nor  stiffened  into  superciliousness ; but  were  animated 
and  enlivened  by  a never-failing  anxiety  to  please.  As  is  acknow- 
ledged by  himself — “ Call  it  vanity,  if  you  will — and  possibly  it 
“ was  so;  but  my  great  object  was  to  make  every  man  I met  like 
“ me,  and  every  woman  love  me.  I often  succeeded,  but  why  ? 
“ By  taking  great  pains  (3).  But  these  more  superficial  graces  and 
accomplishments  were,  it  speedily  appeared,  supported  by  what 
alone,  can  support  them  in  public  life ; a large  and  solid  fund  of 
reading.  “Nobody,”  says  he  to  his  son,  “ ever  lent  themselves 
“ more  than  I did,  when  I was  young,  to  the  pleasures  and  dissi- 
“ pation  of  good  company ; I even  did  it  loo  much.  But  then 


(l).Cb<MOTflcM‘*  Work*.  »ol.  liL  p 11  810  ea.  (1)  St*  V»l.  1.  p.  K.  . (8)te  tilisos.  M|  M.  I* 
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“ I can  assure  you,  that  I always  found  time  for  serious  studies  ; 

*•  and  when  I could  find  it  no  other  way,  1 look  it  out  of  my  sleep ; 

“ for  I resolved  always  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  however  late 
“ I went  to  bed  at  night ; and  this  resolution  I have  kept  so  sacred 
“ that,  unless  when  I have  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  illness,  1 
“ have  not,  for  more  than  forty  years,  ever  been  in  bed  at  nine 
“o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  commonly  up  before  eight  (t).” 

“ — “ But,”  he  adds,  “ throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon  those 
“ trivia)  futile  books  published  by  idle  or  necessilous  authors  for 
“ the  amusement  of  idle  and  iguorant  readers : such  sort  of  books 
“ swarm  and  buzz  about  one  every  day;  (lap  them  away ; they  have 
“ no  sting  : ckrtcm  pete  finem  ; have  some  one  object  for  your  Ici- 
“ sure  moments,  and  pursue  that  object  invariably  till  you  have 
“ attained  it  (2).” — \\  ith  Cltesterfield  that  main  object  was  oratory. 

“ So  long  ago  as  when  1 was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  I read 
“ pieces  of  eloquence  fend,  indeed,  they  were  my  chief  study), 

“ whether  ancient  or  modern,  J used  to  write  down  the  shining 
“ passages,  and  then  translate  them  as  well  and  as  elegantly  as 
“ ever  I could : if  Latin  or  French,  into  English;  if  English,  into 
“ French.  This,  which  I practised  for  some  years,  not  only  im- 
“ proved  and  formed  my  style,  but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and 
“ memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.  The  trouble  was 
“ little,  but  the  advantage  I have  experienced  was  great  (3).” 
Whether  from  such  studies,  or  from  natural  genius  Chesterfield’s 
speeches  became  more  highly  admired  and  extolled  than  any  otliers 
of  the  day.  Horace  Walpole  had  heard  his  ow  n father ; had  heard 
Pitt ; had  heard  Pulteuey ; had  heard  Wyndham ; had  heard  Car- 
teret; yet  ho  declares,  in  i743,  that  the  finest  speech  he  ever 
listened  to  was  one  from  Chesterfield  (4). 

The  outset  of  Chesterfield  in  public  employment  was  his  first 
embassy  to  Holland,  in  which  he  displayed  great  skill,  and  attained 
universal  reputation.  Diplomacy  was  indeed  peculiarly  suited  to 
his  tastes  and  talents  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  a quick  in- 
sight into  the  temper  of  others,  and  for  a constant  command  of 
his  own  : with  foreign  languages  and  history  he  had  long  been 
familiar  .•  and  public  business,  though  at  first  strange  and  unwel- 
come, soon  became  easy,  nay  delightful,  to  him.  He  writes  to 
Lady  Suffolk  from  the  Hague:  — “ As  you  know,  I used  to  be 
“ accused  in  England,  and  1 doubt  pretty  justly,  of  having  a need 
“ for  such  a proportion  of  talk  in  a day  : that  is  now  changed  into 
“ a need  for  such  a proportion  of  writing  in  a day  (5). ” 

Chesterfield’s  second  embassy  to  Holland,  in  1744,  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  praises  he  had  acquired  by  the  first.  So  high  did 
his  reputation  stand  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Walkin  Wynn,  though 

(1)  Letter,  December  19.  im  (t)  To  Sir  H.  Minn,  December  is.  1713. 

(ti  Ibid  May  91.  1759.  (S)  To  Lady  Suffolk.  Au«««l  19.  I7l».  Suffolk 

(3)  Ibid  February  1. 171*  Letter*.  191*. 
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neither  his  partisan  nor  personal  friend,  once  in  the  House  of 
Commons  reversed  in  his  favour  Clarendon’s  character  of  Hamp- 
den ; saying,  that  “ Lord  Chesterfield  had  a head  to  contrive,  a 
“ tongue  to  persuade,  and  a hand  to  execute,  any  worthy  action  (1 ).” 
At  home  his  career,  though  never,  as  I think,  inspired  by  a high 
and  pervading  patriotism,  deserves  the  praise  of  humane,  and 
liberal,  and  far-sighted  policy.  Thus  after  the  rebellion,  while  all 
his  colleagues  thought  only  of  measures  of  repression — the  dungeon 
or  the  scaffold — disarming  acts  and  abolition  acts — we  find  that 
Chesterfield  “ was  for  schools  and  villages  to  civilize  the  High- 
“ lands  (2).  ” 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  part  of  Chester- 
field’s career  was  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  in  Ireland.  It  was  he  who 
first,  since  the  Revolution,  made  that  office  a post  of  active  exer- 
tion. Only  a few  years  before,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  given 
as  a reason  for  accepting  it,  that  it  was  a place  where  a man  had 
business  enough  to  hinder  him  from  falling  asleep,  aud  not  enough 
to  keep  him  awake  (3) ! Chesterfield,  on  the  contrary,  left  nothing 
undone,  nor  for  others  to  do.  Being  once  asked  how  he  was  able 
to  go  through  so  many  affairs,  lie  answered  : “ Because  I never 
“ pul  off  till  to-morrow  what  I can  do  to-day  (4).  ” Chesterfield 
was  also  the  first  to  introduce  at  Dublin — long  as  it  had  reigned  in 
London — the  principle  of  impartial  justice.  It  is  no  doubt  jnuch 
easier  to  rule  Ireland  on  one  exclusive  principle  or  on  another. 
It  is  very  easy,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  choose  the  great  Pro- 
testant families  for  “ Managers ; ” to  sec  only  through  their  eyes,  and 
to  car  only  through  their  ears  : it  is  very  easy,  according  to  the 
modern  fashion,  to  become  the  tool  and  Champion  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic agitators;  but  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  both;  to 
protect  the  Establishment,  yet  never  wound  religious  liberty ; to 
repress  the  lawlessness,  yet  not  chill  the  affections  of  that  turbulent 
but  warm-hearted  people ; to  be  the  arbilrer,  not  the  slave  of  par- 
lies;  this  is  the  true  object  worthy  that  a statesman  should  strive 
for,  and  fit  only  for  the  ablest  to  attain  ! ‘‘I  came  determined,  ” 

writes  Chesterfield,  many  years  afterwards,  “ to  proscribe  no  set 
“ of  persons  whatever ; and  determined  to  be  governed  by  none. 
“Had  the  Papists  made  any  attempt  to  put  themselves  above 
“ the  law,  I should  have  taken  good  care  to  have  quelled  them 
“ again.  It  was  said  that  my  lenity  to  the  Papists  had  wrought  no 
“ alteration  cither  in  their  religious  or  their  political  sentiments. 

“ I did  not  expect  that  it  would  : but  surely  that  was  no  reason 
“ for  cruelty  towards  them  (5).  ” Yet  Chesterfield  did  not  harshly 
censure,  even  where  he  strongly  disapproved;  but  often  conveyed 

(1)  See  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xili.  p.  105V.  (*)  Letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  preserved  In  the 

(?)  Diary  of  Lord  Marrhmont,  August  51.  17*7.  archives  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  quoted  by  Lord 
(5)  Marchmont  Papers.  toI.  I.  p.  91.  Mulgravc  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

(*)  Maty's  Life,  p.  555.  From  the  Rishop  of  November  57.  1857. 

Waterford. 
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a keen  reproof  beneath  a good-humoured  jest.  Thus,  being  in- 
formed by  some  exasperated  zealots  that  his  coachman  was  a Ro- 
man Catholic  and  went  every  Sunday  to  Mass  : “ Does  he  indeed?” 
replied  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  “ I will  take  good  care  that  he  shall 
“ never  drive  me  there ! ” When  he  first  arrived  at  Dublin  in 
the  summer  of  1745,  a dangerous  rebellion  was  bursting  forth  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  and  threatened  to  extend  itself  to  a country 
where  so  many  millions  held  the  faith  of  the  young  Pretender. 
With  a wavering,  or  a fierce  and  headlong  Lord  Lieutenant, — 
with  a Grafton  or  a Strafford — there  might  soon  have  been  another 
Papist  army  at  the  Boyne.  But  so  able  were  the  measures  of  Ches- 
terfield ; so  clearly  did  he  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  his 
moderation  was  not  weakness,  nor  his  clemency  cowardice;  but 
that,  to  quote  his  own  expression,  “ his  hand  should  be  as  heavy 
“ as  Cromwell’s  upon  them  if  they  once  forced  him  to  raise  it;” — 
so  well  did  he  know  how  to  scare  the  timid,  while  conciliating  the 
generous,  that  this  alarming  period  passed  over  with  a degree  of 
tranquillity  such  as  Ireland  has  not  often  displayed  even  in  orderly 
and  settled  limes.  This  just  and  tvise — wise  because  just — admi- 
nistration has  not  failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of  fame ; his 
authority  has,  I find,  been  appealed  to  even  by  those  who,  as  I 
conceive,  depart  most  widely  from  his  maxims ; and  his  name,  I am 
assured,  lives  in  the  honoured  remembrance  of  the  Irish  people, 
as,  perhaps,  next  to  Ormond,  the  best  and  worthiest  in  their  long 
Viceregal  line. 

The  biographer  of  Chesterfield,  after  portraying  his  character, 
in  Whatever  points  it  can  be  praised,  concludes,  — “ These  were 
“his  excellences;  let  those  who  surpass  him  speak  of  his  dc- 
“ feels  (1).”  I shall  not  follow  that  example  of  prudent  reserve. 
The  defects  of  Chesterfield  were  neither  slight  nor  few ; and  the 
more  his  contemporaries  excused  them, — lost  as  they  were  in  the 
lustre  of  his  fame, — the  less  should  they  be  passed  over  by  poste- 
rity. A want  of  generosity ; dissimulation  carried  beyond  justi- 
fiable bounds ; a passion  for  deep  play ; and  a contempt  for  abstract 
science,  whenever  of  no  practical  or  immediate  use ; may,  I think, 
not  unjustly  be  ranked  amongst  his  errors.  But,  at  the  root  of 
all,  lay  a looseness  of  religious  principle.  For  without  imputing 
to  him  any  participation  in  the  unbelief  which  his  friend  Boling- 
broke  professed,  it  is  yet  certain  that  points  of  faith  bad  struck  no 
deep  root  into  his  mind,  and  exercised  no  steady  control  upon  his 
conduct.  The  maxims  laid  down  in  his  familiar  correspondence, 
even  when  right  themselves,  seldom  rest  on  higher  motives  than 
expediency,  reputation,  or  personal  advantage.  His  own  glory, 
— the  false  flame  that  flits  over  these  low  grounds,— however  bril- 
liant and  dazzling  from  afar,  will  be  found  to  lack  both  the  ge- 
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nnine  glow  of  patriotism,  and  the  kindling  warmth  of  private 
friendship.  The  country  is  to  be  served,  not  because  it  is  our 
country,  but  inasmuch  as  our  own  welfare  and  reputation  arc  in- 
volved in  it  : our  friends  are  to  be  cherished,  not  as  our  inclina- 
tion prompts,  or  their  merits  deserve,  but  according  as  they  appear 
useful  and  conducive  to  the  object  we  pursue.  Prodesse  qoaw 
conspici  was  both  the  motto  and  the  maxim  of  Somers ; the  very 
reverse,  1 fear,  might  sometimes  be  applied  to  CliesterOeld. 

During  the  administration  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  his 
great  oratorical  abilities  were  seldom  tried.  The  two  Houses  had 
now — dwindled,  shall  I say,  or  risen — into  very  pacific  and  busi- 
ness-like assemblies  Even  the  ill  success  of  the  war  could  not  stir 
the  quiet  temper  of  the  people;  nor  did  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  summer  of  1747,  add  any  thing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition.  In  most  of  the  ensuing  contests  the  friends  of  the  mi- 
nistry prevailed.  It  w as  w ith  great  difficulty  that  Sir  John  Hinde 
Cotton,  now'  dismissed  from  office,  could  rally  a remnant  of  the 
Jacobites;  or  that  a small  band  of  followers  was  retained  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  aided  by  the  councils  of  Bolingbrokc  and  Dod- 
ington(t).  There  was  no  want  of  vehemence,  at  least,  in  his 
Royal  Highness.  “These  ministers,”  says  he,  “have  sullied  the 
“ Crown,  and  are  very  near  to  ruin  all.  Pray  God  (hey  have  not 
“ a strong  majority ; or  adieu  to  my  children,  the  constitution,  and 
“ every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  (2) ! ” 

In  this  year,  the  progress  of  the  war  was  marked  by  two  naval 
victories  of  England ; one  by  Admiral  Anson,  near  Cape  Finisterre; 
another  by  Admiral  Hawke,  off  Bellcisle  : in  each  six  French  ships 
of  the  line  were  taken.  Rut  on  land,  the  campaigns  proved  inef- 
ficient in  Italy,  unprosperous  in  Flanders.  So  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1716,  an  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Brown,  had  invaded 
Provence,  and  bombarded  Antibes;  when  they  were  startled  at 
the  news  of  a popular  rising  in  their  rear.  The  Genoese,  it  ap- 
peared, had,  by  a sudden  effort,  (lung  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
restored  their  republic  to  independence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Austrians,  in  Provence,  soon  finding  their  communi- 
cations intercepted,  and  themselves  harassed  by  the  French  force 
of  Marshal  de  Bellcisle,  hastened  to  recross  the  Var,  and  applied 
thems  Ives  to  a long  and  desultory,  but  fruith'ss  blockade,  of  the 
insurgent  city.  The  French,  in  their  turu,  attempted  another  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  but  were  checked  in  an  action  at  the  Pass  of 
Exiles,  in  July,  1747 ; when  the  Chevalier,  brother  of  the  Marshal 
de  Bellcisle,  and  nearly  four  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  were 
among  the  slain. 


(I)  Dodington — a true  Lord  dlittonbury,  ac-  (*)  To  Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  Jane.  1747.  C0X6* 
cording  to  Ml**  Edgeworth'*  admirable  sketch — Pelham,  Appendix,  fol.  I. 
wa*  eager  only  for  a peerage  That  object  of  hi*  0 

whole  life  was  not  attained  till  1761,  the  year  be- 
fore he  died. 
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#On  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
been  again  entrusted  with  the  command,  and  took  the  field  iu  Fe- 
bruary j but  found,  as  usual,  the  Dutch  and  Austrians  grievously 
deficient  in  their  stipulated  quotas.  With  an  ill-combined  and 
murmuring  army,  his  early  movements  served  rather  to  harass  his 
own  troops  than  to  injure  or  even  alarm  the  enemy’s.  The  Court 
of  Versailles  relied  for  success,  not  merely  on  their  arms,  but  on 
the  timid  and  wavering,  the  despised  and  despicable,  government 
of  Holland.  Already  had  great  advantages  accrued  to  the  French 
from  their  constant  reluctance  to  engage  directly  and  frankly  in 
the  war ; and  now  it  was  hoped  to  terrify  them  into  a separate 
negotiation.  With  this  view,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  issued  a formal 
manifesto  on  the  17th  March,  suspending  the  conferences  of  Breda; 
and  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  was  instructed  to  announce 
that,  as  the  Dutch  had  formerly  sent  twenty  thousand  of  their 
troops  over  the  frontier  of  Lille,  without  declaring  war ; so  the 
King  of  France  w ould  now  send  an  equal  force  into  their  territo- 
ries, not  as  declaring  war,  but  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the 
assistance  which  they  had  afforded  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  On 
the  same  day,  the  army  of  Marshal  de  Saxe  was  put  in  motion,  and 
the  vanguard  of  twenty  thousand  men,  headed  by  Count  LOwend- 
ahi,  burst  into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  reduced  the  frontier  fortresses, 
Sluys,  Sas  van  Ghent,  and  Hulst. 

The  danger  of  1 672  now  appeared  renewed  to  Holland ; but, 
with  precisely  the  same  effect.  As  in  1 672,  it  stirred  and  roused, 
instead  of  intimidating,  that  brave  people.  Far  from  yielding,  as 
the  enemy  expected,  they  raised  a cry  of  treachery  against  their 
timid  magistrates,  as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  France,  and  turn- 
ed for  help  to  their  never-failing  deliverers  in  peril,  the  House  of 
Orange.  As  in  1672,  the  head  of  that  House  was  proclaimed  Sladt- 
holder  by  almost  universal  acclamation.  The  revolution  com- 
menced in  Zealand;  but  rapidly  spreading  from  province,  was 
achieved  and  completed  within  a few  days.  Even  at  the  Hague, 
the  magistrates,  surrounded  by  an  immense  and  raging  multitude, 
and  timid  for  themselves  as  lliey  had  been  for  the  state,  could  only 
purchase  their  own  safely  by  waving  the  Orange  standard,  a sym- 
bol of  their  recognition,  from  the  palace  windows  (1).  Prince 
William  of  Nassau  was  acknowledged  as  Stadtholdcr,  Captain  Ge- 
neral, and  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  the  same  extended  powers 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  kinsman  and  namesake,  William 
the  Third,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  since  his  death.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  enabled,  some  time  afterwards,  to  guard  against  a 
similar  lapse  in  future,  by  a law  rendering  these  dignities  heredi- 
tary to  his  children;  and  thus  changing  the  constitution  to  a 
limited  monarchy  in  fact,  though  not,  as  yet,  in  name. 

(1)  Slecle  d«  Louis  XV.  cb.  XXUi. 
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The  fall  of  the  old  decrepit  government,  and  the  accession  ota 
young  and  popular  prince,  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  England, 
seemed  a happy  omen  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

There  did,  indeed,  ensue  no  small  accession  of  administrative  ener- 
gy, and  of  military  means.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  army,  he 
was  found  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  jealous  of  his  more  practised, 
but  not  less  overbearing  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pelham,  “ Our  two  young  heroes  agree  but  little. 

“ Our  own  is  open,  frank,  resolute,  and  perhaps  hasty  ; the  other 
“ assuming,  pedantic,  ratiocinating,  and  tenacious.  . . . In  what 
“ a situation  then  arc  we ! We  must  pray  for  the  best,  for  direct 

“ it  we  cannot We  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make 

“ up  the  present  quarrels,  get  a little  breathing  time  ; and  then,  f 
“ perhaps,  some  people  may  come  to  their  senses,  or  some  senses 
“ come  to  them(l).” 

It  was  this  disunion  in  the  allied  army  that  caused  it  a check  on 
the  2d  of  July,  at  the  village  of  Lauffeld,  in  front  of  Maestrieht. 

The  Dutch,  in  the  centre,  gave  way  and  fled ; the  Austrians,  on 
the  right,  under  Marshal  Bathiany,  would  not  move  from  their 
fortified  position  ; so  that  the  entire  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
the  British,  on  the  left.  Assailed  by  the  whole  French  army,  which 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  Louis,  and  directed  by  the  genius 
of  De  Saxe,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could  not  long  maintain  his 
ground  : he  effected  his  retreat,  however,  in  good  order,  leading 
the  troops  to  a new  and  strong  position  behind  the  Meuse.  They 
lost  four  standards ; but,  notwithstanding  their  repulse,  they  cap- 
tured six.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  both  sides, 
was  great,  and  nearly  equal.  Marshal  de  Saxe  afterwards  owned, 
that  his  victory  had  cost  him  no  less  than  8000  foot  and  1000 
horse  (2).  “ The  great  misfortune  of  our  position,”  writes  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  “ was  that  our  right  wing  was  so  strongly 
“ posted,  that  they  could  neither  be  attacked  nor  make  a diversion  ,- 
“ for  I am  assured  that  Marshal  Bathiany  would  have  done  all  in 
“ his  power,  to  sustain  me,  or  attack  the  enemy  (3).”  Both  com- 
manders showed  high  personal  gallantry  in  the  foremost  ranks ; 
the  Marshal  being  once  nearly  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Duke  also 
once  mixed  with  a squadron  of  French  horse.  The  English  horse 
suffered  severely  from  their  own  ardour  ; they  broke  at  first  what- 
ever stood  before  them ; but  hurrying  on  too  far,  were  outflanked 
by  columns  of  foot,  when  tlicir  body  was  with  great  slaughter  re- 
pulsed, and  their  chief,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  taken.  The  King  of 
France  gave  a favourable  reception  to  that  officer,  who  had  been  t 
his  subject  by  birth,  but  alienated  from  his  country  by  the  fanatic 


(I)  To  Mr.  Walpole,  August  li.  17i7.  (8)  Despatch  to  the  Karl  of  Cbcstcrflcld,  July  3. 

'2)  Sir  KveranJ  I'a^kener,  Mllllory  fc'ccrclury  to  17*7. 
sir  Thomas  Kobiuson,  July  i«  1747, 
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persecution  of  the  Protestants.  “ Would  it  not  be  better,”  said 
Louis,  “ to  think  seriously  of  peace,  instead  of  beholding  the  de- 
“ struction  of  so  many  brave  troops (1)?” 

Pursuing  his  success,  the  French  commander  detached  Count 
LOwendahl,  who,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  rapidly  traversed  Bra- 
bant, and  unexpectedly  invested  Berg-op-Zoom.  This  fortress, 
the  key  of  Holland  on  that  side,  and  the  master- piece  of  the  cele- 
brated Cohorn,  was,  besides  its  strong  works  and  its  numerous 
garrison,  connected  with  an  intrenched  camp  which  12,000  troops 
defended.  Although  the  trenches  were  opened  in  the  middle  of 
July,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  September  that  breaches,  and 
those  only  slight  ones,  were  effected  in  the  walls ; but  the  governor, 
Baron  Cronstrom,  a veteran  of  fourscore,  unfortunately  relied  so 
much  on  the  strength  of  the  place  as  to  neglect  the  usual  precau- 
tions for  security  ; and  thus  Berg-op-Zoom  was  taken  by  surprise 
on  the  1 5th  of  September,  with  very  slight  resistance  from  the  gar- 
rison. This  disaster  closed  the  campaign,  the  French  reserving 
the  siege  of  Maestricht  for  the  opening  of  the  next,  and  taking  up 
quarters  in  their  new  conquests  ; while  the  English  and  Dutch  oc- 
cupied the  neighbourhood  of  Breda.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
what  melancholy  apprehensions  then  prevailed  in  the  British  coun- 
cils. Mr.  Pelham  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  : — “ We  are 
“ told  every  day  to  exert,  to  arm,  and  to  augment.  The  advice, 
“ Sir,  is  certainly  good ; but  are  we  not  almost  brought  to  the  ne- 
“ cessity  of  answering,  as  King  W illiam  said  to  the  man  who 
“ advised  him  to  change  hands,  — ‘ Tell  Wyndham  to  change 
“ hands’,  who  had  but  one?  Is  not  our  case,  Sir,  near  to  that? 
“ Have  we  not  gone  almost  as  far  as  we  are  able?  Arc  there 
“ many  more  troops  to  be  had  ? The  Russians  the  King  has  or- 
“ dered  (to  the  number  of  30,000)  to  be  taken  into  our  pay,  if 
“ they  will  come.  To  the  Danes  intimations  arc  given  also;  but 
“ is  there  the  least  reason  to  think  His  Majesty  will  be  successful 
* ‘ in  that  generous  attempt  ? And  last  of  all,  in  case  he  should  suc- 
“ ceed,  what  will  they  cost?  and  how  shall  we  get  the  money  (2)?” 
Happily,  however,  the  French  were  not  less  inclined  for  peace, 
and  availed  themselves  of  Ligonier’s  captivity  as  an  opening  towards 
it.  After  a few  vague  remarks  from  Louis,  Dc  Saxe  had  several 
confidential  discourses  with  Sir  John.  The  Marshal  said  that  the 
King,  his  master,  did  not  love  war  ; — that  he,  the  Marshal,  as  little 
desired  to  continue  it ; — that  the  whole  French  nation  hated  him ; 
— that  were  he  to  meet  with  one  misfortune,  the  King  himself  could 


(1)  Sletle  de  Louis  XV.  cli.  uvl.  Voltaire 
charitably  bints  that  Llgonler  might  have  been 
put  to  death  by  way  of  reprisal.  " Des  Ecossais, 
“ ofllclors  au  service  do  France,  avaient  perl  par 
“ le  dernier  soppllce  en  Angleterre  dans  t'infor- 
“ tunc  du  Prince Charles-Edouard."— It  is  said  that 
Ligonler.  when  surrounded  In  the  battle,  endea- 
voured for  some  time  lo  pass  for  one  of  the  ene- 


my’s officers,  and  even  led  the  French  troops  with 
great  alertness  to  an  attack,  in  the  hope  of  ef- 
fecting his  escape  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  order 
of  the  Bath  being  observed  under  his  coat,  ho  was 
recognised  and  secured.  See  Coxe's  Pelham,  vol.  L 
p.  360. 

(S)  Letter,  September  8.  1747,  O.  S.,  written  on 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Bcrg-op-Zooni. 
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not  protect  him ; — that  he  had  already  all  the  honour  he  wished 
for,  and  all  the  rewards  for  his  services  that  he  could  ask,  or  the 
King  grant ; — that,  in  this  situation,  broken  as  he  was  also  in  his 
health,  he  could  not  but  feci  eager  for  a peace, — and  that  he  knew 
his  master  did  likewise.  He,  at  last,  proceeded  to  tell  Ligonier, 
that  the  King  of  France  desired  he  would  return  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  assure  His  Royal  Highness,  in  his  name,  of  his 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ; — that  he  thought  this  object  would 
be  best  attained  by  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies; 
that  he  knew  the  honour  of  the  Duke  tqo  well  to  imagine  he  would 
engage  in  any  thing  without  his  Allies ; — but  that,  as  the  two  ar- 
mies would  soon  withdraw  to  winter-quarters,  there  would  be 
time  for  His  Royal  Highness  to  receive  the  opinion  of  those  Allies ; 
— and  that  he  doubted  not  but  they  w ould  have  the  wisdom  to  trust 
their  interests  to  His  Royal  Highness’s  hands.  “As  to  the  King 
“ of  France,”  De  Saxe  added,  “ he  looks  to  nothing  for  himself; 
“ he  is  willing  to  restore  all  Flanders  as  it  now  is,  except  Furncs, 
“ which  he  expects  to  keep  if  you  insist  on  the  total  demolition  of 
“ Dunkirk ; but  if  you  will  let  that  harbour  remain  as  it  is,  he  will 
“ then  desire  nothing  but  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton.”  Even 
this  restitution  was  only  proposed  as  an  exchange  for  Madras, 
which  the  French  had  lately  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Eng- 
lish. “Genoa,”  continued  the  French  Marshal,  “ought  to  be 
“ restored,  if  taken,  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
“ reinstated  in  his  own  dominions;  and  Spain  must,  for  the  honour 
“ of  France,  be  included  and  considered.”  All  other  details  were 
skilfully  passed  over  as  easy  of  adjustment  (i). 

These  unexpected  overtures  produced  much  pleasure,  but 
some  perplexity,  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
transmitted  them,  was  eager  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  honour 
of  negotiation,  and  the  King  show  ed  no  less  auxiety  to  gratify  his 
favourite  son  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers  trembled 
at  his  well-known  violence  of  temper,  aud  total  inexperience  in 
diplomatic  affairs.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  secret  object  of 
France  might  perhaps  be  only  to  sow  jealousies  amongst  the  A Hies, 
or  to  inveigle  the  hasty  Duke  into  the  signature  of  rash  and  ill- 
judged  preliminaries.  At  length  the  Ministers  consented  to  entrust 
the  nominal  negotiation  to  His  Royal  Highness;  but  prevailed 
upon  the  King  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  already  employed  as 
plenipotentiary  in  the  llreda  conferences,  should  be  sent  to  head- 
quarters as  the  assistant  (the  Court  phrase  for  director)  of  the  Duke. 
Sandwich  accordingly  hastened  over  to  Holland,  and  had  a secret 
interview  at  Liege  with  the  Marquis  de  Puisiculx,  tho  French 
Minister  of  foreign  affairs.  (Nothing  was  decided  between  them  a 
to  the  terms  ofa  peace,  but  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  negotiation  from 
military  hands,  and  refer  iUoaCongrcsslobeheldalAixlaCbapclle. 
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It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Allies  for 
peace  were  not  sincere  or  not  lasting.  The  Empress  Queen,  ir- 
ritated at  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  commencing  and  urging  the 
war,  was  not  willing  to  close  it  without  some  signal  triumph,  or 
solid  advantage,  over  them.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  much  as  they  differed  on  other  points,  agreed  in  a 
thirst  of  military  fame,  and  a consequent  desire  of  further  military 
operations.  George  the  Second  was  anxious,  at  this  period,  to 
conciliate  the  head  of  the  Empire ; and  for  this,  and  his  oilier  petty 
German  objects,  coveted  either  exorbitant  terras  of  peace,  or  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  war.  Thus,  therefore,  though  the  first 
overtures  of  France  had  been  readily  welcomed,  amidst  the  de- 
jection of  military  failures  and  reverses,  they  were  not  cordially 
pursued.  The  measures  to  assemble  the  intended  Congress  were 
so  slow  and  dilatory,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries could  not  meet  before  the  ensuing  year ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  preparations  for  the  ne^  campaign  were  urged  forward 
with  unwonted  activity  and  ardour.  It  plainly  appeared  that 
their  secret  object  was  to  delay  the  negotiation  until  it  might  pro- 
ceed conjointly  with  the  military  movements,  and  until  the  bril- 
liant successes,  which  they  foolishly  anticipated,  should  enable 
them  to  dictate  whatever  terms  they  pleased. 

In  the  British  Cabinet,  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  in- 
duced him  to  sigh  for  peace,  was  always  counteracted,  and,  in 
general,  overpowered,  by  another  more  selfish  prudence,  that 
watched  and  trembled  at  the  first  symptoms  of  Royal  displeasure. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  eager  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve  his  own 
favour  with  the  King,  and  incapable  of  any  more  long-sighted  views, 
became  a derided  partisan  and  promoter  of  the  war,  and  most  fre- 
quently drew  his  reluctant  brother  in  his  train.  To  the  Pelhams 
nearly  all  the  other  Ministers  — selected,  in  general,  for  their  sub- 
servience — tamely  bowed;  but  not  so  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  admission  into  the  Cabinet,  he  had 
made  peace  the  main  object  of  his  care ; he  now  urged  the  pressing 
necessity,  and  the  excellent  opening,  for  it,  with  an  eagerness  that 
began  to  alienate  his  sovereign,  and  to  embroil  him  with  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  when  Parliament  met 
in  October,  the  discordant  Ministers  could  concur  in  any  expres- 
sions for  the  Royal  Speech.  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  relates 
iu  his  Diary,  — “ Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  there  was  as  yet  no 
“ speech ; that  they  had  put  it  to  the  Chancellor,  who  had  desired 
*‘  to  know  what  he  was  to  say ; that  he  saw  he  could  not  please 
“ them  all  three,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
“ Mr.  Pelham ; and  therefore  desired  hints,  which  as  yet  were  not 
given  him.  . . . That  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  now  conversed 
“ only  through  Mr.  Stone,  being  apt  to  fall  into  a passion  when 
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“ they  conversed  together ; that  they  would  surely  break,  if  Mr. 
“ Pelham  did  not  think  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  them  both ; that  Mr. 
“ Pelham’s  only  concern  was,  that  he  might  not  be  personally 
“ attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  provided  he  was 
“ not  made  the  object  there,  he  w as  easy.  For  this  end,  Pill,  and 
“ the  Lytlletons,  and  Grenvilles,  must  have  every  thing  they  asked; ' 
“ and  now  held  half  the  places  in  the  King’s  gift ; and  then  the  old 
“ set,  who  hated  these,  came  and  asked  w hen  there  would  be  no 
“ more  Lytlletons  and  Grenvilles  to  be  pleased,  that  they  might 
“ have  room  for  something ! Lord  Chesterfield  added,  that  Mr. 
“ Pelham  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  Duke  that  we  bad ; and  that 
“ the  King  had  a most  mortal  hatred  to  him,  worse  than  to  any 
“ man  in  his  dominions  (1).  ” 

The  project  of  Chesterfield,  in  entering  the  Cabinet,  had  been  to 
govern  George  the  Second  through  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  he  once  had 
hoped  through  Lady  Suffolk  12).  Over  the  one  lady,  as  formerly 
over  the  other,  his  insinuatinypianners  gained  him  an  entire  control, - 
but,  ifi  neither  case,  did  the  King  allow  political  power  to  the  mis- 
tress. The  assiduities  of  Chesterfield,  therefore,  served  rather  to 
rouse  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Newcastle  than  to  secure  his  own 
ascendant.  In  his  great  public  object,  the  peace,  he  could  make 
no  progress.  In  his  more  personal  requests,  he  found  himself  no 
less  thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  who  had  formed,  as  he  says,  a 
settled  resolution,  that  no  person  should  be  promoted  through  his 
influence.  This  last  question  he  brought  to  an  issue,  in  the  case  of 
his  cousin  Colonel  George  Stanhope,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister,  an  officer  of  merit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  both  at 
Deltingen,  and  at  Culloden.  For  him  Chesterfield  solicited  a regi- 
ment; but,  though  Ilis  Majesty  gave  away  five  in  succession, 
the  name  of  Stanhope  was  always  omitted  (3).  Under  these 
circumstances,  “ what  must  the  world  think,  ” said  he,  “ but 
“ that  I continue  in  for  the  sake  of  5000L  a year  (4)?”  and,  in 
January,  1748,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  resign.  As 
he  writes  to  his  confidential  friend  at  the  Hague  : — 
“ Could  I do  any  good  I would  sacrifice  some  more  quiet  to  it; 
“ but,  convinced  as  I am  that  1 can  do  none,  I will  indulge  my 
“ ease,  and  preserve  my  character.  I have  gone  through  plca- 
“ sures  while  my  constitution  and  my  spirits  would  allow'  me. 
“ Business  succeeded  them  ; and  I have  now  gone  through  every 
“ part  of  it,  without  liking  it  at  all  the  better  for  being  acquainted 
“ with  it.  Like  many  other  things,  it  is  most  admired  by  those 

(1)  Lord  Man  bmont's  Diary,  October  27. 1747.  '*  to  his  conversation."  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  C.  H.  WU- 

(2)  “ Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  as  much  for  llama,  February  17.  1748.  Though  no  friend  to 
'*  peace  os  Lord  Harrington,  aimed  at  superior.  If  Cbcsierfleld.  Fox  goes  on  to  admiLthat“  his  Lord- 
**  not  supremo  power,  with  the  King.  In  the  “ ship’s  province  was  most  offensively  encroached 
**  in 04. ns  be  succeeded  fully,  liming  gained  Lady  *'  upon"  by  Newcastle  and  Sandwich. 

“ Yarmouth's  good  will,  and  bad  all  the  help  she  (8)  Lord  Marcbmonfs  Diary,  October  27.  1747; 
" can  give.  most  cordially.  In  the  end  bo  failed  and  February  8. 1748.  II.  Fox  to  Sir  C.  II.  7\  Hliams, 
“ entirely  , having  brought  Ills  Majesty  to  no  more  February  17.  1748. 

than  civility,  familiarity,  and  perhaps,  liking  (4)  Lord  Marchmoata  Diwy.  December  24.  J747. 
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“ who  know  it  the  least.  . . . I have  been  behind  the  scenes  both 
“ of  pleasure  and  of  business ; I baveseen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and 
“ dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  all  the  gaudy  machines ; and 
“ I have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow-candles  which  illuminate  the 
“ whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 

“ ignorant  multitude Far  from  engaging  in  opposition,  as 

“ resigning  ministers  too  commonly  do,  I shall,  to  the  utmost  of 
“ my  power,  support  the  King  and  his  Government ; which  I can 
“ do  with  more  advantage  to  them  and  more  honour  to  myself 

“ when  I do  not  receive  5000/.  a year  for  doing  it My 

“ horse,  my  books,  and  my  friends  will  divide  my  time  pretty 
“ equally;  I shall  not  keep  less  company,  but  only  better,  for  I 
“ shall  chusc  it  (1).  ” 

The  first  step  of  Chesterfield  towards  resignation  was  to  draw 
up  an  able  memorial,  setting  forth  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  serious  measures  to  close  it ; and  finding  that 
he  could  engage  but  one  of  his  colleagues  to  concur  in  these  opi- 
nions, he,  on  the  6th  of  February  wailed  upon  his  Royal  Master, 
and  gave  up  the  seals.  The  King  expressed,  in  strong  terms, 
value  for  his  services,  and  regret  at  his  departure ; hoped  that  he 
would  not  engage  in  opposition ; and  offered  to  grant  him  a signal 
mark  of  his  satisfaction  by  the  title  of  Duke  (2).  This,  however, 
Lord  Chesterfield  respectfully  declined.  He  withdrew  for  the 
remainder  of  his  years  to  private,  or  at  least  unofficial,  life;  but 
still  taking,  when  his  health  allowed,  a prominent  part  in  the 
H6use  of  Lords.  In  1751 , he  had  the  honour  to  propose  and  carry 
a long  required  improvement, — the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar, 
— assisted  by  two  most  able  mathematicians  in  the  House  and  out 
of  it,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  Mr.  Bradley.  The  error  of  the 
old  Calendar  was  gross,  increasing,  and  avowed ; yet  so  strongly 
upheld  by  popular  prejudice,  that  many  statesmen  shrunk  from  its 
correction.  Chesterfield  tells  us  that,  when  he  gave  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  Secretary  of  State,  previous  notice  of  his  design, 
His  Grace  u was  alarmed  at  so  bold  an  undertaking,  and  entreated 
‘‘  me  not  to  stir  matters  that  had  been  long  quiet ; adding,  that  he 
“ did  not  love  new-fangled  things!  I did  not,  however,  yield  to 
“ the  cogency  of  these  arguments,  but  brought  in  the  bill,  and  it 
“ passed  unanimously  (3).”  It  was  also  the  endeavour  of  Ches- 
ter field,  by  writing  in  some  periodical  papers  of  the  day,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  change ; yet  their  resentment 
was  both  deep  and  lasting.  When,  in  1754,  Lord  Macclesllqld’s 
eldest  son  stood  a great  contested  election  in  Oxfordshire,  die  of 
the  most  vehement  cries  raised  against  him  was,  “Give  us  back 
“ the  eleven  days  we  have  been  robbed  of!”  And  even  several 
years  later,  when  Mr.  Bradley,  worn  down  by  his  labours  in  the 


(1)  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Payroll***.  January  (9)  Maty’s  Life,  p.  303. 

J6.,  February  0 . February  23.  17|i.  (3;  Lord  Chesterfield's  Characters. 
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cause  of  science,  was  sinking  under  mortal  disease,  many  of  the 
common  people  ascribed  his  sufferings  to  a judgment  from  Heaven, 
for  having  taken  part  in  that  “ impious  undertaking  (1)  1” 

The  pursuits  of  Chesterfield,  in  his  retirement,  iwere  not,  how- 
ever, all  praiseworthy,  or  even  harmless.  While  in  office,  either  in 
Ireland  or  England,  he  had  scrupulously  forborne  from  touching 
a card ; but  the  passion  remained  , and,  on  the  very  evening  of  his 
resignation,  he  went  to  White’s,  and  resumed  his  former  habits  of 
deep  play  (2). 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  philosophy 
with  which  Chesterfield  afTected  to  speak  of  office  and  ambition, 
whether  he  would  have  permanently  persevered  in  his  renounce- 
ment of  them;  but,  in  1752,  he  was  attacked  with  an  ailment  equally 
baneful  to  the  honours  of  public,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  private, 
life — the  loss  of  hearing.  Amidst  his  mortification  at  this  infirmity 
he  could  still  allude  to  it  with  his  usual  lively  flow  of  wit.  “ In 
“ spite  of  my  strong  hereditary  right  to  deafness,  how  willingly 
“ would  I part  with  it  to  any  minister,  to  whom  hearing  is  often 
“ disagreeable;  or  to  any  fine  woman,  to  whom  it  is  often  dan- 

‘‘  gcrous I have  tried  a thousand  infallible  remedies,  but  all 

“ without  success  ! . . . . But  1 comfort  myself  with  the  reflection 
“ that  I did  not  lose  the  power,  till  after  I had  very  near  lost  Ihe 
“ desire,  of  hearing  (3)!” — But  he  clearly  understood  his  altered 
situation.  ‘‘Retirement  was  my  choice  seven  years  ago ; it  is  now 
“ become  my  necessary  refuge.  Public  life  and  1 are  parted  for 
“ ever  (4).”  And  accordingly,  in  1757,  he  wisely  forbore  from  pro- 
fiting by  a most  brilliant  avenue  to  power,  which  opened  before 
him,  as  tbe  mediator  between  contending  parties  (5). 

Chesterfield  had  no  children  by  bis  marriage ; but  an  illegitimate 
son,  born  in  1732,  had,  even  in  his  busiest  moments,  engaged  no 
small  portiou  of  his  thoughts  and  time.  The  education  of  that  boy 
—his  proficiency  in  classic,  and  still  more  in  worldly,  knowledge 
— and  his  consequent  success  in  public  life — was  always  Chester- 
field’s favourite,  and  grew,  at  last,  hisonly,  object.  But  hisanxious 
admonitions  and  exertions  were  by  no  means  crowned  with  success. 
Philip  Stanhope  became  a man  of  deep  learning  and  sound  sense ; 
but  utterly  wauling  in  what  his  father  so  highly  prized — the 
graces,  llis  advancement  in  the  world  was  owing  far  more  to  his 
father’s  influence  than  to  his  own  abilities ; he  failed  as  a parlia- 
mentary speaker  ; and  had  risen  no  higher  in  diplomacy  than  Envoy 
to  Drtsden,  when  lie  died,  in  1 768. 

Frdln  this  period,  the  old  age  of  Chesterfield,  until  his  own 
death,  in  1773,  was  desolate  and  cheerless.  He  adopted  his  youth- 

(1)  See  Bradley's  Works  and  Correspondence,  tbo  groundwork  for  one  of  Voltaire**  prow  ul«a, 
p.  Ixxxi.  ed.  1M5.  L<-#  Oreilict  du  Comte  de  Chesterfield . 

(•)  Maty's  Life,  p.  307.  (4)  To  Mr.  ltayrollet,  May  5.  1773. 

(3)  Letters  to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  April  17.,  May  !».,  (i)  bee  Lord  WaWegraies  Memoir*,  p.  IIP. 

Juno  30.  1711.  Tbo  deafness  of  Cbesterfleld  forms 
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fill  godson  and  next  heir  to  the  Earldom ; whom  he  found,  how- 
ever, uncongenial  in  temper,  and  little  inclined  to  follow  his  advice. 
Accordingly,  though  bequeathing  his  estates  to  his  successor,  he 
carefully  guarded  them  against  waste  or  dilapidation  from  horse- 
races,which  he  had  always  contemned,  or  from  hisown  vice — now 
toolaterepenled  of — high  play.  His  will  declares,  “In  case  my  said 
“ godson,  Philip  Stanhope,  shall,  at  any  time  hereinafter,  keep,  or 
“ be  concerned  in  keeping  of,  any  race-horses,  or  pack  of  hounds ; 
“ or  reside  one  night  at  Newmarket,  that  infamous  seminary  of 
“ iniquity  and  ill-manners,  during  the  course  of  the  races  there; 
“ or  shall  resort  to  the  said  races;  or  shall  lose,  in  any  one  day, 
“ at  any  game  or  bet  whatsoever,  the  sum  of  500/. ; then,  in  any 
“ of  the  cases  aforesaid,  it  is  my  express  will  that  he,  my  said 
“ godson,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  out  of  my  estate,  the  sum  of  5000/., 

to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W estminster  (1).” 
This  last  sentence  comprises  a li vely  touch  of  satire.  The  Earl  had 
found,  or  believed  that  he  found,  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  of 
that  day  exorbitant  and  grasping  ip  their  negotiation  with  him  of 
land  for  the  building  of  Chesterfield  House ; and  he  declared  that  he 
now  inserted  their  names  in  his  will,  because  he  fell  sure  that  if 
the  penalty  should  be  incurred,  they  would  not  be  remiss  in  claim- 
ing it. 

It  had  appeared,  on  the  death  of  Chesterfield’s  son,  that  he  had 
secretly  married,  without  his  father's  consent,  or  even  knowledge: 
and  the  widow,  upon  Chesterfield’s  own  demise,  published,  for 
proGt,  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Earl  with  her  late  hus- 
band ; a correspondence  written  in  the  closest  conGdcnce  and  un- 
reserve, and  without  the  slightest  idea  of  ever  meeting  the  public 
eye.  It  is,  however,  by  these  letters  that  Chesterfield’s  character, 
as  an  author,  must  stand  or  fall.  Viewed  as  compositions,  they 
appear  almost  unrivalled  as  models  for  a serious  epistolary  style ; 
clear,  elegant,  and  terse,  never  straining  at  effect,  and  yet  never 
hurried  into  carelessness.  While  constantly  urging  the  same  to- 
pics, so  great  is  their  variety  of  argument  and  illustration,  that,  in 
one  sense,  they  appear  always  different,  in  another  sense,  always 
the  same.  They  have,  however,  incurred  strong  reprehension  on 
two  separate  grounds ; first,  because  some  of  their  maxims  arc 
repugnant  to  good  morals  ; and,  secondly,  as  insisting  too  much 
on  manners  and  graces,  instead  of  more  solid  acquirements.  On 
the  first  charge,  I have  no  defence  to  offer  ; but  the  second  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  and  arises  only  from  the  idea  and  expectation  of 
finding  a general  system  of  education  in  letters  that  were  intended 
solely  for  the  improvement  of  one  man.  Young  Stanhope  was 
sufficiently  inclined  to  study,  and  embued  with  knowledge ; the 
difficulty  lay  in  his  awkward  address  and  indifference  to  pleasing. 


(1)  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  will,  dated  Juno  a.  1771 
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II  is  against  these  faults,  therefore,  and  these  faults  only,  that  Ches- 
terfield points  his  battery  of  eloquence.  Had  be  found  his  son,  on 
the  contrary,  a graceful  but  superficial  trifler,  his  letters  would, 
no  doubt,  have  urged,  with  equal  zeal,  how  vain  are  all  accomplish- 
ments, when  not  supported  by  sterling  information.  In  one  word, 
he  intended  to  write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  not  for  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  even  after  this  great  deduction  from  gene- 
ral utility,  it  was  still  the  opinion  of  a most  eminent  man,  no 
friend  of  Chesterfield,  and  no  proficient  in  the  graces — the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  “ Take  out  the  immorality,  and  the  book  should 
“ be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman  (1).  ” 

I now  revert  to  Chesterfield’s  retirement  from  office.  It  was 
Newcastle’s  desire  that  the  vacant  post  might  be  filled  by  Lord 
Sandwich  ; but  a superior  cabal  in  the  Cabinet  bestowed  it  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  a cold-hearted  hot-headed  man ; more  distin- 
guished by  rank  and  fortune  than  by  either  talent  or  virtue.  Sand- 
wich, however,  succeeded  Bedford  as  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  likewise  despatched  as  plci®potentkiry  to  Aix  la  Chapellc, 
where  the  Congress  did  not  open  until  the  Uth  of  March.  At 
nearly  the  same  season,  commenced  the  campaign.  Bui  the  war 
party  in  England,  w hich  had  hoped  to  win  brilliant  successes,  and 
to  dictate  triumphant  terms,  found  its  reliance  on  the  new  Dutch 
promises  altogether  deceived.  Their  stipulated  contingents  never 
appeared  in  the  field  ; and  so  far  from  supplying  the  sums  they  had 
undertaken,  they  sent  to  London,  at  this  very  moment,  to  solicit  the 
loan  of  one  milion  sterling  (2).  Meanwhile  the  British  resources 
were  already  drained  and  exhausted  by  our  own  demands.  We 
learn  that1  11  money  was  never  so  scarce  in  the  City,  nor  the  stocks 
“ so  low,  even  during  the  rebellion,  as  now;  12  per  cent,  is  offered 
“ for  money,  and  even  that  will  not  do  (3).  ” 

To  add  lo  these  discouragements,  Marshal  de  Saxe  proved  him- 
self as  superior  in  skill  as  he  was  in  numbers  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Completely  deceiving  His  Royal  Highness  by  some  false 
demonstrations  against  Breda,  he  suddenly  concentrated  bis  forces 
before  Maestricht,  which  he  invested  on  the  3d  of  April.  The 
Austrians  were  driven  back  to  Ruremond,  with  the  loss  of  their 
magazines ; the  Russian  auxiliaries  still  lingered  on  their  march 
through  Franconia  ; and  the  Dutch  and  English  combined  were  far 
loo  weak  for  offensive  operations.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
fall  of  Maestricht  appeared  certain,  and  the  invasion  of  Holland 
probable.  . 

Thus  pressed,  and  yielding  to  necessity,  the  British  Ministers 
determined  to  close  even  with  far  less  favourable  terms  than  they 
might  lately  have  obtained.  The  views  of  Pelham  had  always  been 

* , . .Wf. 

(1)  Boswell  .4  Life,  1776,  ?ol.  111.  f».  9k.  ed.  1918.  (9)  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Payroll*!,  March  M. 

[t)  Duke  of  Bedford  lo  Mr.  PcUnm.  February  *7.  *"W. 

171k.  Cote'*  Pelham. 
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pacific,  and  he  now  gathered  spirit  to  enforce  them.  Newcastle 
himself,  who  had  promoted  the  war,  not  from  honest  conviction, 
but  rather  from  jealously  of  Chesterfield,  having  prevailed  over 
his  rival,  was  no  longer  disinclined  to  peace.  In  April,  accord- 
ingly, his  Grace  wrote  to  Lord  Sandwich,  declaring  that  the  King, 
unable  cither  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  army,  or  to 
reconcile  the  discordant  pretensions  of  his  own  Allies,  had  re- 
solved, without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  powers,  to  accept 
the  conditions  which  France  was  disposed  to  grant.  Sandwich 
was,  therefore,  instructed  to  conclude  a preliminary  treaty,  com- 
bined with  a cessation  of  arms,  especially  in  the  Netherlands ; to 
communicate  the  treaty  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allies,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  concurrence ; but  if  they  refused  it,  to 
sign  without  them  (1) . 

In  these  instructions,  the  Dutch  Government,  swayed  at  this 
period  by  the  British,  and  by  their  ow  n sense  of  danger,  fully 
concurred.  Count  Bcntinck,  accordingly,  on  their  part,  as  Lord 
Sandwich  on  the  part  of  England,  pursued  the  negotiation  with 
Count  St.  Sevorin,  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  ; who,  however, 
feeling  his  vantage-ground,  availed  himself  of  it  (2).  He  also  hasten- 
ed the  result  by  threatening  that  the  slightest  delay  in  the  ne- 
gotiation would  be  a signal  for  the  French  to  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Ypres,  Namur,  and  Berg-op-Zoom,  and  to  commence  the 
invasion  of  Holland.  The  Ministers  of  the  other  powers  per- 
emptorily refused  to  join  ; but  late  at  night  of  the  30th  of  April, 
New  Style,  the  preliminaries  were  finally  adjusted  and  signed  by 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  plenipotentiaries.  The  following 
were  the  principal  articles  : — 

The  renewal  of  all  former  treaties,  except  in  such  points  as 
were  specifically  changed. 

The  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Dunkirk  to  remain  fortified  towards  (he  land  in  its  actual  con- 
dition, and  towards  the  sea  on  the  footing  of  ancient  treaties  ; in  * 
other  words,  the  works  on  that  side  to  be  demolished. 

The  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Guastalla  and  Placentia  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Infant  Don  Philip;  but,  in  case  he  should  either  die  without 
issue,  or  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Parma  and  Guastalla  to 
revert  to  IheHouseof  Austria,  and  Placentia  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Duke  of  Modena,  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  former  territories,  comprising  the  restitution  of 
Finale. 

The  cessions  made  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  treaty  of  Worms, 
to  be  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  Placentia  and  Finale. 


(1)  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Karl  of  Sandwich, 
April  8.  17i8.  O.  S. 

(*)  **  M.  St.  Sevorin,  in  tho  wbolo  course  of  the 
" negotiation  knew  bis  superiority,  and  made 
*'  u»»>  of  it,  and  I ain  very  apprehensive  that 

II. 


" some  way  or  other,  from  the  Hague,  he  most 
“ have  known  the  substance  of  my  Instructions. ’’ 
Lord  Sandwich  10  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle.  May  1. 
1719. 
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The  Asicnto  treaty  to  be  revived  for  four  years,  the  period  of  its 
suspension  during  the  war. 

The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  1718,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  the  exclusion  from  France  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  family,  to  be  confirmed  and  executed. 

The  Emperor  to  be  acknowledged  by  France  in  his  Imperial 
dignity,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  be 
renewed. 

The  Duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  County  of  Glatz  to  be  guaranteed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

With  these  preliminaries  was  also  signed  an  act  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  war,  after  so  many  great  events,  and 
so  large  a loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  end  in  replacing  the  nations 
engaged  in  it  so  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  they  held  at  first. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  exhausted  stale  of  the  British  finances, 
aud  the  depression  wrought  by  the  disasters  in  the  Netherlands, 
these  terms — especially  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton — were  far 
from  popular  in  England  (1).  The  Ministers,  however,  might 
well  congratulate  themselves  on  escaping  so  easily  from  the  results 
of  their  own  rashness.  When  the  King  found  peace  unavoidable 
on  less  advantageous  conditions  than  he  had  lately  shrunk  from, 
he  testily  observed,  “Chesterfield  told  me  six  months  ago,  that  it 
“ would  be  so;”  and  the  Earl  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
boasting  how  his  predictions  were  fulfilled.  “ 1 am  heartily  glad,” 
he  writes,  “ that  the  peace  is  made.  I was  for  making  it  sooner, 
“ and  consequently  better.  I foresaw  and  foretold  our  weakness 
“ this  campaign,  and  would  have  prevented  by  a timely  negolia- 
“ lion,  last  October,  those  evident  dangers  to  which  it  must  ne- 
“ cessarily  expose  us,  and  w hich  we  have  escaped  more  by  our 
“ good  fortune  than  our  wisdom.  I may  add,  that  my  re- 
“ signation  made  this  peace,  as  it  opened  people’s  eyes  as  to  the 
“ dangers  of  the  war.  The  Republic  is  saved  by  it  from  utter 
“ ruin,  and  England  from  bankruptcy  (2).” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  indignation  and  resentment  pre- 
vailed at  the  Courts  of  Turin  aud  of  Vienna.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
could  ill  brook  the  alienation  of  Placentia  and  Finale ; and  the 
Empress  Queen,  in  spite  of  every  representation  from  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  not  only  refused  to  concur  in  the  preliminaries  (3),  but 
publicly  protested  against  them.  The  whole  summer  was  con- 
sumed before  these  obstacles  could  be  surmounted ; but  the  nego- 
tiations at  Aix  were  still  conducted  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and  he 
received  directions,  partly  from  Mr.  Pelham  aud  the  Government 

(1)  Titulars  Hist.  vol.  lx.  p 961.  “ King  of  Prussial...  No,  no,  I will  rather  lose 

(1)  To  Mr.  Dayrolles,  May  13.  17*8.  " my  head ; **  etc. —may  be  seen  from  Robinson's 

(3)  Her  Majesty  ’*  passionate  exclamations  at  tbo  despatches  in  Coie's  Houso  of  Austria,  rol.  ill. 
now  s — ■■  1 am  neither  a child  nor  a fool  » . . Good  p.  339. 

•*  God  l bow  haTe  I been  used  l . ..  There  is  your 
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in  London,  and  partly  from  the  King;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
w ho  had  repaired  to  llanovcr.  At  length,  after  a tangled  web  of 
most  wearisome  discussions,  a definitive  treaty  was  signed  in 
October  by  all  the  belligerent  powers.  This  peace  confirmed  and 
established  the  terms  of  the  preliminaries, — but  it  contained  no 
stipulation  on  the  first  cause  of  the  war,  the  commercial  claims  of 
England  upon  Spain  ; and  it  was  clogged  with  a clause  most  un- 
welcome to  the  British  pride — that  hostages  should  be  given  to 
France  for  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton.  Two  noblemen  of 
distinguished  rank,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Calhcart,  were 
accordingly  selected  for  this  purpose  and  sent  to  Paris.  At  the 
news  of  their  arrival,  Prince  Charles,  it  is  said,  displayed  the 
highest  indignation,  and  exclaimed  .with  more  of  patriotism  than 
of  prudence,  “ If  ever  I mount  the  throne  of  my  Ancestors,  Europe 
“ shall  see  me  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  force  France  in  her 
“ turn  to  send  hostages  to  England  {!)!” 

The  definitive  treaty  being  thus  concluded,  it  became  necessary 
for  France  to  fulfil  its  engagement  with  regard  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  young  Pretender. — On  his  return  from  Scotland,  Charles  had 
been  favourably  received  by  Louis ; a burst  of  applause  had  si- 
gnalised his  first  appearance  at  the  Opera ; and  he  found  that  both 
by  King  and  people  bis  exploits  were  admired,  and  his  sufferings 
deplored.  For  some  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  as  Lochiel  and 
Lord  Ogilvie,  he  had  obtained  commissions  in  the  French  service ; 
and  a pension  of  f 0,000  livres  yearly  had  been  granted  him  for  the 
relief  of  the  rest ; but  when  he  applied  for  military  succours — 
urging  that  a new  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  and  placed  at  his 
disposal — he  found  the  Court  of  Versailles  turn  a deaf  ear  to  his 
demands.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  hinted  to  him  by  Cardinal Tencin, 
that  the  ministers  might  not  be  disinclined  to  meet  his  views, 
provided,  in  case  of  his  success,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  bo 
yielded  as  a province  to  the  Crown  of  France.  But  the  high  spirit 
of  Charles  could  ill  brook  this  degrading  offer.  Scarcely  had  Tencin 
concluded,  w hen  the  Prince,  starling  from  hisseat  and  passionately 
pacing  the  room,  cried  out,  non,  monsieur  lr  cardinal!  tout  on  rien! 
point  de cartage!  ThcCardinal,  alarmed  at  his  demeanour,  hastened 
to  assure  him  that  the  idea  was  entirely  his  own,  conceived  from 
his  great  affection  to  the  Exiled  Family,  and  not  at  all  proceeding 
from,  or  known  to,  King  Louis  (2). 

The  applications  of  Charles  were  not  confined  to  France ; early 
in  1747,  he  undertook  an  adventurous  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King  and  Queen,  but  found  them  so 
much  in  awe  of  the  British  Court,  as  to  allow  him  only  a few  hours’ 
stay  (3).  He  next  turned  his  hopes  towards  Frederick  of  Prussia. 


(1)  Lockhart  Papers,  yoI.  II.  p.  578.  by  Charles  himself  Id  his  letter  of  March  12  17*7. 

(i)  Ibid.  p.  G68.  Appendix. 

(7;  See  a very  curious  account  of  this  journey 
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In  April  1748  he  despatched  Sir  John  Graham  to  Berlin  with  in- 
structions, “ To  propose,  in  a modest  manner,  a marriage  with 
“ one  of  them.  To  declare  that  I never  intend  to  marry  but  a 
“ Protestant;  and,  if  the  King  refuses  an  alliance  with  him,  to 
“ ask  advice  whom  to  take,  as  he  is  known  to  be  the  wisest  Prince 
“ in  Europc(l).”  This  scheme,  however,  though  promising  suc- 
cess for  a short  time,  ended  like  the  rest  in  failure. 

Ere  long,  moreover,  domestic  discord  arose  to  embitter  the 
coldness  or  hostility  of  strangers.  Cliarles’s  brother  having  secretly 
quitted  Paris  without  any  previous  notice  to  him,  had  returned  to 
Home  and  resolved  to  enter  holy  orders.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  old  Pretender,  and  by  a negotiation  with  the  Pope,  he  was 
suddenly  named  a Cardinal,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1747,  the  design 
being  concealed  from  Charles  until  a few  days  before,  so  as  to 
guard  against  his  expected  opposition  (2).  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe with  how  much  consternation  the  tidings  struck  the  exiled 
Jacobites ; several  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  of  much  worse 
consequence  to  them  that  even  the  battle  of  Cullodcn  (3).  Charles 
himself,  as  he  was  the  most  injured,  appeared  the  most  angry : he 
broke  off  all  correspondence  whatever  with  his  brother,  and  his 
letters  to  his  father  from  this  lime  forward  became  brief,  cold,  and 
constrained. 

At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French  Court,  though 
willing  to  relinquish  Charles’s  cause,  and  to  stipulate  his  exclusion 
from  their  territories,  were  not  wholly  unmindful  of  his  interests 
nor  of  their  promises.  They  proposed  to  establish  him  at  Friburg 
in  Switzerland,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a company  of 
guards,  and  a sufficient  pension.  In  Charles’s  circumstances  there 
was  certainly  no  belter  course  to  take  than  to  accept  these  terms. 
But  the  lower  he  sank  in  fortunes  the  higher  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  rise  in  spirit.  He  placed  a romantic  point  of  honour  in 
braving  the  “ orders  from  Hanover,  ” as  he  called  them,  and  po- 
sitively refused  to  depart  from  Paris.  Threats,  entreaties,  argu- 
ments, were  tried  on  him  in  vain.  He  withstood  even  a letter, 
obtained  from  his  father  at  Rome,  and  commanding  his  departure. 
He  still,  perhaps,  nourished  some  secret  expectation  that  King 
Louis  would  not  venture  to  use  force  against  a kinsman  ; but  he 
found  himself  deceived.  As  he  went  to  the  Opera  on  the  evening 
of  theltth  of  December,  his  coach  was  stopped  by  a party  of  French 
guards,  himself  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed,  with 
a single  attendant,  to  the  state  prison  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was 
thrust  into  a dungeon,  seven  feet  wide  and  eight  long.  After  this 

(1)  Instructions  for  Sir  John  Graham  In  Charles'*  (t)  James  to  Prince  Charles,  June  IS.  1747.  See 
writing,  and  dated  April  4.  1748.  Sluart  Paper*.  Appendix. 

11 1*  remarkable  that  the  Duke  of  Now castle  write*  (3;  Mr.  liny  to  Mr.  Edgar,  July  26.  1747.  Stuart 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Septembei  21. 1733  : “The  Paper* 

•*  King  of  Prutoia  Is  now  avowedly  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  support  of  the  Pretender  and  of 
“ the  Jacobite  cause."  Coxe's  Pelham. 
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public  insult,  and  a few  days’  confinement,  he  was  carried  to 
Pont  de  Bcauvoisin  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  and  there  restored 
to  his  wandering  and  desolate  freedom  (1). 

The  first  place  to  which  Charles  repaired  upon  his  liberation  was 
the  Papal  city  of  Avignon.  But  in  a very  few  weeks  he  again  set 
forth,  attended  only  by  Colonel  Goring,  and  bearing  a fictitious 
name.  From  this  time  forward  his  proceedings  during  many 
years  are  wrapped  in  mystery;  all  his  correspondence  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walters,  his  banker  at  Paris : even  his 
warmest  partisans  were  seldom  made  acquainted  with  his  place  of 
abode ; and  though  he  still  continued  to  write  to  his  father  at  inter- 
vals, his  letters  were  never  dated.  Neither  friends  nor  enemies  at 
that  time  could  obtain  any  certain  information  of  his  movements 
or  designs.  Now,  however,  it  is  known  that  he  visited  Venice  and 
Germany,  that  he  resided  secretly  for  some  time  at  Paris,  that  he 
undertook  a mysterious  journey  to  England  in  1750,  and  per- 
haps another  in  1752,  or  1753 ; but  his  principal  residence  was  in 
the  territory  of  his  friend  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  where,  surround- 
ed by  the  wide  and  lonely  forest  of  Ardennes,  his  active  spirit 
sought  in  the  dangerous  chase  of  boars  and  wolves  an  image  of  the 
warlike  enterprise  which  was  denied  him.  It  was  not  till  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1766  that  he  returned  to  Home,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother.  But  his  character  had  darkened  with  his 
fortunes.  A long  train  of  disappointments  and  humiliations  work- 
ing on  a fiery  mind,  spurred  it  almost  into  frenzy,  and  degraded  it. 
The  habit  of  drinking,  which  for  some  years  he  indulged  without 
restraint,  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  during  his  Highland  ad- 
ventures and  escapes ; when  a dram  of  whiskey  might  sometimes 
supply  the  want  of  food  and  of  rest.  Thus  was  the  habit  acquir- 
ed, and,  once  acquired,  it  continued  after  the  cause  of  it  had 
ceased,  and  even  grew  amidst  the  encouragement  of  his  exiled 
friends.  The  earliest  hint  I have  found  of  this  vice  in  Charles,  is 
in  a letter  of  April,  1747,  addressed  to  Lord  Dunbar,  but  only 
signed  by  the  initial  of  the  writer  (2).  It  alleges  that  an  Irish 
Cordelier,  named  Kelly,  has  of  late  been  much  in  the  Prince’s  so- 
ciety and  confidence ; that  Kelly  loves  good  wine  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a monk  ; and  that,  by  this  means,  “His  Royal  Highness’s 
“ character  in  point  of  sobriety  has  been  a little  blemished.  ” A 
century  before,  Lord  Clarendon  reproaches  the  banished  loyalists 
with  intemperance  (3),  at  all  times  the  fatal  resource  of  poverty  and 
sorrow  ; but  the  Prince,  who  could  not  relieve  them  by  his  bounty, 
should  at  least  have  forborne  from  degrading  them  by  his  example. 

Still  more  imprudent,  perhaps,  was  his  conduct  with  regard  to 

(1)  Charles  wrote  a most  minute  account  of  this  (1)  Stuart  Papers.  See  Appendix, 
transaction.  In  the  third  person  ; it  was  published  (3)  Life  of  the  Lari  of  Clareudun  by  himself 
as  •'  Lettro  d un  ofllcier  fran?ais  A son  ami  a rol.  i.  p.  353.  ed.  1827. 

Londres and  the  MS.  Is  still  amongst  the 
Stuart  Papers. 
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Miss  Walkinshaw.  This  lady,  it  is  said,  first  became  known  to  him 
in  Scotland;  he  sent  for  her  some  years  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  soon  allowed  her  such  dominion  over  him  that  she 
became  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most 
secret  correspondence.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  England, 
his  principal  adherents  took  alarm,  believing  that  she  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  English  ministers,  and  observing  that  her  sister  was 
housekeeper  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales.  So  much  did 
\ they  think  their  own  safety  endangered,  that  they  despatched  Mr. 
Mac  Namara,  one  of  their  most  trusty  agents,  with  instructions  to 
lay  their  apprehensions  before  the  Prince,  and  to  insist  that  the 
lady  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  confined  to  a convent.  In 
answer  Charles  declared  that  he  had  no  violent  passion  for  Miss 
Walkinshaw,  and  could  see  her  removed  from  him  without  con- 
cern, but  that  lie  would  not  receive  directions  in  respect  to  his 
private  conduct  from  any  man  alive.  In  vain  did  Mr.  MacNamara 
try  every  method  of  persuasion,  and  frequent  renewals  of  his  argu- 
ment. Charles  thought  it  a point  of  honour,  tiiat  none  should 
presume  on  his  adversity  to  treat  him  with  disrespect,  and  deter- 
mined to  brave  even  the  ruin  of  his  interest  (for  such  was  the  alter- 
native held  out  to  him;  rather  than  hate  one  iota  of  his  dignity. 
MacNamara  at  length  took  leave  of  him  with  much  resentment, 
saying,  as  be  passed  out,  “ What  can  your  family  have  done,  Sir, 
“ thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  every  branch 
“ of  it  through  so  many  ages(t)?” — Upon  his  report,  most  of  the 
remaining  Jacobite  leaders,  irritated  at  their  Prince’s  pride,  and 
soon  afterwards  won  over  by  the  splendid  successes  of  Lord 
Chatham,  seized  the  opportunity  to  break  off  all  connexion  with 
the  exiles,  and  to  rally  in  good  earnest  round  the  reigning 
family. 

In  a former  chapter  I have  described  the  person  and  manner  of 
Charles  as  lie  appeared  in  youth ; let  me  now  add  a portrait  of  him  in 
his  later  years.  An  English  lady,  who  was  at  Rome  in  1770, 
observes,  “ The  Pretender  is  naturally  above  the  middle  size, 
“ but  stoops  excessively ; he  appears  bloated  and  red  in  the  face; 
“ his  countenance  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  is  attributed  to  his 
“ having  given  into  excess  of  drinking:  but  when  a (young  man, 
“ he  must  have  been  esteemed  haudsome.  His  complexion  is  of 
“ ihe  fair  lint,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  light  brown,  and  the  contour 
“ of  his  face  a long  oval ; he  is  by  no  means  thin,  has  a noble 
“ person,  and  a graceful  manner.  Hiss  dress  was  scarlet  laced 
“ withbroad  gold  lace;  he  wears  the  blue  riband  oulside  of  his  coat, 
“ from  which  depends  a cameo,  antique,  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
“ my  hand  ; and  he  wears  the  same  garter  and  motto  as  those  of 
“ llic  noble  order  of  St.  George  in  England.  Upon  the  whole,  he 


(I)  Dr  King  s AiwlMcp,  p.  ?17. 
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“ has  a melancholy,  mortified  appearance.  Two  gentlemen  con- 
“ stantly  attend  him;  they  are  of  Irish  extraction,  and  Roman 

“ Catholics  you  may  be  sure At  Princess  Palestrina’s 

“ he  asked  me  if  I understood  the  game  of  tarroghi,  which  they 
“ were  about  to  play  at.  I answered  in  the  negative ; upon  which, 
“ taking  the  pack  in  his  hands,  he  desired  to  know  if  I had  ever 
“ seen  such  odd  cards.  I replied,  that  they  were  very  odd  indeed. 
“ He  then  displaying  them  said,  here  is  every  thing  in  the  world 
“ to  be  found  ft  these  cards — the  sun,  moon,  the  stars , and  here, 
“ says  he  (throwing  me  a card),  is  the  Pope;  here  is  the  Devil ; 
“ and,  added  he,  there  is  but  one  of  the  trio  wanting,  and  you 
“ know  who  that  should  be ! 1 was  so  amazed,  so  astonished, 
“ though  he  spoke  this  last  in  a laughing,  good-humoured  manner, 
“ that  I did  not  know  which  way  to  look;  and  as  to  a reply,  I 
“ made  none  (1). 

In  his  youth  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  marrying  only  a Protestant  princess,  however,  he  remained 
single  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  and  w hen  in  1754  he 
was  urged  by  his  father  to  Like  a w ife,  he  replied,  “ The  unworthy 
“ behaviour  of  certain  ministers,  the  10th  of  December,  1748,  has 
“ put  it  out  of  my  power  to  settle  any  where  without  honour  or 
“ interest  being  at  stake ; and  were  it  even  possible  for  me  to 
“ find  a place  of  abode,  I think  our  family  have  had  sufferings 
“ enough,  which  will  always  hinder  me  to  marry,  so  long  as  in 
“ misfortune,  for  that  would  only  conduce  to  increase  misery,  or 
“ subject  any  of  the  family  that  should  have  the  spirit  of  their 
“ father  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  rather  than  yield  to  a vile  mi- 
“ nistry(2).”  Nevertheless  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  Charles 
espoused  a Roman  Catholic,  and  a girl  of  twenty,  Princess  Louisa 
of  Stolbcrg  (3).  This  union  proved  as  unhappy  as  it  was  ill  as- 
sorted. Charles  treated  his  young  wife  with  very  little  kindness. 
He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  contracted  a disparaging  opinion  of 
her  sex  in  general ; and  1 have  found,  in  a paper  of  his  writing 
about  that  period,  “ As  for  men,  I have  studied  them  closely  ; and 
“ were  I to  live  till  fourscore,  I could  scarcely  know  them  belter 
“ than  now  : but  as  for  women,  I have  thought  it  useless,  they 
“ being  so  much  more  wicked  and  impenetrable  (4).”  Lngenerous 
and  ungrateful  words!  Surely,  as  he  wrote  them,  the  image  of 
Flora  Macdonald  should  have  risen  in  his  heart  and  restrained  his 
hand! 

The  Count  and  Countess  of  Albany  ( such  was  the  title  they  bore ) 

fl)  Letter*  from  Italy  by  an  Englishwoman  (3)  Her  mother,  Princes*  Slolberjr.  survived  til 
(Mrs.  Miller),  London.  177«.  vol.  li.  p 198.  This  18*}.  I was  ont  o introduced  to  her  at  Frankfort, 
description  of  Charles'*  countenance  well  agrees  and  found  her  in  extreme  old  ago.  still  lively  and 
with  the  portrait  taken  In  1776  by  Oxlas  Humphry,  agreeable.  It  I*  singular  that  a man  born  eighty- 
of  which  an  engraving %la  given  in  the  Culloden  live  years  after  the  Chevalier  should  bavo  seen 
Paper*,  p.  *57.  hi*  mother-in-law. 

(*)  Prince  Charles  to  Mr.  Edgar.  March  **.  175*.  (V)  Stuart  Paper*,  fWig.  lu  French.  Sea  Ap- 

Stuart  Paper*.  pendix 
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lived  together  during  several  years  at  Florence,  a harsh  husband 
and  a faithless  wife;  until  at  length,  in  1780,  weary  of  constraint, 
she  eloped  with  her  lover  Alfieri.  Thus  left  alone  in  his  old  age, 
Charles  called  to  his  house  his  daughter  by  Miss  Walkinshaw,  and 
created  her  Duchess  of  Albany,  through  the  last  exercise  of  an  ex- 
piring prerogative.  She  was  born  about  1760,  and  survived  her 
father  only  one  year.  Another  consolation  of  his  dotage  was  a 
silly  regard,  and  a frequent  reference,  to  the  prophecies  of  Nostra- 
damus, several  of  which  I have  found  among  hisjpapers.  Still 
clinging  to  a visionary  hope  of  his  restoration,  he  used  always  to 
keep  under  his  bed  a strong  box  with  12,000  sequins,  ready  for  the 
expenees  of  his  journey  to  England,  whenever  he  might  be  called 
thither  (1 ).  Ini  785,  Charles  returned  to  Rome  with  his  daughter. 
His  health  had  long  been  declining,  and  his  life  more  than  once 
despaired  of ; but  in  January,  1 788,  he  was  seized  with  a paralytic 
stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  body,  and 
he  expired  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  (2).  His  funeral  rites 
were  performed  by  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  at  Frascati  (3),  but  his 
coffin  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Beneath 
that  unrivalled  dome  lie  mouldering  the  remains  of  w hat  was  once 
a brave  and  gallant  heart ; and  a stately  monument  from  the  chisel 
ofCanova,  but  at  the  charge,  as  I believe,  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
has  since  arisen  to  the  Memory  of  James  the  Third,  Ciiabi.es  the 
Third,  aind  Henry  the  Ninth,  Kings  of  England — names  which  an 
Englishman  can  scarcely  read  without  a smile  or  a sigh  t Often  at 
the  present  day  does  the  British  traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 
height  of  the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throngs  of  the  Corso,  to  gaze 
in  thoughtful  silence  on  that  sad  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! The  tomb  before  him  is  of 
a race  justly  expelled ; the  magnificent  temple  that  enshrines  it  is 
of  a faith  wisely  reformed  ; yet  who  at  such  a moment  would 
harshly  remember  the  errors  of  either,  and  might  not  join  in  the 
prayer  even  of  that  erring  church  for  the  departed  exiles  : reqcies- 
ca.nt  in  pace! 


Thus  ended  a party,  often  respectable  for  generous  motives, 
seldom  for  enlarged  view  s or  skilful  designs.  In  their  principles 
the  Jacobites  were  certainly  mistaken.  They  were  wrong  in 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  justice,  necessity,  and  usefulness  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  They  were  wrong  in  struggling  against  the 


(1)  Despatch  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  November  NO. 
1779.  MS. 

(S)  Tbe  dale  publicly  assigned  was  (ho  31st  of 
January  ; but  1 have  been  Informed  (bat  lie  really 
died  on  (ho  3oth  ; and  (bit lila  attendant!!,  disliking 
tho  omon.  as  Ibc  anniversary  of  King  Cliarlc.s* 
\eculion.  not  with  standing  the  difference  of  the 


Old  and  New  Style,  concealed  bis  death  during  tho 
night,  and  Asserted  that  he  bad  died  at  nino 
o’clock  tbe  neit  morning.  Tlilsi  wa»  told  me  by 
Cardinal  Caccia  IMatli.nt  Home,  who  had  heard  It 
from  »omo  of  the  Prince’s  household. 

(.1)  Letter  from  Home  (Annual  Kcgistcr,  tol.  xxx. 
p.  2S3  ). 
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beneficent  sway  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  They  were  wrong  in 
seeking  to  impose  a Roman  Catholic  head  upon  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  But  we,  on  our  part,  should  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Revolution  of  1 688  was  not  sought  but  forced  upon 
us — that  its  merit  consists  partly  in  the  reluctance  with  which  it 
was  embraced — that  it  was  only  an  exception,  though  fully  justified 
by  the  emergency,  from  the  best  safeguard  of  liberty  and  order, 
the  principle  of  hereditary  right.  Can  there  be  a greater  proof 
of  the  value  of  that  principle,  than  the  firmness  which  so  many 
hundred  thousands,  under  the  name  of  Jacobites,  continued  to 
cling  to  it  for  so  many  years  after  its  infraction?  And  what  wise 
statesman  would  willingly  neglect  or  forego  an  instrument  of  Go- 
vernment so  easily  acquired,  so  cheaply  retained,  and  so  power- 
fully felt  ? • 

How  soon,  on  the  decay  of  the  Stuart  cause,  other  discontents 
and  cabals  arose,  the  eloquent  Letters  of  Junius — embalming  the 
petty  insects — are  alone  sufficient  to  attest.  In  these  no  great 
principles  were  involved ; but  ere  long,  the  battle  of  parties  came 
to  be  fought  on  American  ground  ; and,  under  the  second  Pitt,  the 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  were  succeeded  by  the  fiercer  and  more 
deadly  struggle  of  the  Jacobins.  J ndeed,  in  the  whole  period  since 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  hour,  there  has  not  been  a single 
epoch  pure  from  most  angry  partisanship,  unless  it  be  the  short 
administration  of  Chatham.  This  unceasing  din  and  turmoil  of 
factions — this  eternal  war  that  may  often  tempt  a gentler  spirit, 
like  Lord  Falkland’s,  to  sigh  forth  “ Peace,  peace,  peace  ! ” has 
also  provoked  attacks  from  the  most  opposite  quarters  against  our 
admirable  system  of  tempered  freedom.  The  favourer  of  despo- 
tism points  to  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  are  sometimes 
enjoyed  under  unlimited  Kings.  “ Endeavour,”  cries  the  Re- 
publican, “to  allay  the  popular  restlessness  by  conceding  a larger 
measure  of  popular  control.”  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
lies  a more  excellent  way.  May  we  never,  on  the  plea  that  con- 
flagrations often  rage  amongst  us,  consent  to  part  with  that  noble 
flame  of  liberty  which  warms  and  cherishes  the  nations,  vhile— a 
still  higher  blessing — it  enlightens  them!  Let  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  wider  the  sphere  of 
popular  dominion,  the  louder  does  the  cry  of  faction  inevitably 
grow ; and  that  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demands  rises  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  power  to  arrest  them  fails.  The  truth  is, 
that  so  long  as  ignorance  is  not  allow  ed  to  trample  down  education 
and  intellect — that  is,  so  long  as  order  and  property  arc  in  any 
degree  preserved,  so  long  it  is  still  possible  to  make  complaints 
against  “the  privileged  few.”  Any  thing  short  of  anarchy  may 
be  railed  at  as  aristocracy. 

For  ourselves  wlio,  turning  awhile  from  the  strife  and  conten- 
tion of  the  hour,  seek  to  contemplate  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  dead, 
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let  us  always  endeavour  to  approach  them  reverentially  and  calm- 
ly, as  judges,  not  as  partisans.  I know  not  indeed  that  it  is  need- 
ful, or  even  desirable — not  at  least  for  men  engaged  in  active  life 
— to  divest  themselves  of  all  their  feelings  for  the  present,  while 
reviewing  the  transactions  of  the  past.  He  who  does  not  feel 
strongly,  has  no  right  to  act  strongly  in  slate  affairs;  and  why 
should  he  who  feels  strongly,  and  who  wishes  to  speak  sincerely, 
suppress  and  glide  over  in  his  writings  those  principles  which  guide 
and  direct  him  in  his  life?  But  with  equal  sincerity  that  those 
principles  are  avowed  and  professed  whenever  reference  happens 
to  occur  to  them — with  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the  vene- 
rable Head  of  our  Law  may  revert  from  a debate  in  the  Lords  to  a 
trial  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — let  us,  when  commenting  on  by- 
gone days — when  the  public  welfare  can  no  longer  call,  as  we  con- 
ceive, for  vehement  expressions,  or  be  served  by  decisive  measures 
— earnestly  resolve  and  strive  to  give  every  person  and  every  party 
their  due,  and  no  more  than  their  due.  Thus  alone  can  we  attain 
the  noble  aim  of  History,  “ Philosophy  teaching  by  examples;” — 
thus  alone  can  we  hope  to  inform  the  minds  of  others,  and  to  chasten 
and  exalt  our  own ; — thus  alone,  after  party  plaudits  are  stilled 
in  death,  may  we  yet  aspire  to  the  meed  of  honourable  fame ! 
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The  Stuart  papers  are  now  deposited  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor. 
Previous  to  1717  there  are  comparatively  few,  but  in  that  year  there  begins 
a regular  and  voluminous  series  of  letters,  according  to  tbeirdates.  There 
is  also  a large  mass  of  papers,  thrown  together  without  any  arrangement 
at  all.  In  fact,  the  whole  collection  is  now  in  very  great  disorder,  and 
therefore  much  less  available  for  historical  research.  I looked  in  vain  for 
the  important  letter  of  Lord  Oxford  in  September,  1716,  which  was  seen 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at  Carlton  House ; nor  could  I find  a very  curious 
document,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners,  as 
having  been  laid  before  them;  it  was  inlhe  hand- writing  of  Charles  Edward, 
and  declared  that  he  had  secretly  come  to  London  in  1750,  and  there  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Catholic  religion  I 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Glover,  his  Majesty’s  private  librarian,  to  whose  cour- 
tesy and  attention  1 was  much  indebted  during  my  researches,  1 am  bound 
to  add  that  the  present  disorder  of  the  papers  is  not  at  all,  I believe,  owing 
to  his  fault : they  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  were  first  <- 
delivered  over  to  his  charge. 

These  papers  contain  some  very  important  documents , and  much  rub- 
bish. Amongst  the  latter  I may  mention  a prodigious  number  of  old  bills 
of  fare  1 Take  the  following  as  a specimen : — 


SOCPER  DU  ROI. 

10  Sepkmbre  1733. 

Un  potage. 

line  fricassee  de  pigeons. 

Un  ragout  dc  pieds  de  veau. 

Mouton  r&ti. 

Un  chapon,  deux  pigeons. 

Une  tourle. 

Un  flan. 

S.  A.  R.(l),  un  potage,  un  poulet  gras. 

M.  leDuc  (2),  un  potage,  deux  h'ctixxaines. 

(Signed)  Boulkon. 

(I)  Charles  Edward.  (S)  Cardinal  York. 
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The  two  that  follow  I picked  out  from  a large  heap  of  papers  in  Charles 
Edward’s  possession : — 

“ A summary  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Nixon  , Shipton,  and  Nostrada- 
mus, to  be  yet  accomplished  ; " — the  Drst  being,  “ The  Kings  of  IT.  and 
Sw-  will  at  last  prevail  upon  Fr.  to  assist  the  P.”  (Prince.) 

“ List  of  men  supposed  loyal  and  rich,  chiefly  in  London.” 

The  names  in  the  list  are  such  as  these  : — 

“ Win.  Birch,  Druggist. 

“ Tim.  Mathews,  Confectioner,  Walling  Street,  ” 
etc.  etc. 

From  these  papers  1 shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  extracts  as  may  serve  to 
confirm  or  elucidate  ray  narrative- 

January,  1836.  M. 

DUKE  OF  BERWICK’S  LETTERS  TO  THE  PRETENDER. 

(Extracts.) 

SI.  Germain!,  Ocl.  26.  17X2. 

I was  yesterday  at  Versailles,  where  1 dined  with  M.  de  Torcy,  with 
whom  I had  no  long  conversation,  by  reason  that  there  was  consril  dr. 
drpeclirs  immediately  after  dinner,  and  the  public  ministers  had  had  their 
audiences  in  the  morning.  However,  by  the  short  discourse,  I found  he 
was  of  opinion  the  English  ministry  would  not  open  itself  more  clearly  at 
present,  but  that  he  had  written  to  AbbA  Gaultier  to  let  him  know  your 
Majesty's  just  apprehensions,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have. 
He  also  told  me  that  St.  John  had  opened  himself  to  the  Abbe,  and  desired 
to  know  what  Whigs  had  been  in  correspondence  with  your  .Majesty,  that 
matters  might  be  concerted  accordingly.  Your  Majesty's  answer  to  M.  de 
Torcy  upon  that  point  was  very  generous  and  just,  and  ought  to  have  a good 
effect  with  the  present  ministry,  who  by  that  will  see  they  run  no  risk  in 
trusting  your  Majesty. 

St.  Germain t,  Not.  1.  1712. 

M.  de  Torcy  told  me  two  days  ago,  at  Versailles,  that  Mr.  Harley  had 
writ  him  word  that  your  Majesty  had  sent  lately  into  England  some  pickles, 
whose  behaviour  very  much  embarrassed  the  government.  I told  him 
that  1 believed  it  was  a mistake,  but  that  you  were  not  master  of  all  the 
Jacobites'  actions  and  discourses,  which  very  often  were  indiscreet : he  told 
me  he  would  write  to  your  Majesty  of  it. 

May  12.  1713. 

Abbe  Gaultier  is  arrived He  assures  me  that  M.Oleron(Oxford) 

has  a great  mind  to  serve  M.  Kaucourl  (James),  and  will  do  it  effectually, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Porray  ( the  Peace)  has  had  a little  time  to  settle  his  con- 
cerns with  Mrs.  Alencon  (England) ; and  that  there  may  be  no  mistakes  on 
either  side,  he  does  intend  to  send  an  attorney  (envoy)  to  M.  Raucourt 
(James),  to  stay  with  him  till  this  affair  lie  settled.  But  he  still  desires 
(hat  it  may  lie  imparted  to  nobody  alive,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Walker  (the 
Whigs)  and  Mr.  Horne  (Hanover). 

He  also  says  that  the  ablest  physicians  advise  Mr.  Robinson  (James)  to 
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take  the  air  in  the  fine  season,  for  it  will  both  divert  him  and  hinder  the 
ill  humours  gathering,  which -would  quite  ruin  his  health.  Mr.  Allain's 
country  house  (Germany)  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  air  is  good, 
but  he  had  better  take  into  his  company,  before  he  parts,  Mr.  Soulegne 
(Security),  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  arrive  from  Valmont  (Utrecht). 

May  23.  1713. 

J‘ai  fort  press*  M.  Waters  (Gaultier)  de  savoir  ce  que  M.  Oleron  (Oxford) 
conseilleraita  scs  Messieurs  do  faire  en  cas  que  M.  Albert  (Anne)  vienne  a 
faire  banqueroute,  avant  que  d'avoir  regie  ses  comptes  avec  M.  Komain 
(the  restoration  of  Janies) ; il  m'a  assure  qu'il  etait  dans  les  meilleures  dis- 
positions du  raondc  de  leur  rendre  service,  et  que  M.  de  Sable  (Boliugbroke) 
*tait  aussi  de  concertavec  lui  pour  seconder  l'intention  oil  est  Albert  (Anne) 
de  payer  ses  dettes,  mais  que  vAritablement  on  ne  lui  avait  point  donn* 
dinstructions  cn  ce  cas-la ; qu'il  lui  paraissait  si  raisonnable  de  decider 
quelque  chose  sur  cela,  qu'il  presserait  Messrs.  Oleron  et  Sable  (Oxford  and 
liolingbrokc)  de  le  faire,  des  qu'il  aurait  At*  rendre  visite  A M.  Alenfon 
(England),  auprAsdequi  il  sedoit  rendre  incessamment.  Que  jusqu’ace  que 
M.  Porray  (the  Peace)  flit  arrive  chez  lui,  il  n'ctait  pas  possible  que  Ton 
put  trailer  a fond,  mais  que  prAsentement  M.  Porray  (the  Peace)  Atant  ar- 
rive, on  allait  travailler  serieusement  sur  les  affaires  de  M.  Komain  (the 
restoration  of  James). 

Filzjamet,  July  31.  1713. 

The  chief  point  is  to  get  Oleron  (Oxford)  to  speak  plain,  and  go  now 
heartily  and  quickly  to  work,  for  fear  of  M.  Albert's  (Anne's)  breaking 

before  he  pays  his  debts 1 hear  M.  Sabi*  (Boling  broke)  and  Oleron 

have  been  of  late  a little  cold,  but  1 hope  and  believe  their  common  inte- 
rest will  make  up  all  again. 

Filijanwi,  Aug.  22.  1713. 

1 am  sorry  Mr.  Lesley  (1)  bas  begun  with  speaking  to  your  Majesty 
about  religion,  but  1 hope  that  after  the  first  attempt  he  will  give  it  over, 
though  it  had  been  better  he  had  never  opened  his  mouth  on  that  chapter. 

SI.  Germaint,  Aug.  18.  1713. 

The  chief  point  will  be  to  persuade  M.  Albert  (Queen  Anne);  though 
really,  if  these  gentlemen  mean  honestly,  they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
take  hold  of  the  overture  made,  or  find  out  some  other.  It  is  long  and  hard 
to  put  in  a letter  the  whole  proposition,  but  this  is  the  substance  : That 
M.  Raucourt  (James)  should  appear  with  M.  Albert  the  very  day  of 
M.  Puisieux’s  arrival  (meeting  of  parliament),  and  that  M.  Albert  should 
give  M.  Casscl  (House  of  Lords)  and  Canaple  (House  of  Commons)  jointly 
an  account  of  his  agreement  with  M.  Raucourt,  and  desire  both  their  con- 
currence in  the  matter.  1 believe  it  would  be  such  a surprise  that  neither 
of  these  two  gentlemen  would  say  no,  and  I make  no  doubt  but  M.  Arthur 
(the  English),  who  is  naturally  very  fickle,  would  immediately  give  into 
it  with  as  much  joy  as  he  has  formerly  shown  on  the  like  occasions ; besides 
that  M.  Rnucourt's  being  seen  with  M.  Albert,  will  quite  determine  the 
matter.  Mr.  Bcllcy  told  me  a great  many  reasons,  too  long  for  a letter; 

(1)  James’s  Protestant  Chaplain,  a pious  and  worthy  man.  Il  appears  that  (he  Pre- 
lender would  not  even  hear  any  ariiiiineut  in  fat  our  of  die  Church  of  England! 
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but  this  seems  to  me  an  easier  way  of  bringing  the  matter  about  than 
going  to  law  with  Horne  (the  Elector),  or  cringing  to  gain  M.  1'uisieux 
(the  Parliament),  who  is  often  out  of  humour,  and  hard  to  be  brought  to  a 
right  temper. 

SI.  Germaine,  Feb , 1,  1714. 

M.  Orbec  (Ormond)  has  had  long  conversations  with  M.  Oleron  (Oxford)  ; 
but  this  latter  never  would  come  to  a determination,  though  pressed  very 
home  by  the  other.  He  is  a man  so  dark  and  incomprehensible,  that 
one  is  often  tempted  to  believe  him  a knave  at  the  ltoltom,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Walter  (the  Whigs),  Horne  (the  Elector),  and  Malbrauch  (Marlborough) 
will  never  make  up  with  him. 

SI.  Germain,  March  u.  ini. 

Mr.  Belley  has  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Malbranch's  friend  (Marlborough) 
at  Mr.  Foster's  house.  1 will  send  your  Majesty,  on  Tuesday,  the  originals, 
though  you  will  find  little  more  than  verba  et  voces,  according  to  that 
gentleman's  usual  custom. 

SI.  Germaine,  March  IS.  ml. 

M.  dc  Torcy  sends  your  Majesty  the  letters  he  has  received  from  Eng- 
land : they  run  on  still  in  the  same  style  about  the  religion,  but  that 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  no  answer  is  ever  to  be  made  on  that 
subject.  Truly,  all  this  looks  ill ; for  after  two  or  three  years'  nogotiation, 
to  propose  at  last  an  impossible  thing,  is  w hat  we  call  une  querelle  d’Al- 
lemand  : however,  we  must  keep  fair  with  them,  for  there  is  no  remedy; 
but  one  must,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  get  other  friends  to  work, 
who  will  not  speak  of  unreasonable,  as  well  as  impracticable,  conditions. 

SI.  Germaine,  April  20.  m4. 

M.  Orbec  (Ormond)  has  at  last  spoken  plain  to  M.  Albert  (Anne),  and 
they  are  both  agreed  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  M.  Haucourt 
(James). 

SI.  Germaine,  May  6. 1TI4. 

M.  Talon  (Torcy)  has  had  letters  from  Jcannot  (Ibervillo)  and  Waters 
(Gaultier),  which  ho  intends  to  send  unto  M.  Raucourt  (James)  by  a mes- 
senger on  purpose;  so  1 shall  only  hint  here,  that  for  all  M.  Waters 
(Gaultier)  formerly  assured  Oleron  (Oxford)  and  Sabte  (Bolingbroke) 
would  never  hearken,  unless  haucourt  (James)  made  up  with  Roland 
(became  a Protestant),  he  now  writes  word  that  both  these  gentlemen  have 
assured  him  that  after  Albert  (Anne),  they  w ill  never  serve  nor  have  any 
other  master  but  Mr.  Robinson  (James). 

SI.  Germaine,  May  1 1.1714. 

M.  Orbec  (Ormond)  continues  in  his  good  intentions  for  M.  Raucourt 
(James),  but  he  enters  not  into  any  particulars  how  he  will  render  him 
service.  Something  was  said  of  M.  Roland  (becoming  a Protestant),  but  he 
seemed  not  peevish  upou  the  matter.  M.  Robinson's  (James's)  affairs  do 
not  seem  to  be  at  present  very  curreut,  but  yet  when  one  puts  all  together, 

1 think  they  have  a better  prospect,  provided  M.  Albert  (Anne)  does  not 
leave  him  too  soon  in  the  lurch. 

Camp  before  Barcelona,  August  24.  1714. 

1 have  been  mightily  concerned  to  hear  the  Princess  of  Denmark  (Queen 
Anne)  is  fallen  into  an  apoplexy,  and  1 am  in  the  greatest  impatience  to 
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learn  if  she  bo  recovered,  for  I fear  your  Majesty’s  measures  cannot  be 
ready,  and  I very  much  fear  Hanover,  the  Whigs,  Lord  Churchill  (the 
Duke  of  Marlborough),  and  the  Treasurer,  have  taken  their  measures. 
One  would  even  think  that  the  Gt  of  apoplexy  is  not  natural ; for,  a little 
before,  Lord  Churchill  and  Bothmar  arrive  in  England.  The  Treasurer  is 
as  great  a villain  as  Lord  Sunderland  was. 


LORD  BOU-NGUROKE  TO  JAMES. 


Sir, 


Paris,  July  tt.  1715. 


Yocn  servants  at  this  place  judging  it  impossible,  by  letter,  to  set 
matters  in  so  full  and  just  a light  before  your  eyes  as  the  nicety  and 
importance  of  the  present  conjuncture  require,  the  bearer  of  these  packets 
has  the  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty. 

I think  it,  however,  my  duty  to  make  a deduction  of  what  has  past  since 
my  arrival  here ; to  point  out  to  your  Majesty  the  mischiefs,  and  the  causes 
of  them,  which  your  service  labours  under ; and  the  remedies  which  appear 
necessary,  and  in  your  power  to  take. 

The  day  1 arrived  1 saw  Mr.  In  (nes),  and  put  into  his  hands  all  that  you 
had  been  pleased  to  entrust  me  with.  I soon  found  a general  expectation 
gone  abroad  that  your  Majesty  was  to  undertake  somewhat  immediately; 
and  I was  not  a little  concerned  to  hear,  in  two  or  three  places,  and  among 
women  over  their  tea,  that  arms  were  provided  and  ships  got  ready ; but 
I confess  1 was  struck  with  concern  when  1 knew  in  such  a manner  as  is 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  as  I beg  your  Majesty  to  depend  upon,  that  the 
factor  of  Lawrence  (King  George)  in  this  country  knew  of  the  little  arma- 
ment, and  had  sent  advices  of  it  home ; that  the  Court  in  Maryland  (Eng- 
land) were  in  the  resolution  of  conniving  till  the  enterprise  should  be  gone 
upon,  and  made  no  doubt,  by  this  means,  of  crushing  the  whole  at  once  ; 
that  ships  are  cruising  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  are  under  private 
orders  to  observe,  and  even  to  search,  when  that  shall  appear  necessary, 
all  vessels  which  pass. 

1 was  preparing  on  Sunday  to  send  your  Majesty  these  accounts,  and  to 
despatch  Mr.  Burk,  when  Mr.  In  (nes)  came  to  roe,  and  brought  with  him 
a man  who  had  delivered  your  Majesty's  letter  to  him,  and  the  note  you 
was  pleased  to  write  to  me.  Mr.  In  (nes)  told  me  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  he  was  referred  by  you,  Sir,  to  this  person  for  the  particulars  of  the 
message  which  he  brought,  yet  that  he  could  get  nothing  distinct  nor  ma- 
terial out  of  him;  that  he  seemed  very  unwilling  to  come  to  me,  but  that 
he  had  obliged  him  to  it,  and  hoped  I should  be  better  informed  by  him. 

This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  man's  character — for  Mr.  In  (nes)  told 
me  he  was  an  Irish  friar  — did  not  prepossess  me  much  in  his  favour,  or 
bring  me  to  think  our  friends  would  lie  mad  enough  to  trust  him ; but  that 
1 might  neglect  nothing  which  could  any  way  relate  to  vour  service,  I re- 
solved to  see  him.  He  staid  with  me  near  an  hour ; 1 heard  him  with  all 
the  patience  possible,  and  asked  him  several  leading  questions,  but  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him,  except  his  having  seen  Charles  (Ormond),  more 
than  what  the  Dutch  gazettes  and  the  flying  post  inform  us  of  every  week. 
He  seemed  very  eager  to  get  something  out  of  me,  asked  me  not  a few 
impertinent  questions,  and  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  ho  met  me 
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on  the  road  from  Bar;  which  could  not  be  true,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count: in  a word,  1 caught  him  in  several  contradictions,  and  can  make 
no  other  judgment  but  this,  in  which  your  servants  here  all  agree  with 
me,  that  if  he  is  not  a spy,  he  is  at  best  one  of  those  little  fellows  who  thrust 
themselves  into  business,  and  who,  without  having  merit  to  be  entrusted, 
or  capacity  toinform,  think  to  supply  both  by  being  forward  and  impudent. 

1 dined  with  Monsieur  de  24, 19,  22,  8,  27  (Torcy)  yesterday. and  gave 
him  an  account  of  this  incident,  of  your  last  resolutions,  and  of  what  I 
heard  from  Martha  (England), which  agrees  with  his  accounts.  He  does 
himself  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and  your  Majesty  will  see,  by  what  be 
writes,  that  it  is  impossible  the  message  which  the  friar  pretends  to  bring 
from  Charles  should  be  true,  Charles  ^.Ormond)  having,  to  the  person  who 
belongs  to  Harry  (king  of  France)  in  Margaret'scounlry  (England),  given 
a different  answer,  and  mentioned  another  time. 

Upon  all  this  1 beg  your  Majesty  to  reflect,  as  well  .as  upon  what  1 hum- 
bly offered  to  your  consideration,  when  1 attended  you  myself.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  Margaret's  country  things  are  not  ripe ; that  at  least  you 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  whether  they  are  so  or  not ; that  the  secret  is 
divulged ; that  in  the  present  method,  the  correspondence  wants  that  pre- 
ciseness and  exactness  which  is  indispensably  necessary;  and,  lastly,  that 
Harry  (king  of  France)  has  not  yet  spoken  clearly,  whether  he  will  not, 
in  some  manner  or  other,  give  a private  assistance  now,  and  perhaps  a 
public  one  hereafter. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  reflections  will  lie  answered  by 
sending  the  person  intended  to  be  sent  with  your  first  orders;  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  employ  such  men  as  he,  such  as  have  capacity  equal  to  the 
business,  and  to  whose  honour  your  own  safety,  and  that  of  so  many  per- 
sons as  are  concerned,  may  be  trusted. 

The  third  of  these  reflections  is  to  be  answered  by  preparing  at  another 
place  for  the  transportation  of  your  person,  whilst  all  the  appearances 
continue  as  they  are  at  the  13,  6,  25.  22, 10  (Havre),  and  as  soon  as  Ralp 
(Berwick)  arrives,  measures  shall  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 

XVhen  he  arrives,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty  on  the 
fifth  head.  1 will  not  venture  to  advance  too  far,  but  1 have  much 
greater  hopes  from  Harry  (France)  than  y on.  Sir,  seemed  to  entertain;  and 
if  you  are  well  served,  you  will  in  my  conscience  meet  with  support. 

As  1 have  nothing  before  my  eyes  but  a true  zeal  for  your  service,  so. 
Sir,  1 hope  you  will  please  to  accept  of  my  faithful  endeavours,  and  to 
excuse  any  error  in  my  conduct  from  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions. 

1 neither  subscribe,  nor  write  in  plain  words,  for  greater  security. 

Tuesday,  23d  July,  1715. 


LORD  BOLINGBBOKE  TO  JAMES. 


Parit,  Aufutt  S.  1715. 

It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  your  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  accept  of  my  sincere  endeavour  to  serve  you.  If  1 have  any 
uneasiness,  it  is  only  on  this  account  — that  1 am  sensible  my  best  ser- 
vices will  fall  infinitely  short  of  tho-e  which  so  much  grace  and  goodness 
deserve,  l’ermit  me  to  add  these  faint  expressions  of  the  sense  1 have  of 
yonr  Majesty's  last  favour  to  what  I said  in  my  letter  writ  this  morning; 
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and  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  no  heart  can  be  more  full  of  duty,  of  zeal, 
of  gratitude. 

As  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  arrived,  by  whom  I received  the  honour 
of  your  Majesty  ’s  of  the  2fith  of  last  month,  and  the  paper  brought  from 
Maryland  (England),  1 writ  to  Monsieur  Talon  (Torcy)  and  enclosed  the 
letter  for  him  which  came  with  a flying  seal.  He  answered  me  the  next 
day,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  had,  added  that  Harry  (King  of  France) 
was  very  much  prepared  to  receive  favourably  what  I should  have  to  repre- 
sent, and  concluded  by  assuring  me  qu'on  aura  soin  de  faire  preparer 
la  voiture  en  lieu  ou  elle  ne  donnera  point  de  soupfon. 

My  next  care  was  to  despatch  8,  6, 17,  10,  22,  19,  18,  10  (Cameron) 
17,  23,  22,  22,  6,  27  Murray)could  not  have  gone  w ithout  giving  too  much 
umbrage,  because  of  his  known  habits  and  intimacy  in  Maryland.  Besides 
which  he  is  of  indispensable  and  daily  use  here,  and  in  the  last  place  the 
former  is  better  than  any  person  acquainted  in  the  place  to  which  lie  is 
sent  and  will  have  the  utmost  credit  with  the  people. 

1 judged  this  measure  to  be  absolutely  necessary  , not  only  to  prevent 
any  mistake  and  precipitate  measure,  but  also  to  keep  up  the  spirit  there, 
and  to  account  for  the  delay  here.  He  will  be  soon  back  again,  and 
Charles  (Ormond)  shall  have  notice  of  his  journey,  so  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  confer  with  him  at  his  return. 

After  this  Halph  (Berwick)  came  from  the  country  on  a letter  which  1 writ 
to  him,  and  we  went  over  tbe  whole  contents  of  the  papers  brought,  and 
every  other  point  which  our  thoughts  suggested  to  us.  1 think  we  con- 
curred in  our  opinions  on  every  head.  The  first  steps  we  agreed  to  take 
was  to  show  the  Court  of  11,  22,  0,  18,  8,  10  (France),  how  practicable, 
how  morally  certain,  the  enterprise  would  prove  if  it  was  avowed  and  sup- 
ported with  11,10,  22,  8,  10,  23  (forces) ; to  insist  therefore,  in  your  name, 
and  in  the  names  of  all  those  from  whom  I have  authority  to  speak,  and 
sure  we  deserve  to  be  believed  in  a matter  where  we  venture  so  deeply, 
that  they  should  be  granted,  and  in  that  case  to  answer  for  events,  as  far  as 
in  cases  of  this  nature  they  can  lie  answered  for.  After  this  conference 
Ralph  returned  home,  and  Talon  came  to  town. 

Talon  takes  so  affectionate  a part  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  your 
Majesty's  interest,  talks  so  freely  with  me  concerning  the  difficulties  which 
arise  here,  and  is  so  very  frank  in  endeavouring  to  remove  them,  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  consider  with  him,  and  to  take  his  advice  concerning 
the  best  use  which  we  could  make  of  these  papers  for  your  Majesty's 
service. 

He  desired  he  might  be  fully  and  particularly  instructed  in  the  whole 
stale  of  the  affair,  and  took  upon  him  w ith  these  arms  the  proper  efforts 
in  the  proper  places;  producing  or  concealing,  as  at  different  times  and 
with  different  characters,  would  best  conduce  to  the  great  end. 

I have  therefore  sent  in  the  papers  whereof  I enclose  copies,  and  the  person 
who  is  intrusted  between  him  and  me  will  explain  and  enforce  the  whole 
to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

1 dare  not  promise  much ; but  thisl  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  people 
here  endeavour  to  feel  Margaret's  (England's)  pulse,  and  determine  to  guide 
themselves  as  that  rises  and  falls.  God  forbid  that  your  Majesty  should 
neglect  any  favourable  opportunity,  or  throw  away  any  reasonable  prospect 
which  may  offer  themselves,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from  thence ; or  of 
any  other  circumstance  whatsoever. 
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But  till  tilings  are  ripened  inMarylandyou  cannot  answer  it  to  yonrself, 
to  your  faithful  servants,  to  the  present  age,  nor  to  posterily,  if  you  act ; 
and  as  those  things  ripen,  these  will  ripen  too.  Forgive  a freedom  which 
proceeds  from  a warm  zeal  for  your  service,  Sir,  and  a thorough  conviction, 
that  the  preservation  or  eternal  ruin  of  my  country  depends  on  the  person 
and  conduct  of  your  Majesty. 

Nothing  farther  can  be  said  of  11,  22,  6,  18,  8,  10  (France),  till  1 have 
some  answer  from  Talon,  which  1 expect  about  the  middle  of  the  week  ; 
and  nothing  farther  can  be  said  of  Margaret  till  Uevil  or  some  other  person 
come  from  thence. 

I am  sorry  Mr.  Dicconson  has  yet  no  despatch  from  me,  but  1 will  not 
lose  time  on  my  part,  and  indeed  a letter  which  I have  just  now  seen 
from  the  water-side  shows  that  no  lime  is  to  he  lost.  The  answer  from 
Thomas  (king  of  Sweden)  is  not  yet  come;  we  continue  in  hopes  it  will  he 
favourable. 

It  is  certain  that  the  factor  of  Leonard  deals  with  19,  22,  16.  10,  6,  18, 
23  (Orleans).  They  have  had,  1 believe,  very  lately  a private  meeting. 
I gave  notice  in  the  proper  place,  and  took  care  that  it  should  get  to  the 
ears  of  Humphrey  (Orleans). 

The  moment  the  geutlemen  who  goes  with  my  packets  to  Marly  returns, 
1 shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  write  again. 

I ask  pardon  if  1 have  said  too  little  or  too  much  in  any  instance;  for 
besides  not  being  extremely  well,  I have  been  hurried  with  so  much  bu- 
siness, that  1 may  easily  have  fallen  into  some  mistake.  1 am,  with  all 
possible  respect,  etc.  < 


LOUD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris,  August  5. 1715. 

Impatience,  Sir,  in  your  circumstances,  is  unavoidable;  and  you  would 
not  be  what  you  are,  was  you  exempt  from  it. . 1 wish  to  God  the  nature 
of  the  affairs  we  have  in  hand  admitted  of  so  swift  a progress  as  to  satisfy 
this  impatience;  but  that  is  not  to  lie  expected.  In  the  mean  while  1 
must  be  humbly  of  opinion  that  they  improve  every  day ; and  that  tire 
event  of  things  will  justify  tire  advice  given  you  from  Margaret  (England). 

Delafaye  is  returned  from  Marly.  Talon  (Torcy)  received  the  papers, 
reads  them  to-day  with  Harry,  and  makes  me  hope  to  receive  on  Wednes- 
day, when  he  comes  to  town,  something  satisfactory.  1 shall  not  fail  to 
despatch  to  you  on  Thursday. 

1 own  to  you.  Sir,  1 look  on  the  first  part  of  the  lady's  letter  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  her  own  brain : was  it  otherw  ise,  was  the  person  she  pretends  to  w rite 
from  in  the  sentiments  she  expresses,  he  has,  with  great  dexterity,  brought 
himself  into  such  circumstances,  that  1 do  not  see  the  use  he  might  be  of 
to  you.  It  is,  however,  certainly  right  to  disgust  nobody,  to  hear  every 
tiling,  to  receive  every  body,  and  to  believe  things  and  to  trust  persons 
with  great  caution. 

It  would  be  of  mighty  use  if  the  alarm  of  your  Majesty's  design  to  em- 
bark this  summer  could  lie  stilled.  I take  what  measures  1 can  for  that 
purpose. 
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C0P1E  DE  LA  LETTRE  DE  MILORD  BOLINGBROKE  A M.  DE  TORCV. 

AoOt,  ms. 

Je  vous  envoie,  Monsieur,  un  merooire  qui  vous  meltra  au  fait  de  toutes 
nos  affaires.  Vous  y verrez  les  sentiraens  de  nos  amis  tres-nai'venient 
ex  primes,  aussi  bieu  quo  leurs  resolutions.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  sentimensde 
deux  ou  trois  particul  iers ; ce  ne  sont  pas  des  opinious  donnees  a la  hate ; cc  ne 
sont  pas  des  resolutions  inspirees  par  la  seule  passion,  ctcapables  par  con- 
sequent de  se  dissiper  aussi  legerement.  Ce  sont,  au  contraire,  les  sen- 
timens  dcs  meilleurs  coeurs  el  des  meilleurs  teles  du  pays  d'ou  ce  jnemoire 
vient ; foil  des  sur  des  observations  ccrtaincs,  el  sur  des  avis  surs  de  toutes 
les  provinces  du  royaume.  Ce  sont  des  opinions  prise  avec  flegme,  a pres 
nnc  mure  deliberation  ; cc,  sont  des  resolutions  de  gens  d'honneur,  les  ca- 
racleres  desquels  repondront  assez  deux,  comrae  il  est  assez  connu  qu'ils 
sont  en  etat  de  repondre  de  tout  ce  parti  qui  se  distingue  par  le  noin  de 
Toris. 

Vous  ne  scricz  pas  peu  fdchd  de  voir  echoucr  une  entreprise,  la  ruine 
de  laquelle  entrainera  celle  de  tout  ce  que  la  France  a d amis  en  Angle- 
terre,  et  livrera  ce  pays  a jamais  cutre  les  mains  de  vos  plus  cruels  en- 
nemis. 

11  ne  tient  qu’au  Iloi  d'en  assurer  le  succes.  J'ose  dire  qu'il  lui  sera  plus 
facile  de  retablir  le  fils,  qu’il  n'etail  aux  etats  d'Hollande  do  detrdner  le 
pfere. 

Jc  ne  pretends  pas  entrer  en  des  raisonnemens  pour  montrer  cornbien  il 
s’agit  ou  de  la  gloire  de  sa  Mujeste  ou  de  I'intcrct  de  la  France,  dans  cette 
aiTaire.  Vous  savez  et  l'un  ct  I'autre  mieux  que  moi.  II  me  sudira  de 
vous  dire  que  si  le  roi  veut  songer  au  retablissemeut  du  (Chevalier,  Dieu 
lui  en  a donne  les  moyens,  en  formant  la  conjoncture  la  plus  heureuse  qui 
fut  jamais ; que  tout  est  pret  chez  nous ; que  je  me  fais  fort  d'en  concerter 
les  mesures,  sur  vos  ordres,  avec  les  Seigneurs  et  Gentilhommes  qui  sont 
dans  le  secret,  et  que  vous  trouverez  en  eux  toute  la  docilile  et  toule  la  fer- 
mete  necessaires. 

J'ai  mantle  au  chevalier  qu'il  pouvait  compter  sur  la  voiture ; mais  je 
vois  parce  qu'il  me  fait  l'honneur  de  me  raander,  et  parce  cc  qu'on  rn'dcrit 
de  Rouen , que  sans  quelque  secours  d argent  im  medial  il  ne  sera  pas  en 
etat  de  soutenir  les  frais  journaliers  des  vaisseaux  qui  sont  au  Havre,  et 
qu'il  est  d'une  necessity  absolue  d'y  faire  continuer,  ne  fut-il  que  pour 
mieux  cacher  le  veritable  endroit  de  son  embarquement. 

Monsieur  De  la  Faye  aura  la  boute  de  vous  rernettre  cc  paquet : il  m’a 
aide  dans  le  travail  que  j'ai  eu;  il  est  fort  au  fait  de  ces  choses,  et  vous 
pourra  expliquer  des  articles  que  vous  ne  trouverez  pits  peut-dtre  assez  dfc- 
tailles. 

Je  suis,  etc. 

LORD  UOLIXli BROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Parit,  August  IS.  1TI5. 

Harry  (King  Louis)  has  wit  to  his  grandson  (King  of  Spain)  with  his 
own  hand,  to  press  him  to  supply  your  Majesty  with  that  money  which  he 
would  furnish  himself,  was  he  able  to  do  it;  and  wc  hope,  1 think  with 
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reason,  that  the  money  may  lie  obtained.  The  grandson  has  actually 
100,000  crowns  in  this  city,  and  the  last  advices  from  his  country  say  that 
the  rich  merchant  ships  weredaily  expected.  His  factor  here  embraces  the 
matter  very  heartily,  and  1 believe  we  shall  succeed. 

Charles  ; Ormond)  is  negotiating  a loan  in  this  cilv  from  private  persons 
of  800,000  livres  ; and  I beg  to  refer  your  Majesty  to  him  for  an  account 
of  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  of  the  hopes  he  entertains. 

This  morning  I have  seen  Thomas's  factor  (the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Sweden;.  He  assures  me  his  master  is  determined  to  furnish  you  with 
the  *24,  22,  19,  19,  20,  23  (troops);  but  we  are  under  apprehensions  (hat 
tbe  packet  sent  to  press  the  immediate  despatch  of  them  has  not  got  to  the 
place  where  Thomas  now  is. 

If  we  do  not  hear  this  week  that  those  letters  are  come  to  hand,  a 
gentleman  will  be  sent  from  hence  on  Monday,  with  duplicates  of  them, 
and  with  such  farther  instances  and  advices  as  are  necessary. 

Charles  has  had  some  distant  overtures  made  to  him  from  Harry's 
nephew  (Duke  of  Orleans).  He  answered  civilly,  but  avoided  any  parti- 
culars. On  this  head  1 mast  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  an  accident 
which  has  happened,  on  which  I lay  some  weight,  and  which  I will  im- 
prove or  not,  as  you  shall  please  to  direct.  I have  !>een  in  commerce  with 
a woman  for  some  time,  who  has  as  much  ambition  and  cunning  as  any 
woman  I ever  knew — perhaps  as  any  man.  Since  my  return  to  Paris  she 
has,  under  pretence  of  personal  concern  for  me,  frequently  endeavoured 
to  sound  how  far  1 was  engaged  in  your  service,  and  whether  any  enter- 
prise was  on  foot. 

Your  Majesty  easily  imagines  that  the  answers  I gave  her  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  believe,  that  neither  I nor  any  one  else  thoueht  at  pre- 
sent of  any  such  design.  A few  days  ago  she  returned  to  the  charge,  with 
all  the  dexterity  possible,  and  made  use  of  all  the  advantages  which  her 
sex  gives  her.  I took  that  occasion  to  pretend  to  open  my  heart  entirelv 
to  her,  and  according  to  what  I writ  your  majesty  word  1 had  concerted 
with  Talon,  to  insinuate  the  impossibility  of  attempting  any  thing  fory  our 
service.  She  entered  upon  this  into  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  a manner 
that  1 could  see  was  premeditated ; agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  Harry’s 
age  and  health,  no  vigorous  resolution  could  lie  expected  here ; but  added, 
that  Harry's  nephew,  wheu  he  was  once  confirmed  in  the  22,  10,  12,  10, 
18,  8,  27  (regency),  would  undoubtedly  be  ready  to  concur  in  so  great  an 
undertaking,  and  that  she  did  not  see  why  a marriage  between  you  and 
one  of  his  daughters  might  not  lie  an  additional  motive  to  him,  and  a tie 
of  union  between  yon.  1 received  the  proposal  merrily,  as  a sally  of  her 
imagination,  and  assnch  she  let  it  pass.  But  there  must  be  more  in  it, 
because  of  her  character,  because  of  the  intimacy  she  has  had  with  19, 
22,  10,  10,  6,  IS,  23  (Orleans),  and  because  of  the  private  but  strict  com- 
merce w hich  1 know  she  keeps  up  with  one  of  his  confidants,  and  the  in- 
fluence she  has  over  that  roan. 

It  is  extremely  nice  and  difficult  to  manage  this  affair,  since  particular 
engagements  of  this  kind  might  in  many  respects  do  hurt  both  here  and  in 
Mary  land  (England),  might  prejudice  y our  affairs  now,  and  embarrass  you 
hereafter.  And  yet  the  advantage  of  gaining  a man  of  that  ambition,  of 
those  talents,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  power,  deserves  great  consideration. 
Your  Majesty  will  excuse  this  detail,  if  you  judge  it  impertinent,  and  you 
will  give  me  your  orders,  if  you  think  any  uscinay  be  made  of  such  an 
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intrigue.  1 would  have  even  the  pleasure*  and  amusements  of  my  life 
subservient  to  your  Majesty's  service,  as  the  labours  of  it  shall  he  always.. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Parii,  Aug.  IS.  HIS. 

A secretary  who  belongs  to  me  left  London  on  Friday  was  seven  night... 
This  secretary  has  brought  me  large  bundles  of  papers,  which  our  friends 
send  me  as  materials  to  prepare  representations  in  opposition  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee.  The  work  will  he  very 
tedious  and  difficult ; but  since  it  is  thought  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  reputation  of  that  ministry,  I will  lock  myself  up, 
and  go  through  it  in  the  best  manner  1 am  able. 

W hat  1 had  the  honour  to  foretell  you.  Sir,  proves  true  ; this  spirit  in- 
creases, and  all  the  measures  taken  to  extinguish  the  flame  seem  but  as 
fresh  fuel  to  make  it  burn  higher.  Things  are  hastening  to  that  point,  that 
either  you,  Sir,  at  the  head  of  the  Tories,  must  save  the  Church  and 
Constitution  of  England  or  both  must  be  irretrievably  lost  for  ever. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

Paris,  Aug.  20.  nil. 

Sir, 

1 have  the  honour  to  send  your  Majesty  two  extracts  of  M.  d’Iberville’s 
letters,  which  1 received  from  M.  deTorcy,  together  with  the  copy  of  what  , 
I have  writ  this  morning  to  that  minister. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  sends  your  Majesty,  1 suppose,  the  other  advices 
from  England.  1 think  by  those  letters  it  is  plain  that  Harry' Campion  is 
sent  with  some  new  resolution  from  your  servants  on  that  side  of  the  water. 

Your  affairs  hasten  to  their  crisis  ; and  1 hope  that,  with  prudence  and 
fortitude,  for  they  must  go  hand  in  hand,  your  Majesty's  restoration  will 
lie  soon  accomplished.  Was  the  conjuncture  here  in  any  degree  answer- 
able  to  the  conjuncture  in  England,  you  would  neither  have  any  risk  to 
run,  nor  struggle  to  go  through. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  is  frankly  engaged,  and  was,  the  last  time  1 
heard  of  him,  very  sanguine.  I submit  to  your  Majesty  whether  a letter 
from  yourself  to  him,  or  a message  through  me,  would  not  be  proper. 

As  to  Peterborough,  1 think,  indeed,  he  is  not  to  lie  neglected.  I will 
write  to  him,  and  even  offer  to  meet  him.  Your  majesty  knows  his  cha- 
racter, and  will  give  me  your  orders  how  far  he  is  to  be  promised.  We 
have  always  lived  together  on  a foot  of  intimacy,  and  perhaps  I may 
succeed  to  dip  him.  At  present  he  endeavours,  I perceive,  to  keep  on  the 
best  side  of  the  bay. 

May  1 presume  to  ask  whether  something  particular  has  been  said  to 
Marlborough  '?  He  is  at  this  moment  much  perplexed,  and  openly  pushed 
at.  Should  not  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  least,  by  your  Majesty's  order  in 
this  point  of  time,  endeavour  to  fix  him  ? An  application  justly  timed 
has  always  a double  force. 

I am  with  the  utmost  respect,  etc.  etc. 

1 had  forgot  to  add  that  any  treaty  with  Mills  (Marlborough)  must  be 
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kept  very  secret  from  Charles  (Ormond) ; for  though  nothing  can  cool  the 
zeal  of  the  latter,  yet  this  might,  perhaps,  give  him  some  little  dissatisfac- 
tion at  heart. 

1 should  likewise  add  that  the  reports  from  Versailles,  about  the  King's 
health,  vary  continually.  1 believe  your  Majesty  must  depend  upon  his 
life  as  very  precarious. 


JAMES  TO  THE  PIKE  OF  BERWICK. 

(Extract.) 

Aug.  23.  ms. 

I do  not  see  why,  when  Raucourt  (James)  goes  to  Scotland,  he  might  not 
write  a letter  to  Malbranche  (Marlborough),  to  require  his  attendance  there 
or  his  declaring  openly  for  him  in  England,  for  which  an  order  would  of 
necessity  oblige  Malbranche  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  trim  no  longer. 

1 think  it  is  now  more  than  ever  Now  or  Never!  J.  R. 


LORP  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 


(Extract.) 


Sept.  3.  1715. 

1 have  always  found  the  Spaniards  very  alert  on  the  trifles  of  ceremo- 
nial ; and  therefore  they  cease  to  be  trifles  in  treating  with  them. 


I.ORP  BOLINGBROKE  TO  THE  EARL  OP  MAR. 

Stpl.  20.  1715. 

Annexed  to  this  letter,  which  is  only  for  your  Lordship,  and  for  such 
persons  as  you  shall  judge  pro|tcr,  is  the  substance  of  the  memorials  sent 
into  England,  of  all  which  1 hope  care  is  taken  by  our  friends  there  to 
communicate  to  you  the  contents,  since , in  a conjuncture  like  this,  no  trou- 
ble, no  expense,  no  risk  is  to  be  avoided,  w hich  are  necessary  to  enable 
those  who  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause  to  act  in  a perfect  concert,  the 
want  whereof  1 never  felt  so  much  as  of  late. 

There  is  likew  ise  annexed  the  answer  which  the  King  gives  to  a ques- 
tion proposed  to  him  by  a man  lately  sent  from  Lord  Drummond,  and  just 
now  gone  back  with  a verbal  message.  Since  our  friends  thought  it  proper 
that  1 should  openly  ap|iear  in  the  King's  interest,  and  that  he  thought  it 
proper  1 should  transact  his  business,  1 have  not  been  idle ; and  if  the 
French  King  had  lived  we  should  have  obtained  some  assistance  directly, 
much  more  indirectly,  and  a great  many  facilities  by  connivance,  though 
even  this  was  thought  unattainable  when  1 first  came  to  Paris.  But  the 
case  is  altered ; he  is  dead,  and  the  Regent  is  in  quite  other  dispositions. 
The  prospect  of  opposition  to  his  regency  made  him  enter  into  engagements 
with  Hanover,  and  the  prospect  of  opposition  to  his  seizing  the  Crown,  in 
case  of  the  young  King's  death,  makes  him  adhere  to  those  engagements. 

I now  most  heartily  wish  that  the  King  had  gone  away  two  months  ago, 
with  the  few  arms  nnd  the  little  money  which  he  then  had.  But  your 
Lordship  knows  what  instructions  Charles  Rinnaird  brought. 

That  memorial  was  our  Gospel ; we  kept  it  still  in  our  eye;  and  before 
we  could  provide  ourselves  with  a small  part  of  what  you  and  the  rest  of 
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our  friends  asked  even  by  the  second  proposition,  which  was  a sort  of  a 
pti  oiler,  this  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  France  came  upon  us.  1 remind 
your  tardship  of  this,  because  1 hear  every  day  complaints  from  those 
who  will  judge  of  men’s  conduct  without  knowing  their  circumstances,  and 
who  are  much  more  ready  to  find  fault  with  others  than  to  act  themselves, 
against  even  the  King  himself,  as  if  every  thing  was  ready  for  him,  and 
as  if  the  most  favourable  opportunity  would  be  lost,  purely  by  his  unwil- 
lingness to  venture  over.  1 know  you  will  do  our  master  justice  on  this 
head  ; his  friends  in  Scotland  were  ready  ; but  his  friends  in  England  de- 
sired, besides  succours  of  several  kinds,  a longer  time  to  prepare.  At  the 
request  of  these,  and  much  against  his  own  inclination,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  defer  his  embarkation,  which  is  now  grown  difficult  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

You  will  hear  from  other  hands  that  the  English  fleet  has  visited  the 
French  coast  several  times;  that  their  cruisers  are  very  alert  in  the  Chan- 
nel ; and  that  within  these  four  days  Sir  George  Byng  is  come  into  the 
Hoad  of  Havre,  and  has  demanded  by  name  the  ships  on  board  which  are 
some  arms  and  stores.  The  Hegent  has,  indeed,  not  thought  fit  to  give 
them  up ; but  he  has  sent  dow  n orders  to  unload  them , and  has  promised 
that  they  shall  not  go  out.  After  this  1 leave  you  to  judge  how  easy  it  w ill 
be  for  the  King  to  get  off  without  the  Kegent's  know  ledge,  ami  how  safe  for 
him  with  it.  We  are  taking,  however,  measures  to  find  a passage  for 
him  ; and  how  hazardous  soever  the  attempt  may  be,  nothing  but  impos- 
sibilities will  stop  him.  We  hear  that  you  are  in  arms,  and  you  easily 
judge  this  motive  sulficient  to  carry  us  to  all  that  men  can  do.  Hut  we  do 
not  yet  know,  which  is  a most  uncomfortable  consideration,  what  our 
friends  in  England  will  resolve  to  do  now  Hanover  as  an  army,  more  mo- 
ney, the  H.d)cas  Corpus  Bill  suspended,  and  a friend  at  the  head  of  this 
* government,  who  thought,  before  any  of  these  cases  happened,  that  the 
King's  enterprise  was  not  practicable,  unless  he  brought  a proportion  of 
stores,  arras,  etc.,  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  procure. 

There  comes  by  the  same  conveyance  with  this  letter  a commission  in 
blank,  but  in  the  form  which  was  desired  when  Charles  Kinnaird  came 
over.  Your  Lordship  knows  why  it  is  not  filled  up  as  was  once  intended. 
The  king  leaves  that  to  his  friends  to  do,  and  he  depends,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this,  and  of  all  his  interest,  principally  on  your  Lordships  zeal 
and  capacity,  as  he  has  told  you  himself,  and  as  he  commands  me  to  re- 
peat to  you. 

There  is  another  letter  writ  by  Cameron  to  his  brother,  and  the  occasion 
of  it  is  this.  We  have  in  a creek  of  the  river  Seine  a little  ship,  on  board 
which  are  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  arms,  and  four  thousand  weight  of 
powder,  nine  barrels  of  balls,  one  hogshead  of  (lints,  and  one  mould. 

We  hope  she  will  pass  unheeded  by  the  English  or  their  new  allies,  the 
French  ; and  she  is  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
Scotland.  1 believe  we  shall  find  three  or  four  good  officers  to  send  with 
her,  and  you  shall  have  letters  by  them  from  me  in  this  cipher. 

The  reason  of  sending  her  to  the  north-west  coast  is  evident,  and  the 
same  reason  will  hold,  I believe,  for  the  King. 

You  will,  therefore,  please  to  have  that  in  your  eye,  that  if  he  should 
come  to  some  place  above  Dumbarton,  a proper  disposition  may  be  in  time 
made  for  his  reception : for  wherever  he  comes  he  will  lie  almost  literally 
alone.  Should  he  be  able  to  come  to  the  other  coast,  we  take  the  Earl 
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Marshal's  castle  to  be  the  place  assigned.  I cannot  conclude  this  letter 
without  summing  up  the  present  state  of  the  King's  affairs,  according  to  the 
light  I see  them  in,  and  without  giving  my  opinion  frankly  and  in  conli- 
dence ; for  1 write  to  a man  of  sense,  a man  of  honour,  and  a friend.  In- 
stead of  having  a ship  furnished  by  France  for  the  King's  trans|>ortation, 
which  we  had  obtained,  and  which,  I confess,  I thought  an  article  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  reasons  you  will  easily  comprehend,  the  whole 
coast  from  Jutland  to  Spain  is  against  us  ; and  unless  the  King  steals  ofT 
unknown,  which  to  me  appears  almost  impossible,  considering  the  extent 
of  country  he  must  traverse,  and  the  vigilance  which  is  used  in  every 
part  of  France,  he  will  either  be  seized  or  betrayed.  The  troops  we  hoped 
for  from  Sweden  are  refused  us,  and  the  bills  which  were  given  for  their 
embarkation  are  returned.  The  money  we  expected  from  Spain  is,  in  my 
opinion,  still  in  the  clouds,  and  was  it  actually  in  our  hands  we  should  be 
at  a loss  how  to  get  it  on  lioard.  Instead  of  liaving  the  arms  which  were 
promised  us  by  the  late  King,  it  is  become  doubtful  whether  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  carry  off  those  which  we  have  of  our  own. 

Instead  of  being  sure  that  France  would  not  sec  os  run  over  by  foreign 
forces,  we  are  sure  that  from  Holland  and  Germany,  Hanover  will  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  as  many  as  he  pleases.  In  a word,  every  resource  has 
failed  us,  and  every  accident  which  we  could  apprehend  has  fallen  out ; 
so  that  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government  and  Legislature  of 
Britain,  such  as  they  arc,  against  an  army,  a fleet,  immense  sums  of 
money , and  the  most  powerful  foreign  alliances,  we  have  nothing  to  oppose 
but  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Britain  ; and  we  are  not  yet  cer- 
tain whether  the  good  disposition  of  those  in  England  will  carry  them  to 
act  in  these  circumstances. 

I must  therefore  lie  of  opinion,  that  a more  fatal  conjuncture  can  never 
happen,  and  that  the  attempt  can  probably  end  in  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  • 
our  cause  for  ever,  of  which  you  may  observe  that  the  \\  higs  are  so  sen- 
sible, that  they  precipitate,  for  this  reason,  their  violent  measures  in 
order  to  oblige  us  to  come  to  a decision  at  this  time.  On  the  oilier  side, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  face  of  things  on  this  side  of  the  water  must  change, 
for  many  reasons  too  long  to  recapitulate.  But  if  our  friends  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  wait,  without  submitting  and  giving  up  the  cause  entirely 
and  for  ever,  desperate  as  1 think  the  attempt  is,  it  must  be  made ; and 
dying  for  dying,  it  is  better  to  die  warm,  and  at  once,  of  a fever,  than  to 
pine  away  with  a consumption.  These,  my  Lord,  are  the  informations  I 
liad  to  give  you,  and  these  are  the  sentiments  which,  according  to  the  liest 
of  my  judgment,  1 form  ; and  which,  having  a conveyancer  that  I hope 
will  prove  a safe  one,  I could  not  forbear  to  communicate  to  you.  A\  hat- 
ever  be  the  event  of  things,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  shall 
find  a man  of  honour  and  a faithful  friend,  in  your  humble  servant. 

Boliscbrokk. 

LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

Paris,  Sept.  ai.  1115. 

SIR, 

I delayed  till  now  despatching  a messenger,  the  only  safe  way  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  corresponding,  to  your  Majesty,  that  1 might  be 
able  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  steps  taken  in  pursuance  of  your 
last  orders. 
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At  my  return  from  Bar  1 found  that  Mr.  Innes,  and  Captain  O'Flanegan, 
had  Been  consulted  about  providing  a vessel  for  your  Majesty's  transpor- 
tation on  the  western  coast  of  France,  but  1 found  no  one  step  made  towards 
the  execution  of  this  project.  I thought  it  was  proper  to  Iiegin  by  setting 
this  matter  in  a method  of  being  finished  with  as  much  secrecy  as  pos- 
sible; and  having  consulted  the  Captain  last  mentioned,  and  Robert 
Arbuthnot,  who  is  as  sensible,  as  zealous,  and  as  useful  a servant  as  any 
you  have,  O'Flanegan  is  despatched  to  St.  Malo's  with  a detail  of  instruc- 
tions which  1 am  well  persuaded  he  will  execute  with  judgment  and  fidelity, 
and,  1 hope,  with  success. 

Sir  Nicholas  Cirardin  is  the  merchant  whom  we  think  to  depend  upon 
for  tilting  out  the  ship  as  intended  to  go  to  the  Canary s,  and  we  propose 
not  to  buy  but  to  hire  by  the  month  and  insure. 

The  Queen  orders  Mr.  Innes  to  furnish  some  money  to  O'Flanegan,  and 
by  that  means  he  will  guess  at  the  service  intended,  as  well  ns  by  what 
was  said  to  him  before  my  return  ; but  1 shall  say  nothing  to  him  nor  any 
one  else  of  the  measure  taken,  because  I know  no  better  maxim  in  all 
business  than  that  of  trusting  no  creature  with  the  least  circumstance 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  know,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  execute  his  part  of  the  service. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Germains,  so  that  I shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  either  a secret  or  a confidence  of  this  to  him.  1 
add  no  more  as  to  his  Grace,  though  I should  have  something  to  say, 
because  the  Queen  tells  me  she  has  writ  to  your  Majesty  her  opinion,  in 
which  I humbly  concur. 

There  is  another  project  on  foot  for  your  Majesty's  going  off,  which  has 
been  debated  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Arbuthnot,  and  myself,  and  w hich 
may  perhaps  be  safer  than  any,  should  this  Court  prove  as  adverse  to 
your  interest  as  we  apprehend,  though  it  has  a very  romantic  air.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Runner  prepared  at  the  Havre  to  carry  your  Majesty, 
and  bound  in  appearance  for  Gothenburg,  should  sail;  that  if  she  finds 
herself  examined,  pursued,  and  dogged,  she  should  in  effect  repair  to 
Gothenburg  and  lose  her  voyage;  but  that  if  she  finds  the  sea  clear,  and 
herself  unobserved,  she  should  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and 
come  to  anchor  off  the  Fly,  of  which  care  will  be  taken  to  give  your  Ma- 
jesty instantly  notice. 

It  is  proposed  that  your  Majesty  should  in  the  deepest  disguise,  such 
for  example  as  saved  your  uncle  King  Charles  after  the  battle  of  W orcesler, 
make  the  best  of  your  way,  with  a merchant  or  some  such  uusus|>ee(ed 
person  whom  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  would  undoubledly  find  for  you, 
through  Holland,  embark  on  board  this  vessel,  and  by  the  shortest  cut 
pass  into  Scotland. 

But  there  is  another  employment  for  this  very  ship  which  occurs  to  my 
thoughts,  and  which  may  at  the  same  time  answer  the  view  your  Majesty 
did  me  the  honour  to  communicate  to  me. 

The  Prince  de  Cellamar  has  told  the  Duke  of  Berwick  that  he  cannot 
pay  the  money  without  the  Regent's  consent,  as  in  the  King's  life  he  could 
not  have  paid  it  without  his  consent.  1 expected  at  last  some  evasion  or 
other,  and  this  is  as  gross  an  one  as  could  lie  fallen  upon.  However,  the 
ambassador  has  promised  to  write  to  Madrid  for  a revocation  of  these 
real  or  pretended  orders,  and  to  propose  that  the  money  may  be  lodged 
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at  Port-Passage,  or  some  other  haven  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  may  be 
there  taken  up  and  transported  directly  to  Scotland. 

Now,  Sir,  should  this  method  of  sending  the  money  be  pushed  as  the 
Queen  and  Duke  of  Berwick  hope,  and  as  I confess  I very  much  doubt, 
the  Runner  designed  for  you,  and  which  I mentioned  above,  might  be 
the  ship  made  use  of,  and  your  journey  to  Spain  might  be  so  timed  as  to 
meet  her  and  so  embark  with  the  money. 

1 mention  all  that  my  own  or  other  men’s  thoughts  suggest,  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  consequence  your  Majesty  may  have  before  your  eyes  as 
many  expedients  as  possible,  and  whatever  you  determine  I will  cheer- 
fully and  vigorously  execute;  but  1 must  confess  that  the  more  1 think, 
the  more  I hear,  and  the  more  1 struggle  forward  in  this  business,  the 
more  impracticable  it  appears  to  me.  Your  Majesty  will  soon  know  the 
certainty  of  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  and  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
England,  and  you  will  then  weigh  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  going  in 
one  scale,  and  the  prospect  of  success  on  your  arrival  in  the  other.— 
Before  I leave  this  head,  i must  add,  that  we  hear  the  English  squadron 
is  reluming  front  the  Baltic,  and  that  besides  the  ships  cruising  in  the 
channel,  five  men  of  war  have  their  stations  on  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
from  the  firth  of  Edinburgh  to  Inverness. 

The  next  point  to  which  I applied  myself,  was  the  despatch  of  one  of  the 
blank  commissions  to  Scotland,  and  1 thought  it  very  necessary  to  send 
the  substance  of  the  two  memorials  transmilted  to  England  some  time  ago, 
a copy  of  the  message  which  Mr.  Hamilton  carries  at  this  time  to  the 
same  country,  and  the  minutes  which  your  Majesty  gave  me  as  your 
answer  lo  the  message  last  brought  you  from  the  Highland  Lords,  that 
so  your  friends  and  servants  might  see  the  progress  of  things,  and  the 
insuperable  obstructions  which  have  lain  in  your  way,  and  be  able  to 
account  for  a delay  which  they  seem  to  bear  with  so  great  impatience. 
To  all  this  1 have  added  a long  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a copy  whereof 
and  of  Hamilton's  message  (for  your  Majesty  is  already  apprised  of  the 
contents  of  the  other  papers),  come  inclosed,  and  will  1 hope  have  your 
gracious  approbation.  ! take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal conduct,  for  the  reason  specified  in  my  letters ; and  if  I say  any  thing 
of  myself,  I hope  your  Majesty  does  me  the  justice  to  believe  it  is  not 
through  so  contemptible  a principle  as  vanity,  but  I thought  it  of  use  to 
let  those  who  arc  parties  to  the  same  engagements  as  I am  entered  into, 
and  at  whose  desire,  according  to  what  1 told  your  Majesty  when  1 at- 
tended you  at  Commercy.  I took  off  the  mask,  know  the  manner  in  which 
I proceed,  and  by  lliat  the  obligation  of  honour,  even  on  this  account, 
which  they  are  under. 

Your  Majesty  will  hear  from  other  hands  of  what  has  passed  at  the 
Havre,  there  are  1500  arms,  4000  weight  of  powder,  and  other  stores,  on 
board  another  ship  which  is  not  yet  discovered.  1 intend  to  send  her  as  I 
write  to  Lord  Mar.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  inclines  rather  to  have  her  stay 
sometime  in  expectation  of  hearing  some  good  news  from  the  west  of 
England,  and  in  lhal  case  of  sending  her  thither,  in  which  ca«e  1 agree 
with  his  Grace,  that  the  arms  would  be  belter  applied.  But  this  is  un- 
certain, and  the  longer  she  continues  where  she  is,  the  greater  risk  we 
run  of  losing  even  the  little  she  has  on  board.  Upon  the  whole,  if  Arbnth- 
not  finds  he  can  keep  her  concealed,  she  may  slay  as  my  Lord  Duke  de- 
sires; if  not,  I think  she  should  proceed  on  the  first  plan. 
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George  (Bolingbroke)  received  on  Tuesday  night  an  answer  from  the 
person  who  spoke  to  Humphrey  (Orleans),  that  he  might  have  an  0,  23,  9, 
14,  10, 18, 8, 10  (audience),  and  the  answer  was,  that  he  could  not  do  it; 
that  those  people  had  used  him  too  well  for  him  to  take  any  measures 
against  them ; and  that  the  secret  could  hardly  be  kept  though  he  saw 
George  in  private. 

1 confess  this  answer  surprised  and  piqued  me,  and  1 was  not  at  all  shy 
of  showing  myself  to  be  so.  The  day  before  yesterday  the  gentleman 
who  managed  this  affair  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me  that  the  eldest 
servant  of  Humphrey  had  expressed  a wish  to  see  George  and  converse 
with  him,  that  he  hinted  as  if  his  master  would  do  the  same,  and  yet  he 
said  in  terms  that  23,  24,  6,  14,  22  (Stair),  imposed  very  much.  What 
judgment  to  make  of  these  uncertainties  and  awkward  proceedings  1 
know  not.  I shall  speak  very  plainly,  as  I think  1 have  a title  to  do  from 
my  share  in  the  transactions  of  the  four  last  years,  and  leave  it  to  operate. 
After  to-morrow  George  will  probably  have  had  his  interview,  and  your 
Majesty  shall  have  an  account  of  it  unless  it  pass  entirely  in  compliment 
and  banter. 

I enclose  to  your  Majesty  two  letters  from  Stralsund  with  great  re- 
luctance ; since  you  will  find  by  them  that  all  our  hopes  of  troops  are 
vanished.  I received  them  from  the  Queen,  whose  packet  accompanies 
this,  and  who  intends  to  send  your  Majesty's  servant  (town  to  you. 

1 have  nothing  more  to  add  but  my  excuses  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 
and  assurances  of  being  ever,  etc. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 


(Extract.) 

Sept.  23.  1715. 

The  message  Cameron  brought  me  gave  me  great  uneasiness;  but,  I 
thank  God,  that  account  did  not  prove  true,  and  since  that  is,  1 still 
hope  our  Scotch  friends  will,  at  least,  wait  for  my  answer,  if  they  cannot 
stay  so  long  as  to  expect  a concert  with  England,  which  1 begin  to  flatter 
myself  they  may. 


On  the  whole,  I must  confess  my  affairs  have  a very  melancholy 
pros|iect ; every  post  almost  brings  some  ill  news  or  other  ; all  hopes  of 
(he  least  foreign  help  are  extinguished  : instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  we 
apprehend  a powerful  enemy  ; and  all  our  endeavours  and  pains  are  in  a 
manner  lost,  and  it  is  all  rowing  against  the  tide.  Hut  yet  this  is  so  far 
from  discouraging  me,  that  it  doth  but  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  of  a pre- 
sent undertaking  ; for  1 cannot  but  see,  that  affairs  grow  daily  worse  and 
w orse  by  delays,  and  that,  as  the  business  is  now  more  difficult  than  it  was 
six  months  ago,  so  these  difficulties  will,  in  all  human  appearance,  rather 
increase  than  diminish.  Violent  diseases  must  have  violent  remedies, 
and  to  use  none  has,  in  some  cases,  the  same  effect  as  to  use  bad  ones. 


1 cannot  but  send  you  this  bit  of  a Lardon,  to  show  you  how  secrets  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be  got  out,  when  there  is  nothing  but  mere  guess 
and  conjecture  in  the  case ; as  here  the  Lardon  news  is  of  the  10th,  N.  S. 
and  1 did  not  so  much  as  see  you,  nor  name  Spainor  Bayonne,  till  the  14th. 
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LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

Parti,  Sepl.  45.  mi. 

Sir, 

I had  yesterday  the  honour  of  your  Majesty’s  letlerofthe  23d.  In  mak- 
ing up  the  last  packet,  my  secretary  forgot  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
writ  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  which  comes  now  enclosed. 

I have  seen  letters  which  mention  the  rising  of  the  Highlanders  as  gene- 
ral, which  say  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  at  the  head  of  them  ; that  great 
numbers  of  Lords,  and  others  from  the  Lowlands,  arc  repaired  to  them  ; 
that  the  consternation  at  St.  James's  is  great , that  the  slocks  fell ; that  some 
troops  are  ordered  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Scotland  ; that  they  dare 
not  send  a greater  number,  because  they  expect  another  rising  in  London 
and  in  the  West  of  Eugland  would  happen  if  they  did  ; that  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people  and  of  the  soldiers,  lioth  in  the  old  regiments  and  in 
the  new  levies,  to  the  present  government  increases  still ; that  several 
people  are  daily  taken  up;  that,  in  a word,  nothing  but  your  Majesty's 
presence  is  wanting  to  decide  the  whole  in  your  favour. 

1 find  Kalph  (Berwick)  builds  extremely  on  the  authority  of  those  letters, 
and  appears  more  than  ever  earnest  for  your  Majesty's  speedy  departure. 
Who  the  writer  is  I know  not,  but  be  has  a good  deal  more  of  zeal  and 
warm  imagination  than  of  judgment  or  knowledge  of  England.  He  makes 
several  childish  mistakes  in  the  detail  which  lie  gives. 

The  enclosed  paper  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  31.  d'Iberville,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  first  memorial,  of  which  your  Majesty  had  a copy  some 
time  ago,  wherein  our  English  friends  were  told  bow  unable  you  was  (o 
provide  what  they  expected,  and  were  desired  to  answer  categorically, 
whether,  in  such  circumstances,  you  should  make  your  enterprise  or  not. 

You  will  observe  that  they  suspend  giving  this  answer  till  they  sec  the 
efiectof  the  King  of  France's  death  ; that  is,  till  they  see  whether  Humphrey 
(the  Kegenl)  will  be  Whig  or  Tory.  By  this  time  they  must  know,  from 
common  report,  that  he  takes  the  former  pli,  and  from  the  second  memo- 
rial, perhaps,  likewise;  since,  although  Monsieur  de  Torcy  returned  me 
that  which  1 had  delivered,  that  it  might  go  in  his  packet,  yet  I hope  the 
duplicate  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Holland  has  reached  London.  1 make 
no  farther  reflections  on  this  head  ; but  1 think  it  is  no  hard  matter  togucss 
beforehand  what  the  answer  from  Eugland  will  be.  whenever  it  is  given. 
That  it  may  lie  given  as  soon  as  possible,  1 have  despatched  Hamilton,  the 
clergyman,  to  England,  with  full  information,  and  with  positive  assurances 
of  your  resolution,  so  that  they  must  either  determine  to  act  immediately, 
or  to  slop  your  Majesty.  The  first  answers  your  end,  the  latter  clears  your 
conduct  ; both  deliver  us  from  the  worst  of  slates,  that  of  suspense. 

Hamilton  is  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  back  ; and  1 hope  we 
have  taken  such  measures  that  his  journey  will  be  unsuspected  and  pros- 
perous. 

You  will  please.  Sir,  to  observe,  farther,  that  the  commission  sent  to 
Scotland  will  not  tally  to  the  present  circumstances,  if  advices  from  thence 
are  true,  and  1 believe  they  are  so,  w hich  say  that  Mar  is  at  the  head  of  all 
your  friends,  Uiat  Athol  declined  joining  them  himself,  and  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  stop  his  son  Tutlibardine,  who  had  too  much  honour  to  be 
influenced  by  him.  1 should  be,  therefore,  humbly  of  opinion  that,  instead 
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of  a duplicate  of  that  commission,  your  Majesty  should  please  to  let  me 
have  one  with  blanks,  both  for  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  for  the  ad- 
juncts to  him,  and  1 will  find  a way  of  sending  it  to  Scotland. 

1 have  yet  no  answer  from  St.  Malo's  nor  Brest ; but  1 dare  say  the 
instructions  are  so  well  concerted,  that  this  service  will  be  performed  to 
your  satisfaction. 

1 have  sent  orders  to  R.  Arbuthnot  to  despatch  the  vessel  fitted  at  Havre 
for  your  Majesty  to  l’ort  Passage,  the  place  to  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Spanish  money  should  be  sent,  and  the  properest  place  on  lliat  coast 
for  you  to  embark  at,  should  you  resolve  to  go  by  Spain. 

Ralph  (Berwick)  hopes,  or  seems  to  hope,  that  this  money  will  be 
procured.  1 continue  an  infidel. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  station  another  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel ; 
and  Charles  (Ormond)  assures  me  (for  of  that  matter  I know  nothing) 
that  another  will  be  ready  at  Dunkirk. 

The  little  ship  with  arms  shall,  according  to  your  Majesty's  orders,  be 
kept  for  England  if  possible. 

I had  wrote  thus  far,  wheu  Charles  showed  me  a letter,  the  original  of 
which  you  w ill  receive  with  this.  By  that  the  affair  in  England  presses 
as  well  as  in  Scotland.  I am  to  see  the  Marshal  d'Huxclles  to-morrow, 
as  well  as  M.  d'Efliat.  I do  verily  think  that  they  begin  to  stagger  on 
their  Whiggish  ground.  1 pray  God  1 may  be  able  to  bring  them  up  at 
last  to  give  fair  play,  and  a reasonable  connivance;  and  1 hope  to  see  the 
time  when  I shall  be  able  to  speak  to  this  Court,  in  your  Majesty’s  name,  in 
another  style  than  1 am  forced,  much  against  the  grain,  to  speak  at  present. 

1 will  omit  nothing  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  do  to  gel  ready  your 
ships;  and,  provided  the  secret  be  kept,  I hope  we  shall  set  you  safe  on 
your  own  land.  There  is  somewhat  odd  in  the  passage  of  the  Lnrdon 
you  was  pleased  to  send  me.  I remember  the  same  thing  happen  before 
your  sister  sent  her  army,  in  1704,  into  Germany.  But  1 must  still  say 
that,  since  I have  been  in  business,  1 never  observed  so  little  secret  as 
there  has  been  in  your  Majesty's  affairs : for  instance,  a gentleman  belong- 
ing to  Stair  named  the  very'  number  of  battalions  which  we  expected  from 
Sweden  ; and  the  Marquis  d'Efliat  told  me  the  very  sum  which  Marlbo- 
rough has  advanced  to  you. 

If  I spoke  of  Dumbarton  as  the  place  at  which  your  Majesty  should 
land,  I mistook  grossly  ; I mean  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  the 
north-west  coast;  for  to  the  other  coast,  which  is  much  nearer  your 
friends,  I doubt  you  cannot  think  of  going. 

Charles  gives  an  account  of  himself,  so  that  I need  say  nothing  on  that 
head,  but  conclude  for  the  present,  since  to-morrow  or  next  day  at  furthest, 
I shall  probably  be  obliged  to  renew  this  trouble  to  your  Majesty. 

From  your  Majesty's  faithful  and  dutiful, 

B. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  BOL1NGBROKE. 


(Extract. ) 

O cl.  10.  1715. 

Ralph  (D.  of  Berwick)  is  so  incommunicable  and  incomprehensible, 
that  1 have  directed  D.  O(rmond)  to  say  nothing  to  him  of  the  present  re- 
solutions. Ralph  is  now  a cypher,  and  can  do  me  no  harm ; and  if  he 
withdraws  bis  duty  from  me,  I may  well  ray  confidence  from  him. 
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LOUD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.). 

Parit,  Oct.  18.  1715. 

The  more  1 think  of  it,  the  more  1 am  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  should,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
instantly  disperse  some  popular  paper  among  (he  people;  and  that  decla- 
rations and  letters  should  be  ready  to  lly  about  to  all  parts,  on  the  very 
moment  of  time  when  your  .Majesty  is  arrived,  or  is  upon  your  arrival. 
This  is  not  my  private  sense  alone,  but  the  joint  opinion  of  the  Duke,  and 
of  every  man  hero  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  present  state  of  (hat 
country. 

W hat  the  methods  of  carrying  on  business  formerly  might  be,  I am 
ignorant ; but  of  late  years,  those  have  done  it  best  who  have,  by  frequent 
and  plausible  appeals  to  the  poople,  gained  the  nation  to  their  side.  Since 
the  decay  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  great  rise  of  the  popular  power 
without,  since  the  Whig  schemes  took  place,  we  have  been  forced  to 
combat  them  at  their  own  weapon,  by  these  means  we  brought  the  bulk 
of  England  from  a fondness  of  war  to  be  in  love  with  peace  : by  the  same 
means  have  they  been  brought  from  an  indolent  desponding  submission  to 
Hanover,  to  rouse  and  exert  themselves  in  your  cause.  The  same  methods 
must  be  pursued,  and  the  same  topics  must  be  insisted  upon,  or  the  spirit 
will  die  away,  and  your  Majesty  will  lose  that  popularity  which  is  (allow 
me  to  use  the  expression)  the  only  expedient  that  can  bring  about  your 
restoration.  1 know  what  may  be  said,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  said,  that 
the  nation  is  engaged,  and  so  many  considerable  men  are  dipped,  that 
popularity  is  the  less  to  be  regarded,  but  1 beseech  your  Majesty  to  take 
the  word  of  a faithful  servant,  and  to  judge  of  me  and  others  as  you  find 
this  to  be  true  or  false  : if  the  present  ferment  is  not  kept  up,  if  the  pre- 
sent hopes  and  fears  are  not  cultivated  by  an  industrious  application  of 
the  same  honest  art  by  which  they  were  created,  you  will  find  the  general 
zeal  grow  cool,  and  a new  set  of  compounders  arise. 

LORD  BOL1XGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paru,  Oct.  20. 1715. 

I am  really  hopeful  that  1 shall  retrieve  the  loss  we  sustained  by  Ihe 
King’s  death,  and  by  the  first  untoward  demonstration  of  the  Regency 
against  your  Majesty's  interest,  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  the  French  coast 
to  a certain  degree  open  to  us ; whereas,  according  to  the  track  things 
were  going  in,  the  ports  of  France  would  have  been  as  much  closed  to  us 
as  those  of  Holland. 

This  is  what  may  at  present  be  expected : and  more  than  this  will  not 
be  obtained  by  any  other  motive  than  success  at  home. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

( Extract. ) 

Parit,  Oct.  24.  1715. 

I am  not  very  well  edified  by  the  last  advices  of  llio  Hli  and  Glh  from 
England  ; and  one  particular,  1 confess,  quite  distracts  my  thoughts.  The 
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story  is  told  several  ways,  and  many  groundless  circumstances  are,  I 
believe,  added;  but,  in  general,  1 doubt  it  is  true  that  Sir  William 
Wyndham  has  surrendered  himself,  and  has  been  set  at  liberty,  some 
aflirm  on  bail,  others  on  his  parole.  1 know  the  virtue  of  the  man  so 
well,  that  I have  not  the  least  distrust  of  him  ; but  I confess  to  you,  Sir, 
my  apprehension  is,  that,  after  his  escape,  he  tried  the  West,  and  found 
them  not  disposed  to  rise;  in  which  case  he  had  perhaps  nothing  left  to 
do,  but  by  his  father-in-law’s  credit  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  and  Lansdown  are  the  only  two  men  1 know,  and  1 think  1 know  them 
all,  capable  to  take  the  lead  in  those  counties;  so  that  I am  much  per- 
plexed what  fruit  we  may  reap  from  Campion's  and  Courteney's  journey, 
and  even  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  expedition.  One  use,  1 am  persuad- 
ed, must  be  made  of  this  alteration  of  circumstances,  or,  allow  me  to  say, 
your  Majesty  will  act  rashly.  You  must  take  your  measures  with  more 
precaution,  and  proceed  more  leisurely 1 return  to  my  first  prin- 

ciples; there  is  no  tolerable  degree  of  safety  for  you  to  be  expected; 
without  an  entire  secret  as  to  your  going.  Nothing  shall  be  neglected  to 
keep  all  quiet  here,  and  to  put  the  inquisitive  on  a false  scent.  1 have 
made  many  a false  confidence  of  late  concerning  your  designs  even  to 
the  greatest. 


LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 


■Eilract.) 


Parit , Nov.  J.  nu. 


I am  very  happy  that  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of  the  frank- 
ness with  which  I have  exposed  to  you  several  disagreeable  truths. 

The  stale  of  England  is  so  much  altered  from  what  it  was  some  years 
ago,  and  the  notions  in  which  men  have  been  educated  are  so  different, 
that  those  motives  which  would  have  been  sufficient  formerly  will  not  be 
so  now ; and  those  reserves  which  formerly  would  have  caused  no  umbrage, 
may  now  prove  fatal.  Whenever  your  .Majesty  sets  your  foot  upon  Eng- 
lish ground,  you  will  find  all  this  to  be  true,  even  in  a greater  degree 
than  I have  represented  it  to  you. 

The  letters  are  printing,  and  the  Declaration  too.  The  former  may 
properly  enough  be  countersigned,  but  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  so. 
Besides  the  form,  1 own  to  your  Majesty  that  the  alterations  made  in 
the  draught  are  strong  objections  with  me  against  putting  my  name  to  it. 
No  name  whatever  will  hinder  men,  whose  jealousies  on  that  head  run 
very'  high,  from  observing  that  there  is  no  promise  made  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  even  the  promise  which  relates  to  the 
Church  of  Eugland  is  very  ambiguous,  and  liable  to  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation. 

In  this  case  my  name  will  do  your  Majesty's  cause  no  service,  and  my 
credit  will  suffer  by  it.  But  if,  in  the  first  heal  of  things,  these  omissions 
should  not  be  regarded,  nor  other  expressions  which,  to  avoid  being 
tedious,  1 omit,  be  observed,  yet  hereafter  they  will  be  taken  notice  of ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  all  disputes  which  may  arise  about  set- 
tling the  Covernmcnl  upon  your  restoration,  the  Declarations  you  shall 
have  published  will  be  the  text  to  which  all  parlies  will  resort,  in  this 
case,  Sir,  1 should  not  be  able  to  answer  it  to  the  world,  or  to  my  own 
conscience,  if  my  uanic  had  in  any  degree  contributed  to  weaken  that 
security  which  all  your  friends  expect,  and  will  certainly  insist  upon, 
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both  for  the  Church  of  England  and  for  that  of  Ireland.  I serve  your 
Majesty  with  an  entire  zeal,  and  upon  that  bottom  which  can  alone 
restore  you  and  the  monarchy.  Was  1 to  go  off  from  that  bottom,  which 
I am  incapable  of,  I should  become  useless  to  you. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond's  going  off  has  made  Stair  redouble  his  diligence, 
and  his  spies  are  upon  every  road  near  this  city.  I have  done  my  utmost 
to  give  him  impressions  that  may  mislead  him  about  your  Majesty,  and, 
1 hope,  not  without  some  success.  As  to  myself,  I continue  to  appear  in 
all  public  places  with  as  little  air  of  business  as  possible;  and  I doubt 
it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  I should  do  so  till  you  are  out  of  reach,  and 
till  I have  given  some  form,  at  least,  to  the  measures  that  must  be  taken 
to  send  officers  after  you,  to  improve  and  ripen  the  correspondence  w ith 
this  Court,  which  mends  every  day,  and  to  secure  the  sending  money  , 
arms,  and  ammunition,  without  which  neither  England  nor  Scotland  can 
support  your  cause ; for,  Sir,  your  Majesty  must  not  expect  a revolution 
now — you  must  depend  upon  a war.  I have  nothing  in  view  hut  where 
and  how  I can  he  most  useful,  and  the  moment  I cease  lobe  so  in  one 
place,  t remove  to  another.  13ut,  indeed,  at  present,  1 should  not  be  able 
to  stir,  was  the  Kill  upon  me  never  so  urgent.  1 have,  since  iny  return 
from  Bar,  had  a distemper  come  upon  me,  of  which  I never  felt  the  least 
symptom  in  my  life  before,  and  am  hardly  aide  to  bear  the  motion  of  a 
coach  in  these  streets.  They  tell  me  that  1 shall  soon  be  free  from  it. 

1 am  in  concern  not  to  have  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  I 
expected.  I am  told  he  embarked  on  Monday. 

Your  resolution  not  to  embark  for  England  till  you  hear  from  thence  is 
a ureat  satisfaction  to  me  : any  oilier  measure  would  have  been  des'ruc- 
tion.  As  to  your  proceeding  to  Scotland,  r am  really  unable  to  speak  for 
nr  against  it,  lieing  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  coast  and  of  the  navigation. 
But  if  your  Majesty  cannot  go  !o  England,  1 take  it  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
will  he  forced  lo  come  back,  and  he  will  certainly  come  hack  to  the  place 
where  you  wait,  and  that  will  be  the  time  of  determining  finally. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract) 

Parit,Nar.S  1715. 

Stair  did  not  know  in  many  days  of  your  Majesty's  departure,  neither 
can  1 yet  say  that  he  knows  certainly  the  route  which  you  have  taken  ; 
hut  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  delay  which  you  may  be  obliged  to 
make  on  the  coast,  will  , probably  give  him  lime  to  find  you  out. 

He  has  already*  complained  that  you  are  removed  from  Bar,  and  has 
asked  to  have  the  coast  visited.  The  Marshal  d’Huxelles  sent  lo  me  imme- 
diately ; and  the  orders  are  so  given,  that  your  ships  will  be  overlooked. 
Should  he  he  able  to  point  out  the  vessel  to  them,  or  to  say  positively 
where  you  are,  I doubt  the  Kegcnt  would  think  himself  obliged  to  stop 
both. 

1 should  be  still  more  uneasy  under  this  difficulty,  could  there  probably 
be  occasion  of  sus|>ending  much  longer  the  final  resolution  which  you  will 
find  it  proper  lo  take.  But  I imagine  that  your  Majesty  must  have  heard 
from  England,  and  be  apprised  of  the  movements  which  the  last  message 
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sent  over  shall  have  produced,  before  Mr.  Ruth  or  Mr.  Sheldon  can  possibly 
join  you. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  the  disappointments  which  our  friends  in  the 
West  have  met  with,  and  particularly  the  villany  of  Maclean,  of  whose 
treachery  your  Majesty  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  account,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  lands,  and  is  able  to  make  a head,  your  Majesty,  I conclude,  will 
pass  immediately'over  to  such  place  as  the  advices  from  those  parts  shall 
direct;  and,  in  this  case,  1 most  be  humbly  of  opinion,  that  you  should 
pass,  although  the  rising  were  in  no  degree  so  considerable  as,  when  you 
resolved  to  go,  you  expected  it  would  be.  Vou  are  on  the  coast ; the  people 
will  be  in  expectation  of  you ; your  reputation  will  increase  by  such  a slep ; 
perhaps  your  interest  will  be  promoted  by  it : at  worst,  it  is  better  to  make 
a bold  experiment  so  near  to  your  retreat  as  the  West  of  England,  than  to 
abandon  yourself  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  a season,  when  your  na- 
vigation thither  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  a conjuncture  when  1 appre- 
hend that  little  progress  can  be  expected ; for  these  two  propositions  seem  to 
me  to  be  self-evident, — that  England  will  not  rise  upon  your  marching  into 
the  North  from  Scotland,  if  she  will  not  rise  upon  your  coming,  or  offering 
to  come,  into  the  West ; and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Scotland,  if  England  cannot  or  will  not  rise,  must  end  in  a composition. 
However,  I must  submit  part  of  this  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  seamen, 
as  1 do  the  whole,  with  great  respect,  to  your  Majesty. 

Since  I wrote  thus  far,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  been  with  me ; he  just 
came  from  the  Regent,  who  has  sent  a detachment  to  stop  your  Majesty  at 
ChAteau  Thierry,  where  Stair  has  received  information  that  you  are.  The 
Duke  presses  extremely  your  going  to  Scotland,  even  preferably  to  England. 
1 confess  1 cannot  feel  the  force  of  that  reasoning. 


LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Porit,  Nov.  9.  HI5. 

Your  Majesty  will  receive  this  packet,  which  contains  all  the  Duke  of 
Mar's  despatches,  by  Col.  Hay,  who  was  sent  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  from 
Scotland,  and  arrived  here  last  night. 

1 think  these  accounts,  and  what  these  gentlemen  say  by  word  of  mouth, 
open  a new  scene,  and  suggest  new  thoughts.  > 

Should  your  Majesty  not  lie  gone  for  England,  and  should  this  letter 
come  in  time  to  your  hands,  1 believe  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  nothing 
but  the  impracticability  of  the  navigation  ought  to  hinder  you  from  going 

to  the  North-west  of  Scotland 1 writ  last  night  to  the  Marshal 

d'Huxelles,  and  shall,  1 believe,  see  him  by  and  by.  They  fluctuate 
strangely  in  all  their  measures ; their  inclinations  are  with  us,  their  fears 
work  for  the  Whigs.  A little  good  success  would  determine  them  the 
right  way.  The  project  of  the  arms  goes  on,  and  I have  opened  a new 
door  of  access  to  the  Regent.  He  has  still  the  marriage  in  his  head,  and  a 
little  good  fortune  would  make  the  bait  succeed  to  draw  him  in. 
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JAMES  TO  LORD  BOLINGBHOKE. 

Peterhead,  Dee.  22. 171$. 

I am  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own  ancient  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  will 
tell  yon,  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  passage,  and  his  own  proposals  of 
future  service.  Send  the  Queen  the  news  I have  got,  and  give  a line  to 
the  Regent,  en  attendant  that  I send  you  from  the  army  a letter  from  our 
friends,  to  whom  1 am  going  to-morrow.  I find  things  in  a prosperous 
way ; 1 hope  all  will  go  well,  if  friends  on  your  side  do  their  part  as  I shall 
have  done  mine.  My  compliments  to  Magni ; tell  him  the  good  news.  I 
don’t  write  to  him,  for  1 am  wearied,  and  won’t  delay  a moment  the 
hearer.  J.  R. 

JAMES  TO  LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 

kmnaird,  Jan.  2.  HI*. 

You  will  be  surprised  doubtlessly  that  the  bearer  of  this  proves  to  be 
one  of  our  only  two  experienced  officers but  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  sending  him  out  of  the  conntry,  on  account  of  the  disgust  the 
Highlanders  have  got  of  him,  which  is  altogether  inexplicable.  The  man 
is  certainly  brave  and  honest,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  wing  that  ran  away  at  the  battle ; and  though,  by  what  I can  find, 
he  was  not  faulty,  yet  there  is  such  an  odium  against  him  as  cannot  be 
wiped  off ; so  that,  to  draw  him  handsomely  from  among  them,  who  can- 
not any  more  bear  with  him,  I resolved  to  send  him  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  in  his  way  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  all,  and  receive  your  farther  lights, 
before  he  pursues  his  longer  journey,  with  which  1 find  him  very  well 
pleased.  His  character  in  the  army  will  make  him  have  more  credit  than 
another ; and  he  being  to  follow  your  directions  at  Paris,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Caulissin  Spain,  will  in  some  measure  supply  his  not  speaking 
well  the  language. 

The  D.  Mar  sends  you  a journal  of  all  transactions  here,  which  will 
very  much  shorten  this  letter,  and  which  will  show  you  better  than  I can 
our  present  circumstances,  which,  to  speak  plain,  are  none  of  the  best. 
All  was  in  confusion  before  my  arrival ; terms  of  accommodation  pretty 
openly  talked  of,  the  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  but  four  thousand 
men  left  at  Perth  ; and  had  1 retarded  some  days  longer,  1 might  in  all 
probability  have  had  a message  not  to  come  at  all.  My  presence  indeed 
has  had,  and  will  have.  I hope,  good  effects ; the  affection  of  the  people  is 
beyond  expression,  and  my  orders  to  the  Highlands  to  come  to  the  army 
will  certainly  be  obeyed.  Lord  Breadalbaue  will,  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, have  no  more  resources;  and  I).  Athol  at  last  declare  for  me ; and 
Lords  Huntly  and  Seaforth  soon  dissipate  the  rebels  in  the  north ; but  of  all 
this  1 have  no  certainty,  having  not  yet  had  returns  to  my  letters  to  them, 
hut  suppose  the  best.  We  are  too  happy,  if  we  can  maintain  Perth  this 
winter  : that  is  a point  of  the  last  consequence,  and  what  I hope  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  may  render  practicable,  by  taking  from  the  enemy  all 
possibility  of  an  attempt  against  it,  at  least  in  such  a manner  as  to  oblige 
us  to  quit  it,  which  we  certainly  shall  not  do  without  blows.  But  after 
all,  if  we  are  not  increased  before  spring,  it  is  impossible  we  can  meet  the 
advantages  the  enemies  have  over  us  in  all  particulars ; it  mast  make  us 
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unable  to  stand  against  them,  and  the  greatest  zeal  and  affection  will  cool 
at  last,  when  all  prospect  of  success  is  vanished.  These  are  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  such  as  1 hope  will  move  the  Regent,  who  can  alone,  but 
that  with  ease,  sway  the  balance  on  our  side,  and  make  our  game  sure. 
XV hat  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  is  a 
competent  number  of  arms,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them;  our  Qve  Irish 
regiments,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  D.  Berwick  at  their  head  ; for  whom 
and  to  whom  I wish  he  may  now  be  my  general,  but  he  shall  never  be 
my  minister.  His  presence  here  would  really  work  miracles,  for  they 
know  nothing  but  good  of  him ; and  to  please  them  here,  1 am  forced  to 
say  he  is  coming,  for  the  contrary  belief  would  be  of  the  worst  consequence. 
Less  than  all  this  will  not  do  our  work,  but  this  1 hope  will  effectually. 
The  letter  you  desired  for  the  Regent  goes  with  this,  with  a private  note 
from  D.  Mar,  in  which  alone,  by  my  direction,  is  noticed  the  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  former  one.  Now,  as  to  the  D.  of  Ormond,  can  he  not  get  into 
England  or  Ireland?  lam  clearly  for  his  coming  to  join  rue  here;  though, 
could  the  Regent  send  him  with  troops  into  England  at  the  same  time  that 
our  Irish  regiments  come  here,  it  would  end  the  dispute  very  soon ; and 
indeed,  without  a diversion  in  England,  what  1 have  asked  for  this  coun- 
try' may  keep  up  the  cause,  but  will  not  1 fear  alone  decide  it.  This,  there- 
fore, of  the  D.  Ormond,  must  be  much  insisted  on,  as  a point  of  the  last 
importance.  1 should  have  mentioned  before,  that  Roche  or  Dillon  1 must 
have.  One  I can  spare  you,  but  not  both  ; and  may  be,  Dillon  would  be 
useful  in  Ireland,  and  more  useful  than  another  to  D.  Ormond,  who  must 
not  be  neither  w ithout  one  of  them.  Should  the  Duke  of  Berwick  remain 
obstinate,  this  last  poiut  will  be  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  Duke  of 
Mar  thinks  that  it  will  be  more  for  roy  service  that  in  that  case  one  of  them 
take  the  command  of  the  army  upon  him,  which  he  says  his  countrymen 
w ill  not  dislike,  for  he  is  himself  very  weary  of  that  burden  ; and,  indeed, 
1 do  not  wonder  at  it ; but  he  must  and  will  continue  till  another  comes, 
and  1 must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  1 never  met  with  a more  able  nor 
more  reasonable  man,  nor  more  truly  disinterested  and  affectionate  to  me; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  he  has  managed  matters  here,  and  with  what 
dexterity  lie  hath,  till  now,  managed  all  parties,  and  kept  life  in  so  many 
sinking  spirits.  In  relation  to  Spain  roy  letter  is  general,  and  my  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  same.  1 have  referred  him  to  receive  the 
Queen  s directions  as  to  the  details  of  his  conduct,  which  must  be  squared 
according  as  your  negotiation  goes  on  in  France,  and  as  the  troops  1 ask 
from  Spain  may  be  speedily  got,  for  that  is  the  point ; a speedy  succour 
will  gain  all,  and  without  it  all  is  lost.  You  will  neglect  nothing,  1 am 
sure,  on  your  side,  and  use  the  most  urgent  arguments  in  the  pleading  of 
my  cause  where  you  now  are. 

1 here  send  you  some  letters  to  forward  which  I thought  it  not  improper 
to  write,  and  would  have  wrote  similar  letters,  as  1 did  before  1 set  sail, 
but  that  I have  neither  papers,  nor  indeed  any  thing  here  but  myself,  so 
tlie  ceremonial  is  impracticable.  The  superscription  to  the  Emperor  1 
know  not,  so  it  must  be  put  with  you  ; to  the  Stales  1 could  not  write,  tdl  1 
knew  how  they  received  my  last  letter ; but  those  1 now  write  are,  1 think, 
the  most  material,  and  the  only  necessary.  By  D.  Mar’s  advice  1 have 
writ  the  two  enclosed  to  D.  Argyle  and  his  brother ; pray  God  they  have 
good  effect.  You  will,  1 believe,  wonder  I am  not  yet  at  the  army,  but 
there  are  yet  so  few  men  at  I’erlh,  that  should  the  enemy  advance  before 
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the  Highlanders  come  down,  we  could  not  maintain  that  post,  so  that  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  for  me  to  expose  myself  to  a retreat  on  ray  first 
joining  the  army ; but  as  the  accounts  now,  and  the  season  of  the  year 
make  us  hojie  that  they  will  not  advance  that  way,  although  the  Dutch 
troops  have  joined,  and  that  I reckon  the  Highlanders  will  soon  come,  1 am 
to  be  there  some  time  this  week.  In  the  meantime,  since  my  landing  I 
have  been  advancing  fair  and  easy  from  one  town  to  another,  first  to  Fe- 
teresso,  where  1 waited  for  D.  Mar,  to  whom  I despatched  Cameron  from 
thence,  and  who  approved  extremely  my  waiting  for  him  there.  He  ar- 
rived down  the  27th,  I left  it  the  30th.  I came  to  Lady  Panmure’s  house 
at  Brechin,  and  am  this  day  at  Lord  Southesk's.  I have  at  present  no 
more  to  add,  but  shall  keep  my  letter  open  till  I am  ready  to  despatch 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  gone  to  Perth  for  his  things,  and  who  will  meet  me 
on  Monday  at  Glamis.  Poor  Booth  I am  in  pain  for,  for  we  passed  Dunkirk 
together,  and  I heard  no  more  of  him  after  the  next  day,  that  his  ship 
lagged  behind  mine.  You  will,  1 believe,  have  been  weary  to  have  been 
so  long  without  hearing  from  me ; but  for  some  days  after  my  arrival  1 had 
nothing  new,  nor  positive,  nor  material  to  say,  and  even  by  this  occasion 
know  not  whether  I shall  be  able  to  send  you  a positive  account  of  what 
motions  the  enemy  may  make ; but  if  they  stir  not  in  a fortnight,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  of  the  whole  winter.  D.  Mar  very  prudently  would  let 
nobody  stir  from  the  army  but  a few  he  brought  with  him,  so  1 have  seen 
none  of  them  yet,  nor  taken  any  resolution.  As  to  state  affairs,  the  war 
is  now  the  point,  and  the  more  solely  we  attach  ourselves  to  that  the  better ; 
when  that  is  over  will  lie  a proper  time  for  other  matters.  In  the  mean- 
time my  business  is  to  please  as  many  and  disgust  as  few  as  possible  ; so 
that  I shall  give  good  words  to  all,  but  dispose  of  neither  place  nor  any 
other  thing  yet,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  1 have  made  Earl 
Marshall  gentleman  of  my  bedchamber,  Cameron  groom,  and  J.  Hay 
equerry,  and  there  1 slop. 

I send  to  the  Queen  all  the  letters  1 mention  here,  that  she  may  peruse 
them,  and  then  agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  forwarding|them  ; you  will 
show  her  this,  for  mine  to  her  refers  to  it.  I have  made  D.  Mar  write 
to  D.  Berwick,  that  nothing  may  be  neglected  to  get  him,  which  is  of  the 
last  importance,  and  you  cannot  insist  on  it  too  much  with  the  Kegent. 
Could  there  not  be  ways  found  to  raise  money  on  particular  people  at 
Paris?  you  know  how  well  inclined  to  me  the  French  are  in  general,  and 
3 am  persuaded  they  will  show  it  on  this  occasion. 

Glamis,  4th.  — Lady  Murray  has  received  my  packet;  our  people  are 
not  yet  come  all  up,  but  1 shall  he  at  Scoon  after  to-morrow , to  stay  there 
till  my  house  is  ready  at  Perth.  There  are  reports  of  a rising  in  Ireland; 
pray  Cod  it  be  true ; and  it  is  said  Lord  Sutherland  hath  abandoned  Inver- 
ness ; but  sooner  or  later  I make  no  great  doubt  of  its  coming  to  that. 
There  will  go  by  the  next  messenger  a duplicate  of  alt  this  packet  except 
my  letter  to  the  Queen,  all  that  is  material  being  in  this  letter. 

I).  Mar  writes  to  Mr.  Straiton  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  into  France 
by  the  pest,  that  you  may  at  least  know  that  we  are  alive,  when  we  can- 
not send  details  by  express.  The  snow  keeps  me  from  this. — Sth.  So  to 
gain  lime  1 shall  make  up  my  packet  here,  and  add  in  another  letter  what 
may  occur  before  G.  Hamilton  parts.  1 shall  leave  him  at  Dundee,  where 
I reckon  to  be  to-morrow. 

J.  R. 
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JAMES  TO  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

Montrotc,  Feb.  3.  1716. 

The  Duke  of  Mar’s  letters  and  the  bearer’s  relation  will  supply  my  not 
entering  into  any  details.  Sure  the  Regent  will  not  abandon  us  all,  or 
rather,  will  not  tie  quite  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Nothing  will  be  neg- 
lected, I am  sure,  on  your  side.  You  will  know  the  whole  truth,  and  then 
make  the  best  use  of  it. 

J.  R. 

BISHOP  ATTERBCRY  TO  JAMES. 


Tlit  original  is  partly  In  clphtr  and  not  slpntd,  lint  Is  endorsed  B.  of  ft.  to  the  King. 

May  6.  1720. 

1 have  little  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the  general  letter,  besides 
particular  professions  of  duty  and  zeal  for  the  service,  which  1 hope  are 
needless,  and  I am  sure  will  be  made  good  by  all  the  actions  of  my  life  as 
often  as  any  proper  occasion  offers. 

My  long  illness  and  great  distance,  and  the  few  opportunities  I had  of 
such  a conveyance  as  I could  depend  on,  have  been  the  reasons  of  my 
silence. 

1 must  add  also,  that  I did,  upon  grounds  not  altogether  slight,  enter- 
tain hopes  that  hands  of  greater  consequence  were  either  of  choice  or 
through  necessity  employed  in  such  measures  as  would  be  of  most  effectual 
service  to  the  cause,  and  while  those  measures  were  duly  pursued,  thought 
it  my  part  to  lie  still  and  expect  the  event.  But  those  hopes,  since  the 
great  quarrel  has  been  made  up,  are  in  a great  degree  vanished ; for 
whatever  wishes  and  inclinations  any  person  in  power  may  still  preserve, 
lie  will  be  (if  he  is  not  already)  forced  to  act  in  such  a manner  as  will 
certainly  defeat  them.  Indeed  the  reconciliation,  whether  of  the  principals 
or  those  who  listed  under  them,  is  not  as  yet  hearty  and  sincere  •.  but  1 ap- 
prehend it  will  by  degrees  become  SO;  at  least  the  appearances  and  conse- 
quences of  it  here  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  really  were.  The  union  (how 
imperfect  soever  now)  will  naturally  cement  more  and  more  as  accidents 
and  occasions  arise,  that  may  make  it  the  mutual  interest  of  the  newly- 
reconciled  to  act  more  closely  together.  The  Tories  have  now  lost  their 
balancing  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  must  either  by  continuing 
wholly  inactive  sink  in  their  spirits  and  numbers,  or  by  making  attacks 
hazard  a stricter  conjunction  between  their  enemies.  On  either  hand 
their  situation  is  nice  and  hazardous ; and  great  prudence  as  well  as  reso- 
lution is  requisite  so  to  conduct  them  through  these  difficulties  as  neither 
to  forfeit  their  reputation  nor  draw  upon  themselves  the  united  resent- 
ments of  the  more  powerful  party,  who,  if  ever  they  agree  in  good  earnest, 
will  be  more  irresistible  than  they  were  before  the  breach.  It  is  true, 
there  is  but  little  time  for  such  experiments,  before  the  Session  will  close ; 
and  die  less  (here  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  better.  Ere  another  is 
opened  new  disasters  may  arise,  and  new  parties  be  formed,  which  may 
give  the  Tories  matter  to  work  and  a foundation  to  stand  upon.  The  last 
of  these  they  now  evidently  want,  and  for  want  of  it  dare  hardly,  and 
scarce  can  prudently,  make  use  of  the  other.  1 thiuk  myself  obliged  to 
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represent  this  melancholy  truth  thus  plainly,  that  there  may  be  no  expect- 
ation of  any  thing  from  hence,  which  will  certainly  not  happen.  Dis- 
affection and  uneasiness  will  continue  every  where,  and  probably  increase. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  still  in  the  true  interest,  and  on  the  side 
of  justice;  and  the  present  settlement  will  perhaps  be  detested  every  day 
more  than  it  Is  already  : and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be  taken 
here  to  shake  it. 

Care  is  taken  from  hence  to  make  our  condition  well  understood  in 
France.  Whether  we  shall  be  believed,  or,  if  we  are,  whether  the  Regent 
will  think  it  his  interest  at  this  juncture  to  assert  your  righteous  cause, 
or  will  choose  rather  to  temporize  till  he  has  brought  all  the  great  projects 
he  has  now  on  the  anvil  to  bear,  you,  Sir,  are  best  able  to  judge,  and  time 
only  will  convincingly  show.  It  is  certain  that  unless  help  comes  speedily, 
it  may  come  too  late.  For  that  body  of  men  who  have  newly  increased 
their  capital  to  above  40  millions  sterling,  begin  to  look  formidable  : and 
if  time  lie  given  them  to  fix  themselves,  and  to  unite  the  Court  and  the 
majority  of  the  Memberg  of  Parliament  thoroughly  in  their  interest,  the 
weight  of  their  influence,  whatever  they  undertake,  must  bear  down  all 
opposition  ; and  they  cannot  but  be  the  Governors  of  the  Kingdom.  Rut 
it  is  hoped,  the  great  event  is  not  at  such  a distance  as  to  give  this 
monstrous  project  time  to  settle.  An  attempt  from  abroad,  if  not  too 
long  delayed,  will  dash  it  all  to  pieces,  and  make  it  instrumental  towards 
defeating  those  ends  which  it  now  seems  calculated  to  serve.  In  all 
events,  the  direction  and  management  of  this  great  machine  will  be  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  who  best  know  what  u»e  they 
intend  to  make  of  it. 

I'pon  the  whole,  we  are  here  at  present  in  a violent  convulsion ; from 
which  great  good  or  evil  may  arise,  according  as  the  juncture  is  laid  hold 
of  by  France,  and  employed  to  one  or  other  of  these  purposes.  We  are 
entirely  in  their  power.  They  have  great  sums  of  money  in  our  stocks, 
which  they  can  draw  out  at  once,  and  sink  them  if  they  please.  If  they 
insist  on  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar,  it  must  be  surrendered ; and  that  step 
will  shake  our  credit,  and  show  how  easily  we  may  be  insulted  if  any  body 
has  the  courage  to  venture  upon  us.  Could  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ( if  no- 
thing is  to  be  headed  by  him  from  Spain ) be  allowed  shelter  any  where  in 
France,  even  that  is  enough  to  disorder  our  finances  and  throw  us  into  a 
good  deal  of  confusion.  But  I will  not  trouble  you.  Sir,  with  more  re- 
flection- of  this  kind;  being  persuaded  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  which  our  present  situation  gives  you,  and  want 
nothing  hut  such  an  assistance  as  may  render  them  effectual,  which  I pray 
God  soon  to  afford  you  ! 

I cannot  end  this  letter  without  my  particular  congratulations  upon  the 
affair  of  your  Majesty's  partner,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate to  all  of  us.  ft  is  llte  ipost  acceptable  news  which  can  reach  die 
ear  of  a good  Englishman.  May  it  he  followed  every  day  with  such  other 
accounts  as  may  convince  the  world  that  Heaven  has  at  last  undertaken 
your  cause,  and  is  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  your  sufferings  ! 

I beg  leave  to  add,  diat  your  letter  of  Oct.  17.  1719,  reached  me  not 
here  till  March  19.  17iiO,  N.  S.  By  what  accident  it  was  so  long  delayed 
I know  not;  but  had  I received  it  in  time,  even  the  great  indisposition  I 
was  dten  under  (and  am  not  yet  free  from)  would  not  have  hindered  me 
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from  acknowledging  the  honour  of  it,  and  returning  my  most  humble 
thanks  for  it. 


BISHOP  ATCERBCRY  TO  GENERAL  DILLON. 


(Extract.) 

May  S.  1720. 

The  sum  of  my  letter  to  the  Ring  is  to  assure  our  friends  abroad  that 
die  reconciliation  which  makes  so  great  a noise,  is,  whatever  may  be 
apprehended  of  it,  imperfect  and  insincere  at  the  bottom,  and  calculated 
only  to  serve  views  at  the  present  juncture  which  could  not  have  been  so 
well  attained  without  it.  But  in  truth  and  at  the  bottom  die  parties,  as 
well  the  principal  as  those  who  list  under  them,  are  still  as  much  separated 
in  interest  and  inclination  as  ever. 

This  is  die  certain  state  of  die  case  at  present,  and  such  it  will  continue 
for  some  time,  notwithstanding  whatever  appearances  there  may  be  to  the 
contrary ; and  could  the  opportunity  be  made  use  of  from  abroad,  this  is 
the  moment  when  an  attempt  to  disturb  us  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed 
and  dirow  us  into  the  utmost  confusion.  But  on  die  other  side,  if  Uiis 
opportunity  be  not  laid  hold  of  by  France  and  Spain,  matters  will  alter  here 
in  some  lime  for  the  worse.  The  seeming  reconciliation  will  by  next 
winter  grow  real,  and  the  common  necessity  of  affairs  will  drive  the  new 
allies  here  into  measures  that  may  be  for  their  mutual  interest,  and  into  a 
closer  and  sincerer  conjunction,  and  the  grand  money  schemes  here  pro- 
jected of  late  will  settle  and  fix  themselves  in  such  a manner  as  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  shake  them.  It  so  hapjiens  at  this  particular  point  of 
time,  that  t!iere  is  no  bank  or  set  of  men  in  the  whole  kingdom  (those  only 
excepted  that  engross  the  power  and  taste  the  vast  profits  lately  made)  who 
are  not  to  the  highest  degree  uneasy,  and  would  be  found  to  be  so  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  should  any  tiling  happen  from  abroad  that  might 
make  it  advisable  for  them  to  exert  their  resentments. 

This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  and  methinks  if  it  were  well  under- 
stood might  induce  those  who  only  can  make  effectual  advantage  or  ihe 
juncture,  and  whose  interest  it  is  so  to  do,  not  to  neglect  it.  Earl  Strafford 
has  accounts  of  this  kind  from  another  hand,  at  least  it  was  promised  he 
should  have  them,  and  if  he  has  will  be  able  to  explain  this  mailer  and  set 
it  in  a much  fuller  light  than  can  be  done  in  the  bounds  of  a letter. 


EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 


(Extract.) 

May  is.  1720. 

Your  commands  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  (Earl  of  Arran),  Mr.  Nixon  (Earl  of 
Oxford),  and  Mr.  Dyer  (Mr.  Caesar)  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I am  glad  1 have 
the  best  authority  to  say,  where  I shall  find  it  proper  that  Moils.  Sehtelief 
(James)  has  no  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  Messrs.  Benn  and  Board 
(Stanhope  and  Sunderland).  1 look  upon  them  both  to  be  as  inveterately 
averse  to  Benjamin's  (James's)  interest  as  the  Mr.  Tolanders  (Walpolians) 
or  any  others,  and  therefore  I have  always  thought  it  wrong  lo  make  any 
distinction  between  them  as  to  that  matter,  ami  have  lamented  the  im- 
prudence of  those  that  have  endeavoured  lo  propaga’e  a tolerable  good 
opinion  among  Benjamin's  (James's)  friends  of  either  Messrs.  Benn  and 
Board  (Stanhope  and  Sunderland). 
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JAMES  TO  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 


(Extract.) 

• flfai i 20.  1720. 

As  to  affairs  in  general  I have  nothing  new  at  this  time  to  imparl  to  you, 
the  occasion  of  my  writing  this  being  only  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what 
is  fit  for  me  to  do  on  the  Queen's  lying  in,  as  to  which  I think  I should 
equally  avoid  either  neglect  or  affectation. 

Every  country,  has  their  different  customs  and  uses  on  such  occasions, 
and  those  of  England  should  certainly  be  my  rule  in  as  much  as  my  cir- 
cumstances may  make  it  possible  for  me  to  follow  them.  I wish  therefore 
you  would  let  me  know  what  those  customs  are,  for  if  on  ray  birth  and 
that  of  my  sister  Louisa  particular  reasons  obliged  my  father  and  mother 
to  overdo  something,  the  present  case  is  so  different  that  those  instances 
do  not  seem  to  be  a precedent  for  me.  After  this,  what  I think  may  be 
reasonable  for  me  to  do  is  that  such  of  my  subjects,  men  and  women,  as 
are  here  depending  on  me  should  be  present  at  the  labour  with  some  of 
tlie  first  rank  of  this  town  and  such  of  the  foreign  ministers  as  will  accept 
of  my  invitation ; but  then  as  to  any  of  my  subjects  as  may  be  travelling 
here  and  are  either  no  wellwishers  or  not  my  declared  friends,  the  question 
is  whether  for  form’s  sake  they  should  be  invited,  though  for  different 
reasons  they  cannot  come. 


BISHOP  ATTERBURY  TO  GENERAL  DILLON, 

Oct.  22. 1720. 

Mr.  Illington  (himself)  has  been  long  confined  to  the  country  by  his  ill- 
ness, and  has  no  opportunity  of  advising  with  friends  till  he  gets  to  town, 
which  will  be  before  the  end  of  next  week  ; in  the  meantime  he  highly 
approves  the  printed  paper,  and  hopes  some  way  or  other  it  will  be  made 
public.  As  to  what  is  proposed  he  dares  not  of  himself  advise  any  thing,  but 
is  afraid  the  time  is  lost  for  any  attempt  that  shall  uot  be  of  force  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  people  to  come  into  it.  The  losers  in  this  game  are  under 
expectations  of  having  their  losses  made  up  to  them  in  the  approaching 
Session, and  will  uot  plunge  hastily  into  any  mad  hazardous  scheme  at  this 
juncture,  nor  perhaps  till  they  begin  to  despair.  Relief  cannot  possibly 
come  till  some  time  after  the  Parliament  has  inet,  and  then  the  hopes  of  the 
disaffected  will  be  kept  some  time  in  suspense,  and  while  they  have  any 
such  hopes  they  will  not  run  any  great  risks ; and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
ruins  the  game  for  many  years,  and  certainly  ends  in  the  union  of  the 
father  and  son,  and  of  the  whole  Whig  interest  to  support  them.  The 
South  Sea  project  which  friends  have  unwarily  run  into,  as,  if  it  stood  and 
flourished  it  would  certainly  have  produced  a commonwealth,  so  now  it  has 
failed  has  not  wrought  up  the  disaffection  of  the  people  to  such  a pitch  but 
that  they  have  still  some  hopes  left  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and  while 
they  have  so  w ill  not  bs  ripe  for  any  great  venture ; nor  can  it  be  vet  seen, 
whether  the  grand  affair  can  wisely  be  pushed,  till  the  time  of  new  choos- 
ing a Parliament  next  year,  unless  the  forces  to  be  sent  were  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  is  proposed,  orrould  conic  hither  sooner  than  it  is 
apprehended  they  possibly  can : but  of  this  more  afleradvising  with  others ; 
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at  present  this  is  the  private  sentiment  only  of  a single  person,  who,  if  he 
alters  his  opinion  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  others,  will  not  fail  to  give 
you  speedy  notice  of  it. 

MB.  CESAR  TO  JAMES. 

(Eitract.) 

February  28.  1721. 

Earl  Sunderland  has  been  forced  to  take  in  Townshend  and  Walpole  to 
his  assistance,  but  as  he  will  not  give  up  all  into  their  hands,  and  they 
will  not  be  contented  without  having  the  disposal  of  every  thing,  there  is 
not  any  prospect  of  their  acting  with  harmony  together.  The  death  of 
Stanhope  will,  I believe,  embarrass  the  Court  very  much  inregard  to  foreign 
affairs ; the  whole  secret  was  between  him  and  Abbe  Dubois,  which  I am 
informed  dies  with’  him.  I humbly  submit  it  to  your  consideration  whe- 
ther, at  this  juncture,  attempts  should  not  be  made  to  gain  him  (Dubois)  to 
your  interest.  The  Tories  have  been  offered  carte-blanche  if  they  would 
heartily  come  in  to  support  the  present  government,  but  they  will  not 
hearken  to  any  offers  but  what  shall  be  for  your  Restoration. 

JAMES  TO  MR.  MEJiZIES. 

Rome,  July  20. 1721. 

Your  letter  relating  to  Lord  Sunderland  is  very  satisfactory ; that  affair 
seems  to  be  in  a good  way,  and  in  so  good  hands  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  recommended  but  the  continuance  of  the  same  prudent  and  zealous  ma- 
nagement. 


EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 


(Extract.) 

October  28. 1721. 

The  expectations  of  your  friends  to  have  a new  Parliament  this  winter 
by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  were  disappointed.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  Session  he  gave  us  reason  to  believe  he  should  carry 
that  point,  which  we  thought  the  most  material  of  any  that  it  was  pro  [ter 
at  that  season  to  ask  : he  now  says,  as  I hear,  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  worked  up  into  such  an  aversion  against  it  by  others  belonging  to 
the  ministry,  and  by  the  Germans  about  him,  that  he  did  not  think  it  fit 
to  push  the  matter  too  far,  but  gave  way,  and  by  that  means  got  the  other 
minister  to  declare  openly  that  they  would  not  think  of  prolonging  this 
Parliament  by  a new  law,  but  would  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  have 
the  present  Session  short,  and  then  would  have  a uew  Parliament.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  apology  he  makes,  as  I am  informed ; and  he 
pretends  still  to  be  a well-wisher  to  the  Tories,  who  cannot  but  be  a little 
shocked  with  this  disappointment. 

I should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  would  assist  the  cause  with  a constant 
supply  of  money,  which  is  continually  wanted  for  several  purposes,  for 
intelligence  abroad,  which  we  are  very  deficient  in,  and  would  be  of  great 
use  to  us  if  we  could  from  very  good  hands  be  informed  of  the  transac- 
tions, views,  and  intrigues  of  the  European  Courts— for  maintaining 
several  useful  agents  both  here  and  in  other  places,  many  of  whom  per- 
petually want  a comfortable  subsistence,  and  particularly  at  this  time  of 
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distress,  when  money  is  very  scarce  almost  with  every  body,  are  driven 
I doubt  to  great  necessity;  and,  if  there  be  new  elections,  I am  afraid  a 
considerable  sum  will  be  wanted  for  carrying  them  on  successfully,  for 
corruption  is  so  great  among  all  degrees  of  men,  that  though  the  present 
spirit,  if  it  continues,  will  do  a great  deal  in  the  matter,  yet  there  are  so 
many  little  venal  boroughs,  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended  a majority  will 
hardly  be  carried  by  the  inclinations  of  the  people  only. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  LANSDOWNE. 


(Extract.) 

April  13.  1735. 

It  is  certain  that  although  the  five  persons  now  concerned  were  yet 
more  considerable  than  they  are,  and  though  we  were  sure  that  they  were 
to  act  all  of  them  with  the  greatest  union  and  the  utmost  vigour,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  they  alone  could  do  the  work ; and  of  those  five 
1 do  not  see  any  one  both  willing  and  fit  in  all  respects  to  act  a principal 
part  with  the  rest  of  my  other  friends  who  might  come  into  the  project; 
and  yet  how  is  it  possible  things  can  go  on  without  a head  and  one  chief 
person  to  direct  and  manage  matters  on  the  other  side,  and  to  correspond 
with  this?  In  the  way  things  have  gone  on  hitherto,  diversity  of  opinions, 
even  joined  to  disputes  and  multiplicity  of  (in  some  manner)  useless  letters, 
have  been  the  chief  effect ; whereas  could  what  I mention  above  be 
compassed,  affairs  would  certainly  be  carried  oq  with  much  less  con- 
fusion and  much  more  harmony  and  secrecy.  I am  sensible  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  such  a person ; but  were  Lord  Oxford  willing  to  undertake 
the  task,  I know  nobody  so  capable  of  performing  it  to  advantage.  Lord 
Arran  would  certainly  agree  to  it,  and  as  the  others  of  that  club  are 
disgusted  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  they  would,  I dare  say,  heartily 
enter  into  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Gower,  and 
all  that  set  of  friends,  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  with  the  proposition, 
although  they  would  not  maybe  have  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  : so  that  all  put  together,  even  laying  my  Lord  Oxford’s 
capacity  aside,  I cannot  think  of  any  other  person  so  capable  of  uniting 
all  the  different  sets  of  my  friends  as  him,  neither  do  I see  any  other 
method  of  acting  on  a sure  foundation  but  this. 


EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Noremitr  15.  fW. 

The  chief  foundation  of  any  reasonable  project  must  be  a good  number 
of  regular  forces,  without  which  1 doubt  there  will  not  be  encouragement 
enough  for  great  numbers  of  the  people  to  rise,  or  of  the  army  to  desert; 
the  body  of  the  people  are  certainly  well  disposed  towards  your  interests. 
It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation,  I believe,  that  four  in  five  of  the 
whole  nation  wish  well  to  you,  but  people  of  reflection  and  fortunes  will 
hardly  venture  their  lives  and  estates  unless  they  sec  they  have  some 
tolerable  chance  to  succeed,  and  soldiers  will  hardly  desert  unless  there 
be  a body  of  soldiers  to  desert  to.  Those  that  govern  at  present  are 
generally  despised  and  abhorred,  but  their  power  is  too  great  not  to 
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be  feared,  and  it  is  the  more  feared  because  they  are  cruel,  without 
principles,  and  act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  without  regard  to  the 
known  laws  or  constitution;  they  have  a large  army,  well  paid,  well 
clothed,  and  well  provided  for  in  all  respects,  ammunition  and  maga- 
zines of  all  kinds,  a large  fleet,  and  the  officers  of  it  generally,  I believe, 
devoted  to  them;  the  command  of  all  the  public  money;  and  by  the 
fatal  corruption  that  prevails  almost  over  the  whole  nation,  the  abso- 
lute power  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  is  a true  state  of  the 
strength  of  your  enemies — formidable  it  is  and  requires  a proportional 
strength  to  contend  with  it,  or  some  well  laid  stratagem  to  supply  the 
place  of  such  a strength.  But  there  is  still  another  and  perhaps  a greater 
disadvantage  that  your  cause  lies  under,  which  is  the  indolence,  inactivity, 
and  almost  despair  of  many  of  your  chief  friends;  they  have,  indeed, 
great  reason  to  appear  quiet,  and  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  1 
could  wish  they  would  endeavour  to  lull  the  Government  as  it  were  asleep, 
and  to  make  them  believe  there  are  no  farther  thoughts  of  designs  against 
them.  But  where  there  can  be  a confidence,  there  they  ought  to  speak 
with  freedom  to  one  another,  and  never  cease  proposing  some  scheme  or 
other  till  a project  can  at  last  be  framed  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
people,  and  a right  method  of  execution  agreed  upon.  But  few  of  your 
chief  friends  are  very  capable,  and  some  of  those  that  are  have  other  in- 
firmities that  hinder  them  from  serving  the  cause  in  a right  manner.  1 
don't  care  to  say  more  upon  this  melancholy  subject. 

LORD  LANSDOWNE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

July  to.  1724. 

Our  western  people  have  been  in  a tumultuous  way  of  late,  as  well  as  the 
northern  Cameronians.  Their  leader  gave  himself  the  name  of  Lord  Mar, 
and  fought  a sharp  battle,  which  lasted  above  two  hours ; in  the  end,  regular 
troops  coming  in  upon  them,  they  were  dispersed,  and  poor  Mar  was 
taken  : it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  hanged,  which  you  will  be  very  sorry  Cor, 
I am  sure,  for  the  name's  sake.  Thus  the  only  blood  that  has  been  drawn 
in  either  kingdom  has  been  by  a real  Mar  and  a feigned  one.  Madame 
de  Villetle's  journey  into  England  was  to  save  no  less  a sum  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  lodged  in  her  name  in  the  hands  of  a banker, 
who  pretended  to  make  a discovery  of  it  to  the  Government  as  a forfeiture, 
upon  offering  to  prove  her  married  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  is  uncertain 
how,  with  all  her  dexterity,  she  will  be  able  to  clear  herself  of  this  diffi- 
culty. She  has  not  the  luck  to  please  at  Court;  elle  parte  trop,  et  rant 
respect,  was  the  character  given  her  by  the  Master  of  the  House  (1).  You 
can  tell,  Sir,  whether  that  is  a just  character : she  is  your  old  acquaintance. 


DUKE  OF  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

London,  Feb.  3.  1725. 

There  is  a strong  report  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc’s  bill  being  at  last  fixed ; 
and  1 had  the  other  day  a very  long  conference  on  that  subject  with  Lord 

(i)  Kins  George. 
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Bathurst,  who,  when  I represented  to  him  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  behaviour  to 
your  Majesty,  and  quoted  your  own  authority  for  the  assertion,  answered, 
that  he  had  not  learned  to  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  to  which  I only 
replied,  Juravi.  We  esteem  Lord  Bathurst  entirely  departed  from  your 
cause,  though  he  will  not  yet  leave  us  in  Parliamentary  disputes.  I hope 
his  friend  Sir  William  Wyndham  will  not  follow  him  in  his  politics  as  lie 
does  in  his  pleasures. 


DIKE  OF  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

(Eitract.) 

Ma,,  1.  1725. 

The  rage  which  inflames  both  parties  in  the  city,  who  seem  entirely 
sensible  of  this  fatal  law  (the  City  Bill),  increases  every  day,  and  will  blaze 
more  and  more  as  they  feel  the  great  distractions  which  must  attend  the 
execution  of  it.  The  Slinisters  were  alarmed  for  fear  the  Common  Council 
of  London  should  have  gone  (as  we  had  determined  they  should)  to  the 
Duke,  of  Hanover  for  protection.  The  enemy,  having  notice  of  this  design, 
brought  him  down  to  give  the  Royal  assent  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  House 
of  Lords’  Amendments  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  Monday. 
This  precipitation  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  execute  our  scheme ; but, 
however,  it  shows  the  world  upon  how  precarious  a bottom  they  stand  who 
are  thus  frighted  at  the  least  shadow.  All  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  work 
upon  the  dilferent  passions  of  those  who  seem  at  present  to  be  thoroughly 
disaffected,  and  to  keep  up  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  our  old  friends. 
In  order  to  it  I shall  print  my  observations  on  the  City  Bill,  which  I hope 
will  contribute  to  increase  their  animosities. 

The  point  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Bill,  which  is  now  depending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  plainly  discovered  the  sentiments  of  some  persons 
who  before  that  were  labouring  to  conceal  their  real  inclinations.  I should 
not  much  regard  the  zeal  which  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  William  Wyndham 
expressed  for  that  Lord’s  service,  when  their  only  pretence  was  the  private 
friendship  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between  them.  But  when  in  a 
public  meeting  of  some  chosen  Tories  at  Lord  Bathurst’s  house,  relating 
to  this  affair,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  behaviour  to  your  Majesty  and  your 
interest  was  started  as  an  objection  to  the  showing  of  him  the  least  favour, 
I think  the  case  altered,  and  that  whoever  gives  his  vote  for  or  against  that 
Lord  is  to  consider  himself  as  a person  who  by  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion is  to  appear  a dutiful  subject  and  servant  to  so  good  a master,  or  an 
advocate  for  treachery  and  corruption.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  and  Sir  Jermyn  Davers,  out  of  their  utter  detestation 
for  your  Majesty's  enemies,  bravely  opposed  the  very  bringing  in  of  any 
bill  whatsoever ; and  though  several  Tories  were  for  it,  yet  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  many  of  them  not  to  understand  the  case,  and  to  believe 
that  what  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  Wyndham  said  could  not  be  intended  to 
prejudice  the  party.  Mr.  Shippen,  Strangways,  and  others  were  absent, 
which  I believe  was  owing  to  an  unguarded  promise  they  had  made  not  to 
oppose  it.  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so  small  that  any  beha- 
viour there  will  be  immaterial,  and  though  1 believe  some  of  your  Majesty’s 
most  dutiful  subjects  will  not  attend,  yet  1 am  sure  they  will  not  blame  me 
if  I bear  my  testimony  against  him,  as  having  had  an  opportunity  when  I 
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was  in  France  some  years  ago,  of  knowing  personally  the  several  particulars 
of  his  scandalous  behaviour.  I would  not  have  your  Majesty  imagine  any 
thing  from  this,  that  my  warmth  should  ever  carry  me  to  divide  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Jacobites,  for  1 would  at  any  time  curb  my  passion  or 
restrain  the  strongest  inclinations  to  unite  or  reconcile  them. 

The  next  point  of  consequence  now  before  the  Parliament  is  the  Bill 
disarming  the  Clans  of  Scotland,  which  is  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
that  the  severest  tyrant  can  invent.  We  are  to  battle  it  on  Monday  next  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  1 shall  act  my  part  in  it.  We  are  afraid  that  this 
oppression  should  exasperate  the  Clans  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  law 
by  force.  But  all  due  care  will  be  taken  to  induce  them  to  delay  their 
resentments  till  a proper  occasion  shall  offer.  How  happy  should  we  be  at 
this  juncture  to  have  some  little  assistance  from  a foreign  Prince ! — Lord 
Lechmere  in  all  these  rases  votes  and  speaks  with  us.  He  at  present  seems 
to  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  but  I am  afraid  he  is  actuated  by  resent- 
ment and  not  principle,  and  if  he  were  to  be  made  Chancellor  (which  the 
Ministers  will  never  permit)  would  be  as  violent  a prosecutor  of  those  with 
whom  he  at  present  acts  as  any  Whig  of  them  all. 

I propose,  as  soon  as  I receive  your  Majesty's  leave,  to  go  abroad  for 
some  lime. 


BISHOP  ATTERBCRY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

( Porii)  May  U.  1755. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  paragraph  would  have  surprised  me  indeed,  did  I 
not  consider  under  whose  crafty  and  malicious  influence  he  is ; and  had 
I not  received  of  late  some  letters  from  him,  by  which  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  thoughts  and  resolutions  that  I scarce  believe  his  breast  would 
ever  have  harboured.  I say,  seems;  for  I do  not  think  he  will  or  can 
execute  them  on  many  accounts ; and  am  of  opinion  he  sent  them  to  me 
on  purpose  that  I should  transmit  them  further : for  which  reason  1 did  not 
and  do  not  impart  them.  Were  he  and  Filmore  (Lord  Mar)  separated,  I 
flatter  myself  I should  dislodge  these  thoughts  and  bring  him  to  reason. 
But  as  things  stand  now,  I almost  despair  of  seeing  him ; and  till  I do,  think 
it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been  written  to  me. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  after  I have  sent  you 
the  copy  of  his  petition,  and  you  have  observed  from  it  in  what  a mean 
state  of  mind  he  is,  and  how  low  he  has  stooped  to  gain  a very  little  point, 
not  worth  his  while  under  any  other  view  than  that  of  its  being  sometime 
or  other anlnlet  to  greater;  in  which,  however,  he  may  be,  and  1 hope  will 
be,  deceived;  and  then,  I suppose,  we  shall  hear  of  him  again,  if  by  that 
time  there  be  any  need  of  him. 


DUKE  OF  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

May  29.  1725. 

Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  no  step  taken  by  the  Ministers  has 
done  them  more  prejudice  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  than  the  screening 
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the  Earl  of  Macclesfield ; and  all  parties,  especially  the  old  Whigs,  are 
enraged  to  (he  greatest  degree.  Your  Majesty  will  likewise  observe  the 
behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  on  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Bill.  I wish  the 
conduct  of  another  Lord  upon  that  occasion  could  be  mentioned  w ithout 
astonishment. 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

(Paru)  June  as.  172S. 

It  is  now  put  beyond  all  doubt  that  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
hence  while  the  strict  friendship  between  England  and  France  continues — 
and  continue  it  will  till  matters  are  made  up  between  Spain  and  France,  of 
which  there  is  not  as  yet,  you  find,  Sir,  any  probability  ; nor  will  it  hap- 
pen till  die  Emperor,  whose  inlluence  governs  all  in  Spain,  has  served  his 
ends  on  France  (whatever  they  are)  by  this  alliance. 

It  is  confessed  by  France  that  England  is  now  its  only  ally,  and  conse- 
quently the  alliance  betwixt  them  must  be  now  stricter  than  ever.  And 
therefore  Uiere  is  nodting  now  to  lie  managed  with  France  beyond  vour 
private  concerns  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  solicited  here,  which  may 
probably  the  rather  succeed,  because  no  applications  of  a more  important 
kind  will. 

I have  considered  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  obeyed 
all  your  commands  as  far  as  my  sad  state  of  health  and  the  recluse  solitary 
life  I am  obliged  to  lead  have  enabled  me  to  do  it.  Had  1 more  light  into 
things,  and  more  opiwrtunity  of  gaining  it,  1 might  perhaps  be  somewhat 
more  useful.  As  the  case  is  with  me,  I do  my  best,  and  what  is  wanting  in 
abilities  endeavour  to  make  out  in  my  prayers  for  your  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 


DUKE  OF  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Rotterdam , July  4.  I7'i5. 

Before  1 left  London  I communicated  to  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Strafford, 
Dr.  Friend,  Mr.  Caesar,  and  Major  Smith,  the  reasons  I had  to  believe  that 
1 should  he  employed  abroad  in  your  business,  and  took  their  advice  as  to 
many  particulars  relating  to  die  execution  of  iny  enterprise.  It  is  certain 
dial,  if  possible,  something  should  be  attempted  diis  summer  during  the 
Duke  of  Hanover's  absence,  and  any  foreign  Prince  who  has  the  least  incli- 
nation to  serve  your  Majesty  should  upon  diis  occasion  lose  no  time.  The 
Czarina  might,  if  she  would,  send  unto  England  and  Scotland  the  fleet  now 
ready  to  sail,  and  might  surely  do  the  w ork,  for  aught  1 know,  w ithout  the 
least  opposition ; and  all  resistance  would  be  trifling,  let  the  Whigs  make 
the  most  of  it .' 


DUKE  OF  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

.Extract.) 

Madrid,  April  |3.  1726. 

It  would  be  taking  too  much  of  your  time  to  mention  the  particulars  which 
passed  at  each  conference  with  Ripperda  relating  to  the  unfortunate  sepa- 
ration in  die  Royal  Family,  which  was  die  first  and  chief  motive  of  Mr.  Col- 
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lins  (the  King’s)  sending  Lock  (Duke  of  Wharton)  hither.  Prior  (Duke  of 
Wharton)  endeavoured  to  explain  Loftus’s  (the  King’s)  conduct  in  its 
true  light.  Bentley  (Duke  of  Ripperda)  approved  of  it  extremely,  and 
said  that  the  giving  a Protestant  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a 
prudent  and  a wise  step.  He  agreed  that  the  King  could  not,  nor  ought  not, 
to  part  with  Lord  Inverness  ; but  at  the  same  time  assured  me  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  Kelly  and  Gibson  ( the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ) to  rea- 
son upon  the  subject;  for  that  they  were,  and  the  Duke  of  Ripperda  feared 
would  continue,  implacable  upon  it.  On  Monday  night  the  Duke  of  Rip- 
perda acquainted  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  that  Lock  (Duke  of  Whar- 
ton) was  arrived,  and  had  letters  from  his  master  for  them;  and  the  next 
day  he  told  me  that  they  had  ordered  him  to  receive  the  letters,  and  that 
perhaps  they  might  answer  them,  but  would  not  allow  me  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  them.  He  said  that  the  King  of  Spain  thought  the  Queen 
should  be  satisfied  on  every  point,  and  that  Lord  Inverness  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  seals  given  to  me  : to  which  I answered,  that  though  I 
should  always  be  proud  of  serving  Collins  (the  King)  in  any  station,  yet  I 
would  never  consent  to  accept  of  an  employment  from  which  I should  be 
liable  to  be  removed  by  the  caprice  of  the  Queen,  or  the  malice  of  one  of 
her  maids : so  I desired  to  hear  no  more  upon  that  head.  He  then  said,  as 
from  himself,  that  Garth  (Duke  of  Ormond)  ought  to  be  made  governor  to 
the  Prince,  but  I told  him  that  it  was  impossible ; and  I believe  Loftus  ( the 
King)  will  receive  by  this  post  Garth's  (Duke  of  Ormond’s)  thoughts  upou 
the  subject. 

I find  Garth  (Duke  of  Ormond)  has  been  very  active  here ; but  I can  say 
with  great  truth  that  nobody  that  has  not  been  something  conversant  with 
this  Court  can  imagine  how  impracticable  it  is  to  do  business.  The  accounts 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  gave  die  King  of  this  Court,  and  with  which  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  honour  me,  are  but  too  true. 


DI  KE  OF  WHARTON  TO  MR.  HAY  (LORD  INVERNESS), 
i.  Extract.) 

Madrid,  June  8. 1726. 

You  see  now  that  I am  banished  England,  which  is  an  obligation  I owe 
to  the  Duke  of  Ripperda,  and  1 declare  that  it  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
me  that  my  precautions  with  him  were  such  that  I am  his  only  sacrifice.  I 
hope  the  King  will  take  my  behaviour  upon  this  affair  as  I meant  it,  which 
was  to  avoid  any  suspicions  of  lying  under  the  least  imputation  of  playing 
tiie  second  part  of  the  Duke  of  Mar’s  tune.  I had  rather  carry  a musket  in 
an  odd  named  Muscovite  regiment,  than  wallow  in  riches  by  the  favour  of 
the  usurper. 

I wrote  a letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it  was  delivered  to  him  this 
evening,  but  his  Majesty  making  no  answer  to  it,  I set  out  infallibly  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  liojie  to  be  with  you  in  three  weeks,  wind,  weather, 
Moors,  and  Whigs  permitting.  I am  told  from  good  hands  that  I am  to  be 
intercepted  by  the  enemy  in  my  passage.  I shall  take  die  best  precautions 
I can  to  obviate  their  malice. 

I wish  the  King  would  recall  his  Irish  subjects  from  this  country,  for 
they  have  really  infected  Kelly  and  Gibson  ( King  and  Queen  of  Spain). 
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BISHOP  ATTERBCRY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

(Par it)  Sept.  3.  me. 

The  strange  turn  taken  by  Oldfield  (Duke  of  Wharton)  (1)  gave  roc 
such  mortifying  impressions,  that  I have  forborne  for  some  posts  to  men- 
tion hint  at  all ; and  had  not  you  in  yours  of  August  14.  spoken  largely  of 
his  conduct,  I should  still  have  continued  silent  on  that  article  : for,  as  I can- 
not any  ways  approve  it,  so  neither  do  1 care  to  speak  of  it  as  I ought,  when 
it  is  to  no  purpose,  and  the  matter  is  beyond  all  remedy. 

You  say,  Sir,  he  advised  but  with  few  of  his  friends  in  this  matter.  I am 
of  opinion  he  advised  with  none,  nor  do  1 hear  of  a single  person  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  who  could  reasonably  bear  that  name.  Sure  1 am,  who- 
ever gave  him  such  advice  (if  any  body  gave  it)  could  not  be  his  friend. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  you  were  both  surprised  and  concerned  at  the  account 
when  it  first  reached  Rome,  since  it  is  impossible  you  should  not  be  so; 
the  ill  consequences  are  so  many,  so  great,  and  so  evident,  I am  not  only 
afilicted  but  bewildered  when  1 think  of  them.  The  mischief  of  one  thing 
you  mention,  is,  that  he  will  scarce  be  believed  in  what  he  shall  say  on  that 
occasion  (so  low  will  his  credit  have  sunk),  nor  be  able  effectually  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  malice  by  any  after  declarations.  It  is  with  pleasure  however 
I read  your  account  of  Mercer's  (Uie  King's)  last  directions  to  him  relating  to 
Dexby,  etc.  (Flanders).  They  seem  to  me  extremely  just  and  proper  in 
many  respects,  and  I hope  will  find  him  in  a disposition  toclose  with  them, 
whatever  he  may  have  written  and  wished  to  the  contrary.  You  imagine, 

I find,  Mader  (King  of  Spain)  may  have  had  a hand  in  this  turn.  I much 
question  it,  and  methinks  the  treatment  since  (if  I am  righUy  informed) 
proves  that  point  but  too  clearly.  I would  to  God  I could  find  out  any 
one  person  in  the  world  he  had  pleased,  diat  was  worth  pleasing ! for  1 am 
touched  by  his  misfortunes,  sensibly  touched,  and  afraid  lest,  upon  due  re- 
flection, he  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  them.  For  which  reason  per- 
haps Mercer  (the  King)  will  consider  his  case  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  afford  him  so  much  countenance  and  support 
as  is  consistent  with  his  own  great  interest  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  observed  with  relation  to  it. 

The  great  abilities  of  Oldfield  (Duke  of  Wharton)  are  past  dispute.  He 
alone  could  render  them  less  useful  dian  they  might  have  been. 

1 do  not  despair  of  Coming’s  ( Lord  Lansdowne's)  breaking  off  from  the 
party,  but  neither  am  1 sanguine.  A letter  he  wrote  gave  me  hopes, 
w herein  there  are  these,  or  as  strong  expressions  as  these,  for  1 have  it  not 
now  at  hand ; — speaking  of  a late  dizziness  he  had,  he  adds  — The  times 
have  been  giddy,  my  Lords;  and  perhaps  / may  have  partaken  of  the 
infection.  His  correspondence  with  me  has  been  smelt  out,  and  great 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  him  tight,  as  they  call  it. 

(I)  Uis  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
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BISHOP  ATTERBURY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

' (Pam)  June  16.  1727. 

I have  had  reasons  for  some  time  to  think,  and  lately  to  be  satisfied, 
that  my  ceasing  to  deal  in  your  affairs  as  much  as  I have  done  would  not 
be  unwelcome  to  your  Majesty,  though  you  have  not  thought  fit  as  yet  to 
make  any  such  declaration  to  me.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  some 
ease  to  you,  Sir,  if  I first  speak  of  that  matter  myself,  and  assure  you,  as  I 
now  do,  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  retire  from  that  share  of  business  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  intrust  me.  I appre- 
hend that  as  things  have  been  managed  it  will  scarce  be  in  ray  power  for 
the  future  to  do  any  thing  considerable  for  your  service,  which  1 never 
hoped  to  do  otherwise  than  by  the  countenance  and  encouragement  you 
should  be  pleased  and  should  be  known  to  afford  me.  That  has,  in  many 
respects  and  by  various  degrees,  for  some  time  past,  but  especially  of  late, 
been  withdrawn.  I have  been  left  in  all  my  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances to  work,  as  well  as  I could,  without  any  assistance  or  support.  The 
methods  I have  taken  of  servftg  you  have  been  disapproved,  and  many 
ways  traversed.  VVhat  I have  asked  more  than  once,  in  order  to  give  me 
that  credit  which  alone  can  render  me  useful,  has  not  been  granted  me. 
In  the  meantime  vain  airs  have  been  taken  up  and  lessening  things  said  of 
me  by  those  who,  upon  many  accounts,  should  have  acted  otherwise ; and 
they  have  ventured  even  to  boast  that  the  most  secret  parts  of  my  corres- 
pondence have  been  sent  back  to  them.  I have  complained,  declared  the 
grounds,  and  proved  the  truth  of  my  complaints  without  redress.  What 
has  given  rise  to  this  conduct,  l forbear  to  conjecture  or  enquire.  Doubtless 
your  Majesty  must  have  good  and  wise  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  dis- 
courage it.  I acquiesce  in  them,  Sir,  whatever  they  are,  and  from  my 
heart  wish  that  all  the  steps  you  take  towards  your  great  end,  may  be 
well  adjusted  and  proper ; and  then  it  matters  not  much  who  may  be  in  or 
out  of  your  confidence,  or  who  has  or  has  not  the  honour  of  serving  you. 

EARL  OF  STRAFFORD  TO  JAMES. 

June  21.  1727. 

The  alteration  here  (1)  was  so  sudden  and  surprising,  as  no  doubt  it  was 
to  you,  that  no  man  knew  at  first  what  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
people  in  the  streets  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  only  asking  news  and 
enquiring  of  one  another  what  was  to  be  done  : the  sudden  coming  of  the 
I’rince  and  Princess  to  town,  and  calling  of  the  Council,  immediately  turned 
the  expectation  of  the  mob  on  seeing  the  ceremony  of  a proclamation  Uiat 
night,  who  are  always  fond  of  any  show  or  a new  thing.  They  waited  till 
midnight,  and  were  then  told  it  was  put  off  till  next  day,  when  all  things 
were  performed  without  the  least  disorder  : the  torrent  was  too  strong  for 
your  friends  to  resist,  so  they  thought  it  their  best  way  to  join  with  the  rest 
to  hinder  distinction,  that  their  party  may  be  the  stronger  whenever  dissa- 
tisfaction breaks  out  again,  which  is  generally  thought  will  not  be  long, 
since  the  expectation  of  many  who  were  very  patient  in  the  last  reign,  with 

(i)  The  death  of  (ieorac  Ihe  Firsi. 

H.  22 
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a view  of  alteration  in  this,  will  be  disappointed,  to  which  rage  must  suc- 
ceed to  see  their  adversaries  grin  and  triumph  over  them,  and  all  their 
hopes  dashed  for  ever  : what  may  be  the  event  no  man  can  tell.  I hope 
your  enemies  will  however  be  disappointed,  since  I am  convinced  the  same 
violent  and  corrupt  measures  taken  by  the  father  will  be  pursued  by  the 
son,  who  is  passionate,  proud,  and  peevish,  and  though  he  talks  of  ruling 
by  himself,  will  just  be  governed  as  his  father  was  : his  declarations  that  he 
will  make  no  distinction  of  parties,  and  turning  off  the  Germans,  makes 
him  popular  at  present ; I am  satisfied  it  will  not  last. 

I cannot  flatter  you  to  say  I believe  you  will  have  a majority  of  friends  in 
the  next  Parliament,  for  I find  them  already  desponding  and  complaining 
they  have  ruined  their  fortunes  and  are  not  able  to  resist  this  last  effort  of 
the  Whigs.  My  endeavours,  I assure  you,  are  not  wanting  to  try  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  but  the  misfortune  that  has  lately  happened  abroad,  with 
this  accident  happening  on  the  back  of  it,  has  quite  sunk  their  spirits  for  the 
present. 

You  have  still  a great  many  friends  zealous  in  your  cause,  who  only  want 
an  opportunity  to  show  it,  but  common  prudence  to  save  themselves  and 
families  from  immediate  ruin  obliges  them  at  present  to  play  a very  dis- 
agreeable game  5 and  though  before  they  ^ad  little  hopes  of  mercy,  yet 
should  they  be  found  out  now  they  have  none. 

JAMES  TO  BISHOP  ATTERBUBV. 

(Extract.) 

Near  Naney,  Augutl  9.  mi. 

I received  last  night  from  Luneville  yours  of  the  5th,  and  at  the  same  time 
a letter  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  writ  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
desires  me  in  the  strongest  terms  to  go  out  of  his  country  in  three  days, 
with  a plain  intimation  that  if  I delayed  it  longer  he  should  be  forced  to 
oblige  me  to  it  by  force.  He  docs  not  name  the  French  in  his  letter,  but  it 
is  very  manifest  that  this  comes  chiefly  if  not  entirely  from  them,  and  pro- 
bably upon  instances  Mr.  Walpole  made  to  the  Cardinal  upon  the  return 
of  his  courier  from  England.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  expresses  the  greatest 
concern  to  be  forced  to  come  to  these  extremities,  which  arc  certainly  much 
against  his  will.  But  he  cannot  resist  superior  force,  neither  can  I,  so  that 
1 leave  this  place  on  Monday  next. 

Enfin,  in  my  present  situation  I cannot  pretend  to  do  any  thing  essential 
for  my  interest,  so  that  all  that  remains  is  that  the  world  should  see  that  l 
have  done  my  part  and  have  not  returned  into  Italy  but  by  force.  The 
journey  I have  made  on  one  side,  and  my  remaining  here  till  1 was  forced 
out,  may  be  thought  sufficient  proofs  of  that,  and  the  circumstances  of  my 
being  drove  from  hence  are  such  as  may  sufficiently  justify  me  in  not  going 
to  Switzerland  without  that  people’s  consent,  whose  counsels  always  must 
be  influenced  by  France  or  die  Emperor;  and  even  in  general  1 know  not 
whether  it  would  be  a right  politic  for  me  to  expose  myself  manifestly  to  be 
drove  out  of  different  States  one  after  another. 
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EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

No  date,  but  endorsed  ( Received , August  1747). 

From  the  instruction  I have  given  the  bearer  (J.  Hamilton),  and  even 
from  the  public  accounts,  you  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  any  room 

to  expect  any  commotion,  or  disturbance  here  at  present We 

are  governed  by  men  of  arbitrary  principles,  and  I doubt  cruel  disposi- 
tions ; our  Parliament  are  all  most  universally  corrupted ; our  nobility  and 
gentry  are  for  the  most  part  servile,  ignorant,  and  poor-spirited,  striving 
who  shall  sell  themselves  at  the  best  price  to  the  Court,  but  resolved  to  sell 
themselves  at  any  ; and  our  Constitution  altered  into  despotic  by  the  aid 
of  mercenary  Lords  and  Commons For  my  own  part,  though  ap- 

pearances arc  too  melancholy,  I do  not  despair  of  seeing  things  both  at 
home  and  abroad  put  on  a better  aspect  in  a little  time.  I flatter  myself 
that  a breach  betwixt  this  Court  and  some  others  of  real  power,  is  not  un- 
likely to  happen ; and  any  appearance  of  that,  much  more  any  hostile  stroke, 
will  soon  show  the  real  weakness  of  this  fabric,  which  now  seems  very 
strong ; and  though  there  do  not  yet  appear  many  discontented  people 
upon  this  change  of  Government, y et  it  is  probable  there  will  soon  arise  much 
animosity  against  it,  and  perhaps  deeper  rooted  than  ever,  from  the  inca- 
pacity, stubbornness,  and  haughtiness  of  the  present  King.  This  prospect 
alleviates  something  of  our  present  miseries,  which  would  otherwise  be 
almost  insupportable  to  men  of  generous  mind  aud  well-wishers  of  their 
country.  Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  think  of  mak- 
ing any  rash  attempt. 


BISUOP  ATTERBURY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Aug.  TO.  1727. 

You  will  observe.  Sir,  what  a spirit  of  caution  Bnd  fear  possesses  your 
friends  at  home,  and  how  they  dread  any  alarm  being  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  taken  by  it.  Something,  indeed,  must  be  allowed  to  Jodrell's 
(Lord  Orrery's)  temper,  which  is  wary  to  excess.  However,  the  persons  he 
consulted  with  have  a deference  for  his  advice  : and  though  not  perhaps 
altogether  so  cautious  as  he,  yet  may  he  looked  upon  as  ready  to  join  in 
his  opinion.  2007  (Lord  Strafford),  if  in  town,  would  have  answered  with 
more  spirit ; but  he  wasat  a distance. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them 
without  a foreign  and  a very  considerable  assistance ; and  it  slipt  from 
Jodrell  (Lord  Orrery),  in  his  conversation  with  the  person  sent,  that  that 
number  should  not  be  much  less  than  20,000  ; though  this  particular  he 
omitted  in  the  memoir,  and  I mention  it  only  to  show  their  extreme  timor- 
ousness. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Tories  at  this  turn  hoped  to  get  into  place,  if  not 
into  power ; and  though  they  resolved  to  keep  their  principles  and  inclina- 
tions if  they  had  done  so,  yet  I much  question  whether  they  really  would  ; 
or  rather  1 am  satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  them  would  not ; and  therefore  it 
is  an  happiness  to  you,  Sir,  that  their  aims  have  hitherto  beeu,  aud  will 
probably  continue  to  be,  defeated. 
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From  the  character  of  Lintall  (Duke  of  Hanover)  and  his  wife  given, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a true  one,  and  from  that  circumstance  of  their  being 
not  likely  long  to  submit  to  any  man's  advice,  you  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect  (hat  their  affairs  will  soon  be  perplexed,  and  that  the 
Whigs  they  employ  will  grow  turbulent  and  quarrel  among  themselves.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  while  Oily  .(Walpole)  is  at  their  head,  and  yet  not 
entirely  possessed  of  all  the  power  and  credit  he  had,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  designs  of  enemies  of  the  same  party,  as  the  case  certainly  is,  to  dis- 
lodge and  disgrace  him.  This  situation  will  make  him  naturally  cast  about 
how  to  save  himself,  either  by  remaining  in  power  or  quitting  it : and 
whether  he  does  the  one  or  the  other,  confusion  will  follow. 

The  war  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney  is  as  open  and  violent  as  ever; 
as  a proof  of  which  the  last  Craftsman  is  sent.  But  it  is  a stronger  proof 
that  Pulteney  himself  is  not  employed ; and  that  the  Chetwynds,  his  friends, 
and  Gumly,  his  father-in-law,  are  turned  out;  and  Chesterfield,  who  has 
mixed  in  all  his  resentments,  is  to  be  sent  abroad  upon  an  embassy.  These 
things  will  not  extinguish  but  inflame  the  quarrel  between  them ; and  it 
cannot  be  long  before  it  will  come  to  such  an  height  as  will  give  great  ad- 
vantage to  your  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 

Walpole  will  always  fear  that  he  stands  upon  an  insecure  foundation  ; 
that  Lintall  (Duke  of  Hanover)  dissembles  with  him  as  being  necessary  to 
his  affairs  for  a time,  and  will  watch  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Under  these  persuasions,  he  will  not  act  with  zeal  and  cheerfulness,  but 
will  probably  look  out  for  some  supports  against  what  he  apprehends  may 
happen  to  him. 

Sir,  I return  to,  and  humbly  persist  in  the  opinion  of  your  endeavour- 
ing by  all  mariner  of  ways  to  fix  at  Avignon,  or  somewhere  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps.  U6S  (Cardinal  Fleury)  cannot  in  his  heart  blame  you  for  it,  and 
hitherto  seems  in  some  degree  to  favour  it.  And  should  he  do  otherwise, 
and  come  even  to  extremities,  you  will  be  forced  to  yield  with  more  ho- 
nour ; and  he  may  perhaps  open  himself  to  you  a little  farther  than  he  has 
as  yet  done,  before  he  removes  ypu.  If  he  does,  that  secret  will  make 
amends  for  all  his  harsh  usage.  . 

Your  friends  at  home  are  apprehensive  of  your  approaching  too  near 
the  coast,  chiefly  on  their  own  account,  as  they  reckon  they  should  feet  the 
effects  of  it.  But  they  can  have  no  just  objection  to  your  quitting  Italy, 
and  being,  though  still  at  a distance,  yet  in  a greater  readiness  to  lay  hold 
of  adva  ntages. 

DUKE  OF  WUARTON  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Parma,  May  21.  mt. 

The  transport  I felt  at  the  sight  of  your  Majesty  prevented  me  from  re- 
collecting many  things  which  l had  proposed  to  .have  humbly  laid  before 
you ; most  of  which  were  rendered  useless  by  your  Majesty’s  gracious 
manner  of  receiving  me. 

Your  Majesty’s  goodness  in  writing  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  will,  I hope,  screen  me  from  the  reflections  which  will  be  cast 
upon  me  by  some  gentlemen  who  brand  my  zeal  with  the  name  of  mad- 
ness, and  adorn  their  own  indolence  with  the  pompons  title  of  discretion ; 
and  who,  without  your  Majesty's  gracious  interposition,  will  never  com- 
prehend that  obedience  is  true  loyally. 
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BISHOP  ATTERBl'RY  TO  JAMES. 

Parti,  Nov.  17.  ITSI. 

I have  been  obliged  to  write  and  print  the  Paper  enclosed,  partly  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  Paper  itself, a nd  partly  at  the  desire  of  some  fnends 
fn  England ; which  l comply  with  the  more  readily,  as  it  gave  me  an  oc- 
casion of  doing  some  little  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ; equally  eminent  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Crown, 
and  his  ill  usage  on  that  very  account. 

Whilst  l was  justifying  his  History,  I own  myself  to  have  been  tempted  to 
say  somewhat  likewise  in  defence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  particularly 
as  to  the  aspersion  with  which  he  has  been  loaded  of  advising  Ring 
Charles  II.  to  gain  his  enemies  and  neglect  his  friends.  A fatal  advice' 
which  he  certainly  never  gave,  though  4ie  smarted  under  the  effects  of  it, 
and  was  sacrificed  by  his  Master  to  please  those  who  were  not  afterwards 
found  to  be  of  any  great  importance  to  his  service.  But  I considered  the 
ill  use  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  apology,  and  therefore  declined  it. 

You  may  perhaps  not  have  heard,  Sir,  that  what  happened  to  my  Lord 
Clarendon,  was  the  first  instance  in  the  English  story  of  banishing  any 
person  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  wherein  a clause  was  expressly  inserted, 
to  make  all  correspondence  with  him  penal,  even  to  death.  Permit  me  to 
add,  that  I am  the  second  instance  of  a subject  so  treated ; and  may  perhaps 
be  the  last,  since  even  the  inflictors  of  such  cruelties  seem  now  to  be  a- 
weary  and  ashamed  of  them. 

Having  the  honour  to  be  like  him,  as  I am,  in  my  sufferings,  I wish  1 
could  have  been  like  him  too  in  my  services  : but  that  has  not  been  in  my 
power.  I can  indeed  die  in  exile,  asserting  the  Royal  cause  as  he  did;  but 
I sec  not  what  other  way  is  now  left  me  of  contributing  to  the  support 
of  it. 

May  wisdom  govern  and  success  attend  all  your  counsels ! 

I am,  etc. 

F.  Roffem. 


BISHOP  ATTERBURY  TO  MR.  HAY  (LORD  INVERNESS),  ON  HIS  ABJURATION  OF 
THE  PROTESTANT  FAITH. 


1 This  letter  has  no  date,  but  Is  endorsed  " March  S.  1731"  the  day  it  was  received,  and  must  have  been 
written  very  shortly  before  Atterbury’s  death  (Feb.  1«.),  so  that.  In  all  probability.  It  was  the  last 
letter  composed  by  that  highly -jilted  man.  In  the  first  edition  of  my  second  volume,  I merely 
alluded  to  this  letter,  but  I found  that  it  was  quite  unknown  to  many  of  my  readers,  it  being  on  I 
printed  In  a fly-leaf  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  Alterbury  s Correspondence,  and  not  Inserted  in 
all  the  copies  of  that  publication.  I was  therefore  induced  to  reprint  it.] 


My  Lord, 

About  the  beginning  of  December  last  I wrote  to  your  Lordship,  and  sent 
you  a paper  which  I had  lately  printed  here  (1).  To  that  letter,  thongh 
your  Lordship  used  to  answer  all  mine  without  delay,  I had  no  manner 
of  return.  I heard,  indeed,  soon  after  I had  written  to  you,  of  what  had 


(i)  Vindication  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  Editors. 
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happened  on  St.  Andrew’s  day  last  at  Avignon  (1),  but  I did  not  think  a 
change  of  religion  made  any  change  in  the  forms  of  civility ; and  therefore 
I still  wondered  at  your  silence.  Perhaps  a reflection  on  your  not  having 
consulted  me  in  that  great  affair,  though  I was  the  only  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  this  side  the  water,  might  make  you  very  shy  of 
writing  to  me  on  any  other  account,  and  willing  to  drop  the  correspon- 
dence. You  may  remember,  my  Lord,  that  when  you  first  retired  from  the' 
Ring  at  Pisa,  and  when  you  afterwards  left  Rome  and  went  to  Avignon  ; 
on  both  these  occasions,  you  o|>ened  to  me  by  letter  the  reason  of  your 
conduct,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  by  that  means  of  expressing  my 
thoughts  to  you,  in  the  manner  I used  always  to  do,  that  is,  frankly  and 
without  reserve.  In  this  last  step,  nty  Lord,  you  have  acted  far  otherwise  ; 
and  yet  in  this  I had  most  reason  to  expect  that  you  would  not  merely 
have  informed  me  of  what  had  passed,  but  even  consulted  me  before  you 
took  your  full  and  final  resolution.  My  character  and  course  of  studies 
qualified  me  much  better  for  such  an  application,  than  for  passing  my 
judgment  in  matters  of  state  and  political  managements.  If  your  Lordship 
entertained  any  doubts  concerning  your  safety  in  that  religion  wherein 
you  had  been  bred,  I might,  perhaps,  upon  your  proposing  them,  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  have  solved  them,  and  shown  you  that  whatever  reason 
you  might  have,  as  to  this  world,  for  quitting  the  communion  you  were 
of,  you  had  none,  you  could  have  none,  as  to  another. 

Since  you  were  not  pleased  to  give  me  an  occasion  of  writing  to  you  at 
this  time,  I have  determined  to  Lake  it,  and  to  pursue  my  former  method 
of  telling  you  with  such  plainness  as  perhaps  nobody  else  will,  what  the 
world  says  of  your  late  conduct. 

My  Lord,  they  who  speak  of  it  most  softly,  and  with  greatest  regard  to 
your  Lordship,  say  that  it  is  a coup  de  desespoir „■  and  that  your  Lordship, 
perceiving  the  prejudices  of  the  King's  Protestant  subjects  to  run  high 
against  you,  so  that  you  would  never  be  suffered  to  be  about  his  person 
and  in  the  secret  of  his  affairs  with  their  consent,  was  resolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  changing  sides,  and  whether  you  might  not,  at  the  long 
run,  be  able  to  gain  by  one  party  what  you  had  lost  by  another.  They 
represent  you  as  thinking  the  King’s  restoration  not  soon  likely  to  happen  ; 
and  therefore  as  resolved,  since  you  were  obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  to  make  the  best  of  your  circumstances,  and  recom- 
mend yourself,  as  much  as  you  could,  to  the  natives ; that  so,  if  his  cause 
should  prove  desperate  for  a time,  you  might-  find  your  way  back  again 
into  his  service,  when  it  would  no  longer  be  reckoned  prejudicial  to  his 
affairs.  And  tliey  quote  some  words,  which  they  say  fell  from  your 
Lord-hip,  to  this  purpose  : “That  since  you  saw  nothing  was  likely  to 
“ be  done  for  the  King,  you  thought  it  high  time  to  take  care  of  your 
“ soul."  I hope  in  God  they  belie  you,  since  it  gives  us,  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  secret  of  affairs,  but  a very  discouraging  prospect  of 
the  King’s  restoration,  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  which  you, 
my  Lord,  must  be  allowed  a more  competent  judge.  And  withal,  such 
a saying  carries  in  it  something  more  dishonourable  to  your  Lordship, 
since  it  implies,  that,  had  the  restoration  been  near  and  probable,  you 
would  not  have  troubled  your  head  about  matters  of  religion,  but  suf- 


(i)  Lord  Inverness  renouncing  the  Protestant,  and  embracing  the  Rqman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 
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fered  your  sou!  to  shift  for  itself.  They  who  thus  interpret  your  last 
step,  proceed  further,  and  say,  that  you  intended  by  that  means,  if 
you  could  not  find  your  way  again  into  the  general  and  open  manage- 
ment of  the  King's  affairs,  at  least  to  have  that  part  of  them  attached  to  you, 
which  related  to  foreign  princes’  Courts,  to  whom  what  you  had  done  must 
have  rendered  you  grateful ; and  thus,  while  your  brother-in-law  should 
have  the  care  of  the  domestic  correspondence,  and  you  all  the  rest,  the 
whole  would  have  run  in  proper  channels.  They  affirm,  that  even  upon 
your  first  coming  back  to  the  King  from  Pisa,  there  was  a general  expect- 
ation at  Rome,  encouraged  by  the  Court  of  Rome  itself,  that  you  would  then 
have  declared  yourself  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  prevented  only 
by  the  representations  made  at  that  time  to  your  disadvantage  from  the 
King’s  friends,  which  occasioned  your  abrupt  retreat  to  Avignon  : and  they 
suppose  some  private  audiences  you  had  at  that  time  tended  to  this  point; 
that  happened  then  to  be  defeated,  and  the  declaration  itself  was  postponed 
to  a more  convenient  opportunity.  This,  indeed,  clashes  a little  with  the 
former  scheme  mentioned.  God  forbid  1 should  suppose  either  of  them ! 
I do  not ; I merely  relate  them,  and  having  done  so,  leave  it  to  your 
Lordship  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  you,  in  your  wisdom,  shall  judge 
proper. 

There  are  others,  my  Lord,  that  reflect  on  your  conduct  still  more 
unkindly,  and  put  it  in  a more  odious  light ; there  are  those  (nor  are  they 
few)  who  are  so  prejudiced  against  you  as  to  supi»se,  for  none  of  them 
have  pretended  to  prove,  that  you  have  played  the  same  game  as  my  Lord 
Mar  did,  had  a secret  understanding  with  the  Ministers  on  the  other  side, 
and  received  the  reward  of  it;  these  men,  being,  as  they  are,  your  pro- 
fessed enemies,  stick  not  to  say,  that  since  you  could  not  any  longer  derive 
merit  to  yourself  from  your  management  near  the  King,  you  were  resolved 
to  do  as  much  mischief  as  you  could  to  his  affairs  at  parting,  by  an  action 
which  naturally  tended  to  raise,  in  the  minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
such  disadvantageous  opinions  of  him  as  I need  not  explain,  such  as  of  all 
others  will  have  the  greatest  influence  toward  hindering  his  restoration. 
They  consider  your  Lordship  as  one  that  has  studied  your  master’s  temper, 
and  perfectly  knows  it ; as  one  that  never  did  any  thing  but  what  you  judged 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  him ; nothing  but  with  his  privity  and  by 
his  direction.  In  this  light,  my  Lord,  when  they  see  what  you  have  lately 
done,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  draw  strange  inferences  from  it,  and  impute 
to  your  Lordship  views  which  your  heart,  I hope,  abhors.  But  they  will 
certainly  persist  in  that  way  of  thinking,  if  they  find  that  your  Lordship 
hasstill  credit  with  the  King,  and  a share  in  his  confidence ; and  this,  even  at 
this  distance,  my  Lord,  will,  in  a little  time,  appear  to  watchful  observers. 
They  say  it  is  a sure  rule,  not  to  do  that  which  our  worst  enemies,  provided 
they  are  wise  and  understand  their  own  interest,  would  above  all  things 
have  us  do ; and  yet  your  Lordship,  they  think,  has  acted  after  that  manner 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  being  nothing  that  could  either  gratify  your 
enemies  more,  or  displease  your  friends  (such,  I mean,  as  are  also  enemies 
and  friends  to  the  Royal  cause),  than  the  step  you  have  taken ; and  they 
will  not  believe,  but  that  if  you  had  meant  the  King  as  well  as  you  ought 
to  do,  this  single  consideration  would  have  restrained  you.  They  urge, 
that  the  difficulties  into  which  the  King  is  brought  by  this  means,  are 
exceeding  great.  Let  him  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  your  abilities, 
integrity,  and  zeal ; he  yet  cannot  make  a free  use  of  them,  without  excit- 
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ing  new  jealousies,  on  very  tender  (joints,  and  in  very  honest  hearts, 
where  one  would  wish  that  they  might,  by  all  possible  means,  be  allayed. 
Let  him  have  been  ever  so  much  a stranger  to  what  passed  at  Avignon  till 
it  was  over,  he  cannot  yet  prudently  declare  himself  on  that  head,  because 
of  the  inconveniences  with  which  such  a declaration,  in  his  present  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  attended  on  the  one  side,  as  his  total  silence  will  be 
liable  to  misconstructions  on  the  other  : every  way  this  affair  will  perplex 
him  with  respect  to  the  different  interests  he  has  separately  to  manage. 
Abroad,  if  he  were  thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  might  do  him  no 
harm;  at  home  it  certainly  will,  and  there  his  great  interest  lies,  to  which 
he  is,  above  all  others,  to  attend.  Nor  will  the  judgment  be  passed  on 
this  occasion  in  haste,  since  it  cannot  be  formed  on  any  thing  now  given 
out,  hut  will  depend  on  future  facts  and  appearances. 

1 have  made  little  mention  all  this  while  of  what  your  Lordship  may 
think  a full  answer  to  ail  these  reflections  and  refinements,  that  you  have 
followed  a motion  of  conscience  in  what  you  have  done,  and  depended  on 
that  for  your  justification.  It  may,  my  Lord,  and  I hope  will,  justify  you 
before  God,  if  you  sincerely  acted  on  that  principle ; but  as  for  men,  the 
misfortune  is  (and  I beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  venturing  to  tell  you 
so),  that  not  one  person  whom  I have  seen  or  heard  of  will  allow  what 
you  have  done  to  be  the  effect  of  conviction.  In  that  case,  they  say,  yon 
would  have  proceeded  otherwise  than  merely  by  advising  with  those  into 
whose  communion  you  were  hastening ; especially  since  it  is  supposed  that 
your  Lordship  has  not  spent  much  time  in  qualifying  yourself  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  points  by  a perusal  of  books  of  controversy.  Wen,  they 
say,  of  sincerity  and  truth,  arc  often  kept  in  a religion  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  without  enquiring  strictly  into  the  grounds  of  it ; but 
seldom  any  man,  who  has  a sense  of  piety  and  honour,  quits  a religion  in 
which  he  has  been  educated,  without  carefully  considering  what  may  be 
said  for  and  against  it.  Wen,  indeed,  may  be  sometimes  enlightened  and 
convinced  of  all  at  once  by  an  over-ruling  impression  from  above.  But, 
as  these  cases  are  exceeding  rare,  so  I need  not  tell  your  Lordship  that  in 
yours,  they  that  object  to  your  procedings  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
make  you  such  allowances.  They  think  that,  had  you  aimed  only  at  sa- 
tisfying your  conscience,  you  might  have  done  what  you  did  in  a more 
private  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it  in  secret,  without  giving 
a public  and  needless)  alarm ; but,  when  you  chose  St.  Andrew’s  day 
for  entering  on  the  work,  Christmas  day  for  completing  it,  and  the  Pope’s 
Inquisitor  at  Avignon  to  receive  your  abjuration,  they  conclude  that  you 
intended  to  make  an  eclat,  and  to  give  notice  to  all  the  world  of  your  em- 
bracing a different  communion;  which  might  be  useful,  indeed,  with  re- 
gard to  some  political  views,  but  could  not  be  necessary  toward  satisfying 
those  of  mere  conscience. 

These,  my  Lord,  are  the  reflections  which  have  been  made  in  various 
conversations,  where  I was  present,  on  the  subject  of  what  lately  passed 
at  Avignon.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  more  unwelcome  to  you  than  they 
arc  to  me,  who  suffer  in  a cause  which  such  steps  are  far  from  promoting- 
I am  mortified,  my  Lord,  to  see  it  thus  go  backward,  instead  of  forward, 
and  lurve  a right  to  express  my  own  free  sense  in  such  a case,  though  I 
hare,  in  this  letter,  chiefly  represented  the  sense  of  others;  losers  must 
have  leave  to  speak,  and  therefore  I make  no  apology  for  die  freedom  I 
have  taken.  You  seem  io  have  approved  it  on  other  occasions ; and  will 
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not,  I hope,  blame  it  on  this,  when  it  is  equally  intended  for  your  inform- 
ation and  service.  At  llie  distance  we  are  now,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, 1 know  not  how  to  offer  a belter  proof  of  the  regard  with  which  I 
am,  my  Lord,  etc.  Fh.  Roffeh. 


LORD  CORNBURY  TO  JAMES. 

(Ex  trait.) 

Parit,  May  17.  1733. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Ring’s  cause  grows  stronger  in  England,  though 
there  are  some  very  unsteady  to  the  Ring’s  advantage,  and  some  relations 
of  the  Ring's  friends  who  are  not  quite  just  to  the  Ring’s  cause ; but  I think 
the  Parliament  has  been  the  Ring's  friend,  for  its  way  of  acting  has  brought 
the  people  of  England  very  much  more  into  his  interest,  gut  Walpole  to 
great  straights,  quite  ruined  the  Duke  of  Hanover  and  his  Government 
with  England,  and  at  the  same  time  taken  away  (which  1 am  afraid  were 
raised)  all  hopes  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his  few  friends  to  be  well 
with  the  Court,  by  the  means  of  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord  Chesterfield,  etc. 
Lord  Carteret  and  his  set  will,  I dare  say,  be  determined  by  interest  any 
where  but  by  Walpole ; and  when  they  find  the  Ring  willing  to  be  friends, 
I guess  will  be  ready  to  embrace  it  when  they  can  very  safely.  The  Whigs 
are  in  a great  rage,  and  of  twenty  minds  at  the  same  time.  The  Tories 
very  consistent,  and  know  their  own  mind,  though  they  have  differences 
with  some  of  the  Ring's  friends.  Mr.  Pulteney  has  done  every  thing  for  the 
Ring's  service,  in  all  appearances,  that  could  be  with  prudence,  and  some 
think  rather  more.  So  that  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Ring’s  own  con- 
duct and  the  French  Ministry’s  friendship  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
Ring’s  Restoration. 

For  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  I cannot  say  enough  to  do  her  justice. 

What  I mentioned  once  before  permit  me  to  mention  again,  that  a letter, 
or  a civil  message,  though  in  the  strongest  terms,  with  an  eye  to  have  it 
immediately  made  public,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover  and  his  Lady, 
offering  them  safe  return  to  Hanover;  expressing  that  the  Ring  has  becH 
proscribed  and  insulted,  yet  as  he  despised  that  treatment  at  the  time,  so 
he  abhors  it  now,  and  can  never  forget  what  becomes  him  as  a Prince,  even 
to  those  who  have  never  considered  themselves  but  as  enemies ; I think  it 
cannot  but  have  an  effect  very  much  for  the  Ring’s  glory. 


EARL  MAR1SCHAL  TO  JAMES. 

Vat  de  Avero,  June  21.  1740. 

Sir  , 

As  I am  in  the  country  any  news  I could  send  would  come  a post  later 
than  what  your  Majesty  will  have  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He  has  asked 
leave  to  retire,  and  I design  to  do  the  same  when  he  does,  for  since  he 
could  do  nothing  it  is  very  sure  I cannot;  neither  can  I live  in  Madrid, 
not  being  paid,  but  at  a very  considerable  expense,  and  though  your 
Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  offer  me  what  might  support  me,  I should 
think  myself  obliged  to  refuse  it,  when  I knew  it  would  be  money  ill  em- 
ployed, and  that  you  have  more  necessary  uses  for  it.  I propose,  when  I 
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leave  this  country,  to  go  live  either  in  Switzerland  or  in  Venice,  both 
cheap  places  for  a retirement.  In  Venice,  I have  no  need  of  any  unneces- 
sary equipage,  and  I shall  be  nearer  to  pay  my  court  from  time  to  time  to  your 
Majesty  and  to  the  Princes,  if,  by  misfortune,  you  should  remain  yet  some 
time  in  Rome.  If  I could  be  of  any  real  service  to  your  Majesty  with  you 
in  Rome  I should  solicit  that  honour,  and  I know  you  would  grant  my  re- 
quest. If  1 could  be  of  any  service  as  a negotiator  in  some  other  place,  I 
would  propose  it  to  your  Majesty,  but  I know  I cannot,  and  that  it  is  an 
employment  for  which  I am  noways  fit,  unless  I could  go  home  to  negotiate, 
which  I cannot.  And  therefore  1 ho|>e  your  Majesty  will  be  so  good  as  to 
allow  me  to  live  quietly  w illi  a great  Plutarch,  in  tile  way  I wish,  until  there 
comes  an  occasion  for  real  service,  when  you  shall  find  me  always  ready. 
I shall  expect  this  indulgence  from  your  Majesty,  not  for  my  services,  but 
for  my  good  will  to  have  served  you,  if  1 had  had  the  occasion.  The  oddness 
of  the  proceedings  of  Nicholas  (the  King  of  Spain)  makes  an  odd  notion 
come  into  my  head,  that  he  manages  the  Court  of  England  in  the  manifesto 
he  made  public.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  people  made  the  King  make  war. 
Every  Protestant  subject  of  Proby  (Britain)  has  been  treated  with  spite  ex- 
cept two  in  Cadiz,  and  yet  Mr.  Keene  was  treated  not  only  with  civility  at 
his  going,  but  with  kindness.  They  have  shunned  to  name  you.  Sir,  so 
much  as  once ; what  they  have  done  might  serve,  or  they  might  think  so, 
to  distress  the  people,  but  nothing  has  been  intended  against  the  English 
Government,  which  they  know  was  forced  into  the  war,  and  which,  I am 
persuaded,  they  count  on  as  ready  to  forward  peace  as  soon  as  they  dare, 
and  therefore  manage  that  Goverment  still.  They  think  the  people  who 
occasioned  the  war  will  soon  grow  tired  of  it ; and  therefore  endeavour  to 
distress  them  by  all  means,  and  manage  the  English  Government.  The 
King  of  Spain  refused  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  an  audience : ail  which  con- 
firms me  in  this  odd  notion  of  mine. 

What  I say  of  my  retiring  is  meant,  when  not  being  paid  1 cannot  stay 
here  : and  when  I see  I can  be  of  no  use  to  your  Majesty  here. 

I am,  with  the  most  respectful  attachment,  etc. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARTE  TO  JAMES. 

Indoried,  Retd.  April  IT.  ITU. 

The  late  attempt  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  England  seems  to  have  been  very  ill  managed  and  concerted ; 
at  least  in  the  latter.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  party 
of  old  Whigs,  without  either  concerting  measures  with  the  Tories,  or 
acquainting  them  with  the  matter;  so  that  when  it  was  moved  in  the 
CommonsSir  JohnHinde  Cotton,  and  Sir  Watkin  Williams  were  forced  to  go 
about  the  nouse  to  solicit  their  friends  to  stay  the  debate,  which  they  were 
vexed  should  be  brought  on  without  their  concurrence  i and  all  they  could 
say  could  not  keep  Will  Shippen  and  25  others  of  the  Tories  from  leaving 
the  House  in  a body.  All  Prince  Frederick’s  servants,  and  party  also,  except 
Lytlleton,  Pitt,  and  Grenville,  Lord  Cohliatn’s  nephew,  left  the  House;  so 
that  though  there  were  once  above  300  members  in  the  House,  when  tlie 
question  came  to  be  put,  about  four  in  the  morning,  there  were  not  above 
400  present.  Had  all  Sir  Robert's  actual  opposers  staid,  he  would  not  have 
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carried  the  question  by  above  30  votes;  but  the  retiring  of  so  many,  en- 
couraged others  to  stay,  and  even  vote  for  him,  who  durst  not  else  have 
done  it.  Among  those  who  so  voted  were  Lord  Cornbury,  Lord  Quaren- 
don,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield’s  son,  Mr.  Bathurst,  son  of  the  Lord  of  that 
name,  and  Lord  Andover,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  : though  the  fathers 
of  the  three  last  voted  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
which  is  an  odd  circumstance  enough.  Mr.  Sandys  moved  for  an  address 
to  remove  Sir  Robert  from  all  his  posts,  etc.  ; his  speech  was  a very  good 
one,  and  his  accusation  of  Sir  Robert  was  very  strong,  clear,  and  methodi- 
cal. He  was  seconded  by  Lord  Limerick  : and  then  Wortley  Montagu  got 
up,  and  moved,  that  Sir  Robert  might  make  his  answer  to  the  charge,  and 
withdraw.  Precedents  were  demanded,  and  searched;  but  none  could  be 
found,  in  the  hurry,  for  the  Houses  ordering  a member  accused  to  with- 
draw whilst  his  case  is  debated  : another  proof  of  the  affair  not  being  well 
concerted  and  considered ; for  bodies  of  men  always  go  by  precedents ; 
and  there  are  enough  in  the  Journals  of  an  accused  member  being  order- 
ed to  withdraw.  This  weak  attempt  to  ruin  Sir  Robert  has  established  him 
more  firmly  in  the  Ministry ; and  he  was  never  known  to  have  so  great  a 
levee  as  the  next  morning  : though  it  is  marking  him  out  to  the  nation ; 
and  ministers  once  attacked  in  such  a manner,  though  the  attack  be  de- 
feated, seldom  keep  their  posts  long,  by  reason  of  the  general  odium  ; and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a worse  fate  in  1628.  Sir  Robert,  however, 
is  as  vet  absolute  master  of  the  administration ; and  as  the  squabbles  and 
animosities  between  those  left  in  it  last  year  obstructed  all  business  then, 
he  will  Like  care  probably  to  have  it  so  modelled,  now  that  his  master  is 
going  into  Germany,  for  his  purpose,  that  all  the  power  will  be  in  his  own 
hands.  I wish  he  may  make  a proper  use  of  it. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARTE  TO  JAMES. 


Paris,  Hay  1.  1743. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  England  last  year,  I found  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  at  first  in  favour  of  the  opposition,  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Court,  by  the  defection  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  old 
Whigs,  who  had  entered  with  the  late  Minister  into  several  stipulations; 
the  three  principal  of  which  were,  to  screen  him  from  public  justice ; to 
keep  up  a standing  army  ; and  to  support  Hanover  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
land : and,  in  consideration  thereof,  one  of  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  two  Boards  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty,  were  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Pulteney  and  his  friends.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  this  trans- 
action private,  because  there  was  such  a spirit  at  that  time  in  Parliament, 
as  well  as  the  nation,  (all  offers  of  places,  of  pensions,  and  of  money,  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  the  meanest  and  most  indigent  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,)  that,  had  their  measures  been  known,  they  would,  in  all 
appearances,  have  been  defeated.  Thus  Sandys,  Rushout,  and  Gybbon 
were  put  into  the  Treasury,  at  the  head  of  which  Lord  Wilmington,  an  old, 
infirm,  quiet,  and  inactive  man,  presided,  till  Mr.  Pulteney  could  take  the 
charge  upon  him,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  declaimed  as  much  as  ever 
against  taking  a place  himself,  and  thereby  preserved  his  credit  with  a 
great  many  of  his  party ; though  his  play  was  well  enough  seen  into  by  die 
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heads  of  the  Tories,  and  particularly  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubin,  who  was 
always  one  of  those  deputed  by  this  last  party  to  treat  with  Pultcney, 
Winchelsea,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  who  gave  me  this  ac- 
count in  the  middle  of  March  was  twelve  month,  the  first  time  I wailed 
upon  him  after  my  arrival  in  England.  But,  to  break  with  them  before 
this  was  generally  known  was  not  thought  advisable,  so  that  they  found 
means  to  carry  their  point,  to  screen  Sir  Robert  from  punishment,  to  pro- 
cure greater  supplies  than  he  would  have  had  assurance  enough  to  ask,  to 
keep  up  a standing  army,  and  to  sacrifice  England  to  Hanover. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  your  Majesty's  cause  seems  to  me  to  have 
derived  several  advantages  from  that  session.  Among  these  I reckon  the 
utter  contempt  into  which  Prince  Frederick  is  fallen  by  his  conduct  at  that 
time,  so  that  nobody  for  the  future  will  have  any  recourse  to  him,  or  de- 
pendence upon  him  ; but,  in  case  of  discontent,  will  naturally  look  out  for 
redress  from  another  quarter ; and  I think  the  events  of  that  session  may 
naturally  enough  keep  people  from  ever  expecting  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances in  a Parliamentary  way,  or  from  any  change  of  a Ministry,  or  indeed 
in  any  way,  but  by  your  Majesty’s  restoration.  Another  advantage  was, 
the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  all  his  posts;  for  whoever  succeeds 
him  will  hardly  succeed  to  that  entire  credit  he  had  with  his  master,  by 
which  he  kept  him  from  several  steps  from  which  he  will  scarce  be  deterred 
by  any  other’s  advice. 

Another  good  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  removal  was,  the  bringing 
of  the  new  set  of  Ministers  into  power,  whose  measures  have  done  your 
Majesty  so  much  service.  There  never  was  a bolder,  more  blustering  and  hot- 
headed Minister  than  Carteret ; and  the  consequence  of  all  the  steps  which 
he  inspires  will  be  seen  into  and  felt  the  first  moment,  whereas  his  pre- 
decessor proceeded  with  more  art,  and  it  was  some  time  after  his  measures 
were  taken,  that  the  ill  consequences  thereof  were  either  apprehended  or 
approved.  The  world  sooner  forgets  an  ill  action  in  a man  than  an  im- 
prudent speech ; and  in  whatever  method  a man  designs  to  govern,  it  was 
certainly  no  very  politic  declaration  which  Carteret  made  publicly  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  power,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  England 
but  by  corruption;  had  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  men  as 
himself,  or  for  a Whig  Ministry,  he  had  been  right. 


JAMES  TO  CARDINAL  TENON. 

Alhann,  ce  IS  Jilin,  1743. 

Rien  n’est  plus  desirable  en  general  pour  moi,  qu’un  voyage  du  Prince, 
mon  fils,  en  France ; mais  si  vous  meditez  serieusernent  une  entreprise  sur 
PAngleterre,  ne  serait-il  pas  plus  prudent  de  differer  un  tel  voyage  jusqu'a 
l’execution  du  grantl  projet?  Car  une  telle  demarche  fera  un  grand  eclat, 
mettra  le  Gouvernement  d'Angleterre  sur  ses  gardes,  et  I’engagera  a mettre 
tout  en  ceuvre  pour  sc  premunir  contre  une  invasion  qu’il  regardera  alors 
comme  certaine  et  prochaine.  J'ai  cru  devoir  vous  faire  cette  reflexion, 
mais  si  en  attendant  vous  me  mandez  que  le  Roi  de  France  souhaile  que 
mon  fils  vienne  en  France,  je  I'envcrrai. 
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EARL  MAJUSCHAL  TO 


Nov.  4.  1743. 

Je  vous  envoie  une  estampe  dont  on  dibite  grand  nombre  parmi  le  peuple 
en  Angleterre.  Le  Starve  done  vient  de  ce  qu’on  dit  <jue  lepain  manquait 
deux  jours  parmi  les  Anglais  pendant  que  les  Hanovriens  en  avaient  abon- 
damment.  Bon  pour  Nicole  est  une  histoire  qu'on  fait  d'un  Franrais  4 
llanovre  qui  ne  pouvait  pas  trouver  dans  ce  pays  du  pain  mangeable,  et  en 
ayant  fait  apporter  du  meilleur,  il  dit:  Bon  pour  Nicole  son  cheval,  a qui 
il  le  donna.  Toutes  ces  choses  vraies  ou  fausses  font  effet  sur  le  peuple. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER  (I). 

(Extract.) 

Port*,  Nov.  30. 1744. 

The  only  thing  that  is  good  I have  to  say  is,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there 

is  hope,  that’s  the  proverb S.  Littleton  (Sir  Thomas  Sheridan)  found 

Wright  (Cardinal  Tencin)  in  extreme  bad  humour  at  the  proceeding  of 
Adam  (King  Louis),  and  his  fellow-lawyers  (ministers).  On  le  eerait  d 
moint.  You  may  imagine  how  I must  be  out  of  humour  at  all  these  pro- 
ceetnngs,  when,  for  comfort,  I am  plagued  out  of  my  life  with  tracaese- 
ries  from  our  own  people ; who,  as  itwould  seem,  would  rather  sacrifice  me 
and  my  affairs  than  fail  in  any  private  view  of  their  own.  Dean  (Lord  John 
Drummond)  is  one  of  those  that  has  been  plaguing  me  with  complaints, 
but  I quieted  him  in  the  best  manner  I could,  saying  that  whatever  is 
said  of  our  people,  though  never  so  well  grounded,  was  cutting  our  own 
throats. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(Extract.) 

Paris,  Jan.  3.  1745. 

If  lsham  (himself)  had  not  represented  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
part  without  paying  his  debts,  or  some  of  them,  I believe  he  would  have 
got  little  or  nothing.  Now  that  he  has  got  at  least  something,  he  intends 
to  part  to  his  imprisonment^),  where  I believe  he  will  have  full  occasion 
to  have  the  spleen,  by  seeing  no  appearance  of  real  business,  and  being 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  company,  and  diversions  that  accompany  any 
great  town ; but  all  this  lsham  (the  Prince)  does  not  regret  in  the  least,  as 
long  as  he  thinks  it  of  service  for  our  great  lawsuit : he  would  put  himself 
in  a tub,  like  Diogenes,  if  necessary  ! 


(1)  The  MS.  letters  of  Charles,  like  several  others  in  this  work,  display  gross  ignorance 
f spelling;  but  to  retain  all  these  errors  in  printing  them,  could  only  serve  to  weary 

and  perplex  the  reader. 

(2)  He  retired  tor  some  weeks  to  FiU-Jamcs,  the  former  seat  of  the  Duke  ofBcrwick, 
near  Clermont  de  I’Oise. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 


Parii,  February  28.  >745. 

Sir, 

I have  received  yours  of  the  1st  and  7th  current.  As  I have  been  so 
much  hurried  between  balls  and  business,  I shall  refer  to  my  next.  It 
would  be  a great  comfort  to  me  to  have  real  business  on  my  hands,  but  I 
see  little  of  that  at  present,  as  I shall  explain  in  another.  It  is  something 
surprising  to  me  not  to  have  heard  from  Lumley  (Lord  Sompill)  this  two 
weeks ; and  even  he  owes  me  au  answer  to  one  of  mine  of  that  standing  : 
but  I easily  conceive  the  reason  on’t,  which  is,  that  after  making  such  a 
noise  of  his  being  able  to  do  a great  deal,  he  does  nothing,  or  he  does  not 
care  to  let  me  in  the  confidence  of  his  managements,  which,  I believe,  has 
happened  before  now  to  more  than  he,  for  I see  here  every  body  thinks 
himself  to  be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world ! 

I lay  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  etc. 

Charles  P. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Parii,  March  1. 1145. 

I have  read  and  considered  the  Duke  of  Perth’s  message,  which  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  buy,  if  Jenkins  (the  Prince)  can  possibly,  some  broad- 
swords unmounted,  for  they  do  that  in  their  own  way.  ...  Be  says,  that 
he  knew  a place  where  there  was  a considerable  sum  of  money  that  he 
could  lay  hold  on  when  he  pleased,  but  that  not  to  be  attempted  till  the 
happy  time  of  action  comes.  It  is  a tiling  absolutely  necessary,  though  I 
have  little  hopes  myself  of  any  thing  being  soon  to  be  done  anywhere  for  the 
cause,  to  make  our  friends  think  otherwise  for  to  keep  them  in  spirits,  and 
not  let  them  be  cast  down ; for  which  reason  the  only  thing  that  was  in 
Howell's  (the  Prince's)  power,  Jenkins  (the  Prince)  thought  should  not  be  let 
slip  for  that  end,  at  any  cost  whatsoever ; for  which  1 took  upon  me  to  borrow 
forty  thousand  livres  from  young  Waters,  for  to  be  aide  to  dispatch  the 
messenger  back,  and  buying  of  broad-swords,  which  is  the  only  comfort 
the  Prince  can  give  them  at  present : rather  than  to  have  wanted  this  sum, 
Isham  (the  Prince)  would  have  pawned  his  shirt,  it  is  but  for  such  uses 
that  the  Prince  shall  ever  trouble  Trig  (the  King)  with  asking  for  money; 
it  will  never  be  for  plate  or  fine  clothes,  but  for  arms  and  ammunition,  or 
other  things  that  tend  to  what  I am  come  about  to  this  country,  f therefore 
wish  that  Haniner  (the  King)  would  pawn  all  Isham’s  (the  Prince’s)  jewels, 
for  on  this  side  the  water  Howell  (the  Prince)  would  wear  them  with  a very 
sore  heart,  thinking  that  there  might  be  made  a better  use  of  them,  so 
that,  in  an  urgent  necessity,  Howell  (the  Prince)  may  have  a sum  which  he 
can  make  use  of  for  the  cause ; for  die  Prince  sees  almost  every  thing  at  die 
French  Court  sticks  at  die  money,  as  it  did  in  this  last  enterprise,  which 
was  when  the  Prince  insisted  for  an  expedition  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time 
with  England.  They  answered,  they  would  give  me  troops,  but  had  not 
or  would  not  give  money  or  arms ; for  which  reason  the  having  such  a sum 
at  command,  would  be  of  great  use : but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Court  of 
France  must  not  suspect  in  the  least  that  I have  such  a sum ; for  perhaps 
they  may  give  it  now,  though  they  would  not  then. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Parti,  April  19. 17«. 

Sir, 

I have  received  yours  of  the  50tli  March,  at  my  arrival  here,  where 
I intend  to  pass  the  week,  for  to  see  a firework  and  a ball  masque,  given  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  I thank  your  Majesty  for  being  so  good  as  to 
order  the  payment  of  the  40,000  livrcs,  which  1 took  upon  me  to  borrow, 
and  am  very  sensible  at  the  goodness  you  have  to  speak  your  mind  so  freely 
to  me,  which  I am  sure  is  a great  relief  to  me.  My  want  of  experience  is 
what  1 too  much  know,  and  would  fain  get  as  soon  as  possible,  for  to  be 
able  to  serve  you  and  our  country  more  effectually,  and  to  purpose,  which 
is  all  that  I am  put  in  this  world  for.  I really  thought  myself  very  sure  of 
not  erring  when  I took  up  this  money,  but  finding  1 mistook,  I shall  be 
more  rigorous  and  reserved  in  doing  any  thing  that  is  my  own  thought  or 
opinion  for  the  future.  It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  write,  or  for  you  to 
read,  If  I was  to  enter  in  the  detail  of  all  the  little  malice  and  odd  doings  of 
Lumley  (Lord  Sempill),  Maloch  (Bohaldie),  and  some  others;  it  is  also  very 
• disagreeable  to  me  the  writing  such  things.  I shall  only  say  at  present,  as 
to  these  matters,  this,  to  conjure  you  to  be  on  your  guard  from  Kerry 
(Bohaldie),  and  Morrlce  (Lord  Sempill),  for  really  I cannot  believe  a word 
they  say  after  the  lies  they  told  me,  particularly  that  of  the  paper,  which 
cannot  be  more  demonstration . I think  to  discharge  my  conscience  in  saying 
this,  being  very  sure  of  it.  At  the  same  time  I recommend  to  you  not  in 
the  least  to  seem  to  be  knowing  of  this  malice,  for  with  their  JRegiros,  if 
disgusted,  they  would  certainly  do  a great  deal  of  harm,  to  which  there 
is  no  help.  Both  Morgan  (Mr.  O'Brien),  and  Lumley  (Lord  Sempill),  are 
doing  all  their  endeavours  for  my  making  campaign,  but  1 have  too  much 
reason  to  be  afraid  they  won't  succeed,  which  I own  will  be  very  mortifying 
and  cruel.  It  is  very  extraordinary  Maloch’s  and  Lumley’s  complaining  I 
would  not  see  them,  which  is  not  so,  for  I have  on  several  occasions  said 
to  them,  over  and  over,  that  they  were  always  welcome  wherever  I was ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  both  never  say  to  me  any  thing  to  the  purpose;  I 
believe,  because  that  they  have  nothing  to  say,  which  makes  them  both 
avoid  seeing  and  writing  tome  as  much  as  possible.  You  see  by  this  what 
they  are,  and  that  their  heads  are  filled  with  nothing  but  malice  and  spite. 
Sir  Hector  has  lost  his  proie,  for  which  he  is  not  a little  angry,  as  you  may 
believe,  against  Lord  John,  which  makes  me  apprehensive  it  should  end  in 
a challenge.  I am  doing  all  I can  to  hinder  it,  in  which  I hope  to  succeed ; 
at  least  it  won’t  be  want  of  my  pains,  which  I take  in  this  case  to  be  charity 
for  them  both ; though  as  to  Lord  John,  I can  t say  what  he  deserves,  after 
such  a proceeding.  1 lay  myself  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  most  humbly  asking 
blessing. 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 
Chables  P. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Navarre,  June,  7. 015. 

Sir, 

I have  received  yours  of  the  18th  May,  there  being  in  it  also  a note  in 
your  own  hand.  I cannot  be  too  sensible  at  so  much  goodness  you  express 
towards  me.  If  your  Majesty  was  in  this  country,  I flatter  myself  you 
would  be  surprised  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  I blind  several,  and 
impose  upon  them  at  the  same  time  they  think  to  do  it  to  me.  If  I was 
not  able  to  do  this,  things  here  would  go  at  a fine  rate,  considering  what 
malice  there  is  in  this  world,  and  very  often  only  for  mischier-sake  alone, 
doing  hurt  at  the  same  time  to  themselves.  I have  nothing  more  to  say  at 
present,  but  to  lay  myself  most  humbly  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  most  humbly 
asking  blessing,  and  remaining 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 
Charles  P. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Navarre,  June  12.  1745. 

Sir, 

I believe  your  Majesty  little  expected  a courier  at  this  time,  and  much 
less  from  me ; to  tell  you  a thing  that  will  be  a great  surprise  to  you.  I 
have  been,  above  six  months  ago,  invited  by  our  friends  to  go  to  Scotland, 
and  to  carry  what  money  and  arms  I could  conveniently  get;  this  being, 
they  are  fully  persuaded,  the  only  way  of  restoring  you  to  the  Crown, and 

them  to  their  liberties 

After  such  scandalous  usage  as  I have  received  from  the  French  Court, 
had  I not  given  my  word  to  do  so,  or  got  so  many  encouragements  from 
time  to  time  as  I have  had,  I should  have  been  obliged,  in  honour  and  for 
my  own  reputation,  to  have  flung  myself  into  the  arms  of  my  friends,  and 
die  with  them,  rather  than  live  longer  in  such  a miserable  way  here,  or 
he  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  which  would  be  just  giving  up  all  hopes. 
I cannot  but  mention  a parable  here,  which  is ; a horse  that  is  to  be  sold, 
if  spurred  does  not  skip,  or  show  some  sign  of  life,  nobody  would  care  to 
have  him  even  for  nothing ; just  so  my  friends  would  care  very  little  to  have 
me,  if,  after  such  usage,  which  all  the  worid  is  sensible  of,  1 should  not 
show  that  I have  life  in  me.  Your  Majesty  cannot  disapprove  a son's 
following  the  example  of  his  filter.  You  yourself  did  the  like  in  the  year 
15;  but  the  circumstances  now  are  indeed  very  different,  by  being  much 
more  encouraging,  there  being  a certainly  of  succeeding  with  the  least 
help  ; die  particulars  of  which  would  be  too  long  to  explain,  and  even 
impossible  to  convince  you  of  by  writing,  which  has  been  the  reason  that  I 
have  presumed  to  take  upon  me  the  managing  all  this,  without  even  let- 
ting you  suspect  there  was  any  such  thing  a brewing,  for  fear  of  my  not 
being  able  to  explain,  and  show  you  demonstratively  how  matters  stood 
— which  is  not  possible  to  be  done  by  writing,  or  even  without  being 
upon  the  place  and  seeing  things  with  your  own  eyes:  and  bad  I failed  to 
convince  you,  I was  then  afraid  you  might  have  thought  what  I had  a mind  to 
do,  to  be  ra»h ; and  so  have  absolutely  forbid  my  proceedings 
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I have  tried  all  possible  means  and  stratagems  to  get  access  to  the  King 
of  France,  or  his  Minister,  without  the  least  effect,  nor  could  I even  gel 
Littleton  (Sir  Thomas  Sheridan)  an  audience,  who  1 was  sure  would  say 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  I desired,  and  would  faithfully  report 
their  answer.  As  for  Wright  (the  Cardinal),  he  is  not  much  trusted  or 
well  looked  upon  by  Adam  (the  King  of  France),  who  is  timorous,  and 
has  not  resolution  enough  to  displace  him.  Now  I have  been  obliged  to 
steal  off,  without  letting  the  King  of  France  so  much  as  suspect  it,  for 
which  I make  a proper  excuse  in  my  letter  to  him ; by  saying  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  never  to  have  been  able  to  speak  and  open  my 
heart  to  him ; that  this  thing  was  of  such  a nature  that  it  could  not  be 
communicated  by  any  of  the  ministers  or  by  writing,  but  to  himself  alone 
— in  whom,  after  God  Almighty,  my  resting  lies,  and  that  the  least  help 
would  make  my  affair  infallible.  If  I had  let  the  French  Court  know  this 
beforehand,  it  might  have  had  all  these  bad  effects  : — 1st,  It  is  possible 
they  might  have  stopped  me,  having  a mind  to  keep  measures  with  the 
Elector,  and  then,  to  cover  it  over,  they  would  have  made  a merit  of  it  to 
you,  by  saying  they  had  hindered  me  from  doing  a wild  and  desperate 
thing  : 2dly,  My  being  invited  by  my  friends  would  not  be  believed ; or 
at  least  would  have  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  French  Court.  . . . 

I have  sent  Stafford  to  Spain,  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Geraldine  to 
demand  succours  in  my  name,  to  complete  the  work,  to  whom  I sent 
letters  for  the  King  and  Queen,  written  in  the  most  engaging  terms,  to 
the  same  purpose.  Let  what  will  happen,  the  stroke  is  struck,  and  1 have 
taken  a firm  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  stand  my  ground  as 
long  as  I shall  have  a man  remaining  with  me.  I think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  your  Majesty  should  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Avignon,  but 
take  the  liberty  to  advise  that  you  would  not  ask  leave  of  the  French 
Court ; for  if  l be  not  immediately  succoured,  they  will  certainly  refuse  you. . . 

Whatever  happens  unfortunate  to  me  cannot  but  be  the  strongest 
engagements  to  the  French  Court  to  pursue  your  cause.  Now  if  I were 
sure  they  were  capable  of  any  sensation  of  this  kind,  if  I did  not  succeed, 
I would  perish,  as  Curtius  did,  to  save  my  country,  and  make  it  happy  ; 
it  being  an  indispensable  duty  on  me,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  Your 
Majesty  may  now  see  my  reason  for  pressing  so  much  to  pawn  my  jewels, 
which  I should  be  glad  to  have  done  immediately ; for  i never  intend  to 
come  back,  and  money,  next  to  troops,  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  me. 
I owe  to  old  Waters  about  60,000  livres,  and  to  the  young  one  above 
120,000  livres.  I and  Sir  Thomas  will  write  more  fully  to  Edgar  about 
these  matters,  both  as  to  the  sum  I carry  with  me  and  arms,  as  also  how 
I go.  I write  this  from  Navarre,  but  it  won't  be  sent  off  till  I am  on 
shipboard.  If  I can  possibly,  I will  write  a note  and  send  it  from  thence 
at  the  same  time.  I have  wrote  to  Lord  Marischal,  telling  him  to  come 
immediately,  and  giving  him  a credential  to  treat  with  the  Minister  for 
succours.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond  I have  writ  a civil  letter,  showing  a 
desire  of  his  coming  here  immediately,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  it 

to  his  discretion  so  to  do 1 should  think  it  proper  (if  your 

Majesty  pleases)  to  be  put  at  his  Holiness’s  feet,  asking  his  blessing  on 
this  occasion;  but  what  I chiefly  ask  is,  your  own,  which  1 hope  will 
procure  me  that  of  God  Almighty  upon  my  endeavours  to  serve  you, 
my  family,  and  my  country ; which  will  ever  be  the  only  view  of 

Your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  son,  Charles  P. 

23 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

I Second  Letler  l 

tiatarre,  June  is.  1745. 

Sir, 

1 made  my  devotions  on  Pentecost  day,  recommending  myself  particu- 
larly to  the  Almighty  on  this  occasion  to  guide  and  direct  me,  and  to 
continue  to  me  always  the  same  sentiments,  which  are,  rather  to  suffer 
any  thing  than  fail  in  any  of  my  duties.  I write  to  you  this  apart,  for 
to  entreat  your  Majesty,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  desire  Grevill  (the 
King)  for  God's  sate  not  to  give  to  Howell  (himself)  what  he  designed, 
that  is  a secret ; for  it  would  he  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  his  farm.  Let  not 
his  engagement  with  a certain  person  be  any  hindrance,  for  circumstances 
are  changed,  by  which,  if  there  was  any  question  of  that,  one  can  find 
ways  to  come  off  on’t.  1 must  re|>eat  this,  that  Grevill  and  his  family  is 
ruined  if  he  does  that  thing.  Grevill  thinks  this  is  an  absolute  secret ; 
hut  he  is  mistaken , for  1 have  heard  it  from  several  people,  to  whom  I 
flatly  denied  it,  and  said  1 was  very  sure  it  was  not  true , to  which  every 
one  of  these  said,  God  be  praised ; for  if  it  were  so,  both  father  and  son 
would  be  undone.  Sovereigns  upon  the  throne  can  do  such  tilings  : 
and  even  then  it  is  not  advisable  ; but  a private  man  ruins  himself  and  his 
family  in  doing  on’t,  especially  one  that  has  great  many  enemies.  I lay 
myself  again  most  humbly  at  your  Majesty's  feet ; and  remain  your  most 
dutiful  son, 

Charlss  P. 

FRINGE  CHARLES  TO  MR.  EDGAR. 

Navarre,  June  U.  tits. 

I here  enclose  you  the  king's  and  Duke’s  letters;  one  for  Lord  Dunbar, 
and  another  for  B.  Teucin.  If  the  bearer  be  one  Pleve,  l kuow  him  to  be 
very  honest,  and  a good  servant.  Macdonald  is  his  master,  whom  I 
carry  with  me;  so  the  servant  deserves  to  be  taken  care  of.  Having  writ 
a long  letter  to  (he  King,  i chose  to  refer  some  particulars  to  be  added 
to  yours,  which  are  these  : — 1 owe  old  Waters  about  Go, 000  livres,  part 
of  which  went  to  the  payment  of  my  debts  last  winter,  which  the  French 
Court  did  not  think  lit  to  complete.  Yoyng  Waters  has  advanced  me 
120,000  livres,  and  promised  to  pay  several  other  things  which  1 have 
referred  to  him.  It  will  he  absolutely  necessary  to  remit  these  two  sums  • 

immediately;  and  young  Waters  desires  that  his  money  may  be  sent  by 
Bcllom  directly  to  hiiuseil,  without  letting  the  old  man  know  he  made 
any  such  advance;  and  whatever  other  money  may  be  remitted  for  my 
use,  tile  best  way  will  be  to  send  it  to  the  young  one — for  the  other,  I 
believe,  will  be  glad  to  be  eased  of  that  trouble.  All  this  money  1 have 
employed  in  my  present  undertaking,  having  bought  fifteen  hundred 
fusees,  eighteen  hundred  broad-swords  mounted,  a good  quantity  of 
powder,  ball,  flints,  dirks,  brandy,  etc. , and  some  hundred  more  of 
fusees  and  broad-swords,  of  which  1 cannot  at  present  tell  the  exact 
number.  1 have  also  got  twenty  small  field-pieces,  two  of  which  a mule 
may  carry;  and  my  caseelle  will  he  near  four  thousand  louis-d'ors  i all 
these  things  will  go  in  the  frigate  which  carries  myself.  Site  has  twenty 
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odd  guns,  and  is  an  excellent  sailer ; and  will  be  escorted  by  one,  and 
perhaps  two  men-of-war,  of  about  seventy  guns  each.  It  will  appear 
strange  to  you  bow  I should  get  these  things  without  the  knowledge  of 
die  French  Court.  I employed  one  Rutledge  and  one  Walsh,  who  are 
subjects.  The  first  got  a grant  of  a man-of-war  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  is,  luckily,  obliged  to  go  as  far  north  as  I do,  so  that  she 
will  escort  me  without  appearing  to  do  it.  Walsh  understands  his  busi- 
ness perfectly  well,  and  is  an  excellent  seaman.  Be  has  offered  to  go  with 
me  himself,  the  vessel  being  his  own  that  I go  on  board  of.  lie  has  also 
a man-of-war  that  will  likewise  go  with  me,  if  she  can  be  got  ready  in 
time,  and  a frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  which  he  took  lately  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  manning,  to  be  sent  out  with  all  expedition.  He  lives  at 
Nantes ; and  1 expect  a courier  every  moment  from  him  with  an  accouut 
that  all  is  ready ; and  then  I must  lose  no  time  to  get  Utere,  and  go  directly 
on  board.  If  there  he  no  danger  of  being  stopped  or  discovered,  I shall 
write  from  thence.  Adieu,  friend.  1 hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
hear  comfortable  news.  In  the  meantime,  be  assured  of  my  constant 
friendship. 

Charles  P. 

P.  S.— I send  you  here  also,  enclosed,  an  authentic  copy  of  what  is  to 
be  printed  and  dispersed  at  my  landing.  I have  forgot  also  to  mention, 
that  I intend  to  land  at  or  about  the  Isle  of  Mull.  I enclose  you  here  also 
five  letters,  and  one  open,  to  yourself ; all  from  Sir  Thomas. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Natam,  Juno  20.  ms. 

Sir, 

I have  just  received  yours  of  the  24th  May.  I do  not  at  all  doubt  but 
that  Cannilliac's  tongue  would  go  post  at  the  news  of  the  battle  in  Flan- 
ders, as  he  will  also  do  for  this  new  victory  gained  by  the  Ring  of  Prussia. 
I am.  thank  God,  in  perfect  good  health;  but  the  time  seems  very  long  to 
me  for  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  purpose.  I have  nothing  in  the  world  new. 
Isuppose  Morgan  (Mr.  O'Brien)  and  Morricc(Lord  Sempill)  write  distinctly 
what  they  have  to  say.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  long  since  I have  quite  given 
up  believing  in  the  least  any  thing  he  says,  which  makes  me  never  men- 
tion him.  1 lay  myself  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  most  humbly  asking  blessing. 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

Charles  P. 

P.  S.— As  I finished  this,  I received  yours  of  the  1st,  and  am  heartily 
sorry  for  poor  General  Macdonald’s  death.  I shall  not  fail  to  be  attentive 
to  what  you  mention  in  your  little  note. 


Sir, 


PRINCE  CHARLE8  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

SI.  tiazain,  at  Ike  Mouth  of  the  Loin,  July  2.  ms. 


The  contrary  winds  that  have  been  blowing  hitherto,  have  deferred  my 
embarking,  which  will  be  this  afternoon,  at  seven,  for  to  go  to  the  ren- 
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dezvons  of  the  man-of-war  of  67  guns,  and  700  men  altoard,  as  also  a 

company  of  sixty  volunteers,  all  gentlemen,  whom  1 shall  probably  get  to 
land  with  inc,  I mean  to  stay;  which  though  few,  will  make  a show,  they 
having  a pretty  uniform.  The  number  of  arms  are  just  as  1 mentioned  in 
my  last  of  the  12th,  that  goes  with  this,  except  the  augmentation  I was  in 
hopes  of  is  of  a hundred  or  two  less  than  1 expected,  which  is  no  odds. 
I keep  this  open,  and  do  not  send  it  until  I am  fairly  set  off  from  Belle 
Isle — id  est  the  rendezvous — so  that  I may  add  a note  to  it,  if  being  sea- 
sick does  not  hinder;  if  it  does,  Sir  Thomas  will  supply  in  mentioning 
what  more  may  occur.  It  is  a mortification  to  me  to  want  so  many  of  your 
packets  which  are  lying  at  Paris,  because  of  the  daily  expectation  of  part- 
ing. We  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  hope  in  the  Almighty  favouring 
us  and  recompensing  our  troubles;  which,  as  you  may  see  by  the  nature 
of  die  thing,  were  not  small.  I hope  in  God  my  next  will  bring  comfort- 
able news.  In  the  mean  time  I remain,  laying  myself  at  your  Majesty’s 
feet,  most  humbly  asking  your  blessing, 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

Charles  P. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  MR.  EDGAR. 

SI.  J Vazaire,  July  2.  UtS 

This  being  the  last  note  I shall  write  this  side  of  the  seas,  I would  not  fail 
to  give  you  adieu  in  it,  making  my  compliments  to  Lord  Dunbar,  and  to  as 
many  of  my  friends  as  you  shall  think  convenient  and  proper.  I enclose 
herewith  letters  for  the  King  and  Duke.  1 hope  in  God  we  shall  soon  meet, 
which  I am  resolved  shall  not  be  but  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time  I remain,  etc. 

Charles  P. 

P.  S. — Belle  lele  d la  Bade,  the  12 lh  July.  After  having  waited  a 
week  here,  not  w ithout  a little  anxiety,  we  have  at  last  got  the  escort  I ex- 
pected, which  is  just  now  arrived,  id  est,  a ship  of  68  guns,  and  700  men 
aboard.  I am,  thank  God,  in  perfect  good  health,  but  have  been  a little 
sea-sick  and  expect  to  be  more  so;  but  it  does  not  keep  me  much  a-bed, 
for  I find  die  more  1 struggle  against  it  the  better, 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

A borii  du  raisitiiu  le  Du  Bellier,  d /’alters  dam  la  Bait 
de  Lonyhaylorl , le  2 Audi,  V.  S.  iUi. 

Sire, 

J’ai  re$u  des  services  si  importans  de  M.  Antoine  Walsh,  qu’il  n’y  a rien 
que  je  ne  me  croie  oblige  de  faire  pour  lui  en  temoigner  moil  agrement. 
Ainsi  je  lui  ai  promis  d’employer  tout  mon  credit  aupres  de  Votre  Majeste 
pour  lui  obtenir  le  titre  de  Comte  d’lrlande.  II  est  issu  d'une  fort  bonne 
famille,  tres  en  etat  de  soutenir  la  dignite  de  ce  nouveau  titre,  et  n’a  pas 
besoin  d’autre  chose.  C'est  la  premiere  grace  que  je  vous  demande  depuis 
moil  arrivee  dans  ce  pays.  J'espere  bien  que  ce  ne  sera  pas  la  derniere, 
mais  en  tout  cas,  je  vous  supplie  de  me  laccorder.  Je  la  regarderai  coniine 
une  obligation  particuliere,  accordee  a voire  tres-obeissant  fils, 

Charles  P. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Longhaylarl,  Auguil  4.  0. 4’.  1745. 

Sir, 

I am,  thank  God,  arrived  here  in  perfect  good  health,  but  not  with  little 
trouble  and  danger,  as  you  will  hear  by  the  bearer,  who  has  been  along 
with  me  all  along,  that  makes  it  useless  for  me  to  give  any  accounts  and 
particulars  on  that  head.  1 am  joined  here  by  brave  people,  as  I expected. 
As  I have  not  yet  set  up  Ihe  Standard,  I cannot  tell  the  number,  but  that 
will  be  in  a few  days,  as  soon  as  the  arms  are  distributed ; at  which  we  are 
working  with  all  speed.  I have  not  as  yet  got  the  return  of  the  message 
sent  to  the  Lowlands,  but  expect  it  very  soon.  If  they  all  join,  or  at  least 
all  those  to  whom  I have  sent  commissions,  at  request,  every  thing  will  go 
on  to  a wish.  Sir  Hector's  (1)  being  taken  up,  is  of  no  other  consequence 
but  of  perhaps  frightening  some  few ; for  they  can  make  nothing  of  him, 
nor  of  some  papers  that  were  found  in  his  room,  which  he  denies  having 
any  knowledge  of.  The  commissions,  along  with  the  declaration,  are  ar- 
rived safe,  and  in  a proper  hand.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  me,  if 
France  does  not  succour  me,  is  to  die  at  the  head  of  such  brave  people  as 
I And  here,  if  I should  not  be  able  to  make  my  way ; and  that  I have  pro- 
mised to  them,  as  you  know  to  have  been  my  resolution,  before  parting. 
The  French  Court  must  now  necessarily  take  off  the  mask,  or  have  an 
eternal  shame  on  them ; for  at  present  there  is  no  medium,  and  we,  what- 
ever happens,  shall  gain,  an  immortal  honour  by  doing  what  we  can  to 
deliver  our  country,  in  restoring  our  master,  or  perish  with  sword  in  hand. 
Your  Majesty  may  easily  conceive  the  anxiety  I am  in  to  hear  from  you. 
Having  nothing  more  particular  at  present  to  add  (not  being  able  to  keep 
the  ship  longer,  for  fear  of  mcn-of-war  stopping  her  passage  entirely)  I 
shall  end,  laying  myself  with  all  respect  and  duty  at  your  Majesty's  feet, 
roost  humbly  asking  a blessing. 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

- Charles  P. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  MORAY  OF  ABERCAIRNEY. 

Kinloehiel,  Auguil  22.  174J. 

This  is  to  let  you  know  that  I have  set  up  the  Royal  Standard,  and  expect 
the  assistance  of  all  my  friends.  I want  money  in  particular ; and  as  I 
depend  upon  what  I know  you  have  promised  me,  I desire  you  would  pay  it 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  Arnprior,  or  send  it  by  a sure  hand  to  what- 
ever place  1 shall  lie  in. 

You  must  not  doubt  me  but  that  I shall  be  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
this  and  all  other  services,  and  to  give  you  proportionable  marks  of  my 
favour  and  friendship  (2).  Charles  P.  R. 

(1)  Sir  Hector  Maclean. 

(2)  This  leuer  is  printed  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  24.  Several  others,  to  the  same 
purport,  were  written  on  that  day. 
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PRINCE  CHAR  CBS'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HR.  HICKSON. 

Sept.  22.  174  5. 

You  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  repair  forthwith  to  England, 
and  there  notify  to  my  friends,  and  particularly  those  in  the  north,  and 
north  west,  the  wonderful  success  with  which  it  has  hitherto  pleased  God  to 
favour  my  endeavours  for  their  deliverance.  You  are  to  let  them  know, 
that  it  is  my  full  intention,  in  a few  days,  to  move  towards  them,  and  that 
they  will  be  inexcusable  before  God  aud  man,  if  they  do  not  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  and  support  me  in  such  an  undertaking.  What  I demand 
and  expect  is,  that  as  many  of  them  as  can  shall  be  ready  to  join  me,  and 
that  they  should  take  care  to  provide  provisions  and  money,  that  the  coun- 
try may  suffer  as  little  as  possible  by  the  march  of  my  troops.  Let  them 
know  that  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation, — now  or  never  is  the  word : I 
am  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish.  If  this  last  should  happen,  let  them 
judge  what  they  and  their  posterity  have  to  expect  (1).  C.  P.  R. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Edinburgh,  Oet.  T.  0.  5. 174t. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a distinct  journal  of  my  proceedings, 
because  of  my  being  so  much  hurried  with  business,  which  allows  me  no 
time  { notwithstanding,  I cannot  let  slip  this  occasion  of  giving  a short 
account  of  the  battle"  of  Gladsmuir,  fought  on  the  21st  of  September,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  surprising  actions  that  ever  was.  We  gained  a com- 
plete victory  over  General  Cope,  who  commanded  5,000  foot,  and  two  re- 
giments of  the  best  dragoons  in  the  island,  he  being  advantageously  posted, 
with  also  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars,  we  having  neither  horse  or  ar- 
tillery with  us,  and  being  to  attack  them  in  their  post,  and  obliged  to  pass 
before  their  noses  in  a defile  and  bog.  Only  our  first  line  had  occasion  to 
engage , for  actually,  in  five  minutes  the  field  was  cleared  of  the  enemies ; 
all  the  foot  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners;  and  of  the  horse  only  200 
escaped,  like  rabbits,  one  by  one.  On  our  side  we  only  lost  a hundred 
men,  between  killed  and  wounded ; and  the  army  afterwards  had  a Cue 
plunder. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  15. 0.  S.  1715. 

Sir, 

I have  at  last  had  the  comfort  of  receiving  letters  from  you,  the  latest  of 
which  is  of  the  7th  Sept.  N.  S.  I am  confounded  and  penetrated  with  so  much 
goodness  aud  tenderness  your  Majesty  expresses  to  me  in  all  your  letters. 
It  is  a grief  to  me  that  my  keeping  Strickland  has  given  you  one  moment's 
concern,  but  I shall  send  him  away  in  all  haste.  I hope  your  Majesty  is  per- 
suaded that  this  fault,  or  any  others  I may  have  committed,  is  no  want  of  the 
respectand  submission  which  you  will  always  find  in  me.  I remark  your 
letter  to  the  Ring  of  France,  in  which  you  do  me  more  honour  than  I deserve. 

(l)  Mr.  Hickson  proceeded  as  tar  as  Newcastle,  but  was  there  arrested  and  put  into 
prison,  aud  these  instructions  found  upon  him.— (See  Culloden  Papers,  p.  226.) 
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I wish  to  God  I may  find  roy  brother  landed  in  England  by  the  time  I enter  it, 
which  will  be  in  about  ten  days ; having  then  with  me  near  8000  men,  and 
300  horse  at  least,  with  which,  as  matters  stand,  I shall  have  one  decisive 
stroke  for  it,  but  if  the  French  land,  perhaps  none.  1 cannot  enlarge  on 
this  subject  as  on  many  others,  for  want  of  time,  because  of  such  a multipli- 
city of  things  which  hourly  occur  for  the  service  of  the  affair.  Adam  (King 
Louis)  has  sent  me  a gentleman  (who  brought  me  your  letters)  to  stay  with 
me,  for  to  give  notice  of  any  thing  that  I may  want,  which,  as  he  says,  will 
be  done  immediately;  accordingly  I am  sending  off  immediately  three  or 
four  expresses,  all  to  the  same  purpose,  so  that  some  one  may  arrive.  What 
is  said  is  very  short,  pressing  to  have  succour  in  all  haste,  by  a landing  in 
England;  for  that,  as  matters  stand,  I must  either  conquer  or  perish  in  a little 
while.  Thank  God,  1 am  in  perfect  good  health,  but  longing  much  for  the 
happy  day  of  meeting. 

In  the  mean  time,  I remain,  etc. 

Charles  P. 

The  ship  being  just  ready  to  go  off,  I have  only  time  to  enclose  here  a 
scraw  l of  the  account  of  the  battle,  which  I in  a hurry  writ  some  days  ago. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 


Sir, 


Edinburgh,  Oct.  22.  O.  S.  1745. 


I have  charged  Sir  James  Stewart  to  carry  this  as  far  as  Paris,  and  to 
forward  it  immediately  by  a courier  to  your  Majesty ; as  also  to  write  you 
a distinct  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  is  an  understanding  ca- 
pable man,  and  can  be  depended  on,  which  has  made  me  choose  him  to 
send  to  the  French  Court  with  proper  compliments  to  the  French  King, 
and  to  hasten  them  for  succours.  I hope  your  Majesty  will  be  satisfied 
with  his  proceedings.  As  1 have  nothing  particular  to  add,  but  what  he 
can  say,  makes  it  needless  for  me  to  say  any  more  at  present.  I am,  thank 
God,  in  perfect  good  health,  but  still  tu  the  usual  anxiety  for  want  of  let- 
ters, to  which  there  is  no  help  but  patience.  [ lay  myself  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet,  most  humbly  asking  blessing ; and  remaining,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect. 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

Charles  P. 


P.  S. — As  I writ  to  you  in  my  last,  I shall  not  fail  to  get  rid  of  Strickland 
as  soon  as  possible.  Your  Majesty,  I hope,  will  forgive  this  scrawl,  not 
having  time  to  write  it  over.,  being  so  much  hurried  with  business. 


THE  FRENCH  ENVOY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  PERTH. 

.[From  the  Duke  of  Perth’s  Papers  taken  in  the  Retreat.] 

J A Carlitlc,  ce  Dimanfhe  ( Nm.  1745). 

Milord  Due, 

On  vient  d’6ter  i mes  gens  un  pauvre  lit  qu’ils  avaient  A trois ; de  sortc 
qti’il  faut  queje  les  couche  dans  le  mien,  on  que  je  les  envoie  passer  la 
nuit  a la  rue,  vu  1c  beau  temps  qu’il  fait ! Enfin,  milord  Due,  que  ceux 
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qui  sont  charges  du  detail  des  logemens  prennent  des  mesures  pour  m’e- 
pargner  la  necessite  de  prendre  un  parti  qui  me  mettra  dans  le  cas  dc  n'a- 
voir  plus  a me  plaindre  apres  m’etre  plaint  si  souvent  et  si  inutilement. 
Vous  ites  bon  et  avise ; vous  avez  mille  bontes  pour  moi ; an  nom  de 
Dieu,  faitesque  lesehoses  soient  en  regie  une  bonne  fois,  etqu’enfin  mes 
gens  aient  A se  coucher  ce  soir. 

Je  suis  avec  respect,  etc.  etc. 

Boyer. 

PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  MANCHESTER. 

I See  Cb»mbere'»  History.  toI.  I.  p.  171.  | 

Manf  better.  Not.  30.  I7«. 

His  Royal  Highness  being  informed  that  several  bridges  had  been  pulled 
down  in  this  county,  he  has  given  orders  to  repair  them  forthwith,  parti- 
cularly that  at  Crossford,  which  is  to  be  done  this  night  by  his  own  troops, 
though  his  Royal  Highness  does  not  propose  to  make  use  of  it  for  his  own 
army,  but  believes  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  country;  and  if  any  forces 
that  were  with  General  Wade  be  coming  this  road,  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it!  C.  P.  R. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  ONE  OF  HIS  OFFICERS. 

Je  vous  ordonne  d'exceuter  mes  ordres  ou  de  ne  plus  retourner. 

THE  PRETENDER  TO  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Albano,  June  6. 1746. 

God  knows  where  or  when  this  will  find  you,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  but 
still  I cannot  but  write  to  you  in  the  great  anxiety  and  pain  I am  in  for 
you,  from  what  the  public  news  mentions  from  Scotland.  I know  nothing 
else;  and  I doubt  not  but  those  accounts  are  exaggerated,  considering  from 
whence  they  come.  But  still  it  is  but  too  plain  to  see  that  affairs  with  you 
don’t  go  as  I could  wish.  I am,  though,  still  in  hopes  you  may  be  able  to 
keep  your  ground  in  Scotland  till  you  can  have  assistance  from  France  : 
but  if  you  really  cannot  maintain  yourself  in  Scotland,  do  not,  for  God’s 
sake,  drive  things  too  far ; but  think  of  your  own  safety,  on  which  so  much 
depends.  Though  your  enterprise  should  miscarry,  the  honour  you  have 
gained  by  it  will  always  stick  by  you ; it  will  make  you  be  respected,  and 
considered  abroad,  and  will,  I think  I may  answer  for  it,  always  engage 
the  French  to  protect  and  assist  you,  and  to  renew  in  time  another  project 
in  your  favour ; so  that  you  should  really  have  no  temptation  to  pursue 
rash  or  desperate  measures  at  this  time,  for  should  you  do  so,  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  all,  and  even  a drawback  from  the  honour  you  have  already 
gained.  In  fine,  my  dear  child,  never  separate  prudence  and  courage. 
Providence  has  wonderfully  assisted  you  hitherto,  and  will  notabandon  you 
for  the  time  to  come.  This  I firmly  hope,  while  I shall  not  cease  to  beseech 
God  to  bless  and  direct  you.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child,  I tenderly  embrace 
you,  and  am  all  yours.  Once  more,  God  bless  you,  and  protect  you. 

James  R. 

. ,!  m .v*  tu  c 
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“ A JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE’S  TRANSACTIONS  SINCE  THE  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN 
TO  THIS  DAY,  AS  TAKEN  FROM  HIS  OWN  MOUTH." 

This  narratitfl  Is  short  and  nummary  The  following  Is  an  account  of  Charles's  disguise  and  assist- 
ance from  Flora  Macdonald 


The  Prince  finding,  as  was  proposed,  that  the  best  method  was  to  dis- 
guise himself  in  woman's  clothes,  with  a young  lady  that  had  a protection, 
he  took  his  party  to  do  so.  The  very  night  before  he  was  to  go  otf,  landed 
General  Campbell  within  a mile  or  two  of  him,  which  obliged  the  Prince 
to  go  a couple  of  miles  southward  to  avoid  the  pressing  danger,  and  wait 
the  gloaming  of  the  evening  to  get  away ; and  for  his  comfort  he  had  the 
men-of-war  cruising  before  him,  who  luckily,  towards  night-fall,  sailed  off, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  for  Mungaster  in  Skye, — Lady 
Margaret  Macdonald's  house.  12th  July.  The  Prince  left  Mr.  O'Neal  at 
Benbecula,  as  also  his  own  arms,  as  the  young  lady  refused  to  go  if  he  or 
any  other  should  carry  any ; but  he  insisted  he  might  safely  carry  his  pis- 
tols under  the  petticoats,  as  in  case  of  search  all  would  be  discovered  : but 
he  could  not  prevail. 

In  the  way  to  Mungaster,  before  mid-day,  as  he  was  crossing  a point, 
a guard  of  the  Mac  Leods  challenged  the  boat ; but  he  not  minding  to 
answer,  they  fired  on  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  the  young  lady  went  to  Lady  Margaret's,  and  the 
Prince,  at  some  distance,  to  wait  a friend;  and  that  evening  he  walked 
eight  miles  to  a gentleman’s  house,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  young  lady 
again ; but  being  unused  to  petticoats,  he  held  them,  in  walking,  up  so 
high  that  some  common  people  remarked  an  awkwardness  in  wearing  them, 
which  being  told,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  habit  again  next  day ; and 
went,  being  advised  that  Rasay  was  the  best  place  to  go  to.  He  walked 
that  evening  eight  miles,  it  pouring  rain  all  the  while,  to  get  to  the  shore 

at : there,  being  in  men’s  clothes,  he  parted  with  the  young  lady, 

and  embarked  in  a little  boat  for  Rasay ; being  told  the  enemy  was  still  on 
the  main  land. 


( Another  Extract.) 

July  19.  The  Prince  arrived  at  the  main  land  in  Glengary  Morar,  or 
North  Morar,  at  the  point  of  Loch  Nevis,  and  having  waited  there  three 
days  to  have  intelligence,  but  to  no  effect,  he  resolved  the  eleventh  day  to 
try  what  intelligence  he  could  get,  and  to  cross  a Loch  within  a mile  of 
Scotus-house — (Nota  Bene  : all  that  time  that  he  waited,  he  was  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather,  and  was  excessively  straightened  for  any  kind  of  pro- 
vision— ) which  he  executed ; and  just  as  he  crossed  a little  point  entering 
the  Loch,  he  stumbles  on  a boat  of  the  enemy’s,  which  was  hidden  in  the 
Loch,  when  those  who  were  ashore  ran  to  their  boats,  which  startled  them 
a little;  but  the  Prince,  having  along  with  him  Mackinnon  (and  three 
Camerons)  consulted  with  him  what  best  to  do ; and  he  saying,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  to  avoid  them,  Hie  best  method  was  to  put  on  a bold  face, 
and  make  up  to  them,  which  accordingly  was  done — and  proved  to  effect, 
for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  happened  to  be  only  five,  and  so  only  ques- 
tioned them,  and  let  them  goon;  but,  upon  reflection,  after  we  had  passed 
them  and  gone  down  the  Loch,  fearing  that  more  of  them  might  have  been 
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at  band,  and  joining  the  others,  might  come  up  to  them,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  stop  and  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a very  high  hill,  the  south  side  of 
the  Loch— which  he  did  very  quickly;  but,  being  there,  he  observed  the 
boat  steering  off  to  that  part  of  Skye,  called  Slate,  which  made  him  go 
down  to  the  place  whence  he  had  gone;  and  afterwards  went  to  Morar. 
But  his  house  being  in  his  way  to  Borradale — which  was  no  small  fatigue, 
being  obliged  to  march  the  whole  night— he  met  there  with  Angus  of  Borra- 
dale ; and  skulked  with  him  in  a cave  near  the  side  of  Lochnonoua , for  eight 
or  ten  days. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  BROTHER. 

Morlaix,  October.  10.  JV.  S.  1746. 

Dear  Brother, 

As  I am  certain  of  your  great  concern  for  me,  I cannot  express  the  joy  I 
have,  on  your  account,  of  my  safe  arrival  in  this  country.  I send  here  in- 
closed two  lines  to  my  master  (1),  just  to  show  him  I am  alive  and  safe, 
being  fatigued  not  a little,  as  you  may  imagine.  It  Ls  my  opinion  you 
should  write  immediately  to  the  French  king,  giving  him  notice  of  my  safe 
arrival,  and  at  the  same  lime  excusing  my  not  writing  to  him  myself  imme- 
diately, being  so  much  fatigued,  and  hoping  soon  to  have  llie  pleasure  of 
seeing  him.  I leave  to  your  prudence  the  wording  of  this  letter,  and 
would  be  glad  no  time  should  be  lost  in  writing  and  despatching  it,  as  also 
that  you  should  consult  nobody  widiout  exception  upon  it,  but  Sir  John 
Graham  and  Sir  Thomas  (Sheridan),  the  reasons  of  which  I will  tell  you  on 
meeting.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  I must  see  die  French  king  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  to  bring  things  to  a right  head.  Warren,  the  bearer,  will 
instruct  you  of  the  way  I would  wish  you  should  meet  me  at  Paris.  1 em- 
brace you  with  all  my  heart,  and  remain 

Your  most  loving  brother, 

CUAtU.ES  P. 

PRINCE  HENRY  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Clicky f October  17. 1746. 

The  very  morning  after  I writ  you  my  last,  I had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  my  dearest  brother.  He  did  not  know  me  at  first  sight,  but 
I am  sure  1 knew  him  very  well,  for  he  is  not  in  die  least  altered  sine*  I 
saw  him,  except  grown  somewhat  broader  and  fatter,  which  is  incompre- 
hensible after  all  die  fatigues  he  has  endured.  Your  Majesty  may  conceive 
better  than  I can  express  iti  writing  the  tenderness  of  our  first  meeting. 
Those  that  were  present  said  they  never  saw  the  like  in  their  lives ; and, 
indeed,  I defy  the  whole  world  to  show  anodier  brother  so  kind  and  loving 
as  he  is  to  me.  For  my  part,  I can  safely  say  dial  all  my  endeavours  tend 
to  no  other  end  but  that  of  deserving  so  much  goodness  as  he  has  for  me... 
The  Prince  sees  and  will  scarce  see  any  body  hut  myself  for  a few  days, 
that  he  may  have  a little  time  to  rest  before  he  is  plagued  by  ail  the  world, 
as  to  be  sure  lie  will,  when  once  be  sees  company.  I go  every  day  to  dine 
with  him.  Yesterday  I brought  lum  privately  to  see  my  house  ; and  l per- 
ceive he  has  as  much  go\U  for  the  chase  as  ever  he  had.  Most  humbly 
asking  your  Majesty’s  blessing,  I remain 

Your  most  dutiful  son,  Henry. 

(i)  His  father. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

Fontainebleau,  ee  22  Octobre  1146. 

Monsieur  mon  Frere  et  Cousin, 

Je  prends  la  liberte  d’ecrire  a voire  Majeste  pour  lui  dire  la  raison  que 
je  ne  parlais  pas  de  mes  alTaires  hier  au  soir ; c’est  parce  que  mon  frere 

etait  present , et  qu’en  rnfmc  temps  je  voudrais  eviter  de  lui  donner  aucune 
jalousie , comme  je  I’aime  tendrement.  Oserais-je  supplier  V.  M.,cotmne 
sa  prudence  esi  au  nombre  de  ses  grandes  qualites , d’avoir  la  Ixuite,  la  pre- 
miere fois  qu’Elle  voudrait  que  je  lui  park  d'affaires , qu’Elle  soil  en  parti- 
cular, etde  faire  en  sorte  eviter  cet  inconveuient-IA. 

Je  suis,  etc. 

Charles  P. 

MEMOIR  TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  BY  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Le  to  Xottembre  1748. 

La  situation  dans  laquelle  j’ai  laisse  l’Ecosse , A mon  depart,  merite  toutc 
I'attention  de  votre  Majeste ; ce  royaume  est  A la  veille  de  se  voir  aneantir, 
et  le  gouverneinent  d'Angleterre  est  resolu  de  confondrc  les  sujets  qui  lui 
sont  restes  fideies , avec  ceux  qui  ont  pris  les  armes  pour  moi ; d’oit  il  est 
i aise  de  conclure  que  le  meeontentement  de  cctte  nation  est  general , et 

i que  j'y  trouverais  aujourd’bui  trots  partisans  pour  un  que  j’y  ai  trouve  en 

l debarquant. 

Ce  serait  tromper  votre  Majesty  que  de  la  flatter  que  je  ponrrais  encore 
soulever  I’ficosse  , si  le  Parlement  a le  temps  cet  hiver  d'v  mettre  les  lois 
penales  en  execution.  Votre  Majeste  devrait  alors  renoncer  pour  jamais  au 
secours  d’une  revolution  dans  ce  pays-la , et  moi  je  n'aurais  de  ressource 
que  dans  les  cceurs  des  sujets  de  mon  pAre , quand  il  plaira  A la  Providence 
de  les  rappeler. 

Le  nombre  de  sujets  aguerris  ne  m'a  jamais  manque  en  Fcosse.  J’ai 
manque  tout  A la  fois,  d’argenl,  de  vivres,  et  d’une  poignAe  de  troupes  rO- 
gulieres.  Avec  un  seul  de  ces  trois  secours  je  serais  encore  aujourd’hui 
mattre  de  l’ficosse , et  vraisemblablement  de  toute  1’Angleterre. 

Avec  trois  mille  hommes  de  troupes  regulieres , j’aurais  penetre  en  An- 
gleterre  immediatement  apres  avoir  defait  le  sieur  Cope ; et  rien  ne  s’opjio- 
sait  alors  A inon  arrivee  A Londres,  puisque  I’Electeur  etait  absent , et  que 
les  troupes  Auglaises  n’avaieut  pas  encore  repasse. 

Avec  des  vivres , j’aurais  ete  en  etat  de  poursuivre  le  General  Hawley  apres 
la  bataille  de  Falkirk,  et  de  dAtruire  toute  sou  armee , qui  etait  la  fleur  des 
troupes  Angtaises. 

Si  j’eusse  re<;u  plus  tot  la  moitie  seulement  de  1’argent  que  votre  MajestA 
m’a  envove , j'aurais  combattu  le  Due  de  Cumberland  avec  un  nombre 
Agal , et  je  I’aurais  sOrement  battu  , puisque  avec  quatre  mille  hommes  con- 
tre  douze , j’ai  longtemps  fait  peneher  la  victoire,  et  que  douze  cents 
homines  de  troupes  reglees  l'auraient  decidAe  en  ma  faveur,  au  vu  et  au 
su  de  toute  mon  armee.  Ces  contretemps  peuvent  encore  se  reparer  si  vo- 
tre Majeste  veut  me  confier  un  corps  de  dix-huit  ou  vingt  mille  hommes. 
C’est  dans  son  sein  seul  que  je  deposerai  l'usage  que  j'on  veux  faire  : je 
1’emploierai  utilement  |)our  ses  interets  et  pour  les  miens.  Ces  interets 
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sont  inseparables , et  doivent  £tre  regardes  comma  tels  par  tons  ceux  qui 
ont  ITionneur  d’approcher  de  votre  Majeste , et  qui  ont  sa  gloire  et  I'avan- 
tage  de  son  royaume  a cueur.  Chablbs  P.  R. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Parti,  December  19.  1746. 

Sir, 

I have  received  yours  of  the  28th,  and  have  read  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  my  old  acquaintance  (1),  as  for  the  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  your  Majesty’s  goodness  to  me,  which  I shall  always  be  at 
pains  to  deserve,  by  doing  what  I can  to  serve  and  obey  you.  It  is  my 
duty  to  say  and  represent  to  your  Majesty  what  I in  my  conscience  think, 
as  to  some  people ; after  which  it  is  for  you  to  judge,  and  I to  obey  what 
commands  you  think  fit  to  give  me.  1 cannot,  without  a new  cipher  (as  I 
took  the  liberty  already  to  say),  put  your  Majesty  into  the  light  of  several 
things,  which,  when  1 shall  be  able  to  do,  I flatter  myself  you  will  approve 
of  my  proceedings ; which  I am  very  sensible  at  present  must  appear  odd 
to  you . It  is  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  me  to  disgrace 
G.  K.  (2),  unless  your  Majesty  positively  ordered  me  to  do  it.  I must  do 
him  the  justice  to  assure  you  I was  surprised  to  find  your  Majesty  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  him ; and  hitherto  I have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  him,  for  this  was  the  first  I heard  of  his  honesty  and  probity  to  be  in 
question..  I shall  take  the  liberty  to  represent,  that  if  what  he  has  been 
accused  of  to  you,  be  wrote  from  hence,  there  is  all  reason  to  believe,  id 
est,  in  my  weak  way  of  thinking,  that  such  that  have  writ  so  to  you  mis- 
take, because  of  my  never  having  heard  any  body  accuse  him  to  me  here 
of  such  things,  and  my  having  declared  that  my  ears  were  open  to  every 
body,  so  as  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge  the  characters  of  people.  As  Sir 
Thomas  is  dead  and  gone,  it  is  useless  to  be  troubling  your  Majesty  for  to 
justify  him,  but  shall  let  it  alone  at  present,  until  you  to  do  it  order  me. 
I must  own  I am  now  entirely  convinced  F.  S.  (3)  was  an  ill  man,  by  a 
circumstance  your  Majesty  mentions  to  me  of  him.  I have  never  shown  to 
any  body  your  Majesty's  letters,  but  to  the  Duke,  as  I ought  to  have  men- 
tioned before ; and  for  this  last  I have  not  shown  it  to  him,  as  also  not  this 
answer.  I do  nothing  without  consulting  my  dear  brother;  and  when  I 
happen  to  do  contrary  to  his  opinion,  it  is  entirely  of  my  own  head,  and 
not  by  any  body's  else  advice,  for  I can  assure  your  Majesty  I myself  trust 
no  body  more  than  I do  him,  as,  with  reason,  I tell  him  every  thing  I can : 
but  I am  afraid  some  people  have  given  him  a bad  opinion  of  me,  for  I 
suppose  I must  own  he  does  not  open  his  heart  to  me.  I shall  always  love 
him,  and  be  united  with  him.  Whatever  he  does  to  me,  1 will  always  tell 
him  face  to  face  what  I think  for  his  good,  let  him  take  it  well  or  ill.  I know 
him  to  be  a little  lively,  not  much  loving  to  be  contradicted ; but  l also 
know  and  am  sensible  of  his  love  and  tenderness  for  me  in  particular 
beyond  expression,  and  of  his  good  heart  in  general.  Your  Majesty  cannot 
imagine  what  trouble  1 am  at  about  trifles,  which  I cannot  avoid  without 
neglecting  my  duty — which  I hope  will  never  be  the  case.  I am  in  hopes 


(i)  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
(?)  George  Kelly.  (J)  Francis  Strickland. 
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I shall  be  able  soon  to  send  to  your  Majesty  a person  of  trust— and  it  would 
be  ol  consequence  nobody  should  know  of  it ; so  that  he  should  carry  my 
dispatches,  and  l receive  your  orders  without  its  being  known  he  carried 
them.  In  the  meantime  1 can  say  no  more ; and  so  remain,  with  all  respect, 
asking  blessing,  your  most  dutiful  son,  Charles  P. 

P.S.— I hope  your  Majesty  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I write 
this  letter,  as  also  the  liberty  I take  to  assure  you  that  whatever  l say  to  you 
will  never  proceed  from  partiality  or  pique,  but  plainly  what  1 think.  I 
suppose  O’Brien  has  already  given  an  account  to  you  of  what  pains  I am  at, 
and  what  has  been  done  concerning  the  poor  Scotch.  I told  Marquis  d’Ar- 
genson  t’other  day  how  sensible  I was  at  the  king’s  goodness  for  what  he 
has  done  for  them,  and  that  I would  go,  if  necessary,  upon  my  knees  for 
them;  but  that  I would  never  ask  any  thing  for  myself ; for  I came  only  in 
this  country  to  do  what  I could  for  my  poor  country,  and  not  for  myself. 
The  said  Marquis  answered,  that  it  was  his  Christian  Majesty’s  intention  to 
give  to  as  many  as  came  over,  and  that  I should  only  give  a list,  and  it  would 
be  continued ; and  I upon  that  most  earnestly  thanked  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  when  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  t’other  day,  and  must  do 
him  the  justice  in  saying,  he  was  extremely  civil  to  us,  as  also  all  his  family. 
O’Sullivan  showed  me  the  letter  your  Majesty  did  him  the  honour  to  write 
to  him.  I cannot  let  slip  this  occasion  to  do  him  justice  by  saying  I really 
think  he  deserves  your  Majesty’s  favour.  Townly  is  not  the  discreetest 
man  upon  earth.  He  was  making  a rout,  that  he,  being  the  only  Eng- 
lishman, was  neglected,  when  all  the  rest  got  something  or  another.  I 
was  plagued  with  him  several  times  on  that  strain.  At  last  1 stopped  his 
mouth,  having  the  good  luck  to  get  for  him  the  Croix  de  St.  Louis.  1 
suppose  you  have  been  already  informed  of  it.  I do  not  mention  so  many 
trifles  of  that  kind, supposing  others  supply  forme  in  that.  I am  in  hopes 
poor  Cardinal  Acquaviva  will  escape  this  bout,  for  I believe  him  to  be  a good 
friend  of  ours. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(Extract.) 

Parit,  January  16. 17-47. 

In  reality  I do  not  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  those  about  me,  though  they 
may  not  have  all  the  capacity  in  the  world.  I (iud  it  now-a-days  so  rare 
to  find  an  honest  inau,  that  any  that  has  given  me  proofs  of  being  so,  (un- 
less your  Majesty  orders  me,  or  1 find  I am  deceived  by  any  of  them  on 
any  the  least  iritle,)  I would  part  with  them  with  a sore  heart.  Notwith- 
standing I otTered  to  my  dear  brother,  that  any  one,  or  all  about  me,  that 
he  had  a disgust  for,  I would  dismiss,  to  make  him  easy  ; to  which  he  as- 
sured me  he  had  no  dislike  for  any  body,  and  did  not  want  any  such  thing. 
He  does  not  open  his  heart  to  me,  and  yet  I perceive  he  is  grieved,  which 
must  proceed  from  malicious  people  putting  things  in  his  head,  and  pre- 
venting him  against  me.  Notwithstanding  I am  persuaded  he  loves  me 
tenderly,  which  is  the  occasion  of  my  grief.  God  Almighty  grant  us  bet- 
ter days.  I lay  myself  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  most  humbly  asking  blessing. 

Your  mo?t  dutiful  son, 

Charles  P. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  1IIS  BROTHER. 

( Extract.) 

Arig  1*0*1,  February  ».  17*7. 

I must  now  tell  you,  dear  brother,  that  even  in  Scotland  I formed  a 
project  of  going  myself  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  I left  Paris  with  that  inten- 
tion, which  f am  resolved  to  pursue,  and  would  not  ask  leave  for  fear  of 
being  refused;  and  propose  to  go  and  return,  if  necessary  with  all  the  pri- 
vacy imaginable.  I shall  despatch  0 Sullivan  to  inform  the  King  of  it,  and 
of  every  step  f have  taken  since  my  coming  to  France. 

I now  send  to  entreat  you,  by  all  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection,  not  to 
think  of  starting  from  Paris. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

( Extract. ) 

Guodalaxora,  March  12. 1147. 

Sir, 

l believe  your  Majesty  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I am  to  find  that 
no  sooner  arrived,  l was  hurried  away  without  so  much  as  allowing  me 
time  to  rest.  1 thought  there  were  not  such  fools  as  the  French  Court,  but 
I find  it  here  far  beyond  it.  Your  Majesty  must  forgive  me  if  1 speak  here 
a little  out  of  humour,  for  an  angel  would  take  die  spleen  on  this  occasion. 
Notwidistanding  you  will  find  I behaved  towards  them  with  all  die  respect 
and  civility  imaginable,  doing,  d la  leltre,  whatever  they  required  of  me, 
to  give  them  not  the  least  reason  of  complaining  of  me,  and  by  that  putting 
diem  entirely  darns  leur  tori.  I shall  now  begin  my  narration  of  all  Uiat 
has  passed  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. 

For  to  arrive  widi  die  greater  secrecy  and  diligence,  so  that  this  Court 
should  not  hear  of  me  until  I let  them  know  it,  1 took  post  at  Perpignan, 
with  Vaughan  and  Cameron,  the  rest  not  being  able  to  ride,  and  not  to  be 
so  many  together.  1 arrived  at  Barcelona,  and  finding  that,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  some  of  our  own  people  (which  the  town  happened  then  to  be 
full  of)  it  was  immediately  spread  I was  there,  this  hindered  me  to  wait 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  people  coming  up,  as  1 intended,  and  made  me  take 
the  resolution  to  leave  even  those  that  had  come  there  with  me,  for  the 
greater  blind  and  expedition,  and  to  take  along  widi  ine  one  Colonel  Nagle, 
who  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

I arrived  at  Madrid  the  2d  inst.,  and  addressed  myself  immediately  to 
Geraldine,  Sir  Charles  Wogan  being  at  his  government ; and  it  happened 
belter  so,  for  I find  they  are  not  well  together,  and  Geraldine  is  all  in  all 
with  the  ministers.  I gave  him  immediately  a letter  for  Caravajal,  which 
inclosed  one  for  the  King,  of  which  I send  here  a copy;  diis  was  the 
channel  he  advised  me  to  go  by.  Upon  that  1 got  an  appointment  with  the 
said  minister ; and  he  carried  me  to  him  in  hiscoach,  with  a great  many  ridi- 
culous precautions,  for  1 find  all  here  like  the  pheasants,  that  it  is  enough  to 
hide  their  heads  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  they  think.  After  1 made 
Caravajal  many  compliments,  I asked  him  that  I supposed  he  had  delivered 
my  letter  to  the  King,  and  had  received  his  orders  what  1 should  do?  To 
which  he  said  he  had  not,  telling  me  it  was  better  he  sliould  not  give  it,  and 
that  1 should  go  back  immediately ; that  he  was  very  sorry  the  situation  of 
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affairs  was  such,  that  he  advised  me  to  do  so.  This  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  by  several  nonsensical  reasons.  1 answered  them  all,  so  that  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  say,  but  that  he  would  deliver  my  letter.  I told 
him  that  my  sudden  resolution  of  coming  here  was  upon  one  of  my  friends 
coming  just  before  1 parted  from  Paris  to  me,  from  the  rest,  assuring  me  that 
they  were  ready  a«  much  as  ever,  if  they  had  the  assistance  necessary,  to 
allow  them  time  to  come  to  a head;  at  the  same  time  expressing  what  a 
conceit  that  nation  had  for  the  Spaniards'  good  inclinations,  and  how 
l>opular  it  would  be  for  me  to  take  a jaunt  in  that  country,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  all  they  had  endeavoured'to  do  for  us;  that  I could  be  back  at 
any  event  for  any  expedition  of  effect,  for  that,  with  reason,  none  could 
he  undertook  till  the  mouth  of  April  or  May.  I added  to  that  my  personal 
inclinations,  which  hit  with  theirs.  I parted,  after  all  compliments  were 
over,  and  was  never  in  the  world  more  surprised  than  when  Caravajal 
himself  came  at  the  door  of  the  auberge  [I  was  lodged  in,  at  eleven 
at  night  and  a half,  to  tell  me  that  the  King  wanted  to  see  me  immediately. 

I went  instantly,  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  together,  who  made  me  a 
great  many  civilities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  desiring  me  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  possible;  that,  unluckily,  circumstances  of  affairs  required  so  at 
present ; that  nothing  in  the  world  they  desired  more  than  to  have  the 
occasion  of  showing  me  proofs  of  their  friendship  and  regard.  One  finds 
in  old  histories,  that  the  greatest  proofs  of  showing  such  things  are  to  help 
people  in  distress ; but  this,  1 find,  is  not  now  a la  mode,  according  to 
the  French  fashion.  1 asked  the  King  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  the 
Queen  Dowager,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  which  he  answered, 
there  was  no  need  to  do  it.  I'pou  my  repeating  again  how  mortifying  it 
would  be  for  me,  at  least,  not  to  make  my  respects  to  the  old  Queen,  to 
thank  her  for  her  goodness  towards  us,  he  said  I might  speak  of  that  to 
Caravajal.  I found  by  that  he  [had  got  his  lesson,  and  was  a weak  man, 
just  put  in  motion  like  a clock-work.  At  last,  after  many  respectful  com- 
pliments, and  that  the  chief  motive  of  my  coming  was  to  thank  his  Majesty 
for  all  the  services  his  Royal  Family  had  done  for  ours,  at  the  same  time  to 
desire  the  continuation  of  them  ; (to  which  he  said,  if  occasion  offered,  he 
would  even  do  more);  after  that,  1 asked  him,  for  not  to  trouble  him 
longer,  which  was  the  minister  he  would  have  me  speak  to  of  my  affairs, 
and  of  what  1 wanted?  to  which  he  said,  that  he  had  an  entire  confidence 
in  Caravajal,  and  that  to  him  alone  I might  speak  as  to  himself.  1 spoke 
then,  that  Caravajal  might  hear,  that  there  was  nobody  that  could  be  more 
acceptable  to  me  than  him  : says  1,  in  laughing,  he  is  half  an  Englishman, 
being  called  Lancaster.  I parted  ; and  who  does  I make  out  at  the  door 
but  Farinelli(i);  who  took  me  by  the  hand  w ith  effrontery.  I first  thought, 
as  with  reason,  it  was  some  Grandee,  or  Captain  of  tire  Guards,  that  had 
seen  me  in  Italy,  and  was  never  so  much  surprised  as  when  he  named 
himself,  saying  that  he  had  seen  me  formerly,  which  he  was  sure  I could 
not  remember. 

From  thence  I went  in  the  Minister’s  apartment,  and  staid  some  time 
with  him ; but  1 perceived  immediately  that  he  batte'd  la  campagne,  and 
concluded  nothing  to  the  purpose,  but  pressing  me  ardently  to  go  out  of 

(i)  The  celebrated  singer  and  toprano,  According  to  M.  de  Brosses,  the  King  of  Spain 
bad  granted  bim  letters-patent  of  nobility  in  the  usual  form  “ A lui  el  A loute  sa  poslc- 
riiet"  ( L’llalie,  rot.  i.  p.  ast.) 
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the  town  and  away  immediately.  1 told  him,  though  I had  made  a long 
journey,  notwithstanding,  being  young  and  strong,  I would  be  ready  to 
go  away  that  very  same  night;  but  that,  if  he  cared  to  assist  me  in  the 
least,  he  must  allow  tnc  a little  time  to  explain  and  settle  things  with  him, 
that  if  he  pleased,  I would  be  next  day  with  him  again.  He  agreed  to  that, 
but  that  absolutely  it  was  necessary,  to  do  a pleasure  to  the  King,  I should 
part  the  day  after.  I went  to  him  as  agreed  upon,  and  brought  a note  of 
what  I was  to  speak  to  him  about,  which,  after  explaining,  I gave  to  him, 
a copy  of  which  I enclose  here,  along  with  the  answer  he  made  before  me, 
in  writing,  which  seems  tomenot  to  say  much.  He  pressed  me  again  to  part 
next  day.  I represented  it  was  an  impossibility,  in  a manner,  for  me  to  go 
before  any  of  my  people  coming  up.  At  last  he  agreed  to  send  along 
widt  me  Sir  Thomas  Geraldine,  as  far  as  Guadalaxara,  where  I might  wait 
for  my  family. 

We  parted,  loading  one  another  with  compliments. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  LORD  CLANCARTY. 

Pant,  March  56.  1147. 

I thought  it  proper  to  come  back  again  in  this  country  (but  intend  to 
keep  myself  absolutely  in  private),  as  the  season  is  now  favourable  to  make 
another  attempt,  and  to  bring  these  people  here  to  reason  if  possible.  On 
our  side  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence. If  you  have  any  thing  to  let  me  know  of,  you  have  only  to  write 
to  me  under  cover  to  young  Waters,  who  will  always  know  where  to  find 
me.  At  present  1 have  nothing  more  particular  to  add,  so  remain,  as- 
suring you  anew  of  my  constant  regard  and  friendship. 

Charles  P.  R. 

S TO  MR.  MURRAY  (LORD  DUNBAR). 

Parit,  April  IS.  1767. 

My  Lord, 

An  Irish  cordelier,  called  Kelly,  who  gives  himself  out  for  the  Prince's 
confessor,  has  distributed  in  this  town  an  infamous  paper,  entitled  a 
Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  a Caledonian  Hear,  and  has  been  indiscreet  enough 
to  publish  that  his  Majesty  has  been  of  late  troubled  with  vapours,  which 
have  alfected  his  judgment,  and  that  your  Lordship  governs  him  despo- 
tically ; in  fine,  he  has  said  that  the  King  is  a fool,  and  tiiat  you  are  a 
knave.  As  he  is  known  to  have  access  to  his  Royal  Highness,  his  discourse 
has  produced  very  bad  effects ; people  imagine  that  the  Prince  contemns 
his  father.  I am  persuaded  he  does  not  deserve  that  censure.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  however,  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  forbid  that  friar  his 
apartment,  because  he  passes  for  a notorious  drunkard.  The  opinion 
prevails  here  that  the  cordeliers  in  general  are  great  drinkers,  yet  even 
among  them  this  Kelly  is  infamous  for  his  excesses ; in  fine,  the  wine  of 
the  Prince’s  table  is  termed  friar  Kelly’s  wine ; and  the  same  person  who 
governs  his  conscience  is  said  to  regulate  his  diversions,  and  his  Royal 
Highness's  character  in  point  of  sobriety  has  been  a little  blemished  on 
this  friar’s  account. 

I am  your  Lordship's,  etc. 
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THE  PRETENDER  TO  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Albano,  Jane  13.  1747. 

I know  not  whether  you  will  be  surprised,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  when 
I tell  you  that  your  brother  will  be  made  a Cardinal  the  first  day  of  next 
month.  Naturally  speaking,  you  should  have  been  consulted  about  a re- 
solution of  that  kind  before  it  had  been  executed ; but,  as  the  Duke  and  I 
were  unalterably  determined  on  the  matter,  and  that  we  foresaw  you 
might  probably  not  approve  of  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  showing  you 
more  regard,  and  that  it  would  be  even  more  agreeable  to  you,  that  the 
thing  should  be  done  before  your  answer  could  come  here,  and  to  have  it 
in  your  power  to  say,  it  was  done  without  your  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion. It  is  very  true  I did  not  expect  to  see  the  Duke  here  so  soon,  and 
that  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  me  prompted  him  to  undertake  that 
journey  ; but  after  I had  seen  him,  I soon  found  that  his  chief  motive  for 
it  was  to  discourse  with  me  fully  and  freely  on  the  vocation  he  had  long 
had  to  embrace  an  ecclesiastical  state,  and  which  he  had  so  long  concealed 
from  me  and  kept  to  himself,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  in  his 
power  of  being  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  late  conjunctures.  But  the  case 
is  now  altered;  and,  as  1 am  fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  solidity 
of  his  vocation,  1 should  think  it  a resisting  the  will  of  Cod,  and  acting 
directly  against  my  conscience,  if  1 should  pretend  to  constrain  him  in  a 
matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  him.  The  maxims  1 have  bred  you  up 
in  and  have  always  followed,  of  not  constraining  others  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, did  not  a little  help  to  determine  me  on  the  present  occasion,  since 
it  would  be  a monstrous  proposition  that  a King  should  be  a father  to  his 
people  and  a tyrant  to  his  children.  After  this,  1 will  not  conceal  from 
you,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  that  motives  of  conscience  and  equity  have  not 
alone  determined  me  in  this  particular  ; and  that,  when  1 seriously  con- 
sider all  that  has  passed  in  relation  to  the  Duke  for  some  years  by-gone, 
had  he  not  had  the  vocation  he  has,  I should  have  used  ray  best  endeavours 
and  all  arguments,  to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  that  state.  If  Pro- 
vidence has  made  you  the  elder  brother,  he  is  as  much  my  son  as  you, 
and  my  paternal  care  and  affection  are  equally  to  be  extended  to  you 
and  him , so  that  I should  have  thought  1 had  greatly  failed  in  both  towards 
him,  had  I not  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  secure  to  him,  as  much  as 
in  me  lay,  that  tranquillity  and  happiness  which  I was  sensible  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  in  any  other  slate.  You  will  understand  all 
that  I mean  without  my  enlarging  further  on  this  last  so  disagreeable 
article;  and  you  cannot,  1 am  sure,  complain  that  I deprive  you  of  any 
service  the  Duke  might  have  been  to  you,  since  you  must  be  sensible  that, 
all  things  considered,  he  would  have  been  useless  to  you  remaining  in  the 
world.  But  let  us  look  forward,  and  not  backward.  The  resolution  is 
taken,  and  will  be  executed  before  your  answer  to  this  can  come  here.  If 
you  think  proper  to  say  you  were  ignorant  of  it.  and  do  not  approve  it,  I 
shall  not  take  it  amiss  of  you ; but,  for  God's  sake,  let  not  a step,  which 
naturally  should  secure  peace  and  union  amongst  us  for  the  rest  of  our 
days,  become  a subject  of  scandal  and  eclat,  which  would  fall  heavier  upon 
you  than  upon  us  in  our  present  situation,  and  which  a filial  and  brotherly 
conduct  in  you  will  easily  prevent.  Your  silence  towards  your  brother, 
and  what  you  writ  to  me  about  him  since  he  left  Paris,  would  do  you 
n.  ?< 
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little  honour  if  they  were  known,  and  are  mortifications  your  brother  did 
not  deserve,  but  which  cannot  alter  his  sentiments  towards  you . He  now 
writes  to  you  a few  lines  himself,  hut  I forbid  him  entering  into  any  parti- 
culars, since  it  would  be  giving  himself  and  you  an  useless  trouble  after 
all  I have  said  about  him  here. 

You  must  be  sensible  that,  on  many  occasions,  I have  had  reason  to 
complain  of  you.  and  that  1 have  acted  for  this  long  while  towards  you 
more  like  a son  than  a father.  But  1 can  assure  you,  my  dear  child,  no- 
thing of  all  that  sticks  with  me,  and  1 forgive  you  the  more  sincerely  and 
cordially  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  me,  that  I am  persuaded  it  was 
not  your  intention  to  fail  towards  me,  and  that  1 shall  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  you  for  the  time  to  come,  since  all  1 request  of  you  hereafter 
is  your  personal  love  and  alTection  for  me  and  your  brother.  Those  who 
may  have  had  their  own  views  in  endeavouring  to  remove  us  from  your 
affairs  have  compassed  their  end.  We  are  satisfied,  and  you  remain 
master ; so  that  1 see  no  bone  of  contention  remaining,  nor  any  possible 
obstacle  to  a perfect  peace  and  union  amongst  us  for  the  future.  God 
bless  my  dearest  Cariuccio,  whom  1 tenderly  embrace.  I am  all  yours, 

James  R. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  MR.  EDGAR. 

SI.  Ouch,  Julg  24.  1747. 

I have  received  yours  of  the  4th  current  (1),  and  send  you  here  in- 

closed the  usual  letter.  Happy  would  1 be  to  have  happier  orders  and 
higher  spirits,  which,  to  my  misfortune,  my  friends  hinder  as  well  as  my 
enemies.  God  forgive  the  last ! Having  not  strength  to  say  more,  1 re- 
main yours,  C.  P. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  THE  MARQUIS  DE  PU1S1EULX,  FRENCH  MINISTER 
FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Parti,  le  27  Man  1748. 

Mes  amis  en  Angleterre  m'ayant  demandt , Monsieur,  d'y  faire  passer 
un  nombre  de  medailles,  j’en  ai  fait  graver  une  ici  par  le  Sieur  Nicolas 
Kotier.  Apres  m en  avoir  donut;  l'empreinte,  ii  m'a  dit  qu’il  ne  pouvait  les 
frapper  sans  un  ordre  de  voire  part.  J'ignorais  a la  vferite  la  nfecessited  une 
permission , el  n’en  jtouvais  prfcvoir  la  consequence  politique.  Cependant, 
pour  parcr  au  plus  petit  inconvenient  qui  en  etit  pu  resulter,  j'ai  requis  le 
Sieur  Holier  de  ne  [mint  mettre  Paris  sur  ia  medaille,  ni  meme  son  nom  ; 
et  pour  remplir  en  meme  temps  fobjet  de  l’amonr  propre  naturel  a un  ou- 
vrier  pour  son  ouvrage,  nous  sommes  convenus  qu’il  n'y  mettrait  que  les 
leltres  initiates  N.  R.  F.  Ne  Men  Faire  (2),  coniine  S.  P.  Q.  R.  (3)  se 
rend  par  Si  Feu  Que  Men! 

II  cst  facheux  de  n’avoir  que  des  bagatelles  a proposer  a quelqu’on  dont 

je  connais  le  zeie  et  l'amitie  pour  moi  dans  deschosesbien  plus  cssentielles 
si  1' occasion  y etait.  La  mesure  de  rna  reconnaissance  n'en  est  pas  pour 
cela  plus  bornee,  et  je  suis.  Monsieur,  etc.,  Charles  P. 

(1)  Written  to  announce  the  elevation  of  the  Cardinal  of  York  on  the  preceding  day. 

(2)  Nicholas  Holier  Fecit.  The  tic  Rtin  Fain  of  Charles  is  a satirical  touch  on  the 
unwillingness  of  the  French  Court  to  assist  Duo. 

(3)  Senatus  Populusijuo  Homanus. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  TO  MR.  BULKELEV. 

Pari),  October  31. 1748. 

I have  just  seen  your  letter  to  Kelly,  and  am  truly  sensible  of  your  zeal, 
but  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that  subject,  but  that  quod  dixi,  dixi, 
et  quod  scripsi,  scripsi. 

C.  P. 


FROM  SCRAPS,  IN  PRINCE  CHARLES’S  WRITING. 

Pari),  1748. 

Je  suis  en  peine  surtout  pour  Louis,  commc  je  ne  peux  que  perdre  la  vie, 
mais  Louis  l'honneur. 

Louis  sc  plaint  que  Charles  veut  lui  donner  des  lois.  Je  ne  veux  pas , 
dit  Charles,  recevoir  des  lois  qui  viennent  d'Hanovre.  Mais  ne  dites  pas 
que  e’est  moi , octant  pas  in6me  ministre. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  un  ministre ; un  mot  doit  vous  suflire  si  vous  files  mon 
ami. 


IN  CHARLES’S  WRITING. 

About  1760. 

De  vivre  et  pas  vivre  esl  bcaucoup  plus  que  eum  droir. 


IN  CHARLES’S  WRITING. 

1775—1780. 

Rfcponse  qu'um  homme  lit  a son  ami  qui  lui  conta  que  sa  maltresse  fitait 
infidele  par  vengeance.  — Est-cc,  dit-il,  pour  l'avoir  trop  a i nice,  ou  trop 
peu  ? En  tout  cas  la  vengeance  est  douce. 

Pour  les  homines,  je  les  fitudie,  et  a quatre-vingts  ans  je  serais  peut-fitro 
moms  savant  qu'A  cette  heure ; mais  [>our  les  femmes,  je  l’ai  toujours  cru 
inutile,  com  me  plus  mfichant  el  impenetrable. 
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FROM 

THE  STANHOPE  AND  HARDWICKE  PAPERS, 

AND  FROM 

COXE’S  COLLECTIONS. 


SECRETARY  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  TOWNSHEND. 

( Stanhope  Paper*.  | 

(Extract.) 

Ou  Yacht , »ur  le  canal  qui  mine  <1  Utrecht , 
ce  Bui*  dc  Piotembre,  PI.  S.  i!H. 

My  Lord, 

Je  vous  6cris  en  Frangais  pour  vous  epargner  la  peine  de  faire  traduiro 
incs  letlres  (1) ; vous  saurez  done  que  nous  sontmes  arrives  A la  Haye  hier 
au  matin,  et  nousen  sommes  partis  ce  soir  a huit  heurcs.  Nous  avons  vu 
le  Pensionnaire.  Mr.  Slingeland,  Mr.  Fagel,  Mr.  Hop,  et  Mr.  Duvenvorde, 
et  avons  parle  avec  toute  confidence  aux  trois  premiers.  Nous  leur  avons 
declare  que  notre  commission  principale,  ou  pi u tot  unique,  Mail  de  porter 
l'Empcreur  a rondure  le  Trait6  de  la  Barriere  a la  satisraction  des  Elats, 
afin  que  ces  deux  puissances,  n'ayant  plus  rien  a demder  ensemble,  pus- 
sent  s'unir  tres-ctroilement  Tune  avec  1'autre,  et  toutes  deux  avec  le  Roi 
notre  maltre,  pour  maintenir  la  paix  de  l'Europe  selon  les  trades  d'Utrecbt 
et  de  Bade.  11s  nous  ont  tous  remercies  de  la  bon  16  que  le  Roi  a de  s'inleres- 
ser  si  fort  dans  ce  qui  les  touche  de  si  pr6s  que  la  conclusion  de  la  Bar- 
riere,  et  ont  promis  en  termes  generaux  d'y  apportcr  de  leur  cote  toute 
sorte  de  facility.  Mais  je  dois  vous  dire,  my  Lord,  que  la  France  a £16  si 
industrieusc  a semer  des  bruits  que  1'Angleterrc  voulait  les  engager  de 
nouveau  dans  une  guerre,  que  nous  les  avons  trouv6s  fort  alarmes  sur  ce 
sujet : il  est  vrai  que  les  personnes  que  je  vous  ai  nominees  reconnaissaient 
asscz  memo  avant  notre  arriv6e  combien  peu  de  fondementil  y avail  pour 
de  pareils  bruits,  mais  les  peuples  dans  ces  provinces  n'en  ont  ete  que  trop 
susceptibles ; et  cela  rend  le  Gouvernement  cxtremcment  timide,  si  bien 
qu  a peine  osent-ils  parlor  daucune  nou voile  alliance,  quoique  purement 
dfcfensive.  11s  conviennent  tous  qu'une  alliance  d6fcnsive  entre  FEmpe- 
reur,  le  Roi  et  leur  Ktat  est  l'unique  moyen  d'assurer  la  paix  et  d'empficher 
une  guerre,  qu'ils  craigncnt  tant,  etcepcndantilscroient  qu’il  faut  prendre 
des  grandes  precautions  pour  y disposer  leurs  provinces,  tant  leur  a-t-on 

(I)  I must  remind  the  reader  that  George  the  First  understood  no  English;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  despatches  to  he  laid  before  him  were  written  in  French. 
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fait  pear  d'aucun  engagement  nouveau.  Nous  avons  t;lche  de  reconnaltre 
s'ils  avaient  quelque  sou  peon  que  la  Cour  de  Vienne  songe  a echanger  les 
Pays  Bascontre  la  BaviAre,  mais  ils  paraissent  fort  tranquilles  la-dessus. 
11s  paraissent  plus  alarmAs  sur  les  instances  reiterecs,  et  faites  en  dernier 
lieu  aujourd  hui  niArne  par  le  Ministre  de  l’Empereur,  pour  que  cinq  ou 
six  millc  hommes  des  troupes  de  l'Empereur,  qui  sont  dans  les  environs 
d'Aix  et  de  Cologne,  puissent  entrer  dans  les  Pays  Bas,  et  occuper  non 
seulement  les  DuchAs  de  Luxembourg  et  de  Limbourg,  mais  aussi  s’etablir 
sur  le  Damer  avant  que  la  Convention  de  la  BarriArc  soil  concluc.  11s  m'ont 
fort  presse  la-dessus  de  faire  des  instances  a la  Cour  de  Vienne  pour  faire 
suspendreune  pareille  resolution , ce  que  j'ai  promis  de  faire;  mais  quand 
je  les  ai  presses  d'y  apporter  de  leur  cute  des  facilites  en  modArant  leurs 
demandes,  et  en  offrant  de  leur  cAlA  a l’Empereur  de  faire  avec  sa  Majeste 
une  alliance  defensive,  ils  m’ont  renvoye  quant  au  premier  point  aux  in- 
structions qu'ils  enverraient  a leur  ministre  a Vienne,  apres  qu’ils  auraient 
confere  de  nouveau  sur  1'ultimatum  de  leurs  pretentions. 

Quant  a l'autre  point  qu'on  leur  a touche,  savoir,  cequ'on  pourrait  dire 
a Vienne  si  cette  Cour  demandait  qu'ils  Assent  une  alliance  defensive, 
chacun  en  particulier  a ete  plus  embnrrassA  d'y  repondre , personne  n'o- 
sant  prendre  la  moindre  chose  sursoi.  11s  souhaiteraient  tousqueleTraitede 
Barriere  se  put  conclure  avant  qu’on  les  presse  sur  l'autre  point ; et  donnent 
tout  lieu  d'espArer  que  dansce  cas-la  il  leur  serait  plus  aise  de  porter  leurs 
provinces  a y consentir,  et  conviennent  tous  que  c'est  le  seul  moyen  efli- 
cace  pour  maintenir  la  tranquillite  en  Europe.  On  a cu  beau  leur  dire 
que  le  motif  le  plus  puissant  pour  engager  la  Cour  to  Vienne  a se  rendre 
raisonnablesur  la  Barriere  serait  de  lui  offrir  cette  alliance  qu'ils  convien- 
nent eux-mAmes  leur  Atre  si  nAcessaire  : ils  ne  sauraient  se  resoudre  a le 
faire  de  bonne  grace,  et  dans  une  conjoncture  qui  leur  en  ferait  tirer 
avantage  par  rapport  a leur  Barriere.  Voila,  my  Lord,  ce  que  j'ai  pu  dA- 
couvrir  de  leurs  dispositions  dans  deux  jours,  et  mon  sentiment  en  peu  de 
mots  se  rAduit  a ceci ; que  si  on  ne  les  aide  pas  a faire  leurs  propres  affaires 
ils  ne  les  feront  jamais,  car  il  n'y  a personne  parmi  eux  qui  ose  rien 
prendre  sur  soi.  Mais  ils  ont  une  grande  conAance  dans  le  Itoi,  et  pourvu 
que  sa  Majeste  veuille  bien  se  donner  la  peine  et  avoir  la  patience  de  les 
diriger,  je  crois  qu'il  leur  fera  faire  tout  ce  qu’il  voudra.  Le  I’ensionnaire 
m’a  paru  fort  souhaiter  que  le  roi  y ait  un  ministre  accrAditA  et  de  con- 
Aance. Je  dois  aussi  vousdire,  my  Lord,  qu'ils  se  plaignent  fort  de  Mr.  Laws 
a Anvers,  et  desirent  extrAmement  qu’il  soit  employe  partout  ailleurs  plu- 
tot  que  la  ; j'ai  promis  de  vous  le  marquer. 

M.  Ic  Due  d'Ossune  et  tous  les  ministres  ctrangers  nous  sont  venus  voir, 
hormis  l'ambassadeur  de  France.  M.  le  Due  d'Ossune  in'a  fait  beaucoup 
d’honnAtetes.  et  paralt  souhaiter  beaucoup  une  bonne  amitie  entre  nos 
roaitres.  Je  lui  ai  repondu  le  mieux  que  j'ai  pu  dans  le  meme  sens.  Je 
crois  vous  avoir  assez  ennuyA  pour  une  fois,  et  suis,  etc. 


SECRETARY  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  TOWNSHEND. 

A Vienne,  ce  13-24  floe.  ml. 


My  Lord, 

Nous  sommes  arrives  ici  l’onzieme  au  matin.  J’ai  demande  audience  ce 
meme  jour  de  l’Empereur  et  des  trois  ImpAratrices : elle  m’a  Ate  accordAe 
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aver,  ties  marques  de  distinction  pen  ordinaires,  a cc  qu'on  dit.  J’ai  6t6 
plusd’une  demi-heure  auprfcsde  l'Empcreur,  qui  a prevenu  le compliment 
que  je  lui  allais  faireon  m'embrassant,  et  en  t£moignant  uoe  joie  Iris?  - 
grande  de  cette  marque  que  )e  Roi  lui  donnait  de  son  amitie.  A pres  avoir 
rfepondu  le  mieux  que j'ai  pu  a toutes  les  expressions  obligeantes  de  S.  M.  I. , 
je  lui  ai  expose  ledesir  tres  sincere  du  Roi  mon  maitre  de  s'unir  t ros  etroi- 
lement  avee  S.  M.  pour  maintenir  la  paix  en  Europe;  que  la  conduite 
passfee  et  presente  de  la  Cour  de  France  faisait  assez  connattre  I'uuique 
mnyen  pour  assurer  le  repos  a T Europe  en  general , et  4 chaeune  des 
puissances  qui  ont  cn  dernier  lieu  fait  la  paix  avec  elle;  que  l'observation 
et  ('execution  de  leurs  trails  respectifs  serait  une  liaison  entre  lesdites 
puissances,  qui  fit  connaltre  a la  France  quelle  ne  pourrait  violer  ses  trai- 
ls avec  une  puissance  sans  s'exposer  au  ressentiment  de  toutes;  que,  |x>ur 
former  une  telle  union  de  mesures  et  d'interdts,  il  etait  fort  a souhailer  que 
I’affaire  des  Pays  lias  fOt  reulee  avec  les  Hollandais,  de  manure  que  la 
Hollande,  n'ayant  plus  rien  a demeler  avec  cette  Cour,  pdt  aussi  s'unir 
tr^s  etroitement  avec  elle  et  avec  le  Roi  mon  maitre;  qu'une  bonne  et 
prompte  conclusion  de  ce  Traite  de  Rarriere  est  d'autant  plus  necessaire, 
que  lout  delai  ne  fournira  que  trop  d'occasions  a la  France  a fairc  de  nou- 
velles  brouilleries;  qu'il  n’y  a que  trop  de  personnes  en  Hollande  suscep- 
tibles  de  mauvaises  impressions ; que  la  France  voudrait  les  suggfrer ; que 
le  ministre  de  cette  Cour  en  Hollande,  attentif  a profiter  de  tout,  parcourait 
Amsterdam  et  toutes  les  autres  villes,  pour  semer  des  jalousies  centre  la 
Maison  d’Autriche  et  centre  1'Angleterre,  comine  si  on  voulait  d’abord  re- 
plonger  leur  etnt  dan#une  nouvelle  guerre  ; qu'il  leur  offrait  une  alliance 
telle  qu’ils  pourraient  souhailer  avec  le  Roi  son  maitre ; que  si,  dans  lo 
temps  que  la  France  leur  faisait  toute  sorte  d’avances,  l'Empcreur  sc  roi- 
dissait  trop  a leur  tgard  , il  serait  fort  A craindre  que  les  mal  intentionnes 
n’en  profilassent.  Je  me  suis  eteridu  sur  ces  considerations  et  plusieurs 
autres  avec  toute  la  force  qu'il  m'a  ettfi  possible,  et  surtout  j'ai  tachfe  d'in- 
culquer  que  la  garde  d'une  place  de  plus  ou  de  moins  dans  les  Pays  Bas, 
ou  un  revenu  de  4 ou  300,000  florins  de  plus  ou  de  moins,  que  pourrait 
avoir  l’Empereur  en  se  roidissant,  n’6quivalcnt  en  aucune  maniere  aux 
avantages  que  retirerait  S.  M.  1.  de  la  sincere  amitife  et  bonne  intelligence 
qui  s'ensuivrait  necessairement  entre  ces  trois  Puissances ; que  le  Roi , 
quoique  garant  d'un  Traite  de  Barriere  avec  la  Hollande,  emploierait  tous 
ses  offices  a u pres  de  cette  R6publique  pour  la  porter  a se  relacher  de  son 
cdtfc ; que  S.  M.  se  flattait  aussi  que  l’Ernpereor,  connaissant  le  desir  sin- 
cere qua  le  Roi  d'avanccr  en  tonte  occasion  les  inters  ts  de  S.  M.  I.,  voudrait 
aussi  |>our  le  bien  du  public,  et  pour  r6tab!ir  parfaiteraent  cette  entiero 
contlance  qui  est  si  necessaire  entre  ces  trois  Puissances,  y apporter  des 
facility.  L'Empereur  a rfepondn  de  la  maniere  du  rnonde  la  plus  obligeante 
sur  ces  avances  du  Roi,  et  a temoign6  une  envie  trfes  forte  de  s’allier  leplus 
fortement  que  faire  se  pourrait  avee  S.  M. ; pour  la  Hollande  il  a paru  n'en 
etre  pas  trop  content,  mais  est  convenu  cependant  qu'il  est  necessaire  de 
la  manager,  et  a dtclart  qu’il  aura  dans  cette  affaire  heaueoup  d'egards 
pour  I'entremise  du  Roi.  II  m'a  fait  1'bonneur  de  me  dire  que  je  pourrais 
m'adresser  directement  a lui  aussi  souvent  que  je  voudrais , pcudant  mon 
sejour  ici,  pour  parler  plus  en  details  ; qu’aussi  je  devrais  parler  an  Prince 
Eftgenc ; ce  que  je  n'ai  pu  fairc  que  hier  I’apres-midi  avec  my  Lord  Cobbam. 
Monsieur  le  Prince  a commence  par  nous  dire  que  nous  aurions  peut-i‘tre 
entendu  des  bruits  qui  s'etaient  rep, nidus  avec  industrie,  com  me  si  aux 
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conferences  de  Rastadt  et  de  Bade  on  fetait  entrfe  dans  des  autrcs  engage- 
ments qne  ccux  qui  sont  publics : il  nous  a assurts  que  ni  l'Empereur  aurait 
6te  capable  d'ordonncr  rien  de  pareil,  ni  lui  d'ex6cuter  de  pareits  ordres; 
que,  v6ritablement,  par  le  traite  qui  est  public,  on  est  cn  liberty  de  faire 
des  ^changes  avec  l’EIecteur  de  Bavi6re.  A pres  ce  debut  nous  lui  avons  dit 
a pen  prfes  les  memcs  choses  que  j'avais  auparavant  opposees  a l'Empereur; 
nous  1'avons  trouve  fort  irrife  contre  les  Hollandais,  et  fort  outrfede  lpurs 
dernieres  propositions,  jusque-la  qu’il  s'est  declare  de  nc  vouloir  jamais 
consciller  a l'Empereur  d'accepter  les  Pays  Bas  a des  pareillcs  conditions; 
que  les  Pays  Bas  importaient  peu  ou  a l'Empereur  ou  a 1'Empire;  qu'ils 
seraient  toujours  a charge  a l’Empereur,  et  que,  s'il  les  acceptait,  c'etait 
plutut  le  bien  de  ses  anciens  allies  que  le  sien  propre ; que  l’on  pouvait  trai- 
ler avec  l’Electeur  de  Baviere  pource  qui  etait  plus  a leur  convenance,  et 
qu'il  ne  niait  point  que  tant  a Bade  quedepuis  l'Electeur  leur  faisail  parler. 
Vous  jugerez  bien,  my  Lord,  que  notre surprise  fut  trfes  grande  d’entendre 
de  pareils  propos;  nous  le  femoignames  au  Prince,  qui  n’a  pas  laissfe  de 
paraitre  fort  pique  contre  la  Hollande,  et  quand  nous  lui  avons  dit  qu'il 
ne  fallait  point  regarder  lours  derniferes  demandes  comme  des  conditions 
qu'eux-mgmes  csperaient  de  pouvoir  obtenir,  qu'il  fallait  leur  en  faice  d’ici 
qui  fussent  raisonnables,  que  le  Roi  emploierait  tout  le  credit  qu'il  peut 
avoir  auprbs  des  Etats,  pour  les  porter  a se  contenter  de  ce  qui  serait  rai- 
sonnablc,  et  qu'une  place  de  plus  ou  de  moins,  ou  quelques  centaincs  de 
mille  florins  de  plus  n'importaient  point  a l'Empereur  a beaucoup  pres  ce 
que  lui  importerait  l amitie  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  des  Etats,  et  une 
liaison  trbs  etroite  avec  ces  puissances,  pour  s'assurer  rfcciproquement  les 
unes  aux  autres  une  observation  des  traites  faits  en  dernier  lieu  ; quand, 
dis-je,  nous  lui  avons  allegub  ces  raisons,  je  vous  avoue  qu’il  m’a 
paru  y faire  beaucoup  moins  d’attention  que  nous  esperions : cependant, 
quand  on  a dit  que  si  on  veut  finir  cette  affaire,  il  faat  s’ouvrir  sur  les 
conditions  que  l’Empereur  voudrait  accorder,  du  moins  s’en  ouvrir  a nous, 
il  a paru  s’en  tenir  aux  derniferes  propositions  donnCes  par  le  Comte  de  Ko- 
nigscck.  Vous  voycz,  my  Lord,  quelles  sont  les  dispositions  ici,  et  par  une 
lettrc  que  j’ai  reque  aujourd’hui  de  M.  de  Clingrave,  j’apprends  que  les 
esprits  sont  fort  aigris  en  Hollande.  Nous  avons  cependant  sonde  M.  le 
Prince  sur  le  plan  dont  M.  Slingeland  m’avait  parfe,  et  il  s'est  d’abord  re- 
vire  sur  Dindermonde,  Vcnloo,  el  les  forts  sur  1’Escaut  comme  n’etant  point 
fortifiGs  contre  la  France:  quant  aux  places  qui  le  sont,  il  a dit  qu’on  ne 
romprait  point  pour  une  place  de  plus  ou  de  moins.  Et  quant  au  revenu  du 
paysconquis,  et  au  rCglement  des  troupes,  don  ton  btait  convenu  avec  1’ Elec- 
tour  de  Baviere  aprbs  la  derniere  paix,  il  a dit  qu’il  en  parlerait  a l’Em- 
percur.  Cependant , my  Lord  , nous  avons  suggArC  cela  seulement  comme 
notre  penstje  particulfere,  et  vous  ne  devez  point  craindre  que  nous  nous 
avancions  trop  ou  engagions  le  Roi  a quoi  que  ce  soit : tout  ce  que  je  tAchc- 
rai  de  faire  ici,  sera  de  voir  jusqu’oii  ils  voudront  se  reldcher,  et  a mon 
retour  en  Hollande,  j’en  nserai  de  nfeme  avec  les  Hollandais,  si  bien  que 
je  cours  risque  de  ne  pas  trop  obliger  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres,  tant  ils 
paraissent  eloignCs  a present  de  s’accommoder.  Si  l’Empereur,  sur  ce  que  j’ai 
eu  1’honneurde  lui  dire,  juge  qu’une  alliance  avec  le  Roi  et  la  Hollande  lui 
convienne,  je  ferai  en  sorte  que  l’Empereur  enverra  au  Roi  pouren  faire 
la  proposition,  et  on  en  reglera  les  conditions  chez  vous  : cependant,  per- 
mettez  moi  de  vous  dire,  my  Lord,  qu’il  faudra  que  je  leur  fassc  esperer 
que  dans  l’aliiance  defensive  que  1’on  pourra  faire  avec  eux,  les  etats  qu’ils 
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possedcnt  uctuellement  on  Italic  seront  compris ; sans  cola  je  vous  reponds 
qu’ils  n'anront  rien  a faire  avec  nous : ct  Dicu  veuillc  qu’en  lour  accordant 
ce  point-la,  on  puisse  les  porter  a un  accornmodement  raisonnablc  sur  la 
Barriere.  Je  vous  eu  dirai  davantage  jar  lc  premier  ordinaire,  el,  en  at- 
tendant, je  suis,  etc. 

SECRETARY  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  TOWNSHEND. 

A Vtcnne,  ce  8 Dee.  1714.  N.  S. 

My  Lord, 

Je  com  pie  de  pouvoir  parlir  d’ici  en  huit  jours , et  j'espere  que  je  n'aurai 
pas  lieu  <le  me  repentir  d’y  6tre  venu.  L’Empereur  est  assurement  tres 
Lien  dispose*. , et  quoique  la  plupart  de  ses  ministres  aient  pris  a (ache 
dc  l'aigrir  contrc  les  llollandais,  ce  que  plusieurs  auront  fait,  par  des 
vues  particulieres  de  conserver  les  terres  qn’on  leur  avait  donnees  en  Ba- 
vicre , Sa  Majeste,  nonobstant  tous  les  artifices  dont  on  s'est  servi  pour  lui 
faire  envisager  ce  troc  des  Pays  Gas  contre  la  Bavierc  comine  avanlagenx , 
ne  laissc  pas  dc  rcconnaitrc  ses  v6ri  tables  inlerets,  et  je  me  flatte,  qu'elant 
determine  a conserver  les  Pays  Bas,  par  la  raison  que  ces  provinces  son t 
les  liens  et  le  rnrud  qui  doiveut  l'unir  d'interct  avec  nous  et  avec  la  llol- 
lande  , il  voudra  bien  aussi  rondure  le  traile  de  Barrifcre  , de  facon  qu'il 
nc  rcstc  point  d’aigreor  entre  lui  ct  les  llollandais.  J'espere  de  pouvoir, 
par  le  premier  ordinaire,  vous  mander  quelquc  chose  de  plus  precis;  en 
attendant , je  suis , etc. 

LORD  LOVAT  TO  SECRETARY  STANHOPE. 

Intemeu,  December  l.  ms. 

Monsieur, 

Permettez-moi , dans  ce  pays  du  Nord  , de  remercier  Votre  Excellence 
des  bon  (6s  qu’ellca  eues  pour  inoi  dans  mesmalheurs  a Londres.  J'en  serai 
toute  raa  vie  tres  reconnaissant ; et  e'est  avec  joie  que  je  suis  en  elat  das- 
surer  Votre  Excellence  que  mes  amis  n'ont  rien  promis  pour  inoi  que  je 
n'ai  prouve  par  mes  actions  depuis  que  je  suis  dans  ce  pays.  Les  EnDemis 
rebelles  etaient  les  maitres  partout  dans  ce  pays , lorsque  j'ai  arrivfe  avec 
Mr.  Forbes.  Sitdt  que  j’ai  pris  les  arraes  avec  unc  poignee  de  nionde, 
j’ai  eu  le  bonheur  de  chasser  Keppoch  ct  ses  Macdonalds,  qui  venaient 
renforcer  les  Hebelles,  alors  maitres  de  cette  ville,  que  j'ai  serree  de  si 
pres , que  les  Kcbelles  l’abandonnerent  par  mer  ; et  j'ai  contribub  avec  les 
amis  du  Koi  de  mettre  les  pays  voisins  sous  l’obcissance  du  Roi.  Mes  gens, 
qui  etaient  mcnes  par  une  force  ouvertc  au  camp  de  my  Lord  Mar,  par 
Mackenzie  de  Fraserdale  * qui  usurpait  mon  pays , deserterent  tous  sitOt 
qu’ils  surent  que  jetais  dans  mon  pays ; et  cette  dfesertion  de  mes  gens 
causa  une  plus  grande  dans  le  camp  dc  my  Lord  Mar.  Et  Fraserdale , se 
voyant  sans  bataillon  , quitta  de  honte  le  camp  des  Rebelles , et  pretend 
presentement  obtenir  sa  grace  par  my  Lord  Athol , qui  joue  visiblement 
des  deux  mains.  Mais  si  le  Koi  pardonne  un  si  violent  rebelle  que  Fra- 
serdale , tous  les  amis  du  Roi , dans  ce  pays , mettront  assurement  les 
armes  bas.  Ainsi , j'espere  que  Votre  Excellence  , qui  connall  le  zelc  de 
my  Lord  Sutherland , dc  Mr.  Monro  et  de  Mr.  Forbes,  avec  qui  j’agis , 
previendra  les  sollicitations  dangereuses  qu'on  pourra  faire  eu  faveur  de 
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cc  Rebcllo ; et  je  supplie  Votre  Excellence  de  mo  protogcr,  pnisque  mes 
actions  ont  assez  manifesto  mon  zele  pour  le  service  du  Roi.  Et  j'ose  dire 
que  la  Cour  ne  saurait  rien  faire  de  mieux  dans  le  nord  d’Ecosse  pour  Ies 
intferilts  du  Roi , que  de  me  soutenir  et  ma  tribu  ; ct  Votre  Excellence  me 
lrouvera  toujours  avec  un  coeur  plein  de  reconnaissance , et  avec  un  pro- 
fond  respect,  etc. 


LORD  TOWNSHEND  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

( Coxo  Paper*,  <ol.  InL  p.  to.  J 

Whitehall,  January  10. 1716. 

My  Lord, 

I am  to  acknowledge  your  Grace’s  of  the  3d,  which  I haye  laid  before 
the  King,  who  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  your  Grace  attribute  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion  to  the  orders  his  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
send  you,  as  not  having  given  you  sufficient  powers,  till  you  received 
mine  of  the  27th  past. 

His  Majesty  was,  from  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  of  an  opinion, 
that  he  could  not  either  in  honour  or  conscience  go  into  any  measures  in 
relation  to  the  rebels,  but  such  as  would  effectually  secure  the  future 
peace  and  quiet  of  his  faithful  subjects;  and  your  Grace  was  therefore 
empowered  by  your  instructions,  which  were  drawn,  as  you  must  well 
remember,  by  yourself,  to  give  assurances  of  his  Majesty’s  mercy  and 
favour  to  such  only  as  should,  by  submitting  themselves  to  his  Majesty, 
and  by  making  early  discoveries,  or  doing  some  other  signal  services, 
merit  them.  His  Majesty  has  since  several  times  repeated  these  orders 
to  your  Grace,  that  before  any  of  the  rebels  could  expect  to  find  favour, 
they  should  surrender  themselves  to  your  Grace ; and  my  letter  of  the 
27th  December  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense;  and  his  Majesty, 
having  received  all  your  Grace's  letters,  cannot  find  in  them  any  one 
instance,  where  any  of  the  rebels  have  offered  to  comply  with  those  terms, 
except  the  Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of  Sinclair. 

His  Majesty  observes  that  the  offers  which  have  been  made  by  Mar, 
lluntly,  and  others,  have  been  made  only  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  body  of  the  rebels,  without  any  offer  of  coming  to  your  Grace,  and 
bringing  their  followers  with  them,  or  making  any  discovery.  As  to  the 
Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of  Sinclair,  though  your  Grace  in  your  letter  of  the 
30th  November  mentions  their  offering  to  join  your  Grace  with  the  Fife 
squadron,  yet,  besides  that,  in  your  preceding  letter,  which  was  of  the 
27th,  and  to  which  1 gave  a return  by  mine  of  the  6th  of  December,  your 
Grace  only  speaks  of  their  offering  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  rebels.  His  Majesty  would  have  thought  it  very  hard,  that  these 
persons  should  be  the  first  objects  of  his  Royal  clemency,  who  had  most 
signalised  themselves  in  the  ravaging  and  destroying  of  their  country, 
and  in  the  harassing  and  pillaging  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  as  by 
particular  advices  his  Majesty  is  informed  the  Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of 
Sinclair  did,  with  the  Fife  squadron,  and  particularly  in  a most  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  manner  against  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who,  besides  his 
being  one  of  the  first  and  best  families  of  the  kingdom,  has  at  this  time 
distinguished  himself  by  his  singular  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  and  his 
country's  service.  7 
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Upon  the  whole,  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  your  Grace,  when  yon 
have  seriously  reflected  on  and  considered  this  whole  transaction,  will  in 
justice  rather  impute  the  continuance  of  this  rebellion  to  the  obstinacy  of 
the  rebels,  or  to  some  other  cause,  than  to  any  defect  in  his  orders,  or  to 
the  want  of  pow  ers ; and  since  they  have  put  the  nation  to  such  vast 
expense,  and  obliged  the  Xing  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops, 
the  greater  the  preparations  are  for  the  suppressing  of  this  rebellion,  the 
less  reason  there  is  for  listening  to  any  offers  of  the  rebels,  but  such  as 
carry  with  them  evident  advantages  to  his  Majesty's  service,  are  absolute- 
ly consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  government,  and  tending  to  its  future 
quiet  and  security. 

My  Lord,  if  in  my  letter  to  your  Grace  of  the  27th,  I mentioned  that 
project  sent  up  by  Lieut  -General  Cadogan  as  his,  it  was  because  it  was 
transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope,  and  your  Grace  was  not 
pleased,  in  your  two  first  letters  after  it  came,  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 
As  to  the  alterations  that  may  be  thought  necessary  to  make  in  the  scheme, 
his  Majesty  leaves  that  entirely  to  your  Grace,  not  doubting  but  they 
will  be  such  as  will  be  of  no  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  the  project, 
and  the  attempting  the  expedition  against  Perth ; and  that  the  want  of 
artillery,  by  reason  of  the  ships  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  may 
be  as  well  supplied  as  possibly  may  be,  orders  are  sent  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Berwick,  for  furnishing  your  Grace  with  what 
that  place  affords  of  cannon,  ball,  and  other  stores,  and  what  else  may 
be  fit  for  them ; though,  if  the  frost  be  such  in  your  parts  as  it  is  here  at 
present,  we  presume  your  Grace  will  have  little  occasion  for  them. 

Though  your  Grace  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  as  not 
absolutely  certain  in  yours  of  the  3d,  which  is  the  last  I have  received 
from  you,  yet  from  all  our  advices  from  France,  as  well  as  from  Scotland, 
by  letters  of  the  8th,  the  King  has  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  is  landed 
in  Scotland ; I am,  therefore,  by  his  particular  command,  to  let  you  know, 
that  he  thinks  it  of  the  last  consequence  to  his  service  that  no  lime 
should  be  lost  in  marching  to  the  enemy.  The  least  delay  of  that  kind 
at  this  juncture  may  be  dangerous,  and  grow  every  day,  as  your  Grace 
most  justly  observes,  more  difficult. 

I am,  etc. 


REV.  MR.  CHETWODE  TO  SECRETARY  STANHOPE. 

( Stanhope  P.ipcrs. ) 

London,  June  29.  lilt. 

Sir, 

Going  out  of  town,  and  not  being  able  to  find  you  tolerably  al  leisure, 
1 think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  aecounl  of  the  state  of  York,  and  the 
West  Riding,  of  which  I am  Archdeacon.  Seeing  whither  things  tended, 
about  nine  months  before  the  decease  of  the  late  Queen,  I went  over  that 
country,  and  pressed  upon  the  clergy,  ami  very  numerous  audiences  ( for 
I seem  to  have  some  interest  there),  the  obligation  of  their  oath  for  the 
right  of  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  : afterwards,  I directed  them 
to  preach  against  rebellion  and  riots,  and  sent  them  printed  papers  to 
that  effect : it  had  good  success;  and  his  .Majesty  has  there,  1 am  |>ersuad- 
ed,  a considerable  body  of  loyal  and  dutiful  clergy.  All  things  continued 
there  very  calm,  and  in  good  order.  Nor  were  my  utmost  endeavours 
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-wanting  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  where  I continued  many  months  for 
that  purpose.  But  on  the' last  thanksgiving  day,  about  10  at  night,  a 
hundred  rascally  fellows  got  together,  crying  out,  “ The  Church  and 
Ormond  ! " They  were  soon  dispersed,  and  a dozen  of  them  taken,  and 
are  in  the  gaol  of  York.  Upon  their  trial,  I believe  it  will  appear,  that 
they  were  set  on  by  Popish  emissaries,  which  have  swarmed  in  town  and 
country,  crying  up  the  Church,  in  order  to  ruin  it.  Hot-headed  young 
clergymen  have  been  very  much  in  fault;  but  those  of  weight  and  consi- 
deration, of  whom  1 know  a considerable  number,  are  sensible  that  our 
constitution  in  Church  and  State  was  never  more  secure  than  in  his 
Majesty's  reign.  I take  leave  to  write  this  as  a sincere  and  honest  man ; 
nor  did  I ever  think  life  worth  a lie.  Things  would  never  have  come 
to  this  pass  (and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  party  will  make  a 
campaign  of  despair,  as  they  have  made  one,  already,  of  vain  hopes,!  if 
the  numW  had  not  been  as  great  of  those  who  love  themselves  and  the 
King,  as  of  those  who  love  the  King  and  themselves.  This  is  a mean 
insulary  spirit. 

1 hope  the  Survey  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  the  late  Queen  told 
me  she  had  put  up  safe  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  closet,  is  now  in  his 
Majesty's  : but  if  it  be  again  stolen,  1 have  lost  my  money  and  my  pains; 
but,  having  done  my  best,  I have  reason  to  be  easy  : and  though  my  fore- 
fathers were  the  most  ancient  barons  of  this  kingdom,  as  is  pretty  gene- 
rally known,  1 am  pleased,  in  the  turn  of  fortune,  at  my  country 
parsonage. 

I am,  etc. 


LE  MAREC11AL  D’HUXELLES  TO  M.  IBERVILLE. 

(Extract.) 

Paris,  te  3 Mai  1717. 

Quoique  Ton  puisse  croire  avec  quelqae  fondement  qae  Monsieur  Stan- 
hof>e  et  son  parti  se  soutiendront  contre  les  attaques  que  ceux  qui  leur  sont 
opposes  mdditent  de  leur  porter,  il  arrive  si  souvent  des  changcments  im- 
prevus  dans  le  gouvernement  d'Angleterre , qu'il  est  bon  de  se.  manager 
dgalcment  avec  tout  parti ; et  il  est  important  que  vous  continuiez  d'agir 
sur  ces  principes  commc  vous  1’avez  fait  jusqu'a  present , en  rd  servant , ce- 
pendant , les  ouvertures  et  la  confiance  sur  les  affaires  dont  vous  dtes  chargd 
pour  les  miuistres  regnants , et  particulidrement  pour  Monsieur  Stanhope, 
dont  le  credit  peut  beaucoup  contrihuerau  maintien  de  Turnon  dtabliepar 
le  trait6  d alliance. 

Il  est  bien  difficile  de  roncevoir  quel  a vantage  il  a pretend  n tirer  pour  le 
Roi  son  maitre , et  pour  lui-mdme  , dc  la  manidre  dont  il  a parle  de  ce 
traitd  au  Parlement ; mais  il  est  certain  que  rien  n'est  moins  propre  a rele- 
ver  le  mdrite  de  son  ouvrage  et  a y donner  une  opinion  de  stabilite , que  de 
supposer  que  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans  n’y  est  entre  que  par  la  consideration 
de  ses  intdrdts  particuliers  , et  contrc  l'avis  des  chefs  et  de  toute  la  nation 
de  France  : il  pouvait  se  dispenser  de  faire  une  supposition  aussi  denude 
de  toute  vrn (semblance , el  qui  ne  pouvait  Iui  attirer  que  les  reproches  qu'il 
a essuyds  en  cette  occasion. 

Non  seulement  S.  A.  R.  ne  s'est  point  ddterminde  par  la  consideration 
tie  ses  intdrdts,  mais  personae  n'ignorc  que  tous  ceux  qui  out  part  au  Cou- 
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vernement  de  la  nation  Francaise  en  general  desirent  le  maintien  da  repos 
public , ct  sont  persuades  que  rien  no  pouvait  y contribuer  plus  essentielle- 
mcnt  que  de  cimentcr  unc  ctroite  intelligence , telle  quelle  est  etablie  en- 
tre  sa  Majesty  le  Roi  d'Anglcterre  el  la  Rfepublique  de  Hollande;  et  je  pais 
vous  dire  qu'en  mon  particulier,  ayant  toujoursagi  sur  ces  principes , je  ne 
les  ai  jamais  vus  contredits  par  les  gens  sages.  Enfiu  , si  les  interets  de 
M.  le  Due  d'Orli'ans  se  trouvent  dans  le  traite  dalliance  , l'on  peut  dire 
avec  verite  que  e'est  parce  qu'ils  s'accordenl  parfaitemenl  avec  ceux  du  Koi 
et  de  letat , ct  qu'ils  y sont  si  intiniement  unis , que  l'on  peut  regarder 
com  me  une  meme  chose  de  travailler  pour  le  bien  des  affaires  de  sa  Ma- 
jeste , et  pour  les  convenances  de  S.  A.  R. 

Monsieur  Stanhope  sail  mime  mieux  que  personne  combien  elle  a fete 
eloignec  d’entrer  dans  les  ouvertures  qui  ont  etc  faites  pour  un  traite  avec 
le  Roi  d'Anglcterre  aussi  longtemps  qu'il  n'a  etc  question  que  de  scs  inte- 
rets seuls  , et  que  la  association  a etc  suspendue  pendant  plus  de  six  mois 
uniquement  surcetle  difficult?.  L’on  peut  done  dire  que  Monsieur  Stanhope 
s’est  laisse  entrainer  a sa  vivacite  en  cette  occasion ; et  je  vous  avoue  que 
je  ne  serais  pas  lache  que  vous  puissicz  trouver  dans  la  conversation  une 
occasion  de  trailer  cette  maliere  avec  lui ; mais  il  faudrait  que  cc  flit  avec. 
tous  les  managements  necessaircs  pour  ne  pas  blesser  sa  delieatesse,  en  lui 
faisant  conuailre  seulement  que  je  serais  bien  fache  qu'il  pen  silt  cc  que 
l’on  pretend  qu'il  a dit  sur  cc  sujet. 


EARL  OF  STAIR  TO  MR.  STANHOPE,  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

(Extract.) 

Porta,  July  7.  171T. 

1 find  the  general  bent  of  this  kingdom  is  against  os.  They  consider  us 
their  natural  and  their  necessary  enemies ; that  no  friendship  with  us  can 
be  lasting  or  to  be  depended  upon.  This  prejudice  prevails  with  a good 
many  of  the  ministers;  and  having  taken  their  impressions  in  the  time  of 
the  last  king,  they  can  think  of  no  system  but  making  alliances  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Emperor.  1 have  endeavoured  as  much  as  1 could,  in  proper 
places,  to  show  the  weakness  of  these  notions.  I think  1 have  convinced 

the  Regent and  my  doctrine  is  well  enforced  by  the  impossibility  there 

is  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France  by  any  other  means  but  by  the 
King’s  friendship. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Mar  are  still  here.  1 told  the  Regent 
the  house  in  Versailles  where  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lived  : he  said  he  would 
instantly  give  his  orders  to  M.  d’Argenson  to  have  him  seized.  1 am  of  opi- 
nion he  will  now  be  sent  away  in  good  earnest. 


LORD  BOUNGBROKE  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

Paru,  November  9.  hit. 

My  Lord , 

The  assistance  of  one  in  your  Lordship’s  circumstances  to  a man  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  mine,  must  be  of  itself  a great  satisfaction  ; 
but  1 confess  to  you  that  I feel  another  which  enhances  the  first.  There 
is  no  man  to  whom  1 would  be  more  willingly  obliged  than  to  your 
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Lordship.  If  yon  can  reconcile  serving  me  lo  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  I depend  on  your  friendship.  If  you  think  that  you  cannot,  I 'will, 
however,  please  myself  with  the  thought  that  you  desired  to  have  done  it. 
In  all  events,  and  in  every  situation  of  life,  I shall  be,  with  the  utmost 
truth,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Bolingbroke. 


COLONEL  W.  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

Madrid,  Jan.  10. 1718.  N.  S. 

My  Lord, 

Notwithstanding  that  the  King  of  Spain’s  health  grows  apparently  better 
every  day,  there  still  remains  a deep  melancholy  constantly  preying  upon 
his  spirits,  which  makes  him  avoid  all  the  world,  excepting  at  his  levee, 
and  then  he  never  speaks  a single  word  to  any  mortal.  This  strange  me- 
lancholy, together  with  his  sending  for  his  confessor  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  in  a night,  gives  occasion  to  believe  that  the  indisposition  of  his  body 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  his  uneasiness.  As  I thought  it  might  be  of  con- 
sequence to  know  from  whence  it  proceeded,  I have  done  every  thing  in  ray 
power  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it ; and  am  informed,  by  what  I think 
a very  good  hand,  though  I won’t  presume  to  answer  for  the  absolute 
certainty  of  it,  that  his  conscience  is  disturbed,  and  continually  alarms  him 
w ith  frightful  apprehensions  of  his  being  answerable  for  the  miseries,  and 
for  all  the  lives  that  shall  be  lost,  if  this  war  continues,  which  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  the  author  of.  Upon  this  occasion  I shall  take  the  liberty 
to  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  an  affair  of  no  consequence,  but  as  it  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  support  this  opinion.  The  King's  confessor,  who 
has  the  direction  of  the  library,  having  several  times  given  me  leave  to 
take  books  from  thence,  for  which  his  name  was  always  set  down  as  if  they 
were  for  himself,  about  ten  days  since  consented  to  my  taking  Grotius  De 
jure  Belli  el  Pads , in  his  name,  as  usual ; but  the  week  after  he  sent  to 
desire  1 would  return  that  book,  for  that  he  apprehended  it  might  be  a 
disservice  to  him,  in  this  juncture,  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  reading 
books  of  that  nature,  which  might  give  occasion  to  have  it  believed  that 
he  troubled  himself  more  with  state  matters  than  he  desired  to  be  thought 
lo  do. 

If  what  I have  mentioned  be  the  real  cause  of  the  King's  melancholy,  I 
thought  I might  expect  to  find  some  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  and  for  that  reason  went  to  see  him  last  night,  and  stayed 
with  him  alone  an  hour  and  a half.  He  entered  very  freely  into  the  matter 
of  the  present  negotiation,  and  several  times  repeated  that  the  King  of 
Spain  sincerely  desired  to  see  a peace  once  settled  upon  a solid  and  lasting 
foundation  : and  that  if  the  Emperor  was  equally  sincere,  the  mediators 
would  meet  with  but  very  few  difficulties : that  the  Catholic  King  did  not 
enter  upon  this  war  to  aggrandise  himself,  but  was  forced  into  it  by  the 
continual  insults  he  daily  received  from  the  Emperor  ; and  in  particular 
that  to  Molines,  at  Milan,  determined  him  ; that  the  only  view  in  conti- 
nuing it  is  to  settle  a balance  in  Italy  : and  though  he,  the  Cardinal,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  Europe  that  part  of  Italy  should 
lie  put  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  preserve 
that  balance,  yet,  if  any  other  way  can  lie  found  out  to  answer  the  same 
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end,  the  King  will  readily  come  into  it.  But  upon  my  alleging  to  him  that 
the  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as  proposed  by  the  plan,  was  the 
greatest  security  an  affair  of  that  nature  could  admit  of,  especially  when, 
as  he  confessed  himself,  it  was  equally  all  their  interests  to  observe  it.  lie 
replied,  that  they  had  but  too  lately  proofs  of  the  small  account  made  of 
such  treaties,  by  the  expense  they  were  at  to  reduce  Barcelona  and  .Ma- 
jorca. l|ion  my  pressing  him  extremely  to  open  to  me  in  some  measure 
what  would  satisfy  the  King  of  Spain,  and  what  were  the  objections  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  plan,  he  told  me  that,  as  to  what  related  to  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Parma,  the  King  would  not  interest  himself  par- 
ticularly in  that  affair  in  the  life-time  of  the  present  Duke,  but  would 
leave  it  to  the  treaty  ; but  as  for  the  dominions  of  Tuscany,  before  he  en- 
tered into  any  treaty,  he  expected  to  have  some  expedient  found  out  more 
effectual  than  guarantees  that  should  secure  those  countries  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor ; and  if  that  was  once  offered,  it  would  lie 
a very  great  step  towards  his  receiving  the  other  parts  of  the  plan. 

1 am  sensible  1 have  taken  up  too  much  of  y our  Lordship's  time  by  this 
long  letter,  and  will  not,  therefore,  increase  my  fault  by  endeavouring  to 
excuse  it. 

I am,  etc. 

W.  Stanhope. 

1 never  see  the  Cardinal  bnt  he  always  professes  the  very  great  esteem 
and  respect  he  has  for  your  Lordship,  and  desires  me  to  let  you  know  it. 

EARL  OF  STAIR  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

(Extract.) 

Peru,  January  23. 1718. 

Mr.  Pulteney,  who  is  here,  condemns  Walpole  for  the  part  be  acts  in 
joining  with  the  Tories,  and  distressing  the  King's  service  ; and  declares  to 
me  that,  if  he  had  been  in  England,  he  would  most  heartily  have  con- 
curred with  the  King's  service  in  the  points  that  have  been  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 


LORD  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STAIR. 


London,  Jan.  13. 1718. 

My  Lord , 

We  have  at  last  framed  our  project  of  the  treaty  to  be  made,  which  will 
be  delivered  to  your  Lordship  by  the  bearer,  M.  Schaub.  As  he  has  been 
present  at  all  the  conferences  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  1 refer  your 
Lordship  to  him  for  whatever  may  want  explanation.  The  Regent  will 
perceive  by  this  plan  how  careful  the  King  has  been,  in  what  concerns  the 
renunciation,  to  give  all  the  strength  possible  to  the  Regent's  title;  the 
same  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  Royal  Highness,  who  has  so  frequently 
and  so  strongly  represented  and  insisted,  that  his  honour,  and  even  his 
security  in  France,  depend  upon  its  appearing  to  the  world  that  in  this 
treaty  he  shall  have  given  just  attention  to  the  interests  of  King  Philip ; 
these  motives,  I say,  have  engaged  his  Majesty  to  such  a complaisance  for 
the  Regent’s  sentiments  in  the  article  of  Tuscany,  as  your  Lordship  will 
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see.  I wish  we  have  not  gone  too  far,  and  that  it  may  lie  possible  to  get 
the  Court  of  Vienna  to  adjust  this  article,  as  it  is  proposed.  We  have  yet 
no  indication  but  to  the  contrary.  This.  1 am  sure,  ought  bean  invincible 
argument  for  the  Regent  to  give  in  every  other  part  of  the  treaty  all  the 
facility  he  can  ; and  if  1 were  worthy  to  advise  him,  he  should  not  aim  at 
altering  what  is  mentioned  concerning  Leghorn  and  Pisa-  Your  Lordship 
will,  however,  perceive  by  the  King's  intentions,  that  in  case  he  should 
rather  insist  to  break  off  the  negotiation  than  depart  from  his  pretensions 
to  all  Tuscany,  M.  Schaub  is,  in  such  case,  to  carry  the  project  so  altered 
by  the  Regent  to  Vienna,  and  to  repeat  and  enforce,  in  the  best  manner  he 
can,  the  arguments  which  we  have  been  trying,  without  success,  these  two 
months. 

Since  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  23d,  we  learn  that  the  Regent  has 
turned  out  the  Chancellor  and  the  Duke  of  Noailles.  This  step  of  vigour 
makes  us  hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  continue  to  pursue  his  own 
real  interest,  and  to  show  less  regard  and  management  for  those  who,  un- 
der the  specious  pretence  of  making  this  treaty  palatable  to  Spain,  are 
endeavouring  to  set  up  that  King's  title  to  France,  and  to  strip  the  Regent 
df  all  foreign  support,  by  breaking  off  this  negotiation.  1 cannot  suggest 
any  thing  new  to  your  Lordship  upon  this  occasion,  but  shall  only,  there- 
fore, recommend  to  you  to  repeat  with  that  energy  you  are  master  of, 
your  own  reasons  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  since  this  change  of  minis- 
try, will  probably  be  more  susceptible  of  the  force  of  them. 

We  have  from  several  other  hands  some  hints  of  what  your  Lordship 
intimates,  touching  some  new  stirring  amongst  the  Jacobites.  1 therefore 
beg  of  your  Lordship  that  you  will  continue  to  be  alert.  Their  hopes  from 
Muscovy,  or  even  from  any  understanding  between  the  Czar  and  Sweden 
are  chimerical,  since  those  two  princes  are  in  no  way  of  being  reconciled  : 
on  the  contrary,  I may  tell  your  Lordship,  that  we  see  more  daylight 
towards  an  accommodation  with  Sweden  than  has  appeared  yet. 

I am,  etc. 


LORD  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EARI.  OF  STAIR. 

Cockpit , Feb.  IT.  ITI8. 

My  Lord, 

I am  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  Lordship's  despatch,  with  the 
treaty  and  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  King ; all  which  have  been 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  who  is  extremely  pleased  with  your  Lordship’s 
whole  management  in  this  great  affair,  which  seems  now  to  be  in  a very 
good  way.  1 hope  your  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  will  not  a little  contribute 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna’s  taking  a good  resolution  upon  this  conjuncture, 
which  I think  the  most  critical  for  the  House  of  Austria  that  ever  was.  I 
will  own  to  your  Lordship  that  I am  not  much  concerned  at  the  alteration 
made  by  the  Regent;  for  we  are  to  consider  that,  when  we  shall  have  signed 
with  the  Emperor  and  France,  it  will  remain  to  settle  with  Spain;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  to  your  Lordship,  that  it  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
any  man  who  is  not  at  present  at  this  time  in  England  can  imagine,  that 
Spain  be  brought  into  our  scheme  without  force,  which  will  certainly  be 
more  easy  now,  than  if,  by  a previous  engagement  with  the  Emperor,  we 
had  so  much  less  left  to  tempt  them  with.  1 cannot  but  think  that  the 
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Emperor,  as  head  of  the  Empire,  will  have  a prodigious  bargain  as  it  is; 
since,  without  striking  a stroke,  he  will  get  not  only  the  state  of  Florence, 
hut  that  of  Siena  and  that  of  Parma  recognised  to  be  fiefs  of  the  Empire; 
one  of  which  is  unquestionably  a fief  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and,  as  such, 
guaranteed  to  that  Crown  b>  us,  in  a secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  the  other  is  as  undoubtedly  a fief  of  the  See  of  Rome.  There  are  be- 
sides, in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Duke,  several  other  parcels  to  which 
the  Empire  lias  no  pretensions.  I heartily  wish  that  upon  this  foot  we  may 
induce  Spain  to  come  in  amicably ; and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  very 
much  behoves  us  in  England  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  engage  in  any 
wrar,  when  1 shall  tell  you  that  the  united  strength  of  the  Tories  and  dis- 
contented V,  bigs,  headed  and  animated  by  one  you  may  guess  (1),  arc  to 
give  us  battle  to-morrow  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  bill  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion.  Upon  this  occasion  they  intend,  by  disagreeing 
with  the  preamble  of  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  to  lessen  very 
considerably  the  number  of  forces  for  which  the  Commons  have  provided 
pay.  We  think  ourselves  sure  of  carrying  the  question;  but  I am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  by  a slender  majority.  The  happiest  tiling, 
therefore,  for  us  is  to  hide  from  foreign  nations,  if  possible,  our  nakedness; 
and  depend  upon  it,  my  Lord,  that  if  the  Emperor  should  refuse  our 
scheme,  and  summon  us  to  perform  our  guarantee,  which  in  that  case  he 
will  strongly  insist  upon ; depend  upon  it,  1 say,  that  we  shall  make  a 
w retched  figure.  We  shall  not  be  without  our  difficulties  nor  our  opposi- 
tion, even  though  the  Emperor,  acquiescing,  and  being,  jointly  with 
France,  engaged  with  us  against  Spain,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  make 
war;  but  in  this  case  I hope  we  might  wade  through  it.  You  see  1 open 
my  heart  to  your  Lordship,  who  have,  in  our  former  difficulties,  with 
so  much  skill  and  success,  concealed  our  weakness  from  the  Court  where 
you  are.  The  same  task  is  at  present  incumbent  upon  you.  1 have  w ith- 
drawn myself  for  a few  minutes  from  a great  meeting  of  Lords,  who  are 
now  at  my  house,  making  their  dispositions  for  to-morrow,  to  write 
this  letter,  w hich  1 shall  make  no  longer  than  by  assuring  you  that  1 am 
ever,  etc. 

St/whope. 

If  you  have  any  interest  with  Count  Konigsek,  and  he  any  at  his  own 
Court,  you  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  engage  him  to  persuade  his  master  to 
accept  of  the  treaty  as  it  stands. 


ABBfi  DUBOIS  TO  MR.  SCHAUB. 

A Londret,  te  if r Mart  17IS. 

.le  sois  ravi,  Monsieur,  que  vons  ayez  fetfe  content  do  la  candeur  et  de  la 
droituredeS.  A.  R.  Credidisti,  Thomas,  quia  vidisti.  Vous  etas  Irop 
honnete  homme,  pour  ne  pas  rendre  temoignage  a la  vferite;  et  trop  edaire 
pour  ne  pas  juger  que  ccla  part  do  source  et  de  principes  qui  ne  peuvent 
varier  ni  sedimentir.  Si  sa  Majeslb  imperiale  et  M.  le  Prince  Eugene  en 
avaient  autant  vu  que  vous,  je  gagerais  pour  le  repos  de  l'Europe.  C'est  a 
vous,  Monsieur,  a transporter  S.  A.  R.  .4  la  Cour  Imperiale,  et  a la  lui  faire 
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voir  telle  qu’ellc  est,  pour  dissiper  tous  soupcons,  toutes  defiances,  toatcs 
inquifctudcs,  ct  tous  maneges  de  chicanes  et  dc  negociations.  Si  S.  A.  R., 
qui  a ajoute  menic  des  facilites  au  projet,  avait  pu  faire  davanlage  pour 
marquer  ses  bonnes  intentions  pour  la  pais  et  sa  consideration  pour  le  Hoi 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  certainemcnt  elle  l'aurait  fait ; et  jc  suis  assure  que 
vous  avez  vu  quelle  ne  laissait  plus  rien  dans  le  sac.  Le  Roi  m'a  fait 
I'hnnneur  de  me  dire  bier  quc  la  conduite  du  Regent  etait  claire  et  nette, 
et  qu'il  eu  etait  aussi  content  qu'on  pouvail  l etre.  Je  souhaite  que  sa  sin- 
cerite,  et  l'envie  qu'il  a de  prendre  des  liaisons  particulieres  avec  sa  Ma- 
jesty lmperiale,  fassent  le  mfime  elTet  a Vienne  qu'elles  out  fail  ici ; et  que 
sa  Majeste  lmperiale  veuille  bien  ne  se  laisscr  pas  imputer  d'avoir  refuse 
le  repos  a tous  les  peoples  de  l'F.urope.  Quoique  vous  ayez  bataille  conime 
un  grenadier  pour  les  inierdls  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  S.  A.  R.,  bien  loin 
de  vous  en  savoir  mauvais  gre,  estime  voire  zeie,  ct  a parte  de  vous  avec 
eloge.  11  n'y  a qua  prier  Dicu  qu’il  bonisse  votre  mission  ; car  je  ne  crois 
pas  que  jamais  apdtrc,  si  Calholique  et  si  Protestant  qu'il  soit,  pourvu 
qu'il  ne  soit  pas  Romain,  puisse  faire  un  ouvrage  plus  agreable  au  Ciel, 
que  celui  dont  vous  etcs  charge.  J'cspcrc  que  vos  negociations  ne  vous 
enipeclieront  pas  de  faire  mention  de  moi  a M.  le  Comte  de  Bonneval,  et 
de  vous  souvenir  que  vous  m'avez  promis  de  rendre  a mon  intention  un 
hommage  a mon  heros  (1),  que  jc  n'ai  pas  perdu  de  vue  un  moment  depuis 
que  le  bon  honiine  Marlignac,  qui  n’etait  pas  un  sorcier,  m'a  fait  desproplte- 
ties  au-dessous  a la  verite  de  cc  que  nous  avons  vu , mais  pourtant  assez 
grandes  pour  m'inspirer  un  grand  respect  pour  ce  Prince,  dans  les  temps 
in  ernes  qu'il  etait  le  plus  cache.  Vousjugez  bien  que  nous  atlendrons  votre 
retour  avec  un  grande  impatience : la  inienne  est  pleino  de  conflance, 
com  me  celle  des  devots  de  bonne  foi.  Vous  serez  un  des  saints  de  ma 
cliapelle,  surtout  si  vous  6tes  persuades  autant  que  je  le  souhaite  dc  l'cs- 
tiuie  avec  laquelle  je  suis,  etc. 

Dubois. 


AUBE  DUBOIS  TO  MR.  SCHAIJB. 

A Lniidres,  ee  5 me  Mai  1718. 

Je  vois , Monsieur,  avec  un  grand  plaisir,  approcher  le  temps  oil  je  pourrai 
vous  embrasser,  et  vous  feliciler  sur  le  surces  de  vos  negociations.  Je  ne 
gronderai  point  du  peu  de  cas  que  vous  avez  fait  de  mes  lettres  , et  de  vo- 
tre indifference  a me  donner  la  moindre  marque  de  votre  souvenir.  Mais 
je  suis  equitable  , et  reconnais  en  cette  qualile  , quequand  on  est  charge 
d'aussi  grandes  affaires , et  qu'on  a une  petite  maitresse  , on  n’a  point  de 
temps  de  restc  ; et  que  quand  on  recoil  de  grandes  satisfactions  , on  ne  doit 
pas  se  plaindre  d'etre  priv6  des  [letitcs.  Conime  vous  m’avez  fait  l'honneur 
de  m’ecrire  de  Paris,  que  vousnviez  reconnu  par  experience  que  les  avis 
que  j'avais  pris  la  liberte  de  vous  donner  elaient  raisounables,  cela  m’en- 
courage  a vous  avertir  que  la  vivacile  avec  laquelle  vous  sollicitates  , en 
passaul  a Paris,  ce  qui  pouvail  etre  avanlageux  a la  Cour  de  V ienne,  fit 
assez  d'impression  pour  faire  croire  que  vous  etiez  tres-partial  pour  l Kin- 
pereur.  J'ai  repondu  que  la  chaleur  que  vous  aviez  montree  pour  I’Enipe- 
reur  ne  tendait  qu  a metlre  les  clioscs  en  etat  qu’il  put  accepter  le  projet, 
et  que  si  vous  aviez  paru  Imperiuliste  a Paris , vous  paraissiez  encore  plus 
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Francis  a Vienne.  Malgre  cettc  juste  remarque,  jc  rroisqnc  la  prudence 
veut  quo  si , outre  leschosesquc  S.  A.  R.  a ci-devant accordees,  les  minis- 
tres  Imperiaux  out  fail  des  ebangements  dans  le  traile  , vous  ne  devez  in- 
sister  que  sur  ceux  sans  lcsquels  vous  savez  positivemcnl  que  l'Empereur 
ne  conclurait  pas , quelquc  merite  que  cela  vous  fit  a la  Cour  de  Vienne  de 
les  faire  tous  passer  ; ct  j'ai  des  raisons  sol  ides  pour  vousdonner  ce  conseil, 
dont  l’une  est  pour  le  Lien  de  la  chose ; savoir,  que  plus  leprojet  sera  charge 
de  clauses  di'sagreables  a I'Espagne,  plus  on  aura  de  difficult*!  pour  obte- 
nir  son  accession,  qui  doit  mettre  la  perfection  a l'ouvrage , et  qui  en  fera 
tout  lagremcnt  si  elle  se  fait  sans  violence,  et  tirera  l'Angleterre  du  dan- 
ger qu’il  y aura  pour  elle , e’est-a-dire , pour  le  Roi , pour  le  gouverne- 
ment  et  pour  la  nation  , de  faire  des  hostility's  contrc  elle.  L’autre  raison 
vous  regarde  en  particulier,  ct  consiste  dans  l inleret  que  vous  avez,  tant 
pour  vous  )iersonnelleinent  que  pour  le  ministerc  qui  vous  emploie,  de  ne 
pas  parailre  devoue  sans  niesure  a la  Cour  de  Vienne.  Vous  avez  obtenu 
de  S.  A.  H.  au  dela  de  ce  qu'on  pouvait  es[>erer  a Vienne  et  en  Angleterre  ; 
tenez-vous-en  la , quand  mciue  vous  pourriez  esperer  d en  tirer  autre  chose, 
parce  que  vous  courriez  risque  de  l'aliener,  et  de  lui  faire  penser  que  vous 
voulcz  abuser  de  sa  generosity  ct  de  sa  facility  = ce  qui  est  capable  de  faire 
une  revolution  eu  Elle  a votre  egard.  Je  vous  donne  ce  conseil  en  ami  : 
et  si  vous  le  negligez  , je  crains  que  vous  vous  le  reprochiez , et  que  vous 
n essuyiez  memo  des  reproebes  de  ceux  de  cette  Cour  de  qui  vous  souhaitez 
le  plus  I'approbation.  J'attcndrai  votre  retour  avec  toute  limpaticnce 
qu’inspirent  la  conflance  que  j’ai  en  vous , et  l'estime  particuliere  avec  la- 
quellc  jo  suis , etc.  Dubois. 

SECRETARY  CRAGGS  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

(Extract.) 

Whitehall,  July  IT.  1718. 

Since  1 began  tills  letter  there  is  a mail  arrived  from  France,  which 
brings  a letter  from  your  Excellency  to  Lord  Sunderland ; and  having 
seen  it,  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  having  laid  it  before  his  Majesty,  1 ana 
ordered  by  the  King  to  let  you  know  that  he  approves  of  your  proposition 
relating  to  Gibraltar;  and  in  case  your  Excellency  finds  it  will  conclude 
and  settle  every  thing,  you  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  that  offer  when 
you  shall  find  it  expedient. 

COL.  W.  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STAIR. 

(Extract.) 

Madrid,  the  nth  July,  N.  S.  1718. 

Two  days  since  I had  the  honour  of  a letter  from  Paris,  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, signed  by  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Stanhope;  but  not  having 
been  at  the  Escurial  since  1 received  it,  I cannot  say  any  thing  positively 
as  to  the  present  disposition  the  Cardinal  (1)  is  in  with  regard  to  our 
merchants;  but  as  1 shall  see  him  to-morrow,  I don't  in  the  least  question 
but  his  natural  disposition,  which  gives  him  great  pleasure  in  saying  what 
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bo  thinks  will  terrify  those  he  has  to  deal  with,  cannot  fail  leading  him  to 
open  himself  to  me  fully  upon  that  affair;  and  according  to  the  resolution 
I shall  find  he  has  taken,  1 shall  govern  myself  in  relation  to  the  accounts 
I send  to  Sir  George  IJyng. 

, 1 don't  write  to  Lord  Stanhope,  as  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is,  before 
this  time,  upon  his  journey  to  London  or  Madrid;  if  it  be  to  the  latter,  I 
shall  be  extremely  sorry  for  what  he  will  suffer  from  the  excessive  heats 
we  have  here  at  present ; and  I fear  affairs  here  are  gone  too  far,  and  are 
in  too  desperate  a condition  to  be  retrieved. 

Lord  Essex  has  been  with  me  ten  days,  which  I dare  say  is  long  enough 
to  make  him  repent  his  expedition,  though  as  yet  he  is  too  brave  to  own  it. 
I take  him  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  Escurial,  in  order  to  present  him  to 
the  king  and  the  Cardinal,  which  latter  is  by  much  the  greatest  curiosity 
we  have  in  Spain. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETARY  CRAGGS. 

[llardwicko  Papers,  vol.  Ivii.  ] 

Fretneda,  ct  IS  Ao&l,  at$. 

Monsieur, 

Apres  un  voyage  fort  pinible , je  suis  arrivfe  de  Bayonne  le  huitieme 
jour  a Madrid  : j'ai  dd  m’y  arreter  nn  jour  pour  me  faire  habiller  de  noir, 
la  Cour  etant  en  deuil ; et  je  suis  alle  hier  a l'Escurial.  M.  le  Cardinal 
avail en  ('attention  de  me  faire  preparer  un  logement  trte-commode , a une 
demi-lieue  de  cc  palais,  d’oiije  vous  6cris.  Dis  que  j'y  fus  arriv6  j'en- 
voyai  en  donner  part  a son  Eminence,  et  lui  demander  une  heure.  11  me 
donna  depuis  cinq  heurcs  apres  midi  jusqu'a  on/e  heures  du  soir.  J’y  allai 
sur  les  six  heures , et  restai  environ  deux  heures  et  demie  avec  lui.  II  mo 
recut  tres-obligeammcnt,  et  toutes  sortes  d'honnfitetes  se  sont  passees  de 
part  et  d'autre.  Je  commcncai  de  parler  d'affaires  par  lui  presenter  denx 
lettres  de  creance  de  S.  M.  au  Hoi  et  a la  Heine  d Espagne ; et  S.  E.  doit 
me  faire  avertir  quand  je  dois  avoir  audience  de  Leurs  Majestes.  11  n'est 
point  ais6,  ni  necessaire,  de  vous  donner  les  details  d'une  conversation 
qui  a roule  sur  beaucoup  de  choses.  M.  le  Cardinal  a reconnu,  par  ce  que 
j'etais  autorise  a lui  dire , que  vfcritablement  il  ne  croyait  pas  que  le  Hoi 
ni  son  Gouvcrnemcnt  eussent  de  mauvaises  intentions  envers  le  Hoi  d’Es- 
pagne;  que  Con  avail  mime  probablement  eu  dessein  de  lui  faire  plaisir, 
et  a la  Heine,  dans  cette  negociation;  mais  que  com  me  LL.  MM.  Catholi- 
ques  n’envisagcaient  point  les  choses  ainsi,  ils  avaient  a se  plaindre  que 
nous  eussions  pris  engagement ; que  c'6tait  un  trte- grand  malheur,  et  qu'ii 
cn  prevoyait  de  tres-fdcheuses  suites,  et  meme  des  catastrophes  tres  terri- 
bles ; que  Dieu  savait  oil  elles  pouvaient  tomber.  11  s'est  recrie  le  plus 
coblre  la  destination  de  la  Sicile  pour  l'Empereur ; et , autant  que  j'ai  pu 
juger  par  cette  conference , je  vois  peu  ou  point  d’apparence  d'un  accommo- 
dement.  Ce  qui  m'a  paru  , cepcndant , le  plus  singulier,  e'est  qu'ii  m'a 
protest/!  a diverses  reprises  que  lui  u'avait  point  et6  auteur  de  cette  guerre, 
et  que  s'il  etait  le  maitre  presentemeut  il  ne  la  conlinuerait  pas.  (Juc 
mfime  il  ne  voudrait  point  d'itats  en  Italic ; que  l’Espagno  serait  beaucoup 
plus  puissante  , et  plus  en  etat  de  se  faire  respecter  oil  se  renferinantdans 
son  continent  et  les  Indes,  et  les  gouvernant  bien,  qu'en  se  dispersant , 
eomme  elle  a 6le  par  le  passe.  11  dit  aussi  ( a I'occasion  que  me  fournit 
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une  carte  qui  61ait  a u pres  de  nous,  oil  je  lui  montrai  la  cdle  de  l'Afriqne 
opposite  a l'Espagne , conime  une  conqurte  tres-aisee  a faire , rucme  cette 
campagne , avec  Ies  forces  qu'il  a ) qu'il  airaerait  mieux  , s'il  etait  le  niat- 
tre,  Oran  quc  l’ltalie ; mais  que  le  Hoi  et  la  Heine  avaient  pris  a coeur 
les  affaires  d'Halie , ct  ne  souffriraient  point  que  l'Empereur  sen  rendit  le 
maitre ; qu'il  sentait  bien  que  la  paix  et  lamitie  de  ses  voisins  etait  ce  qui 
convenait  le  plus  a ses  interets  particuliers  , et  le  mettrait  en  elal  de  soute- 
nir  la  forme  du  gouvernemcnt  qu'il  a etabli  ici , laquelle , il  avoue , ne 
jKjurrait  durer  trcis  jours  apres  qu'il  aura  quittc  les  affaires.  Mais  par 
loutes  les  memos  raisons  qu'il  prouve  qu'il  ne  convient  ni  a l'Espagne , ni  a 
lui  personnel  lenient , de  se  mcMcr  des  affaires  d'ltalie,  il  voulait  conclure. 
et  me  faire  sentir,  qu'il  im  porta  it  evtrt'menient  a toules  lesautres  puissan- 
ces de  n’y  point  souffrir  l'agrandissemcnl  de  l’Empereur,  et  de  ne  point 
s'upposer  a un  Hoi  qui , bien  loin  d'agir  par  motif  d'ambition , agissait  cen- 
tre ses  propres  interims  pour  elablir  ct  maintenir  on  juste  equilibre  en  Eu- 
rope. Ce  qui  m'a  le  moins  plu  cst , qu'il  n'a  pas  dit  un  mot  de  notre  flotte, 
de  laquelle  il  devrait  certainement  proposer  l’inaction,  s'il  avait  envie  de 
s'acrommoder.  M.  de  Nancre,  du  proccdb  duqucl  je  ne  puis  que  me  louer 
extrtmement , est  convenu  avec  moi  que  nous  remetlrons  ensemble  chacun 
une  copie  de  la  convention  signee  a Haris.  M.  de  Nancre  augure  moins 
mal  que  moi  de  ma  conference  avec  M.  le  Cardinal,  dont  je  lui  ai  fait  un 
recit  circonstancie ; mais  je  crois  qu'il  ne  fonde  ce  peu  d espcrance  que  sur 
les  manures  de  M.  le  Cardinal , qui  en  a agi  avec  moi  avec  une  honnetete 
et  une  politcsse  extreme  , etduquel  je  n'ai  cssuye  aucune  des  saillies  que 
J on  dit  lui  elrc  familieres.  Hour  moi,  je  vous  avoue  que  j'en  raisonue  dif- 
feremment,  et  que  son  sang-froid  me  fait  plus  de  peine  quen'en  auraicnt 
fait  des  vivacitts.  Au  restc,  Monsieur,  je  tacherai  d'executer  le  plus  exac- 
temenl  que  je  pourrai  les  ordres  que  S.  M.  me  donnc  par  votre  lettrc 
du  17  Juillet  V.  S.  de  mcner  les  choses  a une  conclusion,  bonne  ou  mau- 
vaise , le  plus  t6t  qu'il  se  pourra , et  de  sortir  dans  peu  de  jours  de  ce 
pays-ci. 

EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETARY  CRAGGS. 

(Hardwicke  Paper*  rol.  Ivll.) 

A Frctneday  ec  22  AotU  1718. 

Monsieur, 

Dans  la  premiere  visile  queje  fisa  M.  le  Cardinal,  le  14,  il  me  pronut 
de  m'avertir  quand  je  pourrais  avoir  audience  du  Hoi  et  de  la  Reine.  J'al- 
tendis  son  message  le  15.  Et  comme  il  ne  me  fit  rien  dire,  j'allai  chez  lui 
le  16  apres  midi  avec  M.  le  Marquis  de  Nancre;  et  nous  lui  remimes  cha- 
cun un  excmplairc  de  la  convention  signee  a Haris.  11  raisonna  beaucoup 
avec  nous,  ct  il  nous  parla  avec  plus  de  chalcur  qu'il  ne  m'avait  parle  la 
premiere  fois.  11  noas  iuvita  a diner  avec  lui  pour  le  18,  ct  me  dit  que  je 
pourrais  voir  le  Hoi  el  la  Reine  ce  jour-Ia.  Le  17,  il  vint  me  faire  une 
visite.  honneur  qu'il  n'a  fait  encore  a aucun  autre  ministre  etranger  ; 
maisil  fcvitu  d'enlrer  en  matiere  avec  moi.  Le  18,  je  me  rendis  chez  lui 
avec  M.  de  Nancre  un  peu  avant  le  diner;  et  il  nous  parla  de  mauiferea 
nous  donner  plus  d'esperance  que  jamais.  Hendant  que  nous  etions  a table, 
il  refut  un  courrier  de  Sicile,  avec  la  nouvelle  que  les  troupes  Kspaguoles 
seta  ion  t cuiparees  de  Messiue  a la  citadcllc  pres.  Apres  le  re[>as  j'eus  au- 
dience du  Hoi  cl  du  la  Heine.  En  leur  deliyrant  leg  lettres  du  Hoi , j'ai 
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rcpresente  a LL.  MM.  combien  il  Ieur  convenait  d'entrer  dans  les  mesores 
qui  leur  etaicnt  proposals  pour  le  retablissement  de  la  tranquillity  publique, 
et  combicn  le  Roi  s’ytait  donnfe  de  soins  etde  peine  pour  Ieur  procurer  des 
conditions  avantageuses.  I.c  Roi  Catholique  m’a  repond u avec  bcaucoup 
de  fermele,  et  comrae  6tant  bien  determine  a rejeter  notre  traite.  Et  si  je 
ne  me  trompe,  il  a ajoutfe  qu'il  Ocrirait  lui-meme  a sa  Majesty.  La  Reine 
m'a  dit  qu'ellc  ctait  bien  obligye  au  Roi  mon  maitre  de  ses  bonnes  inten- 
tions. C’est  peut-ytre  un  malhcur  que  je  n'ai  vu  LL.  MM.  qu'apres  qu’elles- 
ontsu  que  la  ville  de  Messina  ytait  en  leurs  mains,  ce  qui  aura  bien  pu 
contribuer  a les  rendre  plus  difficiles.  Ensuite  je  suis  retourne  aupres  de 
M.  le  Cardinal,  qui  nous  a aussi  parly,  a M.  de  Nancrc  et  moi,  d'un  ton 
diffyrentde  celui  du  matin,  et  a nc  nous  laisser  plus  guere  d'espyrance. 
A peine  ytais-je  de  retour  chez  moi  que  je  recus  le  messager  Randall,  que 
my  Lord  Stair  m’avait  envoyy  avec  les  extraits  de  vos  depyches  du  28  jail- 
let  V.  S.,  dont  le  contenu  m’a  fort  ydifiy.  Sur  la  nouvelle  de  la  signature 
faite  a Londres  le  2 de  ce  mois,  M.  de  Nancry  et  moi  alldmes  d’abord,  le 
19  au  matin,  remettrc  A M.  le  Cardinal  chacuu  un  cxemplaire  de  I'exlrait 
ci-joint  des  articles  secrets.  Nous  avons  jugy  qu’il  serait  mieux  d’extraire 
pour  S.  E.  ce  qui  concerne  le  Roi  d’Espagne  dans  les  articles  secrets,  que 
de  lui  douner  copie  de  ccs  articles  mymes,  puisqu’ils  conticnnent  diverse* 
chosesqui  ne  regardent  point  S.  M.  Catholique.  M.  le  Cardinal  ayant  lu 
nos  extraits,  nous  dit  que  les  engagemens  qu’ils  conticnnent  etaicnt  dans 
les  regies ; etque  si  on  ne  voulait  pas  la  paix,  il  fallait  bien  faire  la  guerre. 
Aprys  quoi  nous  lui  avons  demandy  que  comme  par  ses  engagemens  on 
avail  laisse  au  Roi  d’Espagne  trois  mois  depuis  la  signature  pour  accepter 
le  traite,  pourvu  que  pendant  ce  temps  il  s’abstint  de  toute  hostility , nous 
lui  avons  demande,  dis-je,  si  unepareille suspension  d armes  serait  agreable 
a S.  M.  Catholique.  Il  a paru  gouler  cette  proposition.  11  nous  a dit  qu’il 
en  parlerait  au  Roi.  Le  soir  du  myme  jour  il  m’yerivit  une  lettrc,  dont  je 
joins  la  copie,  de  myme  que  de  la  rOponse  que  j’y  fis.  Le  20,  nous  allamcs 
voir  si  S.  E.  avail  quelque  chose  a nous  rypondre  sur  la  communication  et 
la  proposition  que  nous  lui  avions  faites  le  19.  Mais  il  nous  dit  qu’il  avait 
remis  ma  lettre  au  Roi , qui  ne  lui  avait  pas  encore  donue  aucune  reponse 
la-dessus.  Et  les  discours  qu’il  nous  tint,  et  ce  que  le  Roi  m’a  dit  lui- 
myme,  ne  nous  permettent  pas  de  rien  es|>erer  de  noire  negotiation  ici ; 
mais  M.  le  Cardinal  continue  toujours  a nous  parler  comme  si  en  son  par- 
ticulier  il  souhaitait  l’accommodement  tant  pour  ses  propres  in tercts  que 
pour  ceux  de  S.  M.  Catholique.  Et  les  raisons  qu'ils  nous  eu  dit  sont  si 
fortes  et  si  sol  ides,  que  je  suis  quelquefois  tente  de  croire  que  ce  sont  la 
ses  sentimens.  Par  cxeraple,  il  reconnalt  ingeuument  que  la  guerre  va 
ruiner  tous  les  arrangemens  qu’il  a faits  en  Espagne,  et  qui  lui  font  vyrita- 
blement  beaucoup  d’honneur ; et  il  ne  cesse  de  rypyter  qu’il  convient 
lieaucoup  mieux  a un  Roi  d’Espagne  d’avoir  les  affaires  bien  rygleesen 
Espagne  et  dans  les  Indes,  et  d’ytre  bien  le  maitre  chez  soi,  que  de  porter 
ses  vues  en  dehors;  et  il  a dit  souvent  que  si  la  guerre  se  fait,  clle  ne  poarra 
linir  que  par  la  ruine  entiere  de  quelqu’une  des  parlies.  Cependant  il 
lui  echappa  de  temps  en  temps  des  expressions  qui  feraient  croire  qu’il  a 
de  grandes  esperances  de  pouvoir  exciter  des  troubles  en  Angleterre  et 
en  France.  Si  bien  qu’a  prendre  ensemble  toute  sa  conduite,  le  juge- 
ment  le  plus  naturel  qu'on  en  puisse  faire,  est  qu’il  route  de  grands 
desseins  dans  sa  tyte,  qu’il  est  bien  agile,  et  qu  it  n’a  pas  encore  pris-de 
parti  bien  fixe. 
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Nods  avons  era  devoir  lui  donner  la  journfee  de  hier  de  r^pit ; mais 
nous  sommes  alles  le  retrouver  ce  matin,  ct  lui  avons  demands  s'il  avail 
(iuelqiie  chose  a nous  dire-  11  nous  a rqxmdu,  que  le  Roi  voulail  consulter 
sur  cctte  affaire  avec  dautres , et  qu’il  en  fctait  bien  aise  pour  son  parti- 
cular. Ceci  pourra  causer  un  delai  de  quelques  jours ; et  je  no  deciderai 
itoint  si  de  cette  resolution  de  consulter  d autres  ministres  nous  devons 
aupurer  bien  ou  mal.  Si  le  parti  csl  pris  d'eu  venir  aux  cxtrcmitis,  il  se 
pout  fort  bien  que  M.  le  Cardinal  ait  voulu  se  couvrir,  et  sautoriser  par 
l'avis  du  Conseil.  11  se  peut  aussi  que  si  M.  Je  Cardinal  esl  porte  a un  ac- 
oommodement.  et  qu'il  y sent  une  forte  repugnance  de  la  part  du  Roi,  il 
veuille  se  fortifier  par  le  sentiment  de  gens  qui  naturellement  ne  doivent 
point  souhaiter  de  voir  l'Espague  cu  guerre  contre  tout  le  reste  de  l'Europe. 
Ce  qu'il  y a de  sdr,  e'est  que  M.  le  Cardinal  nous  a parlO  aujourd  hui  en 
bonime  qui  vent  nous  faireaccroire  qu'il  souhaitcun  accommodement.  Au 
reste,  il  nous  a paru  cxtrOmemenl  abaltu  et  inquiet.  Peut-ttre  qu'il  aura 
recu  par  un  courricr,  que  nous  savons  lui  etre  venu  bier  de  Barcelonc, 
quelques  nouvelles  dteagreables.  11  y a d'autant  plus  lieu  de  le  croire, 
que  I on  ne  parle  point  de  ce  qu'il  a apporte.  l’eu  de  jours,  vraiscrablable- 
ment,  nous  mettront  en  etat  de  vous  euvoyer  la  resolution  finale  de  cette 
Cour. 


earl  stanhope  to  earl  of  stair. 


I Hardwick#  Papers,  Tol.  ihtII.  1 


My  Lord, 


lloi/onne,  Sepl.  *.  1718. 


1 find  here  your  Lordships  letter  of  the  20th  of  August,  being  the  du- 
plicate which  you  had  the  foresight  to  lodge  here,  the  messenger  having; 
as  you  judged,  missed  me,  by  taking  the  post  road.  You  will  have  received 
by  M.  de  Nancre's  courier  my  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  from  Madrid, 
enclosed  in  one  from  Colonel  Stanhope  to  your  Lordship.  V\  helher  the  Car- 
dinal deceives  M.  de  Nancr6  and  me,  1 cannot  determine;  but  1 will  own 
to  your  Lordship  that  1 think  he  was  desirous  to  have  had  the  suspension 
of  arms,  and  that  he  will  still  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  King's  obstinacy,  who  is  at  present  governed  more  by 
his  personal  animosity  against  Hie  Emperor  and  Regent,  than  by  any  reason 
of  state.  He  represents  him,  besides,  as  excessively  jealous  and  mistrustful 
of  all  about  him;  insomuch  that,  for  a considerable  time  past,  no  person 
whatever  not  the  Cardinal  himself,  has  ever  spoken  about  business  to  the 
King  or  Oueen  asunder;  nor  does  any  other  minister  ever  dare  to  speak 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Cardinal,  who,  by  what  1 can 
judge  are  every  one  jealous  of  each  other.  The  Queen  has  taken  a pi i.  to 
affect' being  more  angry  than  any  body  at  our  treaty  thereby  to  convince 
the  King  that  she  will  sacrifice  all  private  interest  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 
This  is  but  affectation;  what  she  really  stomachs  is.  that  more  regard  is 
shown  to  her  issue  than  to  herself;  and  1 really  think  care  should  have 
been  taken  to  have  secured  the  guardianship  of  her  children,  and  c»nse- 
qucnllv,  the  administration  of  the  government  or  those  two  tiers,  to  ner 
Majesty  during  the  minority  of  her  children  ; as  likewise  to  have  made 
some  provision  for  a pension  to  her  during  life  out  of  those  dominions,  i 
her  children  should  die,  and  the  fiefs  consequently  be  disposed  or  to  an- 
oilier  family.  Something  of  this  kind  may  still  he  done;  and  would,  I 
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verily  believe,  determine  her  to  give  ns  what  assistance  she  can ; for,  if  I 
mistake  not,  she  is  far  from  being  insensible  of  the  advantages  procured 
to  her  family  ; and  this  I gather  even  from  her  behaviour  to  me,  at  my 
taking  leave ; for,  besides  a more  than  usual  affectation  of  being  civil  to 
me,  she  did  in  a manner,  and  very  skilfully,  in  the  King’s  presence, 
beseech  my  friendship  for  the  future.  The  King  talked  longer  to  me  than 
he  does  usually,  with  less  heat  and  emotion  than  the  first  time  I saw  him, 
hut  with  an  air,  1 think,  as  much  determined  as  possible  to  abide  all  ex- 
tremities. The  Cardinal  shed  tears  when  1 parted  with  him,  has  promised 
to  write  to  me,  and  to  let  slip  no  occasion  that  may  offer  of  adjusting 
matters.  Upon  the  whole,  1 am  of  opinion  that  before  next  spring  fata 
v iam  invenient  of  adjusting  this  business  amicably ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  success  1 have  had,  I am  far  from  repenting  my  having  made 
this  journey.  1 learn  here  that  the  citadel  of  Messina  is  taken.  The  Car- 
dinal seemed  very  doubtful  about  it,  and  still  more  so  of  Syracuse.  The 
best,  or  indeed  only  service  our  fleet  could  do,  if  the  citadel  of  Messina  is 
lost,  is  to  concert  measures  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  to  save  Syracuse; 
for  if  the  Spaniards  are  entirely  masters  of  the  port  of  Messina,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  hurt  their  fleet.  I hope  measures  are  taken  in  England  for 
a squadron  wintering  in  the  Mediterranean  : upon  that  will  depend  every 
thing.  For  at  the  same  time  that  1 will  own  to  you  that  it  is  my  opinion 
that  wc  should  have  a door  open  to  negotiate  with  Spain,  — and  that  I be- 
lieve they  will  at  last  come  to,  — at  the  same  time,  I say,  1 think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  redouble  our  vigour,  upon  their  hanging  back,  and  to 
let  them  see  that  what  shall  not  be  complied  by  fair  means  will  certainly 
be  done  by  force.  For  that  reason,  I am  extremely  pleased  to  observe  in 
your  Lordship's  letter  the  stylo  in  which  the  Regent  speaks  to  you ; let 
him  but  continue  that  language,  and  act  accordingly,  one  may  venture  to 
answer  for  success.  Enclosed  1 send  you  a copy  of  wbat  I write  to  the 
fleet. 

I cannot  describe  to  you  how  troublesome  a journey  I have  had : it  has 
not,  1 thank  God,  affected  me  in  my  health,  but  poor  Schaub  is  very  ill  of 
a fever.  1 had  much  ado  to  bring  him  thus  far;  here  I must  leave  him, 
where  he  will  have  all  possible  help ; and  indeed  1 cannot  say  enough  of 
the  civilities  of  these  people  to  ns.  Having  nobody  with  me  to  copy,  I 
shall  refer  Mr.  Secretary  Graggs  to  what  I write  to  your  Lordship,  and 
pray  you  to  have  a copy  made  of  this  letter,  and  transmit  it  to  him  (1). 

EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETARY  CRAGGS. 

| Hardwick!!  paper*,  rol.  lurli.  ) 

( Extract.) 

Parit,  Sept.  H.  ms. 

The  common  talk  of  Paris,  and  what  is  universally  believed,  is,  that  the 
plan  is  not  only  made,  but  the  fleets  of  Moscow  and  Sweden  actually 
joined,  and  have  a great  number  of  Tories  aboard,  bound  on  some  expe- 
dition against  the  king. 

1 forgot  to  mention  to  you,  in  my  several  relations  from  Spain,  that  the 
Cardinal  could  not  disguise  the  hopes  he  had  of  something  considerable 

(l)  A small  part  of  this  letter  has  been  already  printed,  but  not  very  correctly,  front 

the  Schaub  Papers  in  Coxe'6  lloute  of  Bourbon,  rot.  ii.  p.  J3t. 
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from  that  quarter.  1 had  likewise,  near  Bordeaux,  at  my  return,  a con' 
versation  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick , who  told  me  he  had  the  same  advices 
of  the  Czar  and  King  of  Sweden  concurring,  and  joining  their  forces  upon 
some  great  expedition.  He  seemed  to  believe  it  levelled  against  Mecklen- 
burg; and  the  judgment  he  made  upon  it,  and  which  seemed  to  me  very 
sensible,  was,  that  such  an  attempt  would,  or  would  not,  prove  to  be  of 
great  oonsequeuce  and  trouble,  according  to  the  part  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  act  in  that  affair. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPER,  BV  PHILIP  SECOND  EARL  STANHOPE. 

“ The  original  paper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
written  by  James  Earl  Stanhope.  After  having  been  approved  of  by 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  they  got  it  conveyed 
to  Rome.  The  scheme  wasprematurely  blabbed  by  the  late  Earl XValdegrave 
afterwards  ambassador  at  Paris;  which  having  been  found  out  by  Abbe 
Strickland,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Namur,  he  contrived  to  get  possession  of 
the  original  paper,  and  sent  it  back  to  James  Earl  Stanhope.  His  son  Phi- 
lip Earl  Stanhope  obtained  this  copy  from  George  Bubb  Dodington,  after- 
wards Lord  Melcombe.” 

There  is  another  copy  among  the  Hardwicke  Papers. 

A Paper  put  in  the  Hands  of  Roman  Catholics. 

In  order  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a way  of  deserving  some  share  in 
the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  government,  it  is  required  (hat  some  of  the 
most  considerable  depute  a proper  person  with  a letter  to  the  Pope,  to  in- 
form him  that,  whereas  they  must  tie  otherwise  utterly  ruined,  they  may 
yet  obtain  some  liberty  and  security  for  their  religion  upon  four  condi- 
tions, all  in  his  own  power,  and  evidently  consistent  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic principles. 

I . It  is  required  that  he  order  his  former  decree  about  the  oath  of  al  legiance, 
now  dormant  in  the  hands  of  the  internuncio  at  Brussels,  to  be  published 
and  executed  by  proper  delegates,  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for 
the  information  of  the  people. 

II.  That  he  take  from  Ordinal  Goaltieri,  the  Pretender's  declared  agent 
at  Rome,  the  title  and  oflice  of  Prolector  of  England,  and  confer  the  same 
on  one  no  ways  engaged  in  any  national  faction,  or  otherwise  obnoxious 
to  the  government. 

III.  That  he  revoke  the  indult  granted  the  Pretender  for  the  nomination  of 
Irish  bishops,  and  solemnly  promise  the  Emperor  to  govern  the  mission 
without  any  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  the  Pretender,  or  re- 
gard to  his  interest. 

IV.  That  any  person  hereafter  employed  in  the  mission  shall  immediately 
be  revoked  and  called  away  bond  fide  upon  information  of  any  offence 
by  him  given  to  the  government.  As  the  Emperor  has  engaged  to  bring 
the  Pope  to  these  terms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  also  a proper  person 
to  him,  with  a letter,  to  desire  his  mediation  in  this  affair- 

As  any  delays  or  tergiversation  in  coming  into  these  measures  can  never 
be  coloured  with  any  pretence  of  conscience  or  religion,  se,  if  any  should 
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be  made  by  persons  obstinately  disaffected  to  the  government,  they  would 
have  no  means  left  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  realm,  but  in  the  real  and 
full  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  and  more  particularly  of  the  act  for  trans- 
ferring the  rights  of  succession  of  the  next  Protestant  heir , the  immediate 
heir  not  conforming  at  the  age  of  eighteen , of  the  late  Register  Act,  and  all 
the  consequences  it  may  have. 

iorm  or  OATH. 

I,  A.  B. , do  promise  and  swear  that  I will  pay  a true  and  entire  submission 
to  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  no  way  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  realm  ; and  that  I will  not  assist  any  person  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  against  his  said  Majesty,  or  the  present  government. 

1 also  declare  that  I detest  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  having 
power  to  dispense  with  allegiance  or  submission  solemnly  sworn  to 
princes,  or  to  dethrone  or  murder  them. 


SECRETARY  CRAGGS  TO  MR.  SCHAUB. 

[Coxe  Paper*,  vol.  lull.  p.  143.] 

Whitehall,  June  30.  1719.  0.  S. 

I cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  useful  intelligence  you  gave  me 
in  your  letters  of  the  24th  and  30th  N.  S-,  nor  can  1 sufficiently  lament 
with  you  the  bad  situation  of  affairs  in  the  North.  I should  not,  however, 
regard  it  in  that  light,  were  we  permitted  to  employ  such  means  as  may 
lie  found  to  extricate  ourselves  with  honour.  But  as  long  as  that  mischie- 
vous old  man  (1)  retains  his  influence,  it  will  hardly  be  possible.  So  con- 
tracted are  his  views  with  regard  to  the  public,  and  so  confined  his  ideas 
to  his  own  Mecklenburg  and  his  three  villages,  that  the  credit  and  security 
of  all  Europe  are  not  able  to  rouse  him.  Besides,  as  he  minds  nothing 
but  his  own  interest  and  prerogatives  in  particular  districts,  and  the 
gratifying  of  his  resentment  against  Monsieur  Ugen,  etc.,  such  principles 
will  never  advance  our  affairs.  Wherefore,  happen  what  may,  I am  en- 
tirely of  opinion,  that  we  should  adopt  the  method  proposed  by  the 
Duchess  (2),  of  making  every  one  speak  who  possesses  the  least  degree  of 
influence. 

You  sec  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going  on,  Lord  Stanhope  is  on  the  point 
of  resigning  every  day.  It  is  possible  that  his  friends  may  continue  in, 
out  of  pure  respect  to  the  King;  but  without  hoping  to  do  the  least  good, 
and  thus  becoming  certain  victims  to  an  useless  point  of  honour.  Besides, 
you  would  see  a new  faction.  Those  who  serve  the  King  would  have  just 
credit  enough  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  one  party,  or  to  the  interested 
views  and  adulations  of  another.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  consult  with  the 
Duchess  and  Lord  Stanhope,  and  exert  your  utmost  efforts;  for  nothing 
worse  can  happen  than  what  I foresee.  My  most  humble  and  sincere 
compliments  to  the  Duchess.  Show  her  this  letter,  which  will  save  her 
the  trouble  of  one  from  me.  1 have  but  one  objection  to  Gortz's  coming, 
which  is,  the  filling  of  a new  purse.  It  is  incredible  what  prejudice  all 
these  sales  of  offices  and  other  underhand  dealings  occasion  to  the  King’s 
service ; for,  to  complete  our  misfortunes,  1 have  remarked  that  there  is  no 

(0  Bernsdort  (a)  Of  Kendal. 
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distinction  of  persons  or  circumstances  : Jacobites,  Tories,  Papists,  at  the 
Exchange  or  in  the  Church,  by  land  or  by  sea,  daring  the  session  or  in  the 
recess. — nothing  is  objected  to,  provided  there  is  money.  You  see  that  1, 
too,  write  pretty  freely  to  you.  I have  burnt  your  letters.  Should  yon 
show  mine,  there  is  not  a thought  of  which  1 am  ashamed,  nor  any  conse- 
quences that  1 dread.  But,  to  conclude,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  boat  we 
must  pull  with  all  our  might,  and  meet  difficulties  only  to  surmount  them. 
I desire  you  will  continue  your  informations  with  the  same  punctuality. 
Among  the  very  few  reasons  which  induce  me  to  support  the  burthen  of 
business  as  well  as  I am  able,  the  hope  of  being  one  day  of  some  use  to 
you  is  not  the  least. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETARY  CRAGGS. 

[Hardwicko  Papers,  voL  zxiix.] 

Hanover,  July  10. 17i9.  N.S. 

We  have  been  in  very  great  agitation  here  for  some  time,  but  have,  at 
last,  got  a complete  victory  over  the  old  man  (t).  The  King  has  twice,  in 
council,  before  all  his  German  ministers,  overruled  him  with  an  air  of 
authority  in  relation  to  our  negotiation  with  Prussia.  One  of  these  rebukes 
ought  to  be  the  more  sensible  to  him , as  it  concerned  the  three  villages  you 
have  so  often  heard  of.  The  old  gentleman  affects  to  appear  very  supple 
to  me  since,  and  the  new  instructions  for  M.  llensch  are  preparing  as  I 
would  have  them. 


EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

I Stanhope  Paper*.  1 

London , July  31. 1719. 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  3d  of  August  N.  S. 
The  affairs  of  the  North  do,  indeed,  seem  to  be  in  a very  confused  condi- 
tion ; hut  you  have  already  got  the  better  of  so  many  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  that  I cannot  help  thinking  you  will  get  through  the  reslat 
last.  We  had,  yesterday,  an  account  of  St.  Sebastian  being  taken  : things 
in  Spain  seem  to  be  in  as  good  a way  as  one  could  wish.  We  have,  yester- 
day, ordered  another  man-of-war,  of  70  guns,  a clean  ship,  and  full- 
manned,  to  join  Sir  John  Norris,  besides  the  former  four : she  was  ready 
in  the  Downs,  and  wilt  sail  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning,  the  wind  being 
fair.  If  these  ships  can  get  to  him  in  time,  1 cannot  but  think  he  will  be 
strong  enough  to  make  his  party  good  with  the  Muscovites;  for  though 
their  fleet  may  be  something  more  numerous,  doubtlessly  they  are  but  sad 
wretches  at  the  manoeuvre  of  a ship ; and  their  case,  if  there  is  an  action, 
will  be  like  that  of  the  Spaniards  last  year. 

I send  you,  enclosed,  a warrant  for  the  King’s  licence  to  me  to  go  over, 
which  M.  de  la  Faye  has  drawn  up ; if  the  King  approves  of  my  going, 
you  will  get  his  hand  to  it,  and  send  it  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  1 may 
prepare  for  my  journey. 


(i)  Bemsdorf. 
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EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 


London,  Aug.  4.  mo. 

My  Lord, 

I heartily  congratulate  with  your  Lordship  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Sweden,  because,  among  many  good  consequences  that  will  at- 
tend it,  it  will  give  us  a just  occasion  of  joining  them  against  the  Czar, 
and  giving  his  naval  force  a like  blow  to  what  was  given  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Mediterranean.  1 am  indeed  very  much  concerned  to  see  the  diflieul- 
ties  Sir  John  Norris  makes,  for  1 think  1 never  saw  a stranger  letter  than 
that  which  he  wrote  to  your  Lordship,  and  of  which  you  sent  me  a copy. 

I own  I never  did  expect  better  from  him,  for  he  is  one  of  those  unreason- 
able, blustering  men,  that  make  a great  noise,  and  are  capable  of  doing 
nothing.  1 have  talked  with  Sir  John  Jennings  and  Sir  Charles  Wager 
upon  all  this  matter : and  when  I told  them  of  the  certainty  of  the  four 
Swedish  men-of-war  and  the  two  frigates,  which  Spar  had  acquainted 
Norris  were  ready  to  join  him,  besides  the  probability  of  several  more, 
which  Lord  Carteret  sends  you  an  account  of,  they  lifted  up  their  shoulders, 
and  were  astonished,  thinking  it  was  a sure  thing,  in  case  he  did  join 
them,  and  attack  the  Czar.  For  besides  that  his  ships  are  but  of  the 
middling  size,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  for  a nation  never  accustomed  to 
the  manoeuvre  of  ships,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  those  that  are,  though  their 
niiiuiiers  are  greater.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  who  struck  in 
the  very  line;  for  God’s  sake,  therefore,  let  positive  orders  goto  Norris 
forthwith  to  join  the  Swedes,  and  not  lose  this  opportunity,  now  the  Czar's 
fleet  is  in  a pound ; for  that  seems  to  be  their  case  now,  in  the  river  of 
Stockholm.  Your  Lordship  will  see,  by  M.  de  la  Faye's  letter,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Lords  Justices,  which  they  humbly  lay  before  the  King,  that 
Norris  should  immediately  join  the  Swedes,  and  not  lose  this  opportunity. 
I own  my  poor  opinion  is,  that  if  Norris  should  persist  in  making  his  diffi- 
culties, the  king  should  send  express  for  Sir  John  Jennings  to  go  and  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet,  besides  the  70-gun  ship  which  1 ac- 
quainted you  was  ordered  to  join  Norris.  We  have  ordered  the  Prince 
Frederick,  another  70-gun  ship,  clean  and  full-manned,  to  sail  forthwith 
to  hirn,  with  a fire-ship  ; so  that  when  all  these  come,  the  last  of  which  will 
sail  to-night  from  the  Downs,  lie  will  have  a reinforcement  of  six  ships  of 
the  line,  and  a fire-ship,  if  it  be  not  too  late  when  they  come.  This  sure 
will  leave  him  no  room  to  hesitate,  though  1 hope  the  King’s  orders  will 
not  have  allowed  him  to  stay  for  these  ships,  but  that  he  will  have  joined 
the  Swedes  before.  You  see  we  have  sent  all  we  can,  that  can  be  there  in 
any  time,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  could  he.  We  expect  with  great 
impatience  your  next  letters,  hoping  to  hear  then  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  at  Berlin.  I must  not  forget  telling  you  that  Bothmar  has  shown 
me  his  letters  from  his  brother  at  Copenhagen,  in  which  he  has  the  same 
opinion  that  we  have  of  Norris’s  backwardness ; and  says  that,  if  he  was  in 
his  place,  he  would  join  the  Swedes  immediately,  thinking  the  success 
sure.  He  confirms  what  Lord  Carteret  w rites  of  the  number  of  the  Swedish 
ships  that  are  ready,  and  seems  to  think  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the 
Danes  doing  any  tiling  against  us.  1 must  beg  leave  to  put  you  in  mind 
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of  (he  warrant  for  (he  Saxon  arrears,  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  being 
very  uneasy  about  it. 

My  compliments  to  the  good  Duchess  (1). 


EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

London,  Aug.  7. 1719. 

My  Lord, 

I return  your  Lordship  many  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your  letters,  with 
the  Ainu's  licence,  and  vour  kind  invitation  to  Hanover,  which  I shall 
make  use  of  as  soon  as  possibly  1 can ; I reckon  to  be  going  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  1 have  read  the  draft  you  sent  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  and 
1 think  it  is  in  every  particular  right.  I sent  immediately  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Accounts,  who  are  so  pleased  with  the  signing  or  the  Saxon 
warrant  that  they  are  ready  to  do  whatever  one  will,  and  they  arc  making 
so  much  haste  in  the  Danish  account,  that  1 believe  it  will  be  ready  for  me 
to  send  you  the  warrant  for  the  king's  hand  by  the  next  post,  so  that  you 
may  depend  upon  the  money  being  ready  the  moment  the  treaty  is 
finished.  1 hope,  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  the  six  line-of-battle 
ships  and  the  fire-ship  that  have  been  ordered  to  go  to  Norris  will  be  with 
him,  for  they  are  all  sailed,  and  the  wind  has  been  and  is  as  fair  as  one 
can  wish.  1 own  1 have  set  my  heart  upon  not  losing  this  opportunity  of 
giving  a blow  to  the  Czar’s  fleet;  for,  besides  the  solid  and  lasting  good, 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  popular  here.  But  if  that  cannot  be,  one 
must  do  the  next  best,  and  in  all  events  the  treaty  with  Sweden  will  se- 
cure us,  and,  if  the  King  of  Prussia  acts  like  a reasonable  man,  will  hasten 
his  signing  with  us.  For  God's  sake,  hasten  the  king's  going  to  the  Gdbr, 
for  I hear  he  thinks  of  being  in  England  not  sooner  than  the  middle  of 
November  : if  so,  that  entirely  defeats  the  doing  any  considerable  business 
before  the  holidays,  the  ill  consequences  of  which  are  but  too  plain  : 
whereas,  if,  by  meeting  early,  as  has  been  for  these  two  last  sessions,  the 
mainoflhc  money  allairsare  got  over  by  that  time,  the  king  has  the  session 
in  his  hand. 


EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

London,  Aug.  H.  1 719. 

My  Lord, 

1 most  heartily  congratulate  with  your  Lordship  upon  the  signing  of  our 
Prussia  treaty.  The  king  is  really  now  master  of  the  aflTairs  of  the  North, 
and  you  will  most  justly  have  the  honour  of  being  the  projector  and 
finisher  of  the  peace,  both  in  North  and  South.  Your  project  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty  with  Sweden,  and  the  orders  you  have  sent  in  all  events  to 
Lord  Carteret,  are  the  justest  and  Tightest  that  ever  were  formed,  and  what 
strikes  one  as  soon  as  one  reads  them ; and,  without  a compliment  to  you, 
they  are  what  nobody  but  yourself  could  have  formed  in  so  nice  and  just  a 
manner.  Our  six  ships  of  the  line  and  the  fire-ship  must  have  reached 
Sir  J.  Norris  before  this ; if,  after  that,  he  should  persist  in  making  difli- 
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cullies  in  the  execution  of  what  yon  shall  expect  from  him,  I must  beg 
leave  to  repeat,  what  1 wrote  before,  that  you  should  forthwith  send  for 
Sir  John  Jennings  to  take  the  command.  If  this  does  agree  with  your  opi- 
nion, 1 am  very  willing  it  should  be  known  to  be  mine,  to  take  my  share 
in  the  advice : for,  to  lose  such  an  opportunity,  is  what  one  cannot  think  of 
with  patience.  There  is  one  Mr.  Crisp,  a gentleman  of  estate  in  Lancashire, 
a sensible  worthy  man  in  ever)  respect,  who  has  this  particular  merit, 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion,  he  undertook  the  office  of  sheritTin 
that  county  when  nobody  else  would,  and  executed  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  vigour  for  the  Government ; so  much,  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  live  in  the  country  since : he  has  been,  for  nearly  two  years  past,  in 
treaty,  by  the  King's  permission,  with  Mr.  Hide,  for  the  place  of  Com- 
missary-general of  the  army,  who  had  that  place  for  life.  This  Hide  is 
now  dead,  and  Mr.  Crisp  hopes  he  may  have  the  place;  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  he  only  desires  it  during  pleasure,  and  does  not  pretend  to  it  for 
life.  1 think  that,  considering  the  King  had  allowed  him  to  treat  for  it 
upon  that  other  foot,  and  that  he  has  had  the  promises  of  every  body  in 
business  to  do  something  for  him,  his  pretensions  have  a just  foundation. 
If  you  think  so,  1 must  beg  you  would  mention  it  to  the  King;  for,  in 
justice,  something  ought  to  be  done  for  this  gentleman.  I shall  embark 
on  Thursday,  and  make  what  haste  1 can  to  kiss  your  hands  at  Hanover. 
Mr.  Johnson  goes  thither  by  to-day’s  packet-boat.  Hamerstein  and  the 
Grand  Mareschal  have  written  to  him  to  come  about  the  King’s  gardens  : 
as  far  as  his  talking  may  be  of  any  use  in  any  thing,  he  will  be  entirely 
governed  by  you  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal. 


EAR  I,  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

Uague , Aug.  25.  O.  S.  1719. 

My  Lord, 

I came  yesterday  to  this  place,  where  I shall  stay  till  Friday,  and  then 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Hanover.  1 have  seen  the  Pensionary  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministers,  who  are  in  the  dispositions  one  would  wish  them ; but, 
notwithstanding  that,  thcfaclionsaresohigh,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam, 
that  their  accession  seems  as  uncertain  as  ever.  1 suppose  you  will  have 
received  at  Hanover,  as  soon  as  they  had  it  here,  the  good  news  of  .Messina's 
being  surrendered  ; this  will  make  us  masters  of  live  or  six  more  Spanish 
meu-of-war  that  were  in  that  port.  1 am  very  glad  to  hear  Norris  is  at 
last  sailed  to  join  the  Swedes;  1 only  wish  he  does  not  come  too  late,  for 
the  Czar  will,  1 believe,  hardly  stay  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  other 
seemed  to  reckon  him  so  terrible.  1 am  very  much  concerned  to  hear 
the  King  has  putofl1  his  going  to  the  Gohr  so  late  as  to  the  24th  N.S.  of 
September ; for  1 know  the  consequence  of  that  will  1*,  that  we  shall 
run  the  hazard  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the  session  before  the  holidays. 
Holding  the  Parliament  by  the  middle  of  November,  as  the  King  has  done 
these  two  last  years,  with  the  wonderful  success  you  have  had  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  would  make  every  thing  easy,  and  fix  his  autho- 
rity in  England  as  much  as  it  is  every  where  abroad.  1 hope  your 
Lordship  and  our  good  Duchess  will  be  able  to  bring  this  about ; for  it  is  of 
more  consequence  than  can  be  imagined.  We  received  yesterday  at  llel- 
vocytsluis  the  Danish  warrant,  and  other  treasury  papers,  which  you  sent 
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by  Hayward  Iho  messenger ; so  that  you  may  depend  upon  the  money  being 
ready  for  Sweden  whenever  you  shall  want  it. 

EARL  STANHOPE  TO  ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  NORRIS. 

( Extract. ) 

Uanocer , Aug.  17.  i7i9.  N.  S. 

You  will,  after  sending  a letter  to  the  Czar  by  an  officer,  wait  at  Hanoe 
such  a competent  time  as  you  may  judge  sufficient  to  receive  an  answer. 
If  the  answer  be  to  your  satisfaction,  the  king  will  obtain  his  end,  in  the 
manner  he  likes  best,  of  saving  a brave  people,  without  any  loss  of  his 
own  subjects ; but  if  either  an  insolent  or  a captious  answer  be  sent,  or 
none  at  all,  you  will  then  join  the  Swedes,  and  act  together  in  the  manner 
you  shall  judge  most  effectual  to  destroy  the  Czar's  fleet,  than  which  a 
greater  service  cannot  he  done  to  your  country.  It  is  impossible,  under 
tlie  circumstances  we  arc,  for  the  king  to  give  you  more  positive  and  un- 
conditional orders;  he  judges  it  a happiness  to  have  at  the  bead  of  his  fleet, 
at  this  juncture,  a mail  so  able  lo  help  out  the  lameness  or  imperfections  of 
any  orders.  You  know  his  Majesty’s  view,  which  is  to  save  Sweden,  if 
jxissible,  and  to  destroy  the  Czar’s  fleet ; yon  are  (he  only  judge  [whether 
the  means  you  have  are  sufficient.  If  you  think  not,  yon  must  not  attempt, 
and,  consequently,  not  send  the  letter  to  the  Czar.  If  you  think  you  are 
likely  to  succeed,  attempt,  in  the  name  of  God ; and  be  sure  of  all  the  sup- 
port the  king  can  give  you,  even  though  the  event  should  not  answer 
your  expectations. 


WHIGS  AND  TORIES  OF  1712  AND  1832. 

“On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nearly  all  particulars,  a mo- 
“ dern  Tory  resembles  a W hig  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  a Tory  of 
“ Queen  Anne's  reign  a modern  W hig.  ” — ( History,  p.  4.)  — Some  in- 
stances of  this  curious  connterchange  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unwelcome  to 
the  reader. 

First,  as  to  the  Tories.  The  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  pursued  a 
most  unceasing  opposition  to  a just  and  glorious  war  against  France.  They 
treated  the  great  general  of  the  age  as  their  peculiar  adversary.  To  our 
recent  enemies,  the  French,  their  policy  was  supple  and  crouching.  They 
had  an  indifference,  or  even  an  aversion,  to  our  old  allies  the  Dutch. 
They  had  a political  leaning  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  at  home.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  elections.  They  had  a 
love  of  triennial  parliaments  in  preference  to  septennial.  They  attempt- 
ed to  abolish  the  protecting  duties  and  restrictions  of  commerce.  They 
wished  to  favour  our  trade  with  France  at  the  expense  of  our  trade  with 
l’ortugal.  They  were  supported  by  a faction,  whose  war-cry  was  “ Repeal 
“ of  the  Union,  " in  a sister  kingdom.  To  serve  a temporary  purpose  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  had  recourse  (for  tho  first  time  in  our  aunals)  to 
a large  and  overwhelming  creation  of  peers.  Like  the  W higs  in  May, 
1831,  they  chose  the  moment  of  the  highest  popular  passion  and  excite- 
ment to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
short-lived  cry  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  delusion. 
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Tho  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  that 
splendid  war  which  led  to  such  victories  as  Ramillies  and  Blenheim.  They 
had  for  a leader  the  great  man  who  gained  those  victories.  They  advo- 
cated the  old  principles  of  trade.  They  prolonged  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment. They  took  their  stand  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1(588. 
They  raised  the  cry  of  “ No  Popery.  ” They  loudly  inveighed  against  the 
subserviency  to  France  — the  desertion  of  our  old  allies  — the  outrage 
wrought  upon  the  peers  — the  deceptions  practised  upon  the  sovereign  — 
and  the  other  measures  of  the  Tory  administration. 

Such  were  the  Tories  and  such  were  the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that,  at  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth,  Harley  and  St. 
John  would  have  been  called  Whigs — Somers  and  Stanhope  Tories?  W'ould 
not  the  October  Club  have  loudly  cheered  the  measures  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
llie  Kit-Cat  have  found  itself  renewed  in  the  Carlton. 

On  the  preceding  passage  a reviewer  has  truly  observed : — 

“ There  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  between  tho  position  of  the 
“ Tories  in  1713  and  the  Whigs  in  1836.  It  is  that,  in  both,  there  is  the 
“ same  union  with  another  party,  (namely,  the  Jacobite  in  1713,  and  the 
“ Radical  in  1836,)  that  party  acting  for  the  time  subordinately  to  them, 
and  suffering  them  to  take  the  lead,  yet  preserving  a distinct  character, 
“ possessing  a powerful  influence  in  the  country,  and  intent  upon  carrying 
“ out  their  objects  to  a much  greater  extent.  ” — ( Quarterly  Review,  No. 
cxiv.  p.  338.) 


From  the  year  1721,  when  Walpole  became  Prime  Minister,  until  1742 
when  he  resigned,  his  biographer,  Mr.  Coxe,  has  published,  in  his  very 
valuable  work,  nearly  all  the  despatches,  and  diplomatic  correspondence, 
of  any  moment.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert,  the  documents  for  these 
twenty  years  fill  above  a thousand  quarto  pages  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes,  and  other  large  extracts  are  given  in  the  Life  of  Horace  Lord 
Walpole.  The  remaining  papers  of  this  kind  which  1 have  seen  in  MS., 
though  very  numerous,  are  I think  of  much  less  interest  and  value.  Of 
this  period,  therefore,  I shall  insert  no  despatches  at  length,  and  confine 
myself  to  a few  extracts  or  private  letters. 


In  the  first  edition  of  my  first  volume  (p.  294.),  I stated  that  the  Earl  of 
Nithisdale  escaped  from  the  Tower  in  1716,  by  the  aid  of  his  mother,  who 
brought  him  a woman's  dress.  I was  aware  that  his  wife  was  spoken  of  in 
some  modern  allusions  to  the  story,  but  1 observed  that  the  contemporary 
or  early  writers,  iio  yer,  Tindal,  Smollett,  John  Wesley,  etc.  all  mentioned 
the  lady  in  question  as  being  his  mother.  Tindal  says,  that  “ his  mother 
“ came  with  some  relations  (1),”  and  I supposed  that  the  wife  might 
perhaps  be  included  among  the  latter,  but  that  the  mother  was  the  chief 
contriver  of  the  escape,  and  that  the  name  of  the  wife  was  substituted  in 
later  tradition  as  being  more  romantic.  Those  early  writers  however 

(15  Hist,  vol,  vi.  p.  no. 
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misled  me.  My  attention  lias  since  been  called  to  a letter  from  Lady 
Nithisdale  herself  to  her  sister  Lady  Traquair,  giving  an  account  of  the 
adventure,  and  establishing  the  point  at  issue  beyond  all  doubt. 

It  appears  also  from  this  letter,  that  the  Ring,  instead  of  ihe  good-na- 
tured reply  ascribed  to  him  when  he  was  told  of  Lord  Nithisdale's  escape, 
— namely,  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  a man  in  his  situation  could  do, 
—was  highly  irritated. 

The  letter  itself  is  of  great  length,  giving  an  account  how  this  admirable 
woman  not  only  saved  her  husband’s  life,  but  secured  the  family  estate  for 
her  son.  It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  (pp.  525— 358.)  but  1 shall  here  extract 
from  it  the  principal  passages  relative  to  Lady  Nithisdale's  rescue  of  her 
husband.  The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  observe  how  the  noble  heroism 
of  her  act  is  enhanced  by  her  unpretending  grace  and  simplicity  of  style. 
He  will  be  no  less  pleased  to  learn  that  she  safely  rejoined  her  husband,  and 
continued  to  reside  with  him  abroad  till  his  death  at  Rome,  in  1744.  She 
herself  survived  till  1749.  They  were  both  Roman  Catholics. 

Dear  Sister, 

My  Lord's  escape  is  now  such  an  old  story,  that  I have  almost  forgotten 
it;  but  since  you  desire  me  to  give  you  a circumstantial  account  of  it,  i 
will  endeavour  to  recall  it  to  my  memory,  and  be  as  exact  in  the  narration 
as  1 possibly  can. 

*********** 

My  Lord  was  very  anxious  that  a petition  might  be  presented,  hoping 
that  it  would  at  least  he  serviceable  to  me.  1 was,  in  my  own  mind,  con- 
vinced that  it  would  answer  no  purpose;  but  as  1 wished  to  please  my 
Lord,  I desired  him  to  have  it  drawn  up ; and  I undertook  to  make  it  come 
to  the  King’s  hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to 
avoid  it.  So  the  first  day  1 heard  that  the  Ring  was  to  go  to  the  drawing- 
room I dressed  myself  in  black,  as  if  I had  been  in  mourning,  and  sent 
for  Mrs.  Morgan  (the  same  who  accompanied  me  to  the  Tower) ; because, 
as  I did  not  know  his  Majesty  personally,  I might  have  mistaken  some  other 
person  for  him.  She  stayed  by  me,  and  told  me  when  he  was  coming. 

I had  also  another  lady  with  me ; and  we  three  remained  in  a room  be- 
tween Ihe  Ring’s  apartments  and  Ihe  drawing-room  ; so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  through  it;  and  as  there  were  three  windows  in  it,  we  sat  in  the 
middle  one,  that  I might  have  time  enough  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
pass.  1 threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  told  him  in  French,  that  I was  the 
unfortunate  Gouutess  of  Nithisdale,  that  he  might  not  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant of  my  person.  But  perceiving  that  he  wanted  to  go  off  without  re- 
ceiving my  petition,  I caught  hold  of  ihe  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might 
stop  and  hear  me.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  my  hands;  but  I 
kept  such  strong  hold,  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees  from  the  middle 
of  the  room  to  die  very  door  of  die  drawing-room.  At  last  one  of  the  blue 
ribbands  who  attended  his  Majesty  look  me  round  the  waist,  whilst  another 
wrested  the  coat  out  of  my  hands.  The  petition,  which  I had  endeavoured 
to  thrust  into  his  pocket  (ell  down  in  the  scuffle,  and  I almost  fainted  away 
through  grief  and  disappointment. 

*********  *• 

I'pon  this  1 formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  his  escape,  but  opened  my 
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intentions  to  noborly  but  to  my  dear  Evans.  In  order  to  concert  measures, 

I strongly  solicited  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  Lord,  which  they  refused  to 
grant  me  unless  I would  remain  confined  with  him  in  the  Tower.  This 
I would  not  submit  to,  and  alleged  lor  excuse,  that  my  health  would  not 
permit  me  to  undergo  the  confinement.  The  real  reason  of  my  refusal 
was,  not  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accomplish  my  design.  However,  by 
bribing  the  guards,  I often  contrived  to  see  my  Lord,  till  the  day  upon 
which  the  prisoners  were  condemned  ; after  that,  we  were  allowed  for  the 
last  week  to  see  and  take  our  leave  of  them. 

liy  the  help  of  Evans,  I had  prepared  every  thing  necessary  to  disguise 
my  Lord,  but  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make  use  of 
them.  However,  I at  length  succeeded  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 

On  the22d  of  February,  which  fell  on  a Thursday,  our  petition  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords ; the  purport  of  which  was  to  entreat  the 
Lords  to  intercede  with  his  Majesty  to  pardon  the  prisoners.  We  were, 
however,  disappointed  the  day  before  the  petition  was  to  be  presented ; for 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who  had  promised  my  Lady  Derwcntwater  to  pre- 
sent it,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  failed  in  his  word.  However,  as  she 
was  the  only  English  Countess  concerned,  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to 
have  it  presented.  We  had  but  one  day  left  before  the  execution,  and  the 
Duke  still  promised  to  present  the  petition ; but,  for  fear  he  should  fail,  I 
engaged  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  secure  its  being  done  by  one  or  the 
other.  I then  went  in  company  of  most  of  the  ladies  ofquality  who  were  then 
in  town,  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  Lords  as  they  were  going  to  the 
House.  They  all  behaved  to  me  with  great  civility,  but  particularly  my 
Lord  Pembroke  (1),  who,  though  he  desired  me  not  to  speak  to  him,  yet 
promised  to  employ  his  interest  in  our  favour,  and  honourably  kept  his 
word;  for  he  spoke  in  the  House  very  strongly  in  our  behalf  The  subject 
of  the  debate  was,  whether  the  Ring  had  the  power  to  pardon  those  who 
had  been  condemned  by  Parliament ; and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Lord 
Pembroke's  speech  that  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  However,  one  of  the 
Lords  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  House  wuild  only  intercede  for  those  of 
the  prisoners  who  should  approve  themselves  worthy  of  their  intercession, 
but  not  for  all  of  them  indiscriminately.  This  salvo  quite  blasted  all  my 
hopes;  for  1 was  assured  it  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  those  who  should 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  petition,  which  was  a thing  1 knew  my  Lord 
would  never  submit  to ; nor,  in  fact,  could  1 wish  to  preserve  his  life  on 
such  terms. 

As  the  motion  had  passed  generally,  I thought  I could  draw  some  advantage 
in  favour  of  ray  design.  Accordingly,  1 immediately  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  hastened  to  the  Tower,  where,  alfectiug  an  air  of  joy  and  satisfaction, 

1 told  all  the  guards  1 passed  by,  that  1 came  to  bring  joyful  tidings  to  the 
prisoners.  1 desired  them  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  for  the  petition  had 
passed  the  House  in  their  favour.  1 then  gave  them  some  money  to  drink 
to  the  Lords  and  his  Majesty,  though  it  was  but  trilling;  for  I thought  that, 
if  1 were  too  liberal  on  the  occasion,  they  might  suspect  ray  designs,  and 
that  giving  them  something  would  gain  their  good  humour  and  services 
for  the  next  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  execution. 


(l)  Lord  Pembroke  was  a kinsman  of  Lady  Nilbisdale.  she  being  Lady  Winifred  Her- 
bert, daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  P*wis. 

ii.  * 26 
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The  next  morning  I could  not  go  to  the  Tower,  having  so  many  tilings 
in  my  hands  to  put  in  readiness ; but  in  the  evening,  when  all  was  ready, 
1 sent  for  Mrs.  Mills,  with  whom  I lodged,  and  acquainted  her  with  my 
design  or  attempting  my  Lord's  escape,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  his 
being  pardoned ; and  this  was  the  last  night  before  the  execution.  I told 
tier  that  I had  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  that  I trusted  she  would  not 
refuse  to  accompany  me,  that  my  Lord  might  pass  for  her.  I pressed  her 
to  come  immediately,  as  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  the  same  time  I sent 
for  a Mrs.  Morgan,  then  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Fiilton,  to  whose 
acquaintance  my  dear  Evans  had  introduced  me,  which  1 look  upon  as  a 
very  singular  happiness.  I immediately  communicated  my  resolution  to 
her.  She  was  of  a very  tall  and  slender  make;  so  1 begged  her  to  [put 
under  her  own  riding-hood  one  that  I had  prepared  for  Mrs.  Mills,  as  she 
was  to  lend  hers  to  my  Lord,  that,  in  coming  out,  he  might  be  taken  for 
her.  Mrs.  Mills  was  then  with  child ; so  that  she  was  not  only  of  the  same 
height,  but  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  my  Lord.  When  we  were  in  the 
coach,  I never  ceased  talking,  that  they  might  have  no  leisure  to  reflect. 
Their  surprise  and  astonishment,  when  I first  opened  my  design  to  them, 
had  made  them  consent,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  consequences.  On  our 
arrival  at  tlie  Tower,  the  first  I introduced  was  Mrs.  Morgan ; for  I was  only 
allowed  to  take  in  one  at  a time.  She  brought  in  the  clothes  that  were  to 
serve  Mrs.  Mills,  when  she  left  her  own  behind  her.  When  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  taken  ofT  what  she  had  brought  for  my  purpose,  1 conducted  her  back 
to  the  staircase ; and  in  going  1 begged  her  to  send  me  in  my  maid  to  dress 
me ; that  I was  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  present  my  last  petition  that  night, 
if  she  did  not  come  immediately.  I despatched  her  safe,  and  went  partly 
down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs.  Mills,  who  had  the  precaution  to  hold  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face,  as  was  very  natural  for  a woman  to  do  when  she  was 
going  to  bid  her  last  farewell  to  a friend,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  I 
had,  indeed,  desired  her  to  do  it,  that  my  Lord  might  go  out  in  the  same 
manner.  Her  eyebrows  were  rather  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  my  Lord’s 
were  dark  and  very  thick ; however,  1 had  prepared  some  paint  of  die  co- 
lour of  hers  to  disguise  his  with.  1 also  bought  an  artificial  head-dress  of 
the  same  coloured  hair  as  hers ; and  I painted  his  face  with  white,  and  his 
cheeks  with  rouge,  to  hide  his  long  beard  which  he  had  not  time  to  shave. 
All  Uiis  provision  I had  before  left  in  die  Tower.  The  poor  guards,  whom 
my  slight  liberality  the  day  before  had  endeared  me  to,  let  me  go  quietly 
with  my  company,  and  were  not  so  strictly  on  the  watch  as  Uiey  usually 
had  been;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  persuaded,  from  what  I had  told 
them  the  day  before,  that  die  prisoners  would  obtain  dieir  pardon.  I 
made  Mrs.  Mills  take  off  her  own  hood,  and  put  on  that  which  1 had  brought 
for  her.  1 then  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  my  Lord's 
chamber ; and  in  passing  through  the  next  room,  in  which  there  w ere 
several  people,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  I said,  My  dear  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine, go  in  all  haste  and  send  me  my  wailing-maid  : she  certainly  can- 
not reflect  how  late  it  is  : she  forgets  that  I am  to  present  a petition  to- 
night; and  if  1 let  slip  this  opportunity,  I am  undone,  for  to-morrow  will 
be  too  late.  Ilastenher  as  much  as  possible;  for  I shall  be  on  thorns  till 
she  conies.  Every  body  in  die  room,  who  were  chiefly  the  guards'  wives 
and  daughters,  seemed  to  compassionate  me  exceedingly ; and  the  senti- 
nel officiously  opened  the  door.  When  1 had  seen  her  out,  1 returned 
hack  to  my  Lord,  and  finished  dressing  him.  1 had  taken  care  that  Mrs. 
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Mills  did  not  go  out  crying,  as  she  came  in,  that  my  Lord  might  the  better 
pass  for  the  lady  who  came  in  crying  and  afflicted  ; and  the  more  so  be- 
cause he  had  the  same  dress  which  she  wore.  When  I had  almost  flnished 
dressing  my  Lord  in  all  my  petticoats , excepting  one,  I perceived  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  was  afraid  tltat  the  light  of  the  candles  might  betray  us ; 
so  I resolved  to  set  off.  I went  out,  leading  him  by  the  hand  j and  he  held 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I spoke  to  him  in  the  most  afflicted  and 
piteous  tone  of  voice;  bewailing  bitterly  the  negligence  of  Evans,  who  bad 
ruined  me  by  her  delay.  Then  said  1,  My  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love  of 
God,  run  quickly,  and  bring  her  with  you.  You  know  my  lodging;  and, 
if  ever  you  made  despatch  in  your  life,  do  it  at  present t I am  almost 
distracted  with  this  disappointment.  The  guards  opened  the  doors ; and 
I went  down  stairs  with  him,  still  conjuring  him  to  make  all  possible 
despatch.  As  soon  as  lie  had  cleared  the  door,  I made  him  walk  before 
me,  for  fear  the  sentinel  should  take  notice  of  his  walk;  but  1 still  con- 
tinued to  press  him  to  make  all  the  despatch  he  possibly  could.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  I met  my  dear  Evans,  into  whose  hands  I confided 
him.  1 had  before  engaged  Mr.  Mills  to  be  in  readiness  before  the  Tower 
to  conduct  him  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  we  succeeded.  Ue  looked 
upon  the  affair  as  so  very  improbable  to  succeed,  that  his  astonishment, 
when  he  saw  us,  threw  him  into  such  consternation,  that  he  was  almost 
out  of  himself ; which  Evans  perceiving,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind, 
without  telling  him  any  thing,  lest  he  should  mistrust  them,  conducted 
my  Lord  to  some  of  her  own  friends,  on  whom  she  could  rely,  and  so 
secured  him,  without  which  we  should  have  been  undone.  When  she  had 
conducted  him,  and  left  him  with  them,  she  returned  to  find  Mr.  Mills, 
who  by  this  time  had  recovered  himself  from  his  astonishment.  They 
went  home  together,  and  having  found  a place  of  security,  they  conducted 
him  to  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I had  pretended  to  have  sent  the  young  lady  on  a 
message,  I was  obliged  to  return  up  stairs,  and  go  back  tomy  Lord’s  room 
in  the  same  feigned  anxiety  of  being  too  late ; so  that  every  body  seemed 
sincerely  to  sympathise  with  my  distress.  When  I was  in  the  room,  I 
talked  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  really  present,  and  answered  my  own 
questions  in  my  Lord's  voice  as  nearly  as  I could  imitate  it.  I walked  up 
and  down,  as  if  we  were  conversing  together,  till  I thought  they  had 
enough  time  to  clear  themselves  of  the  guards.  I then  thought  proper  to 
make  otT  also.  I opened  the  door,  and  stood  half  in  it,  that  those  in  the 
outward  chamber  might  hear  what  I said ; but  held  it  so  close,  that  they 
could  not  look  in.  I bid  my  Lord  a formal  farewell  for  that  night ; and 
added,  that  something  more  than  usual  must  have  happened,  to  make 
Evans  negligent  on  this  important  occasion,  who  had  always  been  so  punc- 
tual in  the  smallest  trifles,  that  1 saw  no  other  remedy  than  to  go  in  person : 
that  if  the  Tower  were  still  open  when  I finished  my  business,  1 would 
return  that  night;  but  that  be  might  be  assured  that  1 would  be  with  him 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  I could  gain  admittance  into  the  Tower ; and  1 
flattered  myself  that  I should  bring  favourable  news.  Then  before  1 shut 
the  door,.l  pulled  through  the  string  of  the  latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be 
opened  on  the  inside.  I then  shut  it  with  some  degree  of  force,  that  I 
might  be  sure  of  its  being  well  shut.  I said  to  the  servant  as  1 passed  by,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  whole  transaction,  that  he  need  not  carry  in  candles  to 
his  master  till  my  Lord  sent  for  him,  as  he  desired  to  finish  some  prayers 
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first.  I went  down  stairs  and  called  a coach,  as  there  were  several  on  die 
stand;  I drove  home  to  my  lodgings,  where  poor  Mr.  Mackensie  had  been 

waiting  to  carry  the  petition,  in  case  my  attempt  had  failed. 

********* 

Her  Grace  of  Montrose  said  she  would  go  to  Court,  to  see  how  the  news 
of  my  Lord’s  escape  was  received.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  the 
King,  he  flew  into  an  excess  of  passion,  and  said  he  was  betrayed;  for  itcould 
not  have  been  done  without  some  confederacy.  He  instantly  despatched 

two  persons  to  die  Tower  to  sec  that  the  other  prisoners  were  well  secured. 
• #******» 

When  1 left  the  Duchess,  I went  to  a house  which  Evans  had  found  out 
for  me,  and  where  she  promised  to  acquaint  me  where  my  Lord  was.  She 
got  thither  some  few  minutes  after  me,  and  told  me  that  when  she  had  seen 
him  secure,  she  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Mills,  who,  by  the  time,  had  re- 
covered himself  from  his  astonishment ; that  he  had  returned  to  her  house, 
where  she  had  found  him,  and  that  he  had  removed  my  Lord  from  die 
first  place  where  she  had  desired  him  to  wait,  to  the  house  of  a poor  wo- 
man, directly  opposite  to  the  guard  house.  She  had  but  one  very  small 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a very  small  bed  in  it.  We  threw  ourselves 
upon  the  bed,  that  we  might  not  be  heard  walking  up  and  down.  She  left 
us  a bottle  of  wine  and  some  bread,  and  Mrs.  Mills  brought  us  some  more 
in  her  pocket  the  next  day.  We  subsisted  upon  this  provision  from  Thurs- 
day till  Saturday  night,  when  Mrs.  Mills  came  and  conducted  my  Lord  to 
the  Venetian  ambassador's.  We  did  not  communicate  the  affair  to  his  Ex- 
cellency ; but  one  of  his  servants  concealed  him  in  his  own  room  till  Wed- 
nesday, on  which  day  the  ambassador's  coach  aud  six  was  to  go  down  to 
meet  his  brother.  My  Lord  put  on  a livery,  and  went  down  in  die  re- 
tinue, w ithout  the  least  suspicion,  to  Dover,  where  Mr.  Mitchell  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  ambassador's  servant,)  hired  a small  vessel,  and  im- 
mediately set  sail  for  Calais.  The  passage  was  so  remarkably  short,  that 
the  captain  threw  out  his  reflection,  that  the  wind  could  not  have  served 
better  if  his  passengers  had  been  flying  for  their  lives,  little  thinking  it 
to  be  really  die  case.  Mr.  Mitchell  might  have  easily  returned  without 
being  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  my  Lord’s  escape;  but  my  Lord 
seemed  inclined  to  have  him  continue  with  him,  which  he  did,  and  has  at 
present  a good  place  under  our  young  master. 

EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

Novi,  November  io.  1119. 

My  Lord, 

Having  contribnted  to  obtain  a liberty  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  he 
might  send  a minister  to  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  a peace,  and  the  Car- 
dinal having,  in  so  priestly  a manner,  imposed  upon  that  gentleman  (1), 
only  to  remove  him  from  Madrid,  you  cannot  conceive,  my  Lord,  how 
great  the  concern  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  has  been,  nor  how  much  he  desires 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  insolent  minister  repent  that,  and  all  his 
other  mistaken  measures.  I assure  your  Lordship  I have  had  ray  share  of 
uneasiness  for  the  disappointment. 

The  Duke  having  desired  me,  if  possibly  I could  allow  the  lime,  that  I 


(i)  Marquis  Scolti. 
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would  meet  one  of  his  ministers  on  the  confines  of  Lombardy,  I took  post 
from  Paris,  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he  expected,  and  I find  that 
Prince  in  dispositions  which  I think  may  be  made  useful. 

Italian  princes  are  great  lovers  of  negotiation,  but  seldom  disposed  to 
take  the  proper  methods  to  bring  matters  to  a conclusion ; but  the  Duke 
of  Parma  will  and  must  exert  himself,  and  sees  the  necessity  of  getting  rid 
of  Alberoni  at  any  rate,  or  reducing  him,  without  loss  of  time,  to  reason ; 
and,  certainly,  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  the  most  proper  person  to  make 
these  representations  to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  which,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  cannot  but  have  speedy  effect. 

The  interest  of  the  Ring  of  Spain,  rightly  understood,  the  relief  of  his 
country,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Italian  princes,  require  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  the  follies  and  visions  of  this  turbulent  minister ; and 
I am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a great  ease  to  our  English  ministers,  in  the 
ensuing  session,  that  the  war  of  Spain  were  ending,  if  there  be  danger  of  a 
new  one  beginning  with  the  Muscovites. 

I have  writ  at  large  to  the  Abbe  Du  Bois  upon  this  subject,  and  have  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  tine  Duke  of  Parma  thinks  might  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  ; proposing  to  him  what  the  prince  esteems  necessary, 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  to  give  authority  to  his  endeavours. 

The  Cardinal,  to  obviate  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  representations  to  their 
Catholic  Majesties,  endeavours  to  persuade  that  the  Duke  is  willing  to  sa- 
crifice the  interests  of  the  Ring  of  Spain,  to  get  rid  of  his  present  pressures 
by  the  German  contributions  : he  desires  therefore  a letter  from  the  Re- 
gent, to  intimate  that  the  Allies  will  have  no  longer  patience,  but  are  taking 
the  resolution  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  of  peace  till  the  Cardinal 
be  removed  from  ihe  ministry.  The  Duke  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  can 
represent  this  as  the  determined  resolution  of  the  Allies,  he  shall  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  Cardinal,  and  persuade  their  Catholic  Majesties  to  an  im- 
mediate compliance  to  what  is  desired.  When  I was  at  Paris,  I left  the 
Abbe  Du  Bois  in  the  sentiment  that  this  was  necessary  and  proper  to  bring 
matters  to  a conclusion. 

My  Lord,  as  soon  as  I receive  an  answer  to  my  letters  from  Paris,  l take 
my  post-chaise  to  come  northwards,  in  an  improper  season ; I shall  not 
fail  to  meet  your  Lordship  in  the  middle  of  this  critical  parliament.  I 
wish  I could  contribute  as  I desire  to  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Government  from  contempt  and  ruin.  Forgive  the  expression.  No 
person  can  better  judge  of  our  circumstances,  and  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, than  yourself.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  high  time  to 
make  the  utmost  efforts ; ordinary  remedies  will  not  overcome  the  national 
disease  of  near  sixty  millions  of  debt,  to  which  must  be  added  our  unfor- 
tunate divisions,  and  all  those  other  circumstances  which  render  all  en- 
deavours for  the  public  good  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

My  Lord,  I shall  add  but  one  word.  Pray  consider  all  1 have  done,  and 
suffered,  for  the  interest  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  jealousies  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  upon  my  subject,  are  as  pitiful  as  unjust : I am  confident 
you  will  answer  for  me.  I endeavour  nothing  but  a peace,  upon  those 
terms  which  might  satisfy,  in  my  opinion,  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

My  Lord,  1 am  persuaded  you  will  tell  some  of  their  ministers  they  are 
in  the  wrong.  I am  fully  persuaded  of  your  friendship,  and  your  Lord- 
ship  shall  be  convinced  I am,  with  all  sincerity,  etc. 


Peterborough. 
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EARL  STANHOPE  TO  ABBE  DUBOIS. 

(Extract.) 

A Londres,  ce  18  Dicembre,  P.  S.  1719. 

Rien  ne  pouvait  nous  arriver  de  plus  adligeant  que  la  malheureuse  ani- 
mosite  qui  s'est  elevee  entrc  Milord  Stair  et  M.  Law ; nous  en  soutmes  d’au- 
tant  plus  en  peine,  que  Milord  Stair  nous  l’apprend  lui-meme,  et  s en  fait 
un  merite.  II  attribuc  A M.  Law  beaucoup  de  mauvaise  volonte  contre 
nous;  d’avoir  fait  A S.  A.  It.  des  rapports  aussi  contraires  a la  verite  qu’a 
notre  amitie,  et  d’avoir  tenu  a beaucoup  de  gens  des  discours  cornrne  s’il 
etait  le  maltre  de  notre  credit,  et  resolu  de  le  detruire. 

Je  vous  avoue.  Monsieur,  que  je  ne  saurais  m'imaginer  que  ce  soient  la 
les  sentimens  de  M.  Law ; je  sals  cotnbien  il  s'est  inleresse  au  trade  qui 
devait  affermir  notre  union,  et  qu'il  a regarde  l’union  des  deux  couronties 
coniine  la  base  de  ses  projets.  Les  suites  doivent  I’avoir  confirme  dans 
celte  opinion  ; et  s'il  lui  est  echappe  quelques  paroles  qui  pouvaienl  faire 
croire  qu’il  commence  A envisager  les  choses  autrement,  je  suis  persuade 
que  ce  n’etait  que  pour  piquer  Milord  Stair  personnellement,  et  A nul  autre 
dessein ; car  s'il  en  avait  reellement  contre  notre  credit,  ct  qu'il  fill  en  etat 
de  pouvoir  lui  nuire,  sans  nuire  au  sien  propre,  il  n'y  a pas  d'apparence 
qu'il  et) t voulu  nous  cn  avertir.  Mais  vous.  Monsieur,  qui  Ates  sur  les  lieux, 
pourrez  mieux  juger  que  nous  ce  differend.  Et  telle  est  notre  coufiance 
dans  V.  Exc.,  que  le  Itoi  ne  balance  point  de  vous  en  faire  arbitre,  et  ne 
veut  avoir  recours  qu’A  vos  soins,  et  a voire  prudence,  pour  y trouver  le 
remede  necessaire,  soil  en  rectiliant  les  idees  de  M.  Law,  si  elles  pouvaient 
tendre  A notre  prejudice,  soil  en  relirant  Milord  Stair,  si  le  mal  ne  vient 
que  de  ses  defauts  personnels,  comme  nous  n'avons  que  trop  sujet  de  le 
supposer.  Que  V.  Exc.  examine  done  ce  demAle  et  ses  sources ; qu  elle 
songe  aux  moyens  de  le  composer,  ou  de  prevenir,  du  moins,  qu'il  n'ail  de 
(Acheuses  suites  pour  nos  deux  maitres.  Qu’elle  en  consulte  S.  A.  R.  Et  si 
vous  trouvez  que  le  seul  rappel  de  Milord  Stair  puisse  y mettre  fin,  (lites-le 
nous  francltement,  et  je  vous  promels  que  le  Roi  le  luifera  expedicr  aussitot 
que  cetle  seance  de  notre  Parlement  sera  linie. 

SECRETARY  CBAGGS  TO  EARL  STANHOPE, 

(Extract.) 

Cockpit,  December  XI.  till. 

The  town  is  very  empty.  That  fool,  Tom  Vernon,  moved  for  a call  of 
the  House,  which  I was  forced  to  second  for  the  appearance,  the  day  we 
adjourned.  I believe  our  project  to  pay  the  debts,  or  rather  to  lessen 
them,  will  succeed  ; and  I do  not  despair  of  the  Civil  List,  but  l am  not  so 
sanguine  as  our  good  friend  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  have,  in  my  mind,  made  no  bad  session.  We  may  begin  next 
year,  at  least  by  the  Scotch  part  of  the  Peerage  Bill ; and  I will  tell  you  that 
the  report  of  a new  Parliament  seems  to  me  to  frighten  several  of  our 
mutinous  friends  into  better  manners. 

The  alternative  of  having  a more  consistent  tractable  majority  does  not 
suit  with  these  petulant  and  interested  humours,  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  KiDg's  necessities. 
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LORD  STANHOPE  OF  SHELFORD  (AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD)  TO 

This  Letter  l«  In  Cole's  Collections,  toI.  lull.  It  has  no  uMrm  nor  date  of  jeer,  lint  waa.  In  all  pro- 
bability. addressed  to  sotno  one  in  office  or  at  Court,  and  dated  in  17*0,  Just  alter  the  Ministers  bad 
been  joined  by  Walpolo  and  Towxubond.  j 


Dear  Sir, 


Pari s,  June  27. 


I remember  when  I left  England,  I threatened  you  that  I would  write  to 
you,  and  you  promised  you  would  write  to  me;  and  it  has  happened,  as 
it  generally  does  in  the  world,  that  the  threats  are  performed  and  the 
promises  broke.  It  would  sincerely  have  been  a very  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  have  heard  from  you,  though  I know  you  have  so  much  other  busi- 
ness that  I scarce  expected  it.  You  may  possibly  now  have  some  idle  time 
upon  your  hands  since  the  recess  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Ring’s  journey. 
If  you  have,  I can  assure  you,  you  cannot  bestow  any  part  of  it  upon  one 
that  will  be  more  obliged  to  you  for  it  than  myself.  I must  congratulate 
you  upon  the  great  addition  of  strength  you  have  acquired  by  the  late 
changes,  and  must  own  you  are  liberal  rewarders  of  true  penitents;  but 
still  remember  a line  in  Othello,  “Look  to  her,  Moor  : she  has  deceived 
her  father  and  may  thee.” 

1 cannot  help  mentioning  to  you  what  1 spoke  to  you  of  in  England,  and 
desiring  to  know  whether  you  have  taken  any  step  in  it  yet.  I own,  the 
more  I think  of  it,  the  more  I wish  it  may  be  thought  either  proper  or  prac- 
ticable ; it  being,  in  my  mind,  the  only  way  of  my  coming  into  any  busi- 
ness, and  leaving  an  idle  life  that  I am  grown  weary  of.  I leave  entirely 
to  you  as  the  best  judge  what  methods  to  take  in  it,  and  rely  so  much  upon 
your  friendship  that  I am  convinced  you  will  not  omit  any  that  may  pro- 
mote it.  1 should  only  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  think  there  is  any 
probability  of  success,  that  I may  regulate  my  conduct  in  the  next  Session 
accordingly,  for  as  on  the  one  side  I should  be  very  willing  to  engage  in 
debate,  and  the  business  of  the  House,  as  well  as  I am  able ; which  though 
I should  do  very  indifferently,  I could  not  do  worse  than  the  present  pos- 
sessors : so  of  the  other  side  to  enter  the  lists  and  get  a broken  head 
merely  as  a volunteer,  would  be  childish  and  impertinent. 


SECRETARY  CRAGGS  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

[SUuihopo  Papers.  J 

(Extract.) 

Cockpit,  July  IS.  1720. 

Would  you  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  a visit  he  and  his 
good  Duchess  made  at  Richmond,  told  the  Prince  he  was  ashamed  to  see 
his  Royal  Highness  in  such  a country-house,  like  a private  gentleman,  while 
such  an  insignificant  creature  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  playing  the 
King;  that  he  had  out  of  decency  attended  the  Lords  Justices  once  at  the 
first  summons,  but  that  he  would  return  no  more?  Last  Saturday  when  I 
was  at  that  Court,  I observed  that  the  Prince  talked  of  the  perfect  state  of 
His  Grace’s  understanding ; but  Mr.  \Val|>ole  told  me  afterwards,  that  His 
Royal  Highness  had  trusted  him  with  this  secret. 
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SECRETARY  CRAGGS  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

. | Stanhope  Papers.] 

(Extract.) 

Cockpit,  July  19. 17*0. 

I am  to  add  to  what  I wrote  you  about  Lord  Marlborough’s  conversation 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  that  by  a farther  account  I have  received 
from  Walpole,  the  Duke  expressed  himself  with  bitterness,  saying  that, 
although  he  did  not  expect  to  recover  his  health  and  strength  to  the  degree 
he  formerly  enjoyed  it,  he  found  himself  well  enough  to  make  those 
people’s  heart  ache  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  spoils.  He  complimented 
the  Prince  extremely  upon  his  military  capacity,  and  advised  him,  when- 
ever he  wore  the  crown,  never  to  have  a Captain-General. 

DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  MRS.  CLAYTON. 

[ Coxes  Collections,  rol.  illil.  ] 

August,  12. 1720. 

After  1 had  writ  to  you  of  Mr.  Jennens,  he  began  the  discourse  again,  and 
told  me  he  believed  the  Company  would  give  me  what  conditions  I would 
for  our  annuities,  or  to  that  purpose,  adding,  “ tfrhat  will  satisfy  you?" 
and  then  ended  the  discourse  with  saying,  that  he  had  no  commission  from 
any  body  to  make  me  offers,  but  he  believed  they  would  do  it,  because  it 
was  their  interest  to  bring  people  with  great  effects  into  them.  This 
assurance  which  he  gave  me,  that  he  was  not  employed,  made  me  think 
that  he  certainly  was,  for  I have  found  him  very  insincere  and  very  in- 
terested. 

You  seem  to  think  that  money  may  be  got  by  subscribing  in  annuities, 
but  that  does  not  yet  appear  plain  to  me.  1 do  believe  some  have  sold 
their  lottery  and  long  annuities  for  good  advantage  after  they  were  sub- 
scribed in;  but  there  are  not  near  so  many  as  are  said  to  be  that  have  sold 
and  are  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  South  Sea ; and  I am  certain  such 
an  estate  as  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough  and  I have  upon  those  funds,  cannot 
be  sold  for  ready  money;  and  if  one  should  take  security  upon  bargains 
made,  if  any  stock  should  come  to  that  stock,  how  will  such  securities  be 
made  good,  where  so  many  people  are  deep  in  it  ? Every  mortal  that  has 
common  sense,  or  that  knows  any  thing  of  figures,  says  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, by  all  the  arts  and  tricks  upon  earth,  long  io  carry  on  four  hundred 
millions  of  paper  credit  with  fifteen  millions  of  specie.  This  makes  me 
think  that  this  project  must  burst  in  a little  while  and  fall  to  nothing,  un- 
less by  the  correction  of  the  Legislature  they  will  carry  their  projects  on 
with  French  government.  If  that  happens,  I think  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference in  what  place  it  is  put ; therefore  I am  determined  to  keep  my  for- 
tune as  long  as  there  is  a law  as  it  is,  though  that  is  but  a slender  twig  to 
hang  by ; yet  I still  like  it  better  than  the  South  Sea,  and,  like  a true  Briton, 
I am  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.  1 can’t  believe  that  our  governors 
would  let  the  Stock  fall  if  they  could  help  it.  I am  much  inclined  to  believe 
it  proceeds  from  great  numbers  of  people’s  selling,  that  had  a mind  to 
secure  themselves,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  may  find  out  new  tricks 
to  get  it  up  again.  Every  body  says  that  Law  has  undone  France,  and 
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that  their  affairs  grow  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  Daily  Courant 
gives  a dreadful  account  of  what  they  do  there,  and  I always  think,  when 
I read  it,  that  it  is  what  wc  shall  come  to  here.  But  it  is  a strange  paradox 
that  the  South  Sea  men  shall  give  134,000  for  45,000  in  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  people  should  crowd  to  subscribe  into  their  stock,  and  give  a 
thousand  pounds. 


M.  DESTOUCHES,  THE  FRENCH  ENVOY,  TO  DUBOIS,  ARCBBISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 

(Extract.) 

A Banotre,  ee  8 Septembre,  mo. 

La  manierc  dont  My  Lord  Stanhope  et  M.  Schaub  s’interessent  a la 
gloire  et  au  maintien  de  I’autorite  de  S.  A.  R.,  parattra  plus  evidemment 
que  jamais,  Monseigneur,  dans  le  conseii  qu’ils  jugent  it  propos  de  vous 
donner. 

M.  Schaub  a rapporte  a My  Lord  Stanhope  que  partout  .oCi  if  a passe  en 
France,  il  a trouvl  les  peuples  si  alienes  et  si  dechatnes  contre  M.  Law, 
qu'il  y a lieu  de  craindre  un  eclat  dangereux,  et,  pour  parler  naturelle- 
ment,  un  soulevement  prochain  et  general ; etant  indubitable  que  la  haine 
qu’on  a pour  M.  Law  ne  peut  manquer  de  reiombersur  S.  A.  R. 

On  ne  saurait  douter,  disent  My  Lord  Stanhope  et  M.  Schaub,  que  les 
Parlemens,  et  surtout  celui  de  Paris,  qui  garde  un  profond  ressentiment 
de  l’ordre  qu'il  a eu  de  se  retirer  4 Pontoise,  n'emploient  tout  leur  credit, 
qui  augmente  4 mesure  que  celui  du  Prince  diminue,  4 fomenter  la  haine  et 
l'animosite  des  peuples. 

Ce  qui  augmente  les  craintes  de  My  Lord  Stanhope  et  de  M.  Schaub  4 
cet  egard,  c’est  qu’ils  sont  stirs  que  le  Roi  d’Espagne  sera  ravi  de  profiter 
de  ces  dispositions,  et  qu’outre  qu’il  est  en  etat  de  le  faire  par  les  intelli- 
gences qu’il  conserve  en  France,  il  peut  y joindre  la  force  dcs  armes. 

Yoici  le  moven  que  My  Lord  Stanhope  imagine  pour  calmer  au  plus  tit  les 
esprits  ct  relever  les  esplrances. 

1.  I!  pose  pour  principe  avec  S.  A.  R.  qu’il  est  essentiellement  nlcessairc 
de  renoncer  au  systlme  de  M.  Law,  et  de  remettre  autant  qu’il  sera  pos- 
sible les  choses  dans  leur  ancien  ordre. 

2.  II  va  plus  loin,  et  il  est  persuade  que  quelque  projet  que  l’on  mette  en 
usage,  quand  mime  il  ne  serait  pas  meilleur  que  celui  de  M.  Law,  ce  qu'il 
ne  croit  guere  possible,  du  moment  qu'il  parattra  le  detruire  ou  du  moins 
s'en  eloigner,  et  le  reformer  considerablement,  il  suffira  pour  rappeter  la 
confiance,  remettre  la  tranquillile  dans  les  esprits,  et  donner  le  temps  a 
S.  A.  R.  dc  perfectionner  un  nouvel  arrangement. 

3.  Mais  il  croit  que  ce  sera  la  maniere  de  s'y  prendre  plutdt  que  la  chose 
mime,  qui  assurers  le  succes  de  cette  affaire. 

11  suppose,  Monseigneur,  que  vous  connaissez  ce  qu’il  y a de  plus  habiles 
gens  4 Paris  pour  les  finances.  Il  est  d'avis  que  parmi  ces  gens-14  vous 
preuiez  quelques  personnes  des  plus  eclairees,  et  dont  vous  soyezsfir; 
qu'apres  unmur  exameu  avec  eux  vous  conveniez  secrltement  d’unsystlme 
nouveau,  et  que  quand  vous  l’aurez  en  main  bien  dresse  et  bien  digere, 
vous  alliez  4 S.  A.  R.  pour  achever  de  le  convaincre  de  la  necessitl  absolue 
d’abandonner  les  arrangemens  de  M.  Law,  et  qu’en  mime  temps  vous  lui 
proposiez  les  vdtres  pour  y supplier  sur-le-chatnp,  atin  que  ce  dernier, 
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n'etant  pas  averti  des  mcsures  que  vous  avez  prises,  n’ait  pas  le  loisir  da 
les  traverser,  et  qu’il  n’en  soil  informe  que  par  I'Cveneraent. 

II  croit  que  lorsque  ce  plan  sera  dresse,  il  Taut  que  vous  le  communiquiez 
en  secret,  et  comme  de  vous-mfime,  & quelques  Membres  du  Parlement 
que  vous  jugerez  assez  des  amis  de  S.  A.  R.  et  des  vdtres  pour  les  mettre 
dans  cette  confidence.  Que  ces  amis  proposent  ce  nouveau  projet  comme 
une  chose  qu’ils  auraient  imagine  eux-mt'rnes  pour  le  bien  public  i ceux 
qui  sont  le  plus  accrOdites  dans  le  mCme  corps ; qu’apres  le  leur  avoir  fait 
gotiter  ils  cherchent  les  moyens  de  le  faire  approuver  par  tout  le  Parle- 
ment, et  de  le  porter  a prendre  la  resolution  de  le  proposer  a S.  A.  R. 
comme  un  expedient  que  la  compagnie  a imagine  pour  le  soulagement  des 
peoples,  etauquel  elle  supplie  S.  A.  R.  de  donner  son  agrement. 

Que  S.  A.  R.,  apres  avoir  pris  quelques  jours  comme  pour  examiner  ce 
projet  nouveau,  paraisse  l’approuver  en  tout  ou  cn  partie , et  que  , sous 
pretexte  de  le  perfectionner,  elle  charge  le  Parlement  de  noramer  une  de- 
putation pour  venir  examiner  ce  projet  avec  elle. 

Qu'apres  qu’on  sera  convenu  de  part  et  d’autre  qu’il  est  bon,  S.  A.  R. 
fasse  dresser  une  declaration  du  Roi,  qui,  apris  avoir  detaille  avec  noblesse 
et  simplicity  les  differens  efforts  que  S.  A.  R.  a faits  pour  le  bien  du 
royaume,  le  soulagement  des  peuples,  l’acquit  des  dettes,  et  {’augmentation 
du  commerce,  marque,  qu'afin  de  porter  plutdt  ce  louable  dessein  k sa 
perfection,  elle  a pris  l’avis  des  plus  habiles  sujets  de  S.  M.,  et  principale- 
ment  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  et  que  Ton  est  demeure  d’accord  de  ce  qui 
s’ensuivra,  etc. 

Que  cette  conduite  et  la  tournure  du  preambule  de  la  declaration  non- 
seulement  toucheront  le  Parlement,  qui  la  regardera  comme  son  propre 
ouvrage,  et  qui  l’enregistrera  d’une  maniere  solennelle,  mais  charmera 
les  peuples,  et  les  ramenera  a un  tel  degre  de  confiance  que  S.  A.  R.  se 
trouvera  tout  d’un  coup  plus  aimee,  plus  accreditee,  et  plus  affermie  que 
jamais,  d'autant  plus  que  pour  1’accomplissement  de  son  ouvrage,  Elle  devra 
faire  en  m£me  temps  deux  choses  essentielles ; l’une  de  rappeler  le  Parlement 
a Paris,  et  l’autre  de  faire  sortir  M.  Law  du  royaume,  en  lui  permettant 
neanmoins  d’emporter  assez  de  bien  pour  jouir  d'uue  retraite  agreable. 

My  Lord  Stanhope  se  flatte  que  S.  A.  R.  considerera  que  tant  qu’on  n'a 
alarme  le  Roi  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  ses  miuistres  que  sur  les  vues  que 
M.  Law  pouvait  avoir  au  prejudice  de  l’Angleterre,  il  se  sont  tenus  en  repos 
et  n’ont  fait  nulle  tentative  pour  le  faire  eloigner,  comptant  bien  que  S.  A.R. 
elle-meme  saurait  le  contenir  et  l’empficher  de  leur  nuire.  Mais  a present 
qu’ils  sont  persuades  qu’il  s’agit  de  S.  A.  R.  clle-ratime,  dont  la  situation 
sera  tous  les  jours  plus  violente  tant  que  M.  Law  se  mfilera  de  nos  finances 
et  restcra  dans  le  royaume,  ils  croiraient  se  rendre  complices  en  quelque 
sorte  de  tous  les  malheurs  dont  Elle  est  inenacee,  s’ils  ne  lui  donnaient  pas 
les  meilleurs  cbnseils  qu’ils  puissent  lui  suggerer,  pour  la  mettre  en  etat 
de  regagner  promptemeut  la  coufiance  publique,  et  la  determiner  a ren- 
voyer  M.  Law. 
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EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETARY  CRAGGS. 


Monsieur, 


[ HArdwlcko  Ptpors,  ti>1.  xxxtIU.  ( 

A llanovrc,  ce  t Oclobre,  1720. 


A mesure  que  le  Congres  de  Cambray  approche  et  que  le  Roi  considAre 
!e  tour  que  prennent  les  affaires  de  1’Europe,  sa  Majeste  se  persuade  que  ses 
interfits  et  ceux  de  la  nation  exigent  que  ce  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  a rc- 
gler  avec  l’Espagne  soil  regie  avant  ce  Congres,  ou  de  maniAre,  au  moins, 
que  les  dcmandes  respectives  entre  nous  et  FEs|>agne  n’y  puisseut  pas  At  re 
discutees.  Sa  Majeste  emit  que  rien  ne  nous  est  plus  essentiel,  a tous 
egards,  que  de  ne  laisser  auqune  prise  sur  nous  aux  autres  Puissances  qui 
assisteront  audit  Congres.  La  France,  jalouse  de  notre  commerce,  s’in- 
triguerait  a nous  rendre  difliciles  les  choses  les  plus  claires,  lorsque  nous 
viendrions  a en  traiter  sous  ses  yeux ; et  il  est  fort  a presumer  quelle 
s’efforcerait  a nous  susciter  bien  d’autres  embarras,  si  elle  voyait  jour  A 
nous  commeltre  avec  l'Espagne.  Nous  avons  contenu  jusqu’A  present  le 
Regent;  maisil  nenous  a menages  quautant qu’il craignait  pour  lui-meme; 
et  au  milieu  des  demarches  publiques  de  bonne  foi  que  nous  lui  extor- 
quions,  il  n’a  cesse  de  travailler  sous  main  a detourner  dc  dessus  lui  les 
vues  du  Roi  d'Espagne  en  lui  preseutant  d’autres  objets.  Nous  devrions 
naturellementfaire  fond  sur  PEmpereur.  Mais  non-seulemeut  il  ne  croit 
point  nous  devoir  de  la  reconnaissance  pour  lessecours  que  nous  lui  avons 
[miriiis  en  vertu  de  nos  engagemens;  il  parait  ineme  nous  savoir  mauvais 
gre  d'avoir  plus  figure  que  lui  en  le  sauvant  et  ajoutant  la  Sicile  a ses  au- 
tres Atats.  11  en  use  mal  avec  nous  dans  le  Nord.  Il  se  cache  A nous  de 
ses  intentions,  et  elude  nos  instances,  tantdt  sous  un  pretexte,  tantOt  sous 
un  autre.  11  fait  m£me  des  demarches  qui  le  feraient  plutdt  croire  dans  les 
interdts  du  Czar  que  dans  les  ndtres.  Nos  liaisons  avec  les  Puissances 
Protestanles  lui  font  ombrage ; et  tandis  qu'il  reste  spectateur  tranquille 
de  nos  embarras  dans  le  Nord,  quelque  urgent  interit  qu'il  ait  A y prendre 
part,  peut-Atre  verrait-il  volontiers  qu’il  nous  en  survint  dans  le  Sud,  afin 
que  nous  en  fussions  moins  en  fetat  de  soutenir  les  Protestans  op  primes 
dans  l'Empire.  Mais  quand  PEmpereur  n'aurait  nulle  seconde  vue  A notre 
Agard,  du  moins  n’aurions-nous  pas  a attendre  de  lui  qu’il  se  miten  peine 
de  nos  conveniences,  dAs  qu'en  les  sacrifiant  il  pourrait  menager  pour  lui- 
tneme  le  moindre  avantage,  ou  eviter  le  moindre  inconvenient. 

Non-seulement  traiterions-nous  avec  beaucoup  de  desavautage  au  CongrAs 
de  Cambray ; mais  nous  y perdrions  aussi  tout  notre  poids,  en  ce  que  les 
autres  Puissances  traiteraient  ensemble,  s’il  fallait  que  nous  eussions  re- 
cours  A elles  pour  nos  propres  affaires.  Nous  dependrions  de  tous  en  quel- 
que maniere , et  nous  leur  serions  inutiles  A tous , puisque  nous  n’oserions 
appuyer  sur  rien  avec  dignite,  ni  vers  la  France,  ni  vers  l’Espagne,  ni  vers 
PEmpereur,  crainte  de  nous  en  ressentir : au  lieu  que  si  nous  et  l’Espagne 
n'avions  plus  rien  A nous  deraander  Pun  A l’autre,  nous  aurions  ensuite 
les  mains  fibres  pour  obliger  qui  nous  voudrions,  et  pour  faire  rechcrcher 
et  respecter  nos  offices  par  tous  les  divers  contracians. 

Mais  s’il  nous  est  esseniiel  d’arrAIer  incessamment  avec  fE^agne  toutce 
qui  doit  entrer  dans  notre  paix  particuliere  avec  elle,  sans  en  rien  reserver 
pour  le  CongrAs,  nous  ne  devons  pas  nous  flatter  que  le  Roi  d'Espagne  y 
donuc  les  mains,  sans  que  nous  fassions  rien  pour  lui.  Il  ne  sc  propose 
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point  <ie  nous  retablir  et  faire  jouir  des  avantages  stipules  en  notre  faveor 
par  les  traites  precAdens,  et  moins  encore  tie  les  mieux  regler  ou  d’y  en 
ajouter  de  nouveaux  : a moins  que  nous  ne  l’en  tentions  par  quelque  en- 
droit.  Des  que  nous  lui  proposerons  de  traiter  avec  nous,  il  nous  propo- 
ses de  son  cdte  ia  cession  de  Gibraltar , et  si  nous  la  lui  refusons,  il  ren- 
vcrra  notre  traits  au  Congres,  oil  il  sera  stir  d’etre  appuye  dans  cette 
deinandc  par  la  France,  et  peut-6tre  encore  par  d'autres  Puissances.  Ce 
point  doit  done  Sire  determine  avant  que  nous  commencions  a negocier 
avec  t Espagne. 

Sa  Majeste  avail  permis  que  Gibraltar  frtt  offert  au  Roi  d'Espagne,  pour 
evitcr  la  rupture,  et  les  frais  et  les  pertes  qu’elle  entrainerait.  l.a  rupture 
qui  a suivi  a nnnule  cette  offre,  et  ensuitc  le  Itoi  d'Espagne  a purement 
et  simplement  accepte  le  traite  de  la  Quadruple  Alliance,  dnquel  la  cession 
de  Gibraltar  n’a  jamais  ete  une  condition.  A la  verite  le  Roi  d'Espagne  a 
pretendu  Ten  faire  une,  depuis  son  acceptation,  et  la  France  la  hauteinent 
soutenu , deux  motifs  egalement  forts  pour  que  sa  Majeste  s opposit  eon- 
stamment  k cette  pretention.  Elle  a fait  voir  au  Roi  d'Espagne  qu’il  n'a  nnlle 
espAce  de  droit  de  la  former ; mais  e’est  tout  ce  qu’elle  a pu  faire.  Etsi  elle 
laconvaincu  qu’il  n est  point  fondd  a pretendre  a Gibraltar,  elle  n’a  pas  pu 
parvenir  a lui  en  titer  le  desir. 

Le  Roi  d’Espagne  se  pique  personnellement  du  recouvrement  de  cette 
place  par  point  d'honneur  et  par  scrupule  de  conscience.  Il  a comptti  sur 
les  assurances  que  le  Regent  lui  en  avait  renouvelees  k notre  insu  que  Gi- 
braltar lui  serait  cede  a la  paix.  Il  l’a  annoned  aux  Espagnols  avec  la  paix, 
et  il  ne  voudrait  pas  volontiers  s’en  dedire ; et  il  sera  inquiet,  rant  qu’il 
verra  une  garnison  Protestaute  dans  le  continent  de  I’Espagne.  Ce  sont 
les  raisons  qu’il  a lui-mtitne  remontrees  A ses  Minisires,  ne  pouvant  discon- 
venir  que  sa  Majeste  est  en  droit  de  lui  refuser  Gibraltar. 

Ces  raisons  ont  induit  sa  Majeste  a m’ordonner  de  faire  considerer  aux 
Seigneurs  Justiciers,  si  Ton  ne  devraitpas  profiler  de  cette  forte  enviequ’a 
1c  roi  d Espagne  de  recouvrer  Gibraltar,  pour  l&cher  d’en  obtenir  un  equi- 
valent avantageux  k notre  commerce,  et  qui  mette  solidement  k couvert  les 
branches  que  les  traites  precedent  ont  laissdes  les  plus  exposees.  En  ce 
cas  il  parattrait  a sa  Majeste  que  Gibraltar  ne  serait  gudre  k regretter  pour 
nous. 

Le  Roi  d’Espagne,  apres  s'titre  ouvert  k nos  Ministres  des  raisons  qui  lui 
font  souhaiter  Gibraltar,  y ajouta  celles  qui  pourraient  prouver  que  la  con- 
servation de  cette  place  nous  est  de  peu  d’importance.  11  dit  qu'en  temps 
de  paix  nous  en  aurions  I’usage  sans  les  dispenses,  quand  elle  serait  entre 
scs  mains  ; et  qu’en  temps  de  guerre  il  peut  nous  1'entever  a peu  de  frais, 
ou  nous  en  rendre  le  port  inutile,  par  des  batteries  dressees  sur  son  propre 
terrain. 

Quant  k l’utilite  que  nous  pouvons  tirer  de  Gibraltar,  en  temps  de 
guerre,  quelle  qu’elle  soit,  on  doit  la  peser,  non-seulement  contre  ( equi- 
valent qu'on  ticherait  d’en  retirer,  mais  aussi  contre  I’apparence  quasi 
certaine,  que,  moyennant  cette  complaisance,  nous  pourrious  empticher 
que  de  longtcmps  1 Espagne  ne  s’unisse  a la  France,  pour  conjointement 
avec  elle  nous  faire  la  guerre. 

T.’aversims  qfe  a le  Roi  d'Espagne  pour  le  Regent  pourra  nous  aider*  faire 
valoir  avec  ffleeds  la  cession  de  Gibraltar  pour  I’une  et  l’antre  de  ces  deux 
fins.  Ni  nos  engagemens,  ni  nos  interCts  ne  sauraient  nous  permettre  de 
connivcr  aux  vues  du  Roi  d Espagne  contre  le  Regent ; mais  ses  vues  pour- 
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ront  nous  servir  pour  entretenir  ccs  deux  princes  dans  un  Cloignement 
salutaire.  Noire  sffret6  et  la  tranquillite  publique  I’exigent,  paree  qu’ils 
ne  sauraient  s'entendre  ensemble,  que  ce  ne  soit  contre  un  tiers,  trop  faible 
a leur  resistcr.  Or,  il  semble  que  ce  serait  agir  contradictoirement  a ce 
principe  que  de  persister  a refuser  Gibrallar  an  Roi  d'Espagne  contre  un 
equivalent.  Nous  savons  combien  la  restitution  de  cette  place  lui  tient  a 
emur.  S’il  ne  peut  l’obtenir  de  notre  bonne  volonte,  il  aura  de  nouveau 
recours  a I'assistance  du  Regent ; celui-ci  serait  prCt  a se  faire  un  mcrite 
aupres  de  lui  en  l’obligeant  a nos  depens,  et  consequemment  en  le  com- 
meitant  avec  nous ; et  quand  une  fois  ils  seraient  d’accord  contre  nous,  il 
serait  fort  a craindre  que  leur  intelligence  n’all4t  plus  loin,  et  que  nous  ne 
serions  plus  a temps  de  I’arrCter.  Alors  nous  ferions  egalement  le  jeu  de 
la  France,  eu  refusant  Gibraltar,  ou  en  le  cedant. 

L'c  Roi  d’Espagne  nous  temoigne  vouloir  vivre  en  bonne  amitie  avec 
nous,  et  il  nous  importe  sans  doute  de  ne  pas  Ten  decourager.  Or,  nous 
venons  de  lui  imposer  un  traite  auquel  il  avait  refuse  de  concourir;  nous 
avons  detruit  sa  marine ; nous  lui  avons  arrache  la  Sicile,  pour  la  donner 
4 1‘Empereur;  il  nous  voit  rCsolu  de  nous  opposer  de  toutes  nos  forces aux 
desseins  qu'il  a sur  la  France ; el  qu’espere-t-il  de  notre  amitie  si  en  ce  que 
nous  pourrions  lui  accorder,  sans  manrfuer  ni  a nous-mflmes,  ni  a nos  allies, 
il  nous  trouvait  tout  aussi  iinebranlables  que  dans  la  foi  de  nos  traites. 

Sa  Majeste  sait  qu’il  ne  conviendrait  ni  4 sa  dignity,  ni  au  bien  de  ses 
affaires  de  ceder  Gibraltar  aux  instances  de  la  France , 4 qui  l'Espagne  s’en 
croirait  alors  redevable.  Sa  Majesty  sait  aussi  qu’il  serait  de  dangereuse 
consequence  de  ceder  Gibraltar  au  Roi  d’Espagne,  tant  qu’il  le  pretendrait 
de  droit,  puisque  alors  il  ne  nous  en  tiendrait  nul  compte,  et  pourrait  memo 
de  14  prendre  pretexte  pour  taxer  4 I'avenir  par  de  nouvellcs  pretentions 
ce  que  nous  exigerions  de  lui  en  vertu  de  nos  traites.  Mais  Sa  Majeste 
croit  que  ce  serait  nous  exposer  de  gaiete  de  cceur  4 bien  dcs  embarras  et 
des  perils,  que  de  refuser  Gibraltar  au  Roi  d'Espagne,  lorsqu’il  ne  le  re- 
cherche filus  que  comrae  une  faveur,  et  de  nous  immediatement ; au  lieu 
qu’en  lui  en  assurant  la  restitution,  avant  qu’il  vient  a traiter  avec  ses  autres 
ennemis,  nous  assnrerions  nos  avantages,  nous  tournerions  toutes  ses  espe- 
rances  vers  nous , nous  induerions  mCme  ses  conseils,  et  pourrions  par  nos 
soins  acquerir  sur  lui  un  ascendant,  que  le  Regent  aurait  ensuite  peine  4 
detruire. 

Sa  Majesty  etant  ainsi  d'opinion  que  e'est  presentement  le  temps  ou  nous 
pourrions  tirer  le  meilleur  parti  de  Gibraltar,  par  rapport  au  personnel  du 
Roi  d'Espagne  , elle  expose  aux  Seigneurs  Justiciers  toutes  ces  considera- 
tions sur  ce  sujet,  afin  qu  its  soient  d’autant  mieux  en  etat  de  lui  donner 
leurs  avis  sur  la  question  qu’il  s’agit  de  resoudre  avant  toutes  choses , si  en 
aucun  cas  on  ne  doit  ceder  Gibraltar,  ou  si  Ton  pourrait  en  faire  un  meil- 
Icnr  usage  que  d’en  retircr  un  equivalent. 

Quelque  favorables  que  nous  soient  les  dispositions  des  Espagnols , il  ne 
faut  point  se  flatter  que  nous  puissions  nous  emparer  de  leur  confiance,  tant 
que  nous  nous  opini4trerions  a garder  Gibraltar ; monument  qui  leur  rap- 
pellerait  toujours  le  souvenir  des  maux  que  nous  leur  avons  causes,  et  serait 
aux  prfitres  le  motif  le  plus  puissant  pour  inspirer  contre  les  Strangers  lic- 
retiques  une  nation  fiere  et  bigote.  Il  s’agit  aussi  de  savoir  de  quelle  im- 
portance il  est  de  garder  Gibraltar  comparativement  aux  frais  qu'il  faut  pour 
son  entretien  ordinaire , et  aux  frais  extraordinaires  qu’il  faudrait  pour  en 
faire  une  veritablement  bonne  place. 
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SIR  LUKE  SCHAl'B  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  STANHOPE  AT  MADRID. 

I Hardwick?  Papfn,  to!.  xxxtIU.J 
(Extract.) 

A Londre »,  tt  IT  Nouembre,  1720. 

My  Lord  Tnwn«hend  n’a  pas  ose  d^sapprouvcr  cnticreinrnt  la  leltre  de 
my  Lord  Stanhope  (1).  II  dit  me' me  qu'en  gros  il  est  du  mime  sentiment, 
mais  que  les  equivalents  qui  y sont  avancis  ne  contentcront  pas  le  Parle- 
ment ; et  si  l’on  obtenait  du  Roi  d'Espagne  un  iquivalent  en  terre , alor.s  il 
ne  laudrait  pas  balancer  de  cider  Gibraltar.  Quand  on  lui  demande  quel 
terrain  il  a en  vue , il  dit  que  e’est  la  Floride , ou  bien  la  partie  orientale  de 
Pile  Hispaniola.  11  pritend  que  ces  pays  sont  tris-inutiles  aux  Espagnols, 
et  que  mime  il  leur  conviendrait  beaucoup  mieux  de  nous  remettre  la  Flo- 
ride que  de  la  garder. 

Vous , Monsieur,  qui  ites  sur  les  lieux , et  qui  vivez  en  confiance  avee 
Don  Andre  de  Pez,  prenez  occasion  en  lui  racontant  les  difficulty  qui  se 
rencontrent  dans  notre  nation  par  rapport  i Gibraltar,  de  lui  dire  qu’un 
iquivalent  en  terre  pourrait  les  aplanir;  et  demandez-lui  en  bonne  amitii 
s’il  ne  saurait  pas  quelque  morceau  de  terrain  dans  les  Indes  qu’il  convien- 
drait mieux  aux  Espagnols  de  nous  donner  que  de  posseder  eux-mimes. 
Vous  pourrez  mime  dans  la  conversation  lui  glisscr  un  mot  ou  de  la  Floride 
ou  d'Hispaniola  , et  donnez-nous  14-dessus  tous  les  eclaircissements , et  le 
plus-t6t  que  vous  pourrez. 

Je  vous  supplie  de  faire  mes  complimens  4 Monsieur  de  Grimaldo,  comine 
aussi  au  Pire  Confesseur,  en  le  faisant  souvenir  du  Crucifix  dont  il  m'a  fait 
prisent  4 mon  dipart. 

La  desolation  ici  est  tris-grande : I’on  espire  d’y  reraedier  quant  au  pu- 
blic ; mais  quantiti  de  particulars  ne  laisseront  pas  d’etre  abtmes  sans  res- 
source. 


MR.  w.  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  CARTERET. 

Madrid,  June  S.  N.  S.  1722. 

I had  intelligence  to  be  relied  upon,  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  intended 
speedily  to  pass  into  England,  with  a great  number  of  Irish  officers  now  in 
the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebels  There,  and  for  that  purpose  would  set  out  from  hence  to-morrow, 
under  the  pretence  of  going  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  to  Ventosilla,  a 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  half  way  from  hence  to  Bilbao ; but  in 
reality  to  be  thereby  readier  to  pass  to  that  jiort  with  less  suspicion,  and 
embark  from  thence  for  England,  whenever  matters  should  be  ripe  for  his 
so  doing.  1 thought  it  my  duty  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
venting him  from  putting  his  designs  in  execution ; and  although  I had 
not  been  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  make  any  instances  to  this  Court 
in  relation  to  the  said  Duke,  etc.,  I hoped  if  1 should  have  erred  in  taking 
U|x>n  myself  the  doing  of  it,  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
pardon  it,  as  an  effect  of  zeal,  that  would  not  suffer  me  to  neglect  any 
thing  that  carried  the  least  possibility  of  being  for  his  service  in  au  affair  of 


(l)  The  preceding  letter. 
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the  nature  of  the  present  one,  and  therefore  1 ventured  to  send  a private 
letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldo  (of  which  herewith  is  a copy) ; who  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  it  writ  me  the  enclosed  answer,  which  1 re- 
ceived this  morning  ; and  although  the  success  fully  answers  what  I pro- 
posed by  my  said  letter,  yet  as  the  writing  of  it  might  possibly  have  an  ill 
effect  in  case  the  King  of  Spain  had  refused  what  I demanded,  as  carrying 
an  appearance  of  his  not  being  so  zealous  in  his  friendship  for  his  Majesty, 
as  in  the  present  circumstance  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  thought  to  be, 
I hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  the  reasons  that 
weighed  with  me  for  the  getting  over  that  consideration,  namely  the  un- 
doubted knowledge  I flattered  myself  with  having  of  the  sincere  friendship 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  the  King  our  master,  and  of  his  having  entirely 
abandoned  the  interests  of  the  Pretender,  from  the  assurances  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  me  himself  of  both  ; and  from  the  repeated  confirmations 
of  the  same  things  from  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldo.  I am  assured  by  a good 
hand,  that  there  is  at  present  in  Mr.  Browne’s  hands,  an  Irish  merchant  at 
Bilbao,  near  12,000  arms  for  the  Pretender’s  service ; that  one  Captain 
Morgan,  formerly  an  agent  in  England,  and  at  present  commanding  three 
small  ships  of  thirty  odd  guns  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  is  to  sail  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  in  order  to  transport  the  said  arms  to  England,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  what  officers  and  men  can  be  got ; that  the  place  for 
landing  is  most  certainly  either  Bristol,  Milford,  or  llylake,  though  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  die  conspiracy  may  possibly  slop  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's departure. 

LORD  TOWNSHEND  TO  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

[ Hardwlcke  Papers. } 

(Extract.) 

Uanoter,  Sept.  17.  N.  S.  m3. 

The  chief  occasion  of  my  despatching  this  messenger  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I have  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  draw  a bill  on  the  treasury 
for  300/.,  and  another  bill  for  the  like  sum,  a post  or  two  hence ; for  a ser- 
vice which  it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  should  remain  an  entire  secret;  and 
which  I must  therefore  beg  of  you  may  be  kept  as  such  even  from  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal.  I make  no  doubt  but  this  reservedness  towards  her 
Grace,  towards  whom  we  have  sworn  an  eternal  and  inviolable  attachment, 
will  at  first  surprise  you  not  a little ; but  your  astonishment  will  cease  when 
1 acquaint  you,  that  the  share  1 have  had  in  this  affair  has  been  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Countess  of  Walsingham. 


Sill  LUKE  SCHAUB  TO  MR.  W.  STANHOPE. 

[Coie’j  Collections,  yoI.  Ixxy.  p.  14.  ] 

A Calais,  ce  20  Juin,  N.  S.,  1724. 

Je  ne  quitterai  pas  la  France  entierement  sans  prendre  conge  de  vous. 
Slant  appele  a Londres  i!  y a deux  mois , je  vous  promis  de  vous  ecrire  de 
1A,  et  je  l'aurais  fait,  si  Monsieur  votre  frere  ne  s'etait  charge  de  vous 
icrire  pour  lui  et  pour  raoi.  Ce  qui  rn'a  console  dans  le  changement  arrive 
dans  notre  miuistere  , e’est  E assurance  que  le  Due  de  Newcaste  sigualera 
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tant  qu'i!  le  pourra  son  zele  pour  la  memoire  et  les  proches  de  feu  my  Lord 
Stanhope.  Quant  A moi,  je  devrais  tout  esperer  des  presens  ministres  A en 

juger  par  leurs  eomplimens;  mais  vous  croyez  bien  que  cela  ne  me  retien- 
drait  pas  un  instant  si  le  Roi  lui-mlme  n'avait  exigA  de  moi,  que  je  demeu- 
rasse  avec  Ini.  Et  elfectivement  je  ne  saurais  assez  vous  dire  eombieu  i! 
m'a  marque  de  bontes,  et  combien  j'y  suis  sensible.  S.  M.  in' a envoye  en 
France  pour  my  congedier,  et  pour  assister  au  manage  de  Mademoiselle 
de  Platen  avec  le  Comte  de  St.  Florenlin.  J’ai  passe  environ  six  semaines 
tant  a Paris  qu’a  Versailles,  et  vous  auriez  eu  pendant  ce  temps  de  roes 
nouvellcs,  sije  ne  metais  fait  une  loi  de  n’ecrire  A Ame  vivante  tant  que  je 
serais  a portee  de  la  Cour  de  France.  J’avais  deja  essuye  assez  d’im- 
postures,  pour  in’attendre  qu’on  m’accuserait  de  traverser  Monsieur 
Walpole , si  je  me  rnAlais  de  la  moindre  chose , ou  pour  peu  que 
je  parusse  <Hre  instruit  de  re  qui  se  passait.  C’est  ce  qui  m'a  fait  cesser 
abruptement  toutcs  mes  corrcspondanccs.  Encore  Monsieur  Walpole  ne 
ne  laisse-t-il  pas  de  se  plaindre  de  moi ; mais  je  m’en  mcts  peu  en  peine. 
Je  me  soucie  moins  d'Aviter  ses  plakites  que  de  n'y  pas  donner  lieu  : s’il 
6tait  juste  il  s'cn  prendrait  plutflt  a soi-meme  qu’a  moi  du  |ieu  d'empres- 
sement  que  bien  des  gens  ont  pour  lui;  et  vous  conviendrez  que  s’il  ne 
plait  guAre,  c’est  plus  sa  faute  que  la  micnne.  II  est  vrai  qu’il  s'est  assez 
employe  A me  faire  du  mal  pour  qu'i!  me  hit  legitime  de  lui  en  rendre 
quelque  peu;  mais  outre  que  je  ne  suis  pas  ne  vindicatif,  vousserez  aise- 
ment  persuade  que  je  le  suis  encore  moins  la  oil  je  ne  le  pourrais  Atrc  sans 
nuire  au  service  du  Roi,  quand  ce  ne  serait  que  par  le  mepris  de  son  mi- 
nistre.  Je  vais  m’embarquer  pour  retourner  a Londres.  Je  tAcherai 
d’obtenir  de  Sa  Majeste  la  permission  de  me  rctirer  dans  ma  patrie. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

(Walpole  Papers.  | 

; Whitehall , June  1 lfA,  0.  S 1724. 

I hear  Sir  L.  Schaub  arrived  here  last  night,  and  you  may  be  assured 
lie  shall  not  be  better  treated  than  he  deserves.  They  say  he  has  had 
a fall  from  his  horse,  which  hinders  him  from  stirring  out;  but  I have 
beard  nothing  directly  from  him.  When  I have  more  time  I shall  trou- 
ble you  with  some  curiosities  that  I have  learnt  from  Chavigny.  You 
will  not  wonder  if  we  all  here  dread  Mr.  Broglio’s  arrival;  but  we  are 
determined  to  show  him  all  manner  of  respect  and  civility.  It  is  very 
plain,  by  Mr.  Morville’s  way  of  talking  to  you  now,  that  he  has  been 
so  idle  as  to  give  some  credit  to  Schaub's  representations ; but  I hope 
all  that  is  now  over ; and  l doubt  not  but  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  your  intimacy  and  correspondence  with  672  (Fleury), 
which  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  considerations,  to  set  yourself  well 
with  Monseigneur  le  Due  and  him.  But  you  will  see  I have  not  so  much 
as  hinted  at  this  in  any  of  my  other  letters,  lest  the  King  should  ap- 
prehend the  coolness  that  Mr.  Morville  shows  to  you  was  occasioned  by 
your  behaviour  towards  him,  when  it  is  very  certain  that  Schaub  has 
been  the  chief  occasion  of  it,  with  some  jealousy  he  may  have  conceived 
about  672.  The  last  paragraph  in  your  letter,  relating  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  I shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  her;  but  she  has  been  of 
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late  so  ill,  and  wc  have  been  in  snch  fears  for  her  (though  I hope  she 
is  now  out  of  danger),  that  we  have  not  talked  of  any  business  to  her. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  TO  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 


Dear  Brother, 


Parit,  August  28. 1J24. 


Lord  Peterborough  having  desired  that  an  express  may  be  ready  to 
carry  his  letters  for  Lord  Townshend  to  Calais,  although  I have  nothing 
to  write  to  the  Secretary's  Office,  having  not  yet  been  at  Fontainebleau, 
as  well  on  account  of  my  wife  having  miscarried,  as  because  I have  at 
present  no  business  there ; yet  I think  l cannot  well  omit  this  opportu- 
nity of  writing  to  some  of  you,  if  it  is  only  to  give  you  a plain  account 
of  what  has  passed  since  his  Lordship’s  arrival. 

He  came  to  Paris  the  25th  instant ; made  me  a visit  that  night;  mention- 
ed his  having  talked  with  Lord  Townshend  about  his  design  to  meet 
Monteleon;  that  you  had  given  him  some  directions  which  Lord  T.  had 
since  put  in  writing  for  his  conduct ; and  so  took  his  leave  without  enter- 
ing into  particulars.  The  next  day  in  the  evening  his  Lordship  came  to 
see  me  with  M.  de  Monteleon ; and  in  our  conversation  Monteleon  took 
occasion  to  tell  me  that  he  should,  in  what  he  had  to  propose,  confine  him- 
self to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  execution  of  that  without  any  de- 
sign of  entering  into  a new  war ; but  only  to  make  the  Emperor  sensible 
that  the  three  Powers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  are  resolved  to  see 
it  executed ; but  that  he  was  not  such  a fool  as  to  enter  into  wild  pro- 
jects, etc.  After  this  general  declaration,  Monteleon  took  his  leave ; and 
leaving  Lord  Peterborough  with  me, his  Lordship's  discourse  entirely  turned 
in  praise  of  Monteleon,  as  the  honestest  man  that  was  ever  known,  and  as 
the  greatest  friend  to  England  ; that  his  chief  view  was  to  please  the  King; 
but  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  disoblige  France  by  showing  too  great 
a preference  to  His  Majesty ; and  therefore  he  would  propose  his  scheme 
first  here,  and  make  a merit  with  France  by  it,  reserving  to  be  finally  re- 
gulated and  settled  in  England  according  to  His  Majesty’s  intentions;  and 
therefore  Lord  Peterborough  desired  me  to  be  easy  in  letting  Monteleon 
make  his  court  here  first,  without  a previous  communication  to  me  of  his 
project,  as  a means  to  be  better  able  to  serve  England.  I told  his  Lord- 
ship  I should  be  very  easy  in  the  matter;  but,  indeed,  he  would  find  the 
French  Ministers  would  not  resolve  upon  any  thing  without  His  Majesty’s 
approbation ; and  1 think  we  had  little  discourse  besides,  except  it  was  a 
few  words  about  the  Czar,  wherein  I told  him  that  I was  persuaded  this 
Court  would  not  make  a treaty  with  the  Czar  without  us ; and  that  was  all 
which  passed  then.  His  Lordship  dined  yesterday  with  me  en  famille ; 
but  nothing  passed  about  business.  He  entertained  the  table  with  some 
of  his  old  frolics  in  Spain ; with  my  having  been  his  enemy  formerly ; but 
having  reconciled  himself  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  he  believed  all  was 
now  well  again  with  us. 

After  dinner  I carried  him  to  see  Count  Landi,  the  Minister  of  Parma, 
where  Monteleon  and  a great  deal  of  company  had  dined;  where,  after  he 
aud  his  friend  had  entertained  the  company  some  time,  I left  him,  being 
obliged  to  make  some  visits,  as  his  Lordship  was  to  go  and  sec  some  ladies. 
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MR.  W.  STANHOPE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

I Harrington  Papers  | 

(Ei  tract.) 

Madrid,  Feb.  10.  N.  S.  1727. 

All  the  advices  that  come  this  day  from  Andalusia  agree  that  the  Spanish 
army  is  actually  encamped  in  sight  of  and  within  a little  half  league  of  Gi- 
braltar, with  which  place  all  sort  of  communication  by  land  and  sea  has 
been  publicly  prohibited  upon  pain  of  death,  and  the  utmost  diligence  and 
preparations  made  use  of  for  the  beginning  the  siege,  which  only  waited 
for  the  coming  up  of  the  artillery,  part  of  which  was  already  arrived,  and 
the  rest  upon  its  march,  as  fast  as  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  roads 
would  possibly  allow ; and  as  positive  orders  were  sent  from  hence  eight 
days  ago  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  trenches,  this  Coart  is  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a courier  with  an  account  of  the  siege  being  actually  begun ; 
upon  whose  arrival  I shall  immediately  write  to  your  Grace  by  a French 
Olllcer,  who  returns  post  to  Paris,  and  only  waits  here  for  that  purpose. 

Kvcrv  thing  remains  in  the  same  situation  as  when  I had  the  honour  to 
write  last  to  your  Grace,  no  courier  being  since  arrived  from  Vienna, 
which  is  the  only  thing  capable  of  occasioning  any  alterations  in  the 
systems  or  proceedings  of  this  Court. 

As  I am  fully  convinced  of  this  Court's  having  for  the  present  laid  aside 
their  intended  expedition  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and  as  1 have  taken 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  be  informed  immediately,  though  absent, 
of  any  that  may  afterwards  be  retaken  of  that  nature,  I humbly  think  I 
ought  to  demand  a passport  from  this  Court  as  soon  as  the  news  shall 
arrive  of  Gibraltar’s  being  actually  attacked. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  EARL  WALDEGRAVE. 

1 Waldcgrau.'  Taper*.  1 
Notes  relating  to  my  coming  here. 

(Parr*,  1730.) 

D.  of  New  castle  childish  about  it.  Takes  it  to  be  an  encroachment. 

Pleads  his  promise  to  Essex. 

Essex  grounded  on  a former  promise  of  Lord  Carteret : a very  bad 
argument  at  this  time. 

D.  of  N.  insists  it’s  a job  of  Lord  Townskend  for  me,  which  I could 
not  allow. 

Threats  used  to  make  me  decline  it,  ineffectual. 

Refer  myself  wholly  to  Lord  T. 

Writ  nothing  to  Lord  T.  of  the  difficulties  between  the  first  advice,  and 
my  declaring  I would  wait  Lord  T.  further  orders.  I am  told  that  if  I 
would  have  given  up  I might  have  a pension  of  12001.  till  a place,  that  1 
sowed  discord  between  two  brothers,  that  I could  hope  for  no  advantage 
but  from  the  Treasury. 

That  Mr.  Walpole  was  disobliged.  I did  not  find  it  in  the  sequel;  but 
found  the  D.  of  N.  to  be  angry. 

Wo  sort  of  lights  given  me  from  the  D.  of  N.’s  Office ; but  the  day  before 
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I set  out,  received  some  small  favour  from  D.  of  N.  in  copies  of  letters 
from  Mr.  W.  the  ambassador. 

The  directions  from  D.  of  N.  given  mighty  short,  and  a seeming  dislike 
to  my  going,  though  after  my  arrival  at  Paris  received  an  obliging  letter. 


EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  TO  THE  PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 

Blague,  Sept.  15. 1730. 

My  last  letters  from  Berlin  inform  me  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  beaten 
the  Princess  Royal,  his  daughter,  most  unmercifully ; dragged  her  about 
the  room  by  the  hair,  kicking  her  in  the  belly  and  breast,  till  her  cries 
alarmed  the  officer  of  the  guards,  who  came  in.  She  keeps  her  bed  of  the 
bruises  she  received.  Twenty  pence  a day  is  allowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Prince  Royal  in  the  Castle  of  Custrin ; and  the  enquiry  is  carried  on 
with  rigour,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Grumkow. 


JACOBITE  PROPHECT. 

Baron  Polnitz  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  63.  ed.  1737)  that  in 
1731  the  following  Prophecy  was  in  every  body’s  mouth  at  Rome.  It 
points  to  the  year  1734. 

CUM  MARCOS  CAHTABIT  HALLELUJAH, 

ET  ANTONIOS  VENI  CREATOR, 

ET  JOANNES  BAPTISTA  C (ENA BIT, 

TOM  RECNABIT  ET  TRIOMrHABIT  REX  IN  ANGLIA  JACOBOS  HI. 

When  Easter  falls  on  St.  Mark’s  Day, 

And  Whitsunday  on  St.  Antony’s, 

And  when  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  is  a Sacrament  Day, 

Theu  King  James  III.  shall  reign  and  triumph  in  England  1 


MR.  KEENE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Seville,  Feb.  2. 1731. 

There  have  been  several  little  disputes  between  their  Catholic  Majesties 
about  their  irregular  way  of  life  and  the  time  of  hearing  mass ; but  they 
still  continue  in  the  same  method,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  rise  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Queen 
is  with  child. 


LORD  HARRINGTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


lHuTlogtoaPap«n.| 


„ . Whitehall,  Marth  15. 1733. 

My  Lord, 

The  affair  of  the  intended  excises,  upon  which  so  much  ferment  has 
been  artfully  raised  in  the  nation,  came  on  yesterday.  There  scarce  ever 
was  a greater  appearance  of  Members  in  the  House,  and  a more  numerous 
crowd  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  Westminster  Hall,  au^the  adjoining  places 
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and  passages.  The  precaution  usual  on  such  occasions,  of  having  Justices 
of  Peace  and  constables  at  hand,  was  taken,  but  proved  happily  quite 
unnecessary,  for  there  did  not  happen  the  least  incident  tending  to  a 
tumult. 

The  debate  was  opened,  about  three  quarters  past  12  at  noon,  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who,  in  a speech  that  lasted  two  hours  and  a quarter, 
explained  his  scheme  as  to  the  tobacco  (for  that  relating  to  wine  is  deferred 
till  after  the  holidays),  which  he  did  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  strength 
of  argument,  that  it  was  allowed  to  exceed  any  speech  he  ever  made.  I 
will  next  name  the  speakers  in  their  order,  underlining  those  who  were 
against  the  question.  Alderman  Perry,  SirW.  Yonge,  Sir  Paul  Me- 
thuen, the  Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Barnard,  (here  Hie  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs  were  called  in  and  examined  as  to  certain  facts,) 
Sir  John  Barnard  again,  Mr.  Winnington,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  Mr.  Ship- 
pen,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Ileathcote,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  Sir  William  Wyndham.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  closed  the  debate  ; 
and  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight  the  question  was  put  for  putting 
fourpence  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  under  the  Excise,  and  carried  by  265 
against  204.  The  fifth  penny,  which  goes  to  the  Civil  List,  remains  in 
the  customs,  which  obviates  one  objection,  that  this  is  done  to  augment 
the  Civil  List  revenue. 

The  debate  on  the  side  of  those  who  spoke  for  the  question  was  urged 
with  great  dignity  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  speeches  that  were 
most  admired  were  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s,  of  whom  it  was  observed  that 
he  possessed  himself,  and  was  in  as  high  spirits  when  he  spoke  last  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day ; the  Attorney’s  and  Solicitor's,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls (1),  which  last  gentleman,  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
Royal  Family  and  Constitution,  does,  your  Excellency  knows,  through  a 
particular  turn  of  mind,  seldom  vote  with  the  Court  party,  as  it  is  called, 
lie  solemnly  protested  (and  every  body  believes  with  great  truth)  that  he 
, came  quite  unbiassed,  and  fully  resolved  to  be  determined  by  the  debate, 
to  which  he  said  he  had  diligently  attended, had  heard  strong  arguments  on 
one  side,  and  trilling  and  evasive  ones  on  the  other,  which  he  recapitulated 
fairly  on  both  sides,  adding  some  good  reasons  of  his  own,  which  induced 
him  to  be  for  the  question.  Two  other  members  have  been  named  to  me, 
who  have  owned  that  they  came  determined  to  have  voted  against  the 
question ; and  from  their  known  principles  and  conduct,  and  the  com- 
pany they  keep,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  ; yet  they  were  convinced 
by  the  debate,  and  voted  for  the  question. 

1 must  own  the  majority  was  much  greater  than  I expected,  considering 
what  art  has  been  used  to  inflame  the  country  boroughs,  and  make  them 
(though  in  several  places  it  was  done  by  stratagem)  write  to  their  repre- 
sentatives to  oppose  the  scheme,  which  could  not  but  influence  several  of 
the  members,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  re-elections,  which  your  Excel- 
1 ency  knows  are  not  very  distant.  However,  the  debate  was  well  attended ; 
for  besides  471,  as  full  a House,  perhaps,  as  was  ever  known,  there  were 
in  town  Sir  Robert  Kumese,  who  died  that  morning,  and  eleven  more  that 
are  so  ill,  that  the  state  of  their  health  would  not  possibly  [termit  them  to 
come  to  the  House. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  wish  you  joy  of  the  carrying  a point  of  as 
^ ♦ (i)  Sir  Joseph  Je-yll. 
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great  importance  as  almost  any  one  that  has  been  brought  into  debate 
since  the  Revolution ; for  besides  the  putting  an  end  to  frauds  and  per- 
juries, etc.,  too  frequently  practised  in  the  Customs,  and  other  consi- 
derations relating  to  the  revenue,  this  event  will  show  that  neither  the 
Ministry  nor  the  Parliament  are  to  be  deterred  by  popular  clamour  from 
doing  what  is  for  the  Ring’s  and  Country's  service.  Then,  my  Lord, 
without  a farthing  new  or  additional  impost  being  laid,  but  only  an  alter- 
ation in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  revenue,  here  will  be  such  an  im- 
provement of  it  (calculated  at  3 or  600,000/.  a year)  as  will  enable  the 
Parliament  to  take  the  Land  Tax  off  entirely ; which  will  always  be  a sure, 
known,  ready  fund  of  two  millions  a year  upon  any  emergency,  and  might 
produce  much  more  could  it  be  equally  laid,  for  which  its  having  been 
disused  might  possibly  give  an  opportunity.  The  land  owners  having 
had  the  comfort  to  find  that  they  are  not  to  be  eternally  burlhened  with 
this  tax,  will  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  pay  it  cheerfully,  when  they 
find  it  is  to  end  with  the  necessity  (whenever  it  should  unfortunately 
hap[>en)  that  might  bring  it  upon  them.  Then,  as  to  the  present  time, 
the  shopkeepers  finding  this  excise,  in  the  practice,  not  to  be  so  terrible 
a monster  as  it  has  been  painted  to  them,  may  be  easy  with  it ; and  if  any 
dissatisfaction  should  remain,  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  with  them  in 
the  country,  who  will  only  see  the  same  officer  who  already  visits  them  on 
account  of  their  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  the  gentlemen  of  estates  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, being  put  into  good  humour,  will  have  influence  enough  over 
their  tradesmen,  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  them,  to  bring  them 
likewise  into  temper.  This  takes  off  one  objection  to  the  land  forces,  that 
they  are  the  occasion  of  perpetuating  the  Land  Tax.  The  taking  off  of 
this  tax  ought  surely  to  reconcile  all  those  who  are  eased  by  this  means 
to  the  present  administration,  and  incline  them  to  wish  for  such  another 
Parliament  when  a new  one  shall  be  chosen,  and  to  conciliate  their  interest 
towards  it. 


LOUD  HERVBY  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Kensington,  Sept.  9. 1735. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  you  find  this  prompt  payment  of  so  kind  a letter  as  you  honoured  me 
with  by  the  last  post  a troublesome  return  to  so  agreeable  a distinction,  your 
only  way  to  prevent  it  for  the  future  is  not  to  put  me  in  your  debt : for 
whenever  I am  so  obliged,  unless  you  will  point  me  out  some  other  way, 
it  must  be  so  acknowledged. 

The  natural  and  sensible  account  you  give  of  your  present  situation  in 
Holland  would  certainly  make  me  pity  you  in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties you  have  to  struggle  with,  if  I was  not  very  well  assured  that  the  same 
honesty  and  good  sense  that  have  carried  you  through  as  intricate  and  deli- 
cate negotiations  in  former  times,  will  now  extricate  you  out  of  these  with 
credit  to  yourself,  satisfaction  to  your  master,  pleasure  to  your  friends,  and 
benefit  to  your  country. 

I took  the  liberty  to  repeat  to  the  Queen  that  part  of  your  letter  that  re- 
lated to  her : for  though,  to  people  I am  indifferent  to,  I make  it  a general 
rule  to  repeat  nothing  they  say  or  write  to  me,  yet  with  those  to  whom  i 
feel  I mean  friendly  and  wish  well,  I act  differently,  and  always  think  there 
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is  a discretionary  power  lodged  in  me  to  make  the  use  I think  fit  of  what 
they  communicate.  If  ever  therefore  I err  in  this  way  towards  you,  you 
may  find  fault  with  me  perhaps  for  judging  ill,  but  I am  sure  it  will  never 
be  in  your  power  to  reproach  me  with  not  meaning  well. 

The  Queen  is  so  perfectly  recovered,  that  I never  knew  her  in  better  hu- 
mour, health,  and  spirits  than  she  has  been  this  morning.  I wish  some  of 
those  wise  sanguine  people  in  the  opposition  could  have  seen  her,  who  affect 
such  joy,  and  give  out  that  a vacant  apartment  is  to  be  inhabited  this  winter 
by  a new  favourite.  The  joy  this  prospect  gives  them  might  perhaps  be  a 
little  damped  when  they  found  our  apprehensions  did  not  keep  pace  with 
their  hopes,  and  that  those  who  are  as  nearly  concerned,  and  a little  better 
informed,  think  as  differently  on  the  truth  of  this  report  as  they  would  feel 
to  the  consequences  of  it  if  it  were  true. 

It  is  no  news  to  you,  I suppose,  that  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her 
son  are  gone  abroad  again,  any  more  than  the  particulars  of  the  very  ex- 
traordinary letter  she  wrote  to  your  brother  to  notify  her  departure;  how- 
ever, there  was  one  expression  I cannot  help  repeating  to  you,  which 
perhaps  things  of  more  importance  prevented  him  from  telling  you  of, 
and  that  is  her  calling  her  son  a subject  of  this  place,  without  saying  of 
whom. 

The  University  of  Oxford  have  lately  paid  my  Lord  Chancellor  (1)  a great 
compliment  by  giving  him  his  degrees  in  person  in  the  theatre ; which  is 
a distinction  that  was  never  before  shown  to  any  body  but  a prince  of  the 
blood.  I remember  formerly  to  have  read  in  Cicero’s  epistles  to  Alticus, 
that  when  the  Senate  of  Rome  conferred  the  Seuatorian  rank,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary law,  on  young  Octavius,  Tully  says  this  compliment  was  paid  as 
much  to  mortify  Antony  as  to  oblige  Octavius.  Whether  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  the  Antony  of  this  compliment  I know  not ; but  whatever  the 
University  and  the  clergy  meant  by  this  act,  it  is  thus  the  world  and  the 
laity  interpret  it ; and  though  the  father's  prudence  is  silent  on  this  particu- 
lar, the  son's  triumph,  as  1 am  informed,  is  less  private. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  (2)  late  Book  upon  the  Sacrament  has  made 
many  enemies,  or  at  least  has  given  occasion  to  many  people  to  show  them- 
selves such.  Those  who  censure  him  on  this  occasion  say  it  is  written  to 
take  off  all  reverence  for  the  Sacrament ; those  who  justify  him  say  it  is  only 
to  take  off  the  horror ; but  those  who  are  reasonable  about  it,  I think  should 
neither  censure  the  doctrine  nor  justify  the  publication.  Things  are  very 
well  as  they  are ; why  stir  them? 

It  is  with  many  parts  of  policy,  both  in  government  and  religion,  as  it  is 
with  some  liquors : they  will  neither  bear  being  shaken,  nor  going  too  near 
the  bottom;  for  which  reason,  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  very  ill  judged  to 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  all  that  is  clear  and  good,  only  to  squeeze  a little 
more  out  of  what  is  bad.  When  I reproached  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  publishing  this  book,  without  ever  saying  one  word  tome  about  it  be- 
forehand, his  answer  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  me  of  it,  because  he  knew 
I should  advise  him  against  it,  and  be  was  determined  to  do  it.  Adieu ; I 
have  not  room  for  a formal  conclusion ; but  am,  etc. 

Hertet. 

(l)  Lord  Talbot.  (i)  Dr.  Hoadley. 
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LORD  HERVBY  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Remington,  Sept.  12.  1135. 

You  need  not  fear  my  troubling  you,  dear  Sir,  with  another  long  letter 
this  post,  after  the  unreasonable  one  you  had  by  the  last;  for  1 now  write 
to  you  from  the  waiting-rooms,  with  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  her  family  talking  so 
fast  round  me,  that  I hardly  know  whether  I am  writing  my  own  thoughts 
or  their  words.  My  only  reason  for  writing  at  all  is,  because  l cannot  send 
you  die  enclosed  (1)  without  telling  you  it  gives  general  satisfaction  on  a 
point  that  has  long  been  the  occasion  of  a Craftsman  triumph  against  us. 
Upon  the  whole,  1 diink  it  well  written ; but  the  two  last  paragraphs  (I  do 
not  mean  the  advertisements)  incomparable : diey  are  perfectly  what  die 
Italians  call  ben  Irovato.  I disapprove  the  motto  extremely : they  are  re- 
flections which  ought  never  to  be  cast,  as  they  never,  with  sensible  people, 
hurt  those  on  whom  they  are  thrown,  if  they  are  true,  and  always  hurt  those 
who  throw  them,  true  or  false;  and  I think,  too,  that  much  more  might 
have  been  said  in  justification  of  Sir  Robert’s  drawing  this  contract,  than 
that  he  was  implored  and  importuned  to  draw  it:  the  circumstances  of 
those  times,  and  general  ruin  in  that  general  conhision  being  apprehended, 
was,  sure,  a full  justification  of  any  body  who  tried  to  prevent  it  by  the 
only  method  that  the  whole  world  then  thought  would  prevent  it. 

The  news  of  Prince  Eugene’s  having  left  die  camp,  and  being  returned  to 
Vienna,  is  at  present  the  topic  of  every  coffee-house  conversation,  as  well 
as  every  Court  whisper;  till  the  reason  of  this  sudden  unexpected  step  be- 
comes as  public  as  the  fact,  it  will  occasion  great  speculation  among  die 
politicians,  and  give  birth  to  many  conjectures  among  the  refiners.  I may 
talk,  perhaps,  my  dear  Mr.  Walpole,  extremely  en  ignorant;  but  to  one 
who,  like  me,  sees  nothing  more  than  the  surface  of  events,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  deeper  springs  of  causes,  surely  this  war  must  seem  the 
oddest  that  ever  was  carried  on : the  campaign  last  year  in  Italy  was  not 
more  unreasonably  bloody,  than  that  of  this  year  on  the  Rhine  is  unac- 
countably bloodless.  France  is  refractory  in  all  reasonable  proposals  for 
peace,  and  yet  seems  afraid  to  prosecute  the  war.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Emperor  ransacks  the  remotest  parts  of  barbarism  under  the  pole,  to  fetch 
50,000  Russian  bears  to  strengthen  bis  troops;  and  the  moment  be  has 
fetched  an  army  to  his  general  he  sends  for  his  general  from  the  army : tout 
ccla  me  passe. 

I set  out  with  a promise  not  to  trouble  you  with  a long  letter;  but  I have 
kept  my  word  very  ill,  and,  I fear,  have  broken  it  very  ill  too ; for  in  the 
noise  I write  I fear  the  little  meaning  I have  to  boast  of  will  be  quite  un- 
intelligible. There  is  one  truth  I am  sure  1 can  answer  for,  which  is  my 
being. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Hervey. 


(i)  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  vindication  for  drawing  the  outline  of  a contract  between 
the  Ban  \ and  South  Sea  companies,  in  the  autumn  of  1120. 
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Mil.  WALTON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

[ Cole's  Collections,  sol.  111.  ] 

(Extract.) 

Florence,  le  30  Juin,  1736. 

Je  n’ai  pas  en  un  journal  suivi  d'Albano....  .Te  sais  seulement  que  Hay, 
dit  Lord  Inverness,  est  revenu  a Albano  de  son  voyage  de  Naples,  et  que 
dans  peu  il  doit  retourner  a Avignon.  Le  Prfetendant , pendant  celte  villeg- 
giature,  a et6  pins  qu'ordiiiairement  itielancoliq ue  et  sombre,  et  sa  sant6 
devient  de  jour  en  jour  plus  faible. 

Depnis  les  vexations  soufTertes  par  les  Espagnols . il  est  entr6  un  tel  en- 
thousiasme  dans  lesprit  du  menu  peuplc  habitant  l'Etat  Ecclfesiastique  que 
presque  tous  sont  devenus  partisans  del'Empereur.Un  vignerondemcuranl 
hors  de  la  Porte  Latine  de  Rome  , sur  son  lit  de  raort , a institue  par  testa- 
ment l'Empercur  son  htritier  universel , lui  laissant  sa  vigne  et  habitation 
y annexee  , deux  sacs  de  ble , quatre  scudi  en  esp&es , et  ses  meubles , 
proportionnes  a la  condition  du  testateur.  Le  comte  de  Harrach,  pour  se- 
conder l’affection  du  people  pour  son  maitrc,  a envoye  prendre  inven- 
tairc  de  Heritage , ayant  donne  part  a l’Empereur  de  cctte  elrange 
aventure ! 

The  three  following  letters  of  Bolingbrokc  to  Lord  Harcourt  arc  amongst 
the  papers  at  Nuneham,  and  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of 
George  G.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  volume.  1 therefore  had  inserted  them  at  first  in  the  third  volume. 

LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HARCOURT. 

Kentinglon,  July  19. 17iL 

Aly  Lord, 

This  messenger  comes  to  you  by  the  Queen's  command.  Her  Majesty 
desires  you  to  be  in  town  on  Wednesday,  as  early  as  conveniently  you  can. 
Besides  the  Irish  dispute,  which  some  consideration  must  be  had  upon 
Thursday  morning,  there  are  too  many  Qther  affairs  of  consequence  now  on 
foot  to  dispense  with  your  Lordship's  absence. 

1 beg  your  Lordship’s  answer  by  the  messenger,  who  has  orders  to  return 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  am,  my  Lord,  etc. 

P.  S. — Pray,  my  Lord,  be  punctual,  and  bring  back  with  you  a more 
sanguine  disposition  than  you  left  town  with  ; at  least,  don't  fancy  that  the 
Queen  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  him  (t)  who  was  raised 
by  the  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  friendship  of  the  latter. 

LORD  BOL1NGBROKE  TO  LORD  HARCOURT. 

London,  July  26.  1723. 

My  Lord, 

I think  it  a case  of  conscience  to  interrupt  your  Lordship  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  which  you  love  so  well,  and  can  follow  so 
little.  But  a return  of  my  fever,  which  Dr.  Mead  hopes  he  has  stopped  by 

(l)  Lord  Oxford. 
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the  bark,  makes  me  in  haste  to  be  going  Tor  Aix,  where  he  thinks  1 may 
promise  myself  to  find  a radical  core  for  this  ill  habit  of  body. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  which  are  fortified  to  my  apprehension 
since  your  Lordship  left  us,  that  incline  me  to  go  away  about  Thursday  or 
Friday  sevennight,  which  time  is  later  than  that  your  Lordship  set  for 
your  return.  If,  by  any  accident,  your  return  should  be  deferred,  1 must 
beg  leave  to  wait  on  you  in  the  country,  or  desire  you  to  give  me  a meet- 
ing, where  it  may  be  least  inconvenient  to  your  Lordship,  on  the  road, 
for  1 cannot  think  of  leaving  England  without  embracing  the  person,  to 
whom  1 owe  the  obligation  of  having  seen  it  once  more.  I will  not  descend 
into  any  particulars  at  present,  but  I cannot  help  saying  that  1 see  some 
clouds  rise  which  iWs  certainly  much  more  easy  to  hinder  from  gathering 
than  to  dispel  when  gathered.  I am,  and  shall  be  in  all  circumstances  of 
life,  and  in  all  thecountries  of  the  world,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Bolingbhoke. 

LORD  BOUNGBROKE  TO  LORD  HARCOURT. 

Dawley  Farm,  March  22.  1725. 

My  Lord, 

Whilst  I am  here  troubling  myself  very  little  about  any  thing  beyond 
the  extent  of  my  farm,  1 am  the  subject  of  some  conversations  in  town, 
which  one  would  not  have  expected.  I will  mention  one  of  these  to  your 
Lordship.  Arthur  Moore  has,  in  two  several  companies,  answered  persons 
who  were  inquisitive,  whether  my  attainder  would  be  repealed  in  this  ses- 
sion, by  saying  that  it  could  not  be  imagined  the  Government  would  do 
any  thing  in  my  favour,  whilst  I was  caballing  against  it  with  Mr.  Pulteney. 
If  this  report  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  world,  Arthur  Moore  might,  with  a 
better  grace,  have  left  it  to  be  propagated  by  some  other  emissary ; and  if  it 
be  designed  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  me  in  my  present  condition,  than 
which  none  more  cruel  can  be  invented,  1 do  assure  your  Lordship  that  the 
excuse  shall  notshind  good. 

I have  very  much  esteem  for  Mr.  Pulteney.  I have  met  with  great  ci- 
vility from  him,  and  shall,  on  all  occasions,  behave  myself  towards  him 
like  a man  who  is  obliged  to  him.  But,  my  Lord,  I have  had  no  private 
correspondence,  or  even  conversation  with  him,  and  whenever  1 appeal  to 
the  King,  and  beg  leave  to  plead  my  cause  before  him,  Twill  take  care  that 
his  ministtfc-s  shall  not  have  the  least  pretence  of  objection  to  make  to 
me  in  any  part  of  my  conduct.  I will  only  say  upon  this  occasion,  that 
if  1 had  caballed  against  them,  there  would  have  been  other  things  said 
than  were  said,  and  another  turn  of  opposition  given.  I dare  say  your 
Lordship  acquits  me  upon  this  head,  but  1 do  not  know  whether  you  will 
so  easily  forgive  me  the  length  of  this  letter  upon  so  trifling  a subject. 

Do,  in  this  matter,  what  you  think  proper ; perhaps  you  will  mention 
it  to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1),  as  I shall,  when  I have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him. 

My  return  to  London  will  depend  on  the  arguing  my  plea  in  Chancery, 
and  that  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

I am  faithfully,  etc.,  etc. 

Bolingbroke. 

(1)  Lord  Trevor. 
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THE  PRETENDER  TO  MR.  T.  CARTE. 

Walpole  Paper,  and  Core's  Copies,  to!.  111.  It  is  thus  endorsed  In  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  own  hand- 
wrilinff.  '■  This  original  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  when  at  Romo,  and  elten  to  him,  was 
" dellrered  to  me  by  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  September  15.  1738.  together  w llh  the  heads  " ( at 
a plan  of  (oiernmont).  | 


Home,  July  to.  1T39. 

The  message  yon  bring  could  not  bat  appear  very  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary to  me,  because  you  deliver  it  only  from  second  hand,  and  that 
I have  no  sort  of  proof  of  your  being  authorised  by  the  person  in  question, 
who  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  natural  for  roe  to  mistgpt  what  may  come 
from  bim.  It  may  be,  and  I hope  it  is,  the  case,  that  he  wishes  me  and 
my  cause  well,  and  i am  sensible  it  may  be  greatly  in  his  power  to  serve 
both.  If  he  has  really  my  interest  at  heart,  let  him  send  to  me  some 
trusty  friend  and  confidant  of  this,  to  explain  to  me  his  sentiments  and 
views,  and  if  he  pursues  measures  which  manifestly  tend  to  my  restoration, 
1 shall  be  persuaded  of  his  sincerity,  and  shall  consider  and  reward  him 
after  my  restoration,  in  proportion  to  the  share  he  may  have  bad  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  But  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  in  this  matter,  I have  no 
difficulty  in  patting  it  in  your  power  to  satisfy  him  authentically  on  the 
two  articles  about  which  he  is  solicitous,  since,  independent  of  his  desires, 
1 am  fully  resolved  to  protect  and  secure  the  Church  of  England  according 
to  the  reiterated  promises  I have  made  to  that  effect,  and  shall  be  ready, 
after  my  restoration,  to  give  all  reasonable  security  which  a fresh  parlia- 
ment can  ask  of  me  for  that  end.  As  for  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover, ] thank  God  1 have  no  resentment  against  them,  nor  against  any 
one  living.  1 shall  never  repine  at  their  living  happily  in  their  own 
country,  after  1 am  in  possession  of  my  kingdoms,  and  should  they  fall  into 
my  power  npon  any  attempt  for  my  restoration,  I shall  certainly  not 
touch  a hair  of  their  heads.  I thought  it  proper  to  explain  in  this  manner 
my  sentiments  on  these  heads,  not  absolutely  to  neglect  an  occurrence 
which  may  be  of  great  importance,  if  well  grounded,  and  if  otherwise,  no 
inconvenience  can  arise  from  what  i have  here  said. 

James  R. 


* ILORD  DESKFORD  TO  MARQUIS  VISCONTI. 

Hanover,  IkrembmiO.  1U0. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  last  week,  I had  the  pleasure  to  find  yours  of  the 
3d  December,  which  had  lain  here  for  some  time,  1 having  made  my  stay 
at  Berlin  longer  than  1 at  first  intended,  being  willing  to  see  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  form  as  just  a notion  as  I could  of  the  character  of  that 
young  ambitions  Prince  (I),  who  is  like  to  act  a part  of  so  much  importance 
in  Europe.  He  certainly  has  many  qualities  worthy  of  praise.  His  activity 
and  application  to  business  is  surprising ; his  secrecy  commendable.  He 
has  a vivacity,  too,  and  a liveliness  of  thought,  with  a justness  of  expres- 
sion, that  is  uncommon.  But  his  thoughts  seem  rather  of  the  brilliant, 
than  of  the  solid,  kind ; and,  even  in  common  things,  one  sees  him  dail 
take  a resolution,  and  execute  it  in  a moment.  His  fire  appears  too  great 

(i)  Frederick  Ibe  Second. 
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to  let  him  have  time  to  weigh  the  difficulties  that  may  attend  it ; and  the 
idea  he  has  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  parts,  creates  in  him  a presump- 
tion which  makes  him  contemn  and  act  almost  in  every  thing  without 
counsel.  The  insinuations  of  M . Podweis,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  attach- 
ment to  France,  are  said,  sometimes,  to  have  some  effect.  Field-Mar- 
shal Schwerin  is  the  man  in  Ills  service  whom  he  esteems  the  most ; but  if 
the  Xing  of  Prussia's  genius  and  parts  would  make  him  estimable  if  they 
were  joined  with  common  integrity,  they  make  him  more  detestable  and 
dangerous,  when  we  consider  what  a villainous  heart  they  are  directed  by. 
His  falsehood  and  want  of  faith  is  well  known  to  you  at  Vienna.  1 wish 
to  God  you  had  not  trusted  him  so  long : neither  could  I find  that  he  was 
possessed  of  any  one  qualite  de  ca?ur  that  was  not  detestable.  He  is  ava- 
ricious to  a great  degree,  but  has  an  avarice  sulwrdinate  to  his  governing 
passion— ambition.  He  seems  incapable  of  friendship,  and  his  ingratitude 
is  surprising.  1 shall  only  give  you  two  instances  of  it.  Two  young 
gentlemen,  captains  in  the  Prussian  service,  after  having  dissuaded  him 
from  the  attempt,  were  at  last  induced,  by  solicitations,  to  expose  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  endeavouring  to  assist  him  to  make  his  escape  when 
he  was  seized.  Luckily  for  them  they  got  off.  The  one  went  into  the 
Dutch  service,  and,  at  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  had  risen  to 
be  a captain  of  horse  there.  This  King,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
writ  for  him,  and  offered  him  a pension  of  1000  dollars,  if  he  would  come 
and  settle  at  Berlin.  The  gentleman's  answer  was,  that  he  had  very  near 
twice  as  much  by  his  commission  in  Holland,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
his  Majesty  would  not  desire  one,  whose  attachment  to  him  had  made  him 
expose  his  life  in  his  service,  to  make  so  disadvantageous  a change.  The 
King  said  he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  and  so  lei  him  go  back  into  Hol- 
land, 1 believe,  without  paying  his  journey.  The  other  gentleman  retired 
into  F.ngland,  where,  being  a foreigner,  he  could  not  be  employed ; but 
he  there  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  general  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  List  ion , 
granted  him  the  commission  of  Major  of  Horse.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
likewise,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown,  wrote  to  him,  who  did  not  ba- 
lance a moment,  but  immediately  laid  down  his  commission,  and  set  out 
for  Berlin.  Since  his  arrival  there,  the  King  has  given  him  the  brevet 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  made  him  Ecuyer,  with  1300  crowns  pension, 
which  is  not  half  so  much  as  he  had  by  his  commission  in  the  Portuguese 
service.  Ho  had  likewise  a small  estate,  which  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
confiscated,  and  gave  to  tbe  recruiting  cash.  The  King,  instead  of  restor- 
ing to  him  the  revenues  of  so  many  years,  which,  upon  his  account,  he 
had  lost,  still  leaves  it  addicted  to  the  recruiting  cash,  and  retains  it  from 
him.  Base  ingratitude!  When  1 join  this  with  his  unexampled  falsehood 
and  shocking  breach  of  faith  to  your  Queen,  there  is  nothing  so  villainous, 
nothing  so  bad,  that  this  Prince  does  not  seem  to  me  capable  of  doing.  He 
has  deceived  you  once  at  Vienna.  1 flatter  myself  your  Court  will  not  be 
weak  enough  to  let  Goiter  deceive  you  again. 
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MR.  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  HARRINGTON. 

[ Grantham  Papers,  and  Coie's  Copies.  ] 

Pretburg,  September  20.  1741. 

The  inclosed  is  the  speech  the  Queen  made  on  the  llth  instant  to  her 

Hungarian  Diet.  They  answered,  vitam  et  sangwinem!  The  Diet,  it  is 
thought,  will  break  up  this  week,  after  which  the  Queen,  it  is  presumed, 
will  remove  for  some  time  to  Itaab,  and  afterwards  to  Pesth,  over  against 
Buda.  There  are  as  little  conveniences  in  the  one  as  the  other  place  for  the 
Court.  I shall  follow  as  close  and  as  well  as  I can  in  this  almost  desert 
and  unprovided  country,  till  I am  honoured  with  the  King's  orders. 

Mr.  Dun, ml  has  orders  to  send,  while  Vienna  isopen,  all  the  particulars 
of  the  dispositions  making  there  for  a good  defence.  The  Archduke  (I)  is 
still  in  Vienna. 

The  Chancellor  says  that  there  is  no  safety  left  for  Europe,  but  an 
immediate  and  vigorous  diversion  in  Flanders. 


MR.  ROBINSON  TO  MR.  WESTON. 

Pretburg,  October  9.  nil. 

We  have  no  place  yet  fixed  for  our  winter  residence.  Vienna  we  can- 
not certainly  return  to,  siege  or  not;  this  place  is  not  secure  in  case  of  a 
siege  there ; Raab  is  too  little  ; Buda  too  unwholesome.  In  the  mean  while 
1 have  neither  house  nor  home.  Unless  you  have  some  scheme  on  the 
anvil  to  save  us,  1 do  not  see  lliat  you  can  long  have  occasion  for  a minister 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  maladic  da  pays  comes  very  fast 
upon  me. 


MR.  ARTHUR  VILLETrE  TO  TnE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Camp  of  the  Concordia,  July  19.  1742. 

1 am  informed  on  good  authority,  that  when  the  news  first  came  (o 
Versailles,  by  a gentleman  of  Don  Philip,  that  the  Spanish  galleys  had 
lieen  burnt,  Cardinal  Fleury  dapped  both  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  and  kept 
them  there  for  some  time  without  uttering  any  thing  else  but  these  words, 
si  mea  crcdila  trahunt  me;  which  he  repeated  more  tbau  once,  and  he 
said,  that  all  Mr.  Cainpo  Florida  said  to  incense  him  and  excite  him  to 
resent  such  an  indignity  offered  to  the  cannon  of  one  of  the  Frendi  King's 
fortresses,  produced  no  effect,  and  was  received  but  very  coldly. 

SECRET  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  ROME. 

[ Grantham  Papers,  and  Cow's  Collection,  vol.  Ui.  ] 

January  2 5.  1744. 

On  the  19th  instant,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pretender  sent  his  favourite 
Dunbar  to  the  Pope,  to  let  him  know  that  his  eldest  son  set  out  from  hence 


(l)  The  Archduke,  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  then  a child  in  arms;  but  the  word  i» 
undoubtedly  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  “Grand  Duke,”  ber  husband,  who  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  her  capital. 
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in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  this  month,  in  order  to  go  to  France  as  secretly  as 
possible,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  not  sooner  acquainted  his  Holiness 
with  this,  because  he  thought  thus  to  prevent  the  umbrage  of  those  who 
might  have  hoped  to  stop  this  motion.  • 

The  Austrian  minister  and  the  ambassador  of  Venice  were  immediately 
informed  of  this  notice  ; and  the  former,  in  particular,  towards  the  evening 
of  that  same  day,  sent  away  an  express  by  the  way  of  Florence,  that  an 
information  of  this  might  be  given,  both  at  the  camp  of  Rimini  and  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  On  the  20th,  the  Pretender  being  at  dinner,  he  declared 
publicly  this  departure  of  his  son  to  all  his  servants  and  others,  adding, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  he  thought  that  his  son  had  reached  the 
frontiers  of  France,  upon  which  he  received  the  congratulations  of  all  that 
were  present ; and  at  night  he  was  also  congratulated  by  the  ministers  of 
France,  of  Spain,  of  the  Court  of  Frankfort,  and  of  all  those  that  concern 
themselves  for  that  family. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  departure,  the  following  account  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  On  the  7th  instant  was  sent  out  of  town  publicly,  the 
hunting  equipage  and  the  harness  for  the  service  of  the  two  brothers.  On 
the  8th,  notice  was  given  to  all  those  that  were  to  be  of  their  party,  to  set 
out  at  their  ease  in  the  conveniences  that  were  assigned  them.  On  the  9th, 
in  the  morning,  the  eldest  son  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  the  Cardinal, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  beg  of  him  to  leave  the  keys  of  the  gate  of  St.  John 
with  the  officer  of  the  guard,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
hour  that  this  gale  is  commonly  opened  at,  he  being  desirous  to  go  out 
that  way  for  Cisterna,  together  with  his  brother,  and  that  he  wanted  to  get 
thither  time  enough  to  prepare  every  tiling  that  was  necessary  for  their 
hunting  on  the  11th,  which  request  was  complied  with,  so  that  he  set 
out  in  the  night  of  the  9th,  a little  after  midnight,  whilst  his  brother  was 
asleep.  He  got  into  his  own  chaise  with  Dunbar,  having  no  other  follow- 
ers than  one  of  his  grooms,  who  is  a Norman,  and  who  led  another  horse 
well  saddled.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  privy  to  the  secret,  was  charged 
to  tell  the  younger  brother,  when  he  should  awake,  that  his  brother,  being 
excessively  fond  of  hunting,  had  gone  before,  but  that  he  would  meet  him 
at  Albano,  insomuch  that  the  second  son  set  out  at  the  appointed  hour, 
being  12  of  the  clock,  according  to  the  Italian  way  of  reckoning,  that  is 
to  say,  at  6 in  the  morning  on  the  10th,  having  all  the  retinue  with  him. 
After  the  eldest  son  had  gone  a few  posts,  he  begun  to  complain  that  he  was 
cold,  and  said  that  to  warm  himself  he  would  get  on  horseback.  This  was 
concerted  with  Dunbar,  to  deceive  the  postilion  that  drove  them  and  the 
servant  that  attended.  Dunbar  at  first  opposed  his  desire,  but  at  last  agreed 
to  it,  so  that  the  other,  being  got  on  horseback,  was  followed  by  his 
Norman  groom,  who  accompanied  him  afterwards  during  his  whole  voyage 
(this  groom  is  thought  to  be  a man  of  consequence,  though  he  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  that  house  upon  the  footing  of  a servant 
belonging  to  the  stable);  and  thus  being  come  with  his  servant  to  the 
turning  of  the  road  which  goes  to  Frascati,  he  stopped  there  and  waited 
for  Dunbar's  chaise.  When  it  was  come,  he  feigned  that  he  had  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  that  he  had  hurt  his  foot,  upon  which  Dunbar 
desired  him  to  go  into  the  chaise  again,  but  he  insisted  upon  his  getting 
on  horseback  to  go  quicker,  and  instead  of  going  to  Albano,  there  to  wait 
for  his  brother,  he  took  the  road  of  Marino,  to  go  straight  to  Cisterna,  say- 
ing that  he  should  there  take  some  hours  of  rest,  and  that  Dunbar  might 
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go  to  Albano  by  himself,  there  to  wait  for  his  brother,  and  to  tel!  him  of 
his  accident ; that  the  other  should  not  stop  but  go  on  to  Cisterna ; and 
tlius  staying  with  his  faithful  Norman  alone  at  the  turning,  after  Dunbar 
was  gone  on  in  the  chaise,  he  and  his  groom  took  the  road  to  Frascati, 
and  having  coasted  along  the  Marana  (1),  they  entered  into  the  Consular 
Way,  and  then  into  the  Florence  road,  from  whence  they  went  to  Lerici 
and  to  Genoa,  and  then  to  Antibes,  and  that  they  did  without  any  loss  of 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Bailif  de  Tencin  had  dispatched  on  the  6th, 
with  great  secrecy,  his  intendant  to  Paris,  not  only  to  give  notice  to  the 
Court  there  of  the  resolution  that  was  taken  here  about  this  departure,  but 
also  to  make  proper  dispositions  both  at  Lerici  and  at  Genoa,  for  Ids  em- 
barkation under  a feigned  name. 

The  second  son  being  come  to  Albano,  and  finding  Donbar  there, asked  him 
where  his  brother  was.  Dunbar  told  him  at  first  of  the  pretended  accident ; 
but  it  is  said  that  in  private  he  acquainted  him  with  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
and  desired  him  to  go  on  to  Cisterna,  and  to  talk  of  his  brother's  fall,  and 
to  say  that  he  would  soon  come  to  him.  He  also  desired  that  nobody  should 
publish  this  accident,  for  fear  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of  his  father.  He 
ordered  the  company  to  begin  their  hunt,  and  to  divert  themselves  in  the 
best  manner  they  could.  Dunbar  himself  remained  at  Albano,  and  went 
on  every  day  in  giving  to  the  Duke  of  Scrmoneta,  to  whom  Cisterna  be- 
longs, an  account  of  the  eldest  brother's  health,  saying  that  he  grew  daily 
better  and  better,  and  desired  the  said  Duke  not  to  mention  any  thing  of 
this  in  the  letters  he  writ  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  for  fear  it  should  come 
to  the  cars  of  the  Pretender,  but  to  say  that  the  brothers  had  very  good 
sport,  and  spent  their  time  very  well.  The  better  to  cover  all  this,  Ibe 
younger  son  sent  some  wild  boars  to  Rome,  in  his  brother’s  name  and  his, 
some  of  which  were  given  as  presents  to  the  Pope,  to  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
and  to  other  people.  This  feint  lasted  till  the  17th  instant,  when  a letter 
was  sent  to  Cisterna,  in  the  elder  brother's  name,  to  let  the  company  know 
that  the  weather  being  bad  he  did  not  care  to  go  a hunting,  and  that  he 
would  go  back  to  Rome,  but  that  his  brother  might  do  what  he  pleased. 
Upon  this  Dunbar  returned  to  Rome  that  very  evening,  with  a young 
Englishman,  son  to  one  of  the  Pope's  horse  guards,  who  is  about  the  same 
age  with,  and  very  like  in  the  face  to,  the  eldest  son.  Dunbar  had  had 
this  young  man  dexterously  brought  to  him  at  Albano  ; there  were  also 
come  thither  two  servants  of  the  second  son,  from  Cisterna,  who  went  hack 
to  Rome  with  Dunbar  ; so  it  was  reported  in  town  that  the  eldest  son  was 
come  back. 

It  is  said  in  the  best  companies  here,  that  some  days  before  the  setting 
out  of  the  eldest  son.  Cardinal  Acquaviva  had  desired  Abbot  Franchini, 
Minister  of  Tuscany,  to  grant  him  a passport  for  a certain  Marquis  Spinetli, 
his  kinsman,  who  wanted  to  go  to  Genoa  for  his  own  business,  which  pass- 
port was  immediately  given  at  his  request.  It  is  also  said  that  M.  de 
Thiirm,  at  the  desire  of  the  fore-mentioned  Abbot,  had  given  some  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  supposed  Marquis.  I can’t  say  whether  this  is 
true  or  no,  but  1 much  question  that  these  gentlemen  should  have  been 
deceived  by  all  the  management  of  this  affair.  They  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  Court  of  Paris  had  no  thoughts  of  this  young  man,  and  gave  out 
such  reasons  for  it  that  appeared  very  natural ; but  perhaps  they  did  this 


(i)  A small  stream  in  the  Canipanna  of  Rome. 
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to  disgust  other  people  from  hearkening  to  any  accounts  that  should  be 
given  of  this  undertaking. 


SIR  THOMAS  ROBINSON  To  MR.  WESTON. 

Vienna,  September  16.  It.  5. 1744. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  last  post  brought  no  letters  from  England.  We  have  Prince 
Charles  (1)  himself  here ; a better  testimony  of  all  that  passed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  than  either  Noailles's  relation  to  his  Court,  or  the 
Emperor's  fourteen  postilions  at  Frankfort.  Don  Rodrigue,  of  Cologne, 
has  inserted  the  inclosed  relation  of  it  in  the  Brussels  Gazette,  and  Konigseck 
Erps  printed  it,  I hear,  for  the  particular  edification  of  those  who  had 
been  surprised  with  the  French  accounts. 

I do  not  doubt  but  you  will  hear  of  many  such  victories  from  Bohemia, 
though  perhaps  preceded  with  the  real  news  of  the  loss  of  Prague.  That 
loss  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  poor  inhabitants,  but  it  will  be  the  triumph, 
perhaps  the  conflagration,  of  a day ; after  which  the  Prussians  must  look 
to  themselves.  He{ 2)  is  supposed  to  have  said,  upon  the  news  of  Prince 
Charles's  return,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  French  let  his  Highness 

pass  the  river,  Foild  ce  que  c’est  que  de  faire  des  traites  avec  des  J . 

The  French  came  to  the  Neckar,  wondering  the  Duke  of  Wurtemherg 
would  not  join.  “Prince  Charles  is  so  ruined  he  has  not  a grenadier 
left,  and  Bernclau  is  cut  in  the  wood  of  Hagenau  ’ ” The  Duke  answered, 
that  he  had  seen  the  Prince  in  good  health  two  days  before ; that  he  had 
seen  the  whole  array  pass  column  by  column,  in  the  best  order;  that  he 
had  not  perceived  there  was  a grenadier  wanting,  and  that,  as  for  Bem- 
cl?u,  if  they  would  be  pleased  to  stay  a little,  they  would  find  him  return- 
ing back  to  teach  them  truth.  Upon  this  the  French  retired,  hut  not  with- 
out threatening  the  Wurtemhergers  with  corporal  punishment,  if  they  did 
not  furnish  the  most  exorbitant  rations  of  all  sorts.  The  Margrave  of 
Baden  has  had  the  like  compliments.  The  Court  of  Frankfort  seems  to 
have  taken  its  iron  sceptre  into  its  hands.  But  1 have  the  better  opinion 
of  things,  as  finding  that  they  have  never  gone  better  for  the  good  cause 
than  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Court  of  Erankfort  begins  to  be  in  spirits. 
So  many  illusions  will  at  last  open  their  eyes.  I think  I can  prove  by  the 
poetical  number  ter  the  several  distinct  times  that  the  French,  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  the  Prussians,  have  been  for  deceiving  one  another.  Adieu, 
and  believe  me  to  be  ever  with  more  truth 

Yours,  etc. 

T.  Robinsoh. 


MR.  P.  H.  CORNABK  TO  SIR  THOMAS  ROBINSON. 

ICok's  Collections,  sol.  Cll.  ) 

London,  January  55.  1745. 

The  day  before  yesterday  Sir  William  Yonge  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commous  that  the  28,000  English  in  Flanders  should  be  continued  for  the 
present  year,  and  gave  the  principal  reason  for  it  in  few  words,  excusing 

(0  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  (*)  Tho  King  of  Prussia. 
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himself  upon  his  bad  state  of  health.  Mr.  Wilmington  seconded  him 
pro  forma,  and  hardly  added  any  thing  to  what  the  Secretary  at  War  had 
said;  then  Mr.  Powlett,  Lord  Hinton's  brother,  got  up  and  proposed  that 
the  said  troops  should  be  continued  for  two  months  only,  till  the  resolution 
of  the  Dutch  should  be  known.  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, made  a long  discourse  to  show  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigour,  in  order  to  attain  to  a good  peace.  Speaking  of  the  Dutch, 
he  said,  he  was  afraid  of  saying  too  much  or  too  little — too  much  for  fear 
he  should  be  thought  to  speak  without  foundation,  too  little  because  they 
had  already  given  the  most  positive  assurances  of  seconding  the  Xing’s 
designs,  and  had  given  proofs  of  their  sincerity  by  the  remittances  they 
had  made  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  and  to  the  Ring  of  Poland  : he  showed 
the  danger  for  Flanders  in  general,  and  for  its  maritime  towns  in  parti- 
cular ; he  entered  into  a great  detail  relating  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia's  present  situation ; in  short, hespoke  for  about  an 
hour  with  an  universal  approbation,  which  was  perceived  in  every  body's 
countenance. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  gave  Mr.  Pelham  great  praise  as  to  his  abi- 
lities and  his  honesty  : he  said  he  was  truly  an  English  Minister,  and  that 
for  that  reason  he  would  vote  for  this  first  time  for  the  army,  and  that  he  did 
not  doubt  but  all  his  friends  would  do  the  same,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
would  be  unanimous  in  it,  because  we  must  all  stand  or  fall  together,  there 
being  no  medium.  Sir  Roger  Ncwdigate  spoke  much  in  the  same  manner, 
and  made  great  encomium  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Strange,  Lord  Derby’s  son,  was  for  adjourning  the  debate  till  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  liuished  his  negotiations : he  talked  strangely  and  was  not  minded. 

Mr.  Pitt  made  strong  declarations  of  approving  the  measure  prop-,  -ed 
and  supporting  the  new  Ministry;  he  reflected  on  the  late  Secretar  of 
State  (1)  in  very  severe  terms ; he  recalled  all  the  transactions  of  the  three 
last  years,  and  made  his  remarks  upon  them,  finding  fault  with  most 
things  that  were  done ; he  made  great  compliments  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  to 
Lord  Chesterfield ; insisted  on  the  King's  condescension  in  removing  those 
that  were  grown  obnoxious  to  his  people  : that  out  of  gratitude,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  the  nation  ought  now  to  acquiesce  in  the  desire  of  the 
Court ; he  took  notice  of  the  discredit  in  France,  and  of  the  good  situation 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  our  other  Allies ; of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  he 
said  that  he  was  as  immoveable  as  the  rocks  he  so  bravely  defends;  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  ofa  dyingman,  that  came  to  the  House  purely  to  preserve 
the  health  of  his  country  ; he  said,  that  for  a good  while  he  thought  we 
were  under  great  danger,  but  that  now  he  saw  a dawn,  and  would  follow 
it  in  hopes  it  might  bring  us  to  salvation;  he  seemed  extremely  moved, 
used  a good  deal  of  gesture,  employed  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  made 
a great  impression  upon  most  that  heard  him. 

Sir  John  Barnard  vindicated  Lord  Granville,  saying,  that  the  last  three 
years  were  the  most  glorious  which  England  had  seen  sinte  1710,  that  that 
Lord’s  conduct  would  bear  the  strictest  inquiries,  and  that  he  wished  it 
might  be  examined  by  the  House  to  convince  people  at  home  who  were 
unjust  to  him,  that  all  foreigners  did  him  justice,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
the  ablest  statesman  we  had  ; he  grew  quite  warm  u|xm  this  subject,  and, 
recollecting  himself,  desired  the  indulgence  of  his  hearers  if  he  had  gone 
too  far. 

(i)  Earl  Granville. 
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Mr.  Bowes  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Barrington,  took  him  upone  after  the 
other,  desired  he  would  move  for  an  inquiry,  and  they  would  second  him; 
they  commended  the  new  Ministry  and  their  plan,  which  they  called  the 
Old  Plan,  supported  by  wise  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley,  a young  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  attempted  to  put  off 
the  debate,  but  nobody  minded  him  : the  question  being  put  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Fane,  there  was  no  division  j Lord  Strange 
was  the  only  one  that  put  a negative  against  it,  so  that  this  may  be  looked 
upon  like  a perfect  unanimity  : the  House  was  very  full,  there  being  above 
4()0  Members.  It  is  very  observable,  that  not  one  word  was  said  of  Hano- 
ver in  the  whole  debate ; but  I must  not  dissemble  to  you,  that  some  severe 
reflections  were  made  against  the  ministry  at  Vienna,  that  retained  their 
old  pride  now  they  were  a little  elated,  who  insisted  upon  acquisitions,  or 
at  least  equivalents,  which  could  not  be  had  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  nation,  to  whom  they  showed  ingratitude,  in  not  l>eing  more  desir- 
ous of  peace,  and  saving  the  treasures  of  the  nation.  It  was  a glorious  day 
for  Mr.  Pelham,  who  had  the  praises  of  every  body,  and  whose  character 
was  extolled  beyond  all  those  that  ever  were  in  his  place.  Mr.  Pitt's  elo- 
quence was  much  commended,  but  it  is  thought  he  cannot  live  long ; it  is 
said  that  if  he  recoversand  outlives  Sir  W.  Yonge,  be  is  to  have  the  place  of 
Secretary  at  War. 


HON.  PHILIP  YORKE  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE  (THE  ELDER). 

London,  May  4.  1745. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  I embrace  so  disagreeable  an  occasion  of 
writing,  as  that  of  acquainting  you  that  we  have  fought  a battle  to  save 
Tournay.  and  lost  it  (1). 

The  news  came  early  this  morning,  and  was  soon  public;  for  the  detail 
of  this  bloody  affair,  we  must  wait  the  arrival  of  another  messenger.  What 
I have  been  able  to  learn  is  briefly  thus  : — Our  array  was  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  by  5 of  the  clock  on  Tuesday  morning  last ; the  attack  of  their 
entrenchments  began  about  seven,  and  lasted  till  half  an  hour  after  one. 
The  right  wing  (composed  of  English  and  Hanoverians)  behaved  most  gal- 
lantly, and  gained  thrice  ground  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed by  the  terrible  fire  of  several  entrenched  batteries,  which  can- 
nonaded them  in  front  and  flank  without  intermission  during  the  whole 
time.  It  is  said  the  left,  where  the  Dutch  were,  did  not  show  the  same 
ardour.  The  retreat  of  our  right  was  made  in  good  order  by  Sir  John  Li- 
gonier,  the  French  not  pursuing  a step,  nor  have  we  lost  a pair  of  colours, 
hut  what  is  much  worse,  a great  number  of  brave  men.  The  brigade  of 
Guards  has  suffered  prodigiously  : Col.  Conway’s  company  has  but  2i  men 
left;  Gen.  Ponsonby  is  killed;  Sir  J.  Campbell  has  lost  an  arm;  the  Colo- 
nels Douglas  (of  our  house),  Gee,  Kellet,  Montague  and  Ross  are  amongst 
thcslain  : Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Ancram.and  Lord  Cathcart  are  wounded. 
The  Duke’s  behaviour  is  much  commended ; he  was  in  every  part  of  the 
action,  encouraging  the  men  and  lending  them  on.  My  brother,  who  at- 
tended upon  him,  hits,  thank  God ! escaped  without  a hurt.  Of  particular 

i)  Thf  battle  of  Fonteno). 
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corps,  il  is  said,  the  Highlanders,  Guards,  and  Hines,  distinguished  them- 
selves. What  we  know  at  present  is  very  general  and  imperfect,  both  his 
Royal  Highness's  and  Sir  Evcrard's(l)  letters  being  short ; but  they  promise 
a larger  account  in  a few  days.  The  army  is  now  under  the  canon  of  Ath. 
1 dread  the  consequences  of  this  disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign,  and 
doubt  the  French  were  more  numerous  and  letter  fortified  than  we  thought 
them.  1 should  be  content  if  Tournay  may  be  the  single  fruit  of  their 
successes. 

It  is  said  (but  I do  not  know  upon  what  grounds),  that  the  coming  up  of 
a reinforcement,  led  by  the  Dauphin,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Lord 
Dumnore  and  the  officers  who  went  with  him  had  not  joined  the  army. 

I am,  etc. 

P.  Yorke. 

P.  S.  Lord  Petersham  is  likewise  wounded. 


HON.  PHILIP  VORKE  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE  (THE  ELDER)  (2). 

London,  May  16.  IH5. 

Dear  Sir, 

1 should  not  have  thought  of  replying  upon  you  so  soon,  had  you  not 
invited  me  to  it,  by  saying  you  expected  from  me  a further  account  of  the 
action ; and  had  I done  it  sooner,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have 
added  any  thing  material  or  explicit  to  the  first  advices,  which  resemble 
always  the  confusion  of  the  battle  itself.  One  must  stay  till  the  smoke  is  a 
little  cleared  away,  before  one  can  take  a distinct  view  of  any  object.  I 
think  you  very  right  in  your  judgment,  that  the  French  were  only  not 
beat.  Our  repulse  was  owing,  not  to  their  bravery,  but  their  advantageous 
situation  and  the  number  of  their  batteries,  from  which  they  had  an  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  or  upwards  playing  upon  us  w ithout  intermission-  Nay, 
even  under  these  difficult  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent is,  that  had  Ingoldsbv  done  his  duty,  and  the  Dutch  infantry  behaved 
as  gallantly  as  ours,  there  was  the  greatest  probability  of  our  carrying  the 
day.  I wonder  the  former  was  not  superseded  on  the  spot,  and  that 
Zastrow,  who  was  sent  to  him  with  orders,  did  not  take  the  command  of 
his  brigade,  and  march  directly  to  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  were  beginning 
to  desert.  We  might  then  have  turned  their  infernal  engines  of  death 
upon  the  artificers  themselves.  The  Duke’s  behaviour  was,  by  all  accounts, 
the  most  heroic  and  gallant  imaginable.  He  was  the  whole  day  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fire.  When  lie  saw  the  ranks  breaking,  he  rode  up  and 
encouraged  the  soldiers  in  the  most  moving  and  expressive  terms;  called 
them  countrymen;  that  it  was  his  highest  glory  to  be  at  their  head; 
that  he  scorned  to  expose  them  to  more  danger  than  he  would  be  in  him- 
self; put  them  in  mind  of  Blenheim  and  itamillies ; in  short,  I am  con- 
vinced his  presence  and  intrepidity  greatly  contributed  to  our  coming  off 
so  well.  Nor  must  I omit  doing  justice  to  I.igonier,  who,  the  Duke  writes, 
fought  like  a grenadier,  and  commanded  like  a general.  His  Royal  High- 
ness seems  determined  to  keep  up  strict  discipline,  and  drew  out  a pistol 


(1)  Sir  Everard  Fawlcncr,  Military  Secretary. 

(2)  Two  extracts  from  Ibis  teller  are  already  printed  in  Cove's  Memoirs  of  Pelham 
voi.  i.  p.  235. 
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upon  an  officer  whom  he  saw  running  away.  Konigseck  was  run  over  and 
bruised  by  the  Dutch  cavalry  in  their  flight,  insomuch  that  when  the  army 
marched  to  Lessines,  he  was  left  at  Ath.  1 have  not  heard,  as  yet,  that 
the  French  plume  themselves  much  upon  their  victory.  Their  accounts 
run  in  a modesler  strain  than  usual.  It  was  certainly  a dear-bought 
advantage.  You  see  by  the  Gazette  they  havo  a great  number  of  ge- 
neral officers  killed  and  wounded;  their  loss  of  private  men  is  said  to  be 
from  3000  to  10,000.  Ligonier  writes  that  they  confess  it  to  be  the 
latter,  but  whether  he  means  the  reports  of  deserters,  or  intelligence  from 
the  French  camp,  I cannot  tell.  We  may  thank  Count  Saxe  for  our  ill 
fortune.  It  was  he  advised  them  to  erect  so  many  batteries,  and  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  along  part  of  their  line,  against  the  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  who  were  for  giving  us  battle  en 
rase  campagne.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  that  the  French,  who 
are  generally  reckoned  a polite  enemy,  used  the  prisoners  whom  they 
look  at  Brulfoel  with  great  brutality,  stripping  the  wounded,  driving  away 
the  surgeons,  and  taking  from  them  their  instruments  and  medical  appa- 
ratus. Sir  James  Campbell  died  in  their  hands  the  next  day.  Doctor 
Wintringham  was  sent  to  visit  him  by  the  Duke,  and  found  him  lying  in 
a cottage  within  the  enemy's  quarters,  who  had  not  been  humane  enough 
to  give  him  any  assistance.  This  has  occasioned  a pretty  warm  expostu- 
lation between  the  Duke  and  Marshal  Saxe,  who  denies  knowing  or  autho- 
rising the  behaviour  of  their  irregular  troops  at  Brulfoel;  but,  by  way  of 
recrimination,  accuses  us  of  having  first  violated  the  cartel,  by  detaining 
Belleisle. 

The  orders  which  the  States  hawe  despatched  for  their  corps  de  reserve 
to  join  the  army,  and  for  trying  the  delinquents,  alleviate  the  clamour 
which  would  otherwise  be  raised  against  them,  on  account  of  the  bad  beha- 
viour of  several  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  their  service.  One  Ap- 
pius,  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  regiment  of  Hesse  Homburg,  rode  off 
upon  the  spur  to  Ath,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  and  with  an  impudent  folly,  equal  to  his  cowardice, 
wrote  from  thence  to  liis  masters  that  the  allied  army  had  engaged  the 
French,  and  been  totally  cut  to  pieces,  except  that  part  which  he  had  pru- 
dently brought  off  safe.  I hope  after  the  loss  of  so  much  gallant  blood, 
exemplary  justice  will  be  done  upon  the  guilty. 

Lord  Chesterfield  returned  last  Saturday  from  Holland,  and  looks  much 
better  in  his  health  than  when  he  left  us  : eating,  negotiating,  and  the  fat 
air  of  the  country,  agree  with  him.  He  has  concluded  a treaty  regulating  the 
contingents  of  force  and  expense  for  this  campaign.  I wish  it  could  have 
been  for  the  whole  war.  The  States  agree  to  bring  52,000  men  into  the 
field  (including  their  corps  on  the  Lower  Rhine)  to  our  40, 000.  In  sieges 
they  are  to  furnish  one  third,  and  we  the  rest.  The  expense  of  the  land 
carriage  of  artillery  is  to  be  borne  by  the  government  in  Flanders.  I take 
it  for  granted  they  could  be  brought  to  no  more,  though  it  is  a most 
unaccountable  thing  that  we  should  he  at  so  much  trouble  to  persuade 
them  into  what  is  absolutely  requisite  for  their  own  security  and  indepen- 
dence. Ilavty  ou  seen  my  Lord’s  speech  at  taking  leave?  It  is  quite  cal- 
culated for  JhT language  it  is  writ  in,  and  makes  but  an  indifferent  figure 
in  English.  The  thoughts  are  common,  and  yet  he  strains  hard  to  give 
them  an  air  of  novelty ; and  the  quaintness  of  the  expression  is  quite  d 
la  Frangaise.  You  may  observe  it  is  intended  to  steer  wide  of  the  alert, 
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and  military,  and  invective  turn  which  reigns  through  Lord  Stair's  ha- 
rangue ; and  so  far  was  prudent 

Besides  the  three  regiments  of  Mordaunt,  Rice,  and  Ifandasyde,  there  is 
a draught  of  540  men,  t5  per  company,  made  out  of  the  Guards,  which 
embarked  on  Sunday  for  Flanders.  With  these  reinforcements,  and  what 
the  Dutch  are  sending,  we  hope  to  look  the  enemy  once  more  in  the  face; 
and  if  Tournay  does  but  hold  out,  some  attemp  will  be  made,  either  by 
diversion  or  attack,  to  raise  the  siege. 

Martin  is  returned  as  usual , re  infeetd  . People  imagined  he  was  gone 
to  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  search  of  Caylus,  who  threatens  to  invade  Nevis 
and  St.  Kitt  s,  where  I doubt  we  are  weak.  There  is  an  expectation  that 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  will  join  his  troops  to  D'Aremberg.  If  he  does,  and 
Bathiany's  come  down  to  the  Rhine,  we  trust  Monsieur  le  Prince  must 
leave  the  coast  clear,  and  that  Smessart's  corps,  at  least,  may  be  detached 
for  Flanders. — You  see,  Sir,  we  follow  the  Roman  nr  cede  t/wlis  sed  con- 
tra audenlior  ito,  and  really  people  arc  less  dispirited  with  this  than  1 
expected,  and  full  of  encomiums  on  the  gallant  spirit  which  has  shown  it- 
self in  our  officers  and  private  men. 

And  now.  Sir,  I must  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  letter  — 

] should  rather  call  it  despatch.  This  I promise  you,  not  to  trouble  you 
with  one  so  long  in  haste,  for  f am  naturally  a lazy  correspondent; 
but  when  the  scribbling  fit  is  upon  me,  it  is  as  diflicuit  to  leave  off  as 
it  was  uneasy  to  begin.  One  question  let  me  pul  to  you,  and  then  1 
have  done.  Why  arc  you  quite  immersed  in  re  rustied?  Put  your 
papers  in  order;  write  some  memoirs  for  the  instruction  of  your 
friends,  or,  if  you  will,  posterity,  of  your  own  negotiations  and  Lord  Or- 
ford's  ministry.  Methinks  1 should  be  loath  to  go  down  to  future  times 
either  portrayed  with  all  (be  features  of  deformity  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  pen  can  give,  or  what  is  as  bad,  daubed  over  w ith  111  the  sign-post 
colouring  of  the  Gazetteers.  But  1 run  on  insensibly,  and  you  will  excuse 
my  freedom  as  the  strongest  proof  that  1 can  give  you  of  the  regard  where- 
with I am,  etc.  P.  Yorms. 


RON.  PHILIP  YORKE  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE  (THE  ELDER). 

London , May  27.  1745. 

Dear  Sir, 

Before  1 leave  the  town,  and  consequently  the  fittest  field  for  a corres- 
pondence which  is  notainerc  idle  one,  1 cannot  help  acquainting  you  with 
a very  astonishing  piece  of  treachery,  which  is  but  too  true,  and  which  has 
occasioned  the  so  early  surrender  of  Tournay  : — Mens.  HerLsell.  a principal 
engineer  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  who  was  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  having  been  gained  over  by  the  French,  mode  his  escape 
to  their  ramp  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  and  has  assisted  them  with  his 
advice  and  information  in  carrying  on  their  approaches.  He  took  otT  with 
him  two  persons  who  had  the  care  of  the  sluices,  which  they  had  so  spoilt, 
before  they  deserted,  that  the  Dutch  had,  in  many  places,  water  atall  in 
it.  It  is  likewise  thought  that  the  blowing  up  a powder  magazine,  with 
good  part  of  a Dutch  regiment,  was  owing  to  the  trains  this  traitor  had  laid 
before  he  went  ofR  In  order  to  disguise  for  some  time  the  black  contri 
vance,  Van  llocy  writ  his  master  a Canterbury  talc  he  had  picked  up  at  Pa- 
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ris,  that  some  Frenchmen,  fishing  in  Ihe  Scheldt,  had  found  a dead  body, 
which  was  taken  up  and  judged  for  that  of  the  above-mentioned  engineer. 
Every  body  is  much  shocked  and  surprised  at  this  perfidy  in  a man  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  and  esteemed  as  well  honest  as  able.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  his  name  (if  1 do  not  mistake  it)  in  the  last  war,  for 
both  Lords  Cobham  and  Stair  say  they  remember  him ; neither  is  the  gover- 
nor's conduct  approved  in  consenting  to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded  into 
the  citadel,  which  must  create  a great  and  useless  consumption  of  provision, 
and  1 am  afraid  the  supplies  in  it  are  not  near  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
so  numerous  a garrison.  Our  military  men  say  Monsieur  Dort  should  have 
retired  into  the  citadel,  and  left  the  bouches  inutiles  to  the  French  mercy, 
which  God  knows  our  poor  countrymen  have  found  to  be  that  of  the  wicked, 
which  David  says  is  cruel.  Tournay,  if  well  defended  and  provided,  would 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay  a whole  summer,  but  I wish,  in  the  present  instance,  it 
may  find  them  work  for  three  weeks  longer.  Upon  receiving  news  of  the 
town's  being  surrendered,  the  States  sat  extraordinarily  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  night,  and,  1 hear,  sent  the  governor  orders  to  hold  out  to  the 
last.  Surely  their  old  spirit  has  quite  left  them,  as  well  as  their  old  poli- 
tics, or  they  could  not  see  France  making  such  large  paces  towards  the 
conquest  ol  Flanders,  without  exerting  their  whole  force,  and  straining 
every  nerve  to  oppose  her  progress.  It  was  monstrous  not  to  have  even 
half  the  quota  w hich  they  have  agreed  to  bring  into  the  field  actually  there; 
when  the  battle  was  fought,  the  whole  confederate  army,  according  to  the 
best  accounts  1 have  seen,  consisted  of  46  battalions,  -and  73  squadrons, 
making  in  all  33,000  effective  men ; the  French,  of  t02  battalions  and 
140  squadrons,  making  60,000,  a terrible  disproportion,  considering,  at 
the  same  time,  how  advantageously  they  were  posted,  and  lined  with  so 
many  batteries.  Whe  have  had  few  particular  accounts  of  the  action  : 
some  of  those  first  despatched  were  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  officers  write  with  caution  and  reserve.  It  his  whispered  about, 
that  Prince  \Y aldeck  pushed  us  into  this  desperate  attempt : the  liest 
thing  that  can  tie  said  for  it  now  it  is  over  here  is,  that  our  Johns  love 
lighting  for  their  money,  and  that  there  was  no  other  chance  for  raising 
the  siege.  * 


EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  TO  MR.  DAVID  MALLET. 

Dublin  Cattle,  November  27.  1745. 

Sir, 

I have  just  now  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  20th,  which  adds 
to  my  shame,"  for  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  your  former.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  business  of  this  place,  such  as  it  is,  is  continual ; and  as  I am 
resolved  to  do  it  while  I am  here,  it  leaves  me  little  or  no  time  to  do  things 
1 should  like  much  better ; assuring  you  of  my  regard  and  friendship  is 
one  of  (hose  things,  but  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  1 believe  the  least 
necessary. 

1 cannot  comprehend  the  consternation  which  8000  of  your  countrymen 
have,  1 find,  thrown  seven  millions  of  mine  into;  I,  who  at  this  distance, 
sec  things  only  in  their  plain  natural  light,  am,  1 confess,  under  no  ap- 
prehensions; 1 consider  a Highlander  (with  submission  to  you)  as  Rowe 
does  a Lord,  who,  when  opposed  to  a mail,  he  allirms  to  be  but  a man  ; 
from  which  principle  I make  this  inference,  that  40,000  must  beat  8000;  not 
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to  mention  our  sixteen  new  regiments,  which  must  go  for  something, 
though  in  my  opinion  not  for  much.  1 have  with  much  difficulty  quieted 
the  fears  here,  which  were  at  first  very  strong,  partly  by  contagion  from 
England,  and  partly  from  old  prejudices,  which  my  good  subjects  are  far 
from  being  yet  above.  They  are  in  general  still  at  the  year  1689,  and  have 
not  shook  off  any  religious  or  political  prejudice  that  prevailed  at  that 
time.  However,  I am  very  glad  I am  among  them ; for  in  this  little  sphere, 
a little  may  do  a great  deal  of  good,  but  in  England  they  must  be  much 
stronger  shoulders  than  mine  that  am  do  any  good  at  that  bulky  machine, 
l’ray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  and  as  minutely  as  you  have  leisure ; 
most  correspondents,  like  most  very  learned  men,  suppose  that  one  known 
more  than  one  does,  and  therefore  don’t  tell  one  half  what  they  could,  so 
one  never  knows  so  much  as  one  should. 

1 am,  etc. 

Chesterfield. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

( State  Paper  Office  ) 

Whitehall,  December  i.  174s. 

Sir, 

There  is  a person  w hose  real  name  is  Broadstreet.  He  is  very  conversant 
w ith  the  Jacobites,  and  has  often  given  me  intelligences  relating  to  them. 
He  sets  out  to-morrow  for  the  rebel  army,  and  will  send  me  constants  ac- 
counts by  the  name  of  Oliver  Williams.  If  your  Royal  Highness  will  send 
in  a countryman's  coat  any  person  you  can  depend  upon,  and  order  him 
to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  (lie  rebels,  and  inquire  for  Mr.  Broadstreet, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  and  when  lie  sees  him  to  speak  to  him  by  the  name  of 
Oliver  W illiams,  he  will  then  open  himself  fully  to  him,  and  acquainthim 
w ith  all  the  discoveries  he  shall  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  motions  and 
designs  of  the  rebels. 

Though  1 am  far  from  being  sure  that  this  will  lie  of  any  service  to  your 
Royal  Highness,  yet  at  a lime  like  this  nothing  ought  tv  lie  omitted  that 
has  the  least  appearance  of  if  it. 

1 am,  etc. 

Newcastle. 


MR.  BRADKEN  TO  SIR  E.  FAWKENER. 

I state  Paper  Office. ! 

Warrington,  December  4.  ms. 

Sir, 

I have  been  trying  to  pass  by  the  rebel  army  ever  since  Friday  last,  in 
order  to  bring  His  Royal  Highness  what  accounts  and  intelligence  1 had, 
as  well  as  my  own  observations  on  the  force,  etc.  of  it. 

As  1 livc*in  Lancaster,  and  was  there  while  the  rebels  passed  wholly 
through,  I apprehend  my  account  of  ihem  may  bo  of  use,  and  I hope  it 
will  contribute  to  their  total  overthrow.  ...  1 knew  all  their  goings  on 
in  the  year  1715.  and  have  been  used  to  see  large  armies  abroad,  so  that 
1 made  my  calculations  without  any  hurry  of  spirits  or  surprise,  and  1 
am  satisfied  that  their  foot  is  not  5060,  one  third  of  which  are  60  years  of 
age  and  upwards  aud  under  17. 
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As  to  their  horse,  they  were  counted  by  me  in  coming  in  and  going  out 
with  little  variation,  and  1 make  them  G24,  but  scarce  such  as  arc  fit  to  be 
called  horse  : they  are  so  out  of  order  and  slender-shaped. 

The  common  soldiers  are  a most  despicable  crew,  being  in  general  low 
in  stature,  and  of  a wan  and  meagre  countenance,  stepping  along  under 
their  arms  with  difficulty,  and  what  they  are  about  seems  more  of  force 
than  inclination. 

1 believe  one  might  single  out  about  one  thousand  fresh-looking  fellows 
amongst  their  officers  and  soldiers  : the  first  1 find  are  of  desperate  for- 
tunes in  general,  and  might  as  well  lie  shot  or  hanged  as  go  bark.  There 
are  several  very  old  fellows  who  were  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  in  the 
last  rebellion,  and  have  brought  their  sons  and  grandsons  along  with 
them  now ; so  you  will  judge  what  kind  of  a show  they  must  make, 
especially  to  a person  used  to  the  sight  of  troops  fit  for  the  field. 

While  they  were  at  Lancaster,  1 happened  to  sup  w ith  their  Duke  of 
Athol,  whom  1 knew  in  France,  after  he  went  off  with  the  Pretender. 
There  were  at  supper  two  Scotchmen  who  1 found  were  come  over  from 
France,  and  had  been  in  the  service  of  that  Crown  several  years,  and 
three  other  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whose  names  were  Murray.  What 
1 observed  by  their  discourse  was,  that  they  designed  to  push  for  London , 
with  all  speed,  but  did  not  themselves  know  the  route.  The  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine  went  so  far  as  saying,  it  would  be  lirte  for  Don  George  to 
march  off  very  soon.  I observed  also  that  they  magnified  their  numbers 
exceedingly,  and  told  confounded  lies  about  their  proceedings,  but  to 
rc[>eat  that  part  would  be  tedious. 

As  1 came  from  Lancaster  hither,  I secured  several  of  the  straggling 
rebels,  disarmed  and  sent  them  to  our  gaol,  so  that  we  have  about  nine  or 
ten  of  them  safe.  Upon  one  of  the  fellows,  dressed  like  an  Englishman, 
1 seized  fifty-two  letters,  all  dated  27lh  Novemlicr,  the  day  they  left 
Preston,  and  1 designed  to  have  carried  them  to  Field-Marshal  Wade, 
but  finding  he  was  on  Thursday  sevennight  last  only  four  miles  south  of 
Darlington,  1 made  a trial  to  pass  the  rebel  army  at  or  near  Manchester, 
and  finding  1 could  not  do  it  with  safety,  1 went  to  Livcrdown.  and,  as  1 
am  yet  hindered  by  the  bridges  being  pulled  down,  I send  (his  express 
by  the  post. 

The  letters  were  opened  on  my  applying  to  Mr.  Magnall.a  justice  of 
peace  in  Lancashire,  and  those  from  the  great  oues  mention  their  full 
expectations  that  their  king  and  Duke  will  lie  at  London  before  this  array, 
which  they  say  gives  them  uneasiness. 

Other  letters  tell  their  friends  in  Scotland  that  their  army  now  consists 
of  24,000  men,  and  that  neither  dike,  ditch,  nor  devil  can  turn  them ; but 
1 hope  these  are  no  true  prophets. 

Jngeneral  they  are  well  armed,  but  I dare  say  most  of  them  cannot  charge 
quick,  for  their  pistols  are  of  the  screw  sort ; and  as  to  the  common  men, 
very  few  of  them  have  any  pistols,  and  the  target,  it  is  plain,  is  more  for 
single  combat  than  field  fighting  : so  that  when  their  army  is  fairly  faced, 
it  must  bo  borne  down  entirely,  it  is  so  weak  and  light. 

Their  chief  is  about  5 foot  11  inches  high,  pretty  strong  and  well  built, 
has  a brow  n complexion,  full  checks,  and  thickish  lips  that  stand  out  a 
little.  He  looks  more  of  the  Polish  than  the  Scotch  breed,  for  he  his  no- 
thing like  the  King  they  call  his  grandfather.  He  looks  very  much  de- 
jected, not  a smile  being  seen  in  ail  his  looks,  for  I walked  a quarter  of  a 
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mile  with  him  on  the  road,  and  afterwards  saw  him  in  bis  lodgings 
amongst  company. 

His  guards  were  in  a horrible  pother  at  Lancaster  in  the  night,  think- 
ing they  had  lost  him,  but  he  was  only  gone  for  a little  walk  into  the 
garden. 

As  to  the  82  letters  which  I took  from  the  foot-post  between  the  army  and 
Edinburgh,  they  are  gone  to  Lord  Cholraondelcy,  who,  I dare  say,  will 
forward  them  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office. 

1 am  practiser  of  physic  in  Lancaster.  If  you  think  proper  to  honour 
me  with  two  lines  of  your  receipt  of  this  express,  for  which  1 intend  to 
wait  at  Warrington,  and  for  any  orders  from  you  that  can  he  executed  by. 
Sir, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

Henry  Bkadkex. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  MURRAY,  OF  BROUGHTON,  BEFORE 
THE  SECRET  COMMITTEE,  AUGUST  13.  IJ46. 

[ From  the  Papers  of  I.ord  Chancellor  Hardwick? . 1 

Lord  Traquair  acquainted  him  in  the  beginning  of  1713,  that  in  1710  an 
association  was  signed  by  the  seven  following  persons,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  namely.  Lord  Traquair  himself,  the  late  Lord  Perth,  Lord  Jjhn 
Drummond,  uncle  to  the  late  Lord  Perth,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck.  Lord  Loval,  young  Lochiel,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart,  brother  to  Lord 
Traquair.  This  paper  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Drummond,  alias  Macgre- 
gor  (t),  who  carried  at  the  same  time  a memorial  to  the  Cardinal  dc 
Flcury.  with  a list  of  the  Highland  chiefs  that  were  thought  well-affected 
lo  the  Pretender.  Amongst  them  were  the  names  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald and  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Drummond  on  his  return  to  Scotland 
in  1711-2.  acquainted  Lord  Traquair  and  the  rest,  that  the  Cardinal  had 
received  him  very  graciouly,  and  promised,  on  encouragement  from  Eng- 
land, to  send  troops  into  Scotland,  in  autumn,  1742.  Lard  Traquair  was 
employed  in  Ixindon  to  get  this  encouragement,  and  told  the  examinant 
afterwards,  that  the  principal  persons  he  had  conversed  with  on  the  sub- 
ject were, Sir  John  Hindc Cotton,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  and  Lord  Barrymore  ,- 
that  Dr.  Barry,  Colonel  Cecil,  and  Colonel  Brett  were  concerned  as 
agents. 

In  March  or  April,  1713,  the  examinant  was  prevailed  with,  by  Lord 
Traquair  and  Lochiel,  to  undertake  a journey  to  Paris,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  French  assurances  were  to  he  depended  on.  During  the 
short  abode  he  made  by  the  way  in  town,  ho  talked  with  no  Englishman 
whatever  on  the  Pretender's  affairs.  When  he  arrived  in  France,  he  was 
introduced  by  L'rummond  and  Sent  pill  to  Cardinal  Tencin  and  M.  Ainelot, 
low  limn  he  opened  his  commission,  and  the  latter  told  him  his  master  had 
the  Pretender's  interest  much  at  heart,  and  would  take  the  first  opjHjrlu- 
nily  of  assisting  him.  The  examinant  came  hack  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
summer,  and  made  a report  of  what  had  passed  lo  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned. The  scheme  was.  that  3000  French  were  to  he  sent  lo  Scotland, 
1 500  to  laud  at  Inverness,  aud  as  many  in  the  Western  Highlands.,  and  to 

(l)  Of  Bohaliiic. 
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be  joined  by  (he  disaffected  clans  in  those  parts.  At  the  same  time, 
Marshal  Saxe  was  to  make  a descent  with  12,000  men  near  London. 

About  this  time  Drummond  was  a few  days  in  London, and  had  meetings 
with  Sir  J.  H.  Colton,  W.  Wynn,  and  Lord  Barrymore,  in  relation  to  these 
matters,  which,  after  the  invasion  was  disappointed,  slept  awhile,  till,  in 
June,  1744,  the  examinant  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Traquair  to  make  a 
second  journey  to  France,  which  he  agreed  to,  took  our  army  in  his  way, 
and  had  frequent  conversations  at  Paris  with  the  young  Pretender,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Lord  Elcho,  Drummond,  and  Scmpill.  The  young 
Pretender  made  no  doubt  of  being  supported  by  the  French  Court,  but 
told  him  he  would  come  though  he  brought  bnt  a single  footman. 

The  examinant,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  reconsidered  the  whole 
matter  with  laird  Traquair,  Lochiel,  and  Lord  Perth.  The  two  former 
thought  it  a rash  enterprise ; the  latter  had  a better  opinion  of  it.  The 
Laird  of  Maclcod  declared  that,  though  he  looked  upon  it  as  a desperate 
scheme,  he  would  join  the  Pretender  if  he  came,  and  he  informed  Murray, 
in  April,  1743,  that  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  well  disposed,  but 
against  stirring,  unless  France  would  assist  them. 

The  first  notice  which  the  examinant  received  of  the  young  Pretender's 
resolution  to  set  out  for  Scotland,  was  in  June,  1743,  upon  which  he  ac- 
quainted Lochiel  and  Maclcod  with  it,  who  both  disapproved  it,  as  rash 
and  unseasonable,  and  encouraged  the  examinant  to  write  dissuasive  let- 
ters, which  he  did  accordingly,  but  they  came  too  late  ; the  young  Pre- 
tender landed  at  Arisaig,  and  Mr.  Murray  joined  him,  and  acted  as  his 
Secretary.  He  knows  of  no  letters  being  sent  into  England,  but  one  to 
Lord  Barrymore  from  Perth,  written  with  the  young  Pretender's  own  hand. 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  told  him  he  had  sent  Hickson  to  talk  with  people  in 
the  north,  but  named  nobody.  He  knows  of  no  letters  received  from  persons 
not  in  arms,  except  Lord  Lovat.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  Sir  James 
Stewart's  negotiation  at  Versailles,  nor  with  Lord  Olancarty's  message  to 
France  in  August  last.  He  says  Sheridan  was  the  person  in  principal  con- 
fidence with  the  young  Pretender,  who  had  the  correspondence  with  France 
entirely  in  his  hands.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  there  was  no  money 
remitted  from  England  to  the  young  Pretender,  and,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  being  in  England,  they  received  no  message  nor  application 
from  any  person  in  it,  which  vexed  them  extremely.  He  does  not  know 
that  any  body  about  the  Pretender  had  any  dependence  on  the  late  Provost, 
nor  is  he  acquainted  with  the  private  correspondences  they  might  have  in 
Edinburgh.  He  recollects  that  during  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  Sir  John 
Douglas  came  to  Bannockburn,  and  was  introduced  privately  to  him  in  his 
chamber,  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Stirling.  Sir  John  was  carried  to 
his  audience  of  the  young  Pretender  by  Sheridan,  and  only  told  him 
(Murray)  in  general,  at  his  return,  that  he  had  a message  from  the 
Pretender's  friends  in  England,  that  10,0001.  was  deposited  in  London  for 
his  use,  and  that  a messenger  was  setting  out  for  France  when  he  left  it; 
Sir  John  did  not  tell  him  by  whom  the  message  was  sent  to  France,  but 
he  concluded  it  was  by  the  persons  above  mentioned. 

At  Derby,  the  young  Pretender  was  singly  of  opinion  for  marching  on  to 
I.ondon,  against  the  advice  of  the  whole  council  of  war ; but  the  examinant 
advised  him  to  submit  to  the  general  sense  of  his  oflicers.  lie  docs  not 
liclieve  the  rebels  were  above  3000  men  at  Derby.  They  had  little  or  no 
intelligence  from  any  quarter  whilst  they  were  in  England.  He  has  heard 
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the  Duke  of  Deanfort  named  by  the  Pretender's  friends  as  one  that  wished 
them  well ; but  he  docs  not  know  of  any  person  that  corresponded  with  him. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Macdonald  of  I.ochgarry  offered  to  lie  in  wait 
for  the  Duke,  between  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  and  shoot  him, 
but  the  young  Pretender  absolutely  forbade  him  to  attempt  any  such 
thing. 

The  declaration  of  the  10th  of  October,  17W,  was  drawn  up  by  Sheridan 
and  Sir  James  Stewart. 

Being  shown  two  letters,  dated  Paris,  one  signed  Drummond  Macgreaor, 
and  the  other  G.  Kelly,  he  acknowledged  both  their  hands,  and  recollected 
that  the  first  had  been  read  over  to  him  by  Sheridan.  He  also  said,  to  the 
best  of  his  remembrance,  the  deciphering  of  the  names  over  the  figures  was 
in  Sheridan's  hand. 

These  two  letters  are  most  remarkable  ones,  and  were  found  amongst 
the  papers  taken  at  Culloden  ; but  where,  or  in  what  manner,  1 can  give 
no  account.  The  first  was  written  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir, 
and  before  the  march  into  England.  The  writer  speaks  sanguinely  of  the 
French  having  a real  intention  to  support  the  young  Pretender’s  cause, 
and  says  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  persuade  his  friends  in  England  to 
declare  themselves;  that  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  corresponded  with 
the  princi|>al  of  them,  who  were  connected  with  and  trusted  by  all  the 
Boy  a lists  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  I,ord  Orrery,  Sir 
W.  Wynn,  Sir  J . H.  Colton,  and  Cord  Barrymore  ; that  tire  latter  was  much 
relied  on,  and  a great  deal  left  to  his  management ; that  he  did  not  doubt 
but,  as  soon  as  the  young  Pretender  had  made  any  advances  in  England, 
and  shown  his  friends  there  an  army  able  to  protect  them,  they  would 
flock  to  hisstandard  from  all  quarters.  He  mentions  his  long  and  painful 
adherence  lo  the  Jacobite  cause;  that  lie  was  now  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  but  could  have  wished  to  have  ended  his  life  gloriously  in  the 
field,  fighting  with  the  rest  of  his  gallant  countrymen  in  defence  of  his 
lawful  prince  and  the  liberties  of  Scotland.  1 think  this  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  young  Pretender  himself. 

The  other  is  a despatch  to  Sheridan  from  Kelly,  who  was  sent  lo  France 
after  the  taking  of  Edinburgh,  to  represent  the  stale  of  the  Pretender's  affairs 
in  Scotland,  and  solicit  succours.  After  mentioning  the  narrow  escape  he 
had  from  being  seized  at  Camp  Veer(t),  by  the  Consul  there,  he  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  the  conferences  lie  had  with  the  French  ministry  upon 
his  arrival,  and  how  strongly  lie  hail  represented  the  necessity  of  their 
making  a speedy  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  by  a descent  upon 
the  south.  He  relates  the  [mrlicular  answers  lie  received  from  Marshal 
Noaillos,  the  D'Argensons,  and  Mons.  Maurcpas  ; but  the  most  remarkable 
passage  is  what  fell  from  Cardinal  Tencin,  w ho  expressed  himself  very 
hearty  in  the  Pretender's  interests,  hut  complained  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  Pretender’s  friends  in  England  to  appear  in  arms  for  him,  and  insisted 
that,  before  the  embarkation  then  in  hand  was  completed,  Sir  J.  H.  Cotton 
should  give  up  his  place,  and  that  when  his  resignation  was  published  in 
the  Gazette,  he  (the  Cardinal)  should  consider  it  as  a sufficient  pledge  for 
his  master  to  send  his  troops  upon.  To  which  Kelly  answered,  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  expect  a rising  of  the  Jacobites  here  till  thgy  saw  an  army 
capable  of  protecting  them  in  the  island ; and  as  to  Sir  J.  it.  Cotton, 

(0  Camp  Veer,  in  Zealand. 
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his  Eminence  should  reflect  how  hazardous  it  would  be  for  him  to  resign 
at  this  juncture,  since  the  moment  after  he  would  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 

1 can  recollect  nothing  else  material  in  the  letter.  Mr.  Kelly  flourishes 
a little  on  the  esteem  and  afl'cction  professed  by  every  body  al  Paris  for  the 
young  Pretender ; and  compliments  Sheridan  on  the  credit  he  had  acquired 
by  his  conduct. 

These  letters  were  read  over  to  us  at  the  Secret  Committee,  when  the 
drawing  up  a Kcport  on  thfe  Kebellion  was  under  consideration;  hut  for 
what  reasons  I do  not  well  know,  it  was  afterwards  laid  aside.  1 have 
reason  to  think,  that  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  the  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, then  satisfied  with  having  brought  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  to 
the  block,  and  having  the  rest  at  mercy,  did  not  choose  to  push  inquiries 
further.  The  Toriesat  first  seemed  very  angry  with  us  for  letting  the  names 
of  Sir  Watkin,  etc.,  slip  out  of  Murray’s  mouth ; and  Prowse  (1),  a Tory, 
but  no  .lacobite,  asked  Speaker  Onslow,  if  some  notice  ought  not  to  be 
taken  of  it  in  the  House.  Mr.  Onslow  intimated  that  he  believed  the  parties 
concerned  would  not  choose  it.  Prowse  replied,  “That  I cannot  help; 
others  know  themselves  best.” 


EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  TO  MR.  DAVID  MALLET. 

Bath , March  9.  1718. 

Sir, 

I am  very  much  concerned  at  the  continuance  of  your  complaint,  and 
am  afraid  that  you  increased  it  by  the  letter  which  you  favoured  me  with. 
1 shall  put  your  eyes  to  that  trial  no  more  of  a good  while  at  least,  for  1 
shall  be  in  town  next  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  1 hope  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  except  now  and  then  a little  excursion  to  this  place,  which  always 
does  me  good.  I can  say  to  you  now,  w ilhout  a compliment,  what  I could 
not  with  truth  have  said  to  you  some  years  ago,  which  is,  that  1 do  not 
know  a pair  of  eyes  in  w hich  1 interest  my  self  so  much  as  1 do  in  yours. 
I use  the  word,  “ interest,”  here  very  properly,  for  it  is  from  the  use  of 
your  eyes  that  I expect  the  best  employment  for  my  own. 

ISy  this  time  I suppose  that  I am  a lilfle  out  of  fashion,  as  a subject  of 
|>olilical  refinements ; and  that  new  matter  has  shoved  me  off  the  coffee- 
house tables.  I own  1 should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  heard,  unseen, 
the  various  speculations  thrown  out,  and  facts  asserted  concerning  myself 
of  late;  which  1 dare  say  were  full  as  near  the  truth,  as  those  will  lie, 
w hich  some  solid  historians  of  these  times  will  transmit  to  posterity.  Not 
one  of  them  will  allow  the  desire  of  case  and  quiet  to  have  had  the  least 
share  in  my  determination;  but  on  the  contrary  will  assert  that  it  was 
only  the  pretence  of  disappointed  ambition.  Lord  Chesterfield  would  be 
Caesar  or  nothing,  says  a spirited  politician;  there  is  something  more  in 
this  affair  than  we  yet  know,  says  a deeper  ; he  expects  to  lie  called  again, 
says  a third  ; while  the  silent  pantomimical  politician  shrugsat  every  thing 
eventually,  and  is  sure  not  to  lie  disproved  at  last.  They  arc  all  welcome; 
let  them  account  for  my  present  situation  how  they  please,  this  1 know,  and 
they  do  not,  lhal  I feel  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  it. 


;i)  Mr.  Drowse  was  M.  I’,  (or  Somcrsctbire. 
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Before  I left  London  I spoke  to  Mr.  Pelham  concerning  yon ; he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  exceedingly  pressed  by  Lyttlcton  in  favour  of  Thomson 
and  West.  1 answered  that  I had  a great  value  for  them  Ixith.  and  should 
be  extremely  sorry'  to  hurt  cither,  but  they  had  already  something,  and 
could  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  better  wait  a little  than  you.  Our  conver- 
sation ended,  as  all  those  conversations  do,  with  general  assurances  on 
his  part,  that  he  would  do  for  you  when  he  could.  None  but  he  who  gives 
these  assurances  can  know  the  real  value  ofthem ; for  he  could  not  say 
more  if  he  meant  to  realize  them,  and  he  would  not  say  less  if  he  did  not : 
all  thatlcan  sayis,  that  he  shall  not  want  a remembrancer.  The  situation 
of  your  affairs  makes  me  only  more  anxious,  but  not  more  desirous  to 
serve  you  than  1 was  before;  as  it  was  your  merit,  which  1 did  know,  and 
not  your  circumstances,  which  I did  not  know,  that  made  roc,  what  I ever 
shall  be, 

Your  most  faithful  frieud  and  servant, 

CHKSTKBntLD. 


THE  END. 


CAMS.— PRINTED  BY  FAIN  AND  TUl'NOT,  28.1RDE  RACINE. 
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Angleterre  a la  troisiiime  Edition,  nous  publious  les  deux  premiers  vo- 
lumes, que  I’on  peut  se  procurer  s6parenicnt,  sans  coulracter  I'obliga- 
tion  de  retirer  les  aulres  volumes.  — Os  deux  volumes,  coinplets  en 
eux-mfimes,  contiennent  1’Histoirc  dc  la  Revolution  dc  1789,  jusqu'a  la 
eampagne  d’ltalic  cn  1796. 

Besume  de  la  Table  des  tnalieres  de  ces  deux  volumes. 

Introduction  ; I’rogres  comparalif  de  la  liberty  cn  France  ct  cn 
Angleterre  ; Causes  qui  out  prepare  et  ameuc  la  revolution  francaise  j 
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Assemble  constituante ; AssemblAe  legislative  jusqu'a  la  chut«  tie  la 
monarchic;  Kepublique  franchise  jusqu'a  la  mort  de  Louis  XVI;  Etat 
de  I'Europe  avaut  le  commencement  de  la  guerre  ; Campagne  de  1792. 

La  RApublique  depuis  la  mort  du  roi  jusqu'A  la  chute  des  Gironriins  ; 
ISAgnc  de  la  terreur  jusqu’A  la  mort  de  llantou  : Campagne  de  1793; 
Guerre  dans  la  Vendee  ; suite  du  KAgne  de  la  terreur  jusqu'a  la  chute 
de  Robespierre;  Campagne  de  1794;  Guerre  de  Pologne;  Campagne  de 
1795;  Alat  de  la  RApublique  depuis  la  chute  de  Robespierre  jusqu'a 
I’Alablissement  du  Directoire. 

Lc  troisiAme  volume  commence  avec  la  campagne  d’ltalie,  en  17%;  les 
volumes  suivants  contiennent  et  competent  I’histoire  de  I’Europe  pen- 
dant lc  Consulat  et  ('Empire,  jusqu'A  la  chute  de  Napoleon  en  1815. 

Ces  huit  derniers  volumes  seront  publics  d’une  seule  fois  en  Oelobre 
prochain  ; les  seuls  souscripteurs  qui  payeront  A I’avance  le  prir  de 
ces  liuit  volumes  , 40  francs , les  rcccvront  au  fur  et  a mesure  de  la 
publication.  Cette  mesure  est  nAcessaire  pour  Aviter  A 1’Aditeur  la  perte 
d’un  nombre  d’cxemplaires  qui  restent  trop  souvent  incomplete  faute 
paries  souscripteurs  de  relircr  les  suites  , perte  d’autant  plus  sensible 
qne  ces 8 volumes  seront  lirAs  A petit  nombre. 

Cette  derniAre  circonstance  nous  fait  engager  les  personnes  qui 
voudraient  possAdcr  cet  ouvrage,  A sc  faire  inscrire  cher  I'Aditeur. 
quai  Malaquais,  n°  3,  soil  pour  recevoir  d'unc  seule  fois  les  huit  vo- 
lumes , soil  pour  les  obtenir  au  fur  ct  a mesure  de  1a  publication;  dans 
ce  dernier  cas,  les  personnes  qui  habitent  la  province  on  l’Atranger 
peuvent  s’adresser  par  lettrc,  en  y insurant  le  montanl  en  un  bon  sur 
la  poste  ou  sur  un  de  leurs  commettants  A Paris. 

MM.  les  libraires  qui  recevront  des  souscriptions  , sont  priAs  de  nous 
cn  indiquer  le  nombre.  afin  de  fixer  le  lirage  de  ces  huit  volumes. 


La  paragraph es  qui  suiveul  font  extraiti  de*  Revues  anglaitet  : 

"Wc  acknowledge  wilh  pleasure  the  force  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Alison’s  work  on 
the  French  Itevolution.  It  is  by  far  Ibe  ablest  historical  performance  of  the  last 
century,  eihibiting  remarkable  diligence,  without  any  loss  of  spirit,  and  doing  im- 
narlial  justice,  on  higher  principles  than  have  yet  been  announced  in  bistory  " 
— Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  36,  p.  30i. 

“From  Hoberlson's  Charles  V.  the  historical  student  cannot  do  belter  than 
proceed  to  Mr.  Alison's  admirable  History  of  Kurope  during  tbe  French  Hevolu- 
tion,  from  1789  to  1815.  This  work  will  richly  repay  a perusal.  To  the  most 
eicmplary  accuracy  and  impartiality  in  stating  facts  and  arguments,  tbe  author 
adds  a chaste  philosophic  eloquence,  which  is  equally  fascinating  and  instructive 
— Warren's  Txgal  Studies , p.  139. 

“ These  volumes  narrate  the  events  with  an  animation  perfectly  consistent  with 
simplicity.  Come  what  will,  Mr.  Alison  has  reared  a noble  beacon.  Faithful 
and  forcible,  it  shows  ns  the  evils  of  weak  submission  in  Ibe  government,  and  of 
arrogant  demand  in  tbe  people.  To  all  he  gives  the  mighty  moral  of  a Revolu- 
tion. That  this  history  is  told  wilh  ease  and  eloquence,  is  its  humblest  praise 
Hlackwood’s  Mag. 

“ The  progress  of  this  work  confirms  the  opinion  we  originally  expressed  of  it. 
Even  to  those  who  object  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Alison's  views.  It  will  still  be  indis- 
putable, as  the  fullest,  and.  In  many  important  particulars,  tbe  best  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  In  our  language."- jlllas. 


rvais.—  iMPRiMKRir.  or  rvts  et  vnrsnT, 


si  e ascitnt,  78. 
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BAUDUY’S  EUROPEAN  LIBRARY. 

3,  QIA1  MALAQIA1S,  NEAR  THE  POUT  DE.S  ARTS,  PARIS. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

ALISON’S  (Auchibald)  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution 
in  1789  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  Paris,  1841,  10  vols.  8vo,  60  fr.  (1, ’edition 
anglaise  coute  186  fr.  a Londres.) 

The  two  first  vols.,  containing  the  events  (rom  1789  to  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  1796,  are 

sold,  separately,  10  fr. 

BRITISH  HISTORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD,  from  early  times  to  the  present  period,  illustrated  with  36 
engravings  3d.  edition,  1840,  1 vol.  lHmo,  2 fr.  60  c. 
lilt OIT.II AM'S  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN  who  flourished  in  the  Time  of 
Cieorge  111. ; with  Remarks  on  Party.  1 vol.  8vo,5  fr. 

BUL  AVER'S  (F,  l,.j  ATHENS ; its  Rise  and  Fall,  with  Views  of  the  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Atheuiun  People.  1 vol.  8vo,  6 fr. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH.  1 vol.Svo,  5fr. 

BHLWER’S  (H.)  FRANCE,  SOCIAL,  LITERARY,  POLITICAL.  1 vol.  8vo,  br.,  6 fr. 

— — MONARCHY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES,  forming  the  sequel  to  France  Social, 

Literary,  Political.  1 >ol.  Svo,  6 fr. 

COOK’S  (Capt.)  LIFF  AND  VOYAGES,  drawn  up  from  his  journals,  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments, by  the  Rev.  G.  Young.  1836,  1 vol.  12mo,  3 fr.  60  c. 

COOPER’S  (Fbnimoh*)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.  9 vols. Svo,  10  fr. 

ENGLAND,  with  Sketches  of  Society  in  the  Metropolis.  1 vol.  Svo,  6 fr, 

COOPER'S  Rev.'  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  on  a 
Plan  recommended  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  New  edition,  with  40  cuts,  1810,  1 vol.  18mo,2  fr.  50  c. 
GIBBON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OFTHE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  au  entirely 
new  edition  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  //.  H.  ililman.  Complete  in  8 vol*.  8vo,  with  maps,  40  fr. 
GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  invasion -of  Julius  Cursor  to  the  denth  of 
George  II.,  and  continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Pinnoek.  1840,  1 vol.Svo,  pap.  veliu, 
orne  de  115  vignettes sur  bois,  de  80  sujets  historiques  graves  sur  acicr  d’upres  les  ineilleurs  peinlres 
anglais,  et  de  130  portraits  graves  aussi  sur  acier,  des  rois,  reines  et  persounages  cdlebre*  de  cliaque 
epoque,  br.,  14  fr. — Julie  reliure  speciale,  18  fr.;  en  mnronuin,  22  fr. 

— — ROM  AN  HISTORY,  Pinnock’s  improved  edition.  1840  1 vol.  12ino,  with  25  cuts.  3 fr 

—HISTORY  OP  GREECE,  Piuuock’s  improved  sdition.  1810,  1 vol.  12uit>,  with  26 

cuts,  3 Ir. 

IIALLAIU’S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  consisting  of : Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Constitutional 
History  of  England  and  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  9 vols.  Hvo,  45  fr.  Ur  separately 

— EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  7th  edition  complete  in  2 vols.  Svo,  10  fr,  — 

CONSTITU  riONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  5th  edition,  3 vols.  Svo.  15  f. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OFEUROPE  in  the  XVth,  XVIth  and 

XVHth  centuries.  1840,  4 vols.  Svo.  90  fr. — The  vols.  2, 3,  4, 15  fr. 

Ill  ME  AND  SMOLLETl’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  a Continuation  from  the  Accession  of 
George  111.  to  1835,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Met. HP..,  reprinted  from  Valpy’s  last  edition.  21  vots.  com- 
prised ill  15  vols.  8vo,  only  75  fr. 

THE  SAME  WORK,  the  above  15  vols.  included  in  ONE  beautiful  vol.4lu, 

in  double  columns  with  two  portraits,  half  cloth  boards,  60  fr. — The  same  in  two  vols.  63  fr. 

THE  CONTINUATION,  from  1760  to  1835  by  Hughes,  may  be  bad  separately,  5 vols.  Svo,  26  fr. 
IRVING'S  (AVami.)  LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  CHRIST.  COLUMBUS.  4 vols.  12mo,  14  fr. 

Hie  same  abridged  for  the  use  of  schools.  I vol.  l*2tno,  3 fr. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA.  I vol.  Svo,  br.,  5 fr 

ALHAMBRA.  I gro*  vol.  in-18,  jolie  edition,  3 fr. 

ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEW8TEAD  ABBEY.  1 vol.  12mo,  hr  , 5 fr.  ’ 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  SPAIN.  1836,  1 vol.  12mo,  br„  2fr.  50  r. 

ASTORIA,  or  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  1 vol.  Svo,  5 fr 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  BONNEVILLE.  I vol.  5 fr. 

LINGARD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  fir.t  Invasion  byr  the  Romans,  5th  edition  cor 
reeled  and  enlarged,  comprising  the  14  vols.  of  the  Loudon  edition,  in  8 vols.  Svo,  portrait,  40  fr. 

— -The  vols.  XL  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  separate  to  complete  the  4th  edition  in  14  vols.,  4 vols. 

8ro,  20  fr.— Portrait  of  Dr.  Lingard,  engraved  Ivy  llopwood.  I fr.  25  c. 

LOCKHART'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTI’.  Paris.  1838,  the  seven  vols.  of  the  London  edition  comprised  in  4 vols.  20  fr. 
MACKINTOSH’S  HISTORY  OFTHE  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1088.  5 vols.  8vo,  10 fr. 

M AHON’S  (Lord)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  Denth  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Reign  of 
George  II.  2 vols.  Svo,  10  fr.  L'edition  anglais t route  45  fr. 

MARTINEAU’S  (Miss)  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA.  2 vols.  Svo,  10  fr 

A DIARY  IN  AMERICA,  with  Remarks  on  its  institutions,  by  Capt.  Mahbyat.  2 parts,  2 vols.  10  fr. 
—Each  part  separate,  5 fr. 

MILMAN’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  from  tha  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Extinction  of  Paganism 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  3 vols  of  the  London  edition  comprised  in  2 vols.  Svo,  10  fr. 

MOORE’S  (Th.)  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND  2 vols.  Hvo,  10  fr  3 vols.  12mo,  10  fr.  60  c. 

— — - — LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN  Complete  in  one  vol.  Hvo.  5 fr. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  LORD  FITZGERALD,  to  which  is  added  the  Epicurian 

Complete  in  I vol.  Svo.  5 fr. 

! LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LORD  BYRON  : with  Notices  onfiiifLife.  Com- 
plete in  8 vols.  8vo,  10  f 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ARCTIC  LAND  EXPEDITION  IN  SEARCH  OF  CAPT.  ROSS, 
by  Capt.  Bscs,  i vol.  5 fr. 


PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA 
CATHOLIC.  Complete  in  2 vols.  8vo,  10  fr.  L'cdihon  anglaise  coule  50  fr 
ROBERTSON  ~ ‘ 


THt 


OBERTSON’S  COMPLETE  VVORKS,  consisting  of  History  of  Charles*.,  History  of  Amenta, 
History  of  Scotland  and  India,  in  3 vols  large  Bvo,  fine  nap.  boards,  40  fr. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  INDIA.  I vol.  boards.  10  fr.  May  be  had  only  teparaUh 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EUROPE,  forming  an  lntroducLu 
to  Charles  V.  1 vol.  12»no,  br.,  2 fr.  50  o. 

SCOTT’S  (Walter)  HIS  TORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  ih. 
Accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  Crown  of  England.  1 vol.  5 fr. 


-TALES  OF  A’GRANDFATHER,  relating  to  the  History  of  Scotland,  complete  in  3 vt«i» 
8vo,  15  fr. — The  same,  6 vols.  18mo,  15  fr. 

— LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  with  a preliminary  View  of  the  French  Revolution.  6 »ob 


8vo,  30  fr. 

TURNER’S  (Sharon)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  7lh  edition,  3 vols.  Bvo,  J5  fr. 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES , comprising  the  Reigns  from  William  it 

Conqueror  to  tbc  Accession  of  Henry  VIII : and  also  the  History  of  the  Literature,  Poetry,  religion,  t « 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  sod  of  the  Language  duriug  that  Period.  3 vols.  Svo,  15  fr.  (i*  thr  press./ 

— - -—HISTORY  OF  THE  REION  OF  HENRY  VIII.;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the  Commencement  *' 
tba  English  Reformation  : being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England  2 vols.  8ro.  10  fr.  (in  ih* 
press.  J 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  VI,  MARY  AND  ELIZABETH  ; bcinr  the  Second  Part  of  the 

Modern  History  of  England.  Complete  in  2 vols.  8vo,  10  fr.  fin  the  press.)  J 


TROLLOPE  S (Mrs.)  PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS.  2 vols  12mo.  7 fr  50  c. 

VIENNA  AND  THE  AUSTRIANS.  2 vols.  12mo,  7 fr.  50  c. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  Including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet , Criticisms  on  his  Gemu* 
and  Writings;  a new  Chronology  of  his  plays,  a Disquisition  on  the  object  of  his  sonnets;  and  a 
History  of  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  aud  elegant  Literature  of 
his  Age,  by  Nathan  Drakp.,  M D.  1838.  Two  4to  vols.  contained  in  one  thick  8vo  vol.,  18  fr. 

SMOLLETT’S  HISTORY'  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the  death  of  George  II 
in  1760.  being  the  Continuation  nfHutne's  History.  1836  , 4 vols.  Svo,  20  fr. 

VALERY'S  HISTORICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  ARTISUCAL  TRAVELS  IN  ITALY,  a: 
accurate  and  complete  guide  to  travellers  aud  artists.  Translated  from  the  second  improved  edit** 
by  C.  E.  Clifton.  With  a map  of  Italy,  1839,  1 grow  vol.  grand  in-12  a 2 colonnes,  contena* 
les  3 vols.  in-8  de  (’edition  fran^aise,  15  fr. 


IN  ITALIAN. 

BENTIY'OGLIO.  LETTERE,  con  note  da  Biagiou.  3a  edizione,  1839, 1 vol  in-12,  hr.,  4 tr  50  c. 

BOTTA.— -STORIA  D’ ITALIA,  continuata  da  quella  di  Guicciardini  sino  al  1789  Park*.  1832. 
15  vols.  in-18,  portrait,  jolie  edition,  30  fr 

La  medesima  Storia.  Parigi%  1837,  10  vol.  iu-8,  portrait,  br.,  50  fr. 

— Storia  d’  ItaJia,  dal  1789  sino  al  1814.  Parigi.  1837,  4 vol.  iu-8,  20  fr. 

GUICCIARDINI.  Storia  d’  Italia,  con  una  nrefazione  di  C.  Botta.  Parigi,  6 vol.  in-8,  port  , br.,3Hr 

La  Collezione  completa  ed  uni  forme  dei  20  vol.  in-8.,  100  fr. 

BENINA.  RIVOLUZIONI  DTTALIA.  F>renz*.  1820.  5 vol.  in-8.  20  fr. 

GIANNONE  ECOLLETTA.  STORIA  DEL  REGNO  DI  NAPOLI  sino  al  1825. 13  vol.  in-8.br  65  fr 

G1ANNONE  Separatainente.  11  vol.,  55  fr. 

GUICCIARDINI.  STORIA  D’ ITALIA,  con  una  prefazione  di  Carlo  Botta.  Parigi,  W37. 6»ai 
in-8,  portrait,  30  fr. 

MAC1IIAVELLI.  DISCORSI  SU  TITO  LIVTO.  2 vol.  in-32,  4 fr. 

STORIE  FIORENTJNE.  2 vol.  in-32,  7 fr. 

PECCHIO  (11  conic).  STORI  A CRITIC  A DELLA  POESIA  INGLESE.  1837,  4 vol.  in-12,  br  . 9 fr 

Osservazioni  semi  serie  di  un  Esule  sull’  Iughil  terra.  1831.  1 vol.  in-12,  br.,  3fr.  fr.  50  c 

La  sua  vitae  Scritta  da  C.  (Jooni.  1836,  1 vol.  in-12,  3 fr.  50c. 

IN  SPANISH. 

ASCARGOKTA.COMPENDIO  DE  LA  HISTOlilA  DE  ESPA^A,  desde  el  tiempo  ra»> 
contiuundo  hasta  la  ngresion  de  Napoleon  cn  1808,  para  servir  de  introduccion  a la  obra  dcToreee 
1838,  1 vol.  en-8vo,  7 fr.  50  c. 

CONDE.  HISTORIA  DE  LA  DOMINACION  DE  LOS  ARABES  EN  ESP A$A,  sacada  de  vario* 
manuscritos  y obras  arabigas.  1840,  1 gros  vol.  iu-8,  avec  gravures,  conteuaul  lea  3 vol.  io-4  A 
P edition  de  Madrid,  10  fr. 

TESORO  DE  HISTORIA  DORRS  ESPA$OLES  ; Guerra  de  Granada,  por  D.  Hurtado  ds  Men- 
doza. Espedicion  de  los  Catalanos  y Aragoneses  contra  Turcos  y Griegos,  por  Moocada.  Historic 
de  los  inovimicutos,  teparaciou  y guerra  de  Cataluna,  por  Melo,  1840.  Les  troisouvrages  contents 
en  1 vol.  in-8,  avec  le  portrait  de  11.  Mendoza,  9 fr.  - 

TORENO.  HISTORIA  DEL  LEVANT  AMIENTO,  GUERRA  Y REVOLUCION  DE  ESP  ANA 
Paris , 1836,  les  5 vol.  de  l’£dition  de  Madrid  contenus  eu  3 vol.  in-8,  beau  caraclere,  18  fr. 

IN  GERMAN 

SCHILLER’S  Geschichte  des  dreiasigjffihrigen  Kricgs.  1 vol.  in- 12,  br.,  5 fr. 

Geschichte  des  Abfalls  des  Yercinigten  Niederlandc.  1831,  1 vol.  in-12  pap.  v6l  5 5. 

IN  FRENCH. 

S1LVESTRE  DE  SACY.  M&noires  sur  diverges  antiquities  de  la  Perse,  et  sur  les  tnedailles  des  roc 
de  la  dynastic  des  Sassanides,  sums  de  I’Histoire  dc  cette  dynastic,  traduit  du  persan  de  Mirkoo^ 
Paris,  impriineric  du  Louvre,  1793,  1 vol.  in-4,  avec  9 planches,  15  fr. 

VOYAGE^  HISTORIQUES,  LI  ITER  AIRES  ET  ARTIST1QUES,  EN  1TALIE,  ou  ilodici 
tcur  itahen,par  M.  Valery,  bibliothecaire  du  roi  aux  palais  de  Ycrsaillcs  et  de  Trianon  ; deuxiep 
edition,  entierement  revue  et  cou&idernhlcincut  augmentee.  Trois  grin*  vol.  in-8,  conteuaut,  outre k* 
cinq  de  l'edition  pr6cedentc,  la  valour  d’un  volume  environ  cn  plus,  imprimes  sur  tres  beau  ptpiG 
fin  des  Vosges,  avec  couverturcs  impriinees.  Prix,  broch6s,24  fr. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  LITTERATURE  DE  L’EUROPE  pendant  les  XV,  XVI  et  XVHt  siiclc* 

tradilit  dcl'annlMi*  d»»  H Hnllnm  nn r A,  BorgllCIl.  Par.'*  1K30  4 *nl.  in-8,  hr..  30  fr. 
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